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TO OUR READERS. 


Ar this season our Dissolution also took place—a Volume closed; and we offered ourselves for re-election 
in thisYour thirty-third Address :— 


“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 

“You have for so many years been so kind and so unanimous in giving us your votes, and you have 
from week to week so fayoured us with your applause and support, that we are almost seduced into that 
delightful state of self-complacency which you haye entitled another of your representatives in Fleet 
Street to assume. We do not, however, yet dare to evince Mr. Punch’s modest assurance, and must, 
therefore, once more announce our principles before we again venture to ask for a continuance of your 


confidence. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, we are altogether Ministerial, for that word has no meaning unless it is— 
serving usefully ; and we are altogether in Opposition, because we wage war implacably against all bad 
practice. As heretofore, it will be our strenuous endeavour to lighten your burdens in eyery way, 
except descending to twopence as our weekly salary. We shall continue to tax as heretofore your incomes, 
for although the tea duty has been reduced, we do not find that either type, paper, or literary aid is 
thereby sensibly diminished in price. In fact, we never had any better hope, than that bemg able to 
put an additional spoonful into the pot might enable all those articles to be supplied to us stronger by 
the producers without any extra charge. 


“ Advocates of liberal measures, whether in the form of water, manure, or wages, yet we are staunch 
conseryatives in devising Shelters, Mulchings, and Coal-consumers. In truth, we feel disposed to head 
a new party, and to call ourselves “Inclusives,” for we fraternise with many nations—Poland, Turkey, 
Bantam, Guinea, Spain, and Cochin-China, all share our pens. If we had been in the House on the 
night that the duty was taken off sugar, we should have scarcely known which swarm to haye joined: 
for though it cheapens Bee food, it tends to reduce the price of Honey. 


“For the future, once more we pledge ourselves to you, our Constituents, to continue our efforts 
to,make your Paths smooth, your Nests productive, and your Honey abundant.” 


Thus concluding, we made our bow, and grateful are we to acknowledge. the receipt of the 
following “Report of Election :’— 


“J. or H. was EtecteD, Bninc SuPPORTED BY ALL THE OLD AND MOST OF THE 


New Consriturency.” 
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ABERDEENSHIRE Pouttry SHow, 35 

Acacia armata leaves yellow, 238 

Acanthus montanus, 470 

Acclimatisation at the Antipodes, 299 

Accrington Poultry Show, 298 

Acer, the genus, 132 

Achimenes—decaying, 118; Pink 
Perfection, Grandis, 271; Rose 
Queen, Aurora, and Stella, 382 

Acropera armeniaca, 271 

Adelaster albivenis spotted, 437 

JEsculus, its kinds, 174 

aPavansiius umbellatus, retubbing, 

Agathea ccelestis, 192; hardiness, 138 

Agave Saundersii, 157 

Ageratum, variegated, 404 

Aglaonema — marantefolium 
foliis maculatis, 271 

Air-giving, 13, 94 

Allamanda grandiflora culture, 218 

Alocasia — metallica culture, 182; 
Lowii picta, 271 

Amaranthus melancholicus—culture, 
201; in boxes, 328 

LCE muds stove, 182; from seed, 

American fruits, new, 46 

Ammonia in air and water, 479 

Amsterdam General Horticultural 
Exhibition, 280 

Anemone—tubers, keeping a year 
unplanted, 290; angulosa, 470 

Annuals, climbing and trailing for 
window, 257 

Ants, 436 

“Apiary, The,” 184 

Apple trees—not thriving, 201; ca- 
terpillars, destroying, 366; pru- 
ning, 366 

Apricot culture, 275 

Aquarium glazing, 242 

Aquatics—for stove tank, 238; for 
petden pool, 328; for small pool, 

Arabis — culture of Golden, 306; 
lucida variegata as an edging, 483 

Arbor Vitee, Siberian, 421 

Arboretum v. Pinetum, 23 

Arboretum, the, 89, 132 

Ardisia crenulata culture, 137 

arivemy papillosum, 157 ; Wightii, 

1 

Arrangement of plants, 240 

Arum palestinum, 382 

Asparagus —culture, French v. 
English, 9, 234, 269, 368, 405; 
beds, salting, 200; planting, 254; 
sowing, 311; cutting, 488 

Asphodels, 436 

Astelia Solandri, 361 

Atriplex rubra culture, 274 

Aubrietia deltoidea, 14 

Aucuba—leaves of male, 349; ja- 
ponies (female), 361; japonica, 


var. 


Auriculas—culture and frame, GPs 
in 1865, 357; removing offsets, 
387; Alpine, 421 

Australian seeds, 181 

Axe, 263; proper form of, 252 

Aylesbury Ducks’ bills, 60, 76 

Azaleas—shoots and leaves turned 
brown, 130; Fascination, 157; 
temperature jor, 275; syringing, 
813; pontica, propagating, 436; 
after Howering, 387, 452 


BACON, STORE-ROOM FOR, 278 
Bakies, 82 


INDEX. 


Balsams, 294 
313 

Bantam — prizes, 314; laying soft 
eggs, 332 

Bantams—producing, 62; Rumkin, 
222 

Barbadoes, seeds for, 239 

Barm for poultry, 42 

Baskets, hanging, plants for, 56 

Bateman, Mr., and the Chiswick 
Gardens, 244 

Bath and West of England Poultry 
Show, 454 

Bays, management of, 97 

Beans for succession, 75 

Bedding-out, 404 

Bedding and other plants, propa- 
gating, &c., 442 

Bedding plants, watering, 492 

Beds, planting raised, 212 

Bees—commotions and queen en- 
easements, 18, 42, 61, 80, 105, 122; 
straw hives, 20; artificial swarms, 
feeding, 20; accident cleverly re- 
paired,40; supposed parasite, not 
swarming, 42; Ligurianising an 
apiary, 60; regicide, 62; swarming 
o. storifying, 81, 221, 277, 391, 
478; removing to distance, dimi- 
nution of weight in autumn, Ligu- 
rians in Australia, 82, 299; dead 
in cells, superiority of Ligurian, 
124 ; swarming v. noa-swarming, 
keeping in Devon, 141 ; young and 
vigorous queens, queen not dead, 
166; hive temperature, 183; re- 
moving old combs; _ re-using 
combs; obtaining most honey; 
Rey. W. C. Cotton; honey-taking 
in Assam, 205; early drones; 
crumbled combs; dysentery; Li- 
gurian, 206; beginning to keep, 
222; in a greenhouse, 222; Stew- 
arton hives, 222; in Lanurkshire, 
taking honey in Central America, 
driving to avoid wax moth, 242; 
the opening season, 259 ; Egyptian, 
260; increasing room for, 260; 
hives with entrance at top, 276, 
352, 423; uniting very weak hives 
in spring, 277; on a house roof, 
colour of bee-house, putting supers 
on common hives, 278; transfer- 
ring, stock inactive, artificial 
swarming, 299; honey-gathering 
from clover. dying, 300; com- 
mencing keeping, not working 
in glasses, raising a super, brood 
dying ; straightening combs, 315 ; 
queen encasement and desertion 
of hives, 316; storifying, swarms 
infiuenced by season, 331; hives 
affected by damp, 332; does wild 
Garlic affect them? 351; ancient 
bee-book, 352; apiarian revival, 
353 ; honey remaining fluid, ants 
in house, painting hives, chlo- 
toform for stupefying; transfer- 
ring; supering a stock; buy- 
ing, 354; regicide among, hives 
deserted, 369; artificial swarms, 
early swarms, very weak stocks, 
870; artificial swarm into a Siew- 
arton-hive, enlargement of supers, 
391; death of a queen, honey fla- 
voured by onions, 392; art*ficial 
swarms, 407; results of storifying, 
as physicians, foul brood, drone 
killing, placing natural swarm in 
Stewarton hive, small drones, 408 ; 
destroying queen of a swarm, 


365; culture of, 


Brrs—Continued. 
driven, matural swarms, 424; 
driving, over-manipulation, death 
of a queen; fertile workers, 
439; hives with top entrances, 
foul brood not curable by excision, 
457; notes about queens, spon- 
taneous union of swarms, with 
extra antenne, clustering, moy- 
ing, 458; keeping in Devon, 47? ; 
two swarms in a Stewarton, in 
Australia, fertile workers, hives, 
putting ona super, 478 ; swarms 
uniting spontaneously, excessive 
swarming, persisting in swarming, 
497; after swarming, putting on 
glasses, Ligurian and the vine- 
yards, decreasing, 498 

Begonia Digswelliana, 271 

Berberis aquifolium, planting for 
cover, 95 

Beverley Poultry Show, 495 

Billbergia olens, 361 

Bill, 263 

Birds—a home tor, 141; introduced 
into Australia, 299; luring to a 
home, 300 

Birmingham Poultry Judges, 42] 

Boiler setting, 312, 405 

Boilers—portable, 269; heating by 
one or two, 404 

Boning fowls, 438 

Borecoles, variegated, for bedding 
in winter, 212 

Bosanquet, Mr., his lecture on win- 
dow gardening, 270 

Botanic (Royal) Society’s Show, 226, 
286, 337, 411, 464 

Bougainvillaa speciosa, 162; 
ture, 97 

Bouquets, wedding, 218 

Bowing green, improving turf of, 
8 

Box edgings, clipping old, 13, 
493 


cul- 


Boxes for climbers, 328 

Bradford Poultry Show, 100, 121; 
Brahma class at, 140 

Brahma Pootras, 15, 17, 75, 124, 422; 
in Burmah, 33; in India, 59; 
weight of, 142 

Breda fowls, 316, 355 

Brentwood Poultry Show, 456 

OG pou Plants, Handbook of,” 
471 

Broccoli—throughout winter, 200; 
new white late, 404 

Buckinghamshire Duckers, 496 

Budgrigers building, 184 

Bulbs—done flowering, 218; a year 
unplanted, 322; management of, 
329 

Bull's Nursery, 211; notes on his 
new plants, 265 

Bullfinches, teaching, 332 

Buenos Ayres Ducks, 79 

Butter rancid. 62, §2, 104, 184, 222; 
avoiding rancid, 124 

Bury Hill, 7 


CABBAGE — CULTURE, 425; PLANTS 
DYING, 493 

Cabbages — growing supericr, 113; 
good, 419 

Cactus culture, 488 

Caladiums, wintering, 138 

Calceolarias—Bird of Paradise, 515; 
under north wall, 75; manage- 
Ment, 116; sowing herbaceous, 
405; mulching, 437 


Camellias—worms in pots, 136; re- 
potting, 181; grafting, 274; tem- 
perature for, 275; syringing, 313; 
Contessa di Gonda, 382 

Campylobotrys regalis and refulgens 
culture, 97 

Canadian wild flowers, 485 

Canaries — insects on, 142; losing 
feathers, 142 

Canker in fowls, 142 

Carnation seed sowing, 493 

Carnations — (tree), Delicatissima, 
Victoria, and Princess Alice, 51; 
for exhibition, 200; sowing, 329 

Carrots—forcing, 135; sowing, 216; 
soil for in frames, 349 

Caterpillars on White Thorn, 421 

Cattleya quadricolor, 361 

Canliflower — sowing, 326 ; culture, 
347 

Celery, 347; good varieties, 117; 
estimate of sorts, 236 

Celosia spicata sowing, 238 

Cement, stopping cracks in, 218 

Centaures) candiaissima, grub-eaten, 
274 

Cerastium tomentosum—from seed, 
275; for edging, 483 

Cherophyllum bulbosum culture, 
126 

Chalk as a manure, 30 

Chamois skins, 181 

Channel Islands, 387 

Charcoal as 4 manure, 239 

Cheilanthes fragrans, 55 

Cherries falling, 475 

Chickens—dying in hatching, 300, 
332, 440; food for, 332; merits, 
appreciating, 367; quadrupedal, 
407 ; mortality among, 440 ; among 
the, 494 

Chickweed, eradicating, 313 

Chiswick, a few words about, 318 

Chitty, the late Mr. F., 244, 261, 233 ; 

Chitty, Mrs,, subscription for, 299; 
and her children, 395 

Chopping, the art of, 252 

Chorozema cordata over-vigorous, 
295 

“*Chrysanthemum, its history and 
culture,” 322 

Chrysanthemums — done blooming; 
33; stems killed by burning sul- 
phur, 213; Golden Ball, Venus, 
271; (variegated) Sensation, 361; 
cuttings in May, 387 

Cinerarias—sowing for blooming at 
Michaelmas, 97; management, 
116; stems decaying, 118 

Cistern, water flowing out of, 118 

Clarkia integripetala flore pleno, _ 
3 

Clay, puddling with dry, 218 

Clematis Jackmannii, 51 

Climbers — for verandah, 55;- for~ 
wall, 74; for house-front 97 

Gohices scandens variegata culture, 
275 

Cochin-Chinas — house for, 142; 
cock dying suddenly, 184; extra 
prizes for, 220; Partridge, extra 
prizes for, 241; cockerel’s legs . 
paralysed, 300; taken to, 388; hen 
with enlarged crop, 393 

Cock’s comb turned black, 62; frost-_— 
ed, 392; legs paralysed. 206 

Cockscombs. 365; managing, 349, 

Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, uses of, 7~ 

Celogyne fuscescens var, brunaens 
157 

Cole, W., death of, 69 


wil 


Tulips — early, short-stalked, 207 ; 
after blooming, 388; removing 
flower stems, 397; double-bulbed 
Wan Thol, 437 

Turkey breeding and management, 
390 

Turkeys—at exhibitions, 166; rear- 
ing young, 424; cleavers for, 
424 

Turnip—sowing, 216; fly, 491 


VaLtoTa — extama, 51; PURPUREA 
CULTURE, 97 

Van Houtte's Nursery, 371 

Variations, vegetable, 411 

Varieties, raising new, 344 

Vases, planting in, 240 

Vegetable Marrows, 328 

Vegetation, theory of, 85 

Veitch’s Nursery, Uhelsea, 
213 

Vellosia candida, 470 

Ventilating, 55; of orchard-house, 
436 

Verandah, plants in, 474 

Verbenas—from root-cuttings, 181; 
Annie, 158; wintering, 162; for 
exhibition, 200, 218, 313; Popular, 
271; George Tye, Charles Tur- 
ner, Queen of Pinks, 361; cross- 
breeding, 406 

Vermin trap, prize for, 241 

Verschaffelt’s Nursery, 372 

Vinery—profits, 14; heating, 182; 


171, 


INDEX. 


Vrinery— Continued. 
replanting, 257; frame on, 295; 
near Hitchen, 327; Curate’s, 
405 

Vines—distance between, 4; syring- 
ing, 14; forcing, 31; Mascat 
Hamburgh, 32; lifting roots, 68, 
74; forcing, at Inverness, 74; 
cuttings, 74; planting, 74, 118; for 
cold vinery, 75; compost for, 95; 
planting over Sue, 118; standards 
in pots, 118; borders, aGration of, 
125; in pots at Combe Abbey, 228; 
in bad condition, 137; overheating 
roots, 137; in pots, 162; border, 
renewing, 162; making, 182, 257;. 
turf for, 239; lifting, successful, 
178 ; syringing, 181; leaves wart- 
ed, 256; crumpled, 257; mealy 
bug on, 286; leaves brown, 200; 
showing fruit indifferently, 200; 
disbudding, 200; early dressing, 
216; in pots bleeding, 218; border 
on clay soil, 270; temperature for, 
removing laterals, 274; breaking, 
stopping bleeding, 275 ; breaking, 
treatment, 313; for greenhouse, 
849; in pots not fruiting, 350; bor- 
ders, manure on, 405; applying 
manure water, 405; culture, shoot 
stopping, 410, 454, 467; leaves 
scorched, 421; leaves, 405; stop- 
ping newly-planted, 470; inarch- 
ing Muscat on Tokay. 475 

Visit to  Y¥. B. A. Z.,”' 98 


WAITZIA GRANDIFLORA, 271 

Walks— drainage for terrace, 328; 
concrete 493 

Wall, white-washing, 137 

Wall-border, plants for 
437 

Walls for garden, 74 

Wardie Lodge, 156 

Warehouse converted to a green- 
hoase, 33 

Washing white fowls, 166 

Waste slip, planting, 209 

Water—for fowls, 42; barrows, 262; 
can hard be improved? 317; Cress 
culture, 366; softening hard, 358; 
to what plants prejudicial, 760; 
importance of good supply, 373 ; 
Lily planting, 454 

Waterer’s American plants, 433 

Watering—night. 9; pots, 262 

Waterproofing, 420 

Weather, effects of on chickens, 258, 
296 

Weeds — destroying, 
paved yard, 437 

Week, work for, 11, 29, 52, 71, 96, 
114, 133, 159, 179, 196, 215, 235, 
253, 271, 292, 310, 325, 346, 364, 
384, 402, 418, 434, 451, 472, 490; 
doings of last, 12, 30, 53. 72, 94, 
114, 134, 159, 180, 197, 215, 236, 
254, 272, 293, 311, 326. 374, 364, 
385, 402, 419, 435, 451, 473, 491 

Wharfedale Poultry Show, 351 

Wheelbarrows, 224 


north, 


55, 435; in 


WOODCUTS. 
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» eriocarpon, leaf ............. te LBD. 
», Monspessulanum, leaf.. . 133 

Auricula Frame ....... . 92 


Axe, proper form of ... 

Bee-hive with entrance at top 
Boilers, portable, 
Earth Closet.. 


Fig, Castle Kennedy. 
Flower-box, Hayman’s 
Flower-garden Plans... 


Fruic-tree Training in Van Geert’s Nursery 
Glass in Fowl’s Gizzard ..........66 neoae 


Glazing without Putty 
Hen Coops, Ornamental 
Kitchen-garden Plan 
Melon Training ...... 
Palms as Room Plants 
Pavia, leaves .....-... 
Paxton, Sir Joseph 
Peach, Wood Shoot 
»»  FruitShoot,,, 


258 
, 852 
. 269 
. 808 
alts 
.. 449 
214, 232, 342, 862 
. 856 
eo i 
Hews 
121, 165 
. 432 

28 
. 343 
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Peach, Mixed Shoot....... 
3, Gross Shoot , 
»» Cluster Shoot or Spur 
>, Fruit Spur after bearing 
», Fruit Spray .... 
», Barren Spray.. 
»» Montreuil Fan Training 
»,  Espalier Carré Training.. 
Pine Stove, construction... 
Pit for Wintering Plants... 


» Egg-jar 
», Hatching Room........... are 
», Portable Artificial Hen 
» Artificial Rearing House .. 
» Artificial Hatching Room ., 


», Improved Fattening Pen.. 


| », Vermin Pit. 


Strawberry Forcing Houses., 
Trenchog.,.:scssnsdsvecrssvs 


Poultry, Roosting-place for Chickens .... 


» Feeding and Drinking Saucers for Young Chickens . 


» Plan of Breeding Establishment . 
Sashes, mode of opening and Shutting .... 


Wigton Poultry Show, 296 

Wilera Holloway Nurseries, 

Willow planting, 355 

“Wiltshire Rector” 153; and Fan- 
tail Pigeons, 204 

ce oe Gardening, Hints on,’’ 

Window gardening for the working 
classes, 270 

Wink AMES plants, 127, 176, 

8 

Wintering, bedding plants, 9 ; plants 
without artificial heat, 195; plants 
in a room, 468 

Wireworms, 417, 430 

pcinanes Poultry Exhibition, 


Woodlice, to destroy, 97; frogs de- 
stroyers of, 270; killing, 420 

Worms, expelling, 475 

Wulfenia carinthiaca, 55 


Year, THE NEw, 1; THE DEPAR TED 


Yew — hedges, cutting down, 379, 
366 ; poisonous to ducks, 389 

Yews, planting, 295 

Yorkshire gala, 485 


ZINC LABELS AND INK, 163, 471 
Zinnia elegans, sowing, 449 
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1 
WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
aE f LIBRARY 
Day | Day | Averace? Rain in } r< | Clock | 
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From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 41.9°, and its night 
temperature 30.4>, 
0.86 inch. 


The greatest heat was 54° on the 5th, Sit; and the lowest cold, 6°, on the 9th, 1S41. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


THE NEW YEAR. 


AIN at last, and plenty of it too. 
The snow which fell a few 
days since, making one feel 
that pictorial representations 
of Christmas are not always 
myths, is altogether gone: 
one night’s heavy rain has 
caused it to descend into the 
earth, and not a trace re- 
mains behind. The white 
landscape on which I looked 
butyesterday is wholly gone. 
Rain ! rain! how it pours ! 
Just been to see old Widow Green, 
and took her some tea. How these 
little Christmas-boxes to the poor 
warm their hearts! Reader, are you 
inarrear with your Christmas-boxes? 
Go out this minute and distribute 
them until your conscience is clear. 
Neyer delay them—they have been 
looked forward to—talked oyer— 
reckoned on. If in money, it has 
been in idea appropriated io such 
and such an object—perhaps a red 
comforter a-piece for the boys. 

Be my barrelled oysters last night, sent to me each 
year Hligi deme old Mr. Dash. N.B.—He has all his life 
been fond of his garden, perhaps that accounts for his 
Kindness of heart. N.B. No. 2.—Barrel heavy, but the 
oysters sat light; inference, they are good for digestion. 
N-B. No. 3.—Last autumn heard a respectably dressed 
man, a clerk in an office, call Asters “‘ Chinese Oysters.” 
He must have been, like the barrel, heavy. 

Dear me! I have wandered im a maze and almost lost 
myself. Jam quite amazed. Oh! the rain. Trudging, 


as I have been, on the slippery roads (Wiltshire roads 
bad, oh for Berkshire gravel!) a mile is a mile and a 
half now. because at each step you slip back half the 
way. I don’t like walking in the rain. There is one’s 
alpaca umbrella—the silk one I keep to lend to my lady 
friends. Silk is soft, suited to “velveted hands.” (By 
the way, editors seem to like pats from yelveted hands.) 
Tlost two silk umbrellas so lent; butT still lend on in 
full faith, for the angels only steal—hearts. The rain 
comes through the alpaca in a fine dust-like drizzle; it 
spoils one’s hat, and gets upon one’s spectacles. I re- 
member seeing a fat bishop of the old school—a Banting 
of a bishop—in great trouble. The good man was con- 
secrating a church one hot day in July. The building 
was Sinal], the congregation large. The poor bishop 
perspired profusely. The drops fell from his forehead 
upon his spectacles. He wiped them. Again descended 
the hot drops. And so he wiped and perspired, per- 
spired and wiped in a frantic state, until, as he could 
not see, his chaplain had to read for him. My case 
No, 197.—Vor. VIIL, New Serres. 


was not so bad; but oh, the ram—how it finds out one’s 
Imees! 

Home again—home again! What a blessing to have 
ahome! Now never, good reader, especially if you read 
this in a gardener’s cottage, never grow discontented and 
in a silly fit give up a settled comfortable home, though 
you may not have quite all you wish. Think if no situ- 
ation turned up when you had to turn out, small lodgings, 
no room for the children to play, two removals, furniture 
broken, and other losses.. Now take it kindly—I mean 
well. ‘Never give up a certainty except for a better 
certainty.” 

Oh this rain! But as out-door exercise is at an end 
for one day at least, I will anticipate the evening, though 
it be but afternoon yet, and in slippered ease enjo 
myself. There, Gertrude darling, fairy-like child wit 
the dancing curls, hand tome “* Chambers’ Book of Days.” 

Just easy, just happily settled, when the door opens, 
and I hear, ** My dear, have you not forgotten to write 
something for the Journal on the new year? Last year’s 
was not very as 

* Please, Materfamilias, do not be hypercritical, though 
better that than hypocritical. certainly.” , 

** Well, you know I never flatter; but I think (of 
course what you eall the humour was nothing) if you 
ean do good and make people kindly that is very well; 
besides, some will be on the look-out.” : 

«Well, I will try.” 

* There! the rain’s over. Whata glare of sunshine!” 

(£ do not like writing in a room facing the south). 
“There, please draw the blind down one pane, and I 
shall have one pain less.” 

}F would, dear Editors and brother writers, that we 
could all dine together once a-year—at Christmas, for 
instance. I, the chaplain, would say grace. What 
glorious bouquets would be on the table—somebody would 
bring one for me, I flatter myself. Then the dinner 
should be apropos. Vegetable soup—no fish (except from 
Putteridze Bury). Then what turkeys! what poultry ! 
what game! what vegetables! what a sweet course! 
gardeners and poultry-lovers doing their best. Then 
what. Celery, and cheese made from cows that do not 
milk themselves. N.B., I would find bacon. Then what 
a dessert! There our pomologists would shine. What 
Apples, Pears, Grapes, &c.! Then the toasts and 
speeches! What a cheery evening it would be—what 
speeches! (I am thinking over my own at this time— 
three anecdotes im it). What talk, pleasant, clever, 
spirited! not a Gooseberry fool among the whole com- 


pany. . Then there would be the lady writers too—Fern-. 


loving, and flower-loving and poultry-loving fair ones. 


Would not the wit be, like the flowers, brilliant. and’ 


harmless ? 

Well, well, it is no use wishing; I must write instead 
of speak, though I prefer literally saying my say. Here 
begins. Brothers of the pen, Editors, and all! Wher 
T look through the Numbers of 1864 I am bold to say 
they are as good, or better, than their predecessors. 
Sometimes the gardening part may be the best, at other 
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times the poultry part. That reminds me of a true story. 
A mamma and her young daughter sat down to play a duet 
ataparty. They did not keep good time. A horsey young 
lady was present, who also had a correct ear for music; she 
was heard in a subdued tone to say to herself, “Ah! now 
the old mare’s first—no, now the filly’s first—ten to one on 
the filly—no, five to one—no, well done, they are both in 
level after all—capital, a dead heat.” So of our Journal: a 
capital year, dead heat at the end. 

On looking back through the past year, let me say a word 
about the ladies who have figured in our pages, made a 
better figure of themselves with their steel pens than their 
steel hoops, if I may be judge. First, thanks, personal 
thanks, to “ Frurx-remra.” Never more will I say that 
I do not love Ferns, alleging that form without colour is 
unsatisfactory. “ Fiurx-remina” has taught me better; 
whenever she writes she makes me a “Felix-mas.” Oh, 
the pretty, graceful, fernlike sentences dancing like fronds 
in breeze and sunshine. She gives us an example how to 
make practical matters pleasing, giving details, but which 
cannot be called dry. Then her descriptions, too! One 
only fault she has—she makes me throw down the pen, 
dispirited, almost hopeless. 

Nor have ladies alone excelled the gentlemen with quills, 
but with feathers too. Witness Lady Holmesdale and Miss 
Emily Beldon. I am no exhibitor, but could I be a Lady 
Holmesdale or an Emily Beldon all at once I would be. As 
a stalwart young Irishman, begging of me, said in reply to 
my question, “Why don’t you enlist, a fine young fellow 
like you?” “So I would, if they'd make me a jineral at 
once, your riverence.” And I would be an exhibitor if I 
could be a Lady Holmesdale or an Emily Beldon at once. 
But, ladies, you make me despair. You have won your 
laurels, ladies, may you wear them long, adding each year 
fresh ones to your present full chaplets. 

Looking back, and true to my character as chaplain (I 
was duly appointed by our co-archbishops at 171, Fleet 
Street)—looking back through the Numbers of the present 
year, I must say that any little disputes have been carried 
on in a nice spirit; no hard words, sneers, orinuendos. My 
flock, Iam proud of you. Sometimes I have seen in peri- 
odicals of former days disputes carried on in an acrimonious 
spirit, which have reminded me of an old story, the last it 
must be, of the days of my youth. An old doctor, long since 
dead, had a man servant named Solomon, wise in all things 
save where the beer was concerned. The doctor was at 
home alone, so he deemed, one Sunday afternoon. Presently 
he heard a singular noise as of a muffled voice and a running 
of some liquid. He traced the sound to the cellar, where he 
found foolish Solomon on his back, under a tap, quite drunk, 
with the beer still running on his face, and he solemply 
saying, ‘ No more, thank you sir; quite enough, thank you 
sir.” Now, so should I say if a controversy became too 
lengthened, but I have not had to say so this year; but I 
should have said, “‘ No more thank you,” had there been a 
good reason, for my motto is, “Peace and good will to all,” 
and among all. 

And now, lastly, dear readers. Have we not done you 
good this last year? Gardeners in your cottages, for you 
shall be first addressed, as right you should, have you not 
looked forward to the day you receive our Journal? Have 
you not one foot, perhaps, rocking the cradle— 


“Where alone with God the baby lies.’’ 


or nursing the said bhby, a thing never to be ashamed of, 
for a baby is the best nursery plant I know—and you think 
so too—have you not read bits aloud to your wife, man, the 
good creature loving gardening for your sake, and you 
lielping her with the little ones of an evening as youshould, 
allowing her to ply her needle unencumbered for your 
benefit? Have you not had many a treat from our pages, 
taken, perhaps, a garden-plan, for which you had bright 
looks and praise, from your lady employers especially ? 

And you, younger ones, younger and more aspiring, have 
you not by studying our pages been fitting yourselves for 
higher positions? Be steady, good fellows, work on, read 
on, and—Now you wo'n't mind the hint, will you ?—“ Do as 
little ag possible on a Sunday.” 

Country gentlemen, ladies, clergymen, amateurs all of you, 


rabbits, and got a prize at —— Show,—I hope you have all 
felt drawn towards us this year, and that you welcome our 
Journal as a friend. We all need a hobby, it makes life 
going again tous. A man with a hobby has 

** A young lamb’s heart amid the full-grown flocks.” 


It drives away care and balances the mind ; and what hobby 
is half so charming as flowers and birds? Good wishes to you 
all—a happy new year to you. I wish I could shake hands 
with you all; to “velveted hands,” and horny hands too, I 
could give an equally warm grasp. But it cannot be—it 
eannot. I know you not by sight, I wish I did; so with my 
pen I must say farewell—WuttsHirE Rector. 


FLOWERS OF THE PAST SEASON. 
BEDDING PELARGONIUMS. 


For a dry season such as we have had during the past 
summer, what can fora moment compare with the various 
sorts of Zonale or bedding Geraniums? While Verbenas 
mildewed and died off, Calceolarias would not grow, and 
Petunias were lanky and poor, the Scarlet Geranium as it is 
still called (although now to be had in white, pink, crimson, 
and other colours), kept its ground, and, if not growing 
quite so vigorously as in ordinary seasons, certainly bloomed 
as well. It is no wonder, then, that the caterers for public 
taste should endeavour to meet the increasing demand by 
increasing attention to their hybridisation; and hence it is 
that we may truly say the name of them now is legion. 
But there are some mistakes made on this point which I 
would remind our friends of. It is not enough that a new 
variety have a larger or more brilliant flower than others 
in the same class, if it have not a habit correspondingly 
good. I have flowered some remarkably fine-looking sorts 
this season; but then their habit was so gross, and the 
trusses so sparingly produced, that they were utterly value- 
less. Again: where there is no peculiar marking to make a 
distinction between sorts, a flower may be very good, but 
so strikingly similar to others already in cultivation as to 
puzzle any one to decide as to the difference. Thus, I have 
had several this year so like Herald of Spring, that although 
individually good, they are not worthy of being retained 
where the older, cheaper, and equally good variety is to be 
had. Nor let it be forgotten that some sorts, although of 
very little use for the parterre, are very valuable for the 
greenhouse; and growers would do well, I think, in an- 
nouncing their novelties, to say for which they are suitable. 
There are many which are equally good for both purposes, 
while someare only fit for one. It is utterly impossible that 
even in the most extensive gardens all these varieties can 
be grown, and therefore a weeding process must be adopted. 
No flower is, perhaps, more widely cultivated than this— 
in the wilds of dear and stormy Donegal, andin the brilliant 
masterpieces of gardening at Linton or Shrubland, it is alike 
cherished. Let us not lose anything of our enjoyment by 
being distracted by the crowd of new faces, when we have 
many times to say the old are better. 


VARIEGATED-FOLIAGED VARIETIES. 

Several of these have come under my notice this season, 
but in the beautiful section where Mrs. Pollock has reigned 
supreme I have not seen as yet any that surpass that exqui- 
site variety ; and I think that whatever slight difference of 
marking there may be in some of those I have seen, such as 
Mrs. Benyon, yet for habit and other qualities combined 
Mrs. Pollock still stands unrivalled. In the Tricolor Silver 
Variegated varieties a good and beautiful addition has been 
made in Italia Unita, sent out by Messrs. E. G. Henderson 
and Son. This class make excellent pot plants, but, unlike 
the Golden Variegated, they do not prosper well out of 
doors. 

WHITE-FLOWERED VARIETIES. 

We all recollect what a terrible warfare (on paper) there 
was about the new varieties of white-flowered Pelarguniums 
that were to come out last spring; “a very pretty quarrel” 
indeed, but one that might have been very well spared. 
My own opinion of them all may be illustrated by the reply 
made to me by a well-known grower. ‘* Well, Mr. ce 
what do you think of these new white Geraniums ?”” “Think ! 


not forgetting that nice boy who keeps fancy pigeons and | why, that I could execute any amount of orders for them 
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from my stock of Madame Vaucher.” Madame Barillet, the 
French variety that I saw, is perhaps a little more free- 
flowering, but that is all. For bedding purposes these flowers 
are of very little use. Rain soon soils their purity, while 
the sun turns them of a dirty blush. As pot plants they 
are very valuable, and they do excellently for cutting for 


bouquets. 


SCARLETS OF VARIOUS SHADES,’ PINKS, &c. i 

*@litter (Bull).—A good scarlet, bright flower. Very bril- 
liant, and likely to prove useful. i : 

*Hucellent (FE. & A. Smith).—A very free-flowering variety ; 
strong horseshoe; light scarlet rose flower, well-formed ; of 
good habit. 

Nonsuch (Bull).—Rose; horseshoe leaf, but the flower and 
truss too small. 

Elegance (Bull).—Violet rose. 
Herald of Spring. " 

Blushing Beauty (Bull).—In the style of Prince of Hesse, 
and no better. Good horseshoe foliage. 

*Zorenzo (Bull).—Very large pip and truss, scarlet; good 
and well-marked foliage. An excellent variety. 

Loyalty (Bull).—Vivid scarlet, but too gross in habit to 
be worth anything. 

*Miriam (Bull).—A very pretty rose-coloured flower ; habit 
of plant vigorous; free-flowering, colour novel. 

Purity (Bull).—White-flowered. No better than Madame 
Vaucher. 

Regalis (Bull).—Salmon rose. 
Herald of Spring. 

Vivid (Bull).—A very bright scarlet, large truss and pip ; 
but I fear the habit is too gross ever to make it valuable. 

*Eve (Bull).—Pretty, pink shaded with white, and very 
promising. It has received a first-class certificate. 

Celestial (Bull).—Too gross, and not free-flowering. 

Striking (Bull).—Like Diadem and Madame Rudersdorff, 
but not equal to those varieties. 

Brilliancy (Bull).—Too gross in habit to be of any value. 

Provost (Bull).—Too much like Herald of Spring. 

*The Clipper (Bull).—An excellent flower, and one well 
worth growing. Its habit is good, and the flowers large and 
round. Colour bright scarlet. - 

Effie (Bull).—Truss too small. 

*Charmer (Bull).—A flower somewhat in the style of Eve, 
and, like it, will be useful. It is, perhaps, somewhat more 
robust than that variety. 

*Lord of the Isles (G. Smith).—Crimson scarlet ; large and 
well-formed. Of good habit. 

Orange Globe.—Orange scarlet, white eye. Good habit. 

*Eugénie Mézard.—Bright salmon, shaded and spotted with 
white. Very pretty. 

*Culford Rose.—Brilliant carmine salmon; flowers large, 
well formed. A good trusser. 

Louis Schweitzer—Salmon-coloured flowers, white centre ; 
truss good. 

_*Lady Cowper (Francis).—A perfect little gem, and quite 
distinct from anything I have seen. It does not grow above 
7 or 8 inches high, is very free-flowering, the flowers bright 
scarlet, and as an edging for scarlet beds invaluable. Its 
leaf is so small and fine that it hardly looks like a Geranium. 

*Loyalty (Williams).—A bright scarlet flower. Habit of 
plant good. 

There ean be, I think, little doubt that in some of the 
foregoing varieties we have advances on anything previously 
out. There is a size and form amongst many of the Scar- 
lets, combined as these qualities are in some of them, with 
good habit, that will not fail to recommend them for general 
use. Such flowers as Excellent, The Clipper, Lorenzo, &c., 
will, Tam assured, be general favourites. The season not 
having been a favourable one for determining the merits of 
any bedding plants will justify one in not deciding positively 
against a flower; but I am inclined to think that those 
marked with an asterisk will be found the best in each class. 
In this as in every other department of horticulture there 
1S progress ; while at the same time there are many things 
sent out which only the partiality of the raisers can see any 
beauty in beyond those already in cultivation. 

While on the subject of Scarlet Geraniums I cannot forbear 
Saying another word about the plants that appeared at our 
metropolitan exhibitions this season. They were quite, to 


Pretty, but too much like 


Something in the way of 


7 


my mind, unworthy of the well-known skill of our growers. 
Anything more frightful than some of them were, it is im- 
possible to conceive. In some the trusses were tied right 
across, so that stakes and stalks met the eye in every di- 
rection. Other plants were trained table fashion, as plants 
of Pompon Chrysanthemums sometimes are; and in very few 
was there that appearance of neatness and symmetry, which 
it is very easy to give to a Scarlet Geranium. If there be 
any competition this season, let us hope to see more natural 
plants.—D., Deal. 


FRUIT IN THE NEW YORK (AMERICA) 
MARKET. 


New Yorx is abundantly supplied with a profusion of 
various sorts of fresh fruits nearly all the year round, and 
from the number and quality ofindigenous varieties, as well 
as proximity to the West Indies and other regions fayour- 
able to pomological development, she enjoys advantages in 
this respect over most of the European cities. Amongst the 
earlier arrivals come shiploads of Bananas and Pine Apples. 
The Bananas are very fine, and are imported all hanging in 
huge clusters, just as they come from the parent tree. They 
are retailed as cheap as two cents. a single fruit, finer ones, 
of course, dearer in proportion to quality, and are exten- 
sively used during the prevalence of the hot weather, when 
large quantities of ripe fruit can be consumed without de- 
triment to the system. Amongst Pine Apples I noticed 
chiefly the Black Jamaica and Montserrat, with a good 
sprinkling of Smooth Cayennes anda few Providences. They 
are sold from 5 cents. upwards, very fine fruit to be had 
for a quarter of a dollar, equivalent to an English shilling. 

Strawberries come in about the end of May, and begin- 
ning of June, and for three weeks or a month reign supreme, 
to the exclusion of almost all other fruits, and owing to 
the extreme heat then prevailing, the Strawberry season 
only lasts for that period. The same cause also detracts 
materially from the flavour of the Strawberry, the very rapid 
maturing process undergone, operating, at least, against 
the juices of this fruit being highly perfected; but as 
they are seldom eaten singly, and never sent to table as 
gathered, any deficiency of flavour is not easily detected 
when “smothered in crame.” Strawberry-growing for 
market has been gone into most spiritedly, the principal 
grower in the States, Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
rejoicing in the regal title of the “Strawberry King,” and 
long may royalty be thus honoured. Many varieties, such 
as Keens’ Seedling, British Queen, and Sir Harry, do not 
thrive well; but again some others, such as Triomphe de 
Gand, Victoria, La Constante, &c., seem to have a more 
adaptable constitution, and bear abundantly. The favourite 
market variety, and the most prolific bearer I ever saw, is a 
seedling raised in this country, called Wilson’s Albany. It 
is a little acid, unless when dead ripe, but a valuable Straw- 
berry for preserves. Triomphe de Gand has risen rapidly in 
favour, and bids fair to be a standard fruit. 

Small fruits, such as Currants, Raspberries, Cranberries, 
Whortleberries, Blackberries, &c., are supplied in immense 
quantities, the Blackberry being a great favourite, and de- 
servedly so. One variety, the Lawton, is cultivated exten- 
sively and profitably ; it is a large fruit, a free bearer, and 
answers admirably for either dessert or preserves. Made 
into what is termed Blackberry brandy, it is highly prized 


/as an antidote to many disorders incidental to a hot climate, 


and I heard one energetic, demonstrative lady tel! how this 
summer, instead of idling away her time at a fashionable 
watering-place, ste took up her quarters in what is termed 
the Blackberry country, in New Jersey, made seventy-two 
gallons of Blackberry brandy with her own hands, and for- 
warded it direct to the armies in the field, where she 
trusted it would be the means of alleviating some suffering 
—a most notable instance of how far active benevolence tran- 
scends passive sympathy. Cranberries are cultivated ex- 
tensively, and are highly prized by housekeepers for pies, 
puddings, preserves, &c., one company having a patch of 
25,000 acres in one location in New Jersey, for their pro- 
duction, and having lately taken in another 10,000 acres for 
the same purpose. Mr. Tillyard used to exhibit good dishes 
of the Amierican Cranberry at the various London shows, 
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and they formed valuable auxiliaries to his collection of 
frnit; but they do not seem to have been grown to any 
great extent. 

The market has been fairly flooded this season with 
Peaches; for several weeks a daily supply of from 40 to 
45,000 baskets was calculated to have reached this city, 
each basket containing nearly a bushel. They come prin- 
cipally from the States of Delaware and New Jersey, having 
as a rule most doggedly refused to ripen around New York 
for some years past. ‘The Peach is grown in orchards just 
as you will find the Apple growing in the Carse of Gowrie, 
or Devonshire, but the fruit generally averages small, and 
lacks the luscious richness of the cultivated varieties grown 
out of doors, from Sutherlandshire to the Isle of Wight. 
This deficiency of flavour is the natural result of the quan- 
tity grown, as the same attention cannot be paid as at home, 
where every individual fruit receives especial care, no super- 
fluous foliage being allowed to shade it from the sun, or 
noxious insects prey on its vitals. 

Nectarines are not known except to professionals, and the 
few Apricots that I have seen were poor, Plums are very 
fine, and reach market in large quantities. I noticed some 
old acquaintances amongst them, such as Green Gage, 
Damson, Jefferson, &c. Both Musk and Water Melons are 
supplied in immense quantities, and a fine sight during the 
prevalence of the hot weather it is to see this deliciously 
grateful fruit piled up on the stalls in thousands, a supply 
of Water Melon being kept cut up ready to quench the 
thirst of hurried passers-by, for the small sum of 5 cents. 
The Musk Melons are retailed from 10 cents. a-piece, and 
were even finer and more plentiful this season than ever. 

Grapes, both native and exotic, are first-class. The 
fruiterers have the exotic varieties nearly all the year round, 
comprising those which are so well known to the horticul- 
tural public, and as their cultivation is in the hands of pro- 
fessional gardeners, this is sufficient guarantee of their ex- 
celience, and could distance be annihilated, many of the 
London exhibitors would have to look out for their honours. 
Having been free from mildew, that scourge of Grape- 
growing districts, the native Grapes were even finer this 
season than usual. The principal varieties at market were 
—Conecord, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, 
and Catawba, the Isabella being now nearly superseded. 
The Catawba is principally cultivated for its wine-producing 
qualities. I should think most of these varieties would do 
well in the south of England, where the Sweetwater ripens 
so well, and often when admiring the fine bold outline of 
the terraces at Fonthill from the opposite slope, I have 
thought what a fine vineyard might be made along their 
front, where Mr. Beckford shaped beauty out of barrenness, 
and the present proprietor, the Marquis of Westminster, 
has done so much to renovate the place, and improve the 
condition of his workmen. 

Pears are now quite an American institution, most of the 
fine varieties growing frecly as standards, there being no 
such thing as garden walls for fruit trees here, for gardeners 
to show their skill and waste their time, in training trees in 
all manner of impossible ways, a simple picket fence gene- 
rally doing duty as an inclosure. Neither Jargonelle, Marie 
Louise, or Easter Beurré, do much good, but they are almost 
the only exceptions I know. Williams’s Bon Chrétien, 
under the popular name of Bartlett, is the great market 
fruit, and I have seen the trees literally loaded to the ground 
with large, finely developed fruit, and as an instance of the 
prolific properties of the Pear here, I have seen fine fruit of 
Duchesse d’Angouléme selling for a cent. a-piece; but this 
is by no means a common occurrence. ‘The following are to 
be found in every collection of Pears deserving the name, 
and are all reliable varieties in this climate—viz., Doyenné 
@Eté, Kingsessing, Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré Diel, Beurré 
d’Anjou, Seckel, Beurré Gris d’'Hiver Nouveau, Belle Lu- 
crative or Fondante d’Automne, Doyenné Boussoch, Doyenné 
Sieulle, Virgalieu, Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Onondaga, Urbaniste, Glou Moreeau, &c. As a rule most of 
these varieties thrive much better on the Pear than on the 
Quince stock. 

The Apple also comes in for its share of public patronage, 
and well does the famous Newtown or Fall Pippin deserve 
its name, as it makes both a first-rate dessert and good 
cooking Apple. The Baldwin, Spitzenburgh, Astrachan, and 
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a few others, make their annual appearance in the market, 
bué all fall immeasurably short, in point of merit, of the New- 
town Pippin, as no housekeeper will use any other while she 
can get this, a very sure test of the general utility of any 
variety of fruit.—Davin Foutis, New York, December 12th, 


THE SOMERFORD VINERIES—DISTANCE 
BETWEEN VINES. 


In Mz. Q. Read’s report on the Somerford vineries in your 
Journal of the 6th ult., it is stated that the back walls are 
planted with different Vines, and that these bore fruit 
nearly down to the ground. 

Presuming the houses to be of the lean-to form of the 
ordinary dimensions, about 15 feet wide, and about as much 
high, the canes on front rafters being planted as usual and 
trained on the spur system, my question is, Whether the Vines 
on the back wall will have light and sun enough, so as to be 
still frnited downwards, when the front Vines are full grown? 

I am an amateur fruit-grower, principally of Vines, and 
am just about erecting two other lean-to vineries. In my 
former houses I made use of the back wall by training some 
Vines almost up to the top, and then dividing them into two 
horizontal branches, as in the Montreuil mode of training. 
In this way the Vine catches the top light and thrives very 
well, but a great part of the lower wall is entirely without 
fruit. For this reason the Somerford-way is to be pre- 
ferred if the lower parts of the stem really receive light 
enough for fruiting well. Then I have another question to 
ask. I find the distance at which it is generally recom- 
mended to plant Vines in a Vine-border is 2} or 3 feet; I 
never planted them nearer to each other than 4 feet, and 
even with this distance the laterals, although on the proper 
spur system, almost meet. Now, with closer planting they 
must partly cross each other, even with close pinching-in. 
should, therefore, like to know whether 3 feet is really the 
distance generally adopted in England ? a 

Allow me, before concluding, to remark on a notice in your 
paper the other day regarding the Black Hamburgh grafted 
on the Chasselas Musqué. I practised this five years ago 
with very fair success. The growth is rather strong on this 
stock; the bunches and berries are large, but lighter- 
coloured than those of another Vine on its own roots; the 
skin of the berries, however, is more tender, the flesh very 
sugary, but of rather less flayour.—JoHn W., Hamburgh, 
Germany. 

[In reply to your German correspondent’s very reasonable 
question, { wish to say that the vineries at Somerford Park 
are not ordinary lean-to’s, but what may be termed nearly 
half span-roofed. The inside dimensions of the houses are 
as follows:—Width, 15 feet; height of back wall, 10 feet 
3 inches ; front to the underside of the rafter, 4 feet 6 inches ; 
height to the ridge, 12 feet; with a north light 4 feet 
3 inches in length. ‘Lhe Vines in front are 4 feet apart, and 
are planted on the inside, but provision is made for the roots 
to go outside when the inside border becomes somewhat 
exhausted, the front wall being arched for that purpose. 
The Vines at the back wall are planted 5 feet apart, and 
two rods are taken from each Vine, thus making the rods 
2 feet G6 inches asunder, and at the time of my visit the 
lowest bunches on these Vines were 2 feet 6 inches from the 

round. 7 

. Now, I consider there is a very considerable advantage 
in a house of this description over an ordinary lean-to 
for planting Vines at the back, as 4 feet of rafter and 
4 or 6 feet of the back wall can be relied on to produce 
good Grapes after the Vines have reached the ap cad 
become established. It is not to be expected that the Vines 
will continue to produce good fruit so near the ground as 
they have done this year, but about one-half of the back 
wall may be depended on as being productive. bss: 

I do not wonder at your correspondent’s back wall in his 
ordinary lean-to vinery being unproductive, but I should 
expect his branches trained horizontally near the top, not 
only to grow well, but also to bear plenty of fruit, provided 
the Vines are in a healthy condition. iv 

With regard to the distance Vines are planted apart, it is 
now becoming almost general in England to plant much 
closer than formerly, and there is no objection to their being 
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2 or 23 feet apart. I planted a small vinery about a fort- 
night ago. (In the following compost :—to every five or six 
barrowsful of turf from an old pasture, I add one barrowful 
of-old mortar rubbish, to that nearly one barrowful of ground 
oyster shells, and to the above another barrowful of ground 
tones and woollen waste, the latter procured from a woollen 
manufactory.) I have planted them 2 feet from plant to 
plant, that is one to go up the rafter and one up the centre 
of each light. In order not to be overcrowded with branches 
we shall disbud freely, and reculate the spurs at the winter 
‘pruning, and where we should have two spurs on rods 4 feet 
apart, we only require one when only half that distance. if 
you expect to take a given quantity of fruit from each light 
of a vinery, it is much better to take it from two Vines than 
one, you have double the quantity of roots to produce the 
same weight of fruit, and consequently the Vines do not so 
soon become exhausted.—Q. Rap. ] 


POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA CULTURE. 


Propasty no plant in cultivation is more ornamental 
during the winter months than Poinsettia pulcherrima—that 
is, when it is well grown. Hven under indifferent culture 
it is ornamental from the brilliant colour of the terminal 
bracts. It is also one of the most accommodating of plants, 
as scarcely any amount of ill-treatment or neglect, with the 
exception of an unsuitable temperature, will destroy it or 
prevent its blooming in its proper season. It will bloom 
freely as a large plant, or as a very small one, thus accom- 
modating itself to a large conservatory or shallow pit. 

No one who is desirous of having a really ornamental plant, 
and can command a winter temperature of from 50° to 70°, 
need despair of cultivating this Poinsettia. During the 
summer a rather close greenhouse is all that is required to 
start and keepit growing ; but to give my own experience of 
its culture in a connected form I will begin at the beginning. 

In order to have a large plant of it, take a plant that has 
flowered, keep it rather dry, in a temperature of about 50°, 
until April or the beginning of May, and when in a tempe- 
tature of 60° it will most likely begin to start into growth. 
It may have been previously cut down to within about § or 
9 inches of the collar, or it may be cut according to the 
manner in which it breaks, so as to leave three, four, or 
more shoots: 
out of the pot, pull off some of the old roots, and shaking 
out some of the old soil, put it in a pot a size larger than it 
was before, using a mixture of equal parts of peat and loam, 
with sufficient sand to make the soil porous. Place the 
plant in a stove or hotbed, and it will soon take to the new 
soil, and show roots through the bottom. When this is the 
case it may be shifted into a 12 or 13-inch pot, in which it 
may be allowed to flower, unless it is desired to have a very 
large specimen, when it may have a third shift about the 
end of July into an 18-inch pot, using the same kind of soil, 
and bearing in mind that a slightly increased temperature 
is advantageous after each potting. When, however, it has 
taken good hold of the soil after the last shift, a vinery or 
rather close greenhouse will suit it very well until the 
middle of September, when it should have a temperature 
never under 50°, and an average of 60° would suit it much 
better. It may then have an occasional dose of liquid ma- 
nure, say twice a-week. I forgot to state that the pomts of 
the shoots may be stopped about the time of the second 
shift; this will cause two or three shoots to be thrown out 
from each. From the end of July it will grow rapidly until 
it begins to show the scarlet bracts, which will be about the 
beginning of November, and at Christmas it will be in its 
prime. It may be permitted to bloom as long as it will, 
and may then be gradually allowed to become dry, and rest, 
taking care, however, that it is not overdried. When the 
time arrives for starting it again it may receive the same 
treatment as before. It is better to take a smaller plant to 
‘make a large specimen the next season than to take the 
same plant, which would have to be reduced nearly to its 
original size, or treated after the manner of a specimen 
Geranium. 

Many prefer having plants in small pots with a single 
head of bloom on each ; and where there is no convenience 
for growing large plants this is the best way. Under any 


When it has made two or three leaves turn it | 
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circumstances such plants are useful for decoration, and 
make capital plants for the dinner-table. 

Tn order to obtain them one or more old plants are neces- 
sary to cut from in May, when they have had their rest, and 
been started into growth. ‘The shoots being 8 or 4 inches 
long, are taken off, and placed in small pots in an equal 
mixture of peat, loam, and sand, and plunged in a brisk 
bottom heat. When struck they may be potted in four-inch 
pots, and shifted from them to six or seven-inch pots. They 
will not branch, but the freer their growth the larger will 
be the head of bloom on each. They may be had still 
smaller by starving the old plants until later in the season, 
and taking off the shoots in July, potting them singly into 
thamb pots, and when rooted shifting into four-inch pots, , 
in which they will bloom. The plants wiil be small, and 
the flowe: in proportion; but they will be as ornamental 
and effective for decoration as can well be conceived. I 
have known them so grown in large quantities for Covent 
Garden Market, and a prettier sight than such large masses 
could not well be imagined; in fact, Poinsettia pulcherrima 
is a plant that will always reward the cultivator, whether 
grown simply for decorative purposes or for profit. — 
FB. Curry. 


MANAGEMENT OF ROSES IN THE NORTH. 


I wave read with much pleasure Mr. Radclyffe’s letter, in 
page 468, and beg to thank him for the advice it contains. 
T find that I have now most of the varieties recommended, 
including those mentioned in a subsequent paragraph. I 
have also many others, and hope to be able, next season, if 
all go well, to add a few to the list with which he has favoured 
us. In the meantime I think the following, which are not 
included, will not disappoint growers in the north, at least, 
so far as the opening of their flowers is concerned—viz.:— 
Catherine Guillot, Madame Vidot, Duchesse de Cambacéres, 
Lord Raglan, Buffon, Empéreur de Maroc, Cardinal Patrizzi, 
Safrano (T.), and Comtesse Murinais (Moss). 

As regards the particular merits of the above, I must 
allow amateurs to judge for themselves; but I may be per- 
mitted to observe, that where such Roses as Madame Vidot, 
Catherine Guillot, and Lord Raglan can be grown success- 
fully, they should never be omitted, however small the col- 
lection may be. Nothing in the form of a Rose could surpass 
the first of these as it bloomed with me this last season. I 
know that in some instances it has failed to give satisfaction, 
but while I can obtain a single bloom, such as it produced 
here, I will endeavour to find a place for it. The other two I 
saw in flower at a place about thirty miles to the west of this, 
at an elevation of nearly 700 feet above Loch Ness, and of 
which it may almost be said that, when it ceases to rain it 
commences to snow; there cannot, therefore, be any doubt 
as to their being suitable to the wants of northern growers. 

I now beg to refer to the concluding paragraph of Mr. 
Radelyffe’s letter, and I trust he will pardon me in pointing 
out a slight mistake which he appears to have made. He 
says—‘ Celina is only fit to bud upon.” (Probably meaning 
at the time the H.B. Celini). By referring to page 436, he 
will find that the variety I make mention of is the Moss 
Rose “ Celina,’ which I do not for a moment suppose he 
would recommend for such a purpose. I was glad to find 
that I had treated Auguste Mie and Victoria in accordance 
with his directions, which I trust may have the desired 
effect. 

I will now with your permission, reply to the observations 
of “A Supscriser, Aberdeen,’ and endeavour to supply the 
information requested, but in the first place I beg to state, 
in reference to the cultivation of the Rose, that although 
certain fixed rules are laid down for our guidance, it does 
not follow that the same treatment will answer equally well 
inall situations. Where there is pure air, deep loamy soil, and 
good drainage, it is pretty plain sailing, but in the absence 
of these essentials, it becomes necessary for us to exercise 
a little of our own judgment, and it is astonishing some- 
times what a person can accomplish when guided by a little 
common sense. I would remind my brother amateurs, that 
it is not where everything goes on smoothly with us that 
we learn most. No, the little difficulties we frequently meet 
with are oftentimes our best instructors. As an instance of 
this, I beg to refer them to the letter of « Anigui,” at 
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page 411, from which we may all take a lesson; but I find I 
am digressing, I will, therefore, proceed at once to answer 
“A SUBSCRIBER'S ” inquiries. In the first place, then, he will 
observe in the third paragraph, page 436, that I give the 
preference to the Manetti stock budded and planted deeply 
—that is, with the junction of the bud with the stock 
2 inches or so under the surface. In the second place, the 
only additional information I can give respecting the Rose 
is, thaf it is generally known here under the name of the 
**Maiden’s Blush.” Should he not be able to find it under 


that name, I have no doubt the description I have already: 


given of it will lead to its discovery in one or other of the 
cottage gardens in his neighbourhood. I may, however, in- 


* form him, that I intend using this as a stock cautiously— 


hasty conclusions are dangerous sometimes—it is all that I 
have said of it, but I have since observed that the stem 
does not increase in size in proportion to the head; con- 
sequently, the bark may in time hecome indurated, and we 
may, in a year or two, find the heads beginning to assume 
a sickly appearance, and ultimately dying off altogether. 
If, however, it should turn out all right in this respect, I 
am still of opinion it will beat the Briar. 

I will now describe the manner in which I treat my Roses 
generally, and leave “A SusscRIBER” to judge for himself 
as to whether such treatment may be suitable to his cir- 
cumstances. First, then, I must tell him that nearly all 
my dwarf plants are in two borders by themselves, the 
second border is a continuation of the one I have before 
described. I find that they contain just seventy plants, and 
as many varieties. In other parts of the garden there may 
be twenty or thirty more, but here let me state, that I do 
not approve of growing so many varieties in a small collection 
when not intended for exhibition purposes. A third of the 
number in my opinion would be quite sufficient, but I am 
groping my way, and doing it in order to find out what are 
most suitable to the climate, but to resume. About the 
beginning of the present month, having received two or 
three dozen fresh plants, I made a complete re-arrangement 
of my borders, that done I staked each plant firmly, after 
which I mulched the whole with pig manure, about 4 inches 
thick, taking care to keep it an inch or two from the stems 
of the plants. I then covered the whole with long heather 
to the depth of about 14 foot laid on very loosely, which in 
my opinion is much better than fern for the purpose, as it 
allows the air to circulate more freely which is of great im- 
portance. The whole of the above are either on the Manetti 
or dwarf stocks of the Dog Rose, although I certainly prefer 
the former. Some of them do very well indeed on the latter, 
but it must be borne in mind that deep planting does not 
suit this description of stock. My practice is to have the 
crown from 2 to 3 inches under the surface. Of standards I 
have but few of last year’s budding, in consequence of a 
number of the buds having been destroyed by an insect. 
They are all under bud this year and looking well, and I 
hope, after the warning I have received, to carry them 
through safely. I have each bud protected with a piece of 
oiled paper (old newspapers brushed over with boiled oil and 
allowed to get dry), contracted at one end and tied firmly 
round the shoot above the bud, leaving sufficient room 
underneath. ‘This does not, like hay or other soft material, 
retain moisture, which in my opinion is more injurious to 
dormant buds than frost. All these as well as the dwarfs 
are firmly staked and mulched, with a little heather placed 
round their roots as well. The heads of standards, especially 
the moderate and dwarf-growing varieties, I protect by 
placing around them and amongst the shoots a few branches 
of heather, and tying the root ends firmly round the stake, 
giving them the appearance of so many inverted brooms. 
So much for protection, now for the removal of it. Well, 
about the beginning of March if the weather be favourable, 
I take off one-half of the heath and the remainder about 
the middle of the month. I then in a few days afterwards 
remove the manure from the surface to the kitchen garden, 
that done I prune the whole, trim up the borders, and make 
all look tidy. I have now nothing to do, with the exception 
of attending to them as occasion may require with weak 
guano water, of which I have always a cask at hand, or other 
liquid manure, but to watch the progress of the plants and 
admire their beauties when in bloom. 


particular, I trust for the sake of others as well as myself, 
that I may be put right by my valued instructors in THE 
JouRNAL oF HorricutTuRE.—Locu NeEss. 

P.S.—A hint as to the best way of stopping the insect, to 
which I have alluded, from committing such havoc among 
the buds, will oblige. 


TRENCHING. 
I yinp that ground can be dug thus, at about one-third 


the expense of digging 
all the ground, and left 
in a much better state 
for the action of frost. 


The land also remains dry. You will perceive that only one- 
third of the ground is removed.—A Constant Reaper. 


[If exposing the soil to frost and other atmospheric in- 
fluences is all that is required, the above plan is available, 
but not if the objects are either to deepen the soil, or bring 
the lower stratum to the surface.—Ebs. | 


PEARS ON THORN STOCKS. 


Wir reference to the communication with this heading 
in your Number for 27th ult, 1 may mention that in the 
garden at Preston Hall, near Dalkeith, in the county of 
Edinburgh, there is an old Muirfowl’s Egg Pear tree grafted 
on the Hawthorn, now in perfect health, and which bears 
fruit of excellent quality. j 

The gardens at Preston Hall were laid out fully three- 
quarters of a century since by the late Mr. Hay, who was 
then gardener there, and who afterwards practised in Hdin- 
burgh with considerable success as a garden architect, and 
the tree in question seems to be one of those planted when 
the garden was formed. : 

I may mention that I some years since sent a basket of 
the fruit to a meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, 
and the members present declared them to be “ excellent, 
as well as “interesting.” I have tried a good many Pears 
on the Hawthorn stock, some of which are now more than 
ten years old, and all have invariably done well.—WiLLiam 
Gorriz, Bangholm, Edinburgh. 


GARDENERS DURING ILLNESS. 


Ann there any rules for paying gardeners during sick- 
ness? I mean, is it a gentleman’s duty to pay his gardener 
when he cannot attend work through being sick? Ishould — 
very much like to know.—E. B. 


[We regret that we cannot give any definite reply. The 
“duty” of a gentleman to pay his gardener when from 
sickness unable to attend work, must ever remain a question 
of principle and of feeling, rather than of right and duty. 
Something will, no doubt, depend upon how a servant is 
hired—domestic or out-door, and whether he is a yearly 
weekly or monthly servant. To the credit of our gentry, 
the most of them, when a servant is ill, will pay for a time, 
and may also secure medical help. We have known servants 
accept all this as merely a matter of course, and not as a 
subject to be grateful for, yet such treatment spontaneously 
arises from generous and kindly feeling. If there should 
be any legal right to such payment, that must be much 
lessened in the case of out-door servants. In their case 
the only appeal would be to kindness rather than mere 
duty. Most employers of gardeners treat them kindly on 
such occasions; but that is different from a gardener setting 
up any claim to it as a right. We have known cases, but 
they are few, in which great cruelty was exercised, such as 
giving a man notice to quit when unable to turn himself in 
bed; but in most cases much sympathy and kindness are 
manifested, and this is sure to be an advantage to both in 
the end. Suppose a thoroughly good gardener to have his 
wages stopped for a week’s illness, though he had served 
his employer early and late, we know he would resolve to 
stay with such an employer only as long as it suited him. 
The very changing of servants, even though the old and 
the new might conscientiously do their very best, would 


Such is my mode of treatment, and if I am wrong in any ; soon make hayoc, from the very change, with more than 
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would pay the wages of some weeks’ or even months’ illness. 
However, in all such cases the servant will act wisely if 
he seldom thinks, and never speaks, of his own “yiohts” 
and his employer’s “duties.” We have known otherwise 
clever men reason themselves into strange fancies, until 
they became morbidly aggrieved and injured. We believe 
that gardeners, like other workers, must, as a matter of 
course, be able to work in order to receive the stipulated 
remuneration, yet very few gentlemen run close in this 
matter; and of all servants none are more worthy of kind 
consideration than gardeners. | 


ORCHIDS IN FLOWER IN DECEMBER. 


Tuts short list may prove interesting to some few of the 
many lovers of Orchids, as we like to know what plants 
flower at this dull season. I think winter-flowering Orchids 
are worthy of more notice than is usually bestowed upon 
them, as they enliven the dull winter months, when there 
is little of interest to be seen in other departments. It 
would be useless for me to attempt to describe the many 
beauties of this beautiful tribe of plants. 
flower Angrecum sesquipedale, with its ivory white flowers 
5 inches across, with a great tail 12 inches long; A. ebur- 
neum superbum, Ansellia africana, Barkeria Skinneri, Bur- 
lingtonia amcena, Cattleya amethystoglossa, one of the most 
beautiful Cattleyas in cultivation ; Calanthe Veitchii, a beau- 
tiful winter-flowering plant with a spike 4 feet long, thickly 
set with its beautiful rose-coloured flowers; C. vestita rubro- 
oculata, C. vestita lutea, Ccelogyne fuscescens, C. species, 
Cypripedium hirsutissimum, very fine, with two flowers on 
each spike; C. Fairrieanum, C. barbatum nigrum, C. in- 
signis, C. vyenustum, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, E. ama- 
bile, a magnificent variety, one that will become a general 
favourite when known; Galeandra Stangeniana, Ionopsis 
paniculata, Leptotes bicolor, Lelia acuminata, L. anceps, 
4. autumnalis, 2 beautiful variety; L. prestans, Lycaste 
Skinneri, in varieties; Maxillaria venusta, this has been in 
flower six months; M. picta, M. picta majus, Miltonia, 
Morelii atro-rubens, Odontoglossum Insleayii, true; Onci- 
dium Cavendishii, O. Suttonii, O. pulvinatum majus, O. 
sphacelatum, O. species, Phalenopsis amabilis, P. grandi- 
flora, Saccolabium miniatum, S. violacea, Sophronites gran- 
diflora, long and round leaved varieties; S. cernua, S. violacea, 
Phajus maculatus, Trichocentron Pinelli, and Zygopetalum 
crinitum.—E. Mircwetn, Gardener to R. F. Ainsworth, Esq., 
M.D., Lower Broughton, Manchester, 


USES OF COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 


Ixy a recent Number of the Journal you made some 
remarks respecting potting Camellias in cocoa-nut refuse, 
and have rightly recommended it to be mixed with loam. I 
think many persons use too much of the refuse for hard- 
wooded plants, which generally thrive best in good loam 
with very little peat or leaf mould—no more than is suffi- 
cient to keep the soil open and prevent its binding too 
closely together. The refuse may be substituted for the 
peat and leaf mould. I planted an old sickly Camellia, that 
had not flowered for three or four years, in mould mixed with 
about one-fourth of the refuse, and put more than one- 
half closely around the roots; the plants afterwards grew 
vigorously and blossomed well. For Rhododendrons and 
American plants it may be used more freely. 

Whenever I replant trees or shrubs of any kind, I use 
some of the refuse, alone or mixed with the mould, to spread 
thinly about the roots, as it causes a rapid production of 
fine fibrous roots, which afterwards find their way into the 
loam most suitable to maintain their growth. 

At the end of December last year I planted some Roses 
and dwarf Pear trees on the quince stock in my garden ; 
but having no dung, and the soil being rather stiff and poor, 
T used the refuse as I have just described, and then mulched 
them with the refuse only, 5 or 6 inches deep, which effect- 
ually protected the roots from severe frost. Every tree grew 
vigorously and some bore fine fruit. However, as the refuse 
will not support the continuous growth of trees like stable 
manure, I determined to follow the advice of Mr. Rivers in 
his little book, “The Miniature Fruit Garden,’ and have 


We have now in | 


lately taken up all my trees, Roses and Pears, to replant 
them with dung. My gardener and I were both surprised 
to find such a mass of long fibrous roots, grown in one year, 
with the refuse hanging to them. I must observe that the 
refuse mulching was allowed to remain throughout the sum- 
mer, and by watering it occasionally the ground was pre- 
served from being parched and hardened. 

I am just going to prepare an Asparagus-bed, and have 
directed my gardener to work in a quantity of the old refuse 
very freely with the soil and dung, and to sprinkle in a little 
salt. I shall have this turned over and well mixed at least 
twice before putting in the plants in March. This will make 
the soil rich and light, through which the Asparagus will 
shoot up strong and straight, as I have seen in the gardens 
of a gentleman who seems to have a mania for this refuse.— 
H. E., Surbiton. 


BURY HILL, 
Tre Seat or A. K. Barctay, Esq. 


In travelling from London by the South-Eastern Railway, 
after leaving that labyrinth of lines which unite at London 
Bridge, the first few miles present the usual features offered 
by the suburbs of a large town. There seems, indeed, to be 
vast quantities of waste ground by the sides of the railway, 
more so than near most lines in less densely populated 
districts ; but there is nothing to call for particular remark 
until the cold, bleak station of Redhill is gained—cold and 
bleak in winter, but pleasant in the extreme in sammer—the 
new and rising town of Redhill appearing in full view, with 
its villas, and comfortable-looking dwellings clustered to- 
gether in the valley, as well as crowning the various emi- 
nences by which the town is surrounded. Here the Dover 
and Canterbury lines turn off to the left, while the Brighton 
one proceeds straight on; but a branch of the South- 
Eastern curves round to the right, cutting through amongst 
the hills and deep valleys of Surrey, and it is ashort journey 
on this line that brings us to Bury Hill. The scenery on the 
road thither is as much diversified as on any short railway 
journey I know. The deep cuttings and some high embank- 
ments give tokens of the vast quantities of sand which have 
rendered the name of Reigate one of our household words. 
A gardener travelling that way for the first time will see 
that there is no fear of fine white silver sand for propa- 
gating purposes ever becoming scarce, though he may envy 
the wasteful manner in which he sees it lying about. He 
may, however, console himself by reflecting on the fact 
that the overlying mould is neither plentiful nor of the 
best kind for cultural purposes. Some smiling vallies are 
passed through, the village of Betchworth is reached, and, 
leaving that, the eye instinctively rests upon the high chalk 
hill to the right, which is Box Hill, a favourite resort for 
picnic and other pleasure parties, and the traveller may 
remember being -told that the Box tree grows wild here. 
Most of the boxwood required for various purposes was once 
supposed to have been obtained from this place; but large 
quantities are now imported from abroad, so much so as to 
cause fears of the supply being exhausted even in countries 
where the tree is more plentiful than in England. Box 
Hill, however, has, no doubt, contributed its share, and even 
now the plant is said to be plentifully spread over the waste, 
and with Yew, Juniper, and some Hazel and Birch trees, 
gives the top and abrupt sides of the hill a clothed appear- 
ance, which is rendered the more conspicuous by the white, 
chalky character of the surrounding ground. 

Passing Box Hill, a short stage brings the traveller to 
the important town of Dorking, nestled as it were ina valley, 
the hilly district by which it is surrounded having more the 
stamp of distinct ridges than broken mountain scenery. 
Here we leave the rail, and a pleasant walk of about two 
miles brings us to the entrance gates to Bury Hill. A broad 
carriage road leads from the gates, curving right and left to 
meet the requirements of the ascending ground, and every 
now and then opening up fresh views, or, perhaps, a noble 
specimen of a tree planted by some former possessor arrests 
the eye. The curves and gradients are of that easy kind 
which modern roadmaking can find but little to improve 
upon. After traversing some distance this prettily rather 
than densely clothed eminence, another turn of the road 
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brings us in view of the mansion, which resembles one of 
those commodions structures erected in the end of the 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century; when 
the comfortable dwelling-house was beginning to take the 
place of the feudal stronghold of earlier times. The principal 
front is to the south, but the carriage approach is on the 
other side, and on account of the inequality of the ground, 
the entrance is one storey higher on that side than the 
ground is on the south; but even this inequality is nothing 
compared with the rise in the ground at the north side, 
for after allowing sufficient space for the requirements of a 
carriage entrance, a grass lawn in one unbroken slope rises, 
I should think, not less than 100 feet. This beautiful 
and uniform slope is about 250 feet wide at bottom, but 
narrowed-in at top; and eyen beyond what might be called 
the top of this slope, another slope about 20 feet wide, 
still ascending, and at right angles with the front door, 
carries on the view to the top of the hill, on which an orna- 
mental summer-house, or rather exploratory, for I believe 
it has been used for astronomical purposes, forms a suitable 
apex to an eminence commanding an extensive range of 
country. I may mention that the lower part of this fine 
slope is all of plain turf, and seemed to be somewhat steeper 
than the usual gradient adopted of late years—i.e., two to 
one, or a base of 2 teet to 1 foot in perpendicular height. The 
slope was certainly steeper than this, say five to three, and 
if the perpendicular was 100 feet, we have a surface slope of 
about 200 feet, which had an imposing effect. The margins 
of this slope were planted with St. John’s Wort, which here 
grows admirably, while the opening through the wood, con- 
tinuing the view to the summer-honse alluded to, was faced 
with Rhododendrons, which here also found a home such as 
evidently suited their wants in every respect, excepting, 
perhaps, that more water would have been grateful during 
the past season. 

As from the description ofthe high ground at the carriage 
side of the house, it might be inferred that the mansion 
stands on low ground, I must conduct the reader to the 
south side, and there he will see that in addition to the 
difference of the height of a storey in the ground level, the 
latter still continues to recede for a distance of 100 yards or 
more; we then come toa beautiful piece of water, fresh, 
clear, and sparkling, twenty acres or more in extent, which 
occupies a position in the valley. There is a well-wooded 
island in it, and the outline is at suitable places concealed 
by planting and at others shown, so as to give a natural 
appearance to a sheet of water, which in such a situation 
can hardly be too highly valued. A lawn with a few speci- 
men trees sparingly introduced, so as not to impede the 
view, connects the mansion with the ornamental water. The 
dressed ground is for the most part on the opposite, or 
rather the eastern side of the mansion, but there are many 
interesting walks and corners carved out of the wooded hill, 
against which the whole reposes. 

Passing the mansion on the north side, and proceeding 
eastward through a shrubbery, we come to the principal 
flower garden, which, to protect it from rabbits, is fenced in 
with close wirework, but excepting at the gates, by which 
the visitor enters, and one or two other places, the fence is 
everywhere concealed by shrubs skilfully arranged. The 
outline of this enclosure is somewhat circular, and two 
walks cross it in the centre, leading or pointing to important 
features in the ground. A basin occupies the centre, around 
which are arranged a series of flower-beds, these at the 
time of my visit being well filled with Geraniums, Lobelias, 
Petunias, Verbenas, and other bedding plants. ‘These beds 
were all on the turf, and outside were some specimen shrubs, 
and behind these again the best kinds of Pinus. The 
entrances to this garden, four in number, were planted with 
dense masses of Azaleas, which by their healthy appearance 
must have presented a most gorgeous appearance when in 
flower. As it was, in September, the foliage had the rich 
crimgon hue which this shrub puts on late in the season. 
Some hybrid Rhododendrons were also in adjoining com- 
partments, while the deep dense green of a noble specimen 
of Abies Douglasii, bearing cones, was matched in another 

jlace by a good Pinus insignis, planted in 1840. The 

eight of these trees I omitted to ascertain, but they were 
of fair timber proportions, and to all appearance were likely 
to attain a great size. 


As an accompaniment to the flower garden alluded to, 
was a rustic summer-house, thatched with the refuse shavings 
obtained in making wooden barrel hoops. The sides of this 
structure were also of a corresponding rustic character, and 
were partially clothed with Jasmine, and a good variety of 
Silver-blotched Ivy. Some rockwork which I was told was 
the work of the young ladies, adjoined, the whole being 
overshadowed by some noble Oaks. From this point walks 
curved in various directions, several of them ascending the 
hill, which, as previously stated, was clothed with valuable 
timber, which had been judiciously thinned, and Rhodo- 
dendrons, Laurels, Berberries, and the like, planted by the 
thousand many years ago. These, of course, gave all the 
cover that the most ardent sportsman could wish, at the 
same time large open spaces had been cleared here and there, 
and specimen Pines of various kinds planted. Generally 
speaking, these specimens were in groups, some haying been 
planted twenty years and more, and others of more recent 
introduction at alater period. All, or nearly all, were named, 
a sort of brick being usd on which the name of the speci- 
men, its native count’y, and the date of planting, were im- 
printed on the sloping end before it was burnt, and, of 
course, capable of enduring as long as the brick itself. I 
was told that the maker was a Mr. Locker, of Kingston, 
and certainly they deserved to be very generally used, for 
without being obtrusive, they were sufficiently prominent 
to be seen by all who might wish to know the names of the 
trees. 

Among other Pinuses I noticed a fine specimen of Picea 
cephalonica, promising to rival the Silver Fir in magnitude, 
Pinus laricio, and Pinus insignis, which, though only planted 
in 1840, seemed to vie with the natural occupants of the 
forest. Cryptomeria japonica nana, on the other hand, forms 
a dwarf compact bush 3 feet high, and 4. feet through, more 
in the character of Thuja aurea, thus resembling the normal 
condition of the species of which there were also excellent 
representatives. ‘Taxodium sempervirens, which is generally 
supposed to require a damp soil, was here in excellent health 
in one of the driest spots in the kingdom. I am sorry I 
cannot say the same of Araucaria Cunninghami, which, 
though doing as well as at any place where I have met with 
it out of doors, is evidently not sufficiently hardy to en- 
dure the climate of this country if left unprotected. Picea 
Webbiana, which does not thrive very well in most places, 
was better here than in many, and I was told that it per- 
fected its seed. Some Cedars of Lebanon of much greater 
age were less promising than most things around them; 
but a fine specimen of Pinus cembra promised after a time 
to overtake some magnificent Silver Firs in close proximity. 
Picea nobilis and P. Nordmanniana were also well repre- 
sented, the former taking the fine, conical, upright growth 
which renders it so great a favourite when it is well grown ; 
the latter not so far advanced. Bushes of Thuja aurea were 
also to be met with in many places, where also a dwarf form 
of Abies, called A. Gregoriana, presented a dense deep green 
hue; while a still more dwarf or ratherZprostrate plant 
was Juniperus squamata, Ever and anon healthy thriving 
plants of Wellingtonia were to be met with in various stages 
of growth, and what must not be forgotten, some fine speci- 
mens of Deodar gracefully making their way upwards, while 
their bases had every appearance of the trunk being hidden 
from view for many years, so healthy, dense, and vigorous 
were they. I do not remember if there was a good speci- 
men of Picea pinsapo, but believe there was, and most, if 
not all, of the lately-introduced species of Cupressus, Thu- 
jopsis, &e., were to be met with; but I did not notice all in 
detail. With one or two exceptions the whole were in 
excellent order, and the most of them were in positions 
which would enable them to grow on for many year's with- 
out coming in contact with each other—a very common fault 
in many places where some of the finest specimens are to be 
found. 

I have stated that the general features of the place are a 
steep hillside cut into ravines or gullies in various ways, 
the soil being sandy, and, doubtless, containing iron in more 
or less abundance, as the Rhododendrons succeeded so well, 
and vipened their seed and reproduced themselves in the 
common wood. <A long period of very dry weather prior'to 
the middle of September, when I was there, had told severely 
on the Kalmias and Andromedas, which were suffering much, 
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and one or two plants of Rhododendron were pointed out 
that had absolutely died from the drought; but in general 
all was luxuriance and health. 

The good keeping of the place reflected the greatest 
credit on Mr. Whitehead, the gardener, to whose courtesy 
Tam also indebted for the information above; and before 
leaving I must accompany him to the kitchen garden, which 
lies in the valley to the north of the mansion. Good high 
walls surround it, and some useful Grape-houses occupy 
the north wall. Peaches and Nectarines had been in great 
abundance on the walls. Strange to say, some fruit were 
growing in a glass case facing the south which were later 
than the same kinds on the open wall: The glass case con- 
sisted of tall sashes reared against the wall, the bottom 
being about 4 feet from it, and the trees were trained against 
the glass rather than against the wall, and, consequently, 
exposed to the back draught, which had neutralised all the 
advantages of the glass. The fruit here, as well as on the 
walls, was good; but the latter was said to be the better 
flavoured. Mr. Whitehead had also been very successful in 
Mushrooms, and in fact the general condition of every 
<rop was good, considering that a very dry period had been 
passed through. Unfortunately my visit to this department 
was a hurried one, but I saw sufficient to convince me that 
Mr. Whitehead had not accomplished all that was done 
without difficulties, and that these had been successfully 
overcome; while the liberal manner in which the choicest 
Pinuses had been planted about, and the general formation 
of the grounds reflected the highest honour on his employer, 
who, I hope, may long oceupy Bury Hill, which, with its noble 
sheet of water, its slopes, its secluded and romantic walks, 
its varied and interesting views, as well as choice plants 
and good keeping, has a claim to attention which few places 
possess.—J. Ropson. 


WATERING NIGHT. 


“* A liftle water is a dangerous thing; 
Give much, or none, from the Alcinoan spring.” 
—Oxp Paropy. 

I supross that every one who has lived ina country village 
dmows something about “ watering night” in summer time. 
Simpkins had for many years been a curate. Visita- 
tion after visitation Mr. Simpkins had been called over as 
“curate of the same.”’ At last the bishop, at the instance 
of the archdeacon and some of the superior clergy, as well- 
to-do rectors are called, gave him a living—not a very fat 
one, but still it was an advance on the curacy, and enabled 
the Simpkinses to take up gardening in a modest way. 
They began floriculture with two dozen standard Roses. 
There was besides a little lean-to greenhouse, in which, 
alas! there was very little “green.” 

Let us take an “‘inwentory,’ as Tom Tix expresses it in 
“Nicholas Nickleby,’ when reviewing Madame Mantalini’s 
goods under an order frem the sheriff. 

Here is the old Black Hamburgh somewhat bigger than 
Elder berries; here are pot-bound Pelargoniums (Geranium 
is a better word, it is more like the Greek for crane’s-bill) ; 
here is in fact a burnt-up specimen of “something, every- 
thing, and nothing.” 

Tt is watering night both under glass and outside of it. 
Robin, who had lived with them when S. was curate, now 
advanced to head gardener at 12s. per week and house rent 
free (expected to wait at table, though, party nights), is 
summoned. ‘Robin, have you forgotten it is watering 
night? Tell Eliza to bring down my coalscuttle bonnet 
with gipsy frill, and do you fetch my watering-pot (aside, 
about the size of two teapots), with long snipe spout. I 
am going to copy, as Mr. Radclyffe has adyised us, ‘a 
thunderstorm.’ ”? 


Robin had not forgotten “ watering night.” No night did | 


he dread so muchas “thunderstorm” night, and so answers 
Somewhat surlily, “Oh, yes, ma’am, let us copy a wonder- 
storm.” He had nearly got out the words “and forked 
lightning,” when a look assured him that if he attempted 
to be pert she would tell his master and have him discharged. 
“Now fetch a bucket of water, and don’tbe disagreeable.” 
The water fetched, the pot with snipe spout is filled, and 
lown comes the “thunderstorm.” 
i have done it now.” 


There Robin, I think | 
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«Oh, yes, ma’am, if the Giant and Baronne don’t bloom 
now I’m a Dutchman.” 

«Now Robin, don’t use offensive similes; I caution you 
once more. Fetch another bucket of water; let’s begin de 
Novo.” 

«Oh, yes, ma’am, as you say, let’s begin again de Jevo.” 

“Robin, don’t you see dear 8. looking out of the ‘studio’ 
window? I have only just to hold up my little finger and 
he will come: length of servitude wo’n’t serve you. Come, 
be good-tempered, Robin. Bonos mores makes a man, or as 
dear S. says when he hears my voice, ‘ emollit mores, nec 
sinit esse feros. Come, fetch another bucket and Parkes’s 
fork, and, as Mr. Radclyffe advises in his learned articles, 
let us ‘ touch all the points of the roots.’ ” 

At this Robin chuckles with delight. He is always spite- 
ful thunderstorm nights, and is glad of an opportunity of 
doing as much mischief as possible. Accordingly he tumbles 
the baked ground, and breaks off as many roots as he can. 

Now, if Mrs. 8. had stooped down and examined this 
tumbled ground she would have discovered that her thun- 
derstorm had not penetrated the depth of a sheet of Bath 
vellum, and that Robin had eifectually touched the points 
of all the roots with Parkes’s fork. She has, however, had 
enough of it for this night, and exclaims, ‘‘ Well, I never! 
It’s teatime, dear S.is beckoning. There, Robin, I forget 
and forgive. Go in and get a pint of beer, and don’t try 
my patience another time.” 

Robin cheers up a little, but he does not like watering 
night; and in a few days he has his revenge, and runs In 
with smothered delight to say that the Giant and Baronne 
are both dead, and that there is nothing like touching all 
the points of the roots with Parkes’s fork and missus’s thun- 
derstorm. 

In fine, whether 2 plant be in a pot or in the open ground, 
it is useless watering unless sufficient water penetrates to 
touch all the poimts of the roots. A little moving of the 
ground the day after with Parkes’s fork will be serviceable, 
but beware of touching all the points of the roots.—W. F. 
RapcLyFFe, Rushton. 


WINTERING BEDDING PLANTS. 


For the last two winters I have preserved my bedding 
plants in ordinary Cucumber-frames, by placing a small 
petroleum lamp in the centre of the frame, with a square 
piece of tin, above the flame, nailed to the frame. The 
lamps, which cost 1s. or 1s. 6d., are sold by all ironmongers. 
The spirit costs 3s. per gallon, and the consumption is not 
great, as the wicks are smali. I adopt the additional pre- 
caution of surrounding my frame with straw about a foot 
thick; the glass is also covered at night with straw mats.— 
G. C., Chadlington. 


FRENCH versus ENGLISH ASPARAGUS 
CULTURE. 

Mr. Watson, at page 510, finds fault with me for giving 
my opinion on the French system of growing Asparagus as 
applied to the climate of England. I can only restate my 
conviction, after growing Asparagus on both systems— 
English and French—that “ there is no benefit in the 
French system,” for we do not measure the value of Aspara- 
gus in England solely by its appearance, but according to 
its utility. 

Growing Asparagus with a blanched shoot is no new 
practice even in England, and it is one not likely to take 
with the English, though it may be in request at aldermanic 
dinners. I have eaten French Asparagus, and though it be 
a little more tender than that of English growth, aiter dis- 
cussing about 3 inches of the tips the lower part reminds 
me of what I used to find a stick of liquorice in my youth, 
exceedingly woody. 

As to my thinking nothing can be good out of England, 
I know, however much some people can see in other 
countries, that England, and especially her gardeners, are 
looked upen as patterns of that which is good. It has 
been said that we should never be able to raise as good 
Roses here as in France, but John Hopper, King’s Acre, and 
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other results of English efforts, prove that in our ill-adapted 
climate we can equal even the French in Rose-growing. We 
have done what other nations said we never could, and 
L’Héraut’s assertion that ‘“‘ we shall never grow as fine 
Asparagus in England as they do in France,” may be classed 
as one of those impossibilities. We have grown as fine As- 
paragus in England as was ever grown in France, if that 
named by Mr. Watson be the heaviest grown there, and 
Englishmen can grow fine Asparagus without worn-out vine- 


yards.—G. A. 


ROSES IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 


I Fruniy agree with the remarks of your-reverend corre- 
spondent in your Number of December 20th regarding 
Roses on the Manetti stock. ‘The result of my observations 
and practice leads me to fully corroborate your correspon- 
dent’s article. I found Roses generally do far better and 
bloom more profusely on the Manetti stock than the Briar. 
Roses budded on the Dog Rose were very subject to moss 
on the stocks, the result being a sickly plant and premature 
death: whereas Roses worked low on the Manetti escaped, 
and grew luxuriantly. As regards kinds adapted for the 
north of Ireland, all kinds which thrive well in the midland 
counties of England would, I think, do well, even in the 
north of Ireland. The winters are not there so severe and 
fatal to Roses as in some parts of England. When such 
things as Linum flavum will stand out of doors unscathed, I 
think the generality of the Rose tribe will not be injured. 
I can only say that while I was in Ireland I never met with 
a death resulting from frost.—JoHn Epuiineron, Wrotham 
Park, Barnet. 


MANAGEMENT OF FLOWER SHOWS. 


Iw the locality from which I write we have had for the 
last six years a very successful flower show, but I am afraid 
its days will be short if some alterations are not made in 
the rules and committee of management. 

In the first place, exhibitors are allowed to purchase any 
plant eight weeks previous tothe exhibitions. This is quite 
long enough, and where a collection may casually happen to 
lose a plant it is quite right that a short time should be 
allowed to fill its place up. This I do not complain of; 
but when a person purchases an entire collection to compete 
for the prize just eight weeks before the show, thus prevent- 
ing or taking the place of one who has grown his plants from 
mere cuttings, and has cultivated them as many years as 
his more wealthy neighbour has done weeks, this seems to 
me unfair. By such a proceeding many old and first-class 
cultivators will cease to exhibit against a rich man, and I, 
for one, think very properly so too. 

In the second place, there is a committee of about twenty 
in number, and two of them are the most determined of the 
prizetakers. The remainder of the committee care not who 
get the prizes, all they desire is a good exhibition and large 
company. In such a case it will not be difficult to demon- 
strate that the power of these two exhibitors predominates 
in the committee, and the unequal schedule of prizes will 
clearly show that its compilers are interested in competing 
for the prizes. 

Another, and by far the greatest mismanagement, is in 
the choice of judges. Complaints against their decisions are 
numerous. ‘wo judges are chosen in each department, 
with a referee in cases of collections being in their opinion 
of equal merit. This referee ought, as well as the judges, 
to be, as far as can be, a stranger, and more so to the plants ; 
but I have too often heard that they only decide in favour of 
those collections with which they are acquainted when two 
are so equal that it is difficult to say which is the better; 
which difficulty often occurs. Under such judges the stranger 
has but a poor chance of winning many first prizes. Are 
there no means of leaving the selection of the judges to the 
exhibitors ? How are they selected at the great London 
shows? At all events, let the names of the judges be known, 
and then exhibitors may use their own discretion as to 
placing their productions before them. 

Tam also of opinion that it is much better that all these 


bitors being on the committee. I shall feel greatly obliged 
by a small space for these notes in your columns, in order to 
elicit the opinions of some of your correspondents, as they 
may be of great service to the managers of many provincial 
shows, which is my object in writing.—R. F., Thirsk, Yorkshire. 


DRESSING THE STEMS OF ROSE TREES. 


I am purposing to scour the stems of my standard Roses 
with Gishurst compound, in the course of next month 
(January), in the same way that I have found so beneficial 
to the stems of fruit trees. Would you recommend half a . 
pound of the compound dissolved in a gallon of water as 
about the right strength? I suppose it would be all the 
more efficient if applied warm—say at a temperature of 
100°. Should I be in danger of doing mischief if I were 
to syringe the heads of the trees at the same time with the 
same solution? The scrubbing, I conclude, should be done 
in the absence of frost. I suppose any temperature above 
36° would be suitable—Country CuRATE. 


[Perform the operation in mild weather, and treat the 
tops, with a brush or syringe, with the mixture not so strong 
as forthe stems.] 


POTATO PRODUCE. 


« AGricona” having doubted the results of the experi- 
ments of ““W. W.H., Prescot, Lancashire,” with Paterson’s 
Blue Potato, Iam induced to offer a few remarks on the 
growth of this root. : 

First. I beg to notice that in neither of the communications 
of “W. W.H.,” nor of “Acricona,” and “ UrpwaRDS AND 
Onwanrps,” is mention made of the distance apart at which 
the sets were planted. “Acricona,” however, calculates 
the produce per acre, according to the produce obtained by 
“«W. W.H.,” from 14 Ibs. of sets, to be upwards of 50 tons 
per acre. “The quantity ofseed for an acre at the ordinary 
distance,” continues “ AGRicota,”’ “ with rows 3 feet apart, 
&e.” Now, what the ordinary distance may be is the 
question of which we are left in total ignorance, and this is 
one of the greatest points in computing the produce per 
acre, for it does not follow that sets 1 foot 6 inches apart 
will yield as much per acre as those at 2 feet apart, or at 
3 feet apart. Nor do any of them give the weight of the 
sets. These might weigh 4 ozs. (a large set), or 2 ozs. each, 
and the ground being planted with the larger size in rows 
3 feet apart, and 18 inches asunder, 9680 sets would be re- 
quired to plant an acre, and there being 56 sets in a stone, 
each weighing 4 ozs., the return per acre would, at forty-four 
times the weight of the sets, be a little over 474 tons; but 
were the sets only 2 ozs. each, the produce per acre would be 
only 23} tons. 

Experiments of this kind are apt to lead to an incorrect 
conclusion when the produce per acre is calculated by the 
produce of a certain weight of sets without stating the 
extent of ground occupied by them. We do not want to 
know what kind of Potato gives the greatest yield from the 
least seed, but the Potato that affords the heaviest crop from 
the least extent of ground. We want to make two blades 
of grass grow where one only grew formerly. Potatoes 
affording a large return per root require a large amount of 
room for their shrub-like haulm, whilst those with smaller 
haulm can be grown in one-half, or a proportionately less 
space, so that with two kinds the results may be very dif- 
ferent, and this through planting at improper distances. 
Suppose we plant the Scotch Regent in rows 2 feet apart, 
and only 1 foot from set to set in the row, the return would 
not equal that of the Ash-leaf Kidney, for the distanee would 
suit the latter, but be insufficient for the requirements of 
the former; yet plant the Scotch Regents in rows 3 feet 
apart, with the sets from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, and they 
would give nearly double the produce of the Ash-leaf Kidney 
though planted at a much greater distance. 

Incredible as the return of Paterson’s Blue Potato, as 
given by “W. W. H.,” may seem to “Aaricoza,” I may 
state that for 14 ]bs. of sets to yield 618 Ibs. of tubers, is not 
at all extraordinary. ‘There being 56 4 ozs. sets in 14]bs., 


horticultural shows should be managed without the exhi-]} the yield per root is only 11 lhs., no great weight that, it 
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being 5lbs. less than a root of Negro grown this year by | eastern counties, or a gallon of bread in Kent. Still, a 


““UpwarpDs AND Onwarbs,” and noted at page 466. 

Great as these weights may seem, I have communications 
from different parts of the kingdom, which show that the 
weights named by “W. W. H.,” and “ Upwarps AND 
OnwWARDs,”’ are comparatively poor. One of these instances 
of extraordinary produce I copy, with the name of the grower, 
the gentleman in whose garden the two roots were grown, 
and the particulars of their cultivation. 

The note is from a worthy representative of gardening, 
and the return so far eclipses any I have of the growth of 
this root, as to appear incredible; but it will best tell its 


own tale. 
“*December 12th, 186, 


*T must tell you about my Potatoes. I planted on the 
24th of March two sets of the Scotch Regent Potatoes, 
4 feet distant each way, and 2} inches deep. The ground 
was dug 24 inches deep twelve months previously, and well 
manured. When the shoots were 6inches high they were 
soiled, and the stems brought down or laid out—that is, 
spread out, soil being laid in the centre as they grew, and 
the haulm pegged down, until they all became one mass of 
foliage. They were watered with liquid manure, soot, rape 
dust, and salt when they required it, about once in six or 
nine days. They were taken up on the 2nd of November, 
and the produce was—No.1, 43lbs., number of Potatoes 
101, six weighed 11 Ibs. 3 ozs., one Potato ont of the six 
weighed 2 lbs. 9ozs.; No. 2, 41 1bs., number of Potatoes 98. 

“My master was challenged by another gentleman to 


grow Potatoes for a wager of £1, and that was the cause of 


my trying my hand at the feat to be accomplished. The 
gentleman came to see the Potatoes taken up, and he said 
if he had not seen this done he could not have believed such 
am enormous quantity could be grown. He has been expe- 
rimenting on Potatoes for several years, and thought no one 
could beat him. The heaviest root he ever grew was 20 lbs. 
He never told us the weight of his, but owned he had lost 
his sovereigen—Francis Lupron, Gardener to S. Grimstone, 
Esq., Clifford, Tadcaster, Yorks.” 

In the foregoing we have a return of 100 times the quantity 
set in number, and of 168 times according to weight; but 
this produce, prodigious asit is, is only some 51 tons per acre, 
or 3} tons more than the weight obtained by “W. W. H.,” 
though the sets produced nearly four times the weight per 
root. This is, of course, owing to the distance apart being 
greater. 

The above is the heaviest crop of Potatoes as yet grown. 
I may state in conclusion, that 200 tubs of 20 stone are 
considered a good crop for an acre of warp land, such as 
that near the Ouse, in Yorkshire; but I have a note of 400 
tubs having been taken up from an acre of such land, which 
at 20 stone per tub is 50 tons. From 200 to 250 tubs is 
the average of the produce of an acre of York Regents, and 
taking the mean of twenty of the highest returns the 
figures are 223 tubs, or a little over 27 tons. The average 
of fifty acres from as many different growers is, taking a fair 
Season, 62 tubs, or 6} tons, under ordinary farming worth 
£20, sold as grown, but such land is not well suited to the 
Potato. 

Would it be troubling “ W. W. H.,” or others of your 
correspondents to inform me if they find Paterson’s Blue 
distinguishable from Skerry Blue, or Paterson’s Regent from 
the Scotch Regent? Notwithstanding the introduction of 
many new sorts there is none surpassing the Ash-leaf as an 
early, the Lapstone as a second early, and the Pink-eye for 
table, and to them may be added the Fluke, though it is 
not anything extra in flavour, and itis almost always yellow. 
Arrowsmith’s Seedling is, I find, an excellent Potato after 
the Pink-eye, bat it is only a poor cropper. Almost inva- 
viably the largest croppers are the coarsest Potatoes, and 
nave deep eyes, which is a distinguishing sign of a cattle 
Potato.—G. ABBEY. 


WHAT IS A BUSHEL OF POTATOES 2? 

I aw very glad to find that «W. W.H.,” in writing of 
Potatoes at page 472,describes the quantity grown by weight; 
for measures are subject to so many local customs, that the 
term “bushel” carries with it a very indefinite meaning, 
although perhaps not so much so as a yard of butter in the 


bushel of Potatoes does not always imply the same quantity 
in all places. In some the old local measure is used for 
Potatoes, although the imperial one is employed for corn, 
and the difference in certain cases is very great indeed. The 
plan, however, of giving the weight is certainly preferable 
even to the imperial measure, as so much diversity of 
opinion exists as to what ought to constitute a heaped 
bushel. Some contend, unreasonably enough, that the buyer 
has a right to pile the Potatoes on the measure by hand, 
thereby giving a dexterous person the advantage of putting 
on almost as many as he likes; others affirm that Potatoes 
may be voured out of a sack or basket into a bushel, and all 
which lie on without any handling constitute the quantity 
sold; while in many districts the custom is to disregard the 
measure entirely in the way of using it, but to consider a 
certain weight to constitute a bushel, generally, I believe. 
56 lbs. This plan is certainly preferable to the measure; but 
in adopting it the term “ bushel” might as well be dropped, 
and the article sold by weight atonce. “W.W.H.’s” plan 
of giving the weight of the seed and crop is certainly a step 
in the right direction, and I trust other writers will adopt 
it, as the pound avoirdupois is, I believe, the same all over 
England ; buta load of hay, an acre of land, a gallon of bread, 
or a bushel of Potatoes often enough differ widely in the 
quantities they imply, and the sooner local terms are dropped 
the better, especially when recording experiments or other 
matters intended for general information. Weight seems 
a much fairer way of describing quantity than measure. I 
am glad to see that in some of the Lancashire markets fruit 
and other things are sold entirely in that manner. The 
justice of this mode of buying and selling will no doubt 
cause its adoption in other districts, even in spite of long- 
established customs, prejudices, and perhaps some other 
motives less justifiable.—H. L. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Aut trenching, rough digging, gravelling walks, &e., ought 
to be pushed om as fast as possible. Now is also a good 
time to keep burning and charring all tke prunings of trees 
and shrubs, rubbish, sawdust, &c.; where ground has been 
trenched and weil manured with dung, charred earth and 
wood in good doses have a wonderful effect in restoring fer- 
tility and keeping grubs and slugs in check. Asparagus, if 
the soil in the bed should become dry give them a liberal 
supply of water, so that it may reach the roots. Carrots, 
where young ones are wanted early prepare a slight hotbed 
for the purpose, cover it with leaf mould to the depth of 
6 or 8 inches, in which sow the seed. A little Radish seed 
may be scattered on the bed at the same time, but they 
must be drawn in a young state. Jettuce, where there is a 
scarcity of autumn-sown sow on a slight hotbed, or in boxes 
in a forcing-house, to be afterwards pricked-out into a frame. 
Fill up all vacancies in Cabbage and Colewort-beds with 
plants kept back for that purpose in the autumn, and keep 
the surface about them constantly hoed and stirred with a 
fork. Endeavour to keep well up with all work in this 
department, the time is fast approaching when you will find 
the advantage of having done so. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Continue the operations of pruning and nailing the hardier 
kinds of fruit trees at every available opportunity. Have a 
plank to stand upon, and if very cold, wear also a large 
pair of wooden clogs. No considerate employer will ever 
censure a man for being careful of his health. Where birds 
are very Numerous the pruning of Gooseberries may be 
deferred for a time, as if sharp weather prevails during this 
and part of the following month, they are apt to be very 
destructive to the buds. Prune espalier Apples and Pears, 
and fork up the ground about them in frosty weather to 
disturb and destroy insects. In the orchard thin out cross 
and crowded branches from Apples, Pears, and Quinces. It 
is a great mistake to have too much wood. Scrape off moss 
and lichen from the stems, and, if time will permit, dress 
both these and espaliers with a mixture of quicklime and 
clay, made to the consistence of thick paint. If this is done 
well there will be no need to scrape them for some years. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. s 
The plantine of shrubs and choice trees may still be 
earried on. These operations should be prosecuted vigor- 
ously as long as open weather lasts, and brought to a close 
as speedily as possible. Dahlia roots should be occasionally 
examined, in order to counteract the effects of damp. If 
unfavourable weather should occur much incidental work 
relating to the flower garden may be torwarded, such as the 
preparation of nails, shreds, and ties for training climbing 
plants, stakes for supporting the stems of such as require 
them, labels of all kinds and sizes, the construction of covers 
for protecting purposes, repairing rustic baskets and tubs, 
mixing composts, cleaning pots, and the breaking up and 
preparation of materials for the drainage of pot plants. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

As severe weather may now at any time be expected, a 
gocd supply of dry litter, fern, or other such materials, 
should be in readiness for extra covering when required. 
If not already done, lose no time in getting under cover a 
supply of the various loams, peat, &c., required for spring 
potting. | Keep the conservatory at a temperature of about 
45° by night, raising it to 55° in the day, with plenty of air 
at every favourable opportunity, and the house may have 
60° or 65° by sun heat without injury. Keep the atmosphere 
moderately moist, as much for the preservation of the 
flowers as for the comfort of the visitors. Stove plants will 
take no injury for a few days in this temperature ; but hard- 
wooded plants, such as Heaths, should not remain more 
than a few days at a time in such a temperature. The 
greenhouse in the generality of places is a mixed affair where 
hardwooded and softwooded plants are obliged to be toge- 
ther. In such places'a compromise must be made in the treat- 
ment by keeping the air a few degrees warmer than Heaths 
and other Cape plants require, and yet sufliciently warm for 
Pelargoniums, herbaceous Calceolarias, &c. Arrange the 
plants Im groups, so that air may be admitted to the Heaths 
at times when it would be injudicious to admit it to soft- 
wooded plants. Camellias will now be swelling their buds, 
neglect in supplying water must be avoided, and attention 
should be given so that it is applied in proportion to the 
activity of the growth of the plants. 


STOVE. 
_ The season is not yet advanced sufficiently to allow an 
increase of temperature. A steady heat, ranging between 
60° and 65° may be sustained, if the weather continues open. 
The occurrence of frost will demand a reduction of tempera- 
ture. Allow the thermometer to sink at night. Artificial 
heat without light, as has often been explained, is injurious 
to vegetation. Recollect always, that stove plants, as well 
as others, require fresh air. The stove may still be gay 
with the beautiful Gesnera zebrina, Buphorbias, Begonias, 
&c. Some few Orchids will now be in active growth. These 
must be supplied with moisture as opportunities allow. 
Keep Ixoras close to the glass and at the cool end of the 
use. 
FORCING-PIT. 

Remove the plants from here to the conservatory as fast 
as the flowers expand, and introduce others from the reserve 
for succession, placing them first at the cool end of the pit 
so as to excite them gradually. A few Pinks and Sweet 
W illiams may be started, and plenty of Lily of the Valley, 
Sweet Briar, kc. Gardenias must also be started, and as 
Stephanotis is a great favourite with the ladies, a plant or 
two should be placed at the warmest end of the pit. Main- 
tain a fresh, growing, moist temperature of from 60° to 65°, 
or 70° with sun heat, and give air, warmed before it gets to 
the plants, at every favourable opportunity. Syringe early 
on sunny days, and keep a moist atmosphere, unless the 
weather is very dull. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

_As jong as the temperature here can be kept from 32° to 
35° little harm will ensue by keeping them covered. It is a 
good practice to tilt the back and front alternately when- 
ever the glass rises above 32° out of doors. By these means 
the accumulating damp is dispelled, and the plants receive 
as much light as will prevent etiolation. Take care that the 
roof is well protected, using a mat near the glags and then a 
cout of dry litter, the thickness of the coat to depend upon 
the state of the weather.—W. Kranr. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Ice-collecting.—Keeping Monday as a holiday, we set to 
work on the ‘Tuesday and Wednesday to collect what ice we 
could, but had to be content with less than the usual 
quantity, owing to the scarcity of water as yet in this 
neighbourhood. The ice was in capital order, 14 inch in 
thickness, and the roads, clean and dry, made the job a 
comfortable one for men and horses. A heavy fall of snow, 
ora good rain, would be of great benefit in this neighbour- 
hood. Large ponds, that used to be full to overflowing at 
this season of the year, had seareely enough in a small 
corner to meet the demands of the cattle; and taking what 
little ice there was, in such circumstances, was not to be 
thought of, the necessities rightly coming before the luxuries 
of existence. We feel we are now secure for at least one 
year and a half, and if we can collect a little more from a 
future frost, we will be pretty secure fortwo years. Our ice- 
well is an old-fashioned egg-shaped one, with single wall, 
and a long passage. We think the ice goes a little more 
quickly than it used to do, owing to the cutting down of the 
Spruce and other trees which surrounded it, and to birds 
and rabbits scraping away the earth, and burrowing in the 
earth-covered arch. If we can get at it, we would like to 
put a cover of a foot of earth all over the dome, and plant 
with Laurels and other evergreens. A few Spruce Firs, just 
thin enough to enable their branches to cover the ground, 
would also be an advantage, and so would their habit of 
sending their roots along the surface, and thus keeping free 
of the brickwork. Trees that send their roots deep down 
would be unsuitable, as we haye found even cement walls 
penetrated and cracked by such roots. We once saw a 
seemingly sound wall topped over by the roots of Oak 
and Elm loosening and throwing up the foundations. This 
was even less to be wondered at than noticing, in another 
case, heavy flagstones raised out of their place by a crop of 
Mushrooms. Some spawn must have been present in the 
soil used for levelling. The massive solidity of the stone 
had to give way before the vital forces of such an humble 
agency as a Mushroom. 

Holidays.—Alluding to Monday as a holiday, shall we 
offend by saying a word on the subject? We will not ad- 
vocate the importance of working men having a few of such 
holidays in the year, we will assume that is freely granted. 
We will also assume that the employers who generously 
sive such days as Christmas and Good Friday, &e., and pay 
the usual wages, will lose nothing by such generosity. ‘The 
man is hardly worth having who will not more than make up, 
by extra exertion and uttention, for such proofs of kindness. 
To constrain a man to be idle on such days, and then mulect 
him of that which keeps the loafin the cupboard for his 
little ones, will be about as effectual for imparting pleasure 
as forced prayers would be for securing a blessing. What 
we wish pointedly to allude to, is the desirability that such 
holidays as the 26th ultimo, should he general in a district. 
We saw numbers of farmers’ carts and waggons loaded on 
the highway, and later in the afternoon than they are gene- 
rally seen on other days. We believe that the thus keeping 
the horses and men employed proceeded not from any want 


| of kindly feeling, but from something like a desire to show 


an independent singularity. We arrive at such a conclusion 
because when it so pleases such employers, and nobody else 
is thinking of sucha thing, they will give their men a holiday, 
a dinner, a cricket match, &c. We must not conceal, how- 


| ever, our conviction, that such kindness is strongly seasoned 


by vanity, and the desire for notoriety. Such an unwonted 
holiday, however seldom given, will be the tall of the neigh- 
bourhood at the time, and most likely will be recorded in 
the columns of some local newspaper. All such notoriety 
would have been lost, if the holiday had been given at the 
same time with that of the generality of the neighbours. 
The fact that even the humblest labourer sees through the 
whole affair, may help to lessen the prevalence of this 
ambitious singularity. If not, then a regard for their own 
self-interest, as well as the interests of others, may have 
some force. The sullen, weuried, if not morose physiognomy 
of carters and waggoners, told at once they felt somewhat 
aggrieved at being forced to labour when their neighbours 
were enjoying themselves with their friends. Such men 
would, no doubt, do their day's work then and afterwards; 
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but it would merely be a day’s work, a very different thing 
from the labour prompted by cheerfulness, and a sense of 
kindness conferred. We have no hesitation in saying, that 
before the week was out, the value of the Monday’s work 
was more than gone. Then, it is not only themselves such 
sticklers for singularity hurt, their one own prominent 
holiday becomes prejudicial to their neighbours. It matters 
not, though these neighbours may give double or quadruple 
the indulgence that they do, when their one great holiday of 
their own choosing comes; with its due amount of trumpet- 
ings for fame, the less or greater will be the unsettlement 
of the workmen in the neighbourhood. They may have 
three or four holidays instead of this one so trumpeted; 
but this is all apt to be forgotten whilst the vision of others 
enjoying themselves, whilst they are working, is ever present 
to their minds, and with what results, every superintendent 
of labour that is paid by daily wages, pretty well knows, 
The abettors of singularity, then, even if they choose to 
forget the strong feelings for social intercourse, which prompt 
people when they rejoice, to rejoice in company, may be so 
influenced by their own self-interest, as well as the interest 
of their neighbours, as to promote, instead of prevent, the 
general observance of our national holiday, unless when in- 
terfered with by the claims of necessity and mercy. 
Protection.—The details as to the kitchen and fruit garden 
would merely be a repetition of previous weeks. As respects 
everything tender in vegetables, fruit, and flowers, we never 
had an easier Christmas. The frost was so mild that little 
covering was given where artificial heat could be applied; 
and yet it was severe enough, and the days dark enough, to 
warrant us haying all our cold pits and frames, where plants 
and vegetables were kept, shut up and covered up from 
Friday, the 23rd, to Thursday, the 29th, when everything 
was uncovered, as the frost was gone. As stated the other 
week, provided such shut-up plants are cool enough not to 
grow, it matters little at this season whether the darkness of 
their night should be sixteen hours, or sixteen times twenty- 
four hours in duration. If the heat enclosed is sufficient to 
cause the plants to elongate and grow, the results would be 
different ; where heat is applied licht must also be given. 


SUNE PITS OR HOUSES. 

Three correspondents have inquired if they may safely 
follow out the plan indicated by “Iste or Wient,” at 
page 511. With every desire to be grateful for the good 
idea suggested, we must, we fear, answer decidedly in the 
negative. Mind, if the preservation of roots, fruits, and 
vegetables with a frost-proof roof were the objects, then we 
would subscribe to almost everything that “Istm or WicHr” 
holds ont. Were the sinking of walls as much as possible 
below the surface to secure these walls from the variations in 
our atmosphere, as respects heat and cold, then we so far 
agree, and thus accept the proposition that such houses and 
pits will require less heat than one with the walls exposed, 
and more especially if these sunk walls are insulated from 
the surrounding soil by enclosed air, or other non-conducting 
material: hence we find the importance of surrounding the 
high exposed walls of pits in winter with straw, neatly 
laid on. Tn our correspondent’s sunk house or pit he would 
receive the above advantage less or more from the sunk 
walls, but then the glass roof, and the radiation of heat from 
it, would, ere long, in a cold night, make the bottom of this 
six-feet-deep pit as cold, nearly, as the outside atmosphere. 
This would, no doubt, be to a considerable extent neutralised 
by the stretched covering beneath the glass; and so it 
would be by a double glass roof, but these are equal pre- 
servatives in the case of pits partly or wholly raised above 
ground. Besides all this there are two objections against 
this deep sinking—the minor one, the diminution of light 
Just at the season when, owing to the oblique rays of the 
sun, light is most valuable; and the greater objection would 
be the almost impossibility of keeping plants from damping 
in such a deep-sunk place, without means being taken for 
drainage, insulating the walls, and securing ventilation, that 
would be more troublesome and expensive than a pit built, 
protected, and heated in the usual way. Though we thus 
express our opinion plainly, we are not the less thankful for 

€ ideas presented, so suggestive of improvements. 


, ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
Pits exposed at the sides were covered neatly by an inch 


of wheaten straw tied on, which will make the entrance of 
frost there next to an impossibility. Calceolarias had a 
little litter thrown over the glass, and a few tree leaves 
thrown over all. There is no better protection from frost 
than these leaves, if at all fresh and dry, the drawback is, 
that they are apt to be blown about and make such a litter, 
and, therefore, we only use them on an emergency; but 
anything is better than letting the frost in. The disciples 
of neatness in the extreme, must use fire heat in some 
shape, or have ever so many thicknesses of mats or frigi 
domo, to keep John Frost at bay. As frequently stated, 
wooden covers, and a little straw or hay in very extreme 
cases, are the best of protections ; but then many of us must 
make the best of what we can get, and visible utility does 
much to neutralise an ugly, rough appearance. 

A slight, neat covering, even of frigi domo, or a mat, will 
be of much service in a cold night, even where fire heat is 
used, as less drying heat will thus be necessary—a matter 
of much moment in low houses and pits, where the amount 
of air enclosed is but limited. The reason why plants often 
flourish better in lofty, large houses, is just owing to the 
abundance of air all round them, and the greater slowness 
with which that air is changed in its properties and tem- 
perature. Hence though Geraniums will flourish well 
enough in a pit, with but a limited amount of air and 
light falling chiefly above them, it is rarely they do so well 
as in a loftier house on a stage, where air and light per- 
meate all through, below, and around, as well as above 
them. Cold and heat tell also much more slowly and gra- 
dually on such houses. 

The giving air, therefore, which must now be done with 
care in all houses, must be attended to with extra care in 
low houses and pits, just because they are so much easier 
heated and easier cooled. Half an hour’s bright sun, that 
would do no harm in a large lofty house, but rather tend to 
give an active motion to the enclosed atmosphere, might be 
enough to injure very much the denizens of a small pit or 
frame. A little air, and early, at the highest point, will be 
the true safeguard; and, provided that is given early, to 
prevent accumulated moist heated air, the gradual rise of 
the temperature by sunlight will do little harm. With the 
above precaution, sun heat will scarcely be able to draw or 
weaken a plant. The time—the early giving of air—is of far 
more consequence than its quantity. In such sunny days 
as we have sometimes had lately, but the atmosphere cold 
behind the sun, an inch of air at the back of a frame, early, 
as soon as the sun began to tell on the glass, and adding a 
little more as the sun was at the meridian, reducing in the 
same way, and shutting up by two or three o'clock, would 
be far more agreeable to the plants than letting the house 
or pit alone, and then giving 6 inches or a foot by ten or 
eleven o'clock, thus giving the plants a vapour bath for one 
part of the day, and for the other part a dry, cold, scorching 
air, to help to mummy them into skeletons. One-half, or 
three parts, of the mishaps with so many of our amateur 
brethren proceed from the carelessness as respects early 
air-givinge. Hven city men would not need to give so many 
somewhat puzzling directions to Jane or Mary, as to their 
pit or little house, if they would only themselves give a 
little air at the top before they took their breakfast, and 
started for pusiness by rail or omnibus. A gradual rising 
by sun heat after that, and as gradual a sinking to the 
point of safety, would be much better than the sudden 
changes effected by careless air-giving. 

Even in dull muggy days a little air should thus be given, 
and, where fire heat can be afforded, that is better applied 
during the day than at night, allowing the heat to get low 
as the heat is taken away. Where a flue or pipe can be 
used, the safest plan, at this season, would be to keep always 
a mild heat in the heating medium. This would provide 
against a sudden frost at night, and, in a mild muggy day, 
would keep the atmosphere in motion, and allow of a little 
air being siven without too much lowering the temperature. 

In watering we have been careful to use as little as 
possible by spilling it on stages or paths. In cold pits it is 
best to take a dry plant out, water, and, when drained, 
replace it. In stoves, where a high temperature is given, 
moisture must be used for evaporation, to prevent the air 
getting too dry; and the keener the frost, and the stronger 
the fires, the greater the quantity of moisture needed, to 
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prevent the atmosphere becoming too arid. In houses at low 
temperatures, such as greenhouses and pits, from 40° to 45°, 
such moistening of the air will not be required, unless in 
severe frosts, indeed, when sprinkling the stages and paths 
slightly may be an advantage. In mild muggy weather, 
the escape of moisture from the pots, and the naturally 
moist state of the atmosphere, will render all artificial 
additions of moisture to the air unnecessary. A little fire 
heat, to make it drier, will oftener be required, and that will, 
too, give movement to the air, and thus benefit the plants. 
A little consideration will make all right.—R. F. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Decemober 31. 


In consequence of the holidays trade is not so brisk as it was before 
Christmas, and supplies continue ample for all requirements. Apples and 
Pears are still plentiful, but the best specimens of the latter for dessert 
purposes command a high figure. Grapes and Pines ate quite sufficient for 
thedemand. Of the former some excellent Black Hamburghs are to be 
had, as well as good bunches of Barbaross. Greens of all kinds are abun- 
dant; Cornish Broccoli is now beginning to come in in quantity; and of 
Potatoes there are heavy arrivals both by the Great Northern and coast- 
wise. Cut flowers chiefly consist of Orchids, Camellias, Azaleas, Pelar- 
goniums, Roses, Heaths, Chinese Primulas, Poinsettia, Lily of the Valley, 
and Early Tulips. 


FRUIT. 

8. d. 8 a as dos. d 
Apples....... 1 Oto2 0O| Melons 2 6Gto4d 0 
Apricots 0 0 O 0} Mulberrie: 00 00 
Cherries 0 0 O O| Nectarines 00 00 
Chestnuts . 14 0 20 0} Oranges. 5 0 10 0 
00 00 00 00 
00 00 5 0 10 0 
00 00 16 4 0 
. 40 0 60 0 5 0 8 0 
Seeskeneress 70 0 80 0} Plums (O05 .0250 
Gooseberries ..}sieve 0 0 O 0} Pomegranates. ON Ga elie0} 
Grapes, Hamburghs lb. 2 0 6 0} Quinces 40 6 0 
Muscats . coy ieee te) 00 00 
Lemons ., 5 0 10 0 14 0 2) 0 

VEGETABLES, 
8. d. 8. d 8. d. 8. d 
0 O0to0 0 0 2t09 3 
00 15 0 20 40 
00 00 16 26 
2 0 3 0} Mnstd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 0 
1 0 3 0} Onions ...........bushel 4 0 5 0 
a Orato Pickling ...... ‘quart 0 6 O 8 
2 6 3 6) Parsley ...doz, bunches 4 0 6 © 
d 1 6 38 O| Parsnips <7 OZ LOLS 99h) 40) 
Capsicums . +100 0 O O O| Peas.... quart 0 0 0 0 
Carrots ... - bunch 0 5 O 8} Potatoes bushel 2 6 4 0 
Cauliflower -doz, 2 0 6 0} Radishes doz. bunches 0 9 1 O 
Celery .... bundle 1 0 2 0} Rhubarb......... bundle 0 9 1 6 
Cucumber «each 1 6 3 O|} Savoys . a 10 2 86 
Endive .. Score 2 6 3 O| Sea-kale rb toate 
Fennel ... «.bunch 0 3 0 0] Spinach.. 3.0 5 0 
Garlic and Shallots, lb. 0 8 0 0] Tomatoes... oo 00 
Herbs.......0....,bunch 0 3 0 O/ Turnips.......0unch 0 3 0 6 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 5 0! VegetableMurrowsdoz, 0 0 O 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

heey questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

AvpnrertA pecrorpra (J. L.).—The Anbrietias very much resemble the 

Arabises, the Arabis deltoidea being properly Aubrietia deltoidea. Arabis 


purpurea is the same aa Aubrietia purpurea. The Aubrietia deltoidea {s 
the same as the little lilac Arabis. 

Restixe Geswenas (Mf. H.).—Gesneras should be brought to a state of 
reat after blooming by withholding water and placing them in a drier atmo- 
sphere. The usual period of rest is the first four months of the year if 
they bloom late, as youra have done. The last edition of the ‘ Cottage 


Gardeners’ Dictionary” is the seventh, published by H. G. Bohn, York 
Street, Covent Garden. 


Cortacr Ganpenxns’ Diotronanr (2. M.).—We have no interest in the 
work. It belongs to Mr, Bohn. No supplement has been published. 


Syrtorna Vines (Sarum).—You are right in syringing the Vines, now 
breaking, every morning with water of the same temperature as that of the 
house. If the eyes of the young Vines are round and plump you may 
force them if they are in pots sufficiently large. If not already in pots 
12 or 13 inches in diameter, pot them into such at once, and if you expect’ 
a crop of fruit next year do this without disturbing the ball. If not large 
enough to fruit another year pot them all the same, and cut down to two 
eyes; but if you fruit them they will not require pruning at the length they 
now are, You should have stated for what purpose they were grown, and 
then we could have been more explicit, 


TRITONIA AUREA—Sarrron Crocus nor Bioomina (Jdem).—Of course 
you will please yourself about the Tritonia aurea, and keep it secure from 
frost. It is an evergreen because you force it into growth. The most 


probable reason of your Saffron Crocuses not blooming is their heving been 


taken up when they mostly flower, which would weakeu the bulbs so much 
that they would not bloom in the following season. Had you planted them 
in spring instead of autumn it is more likely they would have bloomed in 
autumn. Once planted the roots should not be taken up in spring, but 
remain in the soil the whole season. They do not require any of the dry- 
ing process, 


HArpy Ferns ror Exuiprrion (A Wovice).—Lastrea Filix-mas cristata ; 
Athyrium Filix-foemina corymbiferum, A. Filix-foomina depauperatum ; 
Blechnum spicant ramosum; Athyrinm Filix-foomina plumosum, A. Filix- 
fomina apumforme; Asplenium fontanum, A. trichomanes incisum, 
A, marinum ramosum ; Struthiopteris germanica ; Osmunda regalis ; Poly- 
stichum angulare proliferum; Adiantum pedatum; Polypodium alpestre, 
P. vulgare cambrieum; Lastrea Filix-mas depauperata; Scolopendrium 
vulgare, vars. subcornutum, multifidum, submarginatum, ramosum, endivie- 
folium; Polystichum angulare proliferum Wollastoni; Asplenium Halleri; 
and Adiantum capillus-Veneris Moritzianum. You may grow ull the fore- 
going in a frame deep enough, shaded in summer, and protected in winter 
from severe frost. ‘‘ The Taxidermist” gives directions for stuffing birds. 


Prorits or A ViNERY.—I, as well as several of my neighbours, would 
feel extremely obliged to your correspondent ‘‘S. Ryder’’ if he would detail 
a few particulars respecting his vinery—viz., as to the time of cutting his 
Grapes, price per pound, &c., as we find great difficulty in disposing of any 
garden produce at all, being nearly 100 miles from London. As to any 
profit we never dream of it.—H. H., Leicester.—[ Although the house men- 
tioned by me at p. 512 is heated, it is the same apparatus that was put in 
when an orchard-house was contemplated. There is no forcing used; the 
Vines are allowed to break uaturally, there being no fire used except to 
keep out the winter and early spring frosts, on account of the plants. The 
first Grapes were cut August 26th, and exhibited at the Botanic Gardens, 
Manchester; but the cutting for sale commenced October 14th, and the last 
were cut December 2nd. They were sold chiefly to Mr. Copland, Victoria 
Market, Manchester.—S. RrpEr.] 


Gruss (J. C, C., Saffron Walden),—The grubs sent are the larve of a 
very common two-winged fly—Bibio Marci, or an allied species. They are 
generally supposed to feed on decaying vegetable matter, but would pro- 
bably attack the roots of Pansies, &c. It would be well to dose the soil with 
lime water.—W. 


JeRusALEM ArticaoKrs Harp (Frank M.).—We should think if planted 
in fresh ground and well manured, that they would produce tubers the 
reverse of hard. They should have an open situation. We can onlyaccount 
for the tubers being as ‘‘hard as stones” through their being grown in 
poor soil under the shade of trees, or#hrough some defect in the cooking, 
We never heard of the like before. 


Ricur ro Take away Manure (A Constant Reader, Campbeltown).— 
You can take away the dung used for making hotbeds, unless there was an 
agreement with your landlord that all manure made on the premises is to 
be employed on the land, and unless the Melon and Cucumber plants are 
growing now on the dung, for an out-going tenant has no right to destroy a 
growing crop. 

Fountain at Dinorpen.—We are informed that we are mistaken in 
supposing the fountain at page 514, to be a representation of the one at 
Dinorben House, as it is only the upper 12 feet of it adapted for, and called, 
the small Hebe fountain. It was made for the Exhibition of 1862, price 
about £60, and one like it for Sir Jamesetjee Jeegeebhoy; but the grand 
Hebe fountain, as it is at Tunbridge Wells, cost about £280. 


MIsTLETORE ON TREES (Druidus).—We know of no place where you can 
purchase trees with Mistletoe growing on them. It may be propagated 
from seed, and the best months for sowing it are February and March. 
Make two cuts in the shape of the letter V on the under side of the branch 
of an Apple tree; make the cuts quite down to the wood of the branch, 
raise the tongue of bark made by the cuts, but not so as to break it, and put 
underneath one or two seeds freshly squeezed from the Mistletoe berry, 
let the tongue back, and the process is completed, If the seed is good, the 
seedlings, not unlike Cucumber plants, soon appear. They remain attached 
to the branch, and do not seem to injure the tree. Open the bark under- 
neath the branch to receive the seed, because it is thus preserved from an 
accumulation of rain water, and is shaded from the sun. 


Frowrr-canpen Pian (J. W. B., Weston-super-Mare).— We have no 
fault to find with your plan only that you are attempting too much 
in such a small space, and must use very low things for beds 2 feet 
across, and divided by walks 2 feet wide. We think that a plan with 
half the number of beds would suit better, and you have done this so 
well that we are sure you will do that well too, Your two circles, 5 feet 
in diameter, as two centres, are already large enough for the other beds, 
and raising them with stakes or otherwise will make them still more 
conspicuons, and so far drown the other beds, If these two circles were 
3 or 34 feet in diameter, ond raised at the sides 1 foot, and covered 
with small-leaved Ivy, and the other 18 inches added to the surrounding 
beds, the effect would be better. In either case they will form stand-points, 
Unless very steep, we have no fear of the bankif there is good soil beneath 
the turf. We should like to know the slope, the size of bank, &c., before 
recommending Deodara, Wellingtonias, &c. If you senda stamped enyelope 
with your direction you can have the plan returned. 


Fucnsta Cuntury, &o. (Nash). —You can have “ Florists’ Flowers for the 
Many” free by post from our office if you send five postage stamps with 
your direction, It details the culture of the Fuchsiu, Rose seed does not 
require to be sown in heat. Hardening-off is gradually lowering the tem- 
perature and giving alr more freely to plants, to prepare them for enduring 
exposure to out-door growth. 
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Peerts’ Borter (7.).—Our correspondent wishes to know from some one 
who has tried it whether the flue-pipe joint leaks, how it is cleaned, and 
how the outer or flow-pipe is jointed? 

OvYIRANDRA FENESTRALIS (A Constant Reader, Tunbridge).—You cannot 
do better than pursue the system adopted at Lady Dorothy Nevill’s, at 
Dangstein. It is there grown inatank, in which is a depth of 16 or 18 inches 
of water, which is occasionally flooded to remove the scum. The temper- 
ature of the water ranges from 60° to 65°, but that of the atmosphere of 
the stove is, of course, much higher. The pot should be submerged. The 
plant may also be grown very well in wide bell-glasses. 

Earty Porarors and Peas (4 Subscriber).—By out-door culture in the 
south of Ireland you ought to have them as early as in southern Cornwall. 
No varieties will come earlier than the true Walnut-leaved Kidney Potato. 
Of Peas, Dillistone’s Early, Sangster’s No. 1, and Early Ringwood, succeed 
each other in the order named; but to have a good succession of first- 
Quality Peas we should grow Dillistone’s Early, Sangster’s No. 1, Champion 
of England, and Veitch’s Perfection. Of Beans, Marshall’s Dwarf Prolific 
is the earliest; and of Dwarf Kidney Beans, the Black Belgian if you can 
obtain it true. 

Names or Fruits (Jo/n).—The Pear was quite rotten when it arrived, 
bat appears to be Beurré d’Aremberg. No. 1 (Apple), Colonel Vaughan’s’; 
2, Like Manx Codlin. (H. S. W.).—The Pear is Vicar of Winkfield, and 
the Apple Scarlet Nonpareil. 

Names or Prants (Flora).—Dictamnus fraxinella. We do not recognise 
the Fern by the name you mention. (X. X.).—Pteris serrulata, Pteris 
tremula. Not numbered. (H. Z.).—1, Cyrtomium faleatum; 2, Lastrea 
Sieboldii; 3, Adiantum reniforme; 4, Insufficient. (J. C.).—Lastrea Filix- 
mas. (Alpha).—J, Diplazium decussatum; G, Pieris hastata; K, One of 
the forms of Hypolepis tenuifolia; H and S, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 
C, Asplenium bulbiferum yar. ; B, Doodia caudata; A, Insufficient ; F, Gonio- 
phlebium appendiculatum ; D, Allosorus crispus; E, Asplenium viviparum. 
We cannot return specimens. 


EE 
POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


gS 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


THe old year with its joys, troubles, and experiences is 
passed away. Its successor now presides; and we have as 
usual to express our thankfulness that we have been spared 
to address our readers once more, to tell them of our success, 
to thank them for their support, and to offer them our good 
wishes. 

The course of the poultry world has been smooth during 
the year 1864. The promises of 1863 have been kept. The 
new classes that were demanded have been well filled with 
entries ; the love of the pursuit has been increasing ; and 
We believe we may fairly and truthfully say that at no pre- 
vious period have there been as many new exhibitors coming 
forward. The old shows are well supported when they are well 
managed. Entries are numerous, and the attendance good. 

All great changes must be more or less progressive. When 
poultry first became a popular question, all that was asked 
for was a breed that would sell well at an exhibition or in a 
sale-room. No heed was paid to the food part of the sub- 
ject, nor was the fitness of a breed either for a peculiar 
climate or purpose ever thought of. It is now different. 
When a new one is introduced, one of the first inquiries is, 
Is it a good table bird? The deviation of its popularity or 
its claim onthe public favour will depend on its useful 
everyday qualities. This will be more clearly shown as we 
Teview the different breeds, and notice the position they 
hold or have held in the public estimation. 

Dorkings are nearly perfect in every way. They are large, 
handsome, heavy, and healthy. They form the most nume- 
Tous Class at all shows, they sell readily, and are evidently 
favourites with those who wish either for sale or consumption 
to produce the best quality of poultry. The old-established 
a aro sal in Hout, hut they have new colleagues in the 

Tize Sea olmesdale and Captain Hornb 
first in this reek i > net 

Spanish have made a large stride, and have certainly 
shown better in quality and condition than for several years 
past. If they keep on, the days of Messrs. Davies and Rake 
will be seen again in this beautiful breed. Mr. Jones has 
been at the head of the chickens at Birmingham and Man- 
chester. The entries have been good, except in the hen and 
pullet classes, which do not fill as they should. 

Cochin-Chinas keep on their steady way, and form, de- 
servedly, a valuable addition to our shows. Captain Heaton 
has repeated his 1863 victories, and been the principal 
prizetaker wherever he has shown. The quality of the birds 
has been excellent, and the above-mentioned victories have 
not been easy achievements; worthy competitors have been 
found everywhere. We can note little progress in the 
Grouse and Partridge breeds; but we can speak most 


highly of the advance in White; they have been excellent 
and numerous. 

Brahma Pootras have outlived their detractors with few 
exceptions, and show, on all occasions, numerous pens of 
uniform plumage and great beauty. It is now well under- 
stood, and thoroughly believed, after trial, that few birds 
are so hardy or so profitable as these. 

Malays seem limited to a small number of pens, and find 
but few admirers. 

Créve-Cceurs have not been as numerously shown as we 
expected. 

We can speak of Hamburghs as we haye done for many 
years. They vary, and no improvement can ever be noted 
in all varieties at the same time. This year our highest 
praise will be for Golden-pencilled, Golden-spangled, and 
Black. The latter had separate classes at Birmingham, 
and filled them well, not only in numbers, but in quality. 
The Golden-pencilled and Spangled have been nearly perfect, 
but the Silvers have lost ground. e 

Game fowls are always beautiful, and this year has been 
no exception. Mr. Statter has been very successful. Many 
of the winners in the north have been of Mr. Archer’s 
celebrated strain. At the large shows the various classes 
of this beautiful breed have formed an exhibition of them- 
selves. 

Bantams have marvellously increased in the Game classes, 
and they are birds of perfect beauty and symmetry. Blacks 
and Whites also increase, but the beautiful Sebrights seem 
at a standstill as to numbers. 

Turkeys have hardly held their own in weight. The 
same may be said of Geese, with few exceptions. Rouen 
Ducks goahead in weight and numbers. They are far more 
numerous than their Aylesbury competitors, and bid fair to 
beas heavy. Buenos Ayrean Ducks daily gain more admirers. 

Shows are becoming more numerous in connection with 
agricultural meetings. In the north of England they are 
well established, and, though of frequent recurrence, they 
are well supported. They make little progress in the south 
and south-west. We cannot tell why poultry should be 
unpopular with the farmer, but it is so: and hence the fact 
that in a few months of the year we import many millions 
of eggs. An attempt has been made to get up a Metro- 
politan Show at the Agricultural Hall, but the time of year 
was unfavourable, and the attendance was bad. Birming- 
ham thrives as ever. Entries are more numerous, so are 
sales ; more visitors attend, and more money is taken. 

The Poultry Club has given signs of life during the past 
twelve months, and if it be for the good of a pursuit in 
which we are much interested we heartily wish it success. 
We do not think it will conduce to such an end by censuring 
the management at Birmingham in the appointment of 
Judges. They have been the same for many years, and it 
has moved only from success to success. 

This nearly brings us to a close. Our subject has been 
of peaceable times and doings. We are grateful forit. We 
are thankful our task involves nothing more—that with the 
end of the year, while we have grateful recollections of past 
pleasures and associations, we can hardly recollect a differ- 
ence—certainly we have had none that will live in our re- 
membrance. We tender our best thanks to many valuable 
and able contributors, especially for the kindly spirit in which 
their instructions are given. We admit our obligations to 
an increasing list of subscribers. We are thankful for the 
satisfaction which these things bring, grateful for the pros- 
perity which results irom them, and hopeful for the future. 
It is always a happiness to us that to the best of our ability 
we seek to give pleasure to all, and that it is our good 
fortune to be the means of diffusing knowledge that is not 
only useful but perfectly innocent. 

Most heartily do we wish to all with whom we have in 


any way to do 
A Happy New YEAR. 


BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

I must leave all impartial readers of “our Journal” to 
decide, whether in my late defence of the purity of the 
Brahma I used the word “hybrid” erroneously. The 
course was forced upon me. All who possess a copy of the 
beautiful “ Poultry Book,” I refer to the few words devoted 
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to Brahmas. They will there see that the word “hybrid” ‘is | a-day, as when a fecundated egg has been sat upon for a few 


used by “our Editor” in reference to the Brahma, closely 
following suggestions as to the probable crosses of Malay, 
Dorking, and Cochin which might make a Brahma. In these 
remarks the word “hybrid” has no reference tothe Brahma 
being derived from a cross between a Pigeon and a Pheasant, 
or a Galena and a common hen, or any such cross of different 
genera, but to its production from various known breeds of 
fowls. I cannot see then, as I was quoting from the “ Poultry 
Book,” and arguing from its words that I was in error thus far. 


I-would bow to any ornithologist who had Brahmas and, 


Cochins to decide upon, only I would place this before him— 
given a Buff, Partridge, Cinnamon, Black and White Cochin 
cock, and a Brahma cock—if they are the same breed, why 
is it that the Brahma cock differs from all the other varie- 
ties of Cochin in the form of the back, brows, andtail? T 
have read again all that the “Poultry Book,” says about 
Brahmas, and I cannot find there any admission on the part 
of Dr. Bennett, as to the cross in the origin, and our ex- 
perience of Yankeedom is not in favour of their truth, 
ecially where money is to be made. 

I may add further, that I hatched two chickens last year, 
the produce of a Brahma cock and Black Cochin hen, that 
one ofthese was a correctly marked Brahma cockerel with a 
single comb, the other a black hen with silvery hackle and 
pea-comb ; that, I should say, these birds partook more of 
the Brahma than Cochin, and that if the Brahma is already 
partly Cochin, this result ought not to have been arrived at. 

Another question arises out of this discussion. Are not 


all our known breeds of poultry more or less manufactured ? | 


If TI am forced to say the Brahma is, my judgment would be 
that all are, and if so, Why this raid against the Brahma 


only? Why, if it is conceded to other breeds, that by their | 


breeding true to feather, &c., they have established them- 
selves, is it not also allowed to Brahmas? It savours some- 
what of jealousy. The progress of the Brahma in public 
favour the last two or three years has been so rapidly up- 
wards that we can read, that at Brighton the “great feature” 
of the Show was—Cochins? No! they only mustered for all 
varieties of colour eight pens! Dorkings? no, again! but 
Brahmas, which mustered twenty-eight pens against the 
small entry of Cochins !—Y. B. A. Z. 


[There is no “jealousy” actuating us, we merely wish to 
arrive at the truth on all subjects within our province. Dr. 
Bennett’s statement that the parents of the Brahma Pootra 
were a Cochin-China and a Chitagong is in a work published 
by himself. There is no force in the result of the cross be- 


tween a Brahma Pootra and Cochin-China, for the same | 


would happen and does happen often when other related 
varieties are crossed. It is quite probable that many of our 
breeds of poultry are mere varieties, the results of crossing, 
but the difficulty is to discover which are the original species. 
If the Brahma Pootra is a bird of superior merits, it will 
matter nothing that it is a variety of the Cochin-China. | 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
(Continued from page 520, Vol. VII.) 


GENERAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN POULTRY BREEDING. 
THE BREEDING-STOCK. 

1st. The hens selected to breed from should be kept apart 
from the cock until they are at least twelve months old, and 
the cock should not be less than eighteen months old before 
he is put with hens, as a too early call on nature degene- 
rates the breed. 

2nd. Whatever races are selected they should be the most 
perfect specimens that can be obtained, as the first outlay 
will well repay iteelf. 

3rd. That the distinct races be kept strictly separate, 
except where it is intended to obtain a cross breed, and for 
this the finest specimens of both races and sexes must be 
selected. 

4th. Not more than six hens should be allotted to a cock. 

5th. After the third breeding year it is advisable either to 
sell the stock or to fatten them for the market, as they be- 
eome less prolific, and their progeny are apt to degenerate. 

6th. The eggs should be collected at least three times 


hours the germ very soon becomes developed, and the egg 
is afterwards unfit for hatching. 

7th. The stock must be fed regularly at sunrise, and in 
the afternoon an hour before going to roost. 


THE LAYING-STOCK. 

ist. When it is intended to sell the eggs for consumption, 
it is advisable to pen hens up without a cock, to prevent 
the eggs being fecundated, as they will then keep fresh 
much longer. This system of keeping hens by themselves 
has another great advantage, as they will lay a great many 
more eggs during the year. 

2nd. From twelve to eighteen hens can be kept together 
in a home as shown in jigs. 7 and 8, 

3rd. The eggs should be collected twice a-day. 

4th. For feeding the same rule applies as above ; and the 
reason for selecting sunrise and afternoon for feeding is, that 
it is before and after the laying time, during which the hens 
on their nest would receive no food. 

THE CHICKENS. 

Ist. From the day they are hatched to the time when 
they begin to roost, not more than twelve 
chickens ought to bekept in one compart- 
ment, as they will huddle together, and 
the weak ones either be crushed or suffo- 
cated. 

2nd. The place to which the young 
chickens retire ought to have a dry floor, 
and be kept scrupulously clean; and as 
the floor is the coldest part of a room, Fig. 12.—Section of 
their roosting-box ought not to be more TOOREDE nlace for 
than 12 inches high, and the top to be Y°U"S 7esons: 
slanting, which will keep the warm air in the roost. See/ig. 12. 

3rd. As soon as they begin to roost on perches they should 
be removed to the poultry-home—say about thirty to each 
home. 

4th. When the cockerels can be distinguished from the 


| pullets, they should be penned separately. From this stock 


the breeding and laying stock will be selected to replace old 
ones. 

5th. The feeding of chickens ought to take place not less 
than three times a-day, and be of a liberal kind, with plenty 
of finely-chopped green vegetables, and an occasional supply 


| from the vermin nursery, but no meat should be given. 


6th. Occasionally a little flowers of sulphur and oxide of 
iron mixed with their food will keep them in good health. 
Sulphate of iron and lime water are likewise given with 
great advantage in their drink; this applies also to ail kind 
of poultry. 

THE LAYING OF EGGS 

Takes place in the morning during the summer months, 
and gradually later in the day as winter approaches, until 
moulting time arrives, when the hens cease laying till they 
have their new feathers, or for about two months. Although 
a hen can only lay a certain number of eggs during her life, 
yet her laying may be stimulated by an appropriate diet (see 
“Food for Laying-fowls”), as also by a genial temperature 
kept up in the poultry-home. It has been satisfactorily 
proved, that under such circumstances a hen will lay at least 
thirty eggs more during the winter months, a time when 
they are most valuable, both for artificial hatching and con- 
sumption; and taking an establishment with two thousand 
laying, and one thousand breeding-hens, the extra profit will 
be as follows :— 

PXTRA REVENUE. 
3000 Hens at 30 extra eggs 90,000; at 14s. per 100 ......... £675 0 0 


EXTRA EXPENSES. 
Fuel, wear and tear, during four months ........... Deeposecsentedny 50 0 0 


Or a net! extra profit of.......00 fesane's ++ 625 0 0 
to be ascribed solely toa warm temperature and appropriate 
diet. But this is not the only advantage derived from a 
genial temperature during the winter months—it may save, 
perhaps, hundreds of pounds in the loss of poultry, from 
diseases caused by exposure to damp and cold. 

Just as the laying can be forced by artificial means, so 
can it also be retarded, When it is intended to keep some 
* We must warn our readers against our correspondent’s profit and loss 


calculations. He makes no allowance for deaths, and other large deductions. 
Eps. ) 
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hens for laying during the time that others are moulting, 
which generally begins in September, it is only necessary to 
pull out the feathers of such hens, and thus produce an arti- 
ficial moulting about two months sooner—say early in July, 
when they will cease laying until their feathers have grown 


again, 
THE OVARIUM. 

Tt has been ascertained that the ovarium of a fowl is com- 
posed of six hundred ovules or eggs ; therefore, a hen during 
the whole of her life cannot possibly lay more eggs than six 
hundred, and which in a natural course are distributed over 
nine years in the following proportions :— 


Eggs. ees. 
First year after hatching 15 to 20 | Sixth year after hatching 50 to 60 
Second ditto 100 to 120 | Seventh ditto 35 to 40 
Third ditto 120 to 135 | Eighth ditto 15 to 20 
Fourth ditto 100 to 115 | Ninth ditto 1 to 10 
Fifth ditto 60 to 80 | 


fi follows that it would not be profitable to keep hens 
after their fourth year, as their produce would not pay for 
their keep except when they are of a valuable and scarce 
breed. 

PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 

Much has been written about the preservation of egg 
and many are the suggestions that have been made, but 
none haye as yet given satisfaction, and for the sole reason 
that the structure of the egg is not considered in relation to 


the physical and chemical laws which govern evaporation, | 


permeation, and putrefaction. The shell of the egg being 
porous to admit air to the chicken during the process of in- 
cubation, allows also part of the lignid to evaporate, and the 


air to penetrate, when the eggs are not used soon after being | 


laid ; andthe airacting on the animal matter produces early 


decomposition and putrefaction, particularly in fecundated | 
eggs, in which the germ is first decomposed, clear eggs, | 


the produce of hens which have not been with a cock, keep- 

ing fresh much longer. 

putting an old fecundated ege, and an old clear ege under a 

hen when sitting, and it will be found that after the twenty- 

feet day the fecundated egg is putrid, and the clear still fit 
‘or use. 


To exclude the air from the eggs, and to prevent the eva- 


poration of its liquid, it has been proposed by some writers | 


to pack the eggs in salt, lime, bran, sawdust, &c., by others 
to Keep them immersed in lime water, in salt water, or both 
combined. Others, again, suggest to varnish or oil the eggs, 
and some even to parboil them. 

There can be no doubt that were the object in view solely 
to preserve the eggs from becoming putrid, some of these 
suggestions might be employed with advantage; but there 
is More required than simply to preserve the eggs from pu- 
trefaction ; for instance, for kitchen use, and the breakfast- 
table, eggs ought not only to be preserved fresh, but also 
free from any foreign flavour, such as lime, salt, bran, saw- 
dust, varnish, and oil, must unavoidably impart to the egs 
through its porous shell; and as for breeding from such 
preserved eggs it is out of the question. Whoever has seen 
any chickens hatched from salted or mouldy eggs, or from 
such as have been varnished or oiled? which latter process 
stops up the pores through which the air so indispensable to 
the formation and development of the chicken must be ad- 
mitted. 

Now, the most effective, simple, and economical plan for 
truly preserving eggs, and without imparting to them any 
foreign flavour, or rendering them unfit for hatching pur- 


poses, is to use the patent stoppered glass jars with vul-’ 


canised india-rubber joints (see jig. 13), and 
proceed thus—Immediately after collecting the 
eges put the jar in hot water, and when 
thoroughly warm so as to rarify the air, place 
the eggs in the jar, the pointed end upper- 
most, and pack and line with paper shavings, 
or cocoa-nut fibre, to prevent them from break- 
ing, then close the jar before taking it out of 
the water, and it will be found that eggs pre- 
served by this method will be fit for hatching 
twelve months after, and that those intended 
for the breakfast-table will be as fresh ason the 


Fig. 13. 
day they were laid—G. K. GrYetry, Civil Eagineer, London. 
(To be continued.) 


This can be easily exemplified by | 


| 


| Oldroyd, Heckmondwike. 


HECKMONDWIKE POULTRY SOCIETY’S 
SHOW. 


THE annual meeting of the above Society was held on the 
26th ult., at the Wool Pack Inn, in alarge room recently built 
for public use. The day being frosty and clear, and a 
holiday, the number of visitors was larger than at any pre- 
vious exhibition. This being a kind of mutual help society, 
the object of exhibitors is not so much to obtain large money 
prizes, as to ascertain the comparative merits of the fowls 
exhibited, the best of which often change owners, and again 
appear in different hands the next time they are exhibited. 
This year several pens were sold, and at the close of the 
Show were forwarded to their new owners in distant parts 
of the kingdom. The prices obtained were in most Gases 
good, a Cochin Bantam fetched £710s. The number of 
pens was larger than last year, and with the exception of 
Class 17, Game hen of any colour, each pen contained a 
single cock bird. 

The Game classes were well filled, fully one-half of the 
pens were occupied by them. In the Black-breasted and 
Brown Red classes, the Judges found it no easy matter to 
decide which should take the prizes. The highly commended 
birds were truly excellent. The Duckwings were a superior 
class, and in excellent feather. In the Game Bantam classes 
the birds were first-class, and at the close of the day we 
found that several pens had changed owners. The Blacks 
were fine specimens, such as it is no easy matter to beat. 
Some good Whites were shown, but this district is too 
smoky for them to look clean. The Spanish class contained 


| some excellent birds, but the entries were few. We were 


disappointed in the Hamburgh classes; as these have here 
always been called “the cottager’s fowl,” we expected to 
find the entries in greater numbers. Cochin and Brahma 
Pootra entries were few, but the birds were good. The class 
for Game Hens of any colour was a most interesting one, the 
prize-takers nobly won their honours. 


Game Cocks (Black-breasted Red).—First, R. Hemingway, Shelf. Second, 
J. Firth, Halifax. Highly Commended, G. Helliwell. Sheffield; A. Hodgson, 
Illingworth. Commended, B. Naylor, Heckmondwike; J. Joy, Liversedge 
Hall. 

Game Cocks (Brown Red).—First, H. C. Mason, Drighlington. Second, 
J. Fell, Adwalton. Highly Commended, G. Helliwell, Sheffield; J. Riley, 
Chickenley. Commended, G. Noble, Staincliffe; J. Brook, Gomersal. 

Cocks (Duckwings and other Grey and Blue).—First, W. Whiteley, 
Liversedge. Second, J. Fell, Adwalton. Highly Commended, G. Hartley, 
Gomersal; J. Riley, Chickenley. Commended, J. Alderson, Halifax; W. 
Bentley, Scholes. 

Cocks (White and Pile).—First, T. J. Sunderland, Coley Hall. Second, 
H. C. Mason, Drighlington. 

Cocxs (Black and Brassy-winged).— First, J. Vickerman, Chickenley. 
Second, J. Brook, Gomersal. Highly Commended, G. Helliwell, Sheffield. 
Commended, G. Noble, Staincliffe. 

Bantast Cocks (Red Game).—First, G. Noble, Staincliffe. Second, J. Fell, 
Adwaltor. Highly Commended, J. Elam, Heckmondwike. Commended, 
J. Firth, Halifax ; G. Helliwell, Sheffield. 

Bantax: Cocks (Duckwing Game).—First, H. Oldroyd, Heckmondwike. 
Second, BE. Wright, Staincliffe. Highly Commended, C. Smithson, Heck« 
mondwike. Commended, G. Helliwe!l, Sheffield. 

Bantams (Black).—First, T. P. Preston, Heckmondwike. Sccond, H. 
Highly Commended, J. Brooke, Heckmondwike. 

Bantams (White).—First, G. Helliwell, Sheffield Second, H. Oldroyd, 
Heckmondwike. Highly Commended. G. Preston, Heckmondwike. 

SpanisH (Black).—First, J. Beaumont, Dewsbury. Second, J. Vicker- 
man, Chiekenley Highly Commended, J. Oldroyd, Dewsbury Moor. 

Hampures (Spangled).—Prize, G. Helliwell, Sheffield. 

Hameures (Pencilled),—First and Second, S. Smith, Northowram. 

Cocuiy-Curxa (Any colour).—First, G. Helliwell, Sheffield. Second, 
C. Lister, Mirfield. 

Branuwa Poorra Cocks.—First, C. Lister, Mirfield. Second, A.Tatters- 
field, Heekmondwike. 

‘Any OTHER Distinct BREep.—First, C. Lister, Mirfield (Sultans). Second, 
G. Noble, Staincliffe (Cochin Bantams). Highly Commended, S. Halliday, 
Heckmondwike. Commended. W. Leadbetter, Mirfield. 

Game Hen (Any colour).—First, H. C. Mason, Drighlington. Second, 
G. Noble, Staincliffe. Highly Commended, G. Helliwell, Sheffield; uns 
Atkinson, Heckmondwike. Commended, A. Tattersfield, Heckmondwike ; 
T. J. Sunderland, Coley Hall; J. Harrison, Holbeck. 


The Judges were Mr. J. W. Thompson, Southowram; and 
Mr. Enoch Hutton, Pudsey. 


BRAHMAS. 


AtrHoucH we have heard lately of the funereal rites, &c., 
as connected with this “mongrel lot,” although the attorney- 
general, and we presume his client, are both gone to the 
tomb of all the Capulets like weeds, I suppose these “‘mon- 
grels” are very difficult to eradicate. I refer my reverse 
«7, A.B. Y.” to the Brighton Show. There Dorkings— 
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Dorkings do I write? aye Dorkings in a southern county, 
the fowl, par excellence, for the south, &c.—had two classes, 
and £12 offered. They mustered 35 pens. 

The “cross-breds” had £3 10s. offered, and they mus- 
tered only 28S pens! Do we need any further facts, that in 
a “southern” county these “mongrels” ought to remain 
unnoticed? Why do persons keep such wretched birds? 
Strange, no other breed came near this unpopular fowl as a 
payer to the show, and in the prize list eleven pens were 
mentioned in one class, and six in two classes of Dorkings ! 
iene coin does not appear to have been strong enough !—-. 


Tue Brighton Poultry Show has afforded another, and, I 
trust, a conclusive proof of the growing popularity of the 
Brahmas, and of the especial esteem in which they are held 
in the south of England. It also proves conclusively the 
necessity for dividing the Brahma class at any first-rate 
show, as has been already done at Islington and Man- 
chester. The following are the numbers in each class :— 


DESERT AS. scsnancciex sntsnc-ccusvasasr 28 | Silver Hamburghs 
Coloured Dorking Chickens... 22 | Cochins ............... 
Bantams on Spanish Chickens... 


Coloured Dorkings 13 | Dorking Cockerelo 
Any variety .. 13 | Spanish ..... 
Game ....... 13 | Polish 


CAD IDOY 


Game Chickens,, 
Gold Hamburghs,, 
Tt will be seen that the Brahma class was the largest in 
the Show, beating the Dorking chickens by six, the Ban- 
tams by eleven pens, and more than doubling any other 
class. As to quality, it is sufficient to say, that eleven pens 
of Brahmas were noticed by the Judge, being treble the 
avemee number noticed in the other classes.—BRA HMA 
OOTRA, 


Game Cocks ,,. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BEE. 


BEE COMMOTIONS AND QUEEN ENCASEMENTS. 


Tus is a new chapter in apiarian science, and future his- 
torians who would take up the pen to write a systematic 
and comprehensive treatise on the honey bee must, if their 
knowledge is not behind the age in which they live, devote 
a whole chapter to the consideration of the very interesting 
and novel subject—bee commotions and queen encasements. 

The manuscript which forms the substance of a portion of 
the following article has lain aside in my repositories for 
several years. and was not, therefore, originally intended for 
THe Jovurnat or Horricutture. The peculiar and hitherto 
mysterious facts to which it makes reference are of such a 
character that I confess I felt somewhat unwilling publicly 
to hazard a theory regarding phenomena which further in- 
vestigation and amore enlarged experience might possibly 
cause me to alter or abandon. Moreover, at the period 
referred to, the subject itself had apparently escaped the 
attention of both the naturalist and practical bee-keeper—no 
British author, to my knowledge, having taken any notice 
of it, and no apiarian I ever met having made it a matter of 
study or investigation. I believed I had made a discovery 
of a very peculiar character—a discovery of certain strange 
phenomena occasionally occurring in the apiary in regard 
to which the queen occupied a prominent part, and which 
were evidently caused by something affecting her circum- 
stances or condition. In this Journal I have more than 
once hinted at the subject, and in the concluding paragraph 
of an article written by me in No. 95 (20th of January, 1863), 
I stated that in investigating the curious phenomena in 
question I had bestowed considerable attention and thought, 
and though I could not say that I had been able to unravel 
entirely the true solution, yet if ever induced to take up 
pen to endeavour to cnt this Gordian knot, to unravel this 
physical mystery, I should deseribe the subject of my essay 
to be ‘A New Chapter in the Natural History of the Bee.’ 

While now, therefore, taking up my pen in fulfilment of 
this promise to narrate the results of my experience on this 

interesting subject, I have thought it better to preserve, as 
Ihave already said, a portion of the original manuscript } 
referred to, if for no other purpose than to show the changes 


which my own views haye undergone in the course of my 
investigations: these extend over a period of some eight or 
ten years. It is with diffidence I confess that, even now, 
T attempt a solution; for 1 know* that the subject in some 
of its aspects has not only been brought before the readers 
of this Journal in 1862 by that indefatigable and minute 
apiarian observer Mr. Woodbury, but has also I notice 
been a theme of controversy among the leading apiarians 
in Germany. 

Few naturalists or bee historians seem to take any notice 
at all of what I choose to designate “bee commotions and 
queen encasements,” or if they do, it is only in an incidental 
manner, and in reference exclusively to such commotions as 
follow the loss of a queen. There are other commotions, 
however, which take place in the apiary, and which the ob- 
servant cultivator will not fail to notice, although he may 
not consider them of sufficient importance thoroughly to 
investigate and explore. My attention was early directed 
to the consideration of these, but for a long time I was at a 
loss to account for them; they appeared to me a perfect 
enigma, and wrapped up in profound mystery. 

To such as are not well versed in the habits of the hee I 
may explain that there are three kinds of commotion which 
may occur in a hive, and which differ from each other in 
some essential particulars. It is only the intelligent ob- 
server, however, that can discriminate between them. The 
one which is most palpable is that which takes place under 
the following circumstances. Suppose the queen to be re- 
moved from a swarm newly hived, what takes place? The 
bees very soon thereafter on becoming aware of the loss 
get agitated, run about in all directions throughout the 
hive, explore every corner in quest of her. The agitation 
increases as the knowledge of the loss extends itself among 
the masses. The bees rush furiously out and in at the 
entrance, fying about in all directions, until, despairing of 
finding out their lost sovereign, they desert the hive in a 
body, and after filling the air in wild confusion return to the 
parent hive from which they had primarily issued. The 
origin of this commotion is quite manifest 1o the merest 
tyro in bee-knowledge. 

‘Another kind of commotion occurs from a like cause, the 
loss of the queen, but under different circumstances and 
conditions, and the commotion among the bees will conse- 
quently manifest itself in another form. Suppose you re- 
move the queen in the summer months from a healthy stock 
hive containing eggs and brood in all stages, what follows ? 
In a short time—in less than half an hour, perhaps—mani- 
festations of the loss will be observable. The bees will 
become agitated ; the younger bees, especially, will be seen 
running out and in at the entrance, restless, and searching 
all over the hive in quest of their missing sovereign. The 
commotion in this case, however, is partial only and slight 
when compared with the former case, and its character will 
be more or less influenced by the condition and circumstances 
of the hive for the time being. In such a case as the one 
now supposed the commotion generally subsides in a short 
time, indeed, it is sometimes so slight as often to attract 
little notice, even by the more observant; for, with the ex- 
ception of the younger bees occasionally afterwards display- 
ing signs of agitation and restlessness, the industry and 
work of the hive are otherwise unimpeded, and all will 
apparently go on as before. The difference in the character 
of the commotions in these two cases lies in this—that in 
the latter there are in the hive materials out of which the 
bees can repair the loss they have sustained, and rear for 
themselves a new and youthful successor, which in due time 
will exercise all the functions, and discharge all the require- 
ments of queen and mother. If such materials, however, be 
not present in the hive in the case supposed ; if, for instance, 
the queen die during winter or early spring, or late in 
autumn when no such eggs or brood exist, then so soon as 
the bees become cognisant of the loss the commotion will 
agsume a more aggravated form, and be more tumultuous 
in its character. Great excitement will prevail through- 
out the entire hive, which extends sometimes over several 
days, during which period I have often witnessed partial 


* In May? 1863, Mr. Woodbury wrote me “TI wish you would take up 
your pen and endeavour to unravel this mystery, which is « complete puzzle 
to me.” The Numbers containing notices both from his pen and “ Investi- 
GaTor’s” were kindly sent me by the Editors for perusal. 
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and almost entire desertions take place. Moreover I have 
noticed when the loss of a queen occurred during winter or 
cold spring that the commotion indicating the loss did not 
occur immediately after the event, but often weeks after it. 
The first fine mild day afterwards will generally be that on 
which the commotion will show itself. Of course, when the 
loss of a queen takes place in such circumstances, desertion 
or a dwindling away necessarily follows, and the hive perishes. 

But there remains to be considered another class of com- 
motions differing essentially from either of those described, 
and to the consideration of which this article has chief 
reference. 

From a very early period in my study of the history and 
habits of the bee my attention was drawn, as I have before 
stated, to the theory of commotions. I had frequently ob- 
served their occurrence in my apiary at certain seasons of 
the year, in spring and avtumn particularly, and no season 
passed over without revealing to me some form or aspect of 
these curious phenomena. 

The ceneral characteristics of these commotions are some- 
what identical to the second modified class already described ; 
but, as in these, the agitation is not so widespread, but is 
confined, frequently at least, to a comparatively small num- 
ber, and among these the younger bees always appear the 
most conspicuous. But what distinguishes this class of 
commotions from all others is the peculiarly strange and 
fluttering noise which may be distinctly heard in the inte- 
rior—a noise so peculiar as unmistakeably to point out and 
indicate to me the true nature of the case, and prove with- 
ont any further evidence the real state of matters within. 
On such occasions I have noticed the bees fly about as if 
examining, or wishing to gain access to, other hives, and so 
very agitated and excited do some of them become that I 
have observed them recklessly dash out of the hive, even after 
twilight, and lose themselves in the darkness of the night. 
fn such cases I have had to close the entrance to prevent 
loss of bees till morning, when quiet was generally restored. 

~The first opinion I entertained in my early experience 
regarding these strange commotions was that they always 
indicated the loss of the queen; but this view I was obliged 
to abandon, from the simple fact that the hives in which 
they occurred did not often perish, as they would probably 
do at certain seasons of the year in such an event, but 
generally quieted down and recovered, though sometimes 
slowly, strencth and activity. 

In 1856 I began to investigate these commotions minutely, 
and took notes in my journal accordingly of all cases occur- 
ring in my apiary with a view to a solution. 

The first recorded by me, therefore, is under the date of 
the 7th of March, 1856. On this date I observed No. 5, 
straw hive, one of the strongest in my apiary, in a state of 
commotion. The bees, especially the younger ones, were 
running about in a confused manner, taking wing, and ap- 
parently deserting into other hives. I turned up the hives, 
and found the bees in a turmoil searching all over the in- 
terior. I could see, however, no trace of a dead queen. In 
the evening, on listening at the entrance, a doleful fluttering 
Noise was heard within, and the bees, though quieting down 
at intervals, yet again and again renewed the excitement 
till late, when several rushed out, and lost themselves in 
the dark. TI accordingly shut the hive up till morning, when 
I intended to give it the queen of a hive whose numbers 
were now so reduced as to render its recovery very doubtful. 
This I did on the supposition that the queen had been lost. 
I introduced the queen first at the entrance for ten minutes ; 
I turned up the hive to see how things were doing, when I 
found the queen surrounded by two or three dozen bees, 
which had hedged her in so closely that I feared she might 
be suffocated. In endeavouring to disperse the cluster I 
found the queen was held a complete prisoner. The bees 
stuck to her like leeches all round, holding her by the legs, 
wings, &c., and attempting apparently to sting her. I suc- 
ceeded in extricating her, and shortly afterwards introduced 
her at the opening at the top of the hive. Here her presence 
acted like magic, the bees became perfectly furious, attack- 
ing her with the greatest ferocity, while others pursued her 
as she descended among the combs, apparently with the 
most hostile intentions. Next day the hive quieted down, 
and some days after I found a dead queen extruded. Al- 
though I could not determine whether this queen was the 


one I had introduced to the hive or not, this is of little 
moment as the future history of the hive demonstrated that 
a queen was retained, proving that the commotion arose not 
from the want of a queen, as I at first supposed, but from 
some other cause not yet determined. The age of this queen 
was unknown, but she had beenin my possession for two years. 

The next case I noticed occurred on the 8th of December, 
1856. I observed hive No. 3 in great commotion, the bees 
running to and fro in great excitement, and several flying 
off even after dark, and losing themselves. I shut the hive 
up to prevent loss of bees, and quiet was restored by the 
following morning. On the 29th of April, 1857, I find the 
following remarks in my journal in reference to this hive :— 
“Notwithstanding the commotion in No. 3 on the 8th of 
December last, and my fears as to the loss of its queen, this 
hive shows numbers of young bees, and works as actively as 
any in my apiary.” This queen was reared in 1854, and, 
consequently, was between two and three years old. 

Cases of a similar character occurred in my apiary on the 
7th of April and 8th of December, 1857. The commotions 
exhibited were of the same character, and though no bad 
results immediately followed these, yet the after-history of 
both the hives in which they occurred was far from being 
satisfactory. Neither became populous in season, and I 
now began to view commotions in general as omens of pre- 
sent or impending evil, and, consequently, as unwelcome 
phenomena in the apiary. 

On a commotion occurring in a hive on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1858, I took a queen out of a unicomb hive, and intro- 
duced her to the bees to see how they would receive her. 
They immediately attacked and encased her. On my releas- 
ing the queen I think a bee had stung her. I then restored 
the hapless queen to her own hive again; but now her own 
subjects became excited, and surrounded her, from what 
motives it were difficult to say, whether on account of her 
having undergone some apparent change by virtue of the 
encasement itself, or, more probably, from the fact of her 
being wounded. Certainly I have noticed on several occa- 
sions injured bees—such, for instance, as had their wings 
singed off by a lighted candle—become the objects of a 
reckless attack by their comrades, and fall victims to their 
fury. I ascribed this, however, to what I would call an 
irritable inadvertence. Mr. Woodbury, I think, narrated a 
similar instance to the above in his experience, where a 
queen, after having been encased in a strange hive, and 
evidently, I think, wounded, was, on again being restored to 
her own bees, surrounded, and next morning extruded dead. 

Having satisfied myself, therefore, that these strange 
phenomena which manifested themselves from time to time 
in the apiary had generally nothing to do with the queen, 
another view of the matter presented itself to my mind, 
and which might, I thought, lead to a solution of this curious 
problem, I had observed that in the course of some opera- 
tions which I was in the habit sometimes of performing in 
my apiary—such as driving the bees for experimental pur- 
poses, changing the site of a hive, or such like—a number of 
the bees in such circumstances generally found their way 
into neighbouring or contiguous hives, and created by their 
entry some confusion and disorder; and it may be remarked 
that in cases of this kind the bees so entering are not always 
treated with hostility as arerobber bees or entrantsunder other 
circumstances, but, on the contrary, their accession is often 
received joyfully, and a complete fraternisation takes place. 
Still the bees so entering naturally find themselves, to use 
a common but applicable phrase, “in the wrong box,” and 
before they are reconciled to the change they will exhibit a 
restless and agitated appearance, which, however, disappears 
on the bees failing to discover the whereabouts of their former 
comrades. This view seemed at first sight plausible enough, 
and the following incident which occurred in my apiary 
seemed rather to strengthen it. 

It so happened that after performing an operation on one 
of my hives a commotion on a small scale took place ina 
Huber-hive adjacent. The circumstance of the commotion 
occurring in such a hive was fortunate. A favourable oppor- 
tunity was here presented to me of ascertaining how matters 
really stood in the interior. I immediately opened up every 
leaf or division of the hive, and examined each seriatim. I 
found the bees running over the combs in an agitated state, 
but could see no queen. My first impression was that the 
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queen was really amissing, but on searching more minutely 
I discovered a small knot of bees densely crowded together. 
In the centre of this cluster I found the queen, apparently 
held a fast prisoner; so closely packed were the bees around 
her that it was with the greatest difficulty I could get them 
disentangled from each other and from the queen, which 
they adhered to most tenaciously. With a small twig I 
forced the reluctant bees to quit their hold, and set the 
queen at liberty. She moved off among the combs, and the 
hive immediately afterwards assumed its usual quiescent 
state. I greatly rejoiced at this discovery, and I imagined 
that the mystery of commotions was now solved. I thought 
that if the queen was thus surrounded and held a captive 
by foreign or stranger bees, the agitation got up in the hive 
was very natural, and what might in the circumstances be 
expected. But the question arose, Were the bees clustering 
around the queen really her foes? Might they not be her 
friends? What object had the bees in so surrounding her ? 
Were they hostile to her, or otherwise? Is shereally seized 
and held captive by a few'stranger bees which may haye 
accidentally found their way into the hive, and caused all 
this disturbance ? or is the cluster composed of her own sub- 
jects gathered around her on some other grounds, and from 
other motives than hostility? On reconsidering this case, 
and comparing it with other instances of commotion, I was 
far from being convinced that the entrance of strange bees 
produced on all occasions the phenomena witnessed. More- 
over, there was something in the circumstances of this hive, 
and the history of its queen which made me pause before 
coming to a hasty conclusion on the matter, and though I 
left it. over at that time for further consideration and re- 
flection, I could not help entertaining the notion that the 
age of that queen might have had something to do with 
the curious phenomena exhibited, and might afford after 
all a truer solution of the theory of commotions than the 
entrance of foreign bees. 

On a consideration, therefore, of the whole facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of commotions, so 
far as my knowledge then went, I came to the conclusion 
they were in most part based on the superannuation, de- 
bility, and incapacity of the queen. When the functions of 
mother begin to be impaired through increasing age and 
infirmity, when she ceases to be productive or prolific, it is 
then, I thought, that the bees instinctively get alarmed for 
the safety of the hive. The queen noves languidly over the 
combs; few eggs are deposited. She is attended still by a 
few bees that seem anxious to prompt her to the office of 
mother; but as the brood becomes scanty, and the popula- 
tion goes down, as the queen becomes weaker and weaker, 
until ultimately she can with difficulty hold by the combs, 
the bees begin to gather around her with anxiety—perhaps 
to vivify, if possible, her sinking frame; but nothing can im- 
part vigour to the feebleness of age! She remains inert 
and languid, the bees gradually cluster around her, and with 
that loyalty and affection so peculiar to them. The queen 
being thus encased in a knot of her interested and devoted 
subjects, and isolated from the presence of the general mass, 
these get alarmed for her safety, and thus the theory of 
commotions might, I thought, be satisfactorily explained. 
The question arises in such a case, Why do the bees not 
avail themselves of the power bestowed upon them by 
Nature, and provide themselves timeously with a successor? 
This is often done, as already illustrated by me in this Jour- 
nal (September 16th, 1862, No. 77), where I have recorded 
a beautiful instance of the instinctive foresight in the bee 
in thus timeously providing against such an impending loss. 
But though in summer or in suitable seasons this may often 
occur, yet when the queen gives way, as is often the case in 
early spring or in autumn, the risk is great of the hive 
perishing, as the circumstances and conditions of the colony 
are not then favourable to queen-rearing, and hence a great 
number of hives perish at these seasons of the year— 
J. Lowe. 

(To be continued.) 


STRAW BEE-HIVES. 
A corrrsponpEnt of the Dollar Newspaper (American), 
thus sete forth the advantages of straw bee-hives :— 
Straw as a material for bee-hives seems to have been 
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formerly in much more general use than at present. Bees 
then seemed to prosper with little or no care on the part 
of the owner; indeed, many, deterred by superstitious no- 
tions, never presumed to invert a stock even for examina- 
tion, but allowed it to take its chance nearly or quite as 
undisturbed as if buried in the depths of the forest. How 
bees could thus subsist, swarming and multiplying their 
numbers in defiance of the external foes and internal ten- 
dencies to disease with which they have ever to contend, I 
presume may be explained in part, at least, by attributing 
their prosperity to the straw hive thus employed: 

Waiving this question, however, for the present, it is ac- 
knowledged, I believe, by the leadine apiarians of the 
country, that if straw could be advantageously applied, no 
other available material would surpass it. Says the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, on page 331 of his “Hive and Honey 
Bee:” “Straw hives have been used for ages; and are warm 
in winter and cool in summer. The difficulty in making 
them take and retain the proper shape for improved bee- 
keeping is an insupportable objection to their use.” Mr. M. 
Quinby gives his experience as follows :—‘‘ A few years since, 
in connection with a partner, I purchased twenty-two straw 
hives. These, with forty made of wood, equally as good in 
respect to the number of bees and stores, were placed in one 
yard. As the swarming season approached, the straw hives 
indicated the strongest colonies. The first five swarms were 
from these hives; and when seventeen had issued, thirteen 
had come from them. All sent out swarms but two or three, 
while fully one-third of the wood hives failed to swarm at 
all through the season. Here was an advantage in swarm- 
ing, greatly in favour of straw hives. We kept some of these 
hives several years, which continued to maintain, in this 
respect, their superiority. Since our trial of them I have 
inquired of many who have had them in use, and all testify 
to their early swarming. I think it would be safe to give 
eight or ten days at least as the average time that these 
will swarm before others.” 

The superior value of early swarms will not be questioned. 
As swarming generally takes place in the height of the 
honey harvest, when a strong colony will often collect 3 lbs. 
per day, it follows that a gain of ten days in time is equiva- 
lent to 25Ibs. or 30 1bs. of honey, which is again virtually 
equivalent to nearly as much in the surplus-boxes to be put 
on after the hive is filled. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Estimate oF Povuttry-House (Inquirer).—The best mode for you to 
proceed will be to ask of one or two builders what they would build such a 
structure for. No professional architect would give an estimate without 
examining the locality. 


Spanisu Fowts (Black Spanish).—They uire little run, and do well 
in confinement, laying freely. No fowls will, however, do well on a brick 
floor. You must remove it, and substitute good hard beaten earth. The 
run in front must be provided with bricklayers’ rubbish, gravel, grass, and 
earth, the lighter the better. Spanish do not sit. If they did, the space 
you name is not large enough to rear chickens, Dust and any kind of light 
dry earth would be far better than hay. They require a dust bath daily. 

Fatreninc Dorxincs (7. Cattlin).—We advise you to buy Mr. Baily’s 
book on fowls. It can be had at our office price, including postage, 25. 2d. 
Fowls whilst fattening should have little or no room, and not much light. 
They should be kept quite clean and fed three times per day. Only as 
much at each meal as they will eat up clean. Ground oats mixed with 
new milk te the best food, They should fatten in a formmight or, at most, 
three weeks. 


Sarivetre Picrons (J. Devonshire).—We believe Mr. H. Noye is the 
Same as the Mr. Noye who has advertised in this Journal. 


Artiriora, SwArms—Straw Hives—Feepine (A Vovice).—All the in« 
structions you require for making artificial swarms were given by Mr. 
Woodbury in No, 161. We do not think it advisable to paint straw hives, 
which should be sti protected from the weather by sufficient external 
coverings. A clamped platform of any convenient size may be readily fixed 
on the top of a bell-shaped straw-hive by means of common mortar tough- 
ened by the addition of a little cowdung. If three or four wood screws are 
inserted on the underneath side of the platform, and left with their heads 
projecting about half an inch, they will become imbedded in the mortar, 
and, in conjunction with the uneven surface of the hive itself, will keep alk 
firm. The hole in the centre of the platform should be 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter, and a corresponding hole may be readily cut in the hive itself, by 
means of a sharp pen-knife, as soon as the mortar is set. Feeding bees 
always excites their appetite for more; but we never noticed that the 
admiration of barley-sugar caused them to seek water with especial avidity. 
The barley-sugar barricade was suggested by Mr. Taylor many years beforc 
“The Times’ Bee-master ” was heard of, but we have never tried it ourselves 
We should deem the weight of your stocks perfectly satisfactory. Aspect 
is certainly not of primary importance. Condensed moisture at the hive’s 
mouth is the usual indication of a thriving and populous colony. Thera is 
no doubt as to the preference manifested by bees for simple syrup over the 
bacchanalian abominations adyocated by most of the writers of bee-books, 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Da: 
calles JANUARY 10—16, 1865. Aversee Pooeetre 
M’nth! Week. ° 

Day. Night. | Mean. 

10 Tu Linneeus died, 1778, aged 71. | 41.7 30.5 361 
ll w Sir Hans Sloane died, 1752, aged 93, 41.5 30.6 360 
12 Tu John Ray died, 1705, aged 77. 424 30.7 365 
13 F Blackbird sings. 43.0 32.1 37.5 
1¢ 8 Furze flowers. 42.0 29.6 84.8 
15 Sun 2 SUNDAY aFTER EPIPHANY. 41.5 28.9 35.2 
16 M Crocus flowers. 41.7 | 33.6 36.2 


mare Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's} yofore Day of 
38 years, Rises. Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. Sti Year, 
Se eS ee =| 
Days. | m. h.| m. h./ m h.| m. Bb m. 8 
17 5afS | llaf4| 21 38) 22 6 13 7 57 10 
19 5 8/12 4/22 4) 8 7 fe) 8 20} 
16 4° 8|18 4/24 5/45 7 15 8 44] 12 
1s Bs! 5! 40) Sl Ci asees 16 96: 13 
16 S$ 8 | 16 4) 36 7) 41 8 V7 9 28 14 
12 2) (8))|918), 4). 40: 8 509 18 9 49) 15 
19 TS) | 20 4 | 45° 9) 28 9 | 19 10 10; 16 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 42.0°, and its night 


temperature 30.4, 
greatest fall of rain was 0.80 inch. 


The greatest heat was 56° on the 14th, 1849; and 15th, 1834 and 1852; and the lowest cold, 4°, on the 14th, 1838. The 


HARDY FERNS: 
HOW I COLLECTED AND CULTIVATED THEM.—No. 7. 


NE of the greatest 
difficulties in 
Fern-huntingis 
the not know- 
ing what you 
are looking for, 
or where you 
are to find it. 

I had never 
seen Hymeno- 
phyllum unila- 
terale, or tun- 
bridgense, when I set off one morning to search for it 
somewhere in the torrent bed of the West Lyn, as it 
takes its way amidst rock and forest tree, under Lyn 
Cliff to the sea at Lynmouth. Ablebodied must they 
be who venture on the like errand; able to contend with 
a down-hill rush from Lynton, and an up-hill scramble 
amidst moss-covered rock and leaping waters; now 
steadying oneself with a branch of an overhanging tree, 
through which the sunshine gleams; now warily step- 
ping over fissures and chasms, with the river bubbling 
beneath. And then the grand discoveries and the failures ! 
The learned way in which one strives to palm off some 
pretty moss upon oneself as the veritable Tunbridgense, 
or at the very least Wilsoni, with the pleasant and ex- 
tremely logical argument-of “ Filmy Ferns are moss-like 
pons ths is a moss-like plant: therefore this is a 

ymenophyllum.” And then the false argument leading 
to the true conclusion, for at last in my hand is a large 
mass of moss-like plants, and lo! it is Hymenophyllum 
Wilsoni: and why is it not tunbridgense? Ihave found 
some of these Filmy Ferns much finer than others, and 
I call the finest Tunbridgense; but I am afraid that in 
reality I have only found the unilaterale, and when I 
have found it I am obliged to own I have never kept it 
alive for any time. I have planted it on a brick in a 
running stream, but a rush of water washed it off; I 
have tried it in a fower-pot with a glass over it, but a little 


inattention or a visit, and I foundit damped off. Still it 
is worth hunting for, if only to see it at home sporting 
with Naiades and Dryades. It seems a graceless thing to 
take it away to pine and die, either in solitude, or with 
companions uncongenial to it. I always feel loth to tear 
the little Fern from the rock it so prettily adorns ; there 
is something sad in the look of the bare uncomplaining 
stone when the companion that gave it all its beauty and 
its life is gone. 

I was once walking in the country with one who 
spared himself but little recreation from a life of toil in 
London—not literary toil only, for the gamins of the 
London streets were gathered into schools and taught 
by him. It was spring time, and the lanes were sweet 
with the breath of flowers, By-and-by I spied a Prim- 
rose root, and as I was about gathering the flowers my 

No. 193.—Vor. VIII, New SERIES. 


friend said, ‘“‘ Nay, leave them alone, they look so home- 
like ; they did not choose that quiet corner, and deck 
it out so daintily for you to destroy their labours in a 
moment. Let it live.’ Nature, to the toil-worn Lon- 
don man, was a living, breathing Presence; he drank 
with a thirsty grateful heart at the fountain of her 
beauty; but he would fain have left the waters un- 
disturbed for the enjoyment of others. Yet we, who 
boast ourselves such lovers of Nature, are often at best 
only destroyers. 

Lynton and Lynmouth abound in natural charms of a 
wild and strange character. The “Valley of Rocks” 
brings to mind a shadow-like memory of the pass of 
Glencoe, although the “ Chimney” and “ Castle Rock,” 
“Rugged Jack” and the “ Devil's Cheesewring,’ never 
rise into the solitary grandeur which leaves Glencoe un- 
surpassed by any other scene in Britain. 

Twas not very successful in my Fern hunts in North 
Devon. I found a small plant of Adiantum capillus- 
Veneris at Combe Martin, and I saw some more, but it 
was too high for me to reach. The little bay is worth a 
visit on its own account. And as I sat to rest on a rock 
above the sea the voices of children, playing with the 
boats and lobster baskets below, came round me like 
music, tempting me to descend and survey nearer a 
picture superior to any in even Collins’s happiest style. 

A stranger was then a stranger at Combe Martin, 
and the bright-cheeked urchins left their play, and came 
running bare-legged out of the water to gaze. ‘‘ Did I 
want Ferns?” Presently the happy group were tumbling 
up the rock I had looked at with such timid eyes ; but 
children’s hands are destructive implements, and fronds 
without roots were the only result of the scramble. 

I made another attempt to reach A. capillus-Veneris 
at Ilfracombe, taking with me a lad who seemed ready 
to climb the side of a house if necessary; but all the 
available tresses of Maiden-hair had been shorn away, 
and I returned with only a tinful of sea creatures to 
reward me for my pains. 

Tt seems cruelty so entirely to destroy the habitat of 
any Fern: yet, if the present rage continue, I see no 
hope of any known species being allowed to remain in 
its old haunts. The poor Ferns, like the wolves in 
olden time, have a price set upon their heads, and they 
in like manner will soon altogether disappear. We must 
have.‘‘ Fern laws,” and “‘ preserve ” them like game. 

In the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe I found a few 
Scolopendriums with the ends of the fronds cleft, but 
they were hardly worth bringing away. I also found 
Polystichum angulare growing in magnificent profusion; 
P. aculeatum was comparatively rare. 

Between Launceston and Holsworthy I found the 
only Lastrea Feenisecii I have seen wild in Devonshire ; 
it was growing in an old hedge by the roadside, and the 
fronds were small and ill-srown, wanting the rich fulness 
of size and colour that distinguishes the L. Fcenisecii in 
Cornwall. There is no mistaking this Fern when you 
find it. It has the appearance of crisp curled Parsley, so 
entirely “recurved ” is each pinnule. 

No, 850.—Vox. XXXIII., Oxp SERIEs. 
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I have heard L. reeurva, or Foonisecii, or Bree’s Fern, 
described as very refractory in cultivation, but I have never 
found it so. It will adapt itself to any situation where 
there is good drainage; stagnant soil isits death. In dry 
sunny aspects the fronds of Feenisecii will almost creep 
along the ground, as if to make a shade for each other. In 
an open space, where there is shade from a hedge, it will 
shoot up its feathery sprays of tender green tall and strong, 
making a very handsome plant. It is always interesting in 
its growth and habits, and the young fronds are often green 
in midwinter, and make lovely foliage for the vase. I have 
never found it on rocks, or in any county but Cornwall, 
save in the instance I have named, in Devonshire. In cul- 
tivating it in Warwickshire, I used a little rich earth mixed 
with leaf mould. 

In Seotland I found a variety of L. dilatata with its pin- 
nules curved in a convex manner. I showed the specimen 
to Mr. Bree, and he thought the curved lcok would vanish 
with time. This has not proved to be the case, though I 
have had the Fern for some years. Lastrea cristata I have 
never found, but I have some good plants of it; it increases 
quickly in cultivation. L. cristata has one peculiarity which 
1 have noticed in no other Fern—the venation is clearly de- 
fined on the outer side, making a regular pattern on the 
pinnule. This has been the simple mark which has always, 
and at once, made L. cristata known tome. The fronds of 
cristata are slender and pretty, but they are of so fragile a 
nature that they bow, bruised and broken, before a high 
wind, so that the plant has usually an untidy appearance in 
the fernery. 

Asplenium marinum I found at Exmouth growing on a 
rock far removed from the sea. It also grows on the coast 
about Teignmouth, and more plentifully near Dartmouth, 
that strange old western town, with its ill-conditioned streets, 
leading nowhere, huddled like waifs by the river side. The 
best thing to be done when you get into Dartmouth, whether 
by the pretty river route or by the railway, is to get out of 
it again by hiring a boat,and rowing to the mouth of the 
river, where you may pry after Marinum in caves hollowed 
out of the rugged rocks, where tired waves break and die, 
and sea birds wail their melancholy cry. The coast on the 
right of Dartmouth begins to assume the characteristics of 
Cornwall; the red sandstone gives place to granite, and the 
softer features, that make the charm of Devonshire scenery, 
disappear altogether. The Devonshire dialect, so soft and 
courteously misleading, is soon lost in the rougher tongue 
of the “Tre,” “ Poll,’ and “Pens” of the dear Cornish 
land—a land so separated in the character of its people and 
natural scenery from the rest of England, that during my 
first visit to Penzance, I found myself continually saying, 
«When I get back to England.” It is a land of Ferns and 
wild flowers—a land of old ecclesiastical monuments and 
wayside crosses. Nach village has its history and its records 
of interest; its church—a landmark to sailors at sea, and to 
travellers across the waste; its baptistry—the bubbling 
waters of the clear spring, rising on some dreary moor, 
guarded by a few rough slabs of stone covered with Ivy and 
decorated with Fern. The true Cornish man has a rough 
ntelligence that beams on his face, and takes expression 
in words of singular fitness to the subject which engages 
him. He has a self-respect that gives to his conversation a 
freedom unaccompanied by any mixture of vulgar familiarity. 
Most of the Cornish mmers have their bookshelves contain- 
ing volumes so successfully read that humility keeps pace 
with the knowledge acquired. This intelligence, with the 
apt way of expressing it, gives a stamp of originality to the 
people that you can hardly fail to recognise. 

After a visit of some months to Penzance, I went a tour 
in the north of England, and in going over a silver mine I 
was accompanied by one of the miners, who explained the 
different details of the mine, and the processes of refining 
the silver. At last we arrived at the final process, and saw 
the silver purified of all its dross. I made some slight re- 
mark to the man on the exceeding beauty of the ore, which 
he instantly answered by saying, ‘Yes, madam, I trust we 
shall be found as bright as that when the trials of earth 
have done their work, and purified all sin from our hearts: 
we sha’n’t think much of the fire we have gone through then.” 
I looked up at the intelligent face, and said, “ You are from 
Cornwall?’’ He asked me how knew, for indeed it was so; 


and then he went on to tell me of his home and prospects in 
the country he loved so much better than the north. 

«One and All” is the motto of Cornwall, and it expresses 
much that is pleasing in the character of the people. 

The gardens I saw in Cornwall (they were not many), had 
a look of southern untidiness, Nature being left much more 
to herself than in the north. Large Camellia trees were in 
the borders, and on Christmas-day I gathered a nosegay 
that would not have disgraced midsummer. The house [ 
inhabited had a terrace in front, with a lawn sloping down 
to an orchard, over the bloom of which you looked on the 
sparkling sea. ‘lo the left was St. Michael’s Mount and 
Marazion, to the right the fishing village of Newlyn and 
the sweep of rocks by Mousehole. 

But I am leaving the Ferns unnoticed too long, and they 
will lead me into many a well-remembered spot, and take 
me amongst fishers and miners, who had always a kindly 
word for the stranger, that often and often left her the wiser 
for its speaking; and we cannot say as much for all the con- 
versation we hear in drawing-rooms.—FILIxX-F@MINA. 


POTATO CULTURE: 


I wave been much interested, amused, and, I must add, 
a little confounded, in reading the article in No. 194, the 
latter feeling brought on by the numerous soxts of Potatoes 
in esse and posse. Ave we to have as many sorts of Potatoes 
as of Roses? If so, I, a simple cultivator of a few Iinds for 
the wants of my family, fear a sort of supervening: delirium 
—a Potato distraction—inclining one to leave old favourites 
and try new kinds. Will you, therefore, Messrs. Hditors, 
allow me to give my forty years’ experience, not in a scien- 
tific article like that of your correspondent ‘‘ UpwaRDS AND 
Onwanrps,” but merely as the simple annals of a very simple 
eulturist? I may give a few useful hints to those who wish 
to have a good Potato on their table every week thoughout 
the year; and so I beg of you to pardon my odd ways of 
cultivation. 

About the middle of February I have all the refuse litter 
and leaves gathered, and mixed with an equal quantity of 
stable dung. This mixture is then thrown together in a 
large heap, and as soon as it commences to ferment it is 
made into a bed 6 feet wide, and 30, 40, or 50 feet long, 
according as my mixture holds out. After allowing it to 
heat and settle for about a week some stakes are driven in 
along each side and the ends, and a three-quarter-inch board 
a foot wide is placed inside the stakes to support the mould, 
1 foot in depth, which is then placed on the bed and levelled. 
The Potato sets, all greened and with their eyes ready to 
start, are then planted about 8 inches deep, 1 foot row from 
row, and 9 inches apart in the rows. I plant them thus: 
thickly because I am rather extravagant, and take some up 
when very young; but by taking up every alternate row 
and leaving the others to make a more mature growth, I 
appease my conscience, which is always at war with extra- 
vaganee. By the end of February my bec is planted. Its 
slow fermentation helps on the roots; but it is not powerrul 
enough to resist March frosts, so I cover it with boughs of 
trees, the “loppings’’ of the winter, and on them place a 
covering of litter. ‘This is taken off in April, and light and 
air admitted to the young shoots, then well above ground. 
In frosty nights some old mats are thrown over the boughs, 
or, if the season is mild and early, the boughs are removed, 
the bed arched over with rods, and mats thrown over them. 
My situation, or at least my Potato-bed situation, is cold and 
bleak, yet just as I am getting tired of those flat-favoured 
Flukes, in the middle or end of May, my mildly-forced new 
Potatoes are ready. They soon become ripe, and last well 
on till the early sorts planted in the open borders are ready. 

Formerly—some twenty years since—I used to plant in 
my hotbed an early sort of round Potato called Harly Ten- 
week. This sort [ see was exhibited at the last show by 
My. Moffat in his prize collection of round Potatoes. This, 
for a round Potato, is very good. I then soon after it was 
introduced, planted in the same bed the Harly Handsworth ; 
but I soon found that this kind, although quite as early as 
the Ten-week, was hard and indigestible, and I therefore 
gave up its culture. Of late years, my taste having become 
more refined, I have planted the Ashleafs (the old sort), 
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Myatt’s Prolific, and the Royal, all of them having the ex- 
cellent and unique flavour of the type. Last spring I con- 
fined myself to the old Ashleaf and the Royal, the latter 
being quite as early and producing about three times the 
quantity of the former; and as far as I can judge I shall 
never again plant round Potatoes, their flavour is so infi- 
nitely below that of the finer kinds of Kidney Potatoes. 

Is it worth while to tell you how I cultivate my open 
ground Potatoes? Well, perhaps itis. In the first place, 
T always plant in ground trenched or stirred with Parkes’s 
fork to 22 inches in depth: if thought to be exhausted a 
good dressing of thoroughly rotten manure is well mixed 
with the soil to that depth. 

Secondly. I never plant Potatoes in the same ground for 
two consecutive seasons, but always alternate my crops. 

Thirdly. I plant for the most part whole sets of the second 
or even third size, if the tubers are large, greened by expo- 
sure, and their eyes well developed. 

Fourthly. Having plenty of space, I afford them much more 
room than is commonly given, so that each plant is well 
exposed to the sun and air. My distances are therefore 
8 feet apart row from row, and 2 feet apart in the rows. 
In digging-time it is a positive pleasure to see the beautiful 
tubers tumbling up twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, and up- 
wards to each root of such sorts as Royal Ashleaf, and Early 
Racehorse Kidneys. I ought, however, to add that my soil 
is very favourable, a deep sandy loam on a dry subsoil; and 
my climate, within thirty miles of London, also favourable. 

Fifthly and lastly (‘“‘ whilk word I am vara glad to hear,” 
as the young Caledodian said to his mother one day at kirk 
during the sermon), I never mould up my Potatoes, feeling 
that to cover the young roots with earth so as to keep out 
the influences of sun and air can do nogood. Ihoe between 
the rows frequently ; and if in August any tubers are peep- 
ing out owing to the abundant produce some earth is drawn 
ae them with the hoe, and that is all the moulding-up 

0. 

And now a few words about new sorts of Potatoes, which, 
like new sorts of Peas, Cabbages, and Broccolis, are by far 
too numerous. As to Potato-showing, or judging of their 
qualities by their appearance, it is fudge. If a jury of 
Potato-lovers could be convened, and have a few specimens 
of each of the sorts shown for prizes well cooked and then 
tasted on the spot, some good would probably accrue; but, 
as I Imow from experience, the most fair-looking are often 
the most deficient in flavour—witness those fine-lookinge 
Fluke Potatoes now so common in the London eating-houses, 
very tempting in appearance but flavourless. I may be 
peculiar in my ideas, but as far as my experience has gone 
no round Potato should find a place on the table of a gentle- 
man, if the soil and climate will allow of the culture of the 
fine sorts of Kidney Potatoes. I used to think a few years 
ago, when Regents and Dalmahoys were the only sorts that 
escaped the disease, that no better kinds need be wished 
for; but now that the disease seems to have left us, and 
the fine kinds of Kidney Potatoes can be had in perfection, 
TI do not suffer a round one to appear on my table. It may, 
perhaps, assist some of your readers—confounded as they 
must be by the long array of names—if I say what I have 
deliberately settled down to. 

During the months of June, July, August, September, 
and October I confine myself to the Ashleafs; and as the 
Royal and Myatt’s Prolific are great bearers and have the 
true flavour of the old sort, which is a delicate grower and 
unproductive, I confine myself more especially to the former, 
which I think will in time be the only sort I shall cultivate 
for the first crop. Its fault is being too robust; in rich 
soils its tubers are so large as to put forth protuberances. 
In November I take to the Lapstone (its other name, 
“Haigh’s Kidney,” should be given up), which here is 
always most delicious. This keeps its flavour, and fine, 
firm, dry consistence till the middle of March; and then I 
think a sort called Hudson’s King will not disappoint the 
lover of a good Potato, for, like the Lapstone, it is firm, 
dry, and excellent. A friend has sent me a seedling Lap- 
stone exactly like its parent, but larger and more productive. 

Tt will be seen from what I have said that three fine kinds 
of Potatoes carry me through the year, and it is really quite 
a relief to think that it can be done. It is quite possible 
that some soils and climates will not allow of these fine 


kinds of Kidney Potatoes being grown in quantity; if go, 
other kinds should be sought for, so as to make the supply 
as perfect as possible, with as few sorts as possible. 

Before I mention other kinds of Kidney Potatoes which 
have come under my notice, I feel that I ought to say how 
Potatoes are cooked here. As soon as their skins become 
set in early autumn, so as to lose the delicacy of ‘new 
Potatoes,” they are cooked in one of Barlow’s steamers, and 
brought to table “in their jackets.” How delicious the 
Lapstones cooked to-day, flanking the Christmas beef! every 
one with its jacket unbuttoned showing the yellowish white, 
firm, yet floury tuber, seeming to say “Hat me,’ which 
request was promptly complied with. 

There are several really good kinds of early Kidney Po- 
tatoes besides the varieties I have noticed. The Harly Race- 
horse is early and a good bearer, but its foliage is erumpled, 
its bines straggling. It blossoms abundantly, and its flavour 
is not equal to the Ashleafs. Early Nonsuch and Harly 
May are both early, but not productive. Mona’s Pride is a 
very handsome early Kidney, fit to show for a prize, but 
in my soil it is deficient in flavour. The Gloucestershire 
Kidney is early and of good flavour during the summer 
months. Dawes’ or Webh’s Nonpareil is a fine prolific late 
Kidney, but it lacks the firmness and fine flavour of the Lap- 
stone. And then we have the Lemon, the Silver-skinned, and 
the Prizetaker Kidney Potatoes, about which the less that 
is said the better. There is no doubt but that in some soils 
and climates some one or two of these varieties may succeed 
better than they do with me, but I have come to the con- 
clusion that in a good dry soil like mine three varieties are 
enough to carry one through the whole year—list, the Royal 
Ashleaf, as being as early or earlier than most of them, and 
of extraordinary productiveness from May till November, 
and, if not too ripe, even all through the month; 2nd, the 
Lapstone, from November till March; 3rd, Hudson’s King, 
from March till the end of May. Iam not yet quite eertam 
that the Pink Fluke may not come in at the extreme end of 
the winter Potato season, but I almost fear that its flavour 
is too much like that of its parent; at any rate there is not 
the least doubt about the three sorts I have named. They 
are all productive and of the best possible flavour—what 
more can be wished for ? 

I dare not employ a signature so high and significant as 
your correspondent in No. 194, and so allow me to sign 
myself—FoRWARDs. 


THE ARBORETUM versus THE PINETUM. 


THERE are many indications of the boasted progress of the 
present age being more in particular directions than par- 
taking of a general character, and, perhaps, it is better that 
it should be so, for to grasp at too many things at once often 
ends in failure with all, and when a certain branch of a 
pursuit has enjoyed its full share of favour, and further 
advance with it becomes difficult, the public are then readily 
brought back to the starting point. Thus it often happens 
that a subject is at first thought too comprehensive, and 
one of its branches only is pursued, but afterwards the 
whole is grasped. 

Now, gardening is no more exempt from caprice than other 
pursuits, but rather the contrary, otherwise the present 
popularity of a few varieties of plants used in the parterre, 
would not have driven the former occupants almost out of 
cultivation. My purpose, however, is not now to attack the 
modern bedding system, and I may remark in passing, that 
Ihave some doubts whether those who do abuse it are 
really in earnest ; but there is another and much more im=- 
portant feature in gardening that promised forty years ago, 
or more, to materially alter the then-existing aspect of 
affairs, but which very soon afterwards narrowed itself into 
one of the subsidiary channels, and has continued to run in 
that with but very little intermission ever since. Certainly 
it has not done so without good results, as many widely- 
scattered examples testify, still the original conception has 
been only followed out in one of its branches. 

Before gardening periodicals came into existence, whatever 
advances were effected by public or private enterprise, were 
made under great disadvantages, and at great cost as com- 
pared with the present day. New plants were less sought. 
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‘ 
after, not that they were not thought worthy of notice, but 
simply because they were not known, or if so by name, that 
was all the information given of them, consequently buyers 
were unwilling to give the high price demanded whilst such 
uncertainty existed respecting their merits ; and in Loudon’s 
“Gardener's Magazine,” supplying knowledge of this kind 
was one of the points aimed at by the talented conductor, 
and speedily his enlightened and comprehensive views on 
the many departments of horticulture, as well as all the 
sister arts, gave a stimulus to the cause. He being ably 


seconded by others similarly liberal in disseminating their. 


knowledge, a new era might be said to have dawned on our 
ancient art, and no doubt if the worthy compiler of the 
many encyclopedias bearing on rural affairs had lived till 
the present day, due honours would have been paid to the 
exertions he had made in the cause. As it is, we can only 
now do honour to his memory, and calling to mind some of 
the duties he left us as a legacy, let us see how far we have 
made progress in executing them. 

It must be acknowledged that the writings of the master 
spirit of his day often gave tokens of his love of the highest 
and most noble of all cultural pursuits, the planting and 
management of trees. Alas, that such an exalted pur- 
suit should have resulted in the pecuniary ruin of one so 
devotedly attached to it; but such is human nature, indi- 
vidual hobbies may be ridden too hard, and no one derive 
any benefit from them; but in the above case the advan- 
tages were given to the public in the costly “ Arboretum 
Britannicum,” which is yet a standard work on the subject. 
But let us see if we have done our part in carrying out what 
the author suggested elsewhere in this particular depart- 
ment, and it must be confessed that we have fallen short of 
carrying out what the distinguished author urged about the 
time of the passing of the Reform Bill, with regard to reno- 
vating our woodland scenery by means of fresh introduc- 
tions. The importance of these he strongly urged on planters 
for landscape effect, as well as for profitable investment. 
The word arboretum was then a popular term to designate a 
mixed plantation, with a fair promise of growing into a vast 
and magnificent assemblage of objects; but alas for the 
failure of human enterprises, the comprehensive ‘arbo- 
retum’’ which promised to bring amongst us families 
hitherto unknown in cultivation, dwindled down into one of 
its branches, the pinetum, and the latter has with very little 
exception usurped the whole of the patronage bestowed on 
out-door trees. Now, it is far from my purpose to disparage 
the many noble species of trees belonging to this family 
that have from time to time been added to our collections 
during the last forty years, and which yet continue to reach 
us; but assuredly we may find room for other trees besides 
Piceas, Pinuses, Thujas, Wellingtonias, Cedars, &c. Assu- 
redly some of the countries whence the many importations 
received of late have heen made, also furnish deciduous trees 
of more or less value or beauty, and equally entitled to our 
notice. To limit our whole attention to one particular class 
is no compliment to our discernment, for when we look at 
the great beauty of many of our indigenous deciduous trees, 
we are led to expect that those from other countries also 
possess merits which only require to be known to be appre- 
ciated, and I hope yet to see the time when the rage for 
Pinuses from all quarters of the globe having exhausted itself, 
deciduous and other trees and shrubs will be sought after 
with equal zeal, and people will then wonder how so much 
worth and beauty could have escaped the notice of the first 
explorers. 

Whilst thus calling attention to the neglect which has of 
late been the lot of deciduous trees, and unconcern with 
which new ones are received, I do so in the hope that they 
will become more fashionable in time. We have seen Tulips, 
large Gooseberries, the Dahlia, Orchids, Ferns, and Roses 
have their day, and some of them still retain their popula- 
rity, yet there is ample room for many specimens of the 
most aspiring of all the members of the vegetable world. 
They attain a larger size, and present forms and outlines 
more noble than anything else can lay claim to. In our 
own country no evergreen attains the proportions of the 
deciduous trees, and. these more particularly associate them- 
selves with our everyday notions of beauty, and our daily 
requirements (and foreign countries enjoying a similar 
climate must also possess like ornaments)—look at the 


Oak, its beauty and utility, and there are more species of 
this than most people are aware of, and, doubtless, many of 
them suitable to our climate. Other native trees have 
kindred species in distant lands only wanting to be intro- 
duced to thrive under our comparatively mild winters, 
while many species, doubtless, exist in the vast extent of 
mountainous country that fringes the western coasts of 
both the northern and southern continents of America, as 
well as many other districts of similar temperature. De- 
ciduous trees existing more numerously in countries where 
the winters are severe, they will generally be found hardy. 
Many of these, too, furnish the most lovely flowers; for in- 
stance, where is there an exotic plant that excels the Horse 
Chestnut? while the Apple, Cherry, Hawthorn, and a host of 
others, have few equals in any class of plants. On the other 
hand, some present us with a foliage extremely varied, both 
in form and hue, and some again reserve their beauties until 
the autumn, when peculiarities in colour are much wanted. 
Of the latter class the wild Cherry often fades into the most 
brilliant vermilion. - 

My purpose, however, just now is not to descant on this 
subject, but to endeavour to revive that love of Arboricul- 
ture which of late has been confined to a single branch, 
and though I by no means seek to disparage the pinetum, 
which presents us with so many objects of beauty and 
interest, it ought not wholly to usurp public patronage. 
Ornamental as Conifers are, 1 would simply ask their most 
enthusiastic admirer what would our English landscape be 
without deciduous trees? and the accessions to their ranks in 
the last forty years have been few indeed compared with 
what has been done in multiplying the evergreen class. 
T trust, therefore, to hear of new introductions of deciduous 
trees, and of greater prominence being given to those we 
already possess; for if fashion can only once be directed in 
this channel, it will be found that objects of beauty and 
interest will meet its progress at every step, while the 
many lovely flowering shrubs we possess of this class will 
receive accessions to their ranks from other quarters, and 
deciduous trees and shrubs once more take that place in 
the vegetable kingdom to which their numbers, magnitude, 
and general importance fairly entitle them.—J. Ronson. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


I xecrrvep the following from H. Taylor, Esq., of Fencote, 
Bedale, Yorkshire, an amateur who takes delight in, and 
much pains with Roses and Strawberries. It may interest 
the reader, and certainly it bears out what I have said. 

He says, ‘‘La Constante did not do well here last summer. 
It was the first that failed for want of water. The fruit was 
coddled before it was full grown, and it never came to per- 
fection. Ihave this day dug up a plant, having a suspicion 
that it did not root freely. My suspicion was verified. The 
roots do not go down so deep as Strawberry plants usually 
do, but spread about the plants. This may in some measure 
account for its being the first to succum) under the heat of 
a tropical sun. It is handsome and good in colour. I shall 
give it another year’s trial. It stood the winter pretty well. 
La Constante appears to me delicate in habit, and is very 
slow to establish itself. My plants look very sickly, and the 
leaves are a bad colour, what runners were made were very 
small. I have potted them, and put them into a cold frame 
for spring planting. None others have required to be so de- 
licately brought up. L fear it will not suit the climate of 
England.” ; } 

He then speaks of three other Strawberries, which the 
reader will remember I have specially recommended. 

He says, “Rivers’s Hliza withstood the excessive heat of 
last summer better than any other Strawherry. It yielded 
abundance of fruit, which was large and good. Empress 
Bugénie was the next best, and excellent. Eliza and Empress 
Dugénie run freely, and soon make abundance of roots. 
The same may be said of Wonderful, which yielded abun- 
dance of fruit of good quality, and withstood the excessive 
drought of last summer in a wonderful manner. ‘These 
three are remarkably healthy and hardy, are covered with 
rich dark green foliage, and have not been affected in the 
slightest degree by the late frosts. ‘The Frogmoxre Pine 
held out wonderfully, and yielded large and good fruit. This 
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variety in my soil does not make many runners. It does 
not run freely at any time. In myrich, loamy soil it strikes 
deep at once, and does not make many claws, but what are 
siti go very deep, and are thick in substance.” 

With the exception of the shy-running of the Frogmore 
Pines, which ran freely enough here to enable me to make 
three new plantations tolerably early, the above remarks 
of Mr. Taylor's coincide with my experience, confirm my 
statements, and justify my recommendations. They are the 
best four Strawberries here, and have never failed to gratify 
me and my visitors. Add to these the Royal Hautbois, 
Bicton White Pine, and the old Red and White Alpines, and 
you have a good lot, sufficient for all practical purposes out 
of doors.—W. F. Rapciyrre, Rushton. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE BY FLUES 
UNDER THE FLOOR. 


I wave several times alluded to this plan, as one of the 
simplest and most economical where the trouble of a brick 
Arnott’s stove inside was too much. A lean-to house ad- 
joining a dwelling-house was thus heated, because every 
other proposed means was too expensive. 
17 feet long, 10 feet in width, 12 feet in height at back, and 
7 feet in height at front, 43 feet of which is glass. One end 
next the small furnace is solid wall, of the other end more 
than 23 feet is glass. Next the glass end is a flagstone 
pavement 5 feet in width. The rest of the floor is paved 
with nine-inch tiles. A small furnace was placed outside 
the wall low enough for the fire-bars to be from 15 to 
18 inches below the bottom of the flue, and as it was not 
desirable to interfere with the above flagstone, a flow flue 
from the furnace to the flagstone; and a return from it to 
the small chimney, in all about 24 feet of flue, were formed. 
‘The flues were made near the front, where the walking would 
‘te, were from 43 to 5 inches wide, and, built of three bricks 
on bed, were about Si inches deep, both inside measure. 
Pieces of slate formed the bottom, a thin house-roofing tile 
was laid over the top, and over that the paving-tiles were 


bedded in a little mortar, on exactly the same level as the | x 
| amongst other places I went to Mr. Meredith’s Vineyard at 


rést of the floor, so that all means of heating are thoroughly 
concealed, whilst there is the advantage of having in winter 
a comfortable, dry, warm medium to walk on. No plaster 
of any kind was used for the flues, except in laying them. 
This plan answered extremely well, but severe frosts, as 
in 1860 and 1861, were just kept out, owing to the glass 
end, and the distance of the flues from it, in consequence of 
the flagstone. This season, from altering and enlarging the 


divelling-house, the tile fioor of this little greenhouse was | yunct 
| Vine I had from twenty to twenty-five; both his Vines and 


So much disturbed by scaffold poles, &c., that it became 
necessary to take up the tiles and lay them afresh. In 
doing so, as there was still the same objection to meddle 
with the fine polished flagstones, and asI thought it de- 
Sirable to have more heat in the house, without rendering 
any row of tiles very warm, I had another return-flue made 
of the same size as the others, four walls of 83 inches 
thus forming the three flues, covered as well as the whole of 
the brickwork by the three nine-inch tiles close to each 
other. Two bricks on edze would have done for the sides of 
* the flue as well as three on bed, but plenty of bricks were at 
command, and it was desired to have all firm beneath the 
feet. Nothins can promise better than this plan. 

In making the furnace, I had the whole of it put inside 
the house, the top fire-brick of the furnace being some 
16 inches below the level of the tile-floor. My object was to 
secure all the heat I possibly could from the small quantity 
of fuelused. Twas disappointed, because the floor imme- 
diately above the furnace never became heated. Where the 
heat rose by an inclined plane to the level of the bottom of 
the flue, the tiles there became nice and warm, but behind 
that over the furnace you could feel no heat. I thought 
this was owing to the draught taking the heat forward, and 
T recollect stating I would have been nearer my purpose if 
Thad had the legs of the furnace immediately below the 
floor. I think now I was wrong in such a surmise: on ex- 
amining this part like the rest, I found the space between 
the furnace and floor filled chiefly by old bricks placed as 
Open as possible in pigeon-hole fashion. It struck me that 
this confined air was the cause that kept the heat from the 


The house is } 


tiles. Ihad bricks, &c., laid solid up to the flooring-tiles, 
and now though this space directly over the furnace does 
not heat so fast as the flow-flue, it becomes nice and warm, 
and retains the heat longer than the flue. The furnace and 
all else is the same, and want of heat in one case, and plenty 
of heat in another, I attribute to openings and solidity re- 
spectively. Thoroughly confined dry air becomes one of the 
best of non-conductors.—R. Fisx. 


VINES AND VINE GROWERS. 

Tar there is ample room for more Vines in England I 
think no one will deny, and I consider that we might every 
year gain a large amount of money if the resources avail- 
able for their cultivation were made use of. In a manu- 
facturing country like this there are thousands of steam- 
engines connected with different kinds of works which are 
sufficiently far from larze towns, and if the waste steam 
were conveyed into a house in which Vines were planted it 
would afford sufficient heat to grow them, and welltoo. For 
a number of years I had charge of a vinery which was heated 
by steam from a cotton mill, and I never had better Grapes, 
and less trouble in looking after insects. There were two 
double rows of pipes, and at the end of the last return I 
had a small brass tap, something like those which are put on 
ordinary half-inch gas-piping. Every spring when the Vines 
were started I turned the tap partially, and it being an open 
one allowed the steam to gently come out into the house, 
and if more vapour was required the tap was fully opened. 
This saved a deal of syringing and “damping down,” in 
fact the Vines rarely required it. I grew Black Ham- 
burghs at one end of the house, and White Tokays at the 
other, and had good crops yearly. There is generally plenty 
of old steam piping laying about works, and if it were put 
together, and some of our modern cheap houses erected, 
hundreds might have Grapes without the cost of fire. In 
houses erected on the principle I have named such pests as 
red spider are never found if the tap is only turned in the 
manner I have named. 

I made a tour in September principally to see Grapes, and 


Garston, near Liverpool, which, I think, all young gardeners 


| might visit with profit, and many old ones might be dis- 


abused of some of their antique notions. Yet the principle 
on which Mr. Meredith grows his fine bunches and berries 
is old enough. His system is to some extent like that of 
growing Gooseberries for shows—namely, few ona plant. I 


| have had quite as fine berries as Mr. Meredith, but nothing 


like his bunches. Where he had about six bunches on a 
mine are about the same age. His fine dry borders this 
year and good new soil might be imitated with advantage 
in many places. 

The week after visiting Garston I went to see a man who 
has an old Vine which he allows to bear nearly all the fruit it 
sets, merely thinning out the berries a little. I had met 
him several times during the summer, and he invited me to 
come and see his Vine; “for,” hesaid, ‘“‘ you never saw such 
a sight in your life” (and I hope I may never see such an 
one again). He advertised in our local papers, “Such a 
sight as could not be surpassed! Admission one penny.” 
Well, I went to see his Vine, and the reader may guess my 
horror, or rather disgust, when I found about 150 bunches 
of Grapes mostly as green as they were the first day they 
set, and not a green leaf on the Vine. “I wish I had taken 
about another hundred bunches off,’ said the old man. 
Taken,” Isaid as soonas I saw them, “I would have taken 
the dubbing-shears to them if they had been mine.” Iwas 
partly pleased, and I also pitied him; for he had bragged 
so hard, and told it up and down this part of the country 
that he would have to teach us gentlemen’s gardeners how 
to grow Grapes. How his Vine will fare next year I cannot 
say, for the wood was anything but ripe, and there were no 
leaves. I got him out of a difficulty some years since when 
he had overloaded his Vine, but it had plenty of good leaves 
on then; but next year I fancy he will not advertise. 

We have a goodly number of cottage gardeners here who 
have each a Vine, but they all make the mistake of leaving 
too many bunches. I have seeu lots of berries no larger 
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than Black Currants when they were ripe. I have done 
what I could to induce them to abandon this practice ; but 
they see a large quantity set, and they have not the heart 
to cut them off, so all are allowed to ripen together.—Joun 
Hacve, 36, Mount Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


SWISS GARDENING. 

I HAVE been so much occupied of late that I have not 
been able to keep my promise, which was to give some 
sketch of continental gardening as compared with our own. 

We very often say we are the greatest gardeners of the 
day, and it is a fact that cannot be denied. I am unable to 
say much of French gardening, never havingresided for any 
length of time in France; butI affirm that Swiss gardening 
is far below that of England. This is an opinion founded 
on personal observation of some years. ‘To begin with, 
their garden implements are very primitive; their spades 
are generally a foot longer than ours, though, to be sure, 
they import largely from England; in every ironmonger’s 
shop one sees ‘Sheffield wares.” But many of the gar- 
deners there, like those here, have a prejudice against any- 
thing new, and so the long unwieldly béche remains in favour. 
Many other tools are, in a like manner, heavy, and it re- 
quires no small amount of strength to use them, as I can 
testify. It would occupy too much time to give a descrip- 
tion of all their tools, which, however, are not numerous. 

Before drawing comparisons between Swiss and English 
gardens I ought to remind your readers that the climates 
are very different, and that this, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else influences the style of gardening. It is evident 
to every one who has spoxen with the Swiss country gentle- 
men that the English style is liked, only the great summer 
heats prevent its being carried out. The Genevese, how- 
ever, have an opportunity of seeing a garden laid out as far 
as possible in our style—that of Sir Robert Peel on the 
north bank of the lake; but here, as elsewhere, during the 
summer the lawn is parched and brown, and this distinctive 
feature in all English gardens is thus lost. Again, the 
massing and ribbon-border systems, so much in vogue here, 
cannot be carried ont to such perfection there; during the 
summer heats the flowers droop and die. 

As yet I have said nothing about the capital or the 
energy of the proprietors. As a matter of course, the 
wealth of the owner of the garden makes some difference 
in the style in which it is kept; but there are many opu- 
lent families in the Canton de Genéve and Canton de Vaud 
whose gardens are shamefully neglected—the few glass 
houses falling to pieces for want of putty and paint, and 
the trees and shrubs growing in unheeded confusion, the 
borders not raked, the weeds undisturbed. 

It is much to be regretted that there is no substitute for 
Dartford gravel to be found in Switzerland. In all the 
gardens in which I have ever waiked, the same grit or small 
pebbles were the covering for the paths, and they form a 
disagreeable foothold. When raked over regularly, they 
look neat, and that is all the praise they merit. ~ 

The noble trees, Oaks, Elms, and Thorns, are rare, I might 
almost say unseen in the gardens, though one frequently 
sees Chestnut and Mountain Ash trees of fair size. The 
Spruces, Larches, and some other Conifers are to be met 
with large and well grown, and were they but properly 
thinned would be very beautiful. 

All this would seem to be saying very little for Swiss 
gardening, and were it not that I have been able to judge 
myself, I should be sorry to write so strongly on the subject. 
But a word on the other side. They grow ggod fruit. Any 
one walking along the market-place in the summer months 
will be astonished both at the quantity and quality of the 
fruit exhibited for sale. Kaspberries, Strawberries, Cherries, 
&e., are to be bought at avery low figure, as are also Apples, 
Peaches, Plums, and the like. Melons and Gourds of all 
sorts are also to be found in abundance, and in the autumn 
small but sweet little Grapes come in cartloads to the fruit 
market. Now all these fruits are brought to market by the 
growers. Very early on the market-day troops of women 
gaily attired, with the gaudy but picturesque handkerchief 
tied over the head, come and take their places on the kerb 
with their one or more baskets ranged in front of them full 
of fruit of one kind or another. Many get their husbands 
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to bring them in the common charrette, which stands by till 
the evening, when they all ride home, and give some less 
fortunate comrade a lift. Some bring flowers—Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias, and the like—to be sold each at prices 
varying from 20 to 80 sous, which shows them to be common 
plants of no shape or cultivation. 

But this letter is getting to be longer than it has any 
right to be, and so I will finish, hoping at some future period 
to be allowed to go more into detail as to cultivation, &e.— 
PATELIN. 


HORTICULTURE A SCHOOL. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Osgood addressing a public meeting re- 
marked that horticulture is one of the best pursuits to follow 
for mental culture—that gardening is a school, a workshop 
and a parlour. As a school it begins with the earth or 
meiner kingdom, and rises through the vegetable and animal 
world. 

What a school for study is afforded by botanic gardens 
with their vast collections of trees and plants; but even a 
small clod of earth is a fit subject for study, exemplifying 
the truth that “wisdom is oftentimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar.” Through all the grades of vegetable 
life, from the minute microscopic plants to the tall Oaks, 
there is a world of study and of wisdom. Botany is an in- 
teresting study, pursued through the laws of vegetable 
growth, particularly when illustrated by the familiar plants 
around us. The gardener studies to get the greatest yield, 
and he should combine the beautiful with the useful instead 
of striving to separate them. We may hold up an Apple as 
a thing of use, and point to a flower as a beautiful object, 
and these, if not brother and sister, are at least first cousins. 
Besides a school of learning, the garden should be a school- 
house of Divine faith. 

As a workshop, the garden is one of the very best places 
todevelope bone andmuscle. Let a lady take a hoe orrake, 
and in a few hours every muscle will find its exercise; and 
the garden is a pleasant place in which to see our wives, our 
sisters and daughters engaged—the best of all gymnasiums. 
Flora and Pomona were called by the ancients feminine 
divinities. Why may we not class gardening among the 
fine arts? If the cities were left to their own influences, 
with no migration to or recruits from the country, the race 
of citizens would become extinct; hence the attempt to 
bring a portion of the country and locate it in the city. 
Here, too, we see the relation of landscape gardening to the 
beautiful arts: for, besides some idea of architecture, the 
gardener must have an eye for sculpture, and select and 
plant his trees with reference to their sculptural effect. 
What fine sky-lines are often produced by a group of trees 
as seen in the evening. Besides, the gardener is a painter of 
no mean order, using the colours which nature furnishes,and 
it is for him to apply them with fitness. How very little, 
too, it takes to surround one’s place with flowers, compared 
to the sums paid for needless luxuries. Take 300 dols., for 
instance, which a person can easily eat up at a fashionable 
restaurant with a few friends, and spend it for Phloxes. For 
full two months one can enjoy their rich bloom, and they 
remain for many years. There is poetry, too, in the garden, . 
which none better know than that father of American poetry, 
William Cullen Bryant, who is both eloquent and poetic over 
his flowers. Our education would be much more perfect were 
we to unite the study of gardening with that of books. 

The garden is a parlour with pleasing associations. We 
want something when we come together to unite us socially 
and bring us into affinity, which the garden is eminently 
calculated to do, Are not the Strawberry and Grape minis- 
ters of civilisation, if not of evangelisation? In enjoying 
the lovely tints of a flower we exhaust nothing, and rob 
no one, while at the same time we are brought out of our 
own selfishness.—(New York Tribune.) 


Roya HorricuLtuRAL Socimry.—The first of the weekly 
Saturday Shows was held at South Kensington on the 7th 
inst., the subject invited being Chinese Primulas. Messrs. 
E. G. Henderson and Mr. Coysh, gardener to Mrs. Wood, 
Rugby, had first-class certificates for their collections, the 
former having their new Fern-leaved kinds, also a handsome 
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variety of these which was shown separately and received a 
first-class certificate. An excellent collection came from the 
Society’s Garden at Chiswick. Messrs. A. Henderson sent 
a collection of flowering and ornamental-foliage plants; Mr. 
Short, Clewer Park, Libonia floribunda, a very ornamental 
Corrwa-like plant; Mr. Hedges, Wallingford, Bougainvillea 
speciosa in excellent condition; Mr. Coysh, Sericographis 
Ghiesbreehtiana, Oncidium divaricatum, and other flowering 
plants, also cut blooms of Camellias and Lapageria ; and Mr. 
Smythe, gardener to Lord Sondes, a good specimen plant of 
Correa magnifica. My. Incram, gardener to Her Majesty, 
had a fine Cayenne Pine and Mushrooms; and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M.P., some very good Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
ripened without artificial heat in one of his patent houses. 
Heat had only been occasionally applied after October to keep 
out frost and dispel damp. The centre of the table on which 
this little show was set out was occupied with a fine Hn- 
cephalartos Altensteinii, which is just throwing up three 
heads for flowering. 


RIPENING OF LATE PEARS. 


SEPTEMBER 16th, 1864.—Gathered Marie Louise (A) from 
a standard in a sheltered corner, the largest on the tree 
being selected, and stored in a dark, vaulted cellar of a 
nearly uniform temperature of 52°. 

October 8th.—Gathered Marie Louise (8) from same tree, 
and stored them similarly. Fruit still hard and unripe, but 
nearly one-half larger than a, which are to-day quite ripe 
and melting. 

October 24th.—a over-ripe and decaying; 8 still hard 
and not at all melting. 

November 9th.—s slightly over-ripe. 

November 29th.—Gathered Marie Louise from same tree 
hard and unripe. Stored a portion (c) ina dark cellar as 
before, another portion (D) in the open air, protected over- 
head from rain by a glass covering, but freely open to ven- 
tilation laterally, and fully exposed to sunshine. 

December 15th.—c over-ripe and decaying. 

December 25th.—p part over-ripe and decaying, part ripe 
and melting. 

The above noted in my pomological diary, may contain a 
fact or two in furtherance of the inquiry started by “T. G.” 
(page 512). arly Pears, if I mistake not, are retarded in 
their ripening by premature gathering, but the rule would 
seem to be otherwise with later sorts, for by successive 
gatherings it would appear that Marie Louise from the same 
tree may be had fit for table use for a period of upwards of 
eight weeks. At all the dates given the fruit was fully 
entitled to be called delicious, that which was ripened slowly 
under glass being quite equal to the other lots forwarded 
more rapidly in the higher temperature of the cellar. 

It would be an interesting subject of inquiry whether we 
are not altogether wrong in excluding the light from late- 
vipening fruit. Light is, indeed, pre-eminently the great 
ripening agent in nature, and though unquestionably a low 
temperature and darkness will retard the process, still when 
the desired period of perfection approaches we are wrong, I 
think, in not employing light as wellas heat to further our 
object. The fruit p rested on a plate of glass elevated about 
2 inches above the surface of the ground, the protecting 
glass overhead being some 6 or 8 inches higher. The wind 
played freely over the fruit, which was, notwithstanding, 
plump and free from shrivelling like that from the cellar. For 
very late Pears I would suggest the Waltonian case as the 
best of all means that could be employed for ripening them. 

Will «T. G.” and a few others join with me in experi- 
ments in this direction? Light in its relations to vegetation 
has not received its due share of attention from horticul- 
turists, who seem to overlook the fact that Nature always 
increases heat and light simultaneously. On another point 
also there is wanted a collection of facts to base sound 
practice upon, I mean the periods of increase in size of some 
of the commoner varieties of fruit. Will some of the many 
interested in pomology devote a few minutes once a-week to 
registering in the coming season the length from the junction 
of the stalk to the eye, and the greatest diameter perpen- 
dicular to the axis of growth, ofthe Jargonelle, Marie Louise, 
Louise Bonne, and a few others? The immense increase in 
size of the Marie Louise (8) in the short interval of twenty- 


one days, and after a period when I had supposed the fruit 
had reached its full size, suggests the means of ascertaining 
the period, differing in different fruits, when moisture should 
cease to be applied to the soil, and the roots be to some 
extent carefully protected from rain. And this is only one 
of many points in the same connection worth thinking about. 
—Fruir Haver. 


SKELETONISING LEAVES. 


“WHat are you doing so mysteriously, Mary,” asked 
Marion, “with that pan of very dirty-looking water ?” 

«“T am trying to make skeleton leaves,” she replied. 

«Oh, I remember, Mr. Hope said something about our 
trying that ; but it has been forgotten, for we have found so 
very much to do this summer. I never felt so busy in my 
life.” 

“Tt is too late in the year, now,” said Mary. 

“Then why are you trying, if it is too late ?” 

“Oh I began more than six weeks ago, and this is only 
part of the method.” 

“Do tell us all about it,” asked Margaret, “and then we 
can try next year.” 

“T shall be very glad to tell you, and show you all I can. 
I procured this large earthen pan and put into it a quantity 
of leaves. At first I thought any kind of leaves would do, 
but Mr. Sinclair told me that those of the Oak, Chestnut, 
Elm, Sycamore, and Walnut, which I thoucht would all make 
pretty skeletons, had so much resin in them that they would 
not decay themselves, and they would also prevent other 
leaves that were mixed with them decaying, because the 
resinous quality in them would affect the water ; so I had to 
throw all those away, and lost some time. He then advised 
me as to the choice of leaves, and seed-vessels also, which 
must be gathered just before the seed is ripe. He wrote me 


-out a list of leaves, and Harry and I gathered a quantity of 


those we could procure.” 

«Do tell us what they were.” 

«The leaves we gathered were those of the Poplar, Lime, 
Tulip Tree, the Apple, Pear, Apricot, Orange, Lemon, Box, 
Ivy, Holly, Magnolia, and Passion Flower. Then we added 
the calyxes of several plants, as the Nicandra, Campanula, 
Dictamnus, Mallow, Poppy, and several more; and also a 
few stalks of Cabbage, Flax, Hemp, and Stinging-nettle 
We procured a good quantity of each, as that helps the 
decay.” 

«What did you do then?” 

«We put them all into the pan, and poured a quantity of 
boiling soft water over them.” 

«Why boiling water?” 

« Mr. Sinclair told us it would destroy the vitality, as he 
called it, and hasten the process. Then gardener put the 
pan on the top of this low out-house to be out of the way of 
the fowls, and thatit might be exposed to the sun and rain.” 

« But did not the water dry up soon?” 

“No, the rain filled the pan again several times; and 
Harry used to getup once a-week and stirit. Now gardener 
has taken it down for me, as I believe in six weeks some of 
the leaves are ready.” 

* And what are you going to do now? They look so 
messy and discoloured that I cannotimagine anything pretty 
being made of them. 

«1 will try one,” and Mary put her hand into the dis- 
coloured water and drew out a Tulip-Tree leaf, which was 
already showing some of its fibrous formation, the green 
part having decayed and partly fallen away into the water ; 
this leaf she held carefully by the stalk under the tap of the 
butt. The stream of water quickly washed away all the re- 
maining fleshy decayed green part, and left the leaf a 
skeleton, to the great delight of the girls; then placing it 
carefully in some clean water, Mary tried another leaf with 
the same result. Now and then one gave them more trouble, 
being so tender that the force of the water broke it all to 
pieces ; then Mary remembered Mr. Sinclair had told her 
that in this case she should lay the leaf on a little piece of 
board, and holding the two together between her finger and 
thumb, the stream of water would run over and through the 
leaf without breaking it. Some they found, even after this 
process, had little bits of green substance which would not 
come away; when it would not yield at all, even after being 
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carefully rubbed with the finger, they returned that leaf to] must not be stopped but trained-in at their full length. 


the pan to be soaked some days, or a week longer. The 
process interested and amused them very much, and they 
had a good quantity of tolerable specimens thoroughly 
cleared of all the fleshy part, and were beginning to think 
of leaving off, when Herbert and Harry returned from their 
morning studies and joined them. Herbert, who knew what 
Mary was going to do that morning, had asked Mr. Sinclair 
what was to be done to bleach the leaves, and had been told 
what to procure at the chemist’s in the village on his way 
home, and how he was to manage the process. 

They now returned to the house, and went to the boys’ 
play-room, anxious to see the whole. Herbert procured a 
hat-box, and tying some of the skeleton leaves to strings 
across the top, and placing some sulphur, which he set on 
fire, in a cup at the bottom, he shut down the lid and left it 
closed for the sulphur to bleach the leaves, which it would 
do gradually. On some of them he tried another experi- 
ment ; he had procured a little diluted chloride of lime, and 
also chloride of soda; these he poured into separate shallow 
vessels, and immersed some of the leaves in each for a few 
minutes, and the party had the great pleasure of seeing the 
skeletons gradually lose their dirty appearance and become 
very white.—(Churchman’s Family Magazine.) 


- 


CULTIVATION OF THE MELON. 
(Continued from page 495.) 

Ir sometimes happens that Melon plants are required 
with a stem a foot or more high, in order to bring their 
bearing shoots to the light. In this case the plants are 
prepared by pinching out the leader at the second leaf, as 
im jig. 17, by which a shoot is obtained that is better cal- 
culated to afford frnit from the side-shoots than were the 
plant allowed to grow up without 
stopping, as shown in fig. 21, for judi- 
cious stopping promotes fertility by 
rendering parts active which would 
otherwise remain dormant, a 

The plant having been stopped, two “= 
shoots will arise from the axils of the 
leaves; the stronger should be retained 
and trained to a small stick, the other 
being cut clean out, and, as the shoot 
grows, at every leaf a tiny knob will 
_ show itself, which if left will elongate 
! into a shoot. When of sufficient size, 

and that is when first seen, the knobs 
or shoots should be taken out with a __\%y 

Fig.21,  Pinor the point of asmallknife, letting — 

the leaf remain, for if removed, as in 
jig. 22, the sap will exude from the cut footstalk and several 
ulcers may consequently be formed at the stem. The leaves 
which have been left, having no shoots springing from their 
axils, will die off gradually, and the sap they elaborate before 
they do so will strengthen the stem of the 
h plant, and so much the more vigour will 
= be thrown into the leading shoot. This 
will be apparent in fig. 23, in which all 
the side shoots are taken out of the axils 
of the leaves, but the leaves retained up 
to o. 

If no more than one shoot is required, 
the leading shoot should not be stopped, 
nor the embryo laterals taken from the 
axils of the leaves any further up the prin- 
cipal shoot than to the height of stem 
required; but if more than one shoot is 
needed to cover the trellis after that 
height of stem has been attained, the 
principal shoot should be stopped to the 
requisite number of leaves, from which 
the same number of shoots will spring, 
and these are to be trained up the trellis 


within 6 inches of the top of the trellis, 
when the shoot should have its point 
pinched out. This will canse laterals to be emitted, there 
being some already at the base of the principal shoots which 


Fig. 23. 


These laterals will show fruit at the first, second, or third 
leaf, and after the flowers have been duly impregnated the 
laterals are stopped to three joints if there is no fruit on 
them, and if there is, to the joint above the fruit, let it be 
where it may; but the plant should not be stopped until 
after fertilisation has taken place. 


Fig 24. 


__ Prior to stopping, if the plant have one principal shoot, 
it will appear as shown in jig. 24, and when stopped the 
laterals will appear, as shown in jig. 25,p pp. After setting 
or stopping, sub-laterals will appear from the bases of the 


Fig 25. 


leaves retained, some with fruit at their base, jig. 25, q 9, 
and others without, 7 7 7. From a week to ten days after 
the fruit has set and is swelling freely, the sub-laterals will 
be of sufficient size to be stopped, or, if not, the right time 
to stop them is when they have grown to the extent of three 
leaves. Laterals not producing fruit may have the two 


at a foot apart, and not stopped until] upper sub-laterals removed, they will then appear as shown 


in s, and the one left be stopped a week afterwards to two 
or three joints, 4. Those laterals producing fruit should 
have the sub-laterals below the fruit stopped to one joint, 
that by the fruit to three, and that above the fruit to three 
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or four, presuming the fruit to be at the second joint; but if 
it is at the third joint, the first and second sub-laterals 
should be shortened to one eye each, and that above the 
fruit to three joints. After this all the shoots from what- 
ever part they arise should be cut out if they crowd the 
principal leaves, or be stopped to one leaf as fast as they 
present themselves, until the fruit is ripe. If the fruit does 
not set on the laterals, the plant is to be treated in the 
same manner as described in fig. 20, and fruit obtained, on 
the sub-laterals as therein shown. 

I have now gone through the training of Melons with a 
minuteness which I hope will make the subject plain even 
to the uninitiated, and I believe I am the first who has 
offered illustrations of Melon training, and am the second to 
give the training of the Melon reduced to a system. Our 
able and worthy coadjutor, Mr. Fish, was the first to treat 
of the training of Melons on a system, all others merely 
offering vacue recommendations to thin here, stop there, 
and hence the Melon in the hands of most is lable to 
jailure, either from the plants not setting their fruit, and its 
cracking before ripe, and not uncommonly the plants will 
die from disease or other cause before a crop 1ipens. 


Ma. Fish’s mode of training is so simple and yet so satis- 


factory in its results, that I do not hesitate to repeat it 
here, though it has appeared from time to time in this 
Journal. Mr. Fish thus describes his practice :—* As soon 
as the Melon plant has made three or four leaves or so, you 
nip out its point. This in a short time will cause a shoot to 
come from the axil of each leaf. These will be the secondary 
shoots. As soon as we can see them we pick out all the in- 
cipient shoots except two (when two shoots are required), 
using the point of a budding-knife or penknife for the pur- 
pose. One of the secondary shoots as it grows is trained to 
the back and the other to the front, or, if it please the prac- 
titioner better, a little advantage is gained by training both 
Shoots of that plant to the back, and both shoots of the 
next plant to the front. As the shoot grows, every large 
leaf formed at every joint is carefully kept, but every young 
shoot forming at its axil is nipped out with the penknife 
again, so that these secondary shoots shall be clear of side 
or tertiary shoots for from 15 to 18 inches from the main 
primary stem of the plant. After that the secondary shoot 
is allowed to grow without any side pinching; and when it 
reaches within 6 inches or so of the sides of the frame, back 
and front, an inch or so is nipped off its point, at any rate 
manage it so that when stopped there will be six or seven 
joints at the ends of the secondary shoots, from which the 
young tertiary shoots in the axils of the leaves have not 
been extracted. After the points of the secondary shoots 
are stopped, these tertiary shoots will grow with great 
rapidity, and most of them will show fruit at the first joint, 
and then being nipped at the joint above the fruit there will 
generally be strength enough in the plant to set them swell- 
ing kindly at once.” If the secondary ‘shoots do not show 
fruit at their first or second joint stop, that they may throw 
out fresh shoots, which is necessary with some shy kinds in 
order to get them to show and set their fruit; “but in 
general better crops and more regular ones are secured, 
than by the plan of early stopping and getting the space 
peri shoots and twigs before a fruit can be induced 
0 set.” 

“Tn pits when grown on trellises, or when so grown from 
pots, we prefer taking the first primary shoot to the height 
of the trellis, stopping there; selecting the secondary shoots 
and treating the same as above.” 

Mr. Fish thus points out the merits of the system—“ It is 
of importance to get as many blossoms to open about the 
same time as is desirable, so as to insure their simultaneous 
setting.” ; G. ABBEY. 

(To be continued.) 


IONOPSIS PANICULATA CULTURE. 


Tonorsis paniculata degenerates with me. I bought a 
specimen two years ago with two spikes of lovely bloom on 
it. The next season two spikes were produced, but the 
buds never properly opened. Last season one spike only 
appeared, which refused to expand in like manner. The 
flowers come to the very verge of opening, and then they 


wither. Does the plant require any peculiar conditions{ot 
heat, moisture, shade? Is it considered difficult to grow ? 

I have Gloriosa Plantii, Is Gloriosa superba so much 
superior to it as to make it worth while to get this in ad- 
dition to the former ?—OrcHIDOPHILUS. 


[We have made the inquiries needed of Mr. Williams, of 
the Holloway Nurseries, and this is his reply :—‘‘ The reason 
of Ionopsis degenerating, I should say, is through flowering 
this plant too freely before it was well established. The 
plant, Isuspect, shrivelled at the time of showing flower, which 
is often the case with these small Orchids. The best remedy 
is, not to let them flower until the plant is well established 
upon the block by emitting plenty of good roots. This will 
insure good bloom. Jonopsis paniculata is a difficult plant 
to establish. There are a few plants that have succeeded 
well in this country, but not many. It being such a free- 
flowering plant causes it to shrivel, and when that happens 
it will most likely die. 

The treatment we have found best is to place it on a block 
of wood with a little live sphagnum moss, and a good supply 
of moisture. In fact, when growing always keep it moist at 
the roots, and not in too much heat at any time—55° to 60° 
in the winter, and 70° to 80° during summer. Keep it 
shaded for it does not like the sun. 

Gloriosa superba is superior to G. Plantii.] 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PRocrrp with the routine of trenching, draining, and all 
ground alterations suggested in previous calendars. Old 
gardens are often crowded with fruit trees. As light and 
air are more required for the important products of the gar- 
den than shade, take measures for removing all trees ob- 
jectionable in this respect. Beans, if former directions have 
been carried out in making sowings of Peas and Mazagan 
Beans, a sowing of the Longpod Beans will be found to 
produce an excellent succession. They should be sown 
4 feet apart. A second sowing may also be made of the 
double-blossomed Early Frame Peas. This variety of Pea 
is of greater service and better in quality than many of the 
newer kinds, it deserves a place in all gardens where choice 
vegetables are esteemed, and to grow them to perfection 
they should be allowed 5 feet between the rows. As severe 
weather, though long delayed, may yet be near, a tew hints 
on the best means of preserving ice will be opportune. 
When filling the ice-house, it is not requisite that the ice be 
very thick, on the contrary, itis much better thin, if a suffi- 
cient quantity can be obtained. Before commencing to fill 
the old straw should be taken out, and fresh substituted for 
it; as the house is filled it should be placed round the walls 
a foot thick; as the ice is brought to the door it should be 
well broken, and then thrown into the house, when it should 
be beaten to powder, as on this depends its keeping well. 
On every layer of about a foot thick pour some boiling water 
which will cause the ice to congeal into one solid mass. It 
is by inattention to this particular, that there are so many 
complaints of houses not keeping ice well. After the house 
is completely filled, close the passage with straw ; of course 
there will he a vacuity between the ice and the roof of the 
house, this must also be filled with straw. 

PRUIT GARDEN. 

If any transplanting of fruit trees has yet to be done, it 
should be seen to as soon as possible, as'the weather is still 
favourable for such work, also see to getting ground intended 
to be planted with young trees prepared, and spare no pains 
or expense to have this properly done. Make sure of thorough 
drainage, and where all the subsoil is of one kind, this 
should be removed, replacing it with some good fresh loam. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Alterations should be proceeded with vigorously if they 
are in hand, if they include the removal of trees especially. 
Attend to the edgings of walks and beds, reset flints, and 
repair Box-edgings, rake worm casts from your lawns with 
a daisy-rake ; where the grass is killed under trees in the 
pleasure ground, rake in strong manure, or apply manure 
water, to prepare the soil for grass seeds to be sown late in 
the season. Where any of the beds or borders require a 
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dressing of fresh soil, this should be provided. Fresh soil 
is, in most cases, preferable as a dressing for flower-beds to 
manure, which is apt to cause too luxuriant a growth fora 
first-rate display of flowers. On soils that are natuzally poor, 
however, and where neither fresh mould nor decayed leaves 
ean be had, a moderate dressing of well-rotted farmyard 
manure will be useful; but this should be well mixed with 
the mould to the full depth of the bed, and not carelessly 
turned in, and left in lumps near the surface, for in this 
case a gross habit of growth would be promoted early in the 
season, and as the principal part of the roots would be near 
the surface in the summer, the plants would soon feel the 
effects of dry weather, whereas if the manure is well in- 
Gerporated with the soil to the depth of about 18 inches, no 
ordinary amount of dry weather will injure the plants after 
they are once fairly established. Pink and Pansy-beds 
should be examined, and all plants that are loose carefully 
fastened. The same remark applies to seedling Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses. With respect to Ranunculuses lose no 
time in making what purchases may be necessary. Antici- 
pating the approach of winter, with its usual inclement at- 
tributes, cautions have been givemand directions repeated, 
for the protection of plants liable to be affected by frost. 
The exercise of forethought is demanded of a gardener in 
every operation he undertakes. To avert by precautionary 
measures the evil consequences that result from unfavour- 
able circumstances of climate, is a duty that our climate 
renders imperative. : 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

While the weather continues fine and mild allow the 
plants in these structures the full benefit of it, by the ad- 
mission of abundance of air during the day. Fumigate on 
the first appearance of green fly. See that the worms do 
not remain in quiet possession of their pot lodgings, and 
remedy any defects that exist in the drainage of plants in 
pots. The principal object should be to guard against plants 
commencing growth at this unfavourable time of the year, 
and to keep in check damp and mildew, which the weather 
we are now experiencing is likely to induce, more especially 
in the case of plants that are at all delicate, and such as 
have imperfectly ripened their wood. To assist in promoting 
a free circulation of air through plant-houses, some of the 
inferior duplicates might now be removed to spare vineries 
or other quarters, for anything approaching a crowded state 
among plants will be sure to cause at least a partial loss of 


foliage. 
STOVE. 


A little advance in temperature may be permitted here at 
present. Wait for am increase of light, without which all 
applications of heat and moisture will be vain. Let 60° with- 
out sun be the maximum. Some of the Orchids—such as 
the Lelias and Cattleyas will commence rooting, let them 
have attention and encouragement. The Cymbidium sinense 
is a most useful plant for the drawing-room, the scent is 
most delicious. A thorough baiting for snails and vermin 
should take place previous to potting. 


FORCING-PIT. 

Keep up a regular succession throughout the season by 
bringing forward stock as wanted. Roses, both dwarf and 
standard, Honeysuckles, hybrid Rhododendrons, and Aza- 
leas, with a host of other things, in addition to the usual 
oceupants of the houses, will enable cultivators to make a 
brilliant show. Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, Lily of the 
Valley, and other plants of the above class must be duly 
forwarded as wanted. A day heat of 60° or 65° will suffice 
at present, sinking at night to 50° or 55°. Fumigate oc- 
casionally to keep down green fly.—W. Kuane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue weather has been very variable. Within a few hours 
we have had frost, thaw, snow, and mild weather following 
each other, and now, on Thursday evening as we write, with 
a rising barometer, we have one of the most telling rains of 
the season, which will rejoice many in this neighbourhood. 
Work was regulated very much accordingly. Dung and 
decomposed material from the rubbish-heap, which we are 
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forced by necessity to make the most of, were wheeled on 
frosty mornings and one frosty day on quarters of the kitchen 
garden and on to flower-beds, previously ridged up. Ground 
was also turned up and ridged, which we consider to be a 
good plan with all ground that is at all stiff with a clay 
bottom. This turning and loosening the subsoil, and just 
getting up a little of it to mix with the surface soil, we con- 
sider to be a fine thing for the generality of enlinary and 
flower-garden plants. By such means there is little chance 
of exhausting the ground, or making it sick of cropping, if 


‘rotation of crops is duly attended to. 


In trenching or ridging care should be taken to move and 
break all the soil, except that which forms the ridge, as the 
frost and the influence of the atmosphere will generally do 
that well enough. We have known large lumps and widths 
of soil tumbled into the bottom of a trench, and also good 
spaces left in the middle untouched, just as if the object had 
been to follow the lazy-bed system represented at page 6. 
If the ground is turned up when dry, and also levelled down 
again when dry, there will be no trouble from excess of 
moisture in deep regularly-stirred land, whilst the very 
depth will also secure from overdryness in drought. When 
men dig, or trench, or ridge in slushy soil, or turn into a 
trench with mattocks and levers great lumps and breadths 
of frozen earth, it would be more economical policy to pay 
them to let the work alone, if there were nothing else to do. 
Just let any one turn down such frosted earth, and note 
how lone it is before the heat of spring brings it to the 
general temperature. If people will pick up such frosted 
ground we would advise leaving the huge blocks on the 
surface piled as openly as possible; then the toughest soil 
would be pulverised. The pulverising of such blocks, when 
no better job can be obtained, is a very different thing from 
turning frozen lumps into a trench, and placing unfrozen 
soil over them. 

Chalk obtained from sinking a well we had spread out, so 
that the lumps might be well cracked by the frost, and then 
threw it along the ground, ridged up, intended for Carrots 
next season; and if there is much more frost the lumps of 
chalk will be well powdered before sowing-time. For all 
stiff land chalk or other calcareous material operates very 
beneficially, and is especially valuable in old gardens for 
Carrots and plants with similar roots. It makes such land 
opener and drier. In the case of light sandy soil the chalk 
renders the land more retentive of moisture. Evenin heavy 
land it is amazing how soon chalk goes to the bottom of the 
stirred soil. Many years ago we dressed part of the garden 
with chalk, but we lost all traces of it for a number of years, 
until we trenched it up deeply, raising even a little of the 
subsoil last year for Carrots, and from the bottom we re- 
turned to the top some of the chalk applied long ago. It 
isa great advantage when from sinking a pit or well the sub- 
soil can be used to ameliorate the texture of the surface soil. 

Routine work has.chiefly been confined to protecting and 
uncoyering Asparagus, Radishes, and Cauliflower, the heads 
of the latter coming in for use being much attacked by mite ; 
sowing Peas in pots; planting Potatoes in pots; putting up 
a dung-bed, but chiefly tree leaves, for raising young Cu- 
cumbers, &c., to succeed those now in the pit; planting 
Kidney Beans, and soiling another piece of a Mushroom- 
bed. Celery has had the heads uncovered in fine days. Took 
up also a little more Sea-kale and Rhubarb for the Mush- 
room-house. In wet weather cleaned pots, made and re- 
paired straw covers, and cut up wood under cover for fur- 
maces. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pruned and nailed in suitable weather. Protected the 
roots of trees in pots from the frost, placing them close 
together on purpose. Looked over Grapes, some of which 
are now geting the worse for wear. Watered Strawberry- 
pots in orchard-house, as, if the roots become too dry, the 
bud is apt to suffer. Gave also a little water to pots in 
small Vine-pit. Put some hot leaves on a part of a Vine- 
border. Prepared for washing trees in orchard-house, and 
as soon as practicable will thin and prune trees in small 
orchard. As soon as possible will wash low standards with 
soot, lime, sulphur, and clay, to keep the birds from the 
buds, and to smother all insects’ eggs. 

The ground is now in capital order for planting. The 
rains we have had will make it just moist enough; before it 
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came it was still over-dry. In forcing, no time should be 
lost in starting Vine-buds that are intended to frnit next 
season. A hotbed is the best place for them. An outline 
of treatment was given the other week. To have Melons 
in the end of April and beginning of May, a few seeds should 
be sown in a sweet hotbed. The seeds should be sown 
thinly, and protected from mice. When this protection can 
be given we prefer sowing two or three seeds in a small pot, 
the smallest above a thumb size, and then leave the best 
one to grow, allowing only one plant to a pot, and giving it 
a larger pot as it needs it, until planting-out time. In such 
a hotbed Melons when young generally do better than when 
grown in houses or pits heated by hot water. Cucumbers 
may be raised anywhere, but young Melon plants dearly like 
the smell of the hotbed. When we had plenty of manure 
we have gathered as fine Melons in the first week in May 
from wooden frames, as we have ever done with the assist- 
ance of hot water. Of course, there was a considerable 
amount of labour in banking up fresh material round the 
boxes, and we would rather say nothing of the quantity of 
material we used, which all came in useful in the spring 
and winter months. 

We have no objection, quite the reverse, to hot-water 
pipes, even a flue, or a brick or iron stove, but we do like to 
see a range of old-fashioned dung-beds, as it tells us that 
the means will be at hand for securing succulent Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers, and sweet, crisp Celery. Some of us were 
so enraptured with hot water, as to despise the old useful 
hotbeds, and we may wish and wish again, and wish in vain, 
for a good dressing for a Cauliflower quarter. The young 
gardener will act wisely in securing the means for these 
hotbeds, never forgetting that a part of their usefulness is 
only beginning when they have served the purpose for 
which they were first made. 

Figs to be ripe in May should now be started with a tem- 
perature of 45°, increasing gradually in a month to 55°, 
sprinkline the shoots gently in sunny days. Peaches may 
also be started at the same temperature, keeping the house 
rather moist until the flowers begin to open, raising the 
temperature gradually from 45° to 55°, and not allowing it 
to rise above that limit at night by artificial heat, until the 
fruit is set. Vines, start in a similar temperature, increas- 
ing in three weeks to 60°, and not going above that with 
artificial heat until all the buds are showing nicely. In all 
these cases, provided air is given early, there may be arise 
of from 10° to 15° or 20° by sun heat, and the shutting up 
of the houses early so as to enclose a good amount of sun 
heat, will be better for the plants, than more fire heat, or 
more air. Vines in pots will do best when started in a mild 
bottom heat. If put into a bed at first with fresh ferment- 
ing horsedung, and care taken that the roots are not too 
much excited, the fumes from the dung will render all 
washing and painting of the plants unnecessary ; but these 
fumes must be as sweet as to suit a young Cucumber plant 
before the buds break, or they will be injured to a certainty. 
We have had dormant Vines for three weeks in such a 
steaming atmosphere from horsedung, that you could not see 
your finger before you at an arm’s lengthfromthe eye, but the 
steam and vapours were quite sweet before the buds broke, 
and they broke all the stronger in consequence. Than such 
a steaming, not in winter. but in spring and autumn, we 
have found nothing better for eradicating scale from Pine 
plants; but if bug make its appearance, washing must be 
resorted to in addition, as the woolly covering protects 
them, and if at all distressed, they would find their way to 
the roots, where nothing’ could be done with them except 
shaking away all the earth, and carefully washing the roots. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mahonia aquifolia.—Prepared for planting for cover and 
timber, as it is quite possible to secure both objects. Our 
chief object, however, for mentioning this is for ascertaining 
from the experience of our coadjutors and readers how the 
Mahonia or Evergreen Berberry withstands the attacks of 
hares and rabbits. We have ourselves seen great lots of 
this plant quite untouched, when other trees and shrubs, 
except Rhododendrons, were much nibbled and barked. We 
have, therefore, recommended it largely to gentlemen for 
undergrowth ; but two years ago we planted a little piece 
for undercover, the plants being if anything rather small, 


and that may have been the cause of the disaster, but not 
a single plant was allowed to grow. After being repeatedly 
nipped over, and pushing out again from the bottom, the 
young shoots were served in the same way. We dressed them 
with material not very pleasant, we thought, to any eating 
thing; but notwithstanding bad taste and bad smell, away the 
shoots went as soon as they were formed. Itmight have been 
allin sport; for though cut over to the ground we do not think 
that much of the plant was eaten. At any rate, every plant 
was cleared, and we do not suppose that it would have 
been possible to have kept them, unless we had presented 
something to the destroyers more gratifying to their pa- 
lates or more tickling to their propensities for fun. Think- 
ing of planting on a larger scale, we would be glad to know 
the experience of others in this matter, as the above is 
almost the only unfortunate result that has come under 
our observation. 

Planting and Transplanting Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.— 
These may now be planted and transplanted with better 
chances of succeeding in many places than if the work had 
been done earlier in the winter where there was a scarcity of 
water, and where the ground was too dry to permit of plant- 
ing being done to any great extent without watering. Now 
the ground is just moist enough from showers to render 
much watering unnecessary. In transplanting large trees 
and shrubs two plans may be followed. By the first, the 
plant is cut round, say 3 feet from the bole, a year or two 
years before removal, and the tap-rootalso cut. This causes 
a mat of fresh roots to be made all round the ball, and if the 
ball is moved carefully the transplanted tree can scarcely 
fail to grow well. By the other plan, a ball, though useful, is 
of less consequence, but it is of consequence to trace out and 
secure as many of the roots as possible, and as long as pos- 
sible, and then these are to be spread out nicely, and secured 
in the fresh soil. In either case the too general custom of 
inundating such roots with great quantities of water is an in- 
judicious one, as, instead of assisting the main roots to make 
fresh rootlets, the cold produced by continuous evaporation 
from the soil prevents fresh rootlets being formed, even 
when the sun, striking upon the swelling buds, makes a de- 
mand on roct-action which from cold they are unable to 
supply. If in planting such roots are merely damped, or 
are dipped a few minutes in water, and then the naturally 
dampish earth firmed well about them, the roots as well as 
the top of the tree will partake of the stimulus of increas- 
ing heat, and fresh rootlets will be freely formed. Whilst 
they are merely forming, instead of deluging the soil with 
cold water, if the favourite tree or shrub shows any sign 
of distress, it would be better to sprinkle the top with 
water, or even give a little shade. In particular cases the 
ground might be mulched in cold weather, and at night, 
and uncovered in sunny days to let the ground become 
warm. In planting out favourite trees and shrubs from pots, 
the earth should be mostly shaken away, and the roots 
nicely spread out, and packed, and very moderately watered, 
keeping dry earth on the surface to prevent rapid evapo- 
ration. Such plants should also be securely staked, placing 
the bottom of the stake some inches from the bole of the 
plant. Ifthe plant is at all tender, or the place exposed, 
a few evergreen branches fixed securely round it, but ata 
safe distance for the first winter at least, will be a great ad- 
vantage. In poor, thin soils, such trees should be placed 
on hillocks, and the diameter of these may be increased as 
the roots extend. 

As to houses, pits, air giving, &c., see previous weeks.— 
R. F 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


S. Ponsford & Son, Loughborough Park Nurseries, Brixton, 
Surrey.—Select Retail Catalogue of Kitchen Garden and Flower 
Seeds. 

P. Robertson & Co., 33, St. Andrew Square, and Trinity 
Nursery, Edinburgh.—Sower’s Guide,.a Descriptive Catalogue 
of Kitchen Garden, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds ; Selection 
of Gladioli and other Bulbs. 

Carter & Co., 237, 238, & 261, High Holborn.—G@ardener’s 
and Farmer's Vade Mecum. Part J., Flower Seeds and Plants, 
Part II., Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds. 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Janvary 7. 


The supply, both of fruit and vegetables, continues good, anc that of the 
rougher kinds of both is still heavy. Apples and Pears consist of the same 
varieties as mentioned in previous reports, and Grapes and Pines are suffi- 
cient for the demand. Importations of salads from abroad are now frequent, 
and comprise Cabbage Lettuce, Endive, and Barbe de Capucin. Other 
forced vegetables consist of Kidney Beans, Sea-kale, Asparagus, and Pota- 
toes, the last of which may be had for 2s. 6d, per pound. The Potato trade 
is still heavy and supplies large. 


FRUIT. 

s.d sd ad. os. d 
Apples...........4sieve 1 Oto2 O| Melons....... 2 6to4 0 
0 0 0) Mulberries O10) ONO! 
0 O 0} Nectarines 00 00 
0 20 0} Oranges. 5 0 10 0 
0 0 0} Peaches . Ga 1) 
0 00 5 9 10 0 
(We aS) 16 470 
0 60 0 (Jets SY) 
and 70 0 80 0 Me, 0 
Gooseberries ..}sieve 0 0 0 0 06 10 
Grapes, Hamburghslb 3 0 8 0 00 00 
. 6 O 10 0} Raspberrie 00 00 
5 0 10 0| Waluuts..... .14 0 2) 0 

VEGETABLES. 
s. d. 8s. d a: a. 3, qa 
Artichokes 0 0to0 0 0 2ton 3 
Asparagus 0015 0 DESO: Guan aU. 
Beans Broa’ 00 00 Lexy 26 
Kidney 2 0 8 O| Mustd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 0 
Beet, Red 1 0 3 0} Onions ...... ... bushel 4 0 5 O 
Broccoli ... 10 20 pickling ...... 06 08 
BrusselsSprouts 4sieve 2 6 3 6) Parsley ...doz, 40 69 
Cabbage doz. 1 6 3 O| Parsnips . 09 10 
Capsicums 100 0 0 O O| Peas...... 00 6 0 
Carrots ..... 0 5 O 8] Potatoes 2.°6. 4 0 
Cauliflower . 3 2 0 6 O| Radishes do io) (9° NO. 
Celery ..... bundle 1 0 2 0O| Rhubarb .. OMS. 
Cucumbers . each 1 6 3 OQ} Savoys OL ee 
Endive . score 2 6 3 0} Sea-kale dk athe AY 
ch 0 3 O O| Spinach. SiO py 
0 8 O 0| Tomatoe We a 
Herbs........ eee dDunch 0 3 O O/} Turnips... COE eral fe 3) 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 5 0) VegetableMarrowsdoz, 0 0 O ¥ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 


N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Muscat Hameurcu Vine (Lincoln).—We have this on its own roots 
planted out in an ontside border, and this year fully one half the berries 
shanked. It does very fairly planted in an inside border; butit is even 
then more liable to shank than any Grape we know. Grafted on the Black 
Hamburgh it is not liable t» shank, and, unless it be so grafted, we do not 
Tecommend it for plunting in an outside border; and we think you will be 
acting wisely to plant Black Hamburgh Vines, and inarch the Muscat Ham- 
burghs upon them after both haverstarted into growth. (J. S. A.).—Write 
to Mr. Pearson, norseryman, Chilwell, near Nottingham, who hus grafted 
this variety largely on the Black Hamburgh, and who hasa large stock of 
plants forrale, You cannot grow it successfully on its own roots. 


Litewasn ron Currant Busnrs—Prar LEAVES SporreD—StTrikinc 
Everoreens (Bank Clerk).—Mix equal quantities of lime, sulphur, soot, 
and softecap with sufficient tobacco water to bring the mixture to the con- 
sistency of thick pnint, and paint the trees from the bottom upwards, 
brushing the mixture into every hole and crevice. Do this before the buds 
begin to swell, from November to February being the best time. The Pear 
leaves are browned through the dryness of the ground, your limestones oil 
not probably being suituble for the stock the trees are worked upon. Your 
remedy is to manure well with cool manure, as cowdung, and to mulch the 
surface in summer in order to diminish evaporation. Cuttings of evergreens 
are best put in abont the end of September or beginning of October. 


Tremanpna Cortina Dows—Rerorrine Crassuna coccinra (H. Z.).— 
Repot the Tremandra in March, and cut itcown a month afterwards, leaving 
a few inches of the young wood. The Crassula may be potted at the same 
time, in a compost of equal parts of turfy-peat, turfy loam, and leaf mould, 
with a free admixture of sand, and pieces of charcoal about the size of a 
hhzel nut, in quantity equal to about one-sixth of the whole, 

Stxxineo Horeros (Humdrum).—See “ Doings of the Last Week.” There 
is the advantage that the part sunk is not exposed to the cold winds; and 
if the sun can reach the glass as well there is no disadvantage whatever, 
provided no water lodges in the hiole, and linings can be given if necessary. 


SALVIA NEMOROSA—EVERGREENSS (2B. B.).—We do not know where you 
could purchase plants of Salvia nemorosa, which is s0 valuable for bees. 
Perhaps some of our correspondents can furnish the information. If you 
send your address we may be able to put you in the way of procuring a few 
plants, Colletia bictonensis, Cotoneaster Simmonsii, Chamsbatia foliosa, 
Berberis Darwinii, Euonymus japonicus aureo-variegatus, marginatus, and 
ovatus aureo-variegatus ; Aralia Sieboldi, Aucuba japonica vera, Cerasus 
lusitanicus myrtifolius, and the variegated form ef the common Laurel ; 
Ligustrum glabrum, and its variety aureo-variegatum ; L. japonicum, and 
its gold-leaved variety; Rhaphiolepis ovata, and Skimmia japonica. In 
addition to these there is 4 great variety of Hollies. Box, aud other ever- 
freens, as Laurustinus, Berberises, Arbutus, Cotoneaster, and many others. 
The beautiful varieties of Osmanthus ilicifolius are new and very fine. 


RavisHEs Forcina—Lawn Grass Sowina (J. 4. 2. S.).—You may sow 
Radishes in any light rich soil, either on a slight or moderate hotbed. Give 
plenty of air and all the light possible, a temperature of from 50° to 65°, 
and in watering let the water be of the same temperature as the air of the 
frame, Cover the sashes at night and in frosty weather. You may sow 
grass seeds in March or April whenever the ground is in good condition ; 
but the end of March or early in April is generally the most favourable 
time. A good lawn mixture should contain Trifolium repens, the White or 
Dutch Clover, also the Small Yeilow Clover, Trifolium minus ; but without 
knowing the nature of the soil and situation it is impossible to say what 
the proportions should be. You had better consult some of the seedsmen 
who advertise lawn mixtures in our columns, and you will probably be able 
to obtain a suitable mixture at a cheaper rate than you could make it your- 
self ordering each grass separately. 


Heatine A SMALL GREENHOUSE (Cestv'ea).—We are sorry that vou are in 
such trouble with your iron stove. We really think you should try and 
regulate it so that it should not give out so much heat. _All that we have 
met with are easily reguluted by the opening at the ashpit pan. The pipe 
going along the back wall must be an advantage. If the heat is so much, 
you might place a plug in the end of the pipe, with two oi three half-inch 
holes in the plug, to let a moderate current of heated air out. The opening 
in the pan of the ashpit, however, is the great regulator. We advise you to 
try such modes, and a pan of water over your stove, before incurring 
greater expease. We have not seen Mr. Waiker’s gas hot-water apparatus, 
but we huve no doubt it would answer if properly attended to, whether set 
outside or inside. Before making any change in this respect, read what 
Mr. Fish says about heating such a small house, by a small flae beneath 
the floor or path. If you make a furnace outside low enough, the bricks 
and tiles for the flue would not cost much; and, to save the expense of a 
brick chimney, you could haye lengths of hard-burned earthenware, some 
7 inches in diameter, though 6 inches would co. Near a dwelling-house 
this simple plan does away with all filth in the house, and in cold damp 
days the pathway is nice for the feet, and no appearance of a heating 
medium is to be seen. We have no objection to your planting three Vines 
in the way you propose, and then dividing each into two main stems as they 
enter the house; but if you do so you will not do much good with plants in 
your house in summer. You may, however, have these six stems of Vines 
in an 18-feet house, and keep the house filled all the winter and early spring 
with bedding and other plants. You would need at least 36 feet of three-ineh 
piping for such a honse, and, unless gas was cheap, that would be no joke. 
We think gas is best upplied to very small houses. Before the Vines cover 
the roof you might have about ten trees in pots—say four Plums, four 
Peaches, and two Figs; but, after the Vines pretty well cover the roof, you 
will not do much with these pots, unless the Vine-stems are 6 feet apart. 
None of these things will ripen their wood, and perfect their fruit, without 
pleaty of light. You might keep Plums, Cherries, &c., in these houses 
until the fruit was safe, and then place the plants out of doors; but then 
you must take care you do not give them a check, or that will neutralise all 
your labour. 


Conservatory ARRANGEMENTS (Jf. Z. G.).—We fear you are attempting 
to grow too great a yariety of plants in one house, for if you plant eight 
Vines as you propose, and train them up the rafters of the house, they being 
only some 4 feet apart, you will not be able to grow Peaches or Cherries 
successfully under them, nor would the flowering plants do very well 
trained to an east wall in such a house, nor the Fig thrive on a north wall, 
though it would do as well as most things in such a position. Of creepers, 
according to your proposed arrangements for the pillurs, Bignonia jasmin- 
oides, Mimosa prostrata, Jasminum gracile, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 
Sollya linearis, Lonicera fragrantissina, Mandevilla suiveolens, Kennedyas 
ovata, inophylla, coccinea, monophylla, and Marryatte; and Lapageria 
rosea. Of these some are sweet-scented others not. Of Grapes, have two Black 
Hamburghs, two Lady Downes’, two West's St. Peter’s, and two White Tokay 
or Muscat of Alexandria. The best of Figsis the Brown ‘Turkey or Lee’s 
Perpetual. The plants you name for covering the east wall are as good as 
any; they may do fairly, aud as for Peaches and Cherries you will be better 
without the latter, and if you have the former they should be either 
pyramids or bushes in pots. Peaches and Nectarines would do very well 
for the first two or three years, but not so well utter the Vines cover the 
roof, for they would shade the Peaches too much. Neapolitan Violets, 
bulbs, &c,, would do very well along the front. We cantion you against 
attempting too much. Haye the, Vines and a few plunts, and do them 
well. 


Croauer Lawn Levetiine (A. 1. S.).—Now, when the weather is mild, 
is as good a seuson 4s any to level a lawn. Your proposed plan of paring 
off the turf and filling up the hollow places, is right, only do not pare the 
turf too thin in taking it off, for it might Kill the grass. If the surface be 
very uneven it would be the best plan to unturf the whole space required 
to be made quite level, and to level it and then relay the turf, The turf 
shonld not be taken off thinner thun 14 inch. By only taking up the turf 
in the hollows and filling up these with earth, itis quite as likely that the 
fresh soil will settle consicerably, and the surface be but little more even 
than before, besides in patching it is seldom that the new will unite well 
with the old turf, Unless the hollows are very low a Jittle soil put there so 
as to bring them level with the general surface would not be bad, and to 
sow the places with seeds in March; but if the luwn is very uneven the 
best plan would be to take off the turf from the whole, level the soil and 
relay the turf. You may proceed with either mode in open weather until 
May ; but the earlier the work is done the less necessity there will be to 
water in dry weather. ‘The *‘ Cottage Gurdener’s Dictionary” isa good work 
of reference. Either it or “Thompson's Gardoner’s Assistant,” we think 
would suit you. 
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Coscrers Watxs (New Forest).— We believe Mr. Beaton mixed the 
chalk or lime with the stones, &c. This foundation mixture was put 
6 inches deep, and then consolidated by watering and rolling until only 
3 inches deep. z 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS DONE Brooutne (V. C., Nenagh).—A cold frame, pro- 
tected from severe frost, is the best place for them. Divide the roots in 
March, continuing them in the cold frame until the young suckers become 
established. For flowering in October they should not be stopped after the 
middie of June. 

Curats’s Viery (Zyro).—One Vine will be enough, especially if you do 
not intend to increase the length, which we should recommend you to 
double. Choose the Black Hamburgh, procure your plant at once, pluage 
it in leaves or ashes in front of a south wall, and plant in the first fortnight 
in March. The “Vine Manusl” will tell you how. We should prefer 
twenty-one-eunce sheet glass to that which you name. 

FLoWER-GARDEN Puan (Vf. P.).—If you made 2 geometric garden in the 
two square pieces in front of the houses, we think the present flower-border 
should be dispensed with, unless a similar border is made on the opposite 
side, and even next the kitchen garden, so as to conceal it, which would be 
still better helped by an evergreen hedge there, or wall, or other boundary. 
This would leave the sides open next the gravel walk in front of the honses. 
We cannot undertake to give plans for Hower gardens, but merely to 
criticise those sent, which we will be glad to do in your case. You will find 
Yery good hints as to the mode of filling such squares in our engravings of 
Putteridge Bury and Treatham; and in our little manual of ** Flower Gar- 
dening ” (which you can haye free by post for five stamps), such as half of 
the plan marked in the manual No. 3, the central part of No. 9, or, for 
Simplicity, the end part of No. 6. 

WAREHOUSE CoNyERTED TO a GREENHOUSE (Z. H.).—1. Having a lofty 
wall of a warehouse, we do not see the necessity for cutting down that wall 
to1l feet in height at back. Why not have had it 16, or 18, or more feet, 
as the wall was there, and left the wall in front a foot or two higher? Then 
the roof would have been longer and steeper, the latter being good 
either for late or early Grapes. 2. The sunk path in front will now be 
chiefly useful in getting at the Vines over the pathway. If the front wall 
-had been higher that sank psthway might have been dispensed with, and 
the border been made right across the house. 3. In that case you might 
Raye planted near the front of the house, and also at the back of the house; 
bué if so close as 2 feet apart, you would obtain no fruit against the wall, 
mor on the upright part of the Vines in front, after the roof was covered. 
You may also pliant only one set of Vines near the micdle of the house, 
train a single stem up to the trellis and then divide it taking one stem to 
the front and one to the back, atid these resvectively may be spurred with 
safety. 4. You seem to plant two sets of Vines behind and near the path- 
Way- We see no difficulty in spurring them from the ground to the trellis, 
as well as along theroof; but the spurs on the lower part of the stem will 
only succeed so long as the roof from that part to the front of the house is 
free of foliage. 5. ‘The whole mode of fixing and strengthening the roof is 
good. Take care some patentee do mot come across you. 6. The mode of 
Ventilation is also good andsimple. 7. We are glad yout improved Kiddean- 
system of heating answers so well, buf were not quite prepared to learn 
that the opening of a sluice in the sunk path would so effectually heat the 
shut-off cold part of your house. We think that would be still more 
effectually done were you to open 2 similar sluice or ventilator at the highest 
corner in the division between the two houses. This system is nicely 
rae im similar heated and cold houses, by Messrs. Lane, of Berkhamp- 
e Praca TrEe Foactxe (#. Ros2).—First-rate Peaches have been grown by 
she heip of the common brick fue. The soil of many gardens will grow 
Peaches well. In planting such nice new houses it would have been advisable 
to concrete the clay subsoil, and place 20 inches of fresh soil above it, such 
as you describe you have collected, but with very little of the manure vou 
Speak of in it. It is better to give that when needed by top dressings. 
Your operations outside are all Tight, with, perhaps, the exception of having 
enough of dung; but your emplorer should bare allowed you to take up 
in 1861 the trees that were planted in 1960, and replant them properly in 
fresh soil; and a smaller border, or none for the frst year, would have done 
outside. The heat you have by hot water ought to be ample, and you seem 
to have plenty of means of ventilation. To prevent mildew we can only 
recommend air-siving early, plenty of it, and heat siven in proportion, and 
eooling your hot-water pipes with sulphur and lime. We fear you have 
used your black sulphur and softsoap too strong and too early. and, perhaps, 
too hot. Why use black sulphur, or what is called so, when true yellow 
flowers of sulphur are so easily obtained? You had better syringe your 
érees a little, and that will ease the buds. We knew an instance of Vines 
and Peaches being Killed by an epplication of sulphur vivum, softsoap, and 
fobacco in too warm a state. We have little doubt as to the Vines doing 
well but in your climate do not mis much dung with the soil 

Nawes or Frurts (Belton).—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, Christie’s Pippin ; 5, London 
Pippin ; 11, 19, 20, 21, and 22, all the same, but not recognised; 12, and 13, 
Nelson Codlin; 24, Royal Russet; 28, Hunthouse; 31, Cockle Pippin. 
Others not recognised. 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


BRAHMA POOTRAS. 


I am sorry to see so many disputes as to whether those 
fowls are a pure breed or cross-bred with the Cochin, &e. 
“Pacts are stubborn things.” There are two gentlemen 
residing in the borough of Barnstaple. who have resided at 
Brahma, and one of them, Mr. Tanner, kept them there 
twenty-seven years since. Many years ago I saw him look- 
ing at my Brahma, of Miss Watts’s breed, he remarked, 
«You have Brahmas here. I kept them for years in Brahma. 
In that country there are some grey, others nearly white, 
and a few buff and white.” 


The other gentleman, Mr. Falconer, tells me that they 
are in Brahma as common as the barn-door fowlin England. 

If any one would call on me, I would with pleasure intro- 
duce him to those gentlemen, who are prepared to prove 
those birds derive their name from their native place, how- 
ever they may be imported into England —H. Leworrny, 
Newport, Barnstaple. 

[We are exceedingly obliged by this communication, 
which fully sustains our opinion that the Brahma Pootra is 
a variety of the Cochin-China. Mr. Tanner says that in 
Brahma, usually known as Birmah, or the kingdom of Ava, 
there are Buff Brahma Pootras, and White Brahma Pootras, 
and no ornithologist could point out a specific difference 
between them and Cochin-China fowls. These are Known 
to be natives of China, and the products of China find a 
large market in Burmah, which is its near neighbour. Chit- 
tagong, we may observe, is one of the boundaries of Burmah. | 


WEST CUMBERLAND POULTRY SHOW. 


THe seventh annual Show of Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, 
and Canaries was held on Wednesday and Thursday the 
28th, and 29th, of December, in the Oddfellows’ Hall, White- 
haven, and a more successful Exhibition was certainly never 
held under the auspices of the Society. The liberality with 
which the Committee’s appeals for subscriptions was re- 
sponded to by the public made it practicable to offer £40 
more in cups and money than last year, the effect of this 
being an increase of entries to 491, or 141 more than last 
year. Both as regards number and quality the Show was a 
decided improvement on any previous year, the liberality of 
the prizes having drawn exhibitors from many distant parts 
of the kingdom, our local fanciers having thus opportunities 
of comparing the merits of their stock with the best models. 
‘The labours of the Committee and Secretaries must have 
been very great, and too high commendation could not be 
given to the two latter (Mr. E. Fearon and Mr. Lyon) for 
their indefatigable exertions in reducing the classes to order. 

For the silver cup given to the best Game cock (confined 
to West Cumberland) there were eighteen entries, the first 
prize being won by Mr. John Mitchell, Egremont, Mr. Gun- 
son, of Sandwith, however, running him very close. For 
the silver cup offered for the best Game cock (open to all 
England) there were sixteen pens of birds shown by some of 
the most famed breeders in the kingdom. There was also a 
very fair show of Game cockerels. There were not many 
Game Bantams, but the specimens shown were excellent. 
The Gold and Silver-laced Bantams were also comparatively 
few in number, but it would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing more perfect than were some of the birds shown. The 
prize pen, shown by Mr. Roy, of Kelso, were priced at £500, 
and though this of course was a “fancy” value, there is no 
doubt they would fetch a very high sum. There were six- 
teen entries of Cochin-Chinas, and a better lot could scarcely 
be gottogether. The Golden and Silver-spangled Hamburghs 
were a very numerous class, almost every bird being a 
model of this useful and ornamental class. The odd-looking 
Black Spanish were also represented well both as to quality 
and quantity. In Ducks there were some perfect marvels, a 
White Muscovy, shown by Mr. Sisson, weighing 13 lbs. 
There was also a pen of Harlequin Ducks, which surprised 
every one by the beauty of their plumage. 

Perhaps the greatest advance upon last year was observ- 
able in the Rabbit class, some of those shown being perfect 
monstrosities in those particular points which delight 
fanciers’ eyes. Pigeons were well represented, some of the 
pairs being of great value. The pair of Turbits which won 
the first prize in this class were pronounced by the Judgeas 
fit to go anywhere for competition. One pair of Nuns were 
remarkably perfect, but the quick eye of the Judge detected 
that they had been clipped, and they were consequently dis- 
qualified. There was really a large number of Fantails and 
Almond Tumblers, perfection being very nearly reached in 
these classes. There were also several excellent pairs of 
Owls and Mammoth Runts. 

Canaries were considered rather short in number; there 
were some very perfect specimens shown, however, the bulk 
of this class having been bred by local fanciers. The cyno- 
sure of the ladies’ eyes, however, was undoubtedly the stand 
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of eggs, and the array of silver prizes which surmounted it, 
Mrs. Wood, of Sandwith was the successful competitor for 
the handsome egg-stand offered for the best dozen eggs, this 
being her second victory in this line, on both occasions with 
eggs laid by the same hen—a cross between Game and 
B Spanish. 

Itis almost impossible that every one can be satisfied with 
the award of prizes in every class; and it is therefore very 
seldom that complaints are publicly noticed. In connection 
with the present show, however, there is one matter which 


seems to be worthy of the consideration of the Committee. | 


It is assumed that the object of confining some of the prize 
cups to West Cumberland is that of encouraging local 
breeders, and a complaint urged during the show was, that 
some of these prizes had been awarded to birds obtained from 
breeders at a distance. The reply is that West Cumberland 
ultimately gets the advantage; but the parties aggrieved 
are not satisfied with this answer, and contend that if the 
object of the prizes be as above stated, such prizes should be 
given only to birds not merely the property of but bred by 
breeders resident in the district. 

It was a pretty general remark that if the society’s 
success should continue in the same ratio, there will not 
next year be any room in the town sufficiently large for the 
show. This, however, is a matter which may safely be left 
in the hands of so able a Committee, and we trust that they 
will not relax in their efforts to provide an Exhibition which, 
though to some merely an amusement, is to others a means 
of instruction, and to the community at large an undoubted 
benefit.— (Cumberland Pacquet.) 

The following are the awards :— 


SINGLE COCKS. 

Game (Confined to West Cumberland).—First and Cup, J. Mitchell, Egre- 
mont. Second, J. Gunson, Sandwith, near Whitehaven. Third, J. Wilson, 
St. Bees. Highly Commended, J. Brough, Carlisle. Commended, S. 
Sherwen, Whitehaven. ’ 

Game.—First and Cup, A. Ashburner, Ulverston. Second and Third, 
J. Fletcher, Stoneclough, Manchester. Fourth, A. B. Dyas, Madeley, Salop. 
Highly Commended, Miss K. Charlton, Manningham, Bradford, Com- 
mended, J. Geldert, Collincroft, Kendal; J. Hodgson, Bradford. Cockerel. 
—First and Cup, R. Pickering, Carlisle. Second, M. Billing, jun., Erdington, 
Birmingham. Third, A. B. Dyas. Highly Commended, T. Dyson, Hulifax ; 
J. Wallas, Wigton; T. Robinson, Wigton. 

Game Banvam (Confined to West Cumberland).—First and Cup, J. Naile, 
Frizington, near Whitehaven. Second, H. J, Nicholson, Whitehaven. 
Third, W. Cooper, Hensingham. 

Brack SranisH (Confined to West Cumberland).— First and Cup, J. 
Gunson, Sandwith. Second, W. Cooper, Hensingham. Third, J. Bowman, 

orkington. 

Sirver Grey Dorkine (Confined to West Cumberland),—First and Cup, 
E. Fearon, Hensingham. Second, W. Cooper, Hensingham. Third, J. 
Towerson, Whitchaven. 

GoLpEN-sPANGLED HamBuraH (Confined to West Cumberland),—Firstand 
Cup, E. Fearon, Hensingham. Second, J. Wilson, St. Bees. Third, S, 
Jefferson, Whitehaven. Highly Commended, S, Jefferson; J. Wilson, 
Commended, W. G. R. Jones, Whitehaven. 


Gamer (Black-breasted and other Reds).— First, J. Gelderd, Kendal. 
Second, M. Billing, jun., Erdington, Birmingham. ‘Third, H. Thomp:on, 
Milnethorpe, Westmoreland. Commended, J. Brough, Carlisle. 

Game (Duckwing and other Greys and Blues).— First, L. Casson, Ulverston. 
Second, M. Billing, jun., Erdington, Birmingham. Third, J. Hodgson, 
Bradford. 

Game (Any other yaricty).—First, H. Thompson, Milnthorpe (Piles). 
Second, J. Brough, Carlisle. Third, E. Fearon, Hensingham (Black). 
Commended, J. Brough (Black). Pullets,—First, W. Cooper, Hensingham 
(Black Red). Second, J. Perry, Netherby, Carlisle (Brown Reds), Third, 
Capt. C. Fisher. Highly Commended, D. Tait, Grasmere (Black Red). 
Commended, J. Mitchell, Egremont; F. L. Roy, jun., Kelso. 

Sparisn (Black).—First, W. Bayliss, Walsall. Second, J. Biggar, Eccle- 
fechan. Third, Rk. J, Wood, Manchester. Highly Commended, H. Beldon, 
Gilstead. Commended, E. Brown, Sheffield. Chickens.—First, W. Newsome, 
Bingley. Second, E. Brown. Third, J. Biggar. Highly Commended, Mrs, 
W. C. Biggar, Maidstone; J. Wilson, St. Bees. Commended, H. Beldon; 
J, Wilson, 

Dowxrxos (Silver Grey).—First, R. Cousins, Whitehaven. Second and 
Third, R. D. Holt, Windermere. Chickens.—First, D. Steele, Windermere. 
Second, R. D. Holt. Third, T. Atkinson, Coniston. Highly Commended, 
F. BR. Pease, Southend, Darlington. 

Donximos (Any other variety).—First, H. Beldon, Gilstead (Dark Grey). 
Second, T. Rogers, St. Helens (Dark Grey). Third, C. W. Brierley, Mid- 
dleton, Manchester (White). Highly Commended, J. Robinson, Garstang 
(Coloured) ; W. Cooper, Hensingham (White). 

Cocum-Cuisa (Any variety).—Firet, J. Nood, Chorley, near Preston 
(Buff). Second, Miss E. A. Aglionby, Grasmere (Partridge). Third, J. 
Biggar, Ecclefechan (White). Highly Commended, J. Biggar (White) ; 
T. Stretch, Ormskirk (White); RK. J. Wood, Lower Cumpeall (White); £. 
Smith, Middleton, Manchester (Buff). Commended, J. Cattell, Birmingham 
(Buff); F. M. Hindle, Haslingden (Buff). 

Brauma Pootra (Any variety).—¥iret, H. Lacy, Hebden Bridge. Second, 
F. R. Pease, Southend, Darlington. Third, J. Poole, Ulverston. Highly 
Commended, H. Beldon, Gilstead. 

Hamucrous (Golden-spangled).—First, H. Beldon, Gilstead. Second, D. 
Tait, Grasmere. Third, J. Robinson, Garstang. Chickens,—First, R. Tate, 
Leeds. Second, J, Preston, Bradford, Third, W.G. RK. Jones, Whitehaven, 


Highly Commended, J. Robinson; H. Beldon, Commended, W. Emerson, 
Whitehaven. 

Haxeurcus (Silver-spangled).—First, J. Robinson, Garstang. Second, 
H. Beldon, Gilstead. Third, J. Smalley, Blackburn. Chichkens.—First, 
J. Robinson. Second, H.Beldon. Third, J. Smalley, Highly Commended, 
E. Collinge, Middleton, Manchester. i 

Haupurcus (Any other variety).—First, J. Robinson. Second, W. Smith, 
Halifax. Third, H. Beldon. ighly Commended, C. Moore, Preston. 
Chickens,—First, H. Beldon (Pencilled). Second, J. Robinson, Garstang 
(Pencilled). Third, R. Tate, Leeds (Black-pencilled). Highly Commended, 
C. Moore (Silver-pencilled). i t 

Potanp (Any variety).—First and Second, H. Beldon, Gilstead. Third, 
C. W. Brierley, Middleton, Manchester. 

Bantams (Game).—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton, Manchester. Second, 
J. Munn, Newchurch, Manchester. Third, Miss Aglionby. Highly Com- 
mended, R. Pickering, Carlisle; T. Robinson, Ulverston; F. R. Pease, 
Southend, Darlington ; J. Crossland, jun., Wakefield. 

Banrams (Gold and Silver-laced).—First, F. L, Roy, jun., Kelso. Second, 
F. R. Pease, Southend, Darlington. Highly Commended, C. W. Brierley, 
Middleton, Manchester. 4 ; 

Bantams (Any other variety). — First, J. Crossland, jun., Wakefield 
(White). Second, F. R. Pease, Southend, Darlington. Highly Commended, 
H. Beldon, Gilstead (Black). 

‘Axy New or Distinct VARIETY NOT PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED.—First, E. 
Smith, Middleton, Manchester (Sultans). Second, W. F. Dixon, Moresby 
(Russian). Third, R. Loft, Woodmansey, Beverley (Sultans). 

Any Distinor Cross.—First and Second, S. Jefferson, Whitehaven (Cochin 
and Dorking). Third, J. H. Wi'son, St. Bees (Black Spanish and Golden- 
spangled Hamburgh). Highly Commended, E. Fearon, Hensingham 
(Brahma Pootra and Dorking). Commended, S. Jefferson (Brahma Pootra 
and Cochin-China). i 

Duexs (Aylesbury).—First, J.Smith, Grantham, Second and Third, F. M. 
Hindle, Haslingden. Highly Commended, J. Robinson, Garstang. Com- 
mended, H. Beldon, Gilstead. , 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, T. Robinson, Ulverston. Second, Miss Lowther, 
Distington. Third, W. G. R. Jones, Whitehaven, Highly Commended, 
A, Dickinson, West Croft; 8. Sherwen, Whitehaven. Commended, W. 
Stamper, Brigham, Carlisle; M. Mawson, Frizington; J. Ross, Carlisle. 

Ducks (Any other variety).—First, H. Beldon, Gilstead. Second, J. R. 
Jessop, Hull (East Indian). ‘Third, J. Gunson, Sandwith (Muscovies). 
Highly Commended, R. Pickering, Carlisle; W. Sisson, Whitehaven (White 
Muscovies); J. R. Jessop (Wild Ducks). 


PIGEONS. : 

Cannrmer.—First and Cup, W. Stalker, Liverpool. Highly Commended, 
W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. Beldon, Gilstead; £. 
Brown, Sheffield. Commended, M. Irwin, Whitehaven. 

Carniers.—First, H. Yardley, Birmingham, Second, E. Brown, Sheffield. 
Highly Commended, W. Stalker, Liverpool. Commended, J. R. Robinson, 
Sunderland. : 

‘NumBiers (Almond).—First, W. Stalker, Liverpool. Second, E, Brown, 
Sheffield. Highly Commended, W. Stalker; F. Key, Beverley. 

Tumbters (Bald-headed).—First, J. W. Edge, Birmingham. Second, W. 
Stalker, Liverpool. Commended, G. Birkett, Whitehaven; S. Sherwen, 
Whitehaven. f u ; 

TumpLers (Any other variety).—First, R. Pickering, Carlisle. Second, 
J. & W. Towerson, Egremont. Highly Commended, H. Beldon, Gilsvead. 
Commended, R. Thompson, Kendal. . 

Powrens.—Prize, J. & W. Towerson, Egremont. 

FanTarts.—First, W. B. Van Heansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second, 
H. Beldon, Gilstead. Highly Commended, F. Key, Beverley ; H. Yardley, 
Birmingham. Commended, J. W. Edge, Birmingham. r 

Jacozins.—First, E. E, M. Royds, Rochdale. Second, R. Pickering, 
Carlisle. Highly Commended, J. R,. Robinson, Sunderland; H. Beldon, 
Gilstead; J. Thompson, Bingley. 

Denes Rae ae rt. Robinson, Sunderland. Second, W. B. Van 
Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Highly Commended, J. R. Robinson ; 
F. Key, Beverley. P 

Bauns,—First, W. B. Van Haansbergen. Second, H. Yardley. Highly 
Commended, H. Beldon. Commended, R. Thompson, Kendal. 

Tunvrrs.—First, R. Thompson. Second, H. Yardley. Highly Com- 
mended, J. W. Edge, Birmingham. 5 

Ow1s.—First, R. Pickering, Carlisle. Second, J. W. Edge. Highly Com- 
mended, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland; E. E. M. Royds, Rochdale; H. 
Yardley; J. & W. Towerson, Egremont. 5 

Runts.—First, S. Sherwin, Whitehaven. Second, M. Irwin, Whitehaven, 
Highly Commended, £. Fearon, Hensingham. 

ANY orneR VAniery.—Firet. W. B. Van Haansbergen (Vietorias), Second, 
J. W. Edge, Birmingham, Highly Commended, W. B. Van Haansbergen 
(Isabels); J. & W. Towerson (Magpies) ; Commended, H. Yardley. 


CANARIES. 

Be.cran (Yellow).—First, H. Thompson, Maryport. Second, W. Lyon, 
Whitehaven. Highly Commended, J. Walker. Commended, 8. Todd. 

Bevoran (Buff). — First, H. Stephenson, Whitehaven. Second, ‘T. 
Doughall, Carlisle. Highly Commended, H. Stephenson. Commended, 
S. Todd, Whitehaven; G. Bryden, Whitehaven. 

Mote (Yellow),—Prize, T. Doughall, Carlisle. 

Mute (Buff).—First, W. Swinburn, Whitehaven. Second, J. Walker, 
Whitehaven. Highly Commended, J. W. Colville, Egremont; J. Walker- 

PrenaLp (Yellow or Buff ).—Firet, R. Bowness, Frizington. Second, J. 
Walker, Whitehaven, Highly Commended, J. Willens, Whitehaven; J. 
Rigg, Arlecdon; D. Bryan, Whitehaven. Commended, J. Willens; M. 
Middleton, Arlecdon; A. Birnie, Whitehaven, ‘ 

Lizany (Gold and Silver-spangled). — Firat and Second, J. Walker, 
Whitehaven. - 
RABBITS, 

Lor-vAnnp.—Prize, W. H. G,. Fearon, Hensingham. 

Lopr-kankp.—First, J. W. Colville, Mgremont., Second, G, Jones, Bir- 
mingham. Third, EK, E. M. Royds, Rochdale. 

Any oruern Vaniery.—First, J. P. Hedley, Whitehaven (Angola), Second, 
W. Taylor. Third, T. Weeks, Cumberland (Angola). 


Jupers.—Poultry: Richard Teebay, Esq., Fullwood, ‘near 
Preston. Canwries: Anthony Benson, Esq., Whitehaven. 
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ABERDEENSHIRE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Exhibition was held at the Artillery Gymnasium, 
Queen Street, Aberdeen, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Priday, the 4th, 5th, and 6th inst. 


SranisH.—First and Cup, Rt. Hon. Viscountess Holmesdale, Linton Park, 
Kent. Second, Messrs. Brown & Cochrane, Perth. Third, Mrs. M. U. b. 
Cross, Monifieth, near Dundee, Chickens.—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. 
Second, W. Meff, Aberdeen. Third, G. Wallace. Aberdeen. Very Highly 
Commended, W. Hay, Aberdeen. 

Dorxixes.—First and Cup, Rt. Hon. Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, E. 
Tudman, Whitchurch, Salop. Third, Lord Kinnaird, Inchture. Very 
Highly Commended, Mrs. M. U. B. Cross, Monifieth, near Dundee; Messrs. 
Brown & Cochrane, Perth; J. Elsworth, Glasgow. Highly Commended, 
Rey. J. F. Newton, Ki by-in-Cleveland; F. R. Pease, Southend, Darlington. 
Chickens.—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, W. Meff. Aberdeen. 
Third and Very Highly Commended, J. Anderson, Meigle. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Gordon; W. Meff. Commended, Mrs. Black, Banchory. 

Cocnrn-Cuivas.— First and Cup, Messrs. Brown & Cochrane, Perth. 
Second, E. Tudman, Whitchurch, Salop. Third, C. T. Bishop, Lenton, 
Nottingham. Very Highly Commended, C.T. Bishop; Viscountess Holmes- 
dale. Highly Commended, G. Murray, Aberdeen. Commended, G. Fell, 
Warrington; Mrs. A. Guy, Grantham. Chickens. —First, Viscountess 
Holmesdale. Second, G. Fell. Third, C. T. Bishop. 

Gamwe.—First, J. Anderson, Meigle. Second, J. M‘Nab, Barrhead, near 
Glasgow. Third, J. Wood, Wigan. Highly Commended, J. Mollison, 
Meigie; Mrs. M. U. B. Cross. Chickens.—First and Second, J. Anderson. 
— J.Wood. Highly Commended, Mrs. Rennet, Aberdeen ; W. Robertson, 

lasgow. 

Hamsurcus (Golden or Silver-pencilled).—First, Viscountess Holmes- 
dale. Second and Cup, G. Wallace, Aberdeen. Third, J. M‘Iunes, Paisley. 
Very Highly Commended, R. Hemingway, Shelf, near Halifax. 

Hamesuness (Golden-spangled).—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, 
H. Beldon, Bradford. Third, Mrs. Stronach, Aberdeen. 

Hamecress (Silver-spangled).—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, 
H.Beldon. Third, J. M‘Nab, Barrhead, nearGlasgow. Highly Commended, 
J. Milne, Port-Elphinstone ; Mrs. M. U. B. Cross, Monifieth. Commended, 
Capt. C. L. Hay, Kinnethmont. 

Pocasps.—First and Second, H. Beldon. Third, F. R. Pease, Southend, 
Darlington. 

Banrams.—First, J. Anderson, Meigle. Second, Mrs. M. U. B. Cross. 
Third, F. R. Pease. Highly Commended. J. Anderson; F. R. Pease; Mrs. 
M. U. B. Cross ; W. Hodgson, Darlington; H. Beldon. 

Z BrauMa Poorras.—First and Cup, R. W. Boyle, Dundrum, Dublin. 
Second, Mrs. M. U. B. Cross. Third, Mrs. H. Barclay, Kinross. Very Highly 
Commended, Mrs. Carnegie, Fordoun. Highly Commended, Lord Kimnaird; | 
Mrs, P. Leith, Alford; R. W. Boyle. Commended, F. R. Pease. ) 

ANY OTHEs PuRE Breep.—Very Highly Commended, H. Beldon (Black | 
Hamburghs.). 

Geese.—First, F. R. Pease. Second and Third, Lord Kinnaird. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).—First, Mrs. Carnegie, Fordoun. Second, Lord Kin- 
naird. Third. H.Beldon. Highly Commended, W. Forbes, Pitcaple, Aber- 
deenshire. 


Docxs (Any other variety).—First and Third, J. Anderson, Meigle (Rouen 
and Black East Indian). Second, Mrs. Cochrane, Perth (Rouen). Highly 
Commended, Lord Kinnaird (Ronen); Mrs. F. Leith, Alford (Rouen); Mrs. 
Carnegie, Fordoun (Rouen). Commended, Lady Gladstone, Fasque, Kin- | 
cardineshire (Rouen); A. Farquhar, Elsick, near Stonehaven (Rouen). 

: s.—First, F. R. Pease. Second, Lady Gladstone. Third and | 
Highly Commended, Lord Kinnaird. 

BELLING CiAss.—First, W. Meff, Aberdeen (Spanish). Second. J. R. 
Robinson (Duckwing Game). Third, Mrs. Rennet, Aberdeen (Game). 
Highly Commended, A. F. Williamson, Caskieben (Dorkings). 

Smyere Cocks.—Spanish.—First and Second, W. Meff, Aberdeen. Third, 
W. Hay, Aberdeen. Dorking.—First, G. Campbell, New Pitsligo. Second, 
Mrs. Black, Banchory. Third, G. Wallace. Aberdeen. Cochin-China.— 
First, Mrs. Tocher, Aberdeen. Second and Third, W. Hendry, Aberdeen. 
Game.—First and Cup, J. Fletcher, Stoneclough, Manchester. Second, R. 


Swift, Nottingham. Third, M. Billing, jun., Erdington, Birmingham. 
Very Highly Commended, Miss J. A. Aykroyd, Bradford; J. Anderson, 
Meigle; Mrs. M. U. B. Cross Highly Commended, J. M‘Nab, Barrhead, 
Glasgow. Commended, Mrs. M. U. B. Cross. Hamburgh.—First, T. 
Knowles, jun., Aberdeen. Second, J. Ness, Kirkcaldy. Third, Mrs. Stronach, 
Aberdeen. Brahma Pootra.—First, A. B. Milne, Auchindachy. Second, 
Mrs. H. Barclay, Kinross. Third, J. Masson, Keith. 


PIGEONS. 

Powrrrs.—First and Medal, M. Sanderson, Edinburgh. Second and 
‘Third, J.Hay, Aberdeen. Highly Commended, F. Macrae, Aberdeen. Com- 
mended, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. 

Fantatts.—First and Medal, W. J. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Second, J. Rae, Guestrow. Third, J. Hay, Aberdeen. High!y Com- 
Mended, J. Baillie, Aberdeen. Commeuded, H. Beldon, Bradford. 

Canrrens.—First and Medal, T. Colley, Sheffield. Second, F. Macrae, 
Aberdeen. Third, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. Highly Commended, T. 
—_— jan., Aberdeen. Commended, J. R. Michie, Stoneywood, near 


Tumprens.—First and Medal, J.R. Robinson. Second, J. Bell, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Third, M. Sanderson, Edinburgh. Highly Co.nmended, H. 
Beldon. Commended, J. Hay. 

JACOBINS.—First, J.R.Robinson. Second, H.Beldon. Thirdand Highiy 
Commended, J. Baillie, Aberdeen. Commended, T. Knowles, jun. 

Any oTHER Vanrety.—First, J. R. Robinson (Trumpeters). Second, A. 
Murray, Aberdeen (BlueTurbits). Third, H. Beldon. Highly Commended, 
A. Murray (White Trumpeters). Commended, J. R. Robinson (Turbits). 


_ CANARIES. 

Benerax (Yellow).—Cock.—First, J. Mitchell, Aberdeen. Second, J. 
Milne, Aberdeen. Third, W. Wilson, Aberdeen. Hen.—First and Second, 
W. Donald, Aberdeen. Third, J. Leeds, Aberdeen. Cock of 1864.—First, 
A. Barnett, Aberdeen. Second, W. Donald. Third, J. T. Garden, Aberdeen. 
Highly Commended, Mrs. A. Smith, Aberdeen. en of 1864.—First, W. 
Donald. Second, J. Mitchell. Third, A. Donald, Aberdeen. 


BELGIAN (Buff ).— Cock.—First, W. Donald. Second, J.T.Garden. Third, 
J. Mitchell. Highly Commended and Commended, J.T. Garden. Hen.— 
First, R. Smith, Inverury. Second, W. Wilson. Third, A. Middleton. 
Highly Commended, R. Smith. Cock of 1864,—First, J. Hunter, Aberdeen. 
Second, J. Garden. Third, A. Catto, Woodside. Highly Commended, A. 
Donald. Hen of 1864—irst «nd Third, J. Hunter. Second, J. Fraser, 
Woodside. Highly Commended, J. Mitchell. 

BEteran (Flecked). — Cock.—First, A. Barnett. Second, D. M‘Kay, 
Aberdeen. Third, W. Anderson, Aberdeen. Highly Commended, J. Falconer, 
Aberdeen. Hen.—First, J. Paleoner. Second and Third, A. Middleton. 
Cock of 1864.—First, W. Anderson. Second, J. Falconer. ‘Third, J. T. 
Garden. Highly Commended, W. Anderson. Commended, G. Gill, Ban- 
chory. Hen of 1864.—First and Second, A. Middleton. Third, J. Milne. 

Scotcn Fancy.—First and Second, R. Ross, Aberdeen. Third, J. Nicol, 
Aberdeen. Highly Commended, R. Ross. Commended, A. Middleton. 
oe Souteatues Mune.—First, D. Wright, Aberdeen. Second and Third, J. 

unter. 


JupGEs.— Poultry: Mr. J. Douglas. 
Overton, Carluke. i 


Pigeons: Mr. Frame, 


PAISLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue eleventh annual Exhibition of Poultry, Pigeons, 
Canaries, and other small birds, held under the auspices of 
the Paisley Ornithological Association, took place January 
2nd, in the large building in William Street, belonging to 
P. Coats, Esq., of Woodside and which, as for several years 
past, was kindly granted to the Association by that gentle- 
man for the purpose. The entries were more numerous, it - 
is believed, than has ever been the case before at any similar 
Exhibition in Scotland; and a better collection could not 
have been brought together, as it included the choicest prize 


‘fowls and birds from all parts of the country. Owing to the 


disagreeable condition of the weather, the turn out of ladies 
was not so great as we have seen on previous occasions, but 
otherwise the attendance was excellent, as all the depart- 
ments were crowded from the opening to the close. 

The following is a list of the awards :— 


SpanisH.—First and Medal, J. Crawford, Beith. Second, J. Hutchieson, 
Paisley. Third, J. Urquhurt, Ballat. Chickens.—First and Medal, A. Mit- 
chell, Paisley. Second, J. Urquhart. Third, J. Shearer, Paisley. i 

Dorxincs (Coloured).—First, Medal, and Cup, J. Elsworth, Campsie 
Junction. Second, J. Burns, Craigends. Third, T. Barrowman, Cummock. 
Chickens.—First, H. Heys, Springfield House. Second, J. Elsworth. Third, 
J. Linning, Glasgow. 

Dorgincs (White).— First, A. Russell, Paisley. 
Paisley. Third, A. Jardine, Cardonald. 

Curnest.—First, G. Aitken, Kirkintilloch. Second, A. Campbell, Blyths- 
wood. Third, G. Tawse, Helensburgh. 

BrauMa Pootra.—First, J. Paton, Rigg, Stewarton. 
bell, Blythswoed. Third, R. Abercrombie, Paisley. 

Op Scotch Breep.—First, Second, and Medel, W, Thomson, Glasgow. 
Third, J. Allison, Rutherglen. 

Hampurex (Golden-spangled).— First, Second, Third, and Medal, R. 
Cunningham, Stewarton. 

Hampuree (Golden-pencilled).—First, Second, and Medal, J. M‘fones, 
Paisley. Third, J. Paton, Rigg, Stewarton. cf 

HamevureH (Silver-spangled).—First, J. Watson, Lanark. Second, J. 
Stewart, North Arthurlie. Third, J. M‘Innes, Paisley. 

Hamepugex (Silver-pencilled). — First, D. Illingworth, Burley, Otley, 
Yorkshire. Second, R. Craningham-. Third, J. M‘Innes. 

Potanps (Black and White Crested).—First and Second, G. Paul, Glasgow. 
Third, J. M‘Innes. 

TorPEep Pouanps (Any colour).—First and Second, W. Ramsay, John- 
stone. 

Game (Black-breasted and others).—First and Medal, J. H. M‘Nab, South 
Arthurlie. Second, J. M‘Dowall, Johnstone. Third, W. Robertson. 

Game (Any other colour).—First, Second, and Third, A. M‘Culloch, Trees. 

Bantams (Game, any colour).—First, J. Taylor, jun. Second, P. Catter- 
son, Grahamstone, Barrhead. Medal, J. Turner, Barrhead. Commended, 
A. Campbell, Blythswood. 

Bantams (Golden or Silver).—First, J. Linning, Glasgow. Second, J. 
Reid, Paisley. ‘ 

Bantams (Any other kind).—First, D. Murray, Eglinton Castle. Second, 
J. C. Nelson, Airdrie. Third, W. Morris, Paisley. Highly Commended, 
W. Morris. : 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—First, J. C. Nelson, Airdrie. Second, A. Campbell. 
Third, R. Loft, Beverley, Yorkshire. 

Docks (Aylesbury).—First and Third, H. Heys, Barrhead. Second, A. 
Sym, Townholm, Kilmarnock. 

Ducks (Any other kind).—First, A. Campbell, Blythswood. Second, G. 
Aitken, Kirkintilloch. Third, A. M‘Culloch, Trees. 


Second, J. Aitken, 


Second, A. Camp- 


PIGEONS. 2 

PowrTers.—First, W. Lightbody, Glasgow. Second, W. Neilson, John- 
stone. Third, J. Mitchell, Glasgow. 

Carrters.—First, G. Wallace, Burnbank, Glasgow. Second, R. Falton, 
Shanden Cottage, London. Third, J. Muir, Glasgow. 

FanTatLs —First, W. B. van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second, 
J. Muir, Glasgow. Third, G. Wallace, Burnbank, Glasgow. i 

Rurrs.—First, R. Loft, Beverley, Yorkshire. Second and Third, R. 
Barclay, Paisley. : 

Tempers (Short-faced).—First and Second, M. Stewart, Glasgow. Third, 
G. Wallace, Burnbank, Glasgow. 

TumBLERs (Any other kind}.—First, T. Short, Glasgow. Second, J. Sharp, 
Johnstone, Third, R. Blair, Johnstone, : 
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ANY orusr Distincr Brexp.—First, J. Cook, Williamsburgh. Secon{d, ] Woodside. 


Comma eeree = tae We. Retin. Second, W. Neils 
eONS.—First, J. Sharp, Johnstone. Second, W. ‘On, 
Johnstone. Third, J. Scoulir, Kilmarnock, t i 


P Sa a SMALL eS ine 
AIRS FoR SiLveR MepaL.—First (Silver al), J. M-Lauchlan, Paisley. 
Second, T. Allison, Paisley. Third, J. rater tei if y 
YELLOW.— Cock.—First, T. Buchanan, Glasgow. Second, W. M‘Kechnie, 
Paisley. Third, A. Mitchell, Paisley. Fourth, J. M‘Catter, Glasgow. 
Hen,.—First, G. Masterton, Glasgow. Second, J, Muir, Kilmarnock, Third, 
R. S. Wylie, Paisley. Fourth, J. Wilson, Galston. 
Burr.—Cock.—First, R. Fleming, Paisley. Second, W. Weir, Paisley. 
Third, R. Hill, Hamilton. Fourth, J. Glen, Paisley. Hen.—First, W. 


Houston, Paisley, Second, G. Masterton, Glasgow. Third, J. Templeman, ‘ 


Glasgow. Fourth, M. Bell Glasgow. 
paexarnn apn Cace.—Prize, J. Hamilton. 

TEBALD (Yellow).—Cock.—First, H. Fisher, Glasgow. Second, J. Youn 
Dalry. Third, J. M'Vey, Paisley. Fourth, G. Masterton, Glasgow. rae 
First, J. W ilson, Galston. Second, R. White, Paisley. Third, W. Robert- 
S00, Paisley. Fourth, J. O’Brien, Greenock. 

Hee (Buff}.—Cock.—First, H. Fisner, Glasgow. Second, J. Laug- 

aah Himamonk, F eae Saatantaes Glasgow. Fourth, J. Kirkland, 

4 ‘en. —Firs 00d, Paisley. Second. J. Fulton, Beith. Third, 

BBs, Paisley. cone, G. Hamilton, Beith. : aoe 
cH Mure Cock low).—Fi is 

A. Glen, akin (Yellow).—First, J. Shearer, Paisley. Second, 

oLprincn Mure Cock (Buff).—First, A. 
aur, i (Buff) irst, A. Hogg, Oakley. Second, J. 

OLDFINCH.—First, J. Haddow, Kilwinning. Second, H. Hill, Hamilton. 

BuLLrincu.—First, J. Burns, Craigends. Second, J. Johnstone, Glasgow. 
—(Glasgow Daily Herald). 


FIFE AND KINROSS ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual Show of this Society was held in the Corn 
Exchange, Kirkcaldy, on the 2nd and 3rd inst., when the 
following prizes were awarded :— 


Dorxincs.—First, J. Taylor, Deven Yale House. Second, Countess de 
SERRE ele Stocks, West Bridge. Chickens,—First 
. " ail, con ir s py 16 
Countess de Rion e and Third, J. Stocks. Highly Commended 
2OcHIN-CHIna.—First, T. Y. Craig. Second, C. A. Lockbar+. Kirkcaldy. 
Mee sora Loughborough, Dysart. Chickens.—First, T. Y. Craig. Second, 
. unnikler, Thi Bo < fi i y 
Meena: er ird, C. A. Lockhart. Highly Commended, 
_SPANISH.—First, R. Somerville, Edinburgh. 
Kirkcaldy. Chickens.—First, R. Somerville. 
Third, J. Hunter, Kirkcaldy. 


Second and Third, R. Dixon, 


Second, W. Hay, Aberdeen. 

Hamburcus (Spangled).—First, J. i 

Keddie, Coe need irst, J. Ness, Pathliead. Second and Third, 
TE ORO eee nee D. Penman, Boreland. Second and 

7 ¥. ess, Pathhead. Highly Commended, J. Balli IE 
i Ayre of Balenaies : sey Aa TE” 
Ame (Black and Brown Reds).—First, A. Spalding, Kirkcaldy: Second. 
z Stark, Kirkcaldy. Third, A. Moyes, Kinghorn. ‘Chickens,—First and 
eee Spee Second, T. Anderson, Kirkcaldy. 
rey and others).—First, J. G i ie. 
and Third, 37°C “Atte ea tite : ilmour, Milton, Balgonie. Second 
3 Bantams (Any variety).—First, R. Spalding (Game). Second, Countess 
eFlahault (Japanese). ‘Third, W. Hay, Aberdeen. Commended, A. Hutton 
(Gold-laced). 

ANY oTuxk Brerp.—First, Second, and Third, Countess de Flahault 
(Polands, Buff Polands, and Poulda la Fléche). 

Ducks (Aylesbury). — First, Mrs. Anderson, Chapel House. 
J. Mangal, 

vcxs (Any other breed).—First, Countess de Flahault (East Indian), 
Second, J, Kidd (Blue). i a5 4 

Game Cock (Any variety).—First, D. Penman, Boreland. 
Spalding. Third, J. Anderson, Kirkealdy, 

Donxine Cocks.—First, J. Spalding, East Fail. Second, J. Menzies. 
Third, J. Stocks. Highly Commended, D. Normand, Kennoway. Com- 
mended, Countess de Flahauit, 

Sranisu Cocks.— First, R. Somerville, Edinburgh. 
St aeeiaaceete R. Aitken, Edinburgh. 

Jocnin Cocks (Any variety).—First, Mrs. Oswald. Second, Lord h- 
borough. Third, J. Y. Craig 4 in pane 

Piozons.—Tumblers.—First and Second, E. Spence, Musselburgh. Fan- 
tails.— First, — Soutar, Carstairs. Second, Miss Purvis, Jedburgh. Powters. 
ane pat See ae EERn YY GUE Second, J. S. Christie, Kirkcaldy 

ny other vartely.—Firet, W. Veitch, jun., Jedburgh (‘Trumpeters). Second, 
Miss Purvis (Red Jacobins), : fale : ip 


Second, 


Second, A. 


Second, W. Hay, 


Commended, — Soutair (Nuns), 


CANARIES, 
Scorcn Fancy (Yellow Cocks).—First, W. Bonthron, jun., Kircaldy, 
Second, A. Welsh, Edinburgh. Third, J. Tweedie, Kelty. 


Scorcn Fancy (Buff Cocks).—First, J. Smith, Dundee. Second, J. 
Mitchell, Perth. Third, W. Poyet, Edinburgh. 
Scorcu Faxcy (Yellow Hens).—First, R. Veitch, Leith. Second, J. 


Edwards, Dundee. Third, G. Greig, Edinburgh. 

Scorcu Fancy (Buff Hens).—First, R. Hunter, Oakley. Second, R. Smith, 
Dundee. Third, J. Stephenson, Dundee. 

Betoiam (Yellow Cocks).—Firet, J. Hay, Dundee. Second, R. Forsyth, 
Edinburgh. Third, W. Piteaithly, Dunfermline. Hens.—First, Rt. Forsyth, 
Second, W. Bouthron, jun., Kirkcaldy. Third, J. Hay, Dundee, 

_Brtotan (Buff Cocks),—First, 8. Crawshaw, Dandee. Second, J. Clark, 
Kirkealdy. Third, J. Hay, Dundee, Hens.—First, R. Forsyth, Edinburgh. 
Second, J. Hay, Dundee. Third, A. Hope. 

PiznaLy (Yellow Cocks),—First, J. Smith, Dundee, Second, A. Chalmers, 


Third, W. Kidd, E@inburgh. Hens.—First, J. Stephenson, 
Dundee. Second, J. Ford, Freuchie. Third, J. Kerr, Perth. 

Presatp (Buff CO se and Third, J. Smith, Dundee, Second, 
W. Broadfoot, Portobello. Hens.—First, D, Allen, Leith. Second, G. 
Greig, Edinburgh. Third, W. Bonthron, jun. 

Pirsatp GoLprinca Muzzs (Yellow). —First and Second, D. Laing, 
Kirkealdy. ‘Third, W. Kirk. 

PigsaLp Gotprixch Mozes (Buff). — First, W. Kirk, Dunfermline, 
Second, Sergeant Swanston, Wemyss. Third, J. Wishart, Kirkcaldy. 


JupGEs.—Poultry: My. W. C. Hardie, Carron. Pigeons: Mr. 
D. Stewart, Perth. Canaries: My. M. Bell, Glasgow; Mr. 
G. Binnie, Perth. 


DUMFRIES AND MAXWELLTOWN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held its sixth Exhibition and competition of 
Canaries, Poultry, Pigeons, and Parrots in the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Dumfries, on Monday and Tuesday. The Exhibition 
was a very attractive one, the best, we believe, that has yet 
been held in connection with the Society or in the district. 
The Canary department showed careful and successful breed- 
ing. On former occasions there have been larger entries, 
but’ never so many fine birds. The prize Canaries in all the 
departments were beautiful creatures, but even the eye of a 
connoisseur must have had great difficulty in determining 
the awards. The Goldfinches and Mules exhibited were also 
particularly fine. 

The poultry was a very large and fine show—especially in 


‘| the Game fowls and Dorkings—and the Hamburghs, Cochin- 


Chinas, and Brahma Pootras exhibited, although not so 
many, were very beautiful specimens. The Bantams were 
well contested, and many fine birds brought forward. The 
Pigeon department was one of the most attractive of the 
Exhibition, the show being very large and excellent. 
The following is the prize list :— 
CANARIES, 
Scorca ancy (Yellow).—Cocks.—First, Second, Third, and Medal, J. 
Thorpe, Dumfries. Hens —FVirst, J. Graham, Kilmarnock. Second and 


Third, J. Harding, Maxwelltown. i 
Scorer Fancy (Buff).—Cocks.—First, J. Graham. Second,. J. Thorpe. 


Third, J. M‘Allister, Dumfries. Hens.—First, J. Harding. Second, J. 
Graham. Third, T. Conchie, Drumpark. 
Piezatp (Yellow).—Cocks.—First and Medal, J. Thorpe. Second, J. 


Harding. Third, R. M'Cubbin, Annan. Hens.—First, J. Thorpe. Second, 
J,Graham. Third, R. Edgar, Maxwelltown. . 

Pieparp (Buff).—Cocks.—First, J. Thorpe. Second, R. Edgar. Third, 
J. M‘Aallister. Hens.—First, J. Harding. Second, J. Scott, Dumfries. — 

Brician (Buff ).—Cocks.—Prize, J. Beeby, Carlisle. Hens.—Prize, 
J. Harding. 

Betaian (Yellow).—Hens.—Prize, J. Beeby. 

Goxuprincu Murs (Yellow).—First, R. Davidson, Carlisle. 
Doughal, Carlisle. Prize Card, J. Thorpe. 

Gorprinck Muxes (Buff ).—First, R. Davidson. 
Maxwelltown. Third, T. Doughal. 

GotprincuEs,—First, R. Davidson. 
Third, R. Kerr, Barjarg. 


Third, I. 
Second, T. Fergusson, 


Second, G. Brown, Dunscore Vill age 


POULTRY. 


Gamer (Black Reds and other Reds and Blues).—First, W. D. Dickson, 
Thornhill. Second, J. Henderson, Damfries. Commended, J. Fergusson, 
Wallacetown. Chickens.—Medal, J. Proudfoot, Lochthorn. Second, R. 
Kerr, Barjarg. Commended, R. Coltart, Dumfries. 

Game (Duckwing and other Greys).—First, M. Wells, Collin. Second, 
T. Wright, Lockerbie, Chickens.—First, M. Wells. Second and Com- 
mended, W. Henderson, Dumfries. 

Donktnos,—Medal, G. M‘Holm, Hillhead. Second, W. Maxwell. Com- 
mended, W. F. H, Arundel, Barjarg. Chickens.—Yirst, J. Maxwell, Dal- 
swinton. Second, R. Jardine, Moffat. Commended, T. W. Campbell. 

Hamuuncu (Golden-spangied).—First, Mrs. Blacklock, Lockerbie. Se- 
cond, W. Currie, Maxwelltown. Commended, J.* Glover, Dumfries. 
Chickens.—Medal, J. Little, Moffat. Second, D. Hill, Ruthwell. Com- 
mended, D, Dickson, Moffat, : 

Hambureu (Golden-pencilled).—First, T. W. Campbell. Second, Mrs. 
Blacklock. Chickens.—Firet and Second, M. M‘Mahon, Lochanhead. Com- 
mended, R. Brownrigg, Keir. 

Hamuuncu (Silver-spangled). — First, W. Johnstone, Speddoch Mill. 
Second, J. M‘Courty, Dumfries. Commended, M. Dewar, Maxwelltown. 
Chickens.—First, 8. Boyes, Blairshinnock. Second, R. M‘Gregor, Belrid- 
ding. Commended, Mrs. Waugh, Lochmaben, 

Hamnorou (Silver-pencilled),—First, D. M‘Knight, Brownhill. Second, 
W. Currie. Commended, R. Young, Locharbriggs. Chickens.—Medal and 
Second, R. Young. Commended, T, Wright. 

Brauma Poorras.—Prize Card, Mrs. Gordon. 
Commended, Mrs. Waugh. 
Chickens.—Prize Card, T. 


Chickens.—First and 
Second, Mrs. Gordon. 

Scorcu Greys.—Prize Card, D, Dickson. 
Maxwell, Dumfries. * 

Sranisi (Black).—Chickens.—Medal, Mrs. Smith, Broomhills. Second, 
T. Maxwell. Commended, — Little, Lockerbie. 

Any otnen Distincr Breep.— Chickens.— Prize, T. Tait, Mosshead 
(White Crested). 

Cocuin-Cuina.—Chickens.—First and Second, Mrs. Williamson, Cample 
Bridge. Commended, J. R. Martin, Durrisdeer. [ = + 

Bantams (Gold and Silyer-luced).—First, J. Anderson, Moffat. Second, 
W. M. Anderson, Moffat. Commended, T. Wright. 
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Bantams (White),—Prize Card, J. Maxwell. 

GAME BawTams (Black Reds and other Reds) .—Medal, R. Coltart. Second, 
D. Irving, Dumfries. Commended, T. Davidson, Longtown. 

Gamr.—Duckwing and other Greys).—First, T. Fergusson. Second, T. 
Wright. Commended, T. Fergusson. : 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—Prize, Miss Bell, Dumfries (Common). 

Prorons.—Tumblers.—First, J. Thorpe, Dumfries. Second, J. Thomson, 
Maxwelltown. Commended, R- Lamb, Dumfries. Carriers.—First and 
Second, J. Thorpe. Powters.—Prize, J. Russell, Cargen. Jacobins.— 
First, W. Grierson, Maxwelltown. Second, S. Carswell Dalbeattie. Com- 
mended, R, Kerr, Barjarg. Fantails,—First, Miss E. Simpson, Dumfries. 
Second, Miss M, Simpson, Dumfries. Commended, W. Currie, Maxwell- 
town. 

Parrots.—Prize, A. Brown, Dumfries. 4 i 

Finest Forricn Birv (Any variety). —Prize Card, Miss Wright, Irongray 
(Guinea Fowls), 

Ranest Brirish Brrp (Any variety).—Prize. W. Cowan, Clarencefield 
(Large Blue Titmouse). 


JupeEs.— Canaries: Mr. T. Haddow, Glasgow; Mr. G. 
Crawford, Beith. Poultry: Mr. Ritchie, Glasgow; Mr. 
Robinson, Carlisle-—(Dumfries and Glasgow Herald.) 


BANTAMS rae Mrs. Coupland, Dumfries. Second, J. M‘Allister. 


CORK AND SOUTH OF IRELAND POULTRY 
SHOW. 


ais was held in the Atheneum, Cork, on the 4th and 
5th inst. The following were the awards :— 


SPANISH.—First, R. P. Williams, Dublin. Second, R. W. Boyle, Dublin. 
Highly Commended, J. W. Dyas, Blackrock. Commended, Hon. Mrs. C. M. 
Smyth, Ballinatray, Youghal; Mrs. Dring, Rockgrove; J. C. Perry, Brown- 
ingstown, Cork; F. Hodder, Templelawn, Cork. Chickens.—First, R. W. 
Boyle. Second, F. Hodder. Highly Commended, R. W. Boyle. Commended, 
R. P. Williams, Dublin; Mrs. T. Daily, Cork; Mrs. Dring; J. C. Perry; 
J. W. Dyas. 

Dorxrnes (Coloured). — First, F. Hodder, Templelawn. Second, T. 
O'Grady, Roughgreve, Bandon. Highly Commended, Mrs. Webb, Knock- 
ots R. W. Boyle, Dublin. Commended, J. C. Perry, Browningstown, 

ork. 

Dorxwes (Silver-grey).—First, F. Hodder, Templelawn, Cork. Second, 
A. E. Ussher, Camphire, Cappoquin. Commended, R. P. Williams, Dublin. 
Chiekens.—First, T. O’Grady, Roughgrove. Second, J. W. Dyas, Blackrock. 
Highly Commended, T. O'Grady. Commended, R. P. Williams; T. O'Grady. 

Dorxtnes (White).—First, F, R. Pease, Darlington. Second, J. C. Perry, 
Browningstown, Cork. i 

Dorkrines (Coloured or White). — Chickens.—First, R. P. Williams, 
Dublin (Coloured). Second, Mrs. Dring, Rockgrove. Highly Commended, 
T. O'Grady, Roughgroyve, Bandon (Coloured). Commended, Mrs. Webb, 
Kknocktoran (Coloured); J. C. Perry (White) ; T. O'Grady (Coloured) ; 
R. Briscoe, Fermoy. 

Cocurns (Buff).—First and Second, ¥. W. Zurhorst, Donnybrook. Highly 
Commended, F. W. Zurhorst. Commended, F. Hodder, Cork; J. C. Perry; 
F. W. Zurhorst. 

Cocuins (Partridge and Grouse),—First, J. C. Perry, Browningstown. 
Second, Mrs. Dring, Rockgrove. 


Cocuins (White).—First, F. W. Zurhorst, Dosnybrook, Dublin. Second. 


N. D, Parker, M.D., Cork. Highly Commended, F. W. Zurhorst. Com- 
mended, Miss Pike, Besborough, Cork; F. W. Zurhorst. 
BrRAuMA Poortras.—First, R. W. Boyle, Dundrum, Dublin. Second, 


J.C. Perry. Highly Commended, R. W. Boyle. 
R. W. Boyle. 

Crive Ceors.— First, J. C. Perry, Browningstown, Cork. 
Countess of Bandon, Castle Bernard. 

Game (Black or Brown Reds).—First, A. E. Ussher, Camphire, Cappo- 
qnin. Second, J.C. Perry. Highly Commended, Rev. J. Stopford, Black- 
rock. Commended, G. Lantry, Malahide. 

Duckwincs, Pires, &c.—First, E. Murphy, Cork. Second, J. C. Perry, 
Browningstown. 

Reps.—Chickens.—First, G. Lantry, Malahide, Dublin. Second, C. H. 
Peacocke, Dublin. Commended, G. J. Wycherley, Cork; C. H. Peacocke. 

Duckwines, &c.—Chickens.—First, J. C. Perry. Second, Rey. J. Stop- 
ford, Blackrock. 

Potisx (White-crested).—Prize, J. C. Perry, Browningstown, Cork. 

Pouisx (Silver).—First, R. P. Williams, Dublin. Second, Miss Pike, Bes- 
borough. Highly Commended, R. P. Williams, Dublin. 

Hampvureus (Golden). — First, J. C. Perry (Pencilled). 
Dring, Rockgrove. 

Hampureus (Silver).—First, R. P. Williams, Dublin (Spangled). Second, 
T. O'Grady, Roughgrove, Bandon. Highly Commended, J. A. Fitzpatrick, 
Cork (Spangled). 

Bantams (Sebright).—First, J. A. Fitzpatrick. 
Darlington. Highly Commended, J. A. Fitzpatrick. 

Bantams (Game).—First, J. A. Fitzpatrick, Cork (Duckwings). Second, 
Er. Hodder, Templelawn. Highly Commended, F. W. Zurhorst, Donnybrook ; 
Dublin; R. J. Harvey, Cork (Brown Reds); A. E. Ussher, Camphire, 
Cappoquin. 

JAPANESE SILKIES.—First and Second, F. Hodder, Templelawn. 

é ANY VARIETY.—First, Hon. Mrs. C. M. Smyth, Ballinatray (Rumpeys). 
Second, F. R. Pease (Black Hamburghs). Hizhly Commended, J. C. Perry 
(Cornish and Guinea Fowl). 

TORKEYS.—First, R. W. Boyle. Second, A. C. Sayers, Cork (Cambridge). 
Highly Commended, A. E. Ussher (Cambridge), Commended, R. Briscoe, 
Fermoy (Cambridge and American). Poulis.—First, R. W. Boyle,- Dun- 
drum (Cambridge) Second, R. Briscoe (Cambridge). Highly Commended, 
Hon, Mrs. C. M. Smyth (Paragua). 

Gerse.—First and Second. R. W. Boyle, Dundrum (Various). Highly 
Commended, P. Ducrow, Windsor, Douglas (Chinese) ; Countess of Bandon, 
Castle Bernard (Chinese). Commended, Miss A. Deeble, Strandville, Roches- 
town. Goslings.— First, R. W. Boyle. Second, G. Langtry, Malahide, 


Commended, J. C. Perry; 


Second, 


Second, Mrs. 


Second, F. R. Pease, 


Dublin (Toulouse). Highly Commended, Miss A. E. Pike, Cork (Danubian), i 


Commended, Mrs, T. Daly, Cork (Toulouse). 


Ducks (Aylesbury).—First, R. P. Williams, Dublin. Second, J. C. Perry, 
Browningstown, Cork. Highly Commended, Countess of Bandon, Castle 
Bernard. Commended, J. W. Dyas, Blackrock. Ducklings.—First, R. P. 
Williams, Dublin. Second, Hon. Mrs. H. B. Bernard, Bandon. 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, R. P. Williams, Dublin. Second, N. D. Parker, 
M.D.. Carrigrohan, Cork. Ducklings.—First and Second, R. W. Boyle, 
Dundrum, Dublin. 

Any Vanrety.—First, Miss A. E. Pike, Besborough. Cork (Muscovy). 
Second, R. P. Williams (Call Ducks). Highly Commended and Commended, 
P. Ducrow, Windsor (Muscovy). 

Mrs. Lyons's MEpaL.—Medal, T. O’Grady. Very Highty Commended, 
F. Hodder, Templelawn. Highly Commended, W. Joyce, Waterford. 


PIGEONS. 

Powrers (Yellow-pied).—First, Dr. Harvey, Cork. Second, A. E. Ussher, 
Campbire. 

Powrers (Black-pied).—First, J. H. Perrott, Hayfield, Cork. Second, 
Dr. Harvey, Cork, 

Powrers (Blue or Silver-pied).—First, J. H. Perrott, Hayfield, Cork. 
Second, Dr. Harvey. Commended, Dr. Harvey. 

Powrers (Red-pied, Mealy, or other Colonr).—First, Dr. Harvey, Cork 
(Red). Second, J. H. Perrott (Mealy). Commended, Dr. Harvey (Grizzled 
and White) ; J. H. Perrott, Hayfield, Cork (Red and Checker) ; R. Fulton, 
Deptford, London. 

Powrers (White).—First, Dr. Harvey, Cork. Second, R. Fulton, Dept- 
ford. Commended, J. H. Perrott, Hayfield. 

Carriers (Black).—First and Second, G. A. Wherland, Cork. Highly 
Commended, P. Goulding, Cork; G. A. Wheriand. Commended, J. H. 
Perrott; G. A. Wherland. 

CargreERsS (Dun).—First, R. Lane, Blackrock Road. Second, G. A. Wher- 
land, Cork. Highly Commended, P. Goulding, Cork; R. Lane. Commended, 
G. A. Wherland. 

Carriers (Blue or oihers).—First and Second, G. A, Wherland, Cork. 

TumsB.ers (Short-faced, Almonds).—First, R. Fulton, Deptford. Second, 
Dr. Harvey. 

Tomsxers (Short-faced, Kites).—First, Dr. Harvey, Cork. Second, G. A. 
Wherland, Cork. 

TumBLers (Short-faced, Mottles, or others).—First and Second, T. Hare. 

TouMBLERS (Short-faced, Balds or Beards).—First, Dr. Harvey (Blue and 
Balds). Second, J. W. Edge, Birmingham (Balds). 

TomBLEeRs (Common, Balds or Beards).—First, J. Pike, Besborough 
(Balds). Second, R. Russell (Red). 

TumBLERS (Common, Any other colour).—Firat, J. O'Leary. 
J. Pike, Cork. 

Bargs (Black or Dun).— First and Second, G. A. Wherland (Black). 
Highly Commended, J. H. Perrott. 

Bares (Any other colour).—First and Commended, G. A. Wherland (Red). 
Second, J: H. Perrot (Red). 

Jacopins (Red or Yellow).—First, J. W. Edge, Birmingham. 
Miss A. E. Pike, Besborough (Yellow). 
$ Jacosins (Any other colour).—First, R. Russell, Cork (White). 

. Perry. 

Fantatzs (White).—First, J- Pike, Besborough. Second, A. E. Ussher, 
Camphire, Cappoquin. 

Fantatts (Any other colour).— First. J. Pike, Cork (Blue). 
J. W. Edge, Birmingham, 

Owns (Blue or Silver).—First and Commended, A. E. Ussher (Silver). 
Second, J. H. Perrott. 

Owts (Any other colour).—Prize, J. W. Edge, Birmingham. 

TRUMPETERS (Mottles).—First, J. H. Perrott. Second, A. E. Ussher. 

TRUMPETERS (Any other colour).—First and Commended, J. H. Hutchin- 
son, Dublin (Yellow), Second J. Dowling, Blackrock (White). 

TurBits.—First, J. W. Edge. Second, T. O'Grady, Bandon. 

Nuns.—First, T. O'Grady. Second, J. W. Edge, 

MaAepres.—Prize, P. Goulding, Cork. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—First, J. W. Edge. 
Powters and Isabels). 

SWEEPSTAKES. — Powter (Any colour). — Prize, R. Fulton, Deptford. 
Carrier (Black).— Prize, P. Goulding. Tumbler (Short-faced).— Prize, 
T. Wilde, Drogheda (Almond). 

SrtverR Mepat (Best pair of Irish-bred Carriers).—Medal, P. Goulding. 

StryER Mepat (Best Powter cock).—Medal, Dr. Harvey (Red). 


Second, 


Second, 


Second, 


Second, 


Second, Dr. Harvey (Pigny 


SONG BIRDS. 

Canartes (Yellow).—First, Mrs. Hodder, Templelawn. Second, J. Kilden, 
Cork. Commended, M. J. Collins, Cork. 

Canaries (Green).—First, E. Keating (Belgian). Second, J. Looney. é 

CanaARIEs (Mealy or Pied).—First, A. Veitch, Cork (Yellow-pied). Second , 
Mrs. Hodder (Pied). Commended, W. P. Harris, Blackrock. 

GotprincH MuLes.—Prize, J. Corcoran. 

Linnet Mutes.—First, E. Keating, Cork. Second, W. A. Hill. 

BuLacKeEirDs.—First, W. A. Hill, Cork. Commended, J. Lloyd, Cork. 

TuRusHEs, — First, W. P. Harris. Second, I. M’Swiney (Speaking) 
Extra Prize, J. B. Birchley (White). 

Woovtarks.—Prize, R. Lane. 

SkyLarks.—First, R. J. Perry. Second, J, Lennie, Cork. Commended, 
R. Daly. 

Governors rae J. Corcoran. 

Liynets.—Prize, J. Desmond, Cork. 7 

Nor Cuassep.—Very Highly Commended, W. E. Hill, Cork (Foreign 
Birds. Highly Commended, E. Keating (Cage of Birds); W. E. Hill 
(Rosellas and Cockateals). Commended, W. E. Hill (Indian Cockatoo). 


The Judges were Mr. Tegetmeier for Poultry, Mr. Wolsten- 
holm for Pigeons. 


Second, Mrs. Hodder, Templelawn. 


NORTH BRITISH COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY. 
THE awards made at this Show, held at Glasgow on the 
23rd and 24th ult., appeared in our Number of the 27th, and 


we now supply a few remarks. 1 
The creat feature was the collection of Powters, no less 
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than 189 birds of this variety competing in the various 
classes, and they were considered, in point of excellence, to 
be greatly in advance of any previous Meeting, scarcely an 
inferior bird appearing. With the exception of three classes 
for birds bred in 1864, which were shown in pairs, the 
Powters were shown singly. 

Im the first class for the best pair of Pied Powters, 
Yellows excepted, bred in 1864, a silver medal was pre- 
sented by Mr. John Geddes, jun. The medal was awarded 
to Mr. Stuart for a very fine pair of Blues, the cock being 
especially good, though rather too heavily-feathered in limb ; 
the second and third prizes both going to capital Blacks. 


The class contained many good birds, but most of the pairs’ 


were unevenly-matched in some respect. For Yellow-pied 
Powters, bred in 1864, Mr. Montgomery of Belfast offered a 
medal, which Mr. George Ure won very easily with a fine 
pair; one of the pens noticed receiving commendation more 
from a desire to encourage an increase in birds of this colour 
than for their own merits. Myr. Miller’s medal for the best 
pair of Whites, bred in 1864, only brought half a dozen 
pens, but some very promising birds competed, the three 
pens noticed being particularly good, and shown in fine 
condition. In the class for Black Powter cocks Mr. Ure 
had first with a remarkably lengthy, well-shaped, well- 
coloured bird. My. Montgomery’s highly commended young 
cock will, we fancy, be heard of again to his owner's credit. 
White Powter cocks formed one of the finest classes in the 
Show, Mr. Maclean being first with a very graceful well- 
proportioned bird shown in fine condition, just over 19 inches 
in feather, and very nearly 7 inches in limb, to which was 
also awarded the special prize of a portrait in oil of the best 
Powter in the exhibition. Adjoining were three brothers of 
the above, one taking second, and the others each receiving 
high commendations. The class also contained other good 
representatives. Blue Powter cocks numbered 23, and were 
an unusually good class. The first-prize bird was particu- 
larly finely-shaped, but rather out of condition, measuring 
193 inches in feather, with a capital limb over 7 inches in 
length, the peculiarity of the wing-bar—a sort of mixture of 
Kite and Black—heing objectionable. The second special 
prize for the best Powter in the Show was also awarded to this 
bird. Several very fine Blue cocks received notice. In Red 
Powter cocks Mr. Wallace had first with a fine lengthy bird 
rather faulty in colour, the second being a better Red, but 
shorter and rather gay. For the best Yellow Powter cock 
the entry was only small; the prize birds were, however, 
very fine. In Powter cocks, Any other colour, a good- 
shaped Mealy was first, and a Checker second, several pens 
receiving high commendation. A particularly good cock was 
shown in this class ; the bird was a bad coloured Red, capital 
in points, and should have been in the class for Reds. An 
extraordinarily fine splashed cock, said to be 20 inches in 
length, with proportionate limb, had also to be passed over, 
having become crop-gorged, and it was suspended in a stock- 
ing in an adjacent room during the first day. In the class 
for Black Powter hens the first and second-prize birds were 
very even, both being excellent, the difference of a quarter 
of an inch in feather at length deciding the first position 
in favour of Mr. Stuart. White Powter hens only numbered 
seven, but were exceedingly fine, almost every bird being 
worthy of a first prize. Blue Powter hens were more 
numerous, but were not of equal merit; the prize birds, 
however, were good, and well worthy of their honours. In 
Red Powter hens Mr. Ure had both prizes with particularly 
good representatives. For Yellow Powter hens Mr. Ure 
completely outdistanced competition, the first-prize bird 
being one of the very best in the Show, and quite un- 
approachable in the colour. In the class for Powter hens, 
Any other colour, a good Mealy had first, and a Checker 
second. 

It is not perhaps out of place to mention that the Sunder- 
land birds arrived a day too late, and there is no doubt the 
prize-list would have been considerably altered had Mr. 
Potts’s birds competed, the most noticeable being his extra- 
ordinary Red cock and hen, and aremarkably good Blue hen. 

The silver medal for the best pair of young Carriers, pre- 
sented by Mr. James Wallace, was awarded to first-class 
Duns belonging to Mr. Else. The Carrier classes were well 
filled. Mr. Colley took the special prize for the best Carrier 
in the Show with a capital Dun hen, 


Almond and Short-faced Tumblers were fair classes. 

The silver medal for the best pair of young Barbs only 
brought four pens, Mr. Frame being successful with Blacks, 
both being promising birds, but difficult to distinguish as to 
sex, and the colour an unusual Black. Im the class for 
Barbs the first-prize Yellows were good, but not looking in 
such condition as on the last occasion in which they came 
under our notice. The second-prize Black cock was very 
good, but orange-eyed, and only indifferently accompanied. 

In the class for Fantails a silver medal, presented by Mr. 
Stuart, brought a large entry. Mr. Else took the medal 
with a plain-headed pair, and, although slightly sullied in 
feather, they were small, short-backed, fine, and with capital 
tails. The second prize went to avery small pair, good in 
carriage, but narrow and contracted in tail. 

Jacobins and Turbits were average classes. 

In Trumpeters Mottles were first, and Whites second. A 
first-class pair (Mottles) belonging to Mr. Robinson arrived 
too late for competition. 

Good White Owls were first, and Blues (Foreign) second, 
in the elass for the variety, the competition being very poor. 

Any other breed did not contain anything requiring par- 
ticular notice. 

The Powters occupied nearly the whole of the large room 
of the hall, all being shown in large circular pens. The 
other birds were placed in an adjacent room badly lighted. 
The Judges were not permitted to commence their arduous 
duties until 1 o'clock, owing to the non-arrival of several of 
the birds, this delay being the only drawback on the whole 
management of the Show, which was otherwise most ably 
carried out by the Committee, and more particularly by Mr. 
Ruthven, the indefatigable, genial, and courteous Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Society. Many birds were sold at large prices. 

The awards gave general satisfaction, and we helieve we 
are justified in stating that at no previous exhibition of the 
Society have the decisions met with such universal approba- 
tion. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


NATURAL HATCHING. 

Tue hens of all kind of gallinaceous fowls sit for twenty- 
one days; Ducks of the usual kind—such as Aylesbury, 
Rouen, and others, twenty-eight days ; Muscovy Ducks, from 
thirty to thirty-five days; Geese, thirty to thirty-five days ; 
Guinea fowls, from twenty-eight to thirty days; Turkeys, 
twenty-eight days; Pea hens, from twenty-eight to thirty 
days. 

With the view of obtaining more eggs in a given time 
from a fowl, many writers suggest preventing a hen from 
sitting by cooping her up in a dark place on a low diet. 
Nothing can be more cruel than to force Nature without 
giving that necessary rest which overwork requires. Already 
domesticated fowls lay many more eggs than wild ones be- 
tween their hatchings, and by a judicious houseing and 
feeding they can be made to lay still more, but then it is abso- 
lutely necessary to allow the hen to recruit her strength by 
a rest of twenty-one days on her nest and a liberal and suit- 
able diet, as laying, and more particularly that of large eges, 
is attended with considerable pain, as is evidenced by the 
difference in the sound hens make before and after laying, 
and also by their uneasiness whilst onthe nest, Besides, do- 
mesticated fowls are naturally of a sociable disposition, and 
to separate a hen from her companions and to keep her on 
a low diet when she requires rest and nourishing food to 
reernit her strength, after she has become exhausted from 
the pain of laying and the drain on her constitution by the 
rapid formation of her eggs, is the height of cruelty, and 
would surely not be practised were breeders aware of the 
injury they do to the health of their hens. ‘ 

I do not say that hens should be permitted to rear their 
brood, as that would be waste of time and very hard work 
to a kind mother who will but ill-feed herself to provide as 
much as possible for her young (she has rest neither day nor 
night, as she is compelled to remain in anunnatural positionto 
ocver her young ones, and this can be performed with greater 
success by artificial mothers, as will be explained hereafter) ; 
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but what I do advise those persons who have a regard for 
the health of their fowls and their own interest, is to allow 
Nature her own way by giving a hen her twenty-one days’ 
rest, and during that period a quiet place and nourishing 
poultacous food, after which time she can be returned to 
aa own home when, in a few days, she will recommence 
aying. 

When a hen wants to sit she utters a peculiar cluck, ruffles 
her feathers, wanders about, searches for dark corners and 
recesses, and is evidently ill at ease. She is feverishly hot 
and resolutely takes to a nest in which there are eggs, 
whether of her own production or not matters little to her. 
At this time a hen will allow herself to be separated from her 

companions and placed in solitary confinement without 
fretting, provided she has a nest and eggs to sit upon. It is 
not advisable to allow a hen to hatch in her ordinary home 
and amidst her companions, who are fond of usurping her 
nest and laying fresh eggs in it. 

The incubating compartment should be composed of two 
chambers. See jig. 14. 

A Is the hatching room or nest, near 
which food and water are suspended to 
enable the hen to refresh herself without 
having to leave the nest, which she does 
reluctantly. 

B Is the dressing-room in which she 
performs her ablutions in gritty dust. 

c Is a glazed door over which a per- 
forated zine plate is fixed for the ventila- 
tion of the pen. Warm moisture being 
necessary to the hatching of strong and 
healthy chickens, as evidenced by wild birds 

and hens that sometimes unobserved will 
hatch a brood under a hedge in the fields, 
Irecommend the sitting-nest to be made of earthenware, 
as.in fig. 5, the same ag for laying, with this difference, 
that a fresh-cut piece of turf should be placed on the sand 
and on it the eggs should be put. The heat of the hen will 


Fig, 14.—Plan of 
Hatching-room. 


soon generate steam, but whenever the turf becomes too dry 
some water may be poured on the sand underneath. 

The number of eggs to be placed under a hen must neces- 
sarily depend on her size. A Dorking, Cochin-China, Brahma 
Pootra, or other large breed, can with every certainty hatch 
at least fifteen eggs; and as regards the selection of the 
eggs all I can advise is to choose fresh and good-sized ones. 
Some persons pretend to be able to tell whether an egg is 
fecundated, and whether it will produce a male or female 
bird, but these assertions have not as yet been satisfactorily 
proved. : 
ARTIFICIAL HENS FOR REARING CHICKENS. 

Where poultry breeding is carried on as a commercial un- 
dertaking, and where it is intended to rear the greatest 
number of chickens with the least number of hens, and this 
without interfering with their laying, artificial mothers are 
of the utmost importance. 

The functions of a hen towards her chickens consist of 
forming a covering to prevent the natural heat of their un- 
fledged bodies from cooling ; also, to break into small pieces 
any food that is too large for them; and lastly, to protect 
them against danger. Now, my artificial mothers not only 
do all this, but they perform these duties a great deal better 
and with less casualties to the chickens. 

Most writers on poultry do not believe in artificial hatch- 
ing or rearing, yet they might as well doubt growing tropical 
fruits and plants in Hngland. Chickens neither require 
artificial heat nor that of their mother; all that is necessary 
is to provide them with a suitable covering to their bodies 
until they are fully fledged to preserve the natural heat of 
their bodies, the same as with infants. During cold weather, 
however, their home must be warmed the same as for full- 
grown poultry; then a good ventilation without draught, a 
dry floor, sun, light, and a small run are likewise needed. 

The portable artificial hen particularly recommended to 
breeders and amateurs, is shown by jig. 15, she performs her 
duties as a mother towards the chickens entrusted to her 
care with far greater success then a hen could possibly do. 
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Fig. 15.—Portable Artificial Hen. 


A Is a glass-covered frame 3 feet long, 15 inches wide, and 
2 feet high at the apex, and 12 inches at the rise of the glass 
frame. This forms a dry run in wet and cold weather; c, is 
an air-flue across the frame for the necessary ventilation, 
and formed of perforated zinc. At each end of this flue a 
ventilator is fixed by which the admission of air can be 
regulated according to the temperature of the atmosphere. 
It will be seen that chickens are not exposed to draught by 
this arrangement of ventilation; d, is a frame lined with 
long fleece, under which the chickens will roost the same as 
under the wings of a hen, and will even prefer the artificial 
mother, as I have ascertained by experience; e, is about 
1 inch deep of ashes which may be sprinkled with flowers of 
sulphur. This makes a dry and warm footing and retains 
the heat but the ashes should be renewed or sifted once 
a-week ; f, the floor, should be slightly covered with sand, 
to be renewed every other day; g, is a small door communi- 
cating with the open run; h, is'a glass frame made to open 
by means of a slide or by hinges. 

BIs the moveable open run 6 feet long, 15 inches wide, 
and 12 inches high. It is made of galvanised wire which 
not only keeps the chickens from danger, but also prevents 
them from roaming, 


The artificial mother being portable should be taken in- 
doors every afternoon during the winter months, and in the 
daytime be placed on grass or dry land. However, for large 
breeding establishments the arrangements would be dif- 
ferent, and be explained in the artificial rearing home. 


THE ARTIFICIAL REARING HOME. 


In poultry-breeding establishments of any magnitude the 
portable artificial mother could not well be used with ad- 
vantage, its cost and the labour that would be required for 
a proper attendance on the chickens, are obstacles which 
cannot be overlooked without loss to the breeder. In fact, 
as I have stated before, in any large establishment a judi- 
cious arrangement for saving labour and for performing the 
work systematically by subdivision of labour, becomes of 
the utmost importance in a commercial point of view. Al- 
though the principles of the portable mother are strictly 
retained in the arrangement of the rearing home, yet it will 
be seen that where many thousand chickens have to be 
attended to in separate compartments containing not more 
than twelve each, the building, as shown in fig. 16, must 
necessarily facilitate the work of cleaning, feeding, warming, 
and general supervision. 


| 
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a Is a sunk passage lined by brick walls, the floor is 


B Is the glass-covered run. It differs from the portable 


formed of concrete with a provision for drainage. Along the | hen only in this, that here the sides are formed of galvanised- 


whole length of 
the passage hot- 
waterpipesshould 
be fixed immedi- 
ately under the 
roosting place. A 
door communi- 
eates with the co- 
vered run 0, and 
wire-netting c, is 
fixed over thedoor 
for ventilation. 
The roof of this 
passage can either 
be glazed or form- 
ed of boards co- 
vered with asphalt 
or felt, but, if 
glazed, it can be 
used as a forcing- 
house. However, 
provision must be 
made for efficient 
ventilation. This 
passage should be about 5 feet wide between the walls, and 
6 feet 6 inches high. 


Fig. 16.— \rtificial Rearing-home 


iron wire-netting, 
and only the front 
is made of boards. 
The floor is made 
of concrete co- 
vered with gritty 
dust. This run 
can also with ad- 
vantage be made 
a little larger— 
say, 4 feet long, 
13 inches wide, 
and 2 feet Ginches ~ 
high. 

ce Is the open 
run. The floor can 
be made of con- 
crete or gravel, 
with an incline to- 
wards a gutter for 
quick drainage. 
The sides and top 
ean be made of 
galvanised-iron 
wire-netting, on the same plan as shown in jigs. 9, 10, 11.— 
G. K. Gryenin, Civil Engineer, London. 


(To be continued.) 


AN ACCIDENT CLEVERLY AND COMPLETELY REPAIRED. 


Earty on the morning of Noy. 30th the central portion 
of the county of Dumfries was visited by a severe gale, 
which blew in gusts and whirlblasts, doing considerable 
damage in places naturally sheltered and little if at all ex- 
posed to the direct action of the current. Knowing that 
my bee-houses were protected from the storm by the inter- 
vention of elevated buildings, I felt quite comfortable as to 
their safety, and slept tranquilly till daybreak, paying little 
attention to the wind, which one moment would, somewhat 
lulled, be wildly wailing through the trees, and the next 
expending itself in a roar, which threatened to sweep every- 
thing before it. So little anxiety did I feel about the welfare 
of my bees, that it was not till about ten or eleven o'clock, 
when the wind had fallen and the rain ceased, that the 
thought came into my head to go into the garden and see 
how they fared. Imagine, then, my mortification when, on 
nearing the apiary, I found that a shed containing a fa- 
vourite Ligurian hive had been overturned by the wind, and, 
as I imagined, rocked to perdition, seeing its.upper end had 
caught and rested in its fall on the stem of a Gooseberry 
bush. 

What was to be done to remedy the evil? The thermo- 
meter did not reach 40°, and I knew that if I caused any 
bees to go abroad they would immediately be thrown into a 
state of asphyxia and perish; besides, the weather was by 
no means favourable to any out-door operations, for though 
the wind had fallen the skies were still lowering. By 
merely looking at the outside of the hive, which was a 
Woodbury frame box of the usual dimensions, I could not 
tell what internal damage had been sustained; and I was 
afraid to elevate it from the floor-board for the purpose of 
inspection, lest the combs, being detached, should fall down 
through the disarranged frames and thus occasion more 
death and destruction. 

It was necessary, however, to do something, and accord- 
ingly I began by inverting and replacing gently and gradu- 
ally, and with the least disturbance possible, the overturned 
box in its former horizontal position. I then carried it toa 
room raised by a small fire to a temperature of about 50°, 
and placed it on a chair close to the window, allowing any 
bees that chose to come out and fly against it. 

My next act was to unscrew the crown-board, slightly 
raise it, and with a puff from my cigar send the bees helter- 
skelter down amongst the frames. But what a sight for a 
compassionate bee-master presented itself when the crown- 
board was removed and the interior of the hive exposed to 
view! ‘The floor-hoard was swimming with honey—hundreds 


of the poor bees were drowned in it, and many of them also 
were crushed between the combs, which lay broken and 
piled against each other like the tilted strata of geologists: 
Every comb had parted from its frame, and altogether the 
pounded-looking mass was a piteous spectacle. 

Furnishing myself with a goose feather and aspare Wood- 
bury hive containing only one frame and comb, I commenced 
operations by putting into it a small piece of comb covered 
with bees, gently lifted from the ruins. I then removed 
the frames and pieces of comb in succession, brushing off 
the bees with a feather into the spare Woodbury-box. The 
combs and frames, when cleared of the adhering bees, were 
set aside, and in a short time the operation of transferring 
all the bees from their original domicile to the spare box 
was completed. The emptied stock-box with its floor-board 
was then washed and dried. My next step was to nail slips 
of wood one-eighth of an inch in thickness by half an inch 
in breadth along one side of each frame from top to bottom, 
placing the slips about 2 inches apart. I then laid the 
frames on a newspaper, the slips being under, and placed 
the broken combs upon the slips, making the junctions as 
neat as possible, and keeping the comb close to the top bar. 
These broken combs I secured by slips laid over them and 
nailed to the top and bottom bars nearly opposite the other 
slips. The combs thus encased, though broken into many 
pieces, could not get out of position, and might readily be 
handled by the frame. As soon as I managed to get the 
frames refitted with comb in this manner I returned them 
to the original box; then, taking the spare box containing 
the bees, I placed it over the frames, and swept the bees 
down between them, and afterwards replaced the crown- 
board. 

During the operations many bees flew against the window 
and fell down benumbed; these I now carefully gathered 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, and revived by the application 
of gentle heat, pouring them, as soon as animation re- 
turned, amongst their fellows through the central hole in 
the crown-board. I did the same with those which had 
been bedauhbed or drowned in the escaped honey; and I 
believe I do not go beyond the truth when I say that the 
whole remedial process did not entail the loss of a dozen 
lives, and it was accomplished without either hands or face 
being in any way protected. An occasional whiff from a 
pipe or cigar was all that was needed to subdue their resent- 
ment whenever any bees showed a disposition to revenge 
what they could not but regard as insulting. 

The reason why the combs were so much broken in this 
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ill-fated hive can be explained by their newness and the 
weight of honey which they contained; besides, they only 
approached the verge of the bottom bars, and consequently 
were not fastened to them throughout. Had the combs 
been light and aged the breakage might have been trifling. 
Now, Dr. Cumming, in one of his letters to the Times, said, 
“The Woodbury hive is no improvement.” Had he wit- 
nessed the mischief I have described and the complete 
yestoration which followed, I feel confident he would have 
yetracted his words, and admitted, however unwillingly, 
that in the Woodbury hive only, at so inclement a season, 
eould the damage done have been repaired and the lives of 
‘the bees saved. : , } 

- In less than a fortnight I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the whole of the broken combs mended and firmly fastened 
to their respective frames, and the hive again in almost as 
flourishing a condition as it was before it met with the 
accident. As the slips of wood were no longer necessary 
either to support or keep the combs in position, I brought 
my hive once more into the house, took out the frames, and 
removed the slips. . 

A hive which permits such operations possesses advan- 
tages of no common order, and for experimental purposes 
the Woodbury frame stands pre-eminent in the estimation 
of very competent judges. Accidents to hives in winter are 
much to be regretted, but they are sometimes unavoidable. 
At that season of the year they ought, if possible, never to 
be disturbed. When hybernating bees will remain quiescent 
and almost motionless for several months; but if put into 
an active state they are obliged, whether the weather will 
permit or not, to leave the hive and relieve their distended 
abdomens. When this is the case in a temperature of 40° 
or less, and there is a breeze at all, myriads depart never to 
return. I have a great objection to feeding or disturbing 
hiyes in any manner from the beginning or middle of Oc- 
tober till the beginning or middle of March. This remark, 
however, only applies to the south of Scotland. In Devon- 
shire, I fancy, the winter is comparatively short, and the 
cold of North Britain almost unknown.—X. S. 


ANEW CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
“OF THE BEE. 


BEE COMMOTIONS AND QUEEN ENCASEMENTS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

StcH were my opinions in 1859. I thought that super- 
annuation, debility, and incapacity of the queen had much 
to do with the phenomena of commotions. Several cases 
occurring in my apiary shortly after, seemed to justify the 
impressions then entertained. Im these the circumstances 
and condition of the hives were somewhat identical, and the 
queens were all aged and declining in strength. In all this 
I thought I could recosnise a uniform principle at work, 
exhausted fertility and weakness in the queen. Moreover, it 
was my practice in general, on any commotion being ex- 
hibited in a hive, to examine it careiuily, and in most in- 
stances I found that the queen’s encasement was the origin 
of all the turmoil and excitement among the bees. 

Such were my opinions as I have said in 1859. Further 
experience, however, and increased facilities of observation 
from the possession of all sorts of hives—observatory, Huber, 
unicomb, and frame-hives—opened up to me new aspects of 
this interesting subject. I found that old queens were not 
alone subjected to these strange encasements. Hives possess- 
ing queens two years, and one year old, were not exempted 
irom being thrown into a state of confusion by their queens 
being encased. Nay, I found that queens only a few weeks 
old were sometimes the objects of similar treatment, and 
had to pass through the same ordeal of a rigorous captivity. 
The whole question now appeared to me more mysterious and 
unaccountable than ever. Failine to construct any feasible or 
consistent theory on this guestio veraia, unable to reconcile 
conflicting difficulties and explain facts as they presented 
themselves, I now felt half inclined, I confess, to 2bandon the 
subject in despairas inexplicable. Nevertheless, I continued 
to note down and comment on all the subsequent cases 
which occurred in my apiary up to the present time. They 
were more than usually numerous in 18$1, 1862, and 1863. 


I reared a great number of artificial queens during these 
years, and hence, especially during the inauspicious season 
of 1862, seyeral curious cases of youthful princesses being 
encased presented themselves. At the risk of trespassing, 
both upon the Editors’ space and the reader’s patience, it 
may be, I must be permitted to record two or three of them. 
They are exceedingly interesting to the naturalist, andjI 
hope, also, to the practical apiarian. In connection with 
this subject I may mention, that during these seasons I had 
some very interesting cases of drone-breeding queens, both 
among the old as well as the young; and it was in the 
autumn of 1862 that I sent a couple of queens in an abnor- 
mal condition to Mr. Woodbury for microscopic examination 
of their reproductive organs. The result was communicated 
in No. 80, of this Journal, 7th October, 1862. I shall con- 
fine myself here, however, strictly to the subject on hand. 
I shall select, therefore, two of the most recent cases which 
occurred in 1863, inasmuch as other curious facts connected 
with impregnation of the queen are elicited, independently 
of the question before us. 

Case 1.—On the 18th July, 1863, I dislodged the Ligurian 
bees and queen from an octagon frame observatory, and in- 
troduced in their room a swarm of black bees, minus the 
queen, in order that they might rear for me some Ligurian 
princesses. On the 31st, I proceeded to the apiary at 6 a.m., 
but found that even then I was not too early for my purpose. 
External evidence was not wanting in discovering to me that 
the young queen was at large, and had already commenced 
the work of destruction among her youngerrivals. I lost no 
time in proceeding to work. I drew up the frames one by 
one until I found her royal highness busily engaged in the 
very act of demolishing a rival cell, being half imbedded in 
a cavity near its base nibbling away atit. The young pupa 
was still alive. I cut out two other royal cells which were 
untouched, and gave them to hive No. 6, first taking away 
its own black queen. On the Ist of August (that is the 
following morning), a young princess emerged from one of 
these, and the other was broken up and destroyed. On the 
15th, I examined the combs but found no eggs had yet been 
laid. The drones in my apiary had now become very few, 
and as I had seen the queen repeatedly out afterwards, I 
knew she had not yet been impregnated. On the 28th, the 
usual external evidences of the queen’s encasement mani- 
fested themselves. I immediately opened-up the frames 
and found it even so. I released her from “durance vile ” 
in a state pitiful to behold. She was, however, again 
encased and kept prisoner for thirty-six hours. I again 
released her, and I now found that her wings were much 
torn and tattered, one was broken, and a leg was off. On 
examining the hive a few days afterwards, I was rejoiced to 
find her again at liberty and receiving some attention from 
the bees, but no eggs were yet laid. I examined the hive 
again on the 12th of September, but the queen had not yet 
deposited a single,egg. I now half despaired of her ever 
doing so. On the 25th of September, I examined the hive 
once more and discovered the queen had at last become 
fertile. I found a small patch of comb containing eggs 
and grubs, and three or four cells sealed over; but as these 
were somewhat elongated, and their coverings more than 
ordinarily convex, I at once concluded that the’ queen had 
become a drone-breeder only. Reckoning the age of the 
sealed larvee to be eight days, I found that the queen must 
have begun to deposit eggs on the 17th of September, when 
she would be exactly six weeks and five days old. On ex- 
amining this hive shortly afterwards, I was agreeably dis- 
appointed to find, that with the exception of a dozen or so of 
drone brood, all the rest was that of workers. The popu- 
lation of this hive having now become thin, and the majority 
of the bees rather old for a good-keeping stock-hive, I joined 
a whole swarm of black‘bees to it on the 11th of October, 
and in the spring the queen became one of the most fertile 
in my apiary. 

I have thus been tempted to digress a little from my 
subject in order to show (and it is not a solitary instance in 
my experience), that Huber’s doctrine on this point—that a 
queen whose impregnation is delayed beyond the twenty- 
first day only lays drone eggs, is here thrown to the winds. 
True, it might be argued that there is here no real evidence 
that impregnation was delayed beyond the twenty-first day 
of her life, though she had postponed ovipositing till the 
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forty-seventh. Yet, reasoning analogically, that as a general 
rule the queen does lay within a few days after impregnation, 
we are warranted, I think, in applying the same rule to her 
conduct in this case, and concluding that impregnation had 
been so delayed. 

Case 2.—On the 11th of August I removed the reigning 
queen from a unicomb-hive, and inserted therein a royal 
cell in course of being sealed. The young queen emerged 
in due time. There were, as I said in treating of the former 
case, few drones in my apiary at this time (the greater 
number of my hives having been sent to the heath). Five 
weeks elapsed, and no appearance of the queen having been 
fertilised. On the 25th of September I discovered the queen 
was encased, and in this state she was retained prisoner for 
two nights. Iyreleased her and put her in again at the top 
of the hive, but she was again surrounded, and I afterwards 
found her on the board in the midst of a dense cluster of 
bees apparently maltreating her. Not being desirous to 
experiment further with this queen, and she being a black 
one, I permanently removed her. 

In addition to these cases I might also advert to one other. 
In the same summer I was in possession of a young queen 
also reared artificially—a most insignificant little creature 
she was, and she continued so long and so frequently to in- 
dulge in out-door excursions, that I formed a very bad 
opinion of her indeed, and so apparently did her own sisters, 
for they partially encased her at the very entrance of the 
hive on one occasion, as if determined to put a stop to her 
profitless wanderings. This queen remained long unfertile, 
though she ultimately became so; but the colony over which 
she reigned never prospered. At the close of the autumn I 
joined a whole swarm to this hive but all in vain. The 
prolific powers of the queen were evidently at fault, and the 
following spring she again manifested the same inactivity. 
Little progress was made in spring and summer. I then 
removed her and presented her to a queenless hive, but here 
she was maltreated and rejected. The bees would not have 
her to reign over them, and I found her the next morning 
extruded from the hive dead. 

These queens, it will be observed, were all reared artifi- 
cially ; and I think it proper here to record an opinion long 
entertained by me, and borne out, I think, by ample proof 
in my experience, that such artificially-reared queens are 
generally less to be depended upon by the apiarian, and are, 
therefore, more hazardous t6 the hive than queens reared 
in the ordinary way. They are usually longer in getting 
fecundated, and more apt, accordingly, to go astray and be 
lost. They are also liable to encasement by the bees, and 
to become defective and abnormal in their character. 

I am quite aware that these views do not find a place in 
the works of our most eminent apiarian authorities; but 
it is, 1 am inclined to believe, because their attention has 
not been experimentally drawn to the subject in all its 
details—indeed I am not very sanguine even that they will 
be indorsed by the more esteemed writers in this Journal ; 
but, be this as it may, we must always yield up our opinions 
to the lessons of experience, and cannot run counter to the 
“irrefragable testimony of facts.” 

At page 19, second column, beginning of fourth para- 
graph, for “had generally nothing to do with the queen,” 
read “had generally nothing to do with the loss of the 
queen.” —J. Lowe. 

(To be continued.) 


SUPPOSED BEE PARASITE. 


You will find on the bees enclosed one of the Acari. I 
think they are common on bees after death. They are easily 
found on any parts of bees when the temperature of the air 
is not too low. I found many on parts of a few bees’ stings 
after a few days, when I had been examining and comparing 
the Ligurian bees’ sting with the sting of the black bees; 


but I have also found these Acari on living bees.—A Lan- 


AERKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


[The mites had vanished from the dead bees enclosed, 
but we have submitted the mounted specimen to Mr. Parfitt, 
the naturalist, who says :—“ The little animal submitted to 
me for examination I believe’to be Acarus domesticus (De 
Geer). From ite being found in bee-hives I presume the 
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hives are damp, or that the floor-boards contain some de- 
composing matter, such as broken combs and excrementitious 
matter. I am not aware that this section of the genus 
Acarus feeds upon any living animal, but so far as is known 
confines itself to decaying substances. If your correspon- 
dent would favour you with a few specimens in a quill they 
would probably reach you alive. We might then be more 
certain as to the species, as the glass between which the 
specimen is mounted is so that thick only a very low power 


of the microscope will touch it—not sufficient for its proper 
elucidation.’”’] 


Bers Nor Swarminc.—This season has been a remark-~ 
able one in regard to bees swarming in Central New York. 
In some cases not a swarm has issued. We have about forty 
hives of bees, and have not had a single swarm, such a cir- 
cumstance never before occurring in our own apiary. ‘The 
reason why the bees have not swarmed in our apiary is the 
fact that no drones have been reared in it this season. We 
never before, in twenty-five years’ experience, knew of such 
a circumstance with our bees. Why no drones were reared 
we cannot tell; but without drones swarms are useless, as 
the young queens cannot be impregnated; as the bees, 
knowing this fact, destroy all the young queens, if any are 
produced, and in the absence of queens no swarms issue. 
—(Rwral American.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Pourtry SHow Announcements (Chateau Vallon).—You are only one of 
many who similarly complain that exhibitions of poultry occur to which 
they would have sent birds had they known that such exhibitions were to 
take place. We Insert in our list all that we are informed of, andif secre- 
taries do not send to us, and if the committees will not advertise, we are 
not blameworthy. ‘Three shillings and sixpence is the lowest charge, 
whether the advertisement consists of five lines, or only one, two, or three, 


T. ANDREWS, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL wrote some weeks since for some 
chickens, but prepayment being required, nothing further has been heard 
from him by A. C. P, Gurney. ’ 


DisEAsED PrcEons (An Old Subscriber, Paisley).—Your Pigeons seem to 
be suffering from a sort of influenza, and I feur the medicine (aloes and 
pepper) you have been giving will not do much to relieve your patient. I 
cured one of mine this spring by the following means, and if you like to 
try it I should be glad to bear the result :—Take one grain of tartar emetic 
aod mix it thoroughly with twelve grains of calomel, divide this into twelve 
equal parts, and give one in a bread pill each day until the bird improve, 
after which give a bolus of cod-liver oil and flouwevery twelve hours for a 
few days.—B. P. Brent. y 


Coventry SHow (Pigeon).—We never heard of it. If secretaries will 
not inform us, and if committees will not advertise, we have not the gift of 
clairvoyance. We cannot insert anonymous criticisms. 


Warer For Fowns—PromotinG Layine (Hamburgh .—The best thing 
to put in fowl’s drink, in order to prevent contagion, or infection, is 
camphor. It is also a perfect cure for gapes. Sulphate of iron, and a few 
drops of sulphuric acid, are both good thingsto put in water. All forcing to 
lay is bad, and buying eggs ata large price. Meat, hempseed, and tallow- 
chandler’s greayes, are the things most commonly given to induce laying. 

Barm For Pourrry (Z. G. H.).—We know what barm is, and can easily 
believe it has valuable properties for poultry. We should, however, rather 
class it among remedies than foods, After trying everything, we can find 
nothing so valuable as ground oats mixed with new milk for fattening every 
kind of poultry save Ducks and Geese. 


Conrmep Space For Pouttry (Subscriher).—Put a heap of bricklayers 
rubbish in one corner of the space (50 by 44 feet), throw as much road sand 
over the place and under the trees as you can, Let the floor of your poultry- 
house be 4 or 5 inches above the level of the pen, and it should be gravel or 
dry earth. You will have no difficulty in keeping Cochins, or Brahma 
Pootras, or Spanish, and they (six hens and a cock) will do well. 


Got» Fisu (W. A. O.).—The white parasitical fungus and blindness, one 
of its effects, are the banes of Gold Fish. The best preventive we know is 
having the bottom of the tank covered with clean drift sand, which is 
sharper than pit sand. A cure, when the parasite appears, is said to be 
effected by placing the fish for a few minutes in water having common salt 
dissolved in it at the rate of 402s, to the gallon. We occasionally allow 
pieces of meat floated by being attached to small blocks of wood to be 

laced in the tank. The fish come and nibble the meat, and this is much 
better than allowing them to gorge finely shredded pieces. 


LONDON MARKETS.—Janvary 9. 
POULTRY, 


Among the enormous masses of poultry that arrived in London between 
the 1dth and 26th December a proper selection is necessary at market, that 
the different qualities may be ee paaa when most wanted. It rarely 
happens that the market is so fully supplied that a demand 1s found for the 
lower classes of goods at full price, and that a salesman can accomplish that 
rare luxury of “a clear shop.”’ Failing this, a certain quantity must always 
remain for sale after Christmas-day has passed, and this year has been no 
exception. This renders it almost impossible to make any quotation for 
the week following Christmas. A few fresh and good things make large 
prices, but they are no guide for general sales. 


January 17, 1865. ] 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day = Average Temperature Rainn Son Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's Clock | Day of 
wn ee JANUARY 17—25, 1860, | fe London. Saacaee Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. nerre | Year. 
| Day. | Night. | Mean, | Days. |m. h.|m. h.| m. bh.) m. hb. m. 8. 

7 Tu Ivy sheds its leaves. 42.5 30.6 36.6 13 OafS |-2laf4 |} 46 10/)/49 9 20 10 29) WW 
lo Ww Red Dead Nettle flowers. 42.6 31.3 36.9 15 59 71/23 4) 49 11) 10 20 21 10 48 | 18 
19 Ta Creeping Crowfoot flowers. 42.9 30.4 36.6 li 58 7} 24 4] morn. | 33 10 22 LO war! | 19 
20 F Groundsel flowers. 42.4 $1.0 36.7 14 57 7 | 26 4) 54 0159 10 C lL 25 20 
21 s Sun's declination 19° 50’. S. 43.6 | 324 38.0 7 57) 28 4|-57. 1°29 TL 24 Tl 415} 2h 
22 Sun 3 SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 44.4 32.7 38.4 16 55. 7-| 80, 4 | 1 $8 | after. 26 IL 58 | 22 
‘23 M Agardh born, 1785. 44.8 32.9 38.8 V7 58 7| 3h 4 | 4 4/51 0 26 12 13 p94 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 43.5°, and its night 


; temperature 31.6, 
of rain was 0.83 inch. 


The greatest heat was 60° on the 19th, 1528; and the lowest cold, 43° below zero, on the 19th, 1838. 


The greatest fall 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


a» 
peters? . HERE is still some hope for 
aye 1 x WY “ad the Royal Horticultural So- 
SEY ASK. ciety. Notwithstanding the 
oe yeareay ? efforts that incompetence, 
wn m0: mismanagement, and tinker- 
S easy ing have made to render it a bye- 
ax NS a= word in everybody's mouth, and 
JY TANG notwithstanding the degraded 
(0 + ee position to which it has conse- 
A sequently fallen in the opinion of 
aS all horticulturists, both at home 
BS and abroad, there is hope for it 
= ioe nae still. There appears, by the steps 
= <A? \— that are about to be taken, to be 
AAP) Gg an indication of a return to the 
PT AY legitimate objects of the Society, 
Lo and, therefore, a prospect that, 
Z of m by proper management, and a 


thorough appreciation of the pur- 
as pose it was instituted for, we may 
* yet see it taking the position it 
ought to occupy in the horticultural world, and which it 
never ought to have lost. If there ever was a society 
attempted to be destroyed, that was the Horticultural 
Society of London; and unless it had possessed an 
amount of vitality that even the gross mismanagement 
and incompetence to which it has lately been subjected 
could not destroy, it must long ago haye gone the way 
of many another good institution, which, unfortunately 
for itself, could not bear up under suchinflictions: By the 
** Proceedings” that have just been issued, we find that the 
three gentlemen whom the “ horticultural party” voted 
out, but who tenaciously clung to their seats in defiance 
of the Charter, at the election of 1864, have seen it their 
duty to resign, so that there will be, at the next election, 
an opportunity of having Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Arthur 
Buller, and Mr. George F. Wilson, in the place of Sir 
Wentworth Dilke, Bart., Mr. John Clutton, and Mr. 
John Lee. Of Sir Joseph Paxton we need say nothing ; 
his horticultural feelings and tastes are well known. Sir 
Arthur Buller is, we believe, an ardent horticulturist, 
and well qualified for such a position; and we can speak 
confidently of Mr. George FE. Wilson, F.R.S., whom we 
know to be not only an enthusiastic and successful horti- 
culturist, but a gentleman of excellent business habits, 
and great scientific attamments. All of these gentlemen 
we regard as the type of what ought to constitute the 
Council of the Society. 

But there are two other vacancies, caused by the resig- 
nation of Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., who, on leaving for 
Australia, read and left behind him a protest against the 
culpable mismanagement of the Society, and the objec- 
tionable system of dictatorship which has crept into the 
administration of the Society’s affairs; and by that of 
Mr. 8. Holmes Godson (not Gordon, as the Assistant 
Secretary has printed it in the balloting papers), who 

No. 199.—Vo.. VIL, NEw SERIES, 


resigned, as he stated at the last meeting, because of the 
offensiveness of the Assistant Secretary, who refused to 
allow Mr. Godson, though a member of the Council, to 
inspect the accounts without the sanction of Mr. Cole. 
In the room of these gentlemen the names of Mr. B. T. 
Brandreth Gibbs, of Halfmoon Street, Piccadilly, and 
Mr. Andrew Murray, the late Assistant Secretary, are 
proposed. In Mr. Gibbs, whose administrative ability 
has long been apparent in the management of the Smith- 
field Club Cattle Shows, we should expect to find a valu- 
able addition; and of Mr. Murray we have only to say, 
if his qualification to sit on the Council rests on the way 
in which he has filled the office of Assistant Secretary, 
it is poor indeed. 

But who is the Hon. Edwin Portman, who has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary in the room of Mr. 
Murray 2 Where did he earn fis horticuliural honours ? 
Té is usual to throw such an appointment open, so that 
a choice for the best man may be afforded; but here there 
has been no such opportunity. There may be men im 
the horticultural world who are in every way qualified 
for such’an appointment, but we are not aware that they 
have had a chance of offering their services to the So- 
ciety. It may be, however, that the Hon. Edwin Port- 
man is a very competent person ; that he is an experienced 
gardener; that he can direct horticultural experiments ; 
prepare show schedules ; write botanical names correctly ; 
lecture on vegetable physiology; tell the amount of heat 
that will be generated from a given quantity of four-inch 
pipe by a ton of Wallsend coals; and he may be able to 
recover the Society from its present difficulties; but that 
is not the point. The office ought to have been thrown 
open, and the best man chosen from among the candi- 
dates, of whom the Hon. Edwin Portman might have 
been one, and if he were the best, the Fellows of the 
Society would have known it. 

Yet we feel justified in stating that the horticultural 
horizon begins to brighten. We believe this season will 
see an indication of a desire to do something for pure 
horticulture. Already a committee has been appointed 
for the direction of Chiswick Garden, from which we 
presume it is to be restored to its former attractiveness, 
and gardening experiments are to be carried on in such 
a way as to give evidence that practical horticulture is 
not any longer to be neglected. With such men as we 
hope to see elected at the next annual meeting. and with 
those of the former Council who remain, we feel sanguine 
for the future; but that feeling will only be indulged in 
so long as we know that the Society is governed by a hor- 
ticultural Council, and not by anon-horticultural dictator. 


FLOWERS OF THE PAST SEASON. 
ROSES. 

Were I to be asked my opinion of those charming 
young débutantes, Lady Cicely Crinoline or Miss Clara 
Montgolfier, my answer would materially depend upon 
the time of the year when I saw them. If when their 
mammas (with as much care as John Scott would 
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exercise on the training of a young filly), had managed 
everything so that they should make their appearante 
under the most favourable circumstances, with all the 
freshness and hopefulness that a hitherto untried but 
tempting field encourages, I should probably pass a very 
different estimate of them to that which I should do when, 
after the fatigues, excitements, and follies of a London 
season, they were trotted out for inspection. With the 
bloom all off, the used-upedness most manifest, they would 
seem very different creatures to those who sparkled and 
shone with such brilliancy at their coming out. None the 
less different are those charming débutantes with such high- 
sounding names who cluster round the queen of flowers, 
and every year, we are told, are more beautiful, finer, 
and more superb than any of their predecessors. I have 
seen them in their native freshness, seen them as they grew 
in the raisers’ ground around the fair city of Paris; and I 
have seen them afterwards when, forced in unnatural atmo- 
spheres, cut, hacked and hewn, budded, grafted, and what 
not, they have thrown out a bloom or two as indications of 
their beauty; and I have involuntarily exclaimed, “ What! 
That used-up, pale-coloured, flimsy-petalled flower, the same 
ravishing beauty I saw before it came out! Why! there 
was that Bourbon Rose named after myself. I saw it at 
Margottin’s—a fine, well-coloured, good-looking flower. I 
saw it several times this season, and I declare I felt like the 
little old woman in the nursery song whose petticoats had 
been cut short by some malicious wag, “It surely can’t 
be I.” Tunhappily keep no dog, or I might have applied 
the same comical test she did. And hence one has to speak 
very doubtfully of the new Roses. Even after one season 
of trial we see but few of them in their normal condition, 
and very few of our finest Roses have won a name for them- 
selves the first season. Hence in the remarks I make on 
those I have seen this past year I may, for all I know, be 
very far out, but at the same time it is the only chance one 
has of seeing them. I have already in a general way ex- 
pressed my opinion upon them, and shall now go a little 
more into detail. Many I have not seen—indeed, there are 
many which I very much question whether they ever find 
their way over here in any shape; while we know of many 
that do that their owners would heartily wish back again 
in “their ain land.” 

Alpaide de Rotalier.—I have seen this but once, and then 
I thought it would be a useful flower. The colour is a clear 
rose with a satin-like gloss; the shape excellent. 

André Leroy d’ Angers.—A seedling of Trouillard’s, Leroy’s 
foreman, and in the possession of Mr. Standish. It is a 
very rich dark velvety purple. I may be too fastidious, but 
I should say another row of petals would be a great improve- 
ment. It will, I am sure, be a useful Rose. 

Bernard Palissy.—A very fine Rose, and, I am sure, likely 
to prove a favourite with exhibitors. Itis a seedling from 
Jules Margottin, but not of the same shape as that flower, 
being flatter or expanded. The colour is a bright reddish 
carmine, and the growth all that can be desired. 

Duchesse de Morny.—Undoubtedly one of the best Roses 
of the year; the colour a fresh pale rose, reverse of petals 
silvery. ‘Uhe shape is excellent, well cupped; the flowers 
large and double, but not too much so for our climate. 

Claude Million.—I saw some good blooms of this at M. Bu- 
gene Verdier’s in June last. It was there a well-cupped, 
imbricated, scarlet-crimson flower, and I have heard a good 
report of it from one or two growers here. 

Kate Hausiwrg.—l saw a very nice bloom of this at Messrs. 
Paul & Son’s at Cheshunt in the autumn. The flower pro- 
mised to be large, colour clear rose. The plant appeared to 
be very vigorous. 

Eugéne Verdier.—A deep violet-purple rose, of excellent 
form, and likely to be an acquisition. This I also saw in 
bloom in Paris, but it is a Lyons flower. 

Madame Derreule Douvillé.—I see that this has not found 
its way into some catalogues, and yet I am convinced that 
it will be one of the best Roses of the year. I saw a bunch 
of ite blooms at Levéque’s (who let it out), and it was then 
very beautiful; the colour a bright pink or tender rose. 

Madame Victor Verdier.—Undoubtedly one of the best of 
the year. I have seen some truly grand blooms of it. It is 
one of the very deepest Roses in build, not colour, that we 
have; and although the colour is of that bright cherry red 


of which we have so many, yet I believe it will be a general 
favourite. 

Maréchal Forey.—One of the few indifferent Roses that 
Margottin has sent out, and so I told him when I saw it in 
bloom in his garden. He was constrained to acknowledge 
that it was good for effect. Alas! effect is nothing to us 
over here unless there be shape, or colour, or both. 

Pierre Notting.—Another Rose that will stand, I believe, 
Al with exhibitors and growers generally. Isawit at Ches- 
hunt and at Mr. Hedge’s; it was a fine, a very fine Rose, 
blackish red, full, deep in build, with large petals, well 
imbricated. 

These are all that I have seen, and, therefore, all that I 
can speak about. J have heard others praised much, such 
as Amiral La Peyrouse, Maréchal Souchet, Souvenir de Maré- 
chal Serrurier, Paul de la Meilleray, La Reine de la Pape, 
and Baron Pelletan de Kinkelin, but it is all hearsay ; and 
I know how much individual tastes have to do with judg- 
ments in flowers, and therefore decline to “ follow my 
leader” in this matter. All the Roses I have described 
have one quality without which I do not think any Rose 
ought now to stand a chance of being recognised as a desir- 
able novelty—I mean vigour of growth. I am also inclined 
to agree with Mr. Perry that they are more deserving the 
name of Perpetuals than many of their predecessors ; and 
what a pleasure it is to find, as I did to-day (January 11), 
on looking round my little plot, a really good Rose to be 
gathered and fit to place in a vase in the drawing-room. 
The last Rose of summer is a myth now, thanks to the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Before leaving this chat about new Roses, I may mention 
that I received the other day two plants of a Rose which 
will be I am sure, if true to its character elsewhere as it is 
in Devon, a great acquisition—I mean a climbing Devoniensis. 
It is a sport which has been fixed by Mr. H. Curtis, of the 
Devon Rosery, Torquay, a name dear to every lover of the 
queen of flowers. The shoots on these plants were long 
and vigorous; and Mr. Curtis says it is equal in vigour to 
Gloire de Dijon. Should it be so generally, it will doubtless 
prove to be the best white climbing Rose we have.—D., Deal. 


EFFECTS OF HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Now that horticultural exhibitions are over for the season 
of 1864, it may be considered neither edifying nor interesting 
to refer to the matter in a spirit of inquiry or discussion. 
This may be true as regards the season that is passed, but 
not so as respects that which is to come. The majority of 
plants, indeed, are at rest, and the stoves and greenhouses 
of exhibitors present an appearance that would, to the un- 
initiated, afford no indication of the splendid productions 
that grace the summer shows. Many people who admire 
the products of the greenhouse, the vinery, and the stove, 
but have no definite idea of the manner in which they are 
brought to perfection, would, probably, be much surprised 
could they see many of the places in which they are grown. 
The first impression would doubtless be that their care had 
been abandoned, or, at least, that no great efforts were being 
made for the following season. The majority of plants, I 
have said, are atrest, but the plantsman must know no rest 
beyond what is absolutely necessary at this or, indeed, any 
other period of the year. There must be careful and con- 
tinued watchfulness. Silently and surely the work is pro- 
gressing, and by-and-by the result will be seen. It is during 
the months of the winter and the opening days of spring 
that the exhibitor is earning the credit and applause which 
in the summer, if successful, he receives. 

Now the reason many gentlemen object to their gardeners 
exhibiting is that all the energies of the latter are directed to 
the production of subjects for exhibition, and that at other 
periods of the year there are no flowers worth looking at, or 
fruiv fit for the table. In a great many cases this I know 
to be true; but then there are some in which it is otherwise, 
and the above objection does not hold good. In such cases 
the energies and perseverance of the gardener are creditable, 
the more so, as they prove the fact that a man may be 
allowed to exhibit as an advantage to himself, and still keep 
in view the wishes and interests of his employer. On the 
other hand, I have known gardeners who appear to haye no 
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desire to exhibit, simply because there is then nothing to take 
their attention off the place under their charge, and they 
are, consequently, able to keep everything in perfect order 
and neatness. I have lately seen a place where the gardener 
appears to entertain this view, and nothing could be prettier 
than the conservatory, nothing in more perfect order than 
the vinery, and, indeed, the whole garden generally, show- 
ing that the gardener possesses those qualities which are 
calculated to give satisfaction to his employer. There were 
no grand specimen plants in the conservatory, such as go 
towards making up an exhibition; the plants were mostly 
small, but clean and healthy, and tastefully arranged, show- 
ing they were in the hands of a clever plantsman, one who 
evidently could if he wished grow good specimens. 

_Now the question I would ask is, Were such men as he 
to exhibit would their employers be subject to any loss in 
consequence of the gardener’s attention being too much 
directed to that particular object? There can be no doubt 
where a man shows superior taste and cleverness in growing 


plants to gratify his employer, that the same man wonld, 


exercise the same qualities in growing them for public ex- 
hibition. In the case of the gardener his merit would be- 
come known.and appreciated by a much wider circle, while 
his employer would probably be highly gratified. Nor do I 
believe that the interests of the latter would suffer in the 
least; for a gardener who is desirous of doing himself credit 
in a small way, where only his employer and friends can 
appreciate his endeavours, is not the one to slacken his 
exertions when he becomes better known. I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that far from any loss resulting to the 
employer, the gain would be mutual. For the sake of illus- 
tration I will suppose that a gentleman, interested in gar- 
dening and plant-growing, engages the services of a man 
who is represented as bemg well acquainted with his busi- 
ness. This man shows a peculiar aptness for growing good 
specimen plants or fruits, and is desirous that the public 
should seeand appreciate them. There may be some demur 
on the score of injury to the plants or fruit exhibited, but if 
carefully managed this need not be an obstacle, and the 
advantages outweigh all that can be said in opposition. 
The gardener obtains much credit, and derives some pecn- 
niary benefit, while the master gains the reputation of 
being a patron of horticulture, and of encouraging a useful 
and scientific pursuit. There are, it is true, some men who 
are so careless as to bring home their plants in a woeful 
condition, and some, too, who regard a show-day as one on 
which they are bound to enjoy themselves to the utmost, 
and forthwith imbibe stimulants more freely than is neces- 
sary or advisable. Their plants, consequently, suffer injury 
to an extent that would justify gentlemen in refusing to 
allow their gardeners to exhibit; but such, I trust and 
believe, are exceptions; for men who can and do persevere 
in a business requiring such careful watching as plant- 
growing, are not and cannot be habitually given to stimu- 
lants. The mere fact of their success will generally be a 
sufficient guarantee for their sobriety. 

Presuming that the question of allowing gardeners to 
exhibit is one of interest among employers, and knowing 
that Tue JourNaL or HorricunTurE has been a medium 
through which the subject has been agitated, I do not con- 
sider it out of place to renew the discussion. My own 
Opinion is, that where employers are liberal, gardeners 
careful, and exhibitions managed on correct principles, they 
are beneficial to employers, to gardeners, to the public 
generally, and to the interests of horticulture in particular. 

In speaking of the liberality of employers I do not mean 
to imply that they should be always buying plants and 
spending large sums of money. It is a mistake to suppose 
that anything of the kind is necessary to exhibiting; for it 
often happens that one cardener, though ransacking every 
nursery in search of good things, as gardeners say, yet pro- 
duces no go6d specimens, while another, who is content 
to do the best with what he has, does himself infinitely more 
credit by doing what he does well. What I would imply is 
that liberality of spirit which, allowing a man to understand 
his business fully, leaves him to manage it in his own way, 
untrammelled by doubts and fears, or requirements that 
operate as a clog, and make his situation one of extreme 
difficulty. That such is often the case I could call nume- 
rous witnesses; and although it may arise simply from want 


{ of thought, still where a gardener is left entirely free, an 


otherwise difficult situation becomes comparatively easy.— 
F. Carry. 


HARDINESS OF JAPANESE CONIFERS. 


Wiru reference to Mr. Robson’s article respecting Retino- 
spora obtusa turning yellow, I have to state that in the 
spring of 1863 my employer purchased a plant of each of 
the Retinosporas, also a plant of Sciadopytis verticillata, not 
knowing at that time if they were perfeetly hardy. The 
following winter I placed them in a cold frame, where they 
could be protected from severe frost. Last autumn I planted 
them out in a bed composed of peat, sand, andloam. The 
Scyadopytis commenced turning yellow after the first frost, 
and had to be taken up again; but the Retinosporas are 
quite green, especially obtusa, although they have been 
exposed for several nights past to 12° and 14° of frost, which 
speaks well as to their hardiness.—E. Wetcu, Palace Gar- 
dens, Armagh, Ireland. 


CULTIVATION OF THE MELON. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

TEMPERATURE.—The next point of Melon culture relates 
to temperature, both top and bottom. The former should 
be equally maintained at one point day and night; the 
latter should be hotter by day than by night, so as to imi- 
tate as much as possible a natural atmosphere, subject to 
conditions essential to the cultivation of the plant in an 
artificial climate. The cultivator should bear in mind, that 
though a certain temperature is required to grow any fruit 
successfully, forcing should be influenced or governed by 
the external climate in which the artificial one is maintained. 
I allude to early forcing, when dull cloudy weather chiefly 
prevails, and when to maintain a high day temperature equal 
to that on bright days would be absurd, because it would 
be wasting the energies of the plant and causing slender 
imperfect growths. During severe weather it is equally 
wrong to act independently of external influences ; for though 
Melons are natives of hot countries, yet in such extremely 
high and extremely low temperatures occur, the hottest 
days being followed by the coldest nights—that is, the most 
sunny days are the hottest, and the nights colder in pro- 
portion than when the days are cloudy. Small as these 
matters appear, they exert a great influence on vegetation, 
and no one can cultivate plants successfully without a know- 
ledge of the laws that regulate the growth of vegetables. 
These are so clearly explained in the ‘‘ Science and Practice 
of Gardening,” that there can be no excuse for those who do 
not know why certain operations in the art of horticulture 
are needful. 

At planting, and for a short time afterwards, it is desir- 
able to maintain a rather high temperature both top and 
bottom, in order that the plants may be quickly established. 
To determine the degree of bottom heat a ground thermo- 
meter is a more certain and accurate means than feeling a 
trial stick. Such thermometers can now be had cheaply, 
and should be thrust in so that the bulb may be fully 6 inches 
below the surface. The readings should be from 80° to 85° 
for the first fortnicht, afterwards they should be as nearly 80° 
as possible; and if the temperature be kept steady at that, 
and not lower nor higher than 85°, it could not be better suited’ 
for the Melon in any after-stage. The top heat for the first 
fortnight should range between 70° and 75° by night, with a 
rise of 5°on sunless days, 10° on those which are alternately 
cloudy and clear, and of 15° on clear days. After the plants 
have become well established the night temperature may 
sink to 65°, which should be the minimum; for though a 
night temperature of 60° wil! not have any evil effect on 
the well-being of the plant, yet that point should be at- 
tained but seldom, and then only when the house is first 
entered in the morning, which will be at 6 a.m., or soon 
afterwards. The fire should then be set going gently, so 
that by eight or half-past eight o’clock the thermometer 
may indicate 70° in a dull morning, 75° on a bright morning, 
or even 80° if the morning be mild and sunny. The fire 
may then be kept gently burning, so as not to allow the 
temperature, whatever it be, to sink, but, on the contrary, 
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to keep up that attained, and afford another rise of 5° by 


lem. The fire may then be made up, so that it will hot) 


increase the temperature, but allow of its sinking, which 
it will not do for some hours, in consequence of the heat 
radiated from the medinm furnishing it; but towards night 
the temperature will begin to fall, as it ought, the fire only 
being used to prevent its sinking too low during the night. 
A little practice will soon enable any one to understand and 
manage this. These conditions of temperature are to be 
maintained at all stages of the growth of the plants, except 
when the fruit is ripening, when a higher temperature may 
be given with more air, as heat with light and air hastens 
ripening and heightens the flavour. 

It sometimes becomes necessary to give more heat than 
above recommended in order to obtain fruit earlier, or by a 
fixed time. In this case the temperatures named may be 
increased 5° throughout; but this should not take place until 
the fruit is set and swelling, for to force earlier will result in 
weak growths, indifferent setting, and, of course, inferior 
fruit. If a plant is forced into an early maturity it cannot 
produce fruit equal to that obtained by a more natural 
system. 

Arr.—I need searcely say that air should he given on all 
favourable occasions, and a little will always be beneficial, 
even if a rather stronger fire be kept up to permit of its 
being given. There is no betterrule than to admit air as 
soon as the thermometer indicates 80°—not too much all at 
once, for that may cause a reduction in the temperature, 
which never ought to take place—increasing it proportion- 
ately with the increase of temperature, or reducing it as the 
temperature declines. It should be given so that the tem- 
perature may increase, at all events be maintained, and not 
reduced by it, for that would be stimulating the plants one 
hour and causing a stagnation the next. Whatever amount 
of air is given, it should be reduced before the temperature 
is much decreased, it being advisable to shut up with a 
temperature at least 5° higher than when the lights were 
opened, or at 85°. This is trapping the sunbeams, or ad- 
mitting them by opening early, and closing early in the 
afternoon in order to shut in as much of the sun heat as 
practicable. So long as the proper degree of heat is main- 
tained it is impossible to give Melons too much fresh air; 
but in admitting it care should be taken to avoid cold 
draughts. 

Moisture is most important in Melon culture. If the 
plants have too much they become gross, the fruit is watery 
and insipid, and, if the atmosphere be surcharged with it 
when the fruit is ripening, the latter is not only poor-fla- 
voured but frequently cracks; if, on the other hand, there 
is a deficiency of moisture, the foliage is soon rendered a 
suitable prey for thrips and red spider, the fruit is small, 
and the duration of the plant short. Hither extreme shonld 
therefore be guarded against. From the time of planting 
to that of the flowers opening the soil should be kept moist; 
it should not be sodden with water nor the plants allowed to 
flag for want of it. It should therefore be kept moist, or 
neither wet nor dry, yet it should not be kept so by drib- 
lets, but by copious waterings at intervals of once or twice 
a-week, as the aspect of the soil itself indicates. The soil 
should likewise be moist when the fru 't is setting, only water 
must then be given so as not to wet the surface until the 
fruit is set. After this the soil should be kept moist, quite 
as much so as for Cucumbers, in order that the fruit may 


- swell freely. This watering will usnally bo required about 


twice a-week—from the time when the fruit first fairly com- 
mences swelling to that of its netting, thougk the frequency 
of watering depends on the growth of the plants and the 
qnantity of soil they grow in. When the borders are but 
marrow and shallow it may be necessary to water more 
frequently, and, instead of using clear water, weak liquid 
manure may be applied; but unless given by a practised 
hand it is best let alone, otherwise too strong a dose may 
eanse irretrievable loss. Those not experienced in such 
matters would do well to make their liquid manure by dis- 
solving one ounce of Peruvian guano in a gallon of soft 
water, and apply it at every alternate watering. A much 
better plan than employing any liquid manure is to mulch 
the surface of the borders, after the fruit is fairly set and 
ewelling, with an inch or so of cowdung six months old, 
with the short mannre coming from an old Mushroom-hed, 


or in the absence of either of these with stable-manure. 
With this on the borders, whenever water is given enough 
of the nutritive constituents are washed down to the roots, 
and the supply is not excessive because only a small portion 
of the fertilisng agents is washed into the soil at each 
watering. When the fruit begins to net the watering should 
be gradualiy reduced in about ten days to one half, after 
which it will suffice if the soil be kept only just moist until 
the fruitis ripe. All waterings, whether with water or liquid 
manure, should be of the same temperature as that in which 
the roots are situated. 

Atmospheric moisture is another important agent in 
Melon culture. It is maintained by sprinkling the walls, 
paths, &e., and by having receptacles for water or gutters 
on the heating surface. When there is a tank, some part 
of which is open or communicating with the atmosphere 
through openings that can be regulated at will, the guttered 
pipes are not required; but when these conveniences do not 
exist, a row of guttered pipes along the front of Melon- 
houses, or, in fact, all houses that are required to be kept 
at a high temperature is beneficial, by maintaining a uni- 
form degree of moisture. When there are such contrivances 
the necessity of frequent syringing is to a great extent 
obviated, and on dull days the moisture evaporated from 
them is quite sufficient without syringing ; also, when the 
fruit is setting, during the early and late periods of the year, 
and when the fruit has advanced towards ripening. The 
evaporating-pans or gutters may be allowed to become empty 
when the fruit is ripening. In addition to the moisture 
obtained by evaporation from the troughs, gutters, or 
tanks, a gentle syringing of the plants, especially on the 
under side of the leaves at the time of shutting up the house 
ora short time afterwards, will do much towards checking 
the attacks of red spider and thrips, and is necessary to 
keep the plants healthy. On fine morriings every available 
surface may be sprinkled with water, and thus with the aid 
of the other evaporating surfaces sufficient moisture will 
ke afforded the Melon in allits stages. No syringing over- 
head takes place at the time of setting, nor when the fruit 
is far advanced towards ripening. 

When there are no evaporating-gutters or troughs, the 
syringe plays an important part in Melon culture in houses. 
During bright weather the plants should be syringed at 
shutting up, or not later than an hour afterwards, directing 
the force of water as much against the under side of the 
leaves as possible, and taking care to wet the stem for about 
a, foot from the soil as little as possible. On bright morn- 
ings syringing should be repeated in the same way before 
9 A.m.; but on dull days sprinkling the paths, walls, &c., 
will be sufficient, and in the afternoons of dull days when no 
air or but little is given, a sprinkling of the paths and walls 
will raise sufficient moisture without syringing the foliage. 
This syringing must be kept up at all times, subject to the 
conditions already mentioned, except when the blossoms are 
setting, at which period sprinkling twice a-day without 
sytinging the foliage is desirable, and when the fruit begins 
to ripen, or after it becomes fully netted over, syringing 
must be discontinued, and sprinkling also when the fruit 
commences ripening.—G. Appny. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW FRUITS OF AMERICAN ORIGIN. 

‘Tun following extract from the proceedings of the American 
Institute Farmers’ Club of December 6th !ast is of interest, 
as relating to a variety of Pear which has already received 
the stamp of approval from nurserymen in this country as 
quite worthy of a place in a select catalogue of English 
fruits :— 

“ 4 New Winter Pear.—Wm. S. Carpenter placed upon the 
table specimens of a new winter Pear, sufficient to give 
every one present a practical test of its quality. Tt is in 
colour yellow russet, in size and shape not unlike the Seckle. 
It is in good eating condition from this time until Mebruary, 
according to the method that it is preserved. It is deli- 
ciously sweet and melting to the taste, and it was pro- 
nounced by a unanimous vote of the Club the best winter 
Pear known. <A bushel of this variety is now on exhibition 
at the rooms of the Institute for the Greeley Prize of 


logy as an art. 
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100 dols., and we shall be surprised if it does not gain the 
award of the committee. Mr. Carpenter stated that the 
Pear was known as Dana’s Hovey, and called upon Mr. 
C. M. Hovey, who was present, to state how it originated. 
“Myr. Hovey stated that the opinion had prevailed for 
a very long period that seedlings produced by planting the 
best known varieties of Pears always tended back towards 
the wild stock: hence the neglect of nurserymen to plant 
seeds, and the efforts made by Van Mons and Knight to 


' obtain new varieties by hybridising and impregnation. Of 


the ten new sorts produced by Knight, which are considered 
good in England, only one, the Dunmore, is excellent here. 
Nature and accident have given us better sorts—witness, 
the Washington, Sheldon, Seckle, &e. These accidental 
seedlings certainly did not go back. Mr. Dana, of Roxbury, 
having determined to attempt to produce new seedlings, 
planted seeds of the Seckle, Beurré Diel, the Bartlett, 
and others of the best varieties he could obtain, and the 
result was that he got six excellent new Pears. This on 
exhibition is one of the number. It was first brought into 
notice in 1854, and known as No. 16. It was pronounced so 
remarkably excellent by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society that Mr. Hovey purchased the original tree for the 
purpose of propagating from it. This is the first year in 
which he has obtained fruit to any considerable amount. 
One of the peculiarities of this Pear is that it never rots 
from the core, but, like the Apple, decays first upon the 
surface. The bearing quality of the tree is as good as the 
Buffum. It has somewhat the habit of the Seckle, but this 
tree is more vigorous. It has thick, heavy foliage, and no 
disease. The fruit is about the average size of the Winter 
Nelis. The tree grows well both as a standard and dwarf. 
Mr. Hovey exhibited another Pear called the Caen de 
France, which was introduced to this country from Van 
Mons in 1835, and is still very little known. It is much 
better than the Winter Nelis, and twice as large. It has 
one fault—it is slow to come into bearing.” 

To the reader of gardening periodicals published in the 
United States, or even of the newspaper press of that 
country, it must have often occurred how very far in advance 
of us our transatlantic brethren are in the pursuit of pomo- 
We may, or may not, excel them in the 
scientific accuracy of our experiments; but the intense 
interest manifested in the production of new varieties, and 
the accurate mapping out of the districts where such and 
such first-class sorts may be grown in perfection, accom- 
plished through the medium of their numerous pomological 
societies, betoken a more widefelt sympathy with fruit and 
fruit-growinge than we find amongst ourselves. Much of 
this is attributable, no doubt, to the fact that in even the 
Northern States the average maximum temperature of the 
summer is never so low as to endanger the quality, and in 
particular the flavour, of our commoner fruits. Americans, 
at least in the cities and their neighbourhood, are large con- 
sumers, and, therefore, large producers of fruit. In the 
hot days of their hot summers the Strawberry, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, and Peach are weleomed by thousands in a way 
that we, in a milder climate, can form little conception of; 
but even in the depth of winter, when the thermometer 
sinks again and again to zero or under, the Apple is a 
household fruit lone after it has disappeared from most 
English desserts. Had we the comparatively cloudless sky 
of the States, and the consequent improvement in the 
flavour of our fruits, the Apple and Pear would more fre- 
quently than at present form a reality on our tables at 
every meal, to the manifest improvement of our health, 
instead of being only produced at dessert as a provocative 
to appetite at a time when all the digestive powers have 
already exclaimed, “ Enough!” 

One advantage America possesses is the evident facility 
with which good new varieties are produced compared with 
the reported paucity of their production among thousands 
of seedlings here and on the continent. Somehow, it would 
seem the sporting of the Apple in the United States, after 
its introduction from Europe, tock entirely new and very 
favourable directions, resulting in at least one quite novel 
strain, to which we have nothing approaching among the 
Apples of Europe. Itis worth the attention of pomologists 
to ascertain whether, by subjecting fruits in their growth 
to occasional outrageously artificial conditions, some out-of- 


the-way sport might be induced in the seedlings produced 
from them, May not orchard-house fruits work wonders in 
this way ? 

From Australia, I have no doubt, we shall ere long have 
some splendid acquisitions in new seedlings, the result of 
the climate our Hnelish fruits experience there; but there 
is a melancholy certainty that not a tithe of them will reach 
perfection in the average of our summers. After all, it is 
on ourselves we must rely. 

A seedling fruit society seems, to me, to have a very clear 
and important mission marked out for it, and only requires 
six hearty lovers of good fruit, who are willing to spare a 
little trouble, to set it a-going. I feel sure the results of a 
very few years would abundantly reward all who helped the 
good work forward. A Ribston Pippin in May, a Marie 
Louise for the warm days, that will at times make us long 
for early Strawberries a full fortnight before they are come- 
atable at even 2s. a-quart!—these, or something quite as 
good, are perfectly within the reach of careful seed-sowing, 
and patient waiting for results. This work must be gone 
into some day, and why not in this good new year as well as 
any other ? 

A very interesting paper might be written on the contents 
of an American fruit-nurseryman’s catalogue. There is 
some well-defined law regulating the changes which varieties 
undergo when transplanted to new climates; but there is, 
at fizst sight, such an admirable confusion in the tricks they 
play, that it will be long ere anything to be depended upon 
in the way of explanatory theory will be evolved. Indeed, 
I question much if it would not be profitable for each 
country to exchange with the other all the seedling fruit 
trees which had, in the respective countries, been proved to 
be thoroughly useless. Iam confident that each would find 
some first-rate prizes among the other's rejections. Why 
should Sturmer Pippin and Herefordshire Pearmain be 
welcomed in the United States as first-class for the dessert, 
whilst Kerry Pippin and Golden Reinette are rejected as 
almost worthless? Even the Ribston and Golden Pippins 
are only very inferior in New York or Ohio, and Marie 
Louise scarcely worth growing. 

To a lover of good fruit it is pleasing to trace the origin 
of valued varieties to their source, and year by year we are 
adding a few to those we may thank our American cousins 
for. Our own Peaches and Cherries bid fair to be half 
supplanted by the new importations, but to our lists of other 
fruits the additions from that quarter are only few. In 
Pears the Seckle is the only one that has as yet received a 
first-class certificate from the Enelish fruit-grower. In 
Apples we have Harly Harvest, Mother Apple, Franklin’s: 
Golden Pippin, Northern Spy, Melon Apple, and perhaps a 
few others. In Plums we have Jefferson and several other 
first-rate sorts. In Gooseberries we are unrivalled by the 
produce of either the continent or the Western hemisphere ; 
and, therefore, by a strange confusion of thought, similarly 
exercised in relation to other things than fruit, pass scorn- 
fully by what we should rear very delicately were they not 
so thoroughly un-aristocratic as to grow quite delicious 
without other help than the summer sunshine, strained to 
dilution through our own dull atmosphere. I have seen 
and heard a good deal of Black Hambureh Grapes, but 
have yet to feast my eyes and taste upon any that shall 
half reaca the excellence of the produce of some very ple- 
beian Gooseberry bushes within view from my window.— 
FRUIT-EATER. 


LILIUMS AND GLADIOLUSES. 


A common mistake in the culture of Liliums is putting 
too many in one pot. J was struck with an article by one 
of your contributors, in which he recommends about half a 
dozen to be put in one pot. I smiled when reading ib, for T 
gave up this practice some years ago. In a 10-inch pot I 
rarely put more than one bulb, and in a No. 4 pot two, and 
these I plant in a compost of one-third good sweet dung 
(if a few old dry “cow patches” are to be had all the 
better), and two-thirds new soil, with a sprinkling of sand. 
I plant at different times, as recommended by another cor- 
respondent, to insure continuous bloom, and water with 
liquid manure weekly after the leaves show above the 
soul. I think the bulbs should be planted at least 2 inches 
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below the surface. Any spare bulbs I plant in good grownd 
in the open air, and by putting 5 or 6 inches of soil over 
them I do not find the frost injure them. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, where we certainly can grow 
Liliums and Gladiolus well, I have seen scores of Liliums 
with from ten to eighteen flowers on a spike. I had last 
summer, in the conservatory, spikes thicker than my thumb, 
with from twelve to sixteen flowers on each; but almost 
everybody here believes in treating these bulbs the same as 
if they were growing a large Cabbage—viz., plenty of room 
and good stuff for them to feed on. My stock of Gladiolus 
consists of about fifty-eight sorts, but Mr. Tipping, an old 
amateur florist, has upwards of one hundred, and well 
indeed he grows them. As to his praetice, I cannot speak 
further than that he feeds them well. My own practice is 
to give them plenty of good manure. To two beds 7 yards 
long by 24 broad, I this year added to each two good barrow- 
loads of old Mushroom-bed mould and one bag of cocoa-nut 
fibre, and worked the whole well with a four-tined fork. 
The dung from the Mushroom-bed I allowed to lie on the 
bed to sweeten for some weeks before it was worked in. I 
invariably plant my bulbs in pots about the middle of 
March, and use 24’s or 32’s. This year I made a compost of 
cocoa-nut fibre, new soil, and well-sweetened dung, in equal 
quantities for planting them in. This way of growing the 
Gladiolus of course finds me plenty of work, and in the 
present year I intend to plant as soon as possible in the 
open ground some of every sort that I have plenty of. I 
transfer the potted bulbs to the open ground in May. By 
the above mode of starting them they flower sooner, for 
many of the sorts would scarcely throw up their bloom- 
spikes before the season was too far gone. I wish our cross- 
breeders could obtain a race possessing the hardiness of 
Gladiolus communis. I have probably upwards of a thou- 
sand bulbs of that sort.—Joun Hacun, Ashton-wnder-Lyne. 


PRODUCT OF POTATOES. 


I rutnx Mr. Abbey could hardly have read my former 
communication with sufficient attention before commenting 
upon it, or he would not have so much misunderstood its 
purport. In these days of rapping, table-turning, the Daven- 
port Brothers, Professor Pepper’s ghost, and divers spiritual 
and other manifestations and delusions, I do not know that 
I am not to assume it as a compliment when he seems 
to suspect me of being of a somewhat incredulous turn of 
mind. I beg him, notwithstanding, to believe that I am 
not incapable of accepting facts on trustworthy evidence. 
I freely accept the forty-fourfold return of “W. W. H.’s” 
blue Potato, not exactly by reason of Mr. Abbey’s argument, 
but because “W. W. H.” assures us there was no error, and 
you, Sir, vouch for his responsibility. I accept also as fact 
Mr. Abbey’s correspondent Mr. Lupton’s two wonderful 
roots of 43lbs. and 411bs. respectively, simply because I 
have had credible information of a still higher result than 
either. 

But all this has not the slightest bearing on the drift of 
my observations. Certain experiments were published in 
your Journal by “W. W. H.” which gave an enormous 
superiority of productiveness to a certain seedling Potato. 
I forwarded to you another set of experiments made with 
great care and accuracy on a larger and, as I thought, there- 
fore a more reliable scale, wherein the same seedling stood 
much below some older sorts, and below other seedlings of the 
same growers, in which respect they coincided with some 
experiments published by those growers themselves. My 
sole object was to show that Paterson’s Irish Blue was far 
from always maintaining the superiority attributed to it. 
I ventured also to express my opinion that some error might 
have arisen from this circumstance, that on the data before 
us the produce ascribed to these Ivish Blues was at the rate 
of more than 50 tons per acre. 

Now Mr. Abbey seems to impugn, I will not say the fair- 
ness, but the propriety of my adopting this assumption on 
two grounds—because I do not say what precise distance 
is meant by the words “ordinary distance of sets,” and 
because I do not, any more than “ W. W. H.” or “ Upwarps 
AND Onwankns,” give the weight of the sets. If Mr. Abbey 
had given my observations more than a cursory glance he 


would not, I feel sure, have said this. I did give the weight 
of the sets, and if he had continued his own quotation from 
my letter, “The quantity of seed for an acre at the ordinary 
distance with rows 3 feet apart, &c,” only three words 
farther; if the “ &c.” had been made to follow instead of go 
before the next three words “is, we see,” he would not have 
failed to observe that I had precisely stated in the table 
above the weight of the sets used, to which the words “we 
see” (the quantity being then repeated) were an unmistake- 
able reference. 2 

I omitted to specify what I considered the “ ordinary 
distance in the rows” to be, because it was not necessary to 
my argument to specify it. The quantity of the ground and 
the weight of the sets being given, nothing more was 
required to show that a forty-fourfold return would give 
upwards of 50 tons. I am not aware that it ever for a 
moment entered into the head of any one of us to inquire, 
as Mr. Abbey imputes to us, “what kind of Potato gives the 
greatest yield from the least seed,” instead of the greatest 
yield from the same ground. Neither can I see anything in 
“W. W. H.’s” letter or my own which should lay us open 
to such imputation. : 

As to the suggested possibility that one quantity of these 
sets might all weigh 4 ozs. each, and the other all 2 ozs. 
each, I am sure Mr. Abbey will excuse my entertaining the 
question. The sets in both instances were had from Messrs. 
Paterson themselves, and there is not the slightest ground 
for believing they differed on the average. If “ W. W. H.’s” 
141bs. of these sets had occupied a much larger space of 
ground than the rest there cannot be a doubt he would have 
said so. In the absence of anything exceptional being 
stated we can reckon only by the conditions before us. We 
may abandon forming conclusions altogether if we must 
first admit into our premises every possible variation the 
imagination can suggest. - 

When Mr. Abbey says “ Experiments of this kind are apt 
to lead to an incorrect conclusion when the produce per acre 
is calculated by the produce of a certain weight of sets 
without stating the extent of ground oceupied by them,” 
he states the exact contrary of my statement, but he takes 
up precisely my position. I hope he will allow me to point 
out to him that this is but a repetition of my own observa- 
tion when I said “The only reliable comparative results 
from experiments of this kind would require not only equal 
weight but equal size or number of sets,” the number of the 
sets of course determining the quantity of the ground. I 
would beg leave again to add “The larger the area the 
nearer the approximation to truth.” In fact I think so 
little can experiments on a small scale and under excep- 
tional circumstances be relied upon, that even the two 
monster roots grown by Mr. Lupton do not flatter me with 
hopes of 50 tons per acre. Certainly Mr. Abbey’s other 
averages do not encourage the expectation. Still experi- 
ments of this kind are very valuable if they are conducted 
with accuracy, several times repeated, and conclusions from 
them not pushed too tar. They may then often lead to 
useful results. They might, for instance, unravel one im- 
portant point to which Mr. Abbey adyerts—the distance at 
which Potatoes may most productively be set. For myself, 
I have been for some time of opinion that if we are to make 
any nearer approach’ to the 50 tons per acre it must be in 
the direction of Mr. Lupton’s experiments detailed by Mr, 
Abbey. For several years I have grown my garden Pota- 
toes in something approaching that style of cultivation. I 
borrowed the idea from a practice I observed in parts of 
Cheshire and Shropshire, where it is called clumping. Hach 
clump oceupies a square yard of ground. The set is placed 
2 or 3 inches above the level of the soil, and on whatever 
manure is used. A mound of earth is raised over it. When 
the stems are about 8 inches high they are bent down 
gently, and retained in that position by a covering of soil. 
As the growth proceeds more earth is added, and the clump 
enlarged. On this plan I have invariably had larger Pota- 
toes and a better crop from the same seed than from rows 
at any distance, and I have always found them prove free 
from disease. ‘The tops of the mounds are never over- 
shadowed by the foliage, but are freely exposed to the action 
of sun and air, from which I assume the chief benefit arises. 
As yet I have myself tried the system only in my garden, but 
they grow Potatoes thus in the field in the counties I havo 
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named, and, I have been assured, with advantage. In the 
next season I intend to test the plan in field culture against 
the ordinary rows. The calculation, of course, is whether 
the diminished number of roots and some increase of labour 
will not be more than compensated by the more abundant 
cyop. The quantity of seed saved would go far I apprehend 
to pay the extra labour. 

In one respect Mr. Abbey will, I am sure, agree with me 
—viz., that the free discussion of this and similar topics is 
not an unimportant step towards further progress.— 
AGRICOLA. 


MORE ABOUT POTATOES. 


I wAveE been asked whether I consider Mr. Hoge’s Cold- 
stream Potato suitable as an open air variety for garden 
culture, as well as for an orchard-house? I reply, that if I 
consider it eminently suitable for orchard-house culture, I 
consider it pre-eminently so as an early garden variety. In 
fact, my chief trial with it was in that way, for it would 
never do to keep it growing in an orchard-house so late as 
the 19th of July, the period I stated I had taken it up. 
When I mentioned that date I concluded that it would be 
understood to refer to the open ground. I intend for the 
future to confine my first earlies to the orchard-house, as 
being a more convenient and interesting mode of culture 
than growing them in a frame; but there is no royal rule 
for planting Potatoes. I daresay there never will be. 

As regards the omissions complained of at page 10, I 
eannot suppose that Mr. Abbey would care to bear in memory 
what I write, so I must beg to state, that I have met his 
views several times over in my papers on the cultivation of 
the Potato, and to repeat, that for the open ground, I give 
36 inches between the rows of early Potatoes, and 42 inches 
for the late sorts. The sets of the former I prefer to weigh 
from 2 to 3 ounces each, and those of the latter from 3 to 
4 ounces—viz., medium-sized old Potatoes. The distance I 
allow between each set, judging as I plant them, according 
to their size, is for the early varieties from 12 to 16 inches, 
and for the later sorts from 15 to 20 inches. Results by 
weight, measurements, &c., for the system in which [ grow 
Potatoes, sufficient to suit the customs of most localities, can 
be found on referring to Nos. 48,90, 100, 140, 141, 163, and 
164. Of late years, in order to arrive at just conclusions, 
Ihave not deviated from my method of planting, and also 
eee very satisfactory reason that the plan suits me 
well. 

The mere coddling of a few sets in very rich soil to produce 
a large quantity of, possibly, uneatable tubers, merely “to 
astonish the natives,” or for exhibiting purposes—albeit, 
praiseworthy, is no example to be followed in general cul- 
tivation. My advice is given to work for a crop, to grow as 
many Potatoes as possible upon the eround for years in suc- 
cession, and for the tubers to be good flavoured and good 
favoured. 

The result of Mr. Francis Lupton’s experiment is very in- 
teresting, and I am glad Mr. Abbey has put it on record. 
Amongst some notes I took at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Show on the 7th of last month, which I now take 
the opportunity to send you, is an account of another ex- 
traordinarily productive root, of what I will call a Brighton 
Regent, as it is in form exactly like some Potatoes I brought 
from thence into this county nine years ago, where it has 
held its ground amongst the cottagers ever since. 


“Report on the growth and produce of a single Potato 
grown at the establishment of Messrs. Spary & Campbell, 
Queen’s Graperies, Brighton. The tuber from which the 
plant was produced weighed 2 ounces in December, 1863, was 
planted to the depth of 10 inches at the time the border was 
manured in the latter end of April, 1864. It presented two 
shoots above the surface which grew very strong and vigorous 
through the spring and summer. By October the haulm ex- 
tended 12 feet in diameter, being rather more than 36 feet 
in circumference. On the 3rd of December the crop was 
dug up and produced 268 Potatoes, weight 39 lbs. 3 ozs., or 
six gallons.—Epwp. Spary, F.R.H.S.” 

I take the number of tubers produced by that single root 
to be the largest on record. The haulm, however, extending 
over go large a surface is fatal to the largest acreage pro- 


duce. Now, Mr. Lupton does not give us the weight of his 
sets, nor the extent of surface his Potato-haulm occupied, 
which would certainly be much more than ‘‘4 feet distant 
each way,” as he states the stems were brought down and 
spread out. My Negro root which produced me 16 lbs. of 
Potatoes, was situated at the end of a row or ridge (a good 
representation of which is given by “A Constant READER,” 
at page 6, excepting that I finish-off my ridges at planting- 
time flatter at the apex), and it occupied a square yard of 
ground, being at the rate of 344 tons per acre. For the 
large-topping sorts I drive down some stakes and strain a 
line or two of tarcord attached to them on each side of the 
ridges ; this keeps the haulm up in the air instead of sprawl- 
ing upon the ground. So, unless I can learn how many 
square feet of soil the haulm of the best root of Mr. Lup- 
ton’s Potatoes spread over, I do not feel inclined to consider 
the produce of my root of Negro to be beaten peracre. I sent 
you some tubers of the root, as also some of the Freebearers, 
Prolifics, Gryffe Castle Seedling, Walker’s Regent, and Scotch 


Rough White, which grew in the same ridge. Their sets 
would weigh between 4 and 5 ozs. each. I did not weigh 
them, and they were planted 20 inches apart. A ridge of 


Fortyfolds came next to them, the haulm of which is moderate 
and does not require stakes and cord, and then came a row 
of Sutton’s Finest Regent, which did require cords and 
stakes. I always take care to plant a second early medium- 
foliaged kind between gross toppers—viz., in alternate 
ridges, which allows the sun and air to play between the 
foliage more freely, and as the former are off the ground 
some weeks before the latter, light is still more freely ad- 
mitted to the Cabbage tribe in the trenches. On the other 
side of the Negro ridge, an Asparagus-bed ran its entire 
length. We are now, and have been for some time using 
Brussels Sprouts from the trenches, and Broccoli and Scotch 
Kale are to follow. Turnips are growing on the tops of 
the ridges where the Potatoes grew, and I anticipate nice 
boilings of greens from them before long. 

Respecting some other noteworthy varieties which I saw 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, December 7th, 
perhaps it may prove useful to some of your readers if I say 
something as to their appearance and desirability, at the 
same time I leave a large margin for others to differ from 
me in opinion. 

On Mr. James Veitch’s stand there was a good collection. 
The samples were fine, and had apparently been grown in 
rich dark soil, which tended to add nothing to their appear- 
ance. The Prince of Wales, a rather flat pear-shaped Kidney, 
was avery promising-looking Potato. (In another part of 
the Show, Mr. Veitch was awarded a first-class certificate 
for a fine plate of this.) A Dutch Prolific, in form much 
like the Red Regent, but blotched slightly with white, I 
should consider an improvement on the latter much-grown 
variety. The Lapstone Kidney was here very fine. 

In Class 4, a Potato gaining a second-class certificate, 
which deserved a first-class, was named Huntingdonshire 
Kidney. I proposed to Mr. Daintree two years ago to call 
his newest seedling by that name, and at a first glance I 
thought he had done so and sent a sample to the Show; but 
no, the exhibitor was J. Taylor, cottager, Hunton Bridge, 
Watford, Herts, and curiously enough I was afterwards in- 
formed by a gentleman’s gardener who got them entered, 
that Mr. J. Taylor has a brother living near St. Ives, in Mr. 
Daintree’s neighbourhood, from whom he received the sort. 
They were in form like a medium-sized, perfect-shaped Lap- 
stone, and on splitting one with a knife every feature of the 
new seedling presented itself, though since 1 have become a 
grower of Potatoes from seed, I am cautious how I conclude 
that one variety is the same as another from a similarity of 
tubers. A year’s growth side by side might prove them to 
be different. I thought them the handsomest sample in the 
whole exhibition. 

Mona’s Pride, also a Lapstone-looking Kidney, took my 
attention. It gained a second-class certificate, and was 
shown by Mr. R. Budd, gardener to the Earl of Darnley, 
Cobham Hall. 

Burghfield, a pear-shaped Kidney, was very fine. It gained 
a third-class certificate, and was shown by Mr. Lord, gardener 
to M. G. Thoyts, Esq., Reading. 

Lapstone Kidney I mention as being the fairest if not 
the finest sample I ever saw. For form they ran slightly 
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out, but they gained deservedly a first-class certificate for 
Mr. Frisby, gardener to H. Chapman, Esa., Sleaford. If Mr. 
Frisby should see this, might I request him to let us know 
the description of soil that he grew them in? 

Transell’s Seedling, which received a first-class certificate, 
Was a handsome, white, round Potato, which I have down in 
my note-book as a desirable variety ; as well as Early Ten- 
week, a medium-sized round, with a pretty pink eye—one of 
those firmly-mealy class of tubers, I suspect, so much ap- 
proved of now-a-days. Both the above sorts were shown in 
the collection of Mr. Moffat, gardener to Viscount Maynard, 
Easton Lodge, Dunmow, Essex. 


A good stamp of Potato, I should say either for table or’ 


cattle, and gaining a third-class certificate, was shown by 
Mr. J. Masters, West Hill, Highgate. It was unnamed, and 
in form like Sutton’s Finest Regent. I took it for that 
desirable variety. 

Early Frame, not the small Early Frame I remember from 
boyhood, but a large, rough-jacketed, Regent-looking Potato, 
was doubtless good either for table or cattle. Although I 
have partly vowed not to grow this class of tuber any more 
in this garden, I feel almost inclined in regard to the above, 
to break my vow. It was exhibited by Mr. J. Veitch, Royal 
Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea, and received a first- 
class certificate. 

Morning Star, worthy its poetical name, and quite deserv- 
ing a certificate. A handsome, medium-sized, round Potato, 
shown by Mr. S. Westbrook, Abingdon. 

Courtenhall Seedling, a flattish-round, medium-sized 
Potato, and the finest sample I ever saw of Sutton’s Early 
Racehorse, were to be seen at the foot of Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons’ glass case containing seeds, which was a show of itself. 

Of the coloured class of Potatoes I at sight singled out as 
kinds I shonld desire:—London Red, a self-colour of that 
hue, round, and medium-sized, shown by Mr. Frisby, gar- 
dener to H. Chapman, Esq.; a Bluish-self, exhibited by Mr. 
R. Heather, gardener to R. Pulford, Esq.; and a new Potato, 
running out in form from pear-shaped to oblong, and stated 
to have been brought from Australia, by Captain Walter, 
and as being a “very prolific, excellent Potato.” 

The above are what I considered the pick of a very 
good show—that is, in the way of what to me were novelties ; 
but I shall always consider a show of Potatoes incomplete 
till we can arrive at some palatable testing process, and I 
for one do not care ever to exhibit the tuber again unless a 
cooking process, for new table sorts at least, can be added, 
and which I hope will eventually be the case, and why not? 
Fruit is very properly tested for flavour, and of quite as 
much consequence is it that the Potato should be so also. 
I know if this could have been done at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show, I should have been there as an exhibi- 
tor, and I would have paid our housekeeper’s expenses to 
London in order that she might have been on the spot to 
have cooked the Potatoes. A leading Society ought to feel 
sufficiently interested to provide a room, fires, and sauce- 
pans, and then the judges would be able to inform the 
public which sorts were best cultivated for flavour, and 
most worthy to be grown. The only thing to fear would be, 
that the judges of the fruit would want the cooking test to 
be applied in their department also. But be that as it may, it 
would create in the women an interest to cook our Potatoes 
well all the year round, when they knew that their science 
was likely to result in a trip to London. I am certain that 
no one would be the loser, only, unfortunately, the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society as at present constituted 
ar not feel sufficiently interested, I fear, to entertain the 
idea. 

There were some very fine examples of cattle Potatoes 
exhibited at the Smithfield Cattle Show, which was a very 

ood one, and one may say of it, that it has safely esta- 
blished itself at Islington for the future. I noted monster 
Walker's and Duntar Regents, on Messrs, Gibbs’ magnificent 
stand of roots, and a seedling from the Fluke, having the 
shape of its parent with a yellow cast of countenance, pur- 
ported to be grown by F. Murton, Esq., Ashford. There 
were also two other Fluke seedlings suitable for the table 
called, the one “ Fluke Seedling, late,” and the other “ Milky 
White, earliest.” Daw’s Matchless, a large Fluke-shaped 
Potato; and Dundee Kidney, a red, many-eyed, oblong 
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Finest Regent told well for itself amongst many other well- 
known varieties, on Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ fine stand of 
roots\—_UPwaRDs AND ONWARDS. 


THE WEATHER OF 1864 IN LANCASHIRE, 


January.—This was a cold dry month. The mean tem- 
perature was 35°.03, or 2°.098 below the average of the last 
ten years, and 5°.62 below January 1863. The 7th was a 
remarkably cold day, the maximum temperature being only 
19°, and the minimum 16°; excepting the 24th and 25th 
December, 1860, it is many years since we had so cold a day. 
The amount of rain was 1.21 inches, being 0.91 inches less 
than the average of the last ten years. It fell on seven 
days, which is 6.8 days less than the average. The baro- 
meter on the 4th at 10 a.m. stood at 30.55 inches, which was 
the highest point it reached on any day during the year. 
The prevailing winds were from the S.W. 

February was also very cold. The mean temperature was 
only 34°.74, being 2°.478 below the average, and 6°.4 below 
February of last year. It was the coldest February we have 
had since 1860, on seventeen days it was below freezing-point. 
The amount of rain was 3.45 inches, or 1.639 inches more 
than the average of the last ten years; it fell on thirteen 
days. The prevailing winds were from the east. 

March.—The temperature was still below the average of 
the last ten years 1°.449, the mean temperature being 
39°.48. Rain fell every day from the 4th to the 14th, when 
the weather became fair, and we had some beautiful weather, 
with frost at night, so that by the end of the month garden- 
ing and farming operations were in a forward state. The 
amount of rain was 2.80 inches, being 0.065 inches below 
the average. The prevailing winds were from the east. 

April was very dry and warm, the mean temperature 
being 47°.68, or 1°.536 above the average of the last ten 
years. The thermometer only once indicated as low a tem- 
perature as 32° on the night of the 13th. Rain fell on only 
eight days, the amount being 1,26 inches, and 0,815 inches 
less than the average. The prevailing winds were from the 
west. 

May.—This was the most remarkable month on record for 
its extreme heat and cold. On some of the days from the 
15th to the 21st the thermometer indicated 84° in the shade, 
and 127° in the sun, which was the greatest heat ever known 
here in May. The nearest approach to it was in 1858, when 
the thermometer indicated 82° in the shade, and 116° in the 
sun. This heat brought vegetation very rapidly forward, 
but the frosts at the end of the month disappointed all eal- 
culations of an early harvest, and did very serious damage 
to the Potatoes, Kidney Beans, &c. The mean temperature 
was 55°.87, being 2°.241 above the average. The amount of 
rain was 3.66 inches, or 1.456 inches above the average. It 
fell on twelve days, but only on one day from the 7th to the 
27th. The prevailing winds were from the east. 

June was wet and cold, and the frost on the 1st cut down 
the Potatoes, and even the young shoots of the Ash. Pota- 
toes advanced in value fifty per cent. The greatest cold 
registered before in June since 1794 (taken at the Royal 
Society and Royal Observatory) occurred in 1797, 40°; 
1802, 40°; 1841, 40°.3; 1848, 38.°7; and 1849, 38°.6. The 
mean temperature of the month was 589.32, being 09.302 
above the average; the day temperature being 10°.37 higher 
than June 1868. It rained on twenty days, the amount 
being 3.98 inches, or 0.495 inches more than the average. 
The prevailing winds were from the west and south-west. 

July.—This was a dry warm month, The mean temper- 
ature was 619.95, being 19.555 above the average. Rain 
fell on six days only, which was the least number of days in 
any month during the year. The amount was 1.59 inches, 
or 1.278 inches less than the average. The hay harvest was 
secured in prime condition, but very light on some grounds. 
The prevailing winds were from the south-west. 

August.—This was again a very dry month, but the tem- 
perature was 19.584 below the average of the last ten years, 
the mean temperature being 58°.47. Rain fell on twelve 
days, the amount being only 2.20 inches, or 1.98 inches 
below the average. ‘The drought was very severely felt in 
some parts of Hngland, many brooks and springs being 


yariety, were shown on Messrs. Carter's stand. Sutton’s ; quite dry, that had never been known to be dry before in 
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the memory of man. Water was sold for a penny a-gallon, 
and cattle driven some miles to water; mining and other 
operations were almost at a stand for the want of water; 
and in some parts of Lincolnshire the grass was almost 
burnt up, and they had to feed the cattle with the crops 
that were growing for their winter supply. The corn harvest 
was secured in fine condition, but Turnips were quite a 
failure in some parts. The prevailing winds were from the 
north-west. 

Sepiember—We had in Lancashire a copious supply of 
rain, which fell on twenty-two days, the amount being 
3.39 inches, or 0.043 inches less tham the average. The 
mean temperature was 55°.12, or 0°.484 above the average. 
The prevailing winds were from the south-west. 

October was very dry. Rain fell on only nine days, the 
amount being 1.88 inches, or 1.429 imches less than the 
average of the last ten years. The mean temperature was 
50°32, or 0°.648 above the average. The prevailing winds 
were from the east. 

November.—This was a very mild wet month. The Dahlias 
_and other plants had received no check until the night of 
the 2nd, when they were all cut down by the frost. The 
temperature on three nights only was down to freezing- 
point. The mean temperature of the month was 419.92, or 
1°.86 above the average of the last ten years. Rain fell on 
fifteen days, the amount being 2.97 inches, or 0,639 inches 
above the average, it being the first month above the 
average since June. The barometer fell to 28.48 inches at 
4 par. on the 14th, which was the lowest point it reached on 
any day in the year. The prevailing winds were from the 
east. 

December was very dry. Rain fell on ten days, the amount 
being only 1.89 inches, or 0.602 inches below the average of 
the last ten years. The mean temperature was 28°.60, or 
0°.275 below the average. The prevailing winds were from 
the S.E. and S.W. 

The mean temperature of the year was 489.125, or 0°.108 
above the average of the last ten years. The total amount 
of rain was only 30.28 inches, or 2.894 inches below the 
average. Tt fell on a hundred and forty-eight days, or 
32.3 days less than the average of the last ten years, The 
prevailing winds were from the east on seventy-seven days, 
and from the south-west on seventy-three days— WILLIAM 
Carr, Clayton Bridge, near Manchester. 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


Iissocuitus Horsratua (My. Horsfall’s Lissochilus).— 
Nat. ord., Orchidacee. Linn., Gynandria Monandria. Na- 
tive of Old Calabar, Western Africa. Flowers purple and 
pinkish white—(Bot. Mag., t. 5486.) 

Domsrra Burcesstz (Miss Burgess’s Dombeya).—Nat. 
ord., Byttneriacee. Linn., Monadelpnia Polyandria. Native 
of Natal, &c., in South Africa. A charming conservatory 
dwarf tree $8 to 10 feet high. Flowers in corymbs, white 
with crimson rays.—(Ibid., ¢. 5487.) 

Dernprosium Partisan (Mr. Parish’s Dendrobium).—Nat. 
ord., Orchidacee. Linn., Gynandria Diandria. Native of 
Moulmein. Flowers rose colour.—(Ibid., ¢. 5488.) : 

PROUSTIA PYRIFOLIA (Pear-leaved Proustia).—Naft. ord,. 
Composite (Mutisiacee). Linn., Syngenesia labiatiflore. 
Introduced from Chili by Messrs. Veitch & Son. A green- 
house climber rendered beautiful by the rosy-coloured fea- 
thered pappus on the fruit. Flowers in July.—(Ibid., t.5489.) 

SWAENSONIA occIDENTALIS (Western Swainsonia).—WNat. 
ord., Leguminifere. Linn., Diadelphia Decandria. Intro- 
duced by Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich, from Western Aus- 
tralia. Flowers purple; “cannot fail to prove a great or- 
nament to our greenhouses.”’—(Ibid., t. 5490.) 

VALEOTA ExmmA.—Scarlet, with whitish throat. Mr. W. 
Ball, King’s Road, Chelsea, had awarded for it a first-class 
certificate by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society —(Floral Mag. pl. 225.) 

ATIS JACKMANNU.—We noticed this last month— 
(Ibid., pl. 226.) 

Caucrotartsa.—Bird of Paradise. Flowers crimson edged 
with orange. Will be sent out next spring by Mr. Wil- 
liams, Paradise Nursery, Holloway.—(Ibid., pl. 227.) 


Tree Carnations.—Delicatissima, pink, barred with crim- 
son. Victoria, light crimson, fiaked with dark crimson. 
Princess Alice, bright yellow, flaked and barred with crim- 
son. In the possession of Messrs. E. Henderson & Son, 
Wellington Road Nursery.—(Ibid., pl. 228.) 

PELARGONIUM.—Indian Yellow. “The acquisition of new 
colours amongst the varieties of so popular and useful a 
flower, cannot be otherwise than agreeable to those who 
follow up the parterre system of flower gardening. So 
much progress, indeed, has been made in this direction, that 
the term ‘Scarlet Pelargonium” is now made to stand 
sponsor for varieties furnishing a long catalogue of colours, 
running through the various shades of scarlet, crimson, rose, 
pink, salmon, and white. With this progress the name of 
Donald Beaton will ever be associated in the annals of flower 
gardening. For many of the later years of his life he de- 
voted himself with much zeal to the cross-breeding of the 
Pelargonium, mainly with the view of raising new varieties 
adapted to supply the wants of the flower gardener; and 
we need do no more than refer to Stella, Cybister, and Lord 
Palmerston, to show that his labours were rewarded by a 
fair share of suecess. Up to the close of his life Mr. Beaton 
continued these cross-breeding experiments, and a large 
number of seedlings, bloomed and unbloomed, were left at 
the time of his death. From these, starting from the vantage 
ground already gained, a great further advance was ex- 
pected, and has since been realised. Some few choice sorts 
had been selected by him for distribution shortly before he 
was taken from amongst us, and among them was the variety 
called Indian Yellow, of which we now give an illustration. 
The whole of the seedlings just referred to, bloomed and 
unbloomed, have passed into the hands of Mr. W. Paul, of 
Waltham Cross, and it is from the plant as bloomed by him 
during the past summer that our drawing has been made; 
while among the more juvenile batch of seedlings many 
choice novelties have appeared, of which the public will 
hear more in due time. Thus, from the ordinary race of 
scarlets, the bedder-out will have acquired amongst Pelar- 
goniums, besides the pinks, roses, salmons, and whites he 
already possessed, a variety of tints which will be invaluable 
to him—passing off in one direction towards orange and 
yellow, and in the other towards purple-rose or magenta. 
These novelties, many of them, combine the prolifie bloom 
of the Nosegay race with the better-shaped blossoms of the 
more ordinary kinds; and it is to this race of what may be 
called semi-Nosegays that our present subject belongs. 

**Beaton’s Indian Yellow Pelargonium is a variety of free 
growth and of dwarfish habit. It has, as willbe seen, zonate 
leaves, and its flower-trusses are well furnished ; the latter 
were, indeed, rather thin at the time of its first appearance 
in public, but, as the more natural season of bloom came 
round, this meagreness was altogether lost, and the plants 
bore well-furnished trusses as much as 4 inches across, and 
containing fifty or more of the large well-formed blossoms. 
The colour has a strongly marked shade of Indian yellow, 
which is at once apparent when the plant is brought into 
contiguity with either a pure scarlet or one of the magenta- 
tinted race. The colour may be described as an orange 
scarlet, with a suffusion of golden yellow, or a wash of the 
same colour overlaid. The variety, indeed, is a most unex- 
pected and valuable addition to the materials for the parterre, 
all the more welcome as being the first of this colour which 
will be placed within reach of the flower gardener.” —(Florist 
and Pomologist, iv. 1.) 


TASMANIAN GARDENERS’ AND AMATEURS’ 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue spring show of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, under 
the auspices of the Gardeners’ and Amateurs’ Horticultural 
Society, took place in the Alliance Rooms, Hobart Town, 
on the 26th of October, 1864, and was im all respects suc- 
cessful above the average of these periodical displays. The 
collection of flowers was excellent both as regards the 
number, quality, and variety of the exhibitions, and the 
same remark may, with almost equal truthfulness, be applied 
to the other divisions of the Show. The fact that the 
season is what is generally deseribed as a late one, rendered * 
the floral collection and, in a minor degree, the vegetables, 
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less attractive than under more favourable atmospheric 
conditions precedent they would have been. In the flor 
department one of the first objects to attract the notice of 
a visitor, was a very beautiful Torenia pulcherrima, a new 
variety of stove plant, contributed by Messrs. Osborne and 
Sons. On the same table, and on either side of the hand- 
some plant just named, were two large cases of cut flowers 
very artistically grouped, and the property of Messrs. Osborne 
and T. Johnson respectively. Both collections were very 
pleasing and of such nearly equal merit as to occasion some 
trouble to the Judges in arriving ata decision upon their 
merits, but the palm of victory was finally awarded to the 
Messrs. Osborne. On the first stand facing the doors stood 
a beautiful and valuable collection of twelve greenhouse 
plants, for which the Society’s silver medal was most worthily 
bestowed. The next object to catch the eye was a magnifi- 
cent Strelitzia reginw exhibited by the Messrs. Osborne, and 
which constituted one of the leading features of the Show. 
In the Amateur class, Mr. Johnson deservedly obtained a 
first prize for a handsome collection of six greenhouse 
plants, amongst which an Azalea was conspicuously charm- 
ing. Amongst the cut flowers, all the collections of Roses, 
Anemones, and Tulips were disqualified from receiving prizes 
on the ground that they were not in accordance (as regards 
number of blooms exhibited) with the Society’s schedules. 
Of the first-named class Mr. Johnson’s were decidedly the 
best in the room, whilst another collection (for exhibition 
only) by Mr. Luckman, of Sandy Bay, possessed considerable 
merit. A box of Anemones, also transmitted for exhibition 
only, by Mx. Thos. Bentley, deserved commendatory mention. 
The Tulips of Mr. Johnson and of Mr. Smith (nurseryman) 
also merited favourable notice. 

In the class for fruits a couple of very fine Pine Apples were 
shown by the Messrs. Osborne, some excellent Pears by Mr. 
Thomas, and some Black Achan Pears by Mrs. W. Lindsay. 
Amongst the Apples, the Sturmer Pippins of Mr. Smith, and 
the Newtown Pippins of Mr. J. Dickenson, were the most 
worthy of praise. 

In the vegetable division, the Society’s silver medal, for the 
best collection, was given to Mr. Chandler, gardener to His 
Excellency, and some remarkably fine Cauliflowers were 
sent in (for exhibition only) by Mr. Waterhouse, of Sandy 
Bay, and others by Mr. J. Wilson, of nearly equal merit. 
Some Cabbages exhibited by Mr. Culf, the Hon. Secretary, 
and one of which weighed no less than 14 Ibs., were said to 
be the finest ever shown at an exhibition of the Society. A 
collection of Onions, contributed by Mr. J. Dickenson, and 
one of Asparagus by the Messrs. Osborne, were also of strik- 
ing excellence. 

We had nearly omitted to state that Mr. Abbott, as usual, 
contributed from the Royal Society’s Gardens, an extensive 
and handsome assortment of growing flowers, which largely 
contributed to the pictorial effect, if we may so term it, of 
the entire display. 

[The correspondent who sent us the above report, adds 
that there is no other colony of the Australian group so well 
adapted to the pursuit of horticulture as'Tasmania. In fact 
it bears the enviable reputation of being “the Garden of 
Australia ;” and no one after reading the report and the 
list we have of prizes awarded to Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
Petunias, Cinerarias, Azaleas, and numerous single speci- 
mens of other plants, frnits, and vegetables would be in- 
clined to doubt its title to that reputation. | 


/ 
BEURRE CLAIRGEAU PEAR—MUSCAT DE 
SARBELLE GRAPE. 

In Dr. Hogg’s “Fruit Manual,” first edition, he speaks 
thus of the Beurré Clairgeau Pear:—“* A handsome and 
showy Pear, ripe in November. Its appearance is its 
greatest recommendation.” 

Two years ago I planted a bush of this sort, and I 
gathered from it in October this year half a dozen Pears, 
which I laid upon a shelf in my sitting-room, where a fire 
is kept up, and a few days ago I felt the Pears, and they 
showed no sign of ripening ; but this day I tried them again, 
they had turned to an orange red colour, and are melting 
and musky, not coarse-grained, but very agreeable. I had 
thought of destroying the bush, or grafting it with some- 


thing else, relying upon the rather unfavourable character 
given by Dr. Hogg; but as a December Pear I think it 
quite worth saving, and equal to most, 

I do not think, too, that enough justice is done to the 
Muscat de Sarbelle Grape by Dr. Hogg. It does not cer- 
tainly hang or set well, but the flayour is rich and sweet, 
and it is hardy and prolific. I am very sorry to differ from 
such a judge as Dr. Hogg, but I speak of fruit as of men— 
as I find them.—Jas. C. Barnuam, Norwich. 


[We are glad to find that Beurré Clairgeau succeeds so 
well at Norwich, and is not coarse-grained. It is doubtless a 


‘very handsome Pear, though, as our correspondent remarks, 


it is melting and musky, but very agreeable; still it will not 
compare in flavour with Glou Morceau, Knight’s Monarch, 
Moccas, Winter Nelis, Henriette Bouvier, Thompson’s, and 
many others that are in season at the same time]. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIRTY. 


Tue second of the Saturday Shows was held at South 
Kensington on the 14th inst., in the same place as its prede- 
cessor—a heated room adjoining the eastern entrance and 
conservatory. ‘The last Show, though small, was varied, 
and had a respectable appearance, but on this occasion 
there was very little to be seen, and hardly any one to see 
it. Between 3 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon, when we 
visited it, there were not half a dozen people in the room, 
and not more than a score or two in the conservatory listen- 
ing to the band, which was indeed the only attraction. The 
objects invited were Cyclamens, and of these two small lots 
were shown. That from Messrs. H. G. Henderson, which 
received a first-class certificate, contained several pretty 
varieties, and well grown; the other, which was second, 
came from Mr. Aldred, Kilburn, and consisted of seedlings. 

Messrs. E. G. Henderson also received second-class cer- 
tificates for Sonchus laciniatus, with ornamental deeply cut 
bright green leaves; and Senecio Ghiesbreghti, with large 
heads of yellow flowers, but rather coarse-looking. 

From the Rev. George Cheere, Papworth Hall, Caxton, 
came anice plant of Mignonette, and Mrs. Pollock Geranium, 
from a cutting put in in August, and kept in a cool green- 
house, the plant having its beautiful zonate markings very 
well developed. For both of these objects first-class certi- 
ficates were awarded to Mr. Cheere. 

Lastly, Mr. Meredith, Garston, exhibited splendid bunches 
of Biack Alicante Grape, the large oval berries of which 
were covered with a dense bluish-black bloom. For this a 
first-class certificate was awarded. Child of Hale, a seedling 
between the Muscat of Alexandria and Syrian, and which 
has been already several times noticed in these columns, 
was also shown by the same exhibitor. The bunch was 
about 11 inches long, and 8} across the shoulders. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Manvrine and trenching vacant ground should be pro- 
ceeded with in favourable weather. ‘The formation of new 
borders, and all descriptions of work requiring the removal 
of earth, should also be attended to. Clean plots of ground 
immediately the crops are off, as, if refuse is left, it only 
affords shelter to vermin. In mild weather the vegetable 
quarters would be much benefited by a dressing of salt and 
hot lime, repeated two or three times. ‘This, by killing the 
present stock of slugs, will save much after-trouble. In 
dry weather stir between such crops as Cabbage, Lettuce, 
Peas, &e. Artichokes (Jerusalem), trench them out and store 
the best in sand for use, and replant the remainder. Onions, 
sow in a warm corner for spring use, and plant out small 
ones of last year’s growth for the same purpose, and to bulb 
for kitchen use; the soil should be light and rich. Shallots, 
a healthy well-prepared situation should be chosen for them, 
some charred refuse applied, and the roots placed on the 
surface of the soil. By this treatment this useful bulb will 
increase most abundantly; no frost will injure it; and if 
worms ave found troublesome at first, in cia ncing. them, 
nothing more is required but a slight sprinkling of slaked 
lime ; the roots soon push into the soil, and become firmly 
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fixed. Horseradish, this should be trenched out, the best 
roots stored in sand, the soil well manured, and the small 
replanted. In this department, as in others, alterations 
will oceasionally be required, such as taking up and relaying 
Box-edgings that have become imperfect, or grown too 
strong and bulky, turning or surfacing walks with fresh 
grayel; and such jobs should be done, if possible, before 
the busy season. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

If any planting of fruit trees remains to be done, this 
should be seen to very soon, and every available dispatch 
used to complete it. If it is worth while to occupy ground 
with fruit trees, and incur the expense, &c., of planting 
them, it is certainly worth consideration whether the ground 
is in the best possible state of preparation for being planted 
with fruit trees, and to incur any expense and trouble which 
may be necessary to render the soil as suitable as it can be 
made for the kind of trees with which it is to be planted. 
To do this is seldom a work involving much direct outlay; 
for, if the ground is well drained, little else is required 
except labour, as a supply of good loamy soil can generally 
be obtained about most places in the country. It is useless 
to plant trees except there is a fair prospect of their doing 
well; and the necessary preparations for securing this can 


be more conveniently, cheaply, and effectually made before | 


planting than afterwards. 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Let the most be made of favourable weather in the way of | 


pushing forward new work, and all out-door operations. Turf, 
not level, is an eyesore all the season through, and it makes 
the mowing more tedious and difficult: hence it is worth an 
effort to spare time to make it level and smooth. Sweep 
lawns occasionally, to clear them of fallen bits of sticks, &e.; 


and use the roller here and on gravel frequently, to secure | 


a firm smooth surface. 


If bulbs, &e., were planted, as | 


advised, in the beds which are afterwards devoted to the | 


usual bedding-out plants, they will now be pushing above | During the last frost we thus lost a lot of nice Cauliflower. 


ground, and will require a slight protection. Sawdust, leaf 


mould, or old tan may be put over such as the best sorts of | 
Anemones, Scillas, Hyacinths, and Tulips, covering the sur- | 


face afterwards, to resemble that of the other beds. Deci- 
duous trees and shrubs for ornamental purposes, may be 
moved with safety while the mild weather lasts, and the 
roots protected by a mulching or covering of rotten dung; 
any in danger of being blown about by high winds, and 
their roots injured, to be supported by stout stakes. Where 
any shrubs, particularly choice sorts, are not growing 


vigorously, the extremities of the roots should be searched | 


for carefully with a fork, and a trench, 18 inches or 2 feet 
wide, made around them on the outside, and fresh and en- 
riched soil filled into the trench, in which the roots will ex- 
tend and lururiate during the summer. Although evergreens, 
for the most part, thrive well in loam of a middling texture, 
some, such as Kalmias, Rhododendrons, and other American 
shrubs, do best in a mossy humid soil, or peat earth; and, 
although deciduous shrubs in general thrive well in light 
loamy or sandy soils, some kinds, such as Roses and Acacias, 
flower better in a rich mellow loam; but whoever is curious 
in collections of shrubs is generally acquainted with the 
soils most suitable for their healthy growth. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Stagnant air will prove unfavourable to the plants bloom- 
ing in the conservatory, and water settling on the flowers 
will soon destroy them ; moderate fires, with ventilation when 
the weather will permit, will be necessary. Water sparingly, 
and damp the house as moderately as possible. Do not 
allow bulbs to remain in the forcing-pit after they have 
developed their blossom, they may be preserved much longer 
in the conservatory. Luculia cratissima should have the 
favoured place. Cinerarias will now for some time add to 
the gaiety. In the greenhouse, Pelargoniums will soon 
require additional pot-room. See that your specimen plants 
are not too closely placed. It is extremely difficult to keep 
plants of this sort inactive, repress yery active growth by 
Keeping them cool and airy. Calceolarias may be slightly 
encouraged to grow. Where the twiners for covering the 
roof are grown in boxes, or have but limited root-room, as 
much of the surface soil should be removed annually as can 
be done without seriously injuring the roots, replacing it 


| ground is suitable. 
| first crop we gain a little in time, and we save hunting 


with some good, rich, fresh soil, and this cannot be done at 
a better season than the present. Attend to the training 
of plants on wires and trellises. Fast-growing plants, such 
as Tropeolums, will require looking to frequently. The 
various composts that will soon be required for potting 
plants will be benefited by being frequently turned over 
during dry frosty weather. Such composts should not be 
allowed to become wet either from exposure to rain or snow. 
PITS AND FRAMES. 

The stock of bedding-out plants should now be looked 
over; where anything is short remove a portion of the stock 
into a warm house to produce cuttings for propagation. It 
is often difficult to procure sufficient plants of some kinds in 
the autumn; and cuttings of all the more softwooded plants 
struck in this and the next month, and properly hardened 
off, will bloom equally well, if not better, than those struck 
in the previous autumn. It is, however, advisable to have 
bedding-out Geraniums and other woody plants struck and 
well established hefore winter.—W. Kzane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Turf-pits, Earth-pits, §c—One of the greatest drawbacks 
attending turf-pits, in winter, is the harbour that the dry 
turf walls afford to mice and rats, especially the former. 
The evil is increased if any old stakes or boards have been 
used to help to keep up the back wall: hence it is often 
better to dispense with the boards, so as to afford no lodging- 
place behind them. Even with them all will go on well 
enough until a sharp frost come; but then, if you are 
forced to have the whole covered up for a week or so, the 
mice will be apt to poach on your preserves, nibbling out 
the centres of Caulifiowers, and even pretty well taking 
away all but the outside leaves of blanched Endive and 
Lettuce; the more blanched the more will they like it. 


Cats are a good remedy at times, but they do little good 
when shut up in total darkness. The old tales of cats 
seeing best in the dark must be taken with a certain allow- 
ance; for, though they do see well in twilight and compara- 
tive darkness, when shut up without any light they will 
have little but their scent and their whiskers to guide them. 
Traps, and phosphoric paste spread on bread and butter, 
are best for the common mice; but large grass mice are 
difficult to catch, and are generally most readily captured 
by fine wire snares in their runs. 

Peas and Beans.—Proteeted those sown under protection. 
Will make the first sowing out of doors as soon as the 
We think that by transplanting the 


after slugs and mice in winter. 

Celery.—Removed the stubble, so as to expose the heads 
of the Celery. We have not yet had frost severe enough 
to necessitate a covering of branches, and then some litter 
above it. In very severe weather, when much protection is 
necessary, the branches, roughly hooped, keep the weight 
of the litter from pressing on the foliage of the Celery, 
especially when a sudden thaw comes. When the leaves 
are much injured. and the leaf-stalks broken, the Celery is 
apt to decay in the bed, and in that case it will keep better 
if taken up rather dry, and packed closely together in a 
dark place. The snow falling heavily will be a good pro- 
tection if frost come. We can prognosticate little at present 
in these sudden changes. 

Potatoes.—Looked over those intended for seed, laying them 
open that they might not sprout too much. A nice lotin small 
pots, the latter filled with roots, in the Mushroom-house, 
are waiting for a chance to be transferred to beds, with just 
a little heat from leaves below them. These generally crop 
all the sooner from the roots being confined. At first much 
heat is disliked by the Potato, and early ones rarely crop. 
well when it is given. Slow and sure is a better motto. To 
have nice young ones now, they should have been started in 
October. Winter-grown ones, however, are seldom nice and 
mealy unless they get sun; and young waxy ones, or what 
seem so, may be had with less trouble by planting about the 
middle and end of July, and keeping the produce in dryish 
earth. j 
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™ Dwarf Kidney Beans.—Sowed in boxes in front of Cucum- 
ber-bed, to be afterwards transplanted into beds or pots. At 
this season we prefer pots, as they are easier managed and 
can be moved, where room is limited, to suit any fresh 
arrangement. How few can complain of an inability to fill 
all their glass space, the cry is all in an opposite direction. 
How shall we give anything like justice to the myriads of 
things requiring our attention, and all demanding the best 
positions ? 

Cabbages.—Stirred the surface of the soil and put some 
charred rubbish round the plants, which will keep some 


enemies from them and Lettuees; but we have also been. 


obliged to place a net all round the quarter to save the nice 
young plants from rabbits and hares. This garden is sur- 
rounded by an Ivy fence which looks nice in the place, but 
it is a fine harbour for these maranders, and they lie so 
close in it that there is great difficulty in dislodging them. 
These thieves do eat the Cabbaces, and, therefore, do a litile 
good for themselves; but when they nip out the points of 
young trees, and top the shoots and leave them, they do so 
much mischief that no quarter should be given them. For 
want of netting-in a young plantation of trees, &e., we 
used to find a stout softish string well dipped in oil and tar, 
and. stretched all round some 6 inches from the ground, a 
good preservative, taking care to run a brush with the moist 
material along the string when it became dry. We shall be 
obliged to try this and other plans again. Will any corre- 
spondent say what is the best and simplest protection from 
these marauders in the case of young plantations? Our ex- 
perience leads us to the conclusion, that what will deter at 
one time ceases eventually to be any bugbear, animals in 
this respect becoming too much like men, who are apt to 
form ideas of what is vicious and wrong, in proportion as 
they refrain or indulge. 

Cucumbers and other matters much the same as previous 
weeks. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 


Pruned, &c., in favourable weather. Watered Strawberries 
under cover and coming into bloom. Looked over Grapes, 
and examined the fiuit-room. Apples are in general keep- 
ing well, as they ought to do after such a dry summer. 
Continued most of the operations alluded to last week. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The snow will temporarily stop our work of grubbing up 
old stumps and roots from a part where trees have been 
felled, and where some more ornamental objects will be sub- 
stituted. The best way to do such work, when the ground 
is full of roots, is not only to take up all the stumps, but to 
trench the ground and clear it of roots. Where the ground 
had previously been thickly planted, this is a very laborious 
operation, and takes up much time; but it is by far the 
best, as the decaying roots of the removed trees are apt to 
become harbours for various sorts of fungi, &c., that will be 
apt to hurt the roots of the fresh trees. The next best, 
perhaps, and which we will adopt to save time, is to take 
out the stumps that are most in our way, to chip the out- 
sides of hardwooded trees of the bark and a portion of the 
alburnum, coat these parts with tar, and then bore two or 
three holes about the centre of the stump. The tar will 
prevent the dock stooling at the sides, and the holes, 
becoming receptacles for moisture, will cause the dock 
gradually to rot away. ‘Then take out holes from 5 to 
10 feet in diameter, and fill up with good fresh soil, and 
plant on knolls if deemed advisable, which is suitable for 
most of the Pine tribe. Such fresh soil would be a necessary 
addition to the exhausted earth at any rate. The old soil, 
outside of the mounds, will derive fertility from the want of 
cropping; but when the roots of the young trees penetrate 
into the old soil, and if it be deemed necessary, more fresh 
soil may then be added. This hole, mound, and platform 
planting enables a person to do the work sooner at first, 
and yet gives the fresh trees a good chance, and then more 
help can be given at a convenient opportunity, when time 
can be better spared. In most gardens large jobs can 
hardly be carried out and thoroughly finished at once, with 
the usual complement of labour, when it could be comfort- 
ably managed when done at different and suitable times. 
The plants also get the fresh food just as they are prepared 
toenjoy it. Nevertheless, we would prefer thorough trenching 


at first, as then the trees might be helped continuously all 
the same, whether planted on the level or elevated on 
mounds. In the latter case, if the tunf is removed, the 
mound can be easily widened. Would Mr. Barnes kindly 
tell our readers if he has yet added to the mounds of the 
Wellingtonia group at Bicton, the size of these mounds, 
and the size of the plants now? It would be interesting to 
many to know. 

Turning-up Flower-beds and Borders.—W here these are not 
planted this work has been proceeded with in suitable 
weather. One of our points is deep stirring, and generally 
mixing just a little of the subsoil, stirring that, however, 
and leaving it mostly where itis. Last season, though so 
dry, Searlet Gernaniums did splendidly, never better; but 
in taking some up we traced the roots fully 4 feet down. 
All their roots were much deeper than usual. Surface- 
rooting plants, as Calceolarias, suffered most. Never did 
there seem such rooting work before. The ground turned 
up now seems in many cases as full of roots, as an old wig is 
full of hair. The turning-up of these, and the frost and the 
atmosphere together, will reduce these decomposing roots 
into manure for the future crop. We prefer ridging-up all such 
soil, and mixing considerably as we go along, and keeping 
a good portion of the surface soil at the surface, instead of 
turning it down to the bottom of the trench. The surface 
soil is the richest, and we wish the richest to be at the sur- 
face to encourage quick growth when the plants are turned 
out. The comparatively poorer soil at a greater depth gives 
just enough of a check to promote free blooming. Were 
the richest soil turned to the bottom, we would have more 
foliage than we wanted, and would be obliged to plant 
thinner and to disleaf considerably besides. To insure rich- 
ness at the surface, what little we can give in the shape of 
leaf mould or well-rotted hotbed manure (mostly leaves 
with a little dung), we place on the surface. This, though 
no doubt the practice would be condemned by good agri- 
culturists, we generally throw over the ridges and leave it 
there for a considerable time exposed. We no doubt lose 
manurial properties by the exposure, but we gain in sweet- 
ness and the killing of worms, &e., by the frost, We gene- 
rally turn it in a few inches without levelling the ridges 
before it would be too much dried by spring winds. Insuch 


; mellow surfaces most things succeed well when they are 


turned out, and one secret of a rich flower garden in sum- 
mer, we believe to be free growth at first and more stunted 
growth afterwards. The deep stirring prevents much of a 
check, secures so far against dryness, whilst the compara- 
tive poverty of the deeper soil prevents over-luxuriance. Of 
course when great luxuriance, as in the ease of fine-foliaged 
plants, is the object, the opposite course should be followed, 
as with Ricinus, Canna, &c. ~ 

Went on as occasion permitted in looking after young 
plants, damping, giving air, putting a little fire on, especi- 
ally during the day, and potting greenhouse and stove plants 
as detailed in previous weeks. 

Tce and Snow.——Had we not some ice we would have been 
snow-rolling. It is just rather thin for that purpose, but 
still a good deal could have been obtained; and if a little 
more fall we will most likely take advantage of it. We 
presumed almost everybody knew how to do the work, but 
everybody does not; as not so long ago we saw some big 
men lifting the snow gingerly on shovels, after scraping it 
and throwing it into a cart—a very roundabout mode of 
proceeding. The snow will roll only when it is soft or fresh- 
fallen. Just stoop down, and make a good-sized ball as if 
you were to go snowballing on a large scale. ‘Turn the ball 
over and over in the snow, and as it collects and gets large 
you may want a man or two to help you with the huge 
mound that adds to itself in bulk and solidity as it is rolled 
along. The size of the huge ball may be in proportion as 
to how you are to get it into the ice-house or ice-stack. In 
the former case it may be as large as may be turned on to 
a barrow; the barrow being laid down on one side. If to be 
taken by a cart, the larger the mound is the better, as then 
it can be ent into great lumps with a shovel. A heap is 
easiest made for a stack when you can roll the snow from 
all the surrounding ground. If to be carted it is of less. 
moment where you bring it from. If the snow is fresh and 
soft a little water will help to solidify it when knocked firmly 
together. In the case of a stack out of doors, watering the 
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outside before a frosty night will be a good preservative 
before covering. 5 

It is now very many years since we listened, delighted 
and instructed, to some of Mr. Keane’s literary and scientific 
essayS at the West London Gardeners’ Association for 
Mutual Improvement. We wish he would write just such 
an essay on the principles of ice-preserving as he would 
have done then, with just the view before him of such a 
number of upturned faces, with ears taking in every word, 
and reasoning and criticising going on quietly until he had 
uttered the last word. The temperature of the ice is to us 
far from a settled question. The boiling water used for 
each foot of ice, see page 29, must raise its temperature. 
Suppose that ice must absorb some 140° to become fluid, is 
it not feasible to suppose that the boiling water would help 
to promote that fluidity? There is a little doubt about the 
whole question, so much so that we have for years done 
little or nothing in an artificial way tothe ice. There might 
be a difficulty, too, in getting the boiling water, and it would 
be easy to err as to the proper quantity. Would our friend 
give us more insight into this matter ?—R. F. 


Corron.—In these days of cotton famine, as there are 
many persons who have hothouses who would like to rear 
plants for the sake of curiosity, I may state that I have 
some samples of Sea Island and New Orleans Cotton seed 
by me, and sometimes I have quite a number of sorts, which 
I test for the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester. I 
shall be happy to send a few to any one on receipt of a 
stamped and directed envelope—JouN Hacur, 36, Mount 
Street, Ashton-wnder-Lyne. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


W. Cutbush & Son, Highgate, London.—Catalogue of Select 
Vegetable, Flower, and Farm Seeds. 

C. E. Brydges, St. James’s Square, Cheltenham.—Spring 
Catalogue of Kitchen Garden, Farm, and Flower Seeds. 

R. H. Poynter, County Seed Establishment, Taunton.— 
Retail List of English and Foreign Seeds. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Janvary 14. 


The supply, both of out and in-door produce, is, for the season, well kept 
up. Grapes are unusually plentifnl; Pines just sufficient to meet the 
demand; good dessert Pears very scarce; Oranges and Lemons good and 
abundant Forced vegetables consist of the same articles as last week, and 
the Lettuce from the continent is tender and good. Unless very severe 
Weather occur, there seems little likelihood of there being much change 
in quotations for some weeks. 


FRUIT. 
Sac Brac s. ds. d 
Oto2 0 }-Melons ..............each 2 6tod 0 
0 O 0} Mulberri punnet 0 0 0 0 
i 0 O O| Nectarines . .doz 0 0 00 
Chestnuts . 0 20 0} Oranges... 100 5 90 10 0 
Currants, Red...4 si 0 O 0} Peaches doz. 0 0 O 0 
. Black. 0 0 0} Pears (kitchen)...bush. 5 0 10 0 
0 00 dessert... doz 3 0 6 0 
0 60 0} Pine Apples 60 9.0 
fe 0 80 0} Plums. 00 00 
Gooseberties ..}sieve 0 0 0 0| Pomesr Chg cialedy 
Grapes, Hamburghslb 3 0 S$ 0] Quinces . 00 0.0 
Muscats 6 0 10 6} Raspberries 00 00 
Lemons ..... 5 0 10 0} Waluuts 14402) 0 
VEGETABLES. 
8. d. s. d| a: d. os. d 
0 OtoO 0} Leeks... 0 2t09 3 
10 0 15 0} Lettuce. 20 40 
0 0 O 0} Mushrooms pottle 16 2 6 
2 6 5 0} Mustd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 6 
PQS: (0 senaeace os DUSHEl) 4710) 975) (0 
LOU er) ce 06 08 
2 6 'S' 6 40 60 
1 6 3 0} Parsnips . Oe (0 
0 0 O 0| Peas...... O'iO3) 20250 
0 5 O S| Potatoes 26 40 
2 0 6 Oj} Radishes doz. bunches 0 9 1 0 
1 0 2 0} Rhubarb .. 09 16 
ve” S$ 10 PUGH 2hi6 
26 3 0 AL (683190. 
0S *0i~D 20 ar su 
08 00 00 00 
catea vee 03 00 APSE bcvatsen 03 06 
Horseradish ...bundle 2 6 4 0! VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Jownal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


CucUMBERS FoR ExursitTion (JV, Brown) —There are no varieties superior 
to those you mention. 


GARDEN Pots (A Constant Subscriber).—For the smaller sizes the price 
is about 2s. a-cast; very large pois are dearer. 

FiLowers REequirep.—Can any of your readers tell me where to procure 
some healthy plants of the double blush, double flesh, and double copper- 
coloured varieties of Primula acaulis, or the double white Hepatica 2—Rev. 
H. H. C., Rectory, Drayton Banchory, Tring. [Any one able to supply 
our correspondent should direct to him. We cannot insert answers.} 


Wuotrenra (J. G.}.—‘* Whatis the plant mentioned in the following extract 
from Gilbert and Churchill’s * The Dolomite Mountains’ ?”,—‘* Churchill gaye 
an account of his hunting among the mountains for Wulfenia, a rare and 
graceful plant, something like a Foxglove, about 18 inches high, provided 
with a ro-ette of large scalloped leaves, of a Lettuce-like form, and a stem 
all but bare of leaves, crowned with a spike of deep purple-blue flowers. 
It grows here in vast masses, on the mountain side, 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and when sunlight falls upon it its glowing tiut is visible at 
a great distance.’ It is Wulfenia carinthiaca. There is a drawing of it 
in Jacquin’s “‘Icones Plantarum Rariorum.”’ Willdenow says it is found 
in rich soil on the highest of the Carinthian Alps. Flowers in July. Root 
creeping and perennial. Leaves in a tuft, all radical, obovate, 4 inches 
long, smooth, shining, and creuate. Flowers large, handsome, in a dense 
cluster, on a slightly scaly stem. y E 

GiazING witHour Pourry—RemMoyine OLp Purry—VENTILATING AN 
OrcHarD-HOUsE (Live and Learn).—We have no experience in glazing 
without putty. Perhaps some of our correspondents will favour us with 
the most approved method of doing this, and also whether it will stand 
wind and wet. Old putty may be softened by applying to it rags dipped in 
a saturated solution of caustic potash, leaving them on for twelve hours, or 
by rubbing a hot iron along the putty. In ventilating a wall covered with 
glass we prefer having the ventilators horizontally along the back throughout 
the entire length, and this especially when there are Vines or Peaches on 
the back wall. In addition to this it is as well to have ventilating openings 
in front, immediately below the roof. We like these befter than vertical 
openings the fulllength of the rafter at 6 feet or any other distance apart, 
they being very well for moveable houses, but not desirable for fixed 
structures, 

WEEDS ON GRAVEL WaAtx (4. B.).—If you spread salt on the walk in 
dry weather, so as to cover it about one-eighth of an inch thick, that will 
destroy most of the grass. Th's, repeated from time to time, as the weeds 
present themselves, is, we fear, your only effectual remedy, as you do not 
like the walk to be frequently broken up. Taking off 3 inches of the 
gravel, and placing a layer of gas lime an inch thick, relaying the gravel 
over it, and rolling firm, would most certainly prevent weeds growing for 
some time, but the smell, we think, would be unendurable. 


CLIMBERS FOR VERANDAH (An Old Subscriber).—We do not know of a 
hardy variegated climber except Lonicera brachypoda aureo-reticulata, a 
variety of the Sweet Jasmine (Jasminum officinale foliis aureis), not yet 
sent out; and a variety of Vine (Vitis vinifera variegata). Of evergreen 
climbers there are few suitable for the purpose. The following would 
answer :—Ceanothus azureus and its variety pallidus, C. dentatus, rigidus, 
and floribundus; Berberis Darwinti, Cotoneaster Simmonsii and buxifolia, 
Arbutus procera and Menziesii, Escallonia glandulosa and macrantha, Garrya 
macrophylla and elliptica, Eugenia Ugni, Photinia serrulata, Ligustrum 
japonicum, Magnolia grandiflora, the Exmouth variety, and floribunda; 
and Crateegus pyracantha leucocarpus, and crenulatus. Unless yours is a 
warm locality the following, in addition to the two varieties of Pyracanthi 
though not evergreen climbers, are, nevertheless, fine flowering climbers, ant 
would answer much better:—Jasminum nudiflorum, Solanum jasminoides, 
Passiflora ceerulea, Glycine sinensis and its variety alba, Forsythia suspensa, 
Jasminum chrysanthum, officinale grandiflorum ; Caprifolium Shepherdi, 
odoratissimum, sempervirens, Brownii, Youngii, and floribundum ; Bignonia 
radicans, Clematis lanuginosa, florida var. Sieboldi, azurea and its 
variety odorata; Shillingii, and venosa; Aristolochia sipho, and Eccremo- 
carpus seaber. Manetti stocks are the stocks on which Roses are often 
budded, being rooted suckers or cuttings of the Manetti Rose, a strong free- 
growing and rooting variety. 

CHEILANTHES FRAGRANS OR ODoORA (Filiz-mas).—This is very difficult to 
cultivate. It is from the south of Europe, and requires an airy yet moist 
greenhouse temperature. Cheilanthes generally hike a moist but not 
stagnant atmosphere, and are yery impatient of moisture on the fronds; 
syringing should, therefore, be avoided. We found it did best in a well- 
drained pot, in a compost of pieces of sandstone, the size of a Walnut, one 
half and the other half turfy peat and loam in equal quantities, with a free 
admixture of silver sand. It was kept well watered at the root, andina 
light but partially shaded greenhouse fernery, having a moist but airy 
atmosphere, and it grew fairly. A hot, close, or stagnant atmosphere, and 
very wet and dark situation, are most injurious to it. 

Prars FOR Pyramims (T7yro).—Doyenné a’Eté, Baronne de Mello, and 
Usbanictey succeed in that form. The other two we never knew to be 50 
trained. u 
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Boranrcat Cuassirication (@. Brown).—We do not remember your 
query. 

Lear Moun, &c. (A Subscriber).—You may keep your leaf mould and 
loam in bags in your cellar without injury to anything but the bags. Tar- 
paulin js better than wats for covering pits, us it excludes wet, especially if 
you put a little hay or straw between the glass and tarpaulin. 

Drnection (M. A.)—Mr. Thomson, Archerfield, Drem, N.B. We are 
not aware that the Vine you mention has been supplied to the trade. 


Focusra SrEDLING (Sarniana).—It is impossible to give an opinion of 
the merits of a seedling from a single flower and leaf. It seems a cross 
with corymbiflora. The other litle scrap seems to bea Crucianella, but no 
judgment can be formed on such fragments. 


Sourn Avsrratran Prant (Country Curate).—We do not know it by the 
colonial name ‘Shirt’s Desert Pea,” but as its ‘‘ flowers are scarlet, with a 
large black eye,” we think it is, probably, Clianthnus punicens. Portraits 
of this are in the ‘* Botanical Register,” ‘* Horticultural Society's Transac- 
tions,” and Paxton’s ‘‘ Magazine of Botany.” 


Crickets 1y CUCUMBER-HOUSE—Poprar Curtines (A Weekly Reader),— 
The most effectual remedy is to poison them by spreading phosphorus 
paste on thin slices of bread, the same as if buttering these thickly. This 
preparation placed in their haunts will kill many—certainly all that partake 
of it. It should be laid at night, as the directions on the cover will inform 
you. Now isa good time to ‘insert Poplar cuttings, but the sooner it is 
done after the leaves fall the better. They should be taken from the strong 
growths of last year and be cut into lengths of from 8 to 12 inches, two- 
thirds of their length being inserted in the soil. The distance should be 


about 6 inches apart, and 12 or 15 in the rows. The moderately strong 
wood is the best. 


InvIARUBBER PLaNtT SHEDDING ITs LEAvES— PLanTs FOR HANGING 
BaskeTs—Tanrirs ON Ferns (A Constant Reader).—The leaves fall, we 
should think, through want of light, and the extreme dryness of the atmo- 
sphere in the crawing-room ; for though this plant will endure almost any 
treatment, ic cannot thrive in a dark and extremely dry atmosphere for a 
lengtbened period. The plants for baskets outside a west window are few, 
and, though we name some, we do not vouch for their doing either well or 
flowering at the time named—Vincas, six sorts; Lysimachia nummolaria ; 
Antirrhinum linariefolium; Campanula garganica, C Barrelieri, Convol- 
vulus mauritanicus, Linaria cymbalaria, and its variety alba; Saxifraga 
japonica, and S. sarmentosa. Sedum Sieboldi; and the variegated-leaved 
Strawberry is very pretty; but nothing is handsomer than the variegated 
gold and silver, and the small green-leaved Ivies, If the Ferns in the fern- 
case are not much infested with thrips the latter may be rem»ved witha damp 
sponge, to which they will adhere on its being drawn over them, care being 
taken not to injure the fronds. If very much infested the best plan would 
be to fill the case quite full of tobacco smoke, removing the case to an out- 
house for the operation. If fumigated the fronds of the Ferns should be 
dry. By removing the thrips with a damp sponge you may soon clear the 
case, but to prevent their attacks in future the atmosphere should be kept 
more moist. 


Booxrs (A Goose).—‘* The Garden Manual”’ for twenty postage stamps, 
and ‘‘ The Poultry-Book for the Many” for seven postage stamps, can be 
had free by post from our office, and will suit you. 


Names oy Fruir (F. H.).—1, Henriette; 2, Glou Morceau; 4 and 6, 
Napoléon; 5, Easter Beurré. 


Names or Prants (£. H. N.).—1 and 5, Athyrium Filix-foemina; 
2, Asplenium microdon.—A rare British variety of either A. Janceolatum or 
the Adiantum nigrum; yours is not advanced enovgh to say to which it 
belongs. 3 and 7, Lastrea dilatata ; 4 may be Asplenium lanceolatum in 
a wretchedly starved state, but is more like a bad frond of A. fontanum ; 
6, Tolystichum aculeatum lobatu.n, young; 8, Lastreammula; 9, Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum. (Allen Mallet).—Pteris aquilina. 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


ARTIFICIAL HATCHING. 

THERE is nothing absolutely new under the sun! Even 
hatching chickens by artificial means has been carried on 
in Egypt, China, and other eastern countries, from the re- 
motest ages to the present day; and yet in England it has 
hitherto proved a failure in a commercial point of view. It 
is true that in Egypt, where they hatch many millions of 
poultry annually, artificial hatching is a trade of itself, 
carried on by hundreds of proprietors of ovens, and their 
success in hatching will be apparent when it is stated that 
they sell one hundred newly-hatched chickens for about 3s., 
or that they will return, free of charge, sixty chickens for 
every hundred eggs entrusted to them for hatching. It is 
also true, that the climate and soil of Egypt are more fayour- 
able than those of England to the rearing of poultry; but 
then, why should we not appeal to science to assist us in 
overcoming the drawbacks of our soil and climate? No doubt 
we shall never be able to produce poultry so cheap as in 
Egypt, where soil, climate, labour, and cost of land are 
eminently favourable to a cheap production; but in com- 
pensation we can obtain far higher and in proportion more 


remunerative prices for our poultry, their feathers, and 
manure. 


It is an acknowledged fact, that the artificial hatching of 
eggs in England although carried out on principles not in 
strict harmony with the natural incubation of a hen, has yet 
proved far more successful than the artificial rearing of 
chickens. This, of course, is solely to be ascribed to the 
improvident way in which chickens are treated before they 
have their natural protection, their feathers, in a climate 
where the sudden changes in the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, and the almost continual humidity of the soil, act 
prejudicially on young animal life ; but surely these are diffi- 
culties which can easily be overcome? Do we not obtain 
in England by artificial means such splendid tropical fruits 
as no tropical climate can produce? And why not surpass 
Egypt in rearing poultry, if not in cost at least in quality 
and scientific feeding and fattening, for which far more 
remunerative prices are obtained? Well, all this can now 
be accomplished in England by any person who will follow 
my plan of hatching, rearing, and fattening poultry by 
artificial means. This plan must necessarily be modified 
according to the importance of the breeding establishment 
and the number of eggs to be hatched daily—from one to a 
thousand—but the main principles essential to the successful 
artificial breeding of poultry will, under any circumstances, 
remain the same. 


THE ARTIFICIAL HATCHING ROOM. 


Fig. 17.—Artificial Hatching Room. 


The floor of this room should be formed of concrete, the 
sides of moveable glazed frames, and the roof of boards 
covered with asphalted felt, slates, or zinc. The interior 
ought to be fitted along the sides with moveable shelves, 
which can be drawn out for cleaning. These shelves will be 
divided into separate compartments, 3 feet long, 2 feet wide, 
and 1 foothigh, the sides and the front, which forms a door, 
should be made of galvanised iron wire. In each compart- 
ment ought to be a frame lined underneath with long fleece 
the same as in the portable artificial mother’s. In these 
compartments the chickens are placed from their birth up 
to a week or ten days old, when they are put under the care 
of an artificial moveable mother (see fig. 15), in small esta- 
blishments, or in the artificial rearing home in large esta- 
blishments. These compartments ought to be covered with 
a telt carpet, which must. however, be kept well cleaned and 
occasionally dipped in boiling water. The best way to supply 
food and water to such young chickens is by means of two 
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Fig. 18.—Feeding and Drinking Saucers | Fig. 19,—Feeding and Dcinking 
for Young Chickens. Vessel for Young Chickens. 


saucers (see jig. 18), one within the other, and between 
which the food or Water is put. This will prevent them 
wetting themselves or scratching the food about. The 
hatching room will require no heating apparatus, as the 
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heat from the hatching apparatus, which is kept in the 
middle of this room, will keep the temperature sufficiently 
high during winter. Near the ridge of the roof ventilating- 
frames should be fixed, and near the floor one or two sliding 
doors should be provided to allow of the admission of cold air. 

Chickens hatched in a dry atmosphere will never be so 
strong and healthy as those hatched in a moist heat, as is 
evident from the difference in the appearance of a brood 
hatched in a loft, and one hatched in the field; and as a moist 
temperature is highly desirable, it should be provided for in 
artificial hatching. The apparatus described below, although 
only calculated to hatch one egg per day, combines the same 
advantages as one capable of hatching one thousand eggs 
per day, and will answer for all the requirements of an 
amateur breeder. Besides it is so portable and convenient 
in its construction that it can be placed in a bed-room, and 
while hatching it will keep the room warm day and night, 
and the light from the gas or lamp will serve as a night licht. 


PORTABLE ARTIFICIAL HEN FOR HATCHING. 
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Fig. 20.— Portable Artificial Hen for Hatching. Perspective elevation. 


From the above perspective elevation and section it will 
be seen that the hatching apparatus consists of separate 
parts. 1. A slass-covered box. 2. A watertank. 3. A floating 
vessel. 4. A gas or oil lamp. é 

The glass-covered box is made of japanned tin, it has a 
glass door through which 
the light can be seen. 
The bottom of this box is 
perforated in the centre 
for the admission of air 
to the lamp, and the other 
partis carpeted to receive 
the chickens as they leave 
their shelis. About 12 
inches from the bottom 
are tour brackets to re- 
ceive the water tank. The 
lid has a perforated bor- 
der for the escape of the 
vitiated air and the steam 
from the water. The sides 
" are provided with handles 
for carrying the box from one place to another, and it stands 
on four knobs to allow of a free passage of air underneath. 

The water tank is made of tin, and a little smaller than 
the hox so as to allow about half an inch for the free passage 
of air all round. 

The floating vessel is also made of tin, and is a trifle 
smaller than the water tank, so as to allow of its floating in 
it. The centre of this vessel has an oval opening in which 
a tegistering thermometer is kept to show at all times the 
temperature of the water. The bottom of this vessel is 
covered with about an inch deep of silver sand on which the 
eggs are placed. By means of the central opening and that 
between the vessel and the tank, the air is kept in a con- 
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Fig. 21.—Transverse Section. 
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stantly moist condition. The lamp may burn either gas or 
oil, but gas is certainly preferable. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE APPARATUS. 

This is so simple that it can be entrusted to a child, and 
only a very few directions will be necessary. 

Ist. Fill the tank with hot water till the floating vessel 
reaches the top level, then see that the water has a tem- 
perature of nearly 112°. Then light the lamp. Should the 
heat increase reduce the flame, but if the temperature rises 
or decreases but slowly it can be regulated by admitting 
more or less air through the door of the box. 

2nd. The principal point, however, is, that the tempera- 
ture on the sand should not vary much from 1059, and it 
will be found that with a water-heat of 112°, the sand will 
be at 105°, and the eggs at 98°. For beginners it 1s always 
best to put the apparatus in action for a day or two before 
putting eggs in it. 

3rd. Turn the eggs once or twice a-day, and keep the 
water replenished as it evaporates.—G. K. GuryeEin, Civil 


Engineer, London. 
(To be continued.) 


PROFITS OF POULTRY-KEEPING. 

In the article “ Poultry-keeping from a Commercial Point 
of View,” your correspondent, Mr. G. K. Geyelin, makes a 
calculation of the extra revenue to be derived from 3000 
hens, and arrives at a result of rather a startling nature. 
It is true, Mr. Geyelin allows nothing for deaths, &c. ; but 
does he not make a serious mistake in calculating the value 
of the eggs at 15s. per 100? Iam buying good fresh-laid 
eggs now at ls. per dozen, or 8s. 4d. per 100, and, of course, 
the man from whom I buy them gets a good profit, as he has 
to buy them from the farmers’ wives. 

I fear that 5s. per 100 would be nearer the mark than lis. 
and if so, that would reduce the revenue from £675 to £225. 
Still, even then there would be a good profit left, and it is 
astonishing that the cottagers of England do not attend 
more to egg-producing than they have done.—C.S. J. 

[We consider you are quite right, and we have warned 
our readers against accepting Mr. Geyelin’s profit and loss 
statements. Those published and others which we have 
from him for publication, are all far too much in favour of 
the poultry-keeper.— EDs. | 


KENDAL AND NORTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 
POULTRY SHOW. 


Tur tenth annual Show was held on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday last, in the Commercial Assembly Room, 
Highgate, Kendal. 

On account of the Committee not being able to secure the 
commodious room that has been at their disposal for the 
past two years, and there not being another room sufficiently 
large in the town, they were obliged to strike out a number 
of classes which otherwise would have appeared on their 
list. 
The chief feature in the Show was the Game classes, and 
the principal attraction amongst the Game was the class for 
local exhibitors, thirty-three pens competing for the honour of 
being the best pen in the county. The silver cup and second 
prize were won by Mr. Thos. Robinson, of Ulverston, and 
the third and extra first prizes by Mr. Woof, of Old Hutton ; 
an extra prize, in the same class, was taken by Mr. Thompson, 
of Old Hutton. As a class, this was, perhaps, the best in 
the Show, not a single bad bird of any sort being seen in 
any pen. In the Single Game cock and cockerel class the 
competition was very close. For the cup it was a severe 
struggle between the best two pens, and it was only after a 
long comparison that the Judge decided in favour of Mr. 
Fletcher’s splendid bird, though, in our opinion, the cock 
shown by Mr. M. Graham, of Kendal, was equally deserving. 

There was a capital show of Bantams, and in the class for 
Game cock and two hens, no less than thirty-nine pens 
competed. 

In the Hamburgh classes the different varieties were well 
represented; the magnificent birds of Sir St. George Gore 
being conspicuous in éach class, though the head prize, a 
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silver cup, the gift of the Member for Kendal, was carried 
off by Miss Emily Beldon with a pen of Silver-spangied, 
the only pen she had in the Show. 

In the Dorking class the Hopton Hall birds were more 
fortunate, the silver cnp being awarded to them; though 
there was very little between them and the second prize 
birds shown by Mr. Knowles. 

The Cochin-China classes were well represented, consider- 
ing there was not much inducement, there being no cup 
given in this class. In the coloured birds Mr. Zurhorst took 
first in adults, and Mx. Stretch in chickens. In Whites, 
the Rey. Frank Taylor took first in adults, and second in 
chickens ; and the Rév. E. Lucas was the winner of the first 
prize in chickens. The whole of this class were exceedingly 
good; the White Cochins especially, being far above the 
average. The Black Spanish mustered. very badly, and 
those that were shown deserve no special remark. 

Amongst the Ducks there were some excellent pens, some 
of the north-country birds treading close upon the prize pens 
of our most celebrated breeders. In the “Any Variety 
Class,’ were some remarkable birds, one pen disqualified for 
only haying one Duck instead of two, contained the largest 
drake we ever remember seeing. ‘The prizes, however, were 
given to the small fancy sorts. 

On the whole the Show was a very successful one, it was 
exceedingly well managed, and was most respectably at- 
tended, the principal families in the neighbourhood taking 
great interest and bestowing their patronage in a very 
liberal way. On the last day the room was thronged the 
whole time, and in the evening was crowded to excess. All 
the Committee want to make this Show the first in the 
north is a suitable room, and we hope that next year they 
will be successful in securing the room that has in previous 
years been at their disposal. 

The following is the list of awards :— 


Gane (Whites and Piles).—First, T. West, St. Helens. Second, F. C. 
Ellison, Kendal. ‘Vhird, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., Hopton Hall, Derbyshire. 
Highly Commended, H. Thompson, Milnthorpe. 

Game (Black-breas ed and other Reds).—F:rst and Cup, T. Statter, Bury, 
Lancashire. Seconc, J. Fletcher, Stoneclough, near Manchester. Third, 
W. Boyes, Beverley. Highly Commended, T. West, St. Helens; J. Fletcher, 
Stoneclough. Commenced, J. Gelderd, Kendal; M. Billing, jun., Birming- 


Game (Any other variety).—First, T. Wert. St. Helens. Second, H. 
Worrall, West Derby, Liverpool. Third, M. Billing, jun., Birmingham. 
Highly Commended, L. Casson, Ulverston. Commended, W. J. Cope, 
Barnsley. 

Game Hens (Any age or variety).—First, T. Robinson, Kendal. Sccond, 
J.S. Butler, Poulton-le-Fylde. Third, W. Boyes, Beverley. Highly Com- 
mended, T. West, St, Helens, Lancashire. 

HamBurcus (Golden-pencilled).—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart,, Hopton 
Hal), Derbyshire. Second, F. Pittis, jun., Newport, Isle of Wight. ‘Third, 
A. Nuttall, Manchester. Highly Commended, J. Pearson, Wibsey, near 
Bradford; T. Wrigley, jun., Middleton; W. H. Dyon, Bradiord; 8. Smith, 
Halifax ; R. Roy, Worcester. 

Hanmnvuncus (Golden-spangled).— First, N. Marlor, Denton, near Man- 
chester. Second, Sir St. G. Gore. Third, C. Broadbent, Saddleworth. Highly 
Commended, D. Tait, Grasmere; Miss Irving, Penrith; J. Robinson, Gar- 
stang; W. Cooper, Helmsley, Yorkshire; M. Billing, jun., Erdington, 
Birmingham. Commended, 'T. Brooks, Keighley. 

Hambunons (Silver-pencilled),—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Second, J. 
Robinson, Vale House, Garstang. Third, D, Elleray, Bowness. 

Hamevrons (Silver-spangled).— First and Cup, Miss E. Beldon, Gilstead, 
Bingley. Second, J. Robinson, Third, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Altham, Accrington. Commended, G. E. Hardman, Rawten- 
stall (chickens); J. Fielding, Newchurch, near Manchester. 

Donxinos (Any variety).—First and Cup, Sir St. G. Gore. Second, H. 
Knowles, Liverpool. Third, D. Parsons, Cuerden, near Preston. Highly 
Commended, J. K. Fowler, Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury; J. Robinson, Vale 
House, Garstang ; J. Gunson, Whitehaven, Commended, W. W. Rutulidge, 
Kendal; 1. Roger, Lancashire. Chickens.—First, J. K. Fowler. Second, 
A, Woods, Sefton, near Liverpool. Third, J. Robinson. Highly Commended, 
KR, D. Holt, Windermere; W. W. Ruttlidge, Kendal. Commended, F, R. 
Pease, Southend, Darlington. 

Cocnix-Caixs (Cinnamon and Buff, or Brown and Partridge-feathered). 
—Firet, F. W. Zurhorst, Donnybrook, Dublin. Second and Third, Miss E. A. 
Aglionby, Grasmere (Buff). Chickens.—First, I. Stretch, Ormskirk. Second, 
W. Newsome, Bingley. Third, Miss K. A. Aglionby. Commended, J. 
Withinshaw, jun., Nantwich. 

Cocntn-Curwa (White).—First, Rev. F.' Taylor, Kirkby, Lonsdale. Second, 
F. W. Zurhost, Donnybrook, Dubiin. Highly Commended, W. Dawson, 
Hopton, Mirfield, Yorkshire. Chickens.— First, Rev. FE, H. Lucas, the 
Rectory, Edith Weston, Stamford. Second, Rev. F. Taylor, Kirkby, Lons- 
dale. Third, J. Hodgson, Whittington, Burton. Highly Commended, G. 
Lamb; J. Hodgson ; Rev. F, Taylor. Commended, Rev. F. Taylor. 

Sraxisu (Black).—Prize, W. Harvey, Shefficld. Chickens,—Firet, W. 
Newrome, Bingley. Second, 8. Robson. Third, A. Heath, Calne, Wiltshire. 
Highly Commended, A. Heath. F 

Axyv New on Distiner Vaniety xor Previousty Mentionxp.—First, 
C. W. Brierley, Middleton, Manchester (Polands). Second, T. Brooks, 
Keighicy (White-crested Black Polands). Third, K. W. Boyle, Rosemount, 
Dundrum, Co, Dublin (Brahma). Highly Commended, H. Lacy, Hebden 
Bridge (Dark-pencilled Brahma Pootras); J. Bramwell, Moorhead, Acoring- 
ton (trahma Pootra); S. Butterfield, Keighley (Black Hamburghs), 


SINGLE COCKS, 

Ganr. — First and Cup, J. Fletcher, Stoneclough, near Manchester. 
Second, M. Graham, Kendal. ‘Third, C. W. Brierley, Middleton, Man- 
chester, Fourth, W. J. Cope, Barnsley. Highly Commended, J. Hodgson, 
Whittington, Burton; T. West, St. Helens; M. Billing, jun., Erdington, 
near Birmingham. Cockerels.—First, M. Billing, jun. Second, T. Statter, 
Bury, Lancashire. ‘Third, '. West. Fourth, @. Robinson, Kendal. Highly 
polumended, '. King, Wellington, Salop. Commended, H. Thompson, Miln- 
thorpe. 

Dorkina.—First, W. W. Ruttlidge, Kendal. Second, R. D. Holt. Win- 
dermere. Highly Commended, F, R. Pease, Southend, Darlington; J. 
Robinson, Vale Honse, Garstang. 

Spanisa.—First, F. Crook, Forest Hill (Chicken). 
Kendal. 

Bantam (Game).—First, J. Munn, Newchurch, Manchester. Second, R. 
Dodge, Sheffield. Third, G. Smith, Staveley. Highly Commended, J. 
Munn; R. Dodge; J, Crossland, jus., Wakefield. 


Second, J. Cragg, 


Banrams (Game).—Cup, First, and Fourth, J, Munn, Newchureh, Man- 
chester. Second, G. Smith, Staveley. Third, G. Maples, jun., Wavertree, 
near Liverpool. Highly Commended, Miss EB. A, Aglionby, the Hollins, 
Grasmere (Piles); W. B. Mapplebeck. jun., Woodfield, Mosely. Birming- 
ham; J. W, Morris, Rochdale; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. ; Hon. ‘I’. Fitzwilliam, 
Rotherham. Commended, M. Leno, jun., Birmingham; E. G. Hornby, 
Westmorland; D, Parsons, Preston. 

Bantams (Any other yariety).—First, W. B. Mapplebeck, jun., Birming- 
ham. Second, M. Leno, jun., Bedfordshire. Third, W. Harvey, Shettield 
(Booted White Bantams). Highly Commended, M. Leno, jun.; F. R. Pease, 
Southend, Dariington; W. J. Cope, Barnsley. 

Ducks (White Aylesbury).—First and Third, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 
Second, Mrs. M. Atkinson, Kendal. Highly Commended, F. M. Hindle, 
Haslingden; J. Robinson, Garstang. 

Ducks (Ronen).—First and Cup, A. Woods, Sefton, Liverpool. Second, 
T. Nelson, Milnthorpe. ‘Vhird, R. W. Boyle, Rosemount, Dundrum. Highly 
Commended, T. Hall, Huslingden ; T. Robinson, Ulverston ; Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart, Hopton Hall, Derbyshire. Commended, T. Statter, Bury, Lancashire 5 
J. Redhead, Kendal. 

Ducks (Any other variety).—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton, Manchester. 
Second, D, Parsons, Cuerion, Preston. Third, J, F. Fowler, Aylesbury 
(Kast India). Highly Commended, T. Hall, Haslingden (Wild) ; R. Dicken- 
son, Bowness; F. W. Earle (Black Kast Indian); C. W. Wilson, Kendal 
(Aluscovy) ; I. Atkinson, Burton. 


SrEcraL CrAss.—Extra First and Third, R. Woof, Old Hutton, Milnthorpe. 
Cup and Second, T. Robinson, Ulverston. TEstra Second, H. ‘thompson, 
Milnthorpe. Highly Commended, M. Graham, Kendal; J, Gelderd, Colin 
Croft, Kendal; J. Hodgson, Whittington, Burton. Commended, J. Hodg- 
son; E. G. Hornby, Westmorland; H. fLhompson. 


P PIGEONS, 

Carrinrs.—First and Second, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 
J. R. Robinson, Sunderland; J. W. Wooler, Darlington. 

TumBLE!s (Almond).—First, F, Key, Beverley, Second, T. Kew, Burton, 

Tumeiers. — First, W. Towerson, Weremont, Cumberland. Second, 
T. Kew, Burton, Westmorland. Highly Commended, H. Yardley, Market 
Hall, Birmingham. 

Owxs.—First and Commended, 
Yardley. 

Powvers AND Croprers.—Prize, T, Kew, Westmorland. 

Bares.—First, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
R. Thompson, Kendal. Commended, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 

Faxraits.—First, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sccond, 
i. Yardley, Birmingham. , 

Tourvivs — First, k. Thompson. Second, H, Yardley. Commended, 
J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. 

TRumpereRs.—First, J. R. Robinson, Sundeyland. Second, W. B. Van 
Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Commended, F. Key, Beverley, York- 
shire. 

Jaconins.—First, E. E. M. Royas, Greenhill, Rochdale. Second, J. 
Thompson, Bingley. 

ANY oruER yAnigTy.—First, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on- 


Commended, 


Wh Towerson, Egremont. Second, H. 


Second, 


Tyne. Sccond, H. Yardley, Birmingham, Commended, E, E. Royas; 
¥. Key (Nuns). 


Jupars. — Poultry: My. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston. 
Pigeons: Mr. Sergeneson, Liverpool. 


PERTH POULTRY SHOW. 


Turis was held in the City Hall, Perth, on the 12th and 
13th inst. 


Spranisu. — First, Viscountess Holmesdale, Linton Park. Second, P. 
Bruce, Perth. Third, Brown & Cochrane, Perth. Highly Commended, 
Cochrane & Ross, Perth; Mrs. M. U. B. Cross, Monifieth; D. Stewart, 
Perth ; J. Morison, jun., Perth. 3 

Dorkina (Any colonr).—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, W. 
Cooper, Inchture. Third, J. Elsworth, Campsie Junction. Highly Com- 
mended, W. Cooper; J. Elsworth; J. Spalding, Leslie; Viscountess 
Holmesdale; Brown & Cochrane, 

Cocnins (Any colour).—First, Brown & Cochrane. Second ond Third, 
Viscountess Holmesdale. Highly Commended, Brown & Cochrane. Com- 
mended, W. Cooper; T. Y. Craig, Gallatown, 

Braumas (Any Colour),—First, Lord Kinnaird. Second, Mrs. H. Barclay. 
Third, W. Cooper. Highly Commended, Mrs, Cro:s, Commended, W. 
Cooper; Mrs. H, Barclay. 

Game (Any colour).—Virst, Mrs. Cross. Second, J. Anderson, Meigle, 
Third, J. Morison, jun. Highly Commended, Mrs, Cross. Commended, 
W. Bonthron, jun., Kirkealdy; R. Carmichael. 

Hamuunon (Pencilicd).—Virst, Mrs, Cross, Second, Mrs, Brown, Aber- 
cairny. Third, Mrs, White, Perth. Highly Commended, C, Lockhart, 

} Kirkcaldy; D. Penman; R, Coupar, Pathhead, 
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Hamsuren (Spangled).— First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, A. 
Copland, Kintore. Third, Mrs, Cross. Highly Commended, Mrs. Brown. 
Commended, W. Kiddie, Cowdenbeath; W. France. ‘ 

Bantams (Any colour).—First, G. Spalding, Drumsturdie. Second, Mrs. 
Cross. Third and High!y Commended, J. Anderson. Commended, F. L. 
Roy, Nenthorn. 

Any otner Brrep.—First, Countess de Flahault (La Fiéche). Second 
and Third, W. Cooper (La Fléche and Créve Cwur). Highly Commended, 
Countess de Flahault (Buff Roland) ; T. Ross (Scotch Grey). R 

Gexsr (Any colour).— First and Second, W. Cooper. Third, J. Laing. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).—First, J. Anderson. Second, Lord Kinnaird. f: 

Decks (Rouen).—First, Second, and Commended, Mrs. Cochrane, Lundie 
Mills. 

SweerstTaKEs.—Spanish Cocks.—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, 
Brown & Cochrane. Dorking Cocks —First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Se- 
cond, J. Elsworth. Game Cocks.—First, Mrs. Cross. Second, J. Anderson. 


BRAHMA POOTRAS. 


Turyxmne that Burmah might not be the country in- 
tended by Mr. Tanner, as mentioned in our last Journal, we 
wrote for information, and this is Mr. Leworthy’s reply :-— 

“Tast night I went the distance of two miles to have a 
interview with Mr. Tanner, whose family are residing in 
India now, with the exception of himself and youngest 
daughter, who left when she was four years of age. 

‘*Mr. Tanner resides at Pilton, near Barnstaple, and he 
said—‘I have been a resident for twenty-one years at 
Chumar, situated near the River Ganges, about three 
hundred miles from Calcutta, in India. I left there fifteen 
years since. Two years before I left I purchased at a bazaar 
at Chumar, some Brahmin Murge (fowls) at 2s. each, a 
very high price, but they were large fowls. At the same 
time common fowls in the market were worth 6d. each.’ He 
said, also, that they did not derive their name from the 
river Brahma Pootra, but ‘Brahmin,’ means in India the 
highest caste of the people, and those birds being beyond 
the common order of fowls, the Indians called them Brahmin 
Murges. (In English, High Caste fowls.) 

«Mr. Tanner was of a decided opinion that the Brahma 
fowls that Thad, and which attracted his attention in my 
poultry-yard, were a pure breed of Brahmin fowls, and of 
precisely the same breed as those he kept in India. 

“Mr. Falconer, resident at Newport, Barnstaple, told me 
about one year since, that about thirty miles below Chitta- 
gong, by the river Brahma Pootra, there is a very high bank 
adjoining the river. On this bank are numerous cottages 
built, the women residing in which employ themselves by 
taking clothes for washing for the gentry in that neigh- 
bourhood, and those cottagers keep only this kind of fowls; 
and at Chittagong he could not get any refreshment except 
fowls or eggs. He compared eggs to the stones of a pave- 
ment, being so plentiful. He had read a description of the 
Brahma Pootra fowls, and it agreed with those which he 
had seen in the Brahma villace.—H. Leworrny, Newport, 
Barnstaple.” 


POULTRY SHOW IN PARIS. 


Frvez of the salons in the Palais de lV Industrie, the sides of 
which were covered a few months since with the productions 
of the artists of all nations, presented an extraordinary 
appearance on the 19th, 20th, and 21st inst. In place of 
history, battles, landscapes, and portraits were collected the 
inanimate bodies of fowls, Turkeys, Geese, and Ducks. The 
Exhibition was a great success: there were more than five 
hundred contributors, and between two and three hundred 
specimens of poultry of one kind and another. Nineteen 
departments were represented. 

The arrangements were admirable; sloping tables were 
placed around, and double stands of the same kind in the 
centre of each room. These were covered with blue paper, 
upon which the poultry was laid out with ample space on all 
sides, the various lots each consisting of four specimens, 
being separated by fillets of wood painted red, so that 
every article exhibited could be seen perfectly. On the 
walls were neatly-painted devices, containing the names of 
the classes and localities of production, and hung about with 
laurel intermingled and enlivened by a few coloured ribbons. 
The first day was devoted to arrangement; the second, till 
one o clock, to the decisions of the jury, after which the 
public was admitted at a charge of half a franc; and the 
third to exhibition and sale of the articles. 
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The jury was composed of Count Leopold le Hon, President, 
representative in the Corps Legislatif of the department of 
Ain, famous for its poultry; two inspectors-general of agri- 
culture, four farmers, and four dealers in poultry. ‘The 
sum of four thousand franes was devoted to prizes, besides 
medals in gold, silver, and bronze. The grand prize consisted 
of a large gold medal and a thousand francs. The awards 
were marked by means of oval cast iron tablets, painted blue, 
with the raised letters picked out in gold colour. The fowls 
were divided into five categories—birds of the races of La 
Bresse, of La Fléche, of Houdan, of Normanby, and miscel- 
laneous. The first of these was by far the most numerous, 
as the poultry is the most esteemed. One gold, one silver, 
and a number of bronze medals and honourable mentions 
were awarded in each class, and the grand prix d’honneur 
was awarded to M. Gorgondet, of Treffort, in the department 
of the Aix, for four pullets of the race of La Bresse. The 
other five classes consisted of Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, 
Guinea fowls, and other poultry. The department of Seine- 
et-Oise carried off the first and second prizes for Turkeys, 
that of Orne the gold medal for Geese, and Rouen the same 
for Ducks. The fowls of La Bresse were not so remarkable 
for size as for smallness of bone and plumpness; and the 
manner in which they are prepared for market is quite 
artistic. Some of the Geese were truly gigantic; but the 
Turkeys would not have borne comparison, perhaps, with 
those of Leadenhall Market. The sale was very brisk, and 
the names of almost every celebrated gastronomic establish- 
ment in Paris were to be seen on tickets in all directions. 
Forty and fifty francs were asked and easily obtained for 
prize Geese and Turkeys; and fowls that had obtained 
medals were marked in the morning after the Exhibition as 
high, if not higher, than thirty-six francs each. Poultry is . 
an article of great importance in France, and the rearing of 
fowls in La Bresse, Burgundy, is one of the staple occupa- 
tions of the locality; but it is not carried on in large esta- 
blishments, experience proving that the collection of large 
numbers of poultry in one place invariably gives rise to 
epidemics amongst them. The Bresse race is not, however, 
so pure as some others, the delicacy of the meat and 
rapidity of the fattening being supposed to depend princi- 
pally on soil and the mode of feeding. The Bresse pullets 
can be fattened at the age of three months, while those of 
other localities cannot be got ready for market till after the 
fifth or sixth month. The modes of rearing poultry differ 
in different localities. At La Bresse a pullet of three 
months is worth about two franes, and the fattening occupies 
them from fifteen to thirty days. ‘To produce what is called 
a fat pullet takes about five gallons of meal, made from 
maize and black wheat. This is mixed with curdled milk, 
and given to the poultry in balls; the greater part are, how- 
ever, only half fattened. A fine fat pullet sells for six to 
ten francs; an ordinary one for three to five franes, at the 
local market of Bourg. The poultry of the Fléche race is 
fed in the department of the Sarthe, on barley and black 
wheat meal mixed in the same way with milk. Four young 
cocks, for which a prize was given, averaged 11 lbs., (English) 
each, and were valued at 20s. to 24s. each.—(Journal of 
Society of Arts.) 


SEX OF EGGS. 


As the sitting season has again atrived, one becomes 
reminded how desirable it would be to be able to have 
cockerels or pullets from this or that hen, and also of the 
utter uncertainty which seems to hide the future sex of the 
ege. 

The idea has been mentioned that the position of the air- 
vessel affords an indication; and also that the shape of the 
ege, whether round or oblong, is an indication, but these 
notions have been proved deceptive. I heard that eggs that 
were wrinkled at the small end would produce cockerels, 
and eggs that were smooth would produce pullets. Wanting 
some pullets two years ago, I set the smoothest-ended eggs 
I could get, reared ten chickens from the brood, and they 
turned out to be nine cockerels and a pullet, or just the 
reverse of what I had been led to expect. 

Recently, light from another quarter has been thrown on 
‘ this subject; and it is now stated that, of a batch of eggs of 
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one laying, those first Jaid will produce a majority of pullets, 
and those last laid a majority of cockerels. It would cer- 
tainly be very desirable to be able to regulate this matter 
to some extent, and I hope this new idea will be carefully 
tried by enough of your readers to ascertain if there is any 
truth in it.—F. H. 


THE COLOUR OF THE BILL OF THE 
AYLESBURY DUCK. 


Prermir me to ask, Why is it that the cream-coloured bill 
of the Aylesbury Duck is held to be an indispensable quali- 
fication at all our poultry shows? Judging by my own ex- 
perience, I must confess my entire disbelief in that being 
the natural colour, because, if natural, the mere change of 
locality could not affect it. Now, it so happens, I have re- 
peatedly claimed at various shows a prize pen of Mrs. 
Seamons, containing Ducks with bills of the orthodox colour, 
of course, and although I have tried all manner of means to 
preserve their delicate pristine shade, yet with all my care, 
I have invariably failed. Two or three months sufficed to 
change the former sickly paleness into the healthy orange 
bloom to such an extent, as totally to unfit them for com- 
peting against Mrs. Seamons or Mr. Fowler. I have not the 
least doubt if my birds had been returned to Aylesbury, a 


i j h uld h ff he bill t 
brief sojourn there wo ave effectually blanched the bill to | stock ziot one has{eliad dan helenae eeeitiaen teense 


its prize-taking shade. This being not only my experience, 


but that of a great many other lovers of these beautiful © 


birds, is it not natural for us to suppose that there is some- 
thing in the character of the soil in which Ducks are con- 


stantly boring for food, to account for this? The soil of the | 


Aylesbury vale, I understand, is a compound of clay, sand, 
and chalk—a mixture quite sufficient in my opinion, to pro- 
duce by constant working in it, as Ducks do, the peculiar 
colour of the Aylesbury’s bill. Ifin this respect my supposi- 
tion is correct, it must be pronounced an injustice to exhi- 
bitors living in less favoured localities, for poultry commit- 
tees, more especially the Birmingham Committee, to persist 
in maintaining the cream-coloured bill as a “ sine qua non.” 
There is another consideration in connection with this 


question to which as food-producers and food-consumers it | 


behoves us all to give our serious attention. 1 allude to 
that of weight. While the Rouens, with their unfettered 
and world-wide competition, are gradually but surely making 
their way upwards—bidding fair ere long to outstrip the 
celebrated exploit of Mrs. Seamons’ 27 lbs. pair of Aylesburys 
at Birmingham, the Aylesburys appear to have reached the 
goal of their ambition, and are resting complacently on the 
laurels they have won, contented if only one pen should save 
the honour of the class at Birmingham, while all the rest, 
from the second-prize downwards, were left in the unenviable 
position of vanquished rivals. Now, by renouncing the cream- 
coloured bill as the only stundard, the consequence would be 
to bring into action an amount of feeding-experience un- 
known before, and instead of 27 lbs. being the isolated 
maximum weight at Birmingham, it would be the minimum. 
The fine large frame of this species warrants me in making 
such an assertion, now that we see what has been accom- 


plished in the Rouens. We cannot therefore but deprecate | 


a rule which, instead of stimulating the competition of the 
community at large, unwittingly serves to confine that com- 
petition to a small section of it. 

It also will not be’out of place here to draw the attention 
of the Birmingham Committee as well as exhibitors to the 
following significant facts, which will show to the former 
that the proposed alteration will tend somewhat to the in- 
crease of their funds, and to the latter what they have to 
expect under a continuance of the present system. 

ferring to the catalogues, I find the entries for Ayles- 
burys average about nineteen only per year during the last 
four years, whereas the Rouens nearly treble them—the last 
year giving fifty-one entries, making a difference of nearly 
£12 in entry fees in favour of the latter, and why this sur- 
prising difference? Simply because the Rouens have no 
stringent, unattainable, stipulation attached, while the 
Aylesburys have, and as a consequence the latter class 
ceases to attract any entries, but from those interested, and 
those uninitiated in the mystery. And when exhibitors are 
informed that, with two exceptions, all the prizes awarded 
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in this class at Birmingham for the last four years have 
gone to Aylesbury, and learn also the reason, and that it is 
utterly useless attempting to compete with Aylesbury under 
existing conditions, I shall not be surprised to see this class 
gradually dwindle into insignificance. 

Let me, therefore, in conclusion, suggest that as the 
colour of the Mallard’s and Grey Call's bill has been adopted 
for imitation in the Rouens, the colour of the White Call’s 
bill should not be entirely ignored in the Aylesbury, the 
orange being indisputably the natnral*colour. Not that I 
would wish to make even this an arbitrary standard; but to 
make it “‘a fair field and no favour,” I would propose that 
the prizes should be awarded to the heaviest pen of birds, 
“with bills of any shade” between orange and cream colour, 
provided the colour of the bills of each bird in the pen 
uniformly matched, and were besides in every other point 
the nearest to faultless. 

These few observations are dictated by no unkindly feel- 
ing, but purely from an honest desire to advance the com- 
mon weal.—G. B. H. 


RABBITS. 

I wAve tried several kinds—viz., Himalayas, Silver Greys? 
Lop-ears, and lastly a beautiful pair of Patagonians, which 
have just arrived from France—and out of the whole of this 


rated from the doe ; but of course I have illmess amongst 
my stock occasionally, but with a change of food they always 
recover. 

Can any of your readers inform me the cause of a Hima- 
layan doe sometimes having amongst the litter one young 
one which is born perfectly black, but at the age of about 
two months changes to the colour of a perfect; Rabbit of its 
kind? Ihave one now which is just changing, and I see 
that all about the head turns white first. Both the does 
and young ones are fed on cabbage leaves, carrots, celery, 
&e., twice a-day, besides as much oats and bran as they 
wish, and whenever a doe appears thirsty she is allowed as 
much water as she will drink while it is held to her; and 
they are kept in very dry and warm hutches.—J. S. W. 
BLAckKurrT. 


LIGURIANISING AN APIARY. 


Witt Mr. Woodbury have the kindness to give me his 
opinion of the following project for multiplying my Ligurians 
in the most rapid manner possible? I want to combine two 
objects. First, to insure as far as I can the continued 
purity of the stock which I received last autumn from his 
apiary; and secondly, to displace as expeditiously as may 
be my old black bees by the new comers. I propose to 
obtain, next season, as many new stocks of Ligurians as 
there are bars furnished with brood-comb in the Italian 
hive. At the proper period—i.e.,assoon as I perceive drones 
issuing from the hive—I purpose to furnish as many empty 
hives as I wish to have artificial swarms, each with its bar 
andappendage. Thehives are then to be immediately placed 
on the site of the hives of black bees, just previously removed, 
choosing a fine warm day in mid-May for the purpose, and 
shifting the hives at an hour when the greater number of 
bees are engaged in foraging—say from eleven to twelve in 
the forenoon. I assume that drones will make their appear- 
ance in the Ligurian stock several days before they are seen 
in the common ones. By this means all the black bees 
then out of the hives will return to their former domiciles, 
but without drones. But I imagine that if I leave matters 
here, there will scarcely be a sufficient number of black bees 
in the all-but-empty hive to meet the emergencies of their 
new and altered condition. I want the hive to be forthwith 
replenished with comb, &e., that the new Ligurian queen 
may at once proceed to the business of her vocation. My 
next step will be to take a few more black bees from the 
removed hive. This I shall essay to accomplish thus :—l 
shall take each hive of black bees into a dark room, or rather 
a room lighted by only a pane of glass; by gently moving 
the hive, not rapping it as in driving, I shall, no doubt> 
get a considerable number of the workers, then in the 
interior, to fly to the light, where I can examine them, and 
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in case the queen should not have joined them, liberate 
them, when they will unquestionably wend their way to the 
hive prepared for their reception. Having done this I shall 
remove each hive of black bees, subjected to this rough and 
depopulating process, a mile or a mile and a half from my 
apiary. This will, I hope, if thoroughly carried out in my 
apiary, according to my present intentions, remove, or at 
all events very much diminish, the probability of the young 
Ligurian queens becoming impregnated with any but Ligu- 
rian drones. I am fully aware that in this way I shall 
increase the chance of having, in some few instances, per- 
haps, only drone eges laid in some of the hives; but even 
taking this into account, are there any other means so 
simple and at the same time so efficacious for accomplishing 
my purpose of getting immediately an apiary replenished 
with the pure Ligurian stock? I once tried an analogous 
experiment in a partially-lighted room, although not for the 
purpose of raising artificial swarms, and it answered admir- 
ably. It will, of course, be understood that my project em- 
braces the entire removal, to as great a distance as possible 
of all my stocks of black bees.—W. L. 

{It requires, in my opinion, two seasons to ligurianise an 
apiary. The first should be devoted to furnishing all your 
stock with Italian queens, paying but little heed to their 
impregnation, since no matter how that takes place, all will 
breed pure Ligurian drones next year,* when all that do not 
breed true Italian workers should be weeded out and re- 
placed by young queens, which, amid the multitude of 
Ligurian drones which will then exist, will have every chance 
of trueimpregnation. Thus much by way of preface. I will 
now consider the details of the plan submitted to me. 

When you take out a brood-comb to make an artificial 
swarm in the way you propose, you should select one 
which contains brood in every stage from the egg to the 
sealed nymph, and should also take all the bees that are 
on it at the time, otherwise the attempt may fail from the 
lack of young bees which constitute the class of nurse-bees 
described by Huber. If the vacancy in the Italian stock 
can be at once supplied by a comb of black worker brood, 
the abstraction of bees will scarcely be missed, and may be 
repeated almost ad infinitum about every other day; but 
every comb of black brood should be marked with the day 
of the month on which it is inserted, and not employed for 
breeding Ligurian queens until say twelve days afterwards. 
Tf combs of black worker brood are unattainable, the place 
of those extracted should be occupied by empty worker- 
comb, which will be rapidly filled with eges; but if no 
worker-comb be attainable, the remaining combs must be 
brought together, and the vacancy left on one side. In 
order to avoid the possibility of risk to the Italian queen, 
do not be content with not being able to find her on the 
comb about to be removed, but make sure of her not being 
pate by ascertaining her presence on another comb at the 

ime. 

Putting the new artificial swarm in the place of a strong 
stock in the way you describe will, together with the ad- 
hering bees, generally insure a sufficient population without 
the aid of after-manipulation, but it should be furnished 
with enough combs to obviate the necessity of comb-building 
for the first fortnight, since all combs built before a queen 
is hatched are pretty sure to be drone-combs. 

Artificial swarms will frequently raise a great many royal 
cells. On the ninth or tenth day, all but two of these may 
be extracted and employed in the formation of other swarms, 
which will thereby gain a considerable advantage in point 
of time. They should be cut out with a triangular bit of 
comb attached (apex downwards) and inserted in a similarly- 
shaped hole cut in a brood-comb taken from either a com- 
mon or a Ligurian colony ; the latter of course being prefer- 
able as a dernier resort in the event of the failure of the 
inserted royal cells. In all these operations the greatest 
Care is necessary to avoid bruising or chilling the royal 
embryos and for this reason they should be conducted as 
rapidly as possible in the middle of a warm day. 

If in the spring you can manage to transfer two or three 
of your stocks of common bees into frame hives, it will be a 
great assistance, and will, I think, go far to render the task 
of ligurianising your apiary as easy as it is interesting. 

* Vide my papers on parthengenes's in Nos, 25 and 30 of THe JOURNAL 
or Hoxricurturr, for the explanation of this curious fact. 


ine 


Instructions for performing this operation were given in 
No. 75 of “ our Journal.” 

Any further information will be most readily afforded by 
—A DrvonsHiIrE BrE-KEEPER. | 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BEE. 


BEE COMMOTIONS AND QUEEN ENCASEMENTS. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

Lanesrroru has admitted that during one season he 
lost a great many young queens artificially reared; though 
he attributed the circumstance to his having sited his hives 
so closely together that the queens, on returning from their 
aérial excursions, unable to discriminate their own domiciles, 
went astray and perished. I quite admit that it is a matter 
of some importance to have hives sited a little apart from 
each other, and to have those which are uniform in shape 
somewhat distinguishable in colour or appearance; but 
the proximity and similarity of hives are not, as Lang- 
stroth states, the entire cause of such losses. An experi- 
mental apiary must always be conducted upon the principle 
of a full knowledge of circumstances and probable results. 
I never think of calculating upon invariable success in all 
cases of artificially-reared princesses, and certainly never 
feel much disappointed when some of them fail by reason of 
any of the contingencies to which I have hinted they are 
liable. In cases where queens are reared naturally, not from 
compulsion but from choice, I very seldom indeed find them 
go wrong. 

Now, it may be asked, How is this? The answer is easy. 
When a queen is reared with the view of swarming, it is a 
crowning point in a long series of preparatory doings all 
tending to such a climax. Drones are reared just to suit 
the necessities of the case, and when the swarm leaves all 
the elements and conditions of success are left behind which 
Nature requires. Seldom indeed in such circumstances have 
I found a failure. Not so, however, in cases of an artificial 
character. Here the rearing of a queen is a new idea, so to 
speak, towards which the bees are not, it may be, entirely 
prepared. Some elements or conditions of success may be 
wanting. Even though a queen is reared, there may be 
such a scarcity of drones not only in the apiary, but more 
especially in the hive, which by necessitating the queen to 
continued flights for weeks, as I have seen her, may in 
the end lead to accident and death. Nay, my experience 
would lead me to go a step further on this subject when I 
say, and it is not a haphazard statement, that a want of 
drones in the young queen’s own hive, though abundant else- 
where, is 2 condition too often detrimental in its results. 
This, in my opinion, renders impregnation sometimes tardy, 
if not uncertain, and is the cause of her frequently going 
astray altogether. 

Just look through the glass of the unicomb on such occa- 
sions, and see the preparations for the youthful queen’s 
departure. See her led, if I may so express myself, by an 
escort of her subjects to the very entrance of the hive, where 
she is literally beckoned away by the clearest signs. See, 
too, the drones, fully alive to the exigencies of the moment, 
precede and follow her. Ah! it is not insuch circumstances 
as these that I fear a successful result; it is only when 
these natural elements are absent in the hive that I otten 
dread the consequences. What will be thought of the fact 
that this very season out of fifteen young princesses I reared 
from the eggs of one queen, and placed at the head of so 
many hives, six disappeared in consequence of being ex- 
posed, as I believe, to the unfavourable conditions to which 
I have here referred ? 

But to return. After such experiences as above detailed, 
I set myself anew to the task of reconsidering the whole 
question in all its varied characteristics and aspects. I 
found that no uniform principle could be applied so as to 
account for all the commotions and encasements occurring 
in the apiary, originating as they evidently did from a dis- 
similarity of causes. The foreign element of stranger bees 
could not account for all of them, neither could it be said that 
age and debility as affecting the queen applied to many of 
them. The question then occurred to me, Is it necessary to 
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assume @ priori that these curious phenomena do originate 
from one and the same cause? I could not from collating 
the mass of materials regarding these in my possession 
come to such a conclusion, and therefore I have attempted to 
evolve such a theory upon the subject that while it in some 
measure satisfies my own mind, I yet submit with the 
greatest diffidence in the pages of this Journal, inasmuch as 
I find from extracts from the writings of Herr Rothe, Herr 
Wallbrecht, the celebrated Dzierzon, and other German 
authorities, that the subject is not unknown in that land of 
philosophical research of myths, mysteries, and metaphysics, 
but is viewed as one of the greatest enigmas in apiarian 
science. ‘his I must reserve, however, for a subsequent 
communication. —J. Lown. 
(Yo be continued.) 


REGICIDE AMONG BEES. 


I wAveE just read with pleasure the contributions of our 
two scientific friends, the Devonshire and the Renfrewshire 
Bee-keepers. I can indeed indorse the statement of the 
former in reference to the regicide“he refers to. I had one 
good stock which swarmed on the 7th of May, and on 
the 24th sent forth a large second swarm, just seventeen 
days after the first. After this last was hived and settled, 
I observed the old stock, and on the ground, near it, I found 
a cluster of bees shamefully treating a beautiful large queen. 
I was surprised with what tameness she took their insults. 
I liberated her, and fearing it might be the queen of the 
stock which had just issued, I put her on the alighting- 
board, and she walkedin. Next morning I found her dead 
on the ground. 

Some time after liberating the queen referred to, I again 
noticed the old stock, and was exceedingly annoyed at 
finding another queen barbarously treated by the bees. I 
had hardly patience with them; but, thinking she was a 
supernumerary, I released her also, and put her on the 
alighting-board of another stock which I knew to be queen- 
less. She was so weak and feeble, and lame in the hind 
legs, from the bad treatment she had met with, that she 
could hardly walk in, and never did any good. I carefully 
observed the stock from which these queens had been so 
shamefully expelled. The bees never seemed contented— 
never worked—would run up and down the hive in a stream, 
apparently in agitation, as if searching for something. Some 
time afterwards I examined this stock, and was annoyed at 
finding neither eggs, larve, nor queen in it. I then cut a 
nice piece of comb, full of brood in all stages, from another 
hive, and inserted it in this. In two days I observed a 
marked difference in the conduct of the bees, and found 
four or five royal cells in progress, three of which were 
ultimately sealed and opened in the usual way; buc weeks 
afterwards, on aguin examining the hive, I found it queen- 
less. I believed these rebels had destroyed these princesses, 
as they had attempted to do the former ones. I tried them 
with another bit of comb, but they refused to raise any 
more queens. In the autumn they fraternised with another 
stock, and began removing their stores, and continued to 
do so until the cold weather put an end to their mischief. 

Will our kind friend, the ‘‘RenrrewsHire BEE-KeEPER,” 
tell us the best way of securing the object mentioned in 
his addendum? It is, in my opinion, the great desideratum 
of bee-keeping. A full account from his pen would oblige 
us all—Epwarp Farrproruer. 


RANCIDITY IN BUTTER. 


I senp a pound of butter, in the hope of receiving some 
information as to the cause, or a remedy for, the acrid, pun- 
gent taste which you will find to exist in it. 

The butter is fresh, the dairy and utensils scrupulously 
clean and well-cared for; the cows are out during the day, 
and fed at night with bruised oats and hay. 

We have observed this peculiar taste at different times 
during the last five years—generally strongest in autumn ; 
but last spring it was peculiarly strong. After two or three 
days the butter is unfit for any purpose, and salting only 
makes it worse. 

I have hitherto believed that it was caused by some herb 
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or grass; but there is so little pasture now, and the cows so 
nearly dependant on artificial food (hay and bruised oats) 
that I cannot attribute it to the grass.—CocHIN. : 

[We never tasted butter more rancid than the specimen 
sent by our correspondent. We can only suggest that the 
cream is kept too long before it is churned. We shall be 
obliged by avy information on the subject. ] 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Coventry Snow (J. W. Z.).—As this Show was in no way made public, 
and is now long past, it is needless to criticise what the committee consi- 
dered not of sufficient importance to be made known. 


Baru anp Wes? or Enctawnp Socrery’s Pountry Sxow.—This will be 
at Hereford in the June of this year. The prizes ure very liberal, and cups 
are given as additional rewards, as well as sweepstakes. Prize lists, &o., 
may be had of Mr. Pitman. 


Haroniwe Temperature (A. W. IZ,).—105° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
is the heat for hatching hens’ ezgs, How is it possible fur us to say whether 
eggs from a farm-yard will hatch, when we know nothing whatever about 
the yard or its management? 


WuitrHAveN AND West CumpertAnp SHow.— “Jas, Wood,’ not ‘‘Jas. 
Nood,”’ won the first prize for Cochin-Chinas. 


Spanish Hen Rose-comnep (7yro).—There car be no purity in Spanish 
where a rose-comb appears. If che peccant bird is akin to those that 
appear pure, we should be nervous about the produce. < 


Propucine Banrams (0. S. J.).—Having made up your mind what breed 
you wish to introduce into the Bantam classes, choose the smallest male you 
can find having the attributes of the breed most strongly developed; put 
him to a large Bantam hen approaching as nearly as possible to himself n 
shape and colour, and guiltless of points that would disqualify the progeny 
in the father’s class. If your space permit, and you are willing to take the 
trouble, reverse the above, take the smallest hen of the breed you wish to 
make, and the largest Bantam cock of proper colour, &c. The next year 
you will have to choose your smallest birds, but those most promising in 
points and character, and you must put them together. You will also put 
the original father with his daughters, and mother with her sons. ‘This will 
give you such birds that by judicious selection for breeding you will have a 
breed. All such require repairing and strengthening now and then. ‘here 
were three pens of beautiful Cochin Bantams at Birmingham. 


Cock’s Comp Turyep Brack (Z. F. M.).—Cocks’ combs turn black from 
being chilled, from sickness, and from poison. Tnere has been no weather 
severe enough to cause the first. The second may arise from over-feeding 
or improper food. In the first case, the food often remains in the crop. 
Warm water should be poured down the throat frequently, and no more 
food given till the crop is empty. This should be followed by a dose of 
castor oil; then soft food should be frequently given in small quantities 
till the comb is red and the bird cheerful. In case of sickness, castor oil is 
still the best remedy, a tablespoonful is a dose. When the comb becomes 
quite black, it is sometimes necessary to resort to bleeding. A small 
incision should be made, or the tip of one point cut off, but in either caso 
care must be taken not to disfigure the bird. ‘ 


Dorsxinc HEN witH CuEeEKs Swotten (XK. 2.).—Foment with warm 


water. Give a table«spoonful of castor oil, follow by two pills of camphor, 
and feed on bread and ale. Seven or eight Dorking hens and one or two 
cocks, As many Cochins and Brahmas as you like, 


“Tr, C.— Next week. 


Rovp (K.).—Sixty hens are a great number for two acres, more than the 
land will profitably carry if they are Dorkings, especially if the chickens have 
to be reared on the same ground. Itis quite true that it becomes tainted, but 
we think not to the extent people fancy, There can be no doubt that fresh 
ground is very beneficial to chickens as regards growth snd constitution. 
It is often the case that a piece of grass handy in situation can be hired for 
a small sum after the hay has been carried, ‘This is good for chickens. 
They should not leave the hens till they are six weeks old in summer, and 
if earlier the hen may be kept under the rip till she lay again. Scatter the 
chickens over the ground us much as possible. Kill any very bad cases of 
roup. Feed well on bread and ale. Put lumps of camphor in all the drink- 
ing-vessels that are in use, and see that the houses are clean. Leave doors 
and windows open all day. 


Jans ror Preservina Eos (An Amateur, Old Subscriber, and Others), 
—Mr. Geyelin’s agent, Mr. J. Melville, 20, Glaskin Road, South Mackney, 
London, will undertake to supply the patent air-tight jars for preserving 
eggs, as the manufacturers will only sell to the trade. Prices must depend 
on the size of the jars. ‘he carriage to Lancashire per rail is about 2s. per 
ewt, The artificial vermin nursery will be fully described hereafter. 


Coverina ror Brx-nives.—A gentleman from Wandsworth writing in 
these pages a few weeks since gaye a description of a covering for bee- 
hives. My employer would esteem it a favour if I could bo permitted to 
see these coverings, so that I may get some manufactured on the same 
principle.—Tur Garvrner, Sidney Lodge, Wimbledon. 


LONDON MARKETS.—Janvary 16. 
POULTRY. 


Christmas and New Year’s days are passed, our country sendera have 
done holiduy-keeping, and a moderate but regular supply has again begun 
in poultry. Pheasants are still far in excess of the demand, We have never 
in our experience seen so many in one season. The mild winter should 
make early poultry plentiful, and we hope we may look forward to a pros- 
perous year for buyers and sellers. 


s. d. 8, a. 6d. ed 
Large Fowls . 8 6,, 4 O j Partridges ..... 19,2 0 
Smaller do., 2 6,,3 O | Hares ,, 2 Wie 
Chickens,. 1 9 ,, 2 0 | Rabbits.. Li Aisa 2b 
GOOHC sissecseeeereons 6 0,, 7 0 | wild do. 0 9 ,, 010 
Pheasants ....... 1 9,, 2 0 | Pigeons .. 10 ae 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Temperature Rain in) gan sun | Moon | Moon | Mnon's,| Clock | Day of 
mth rate JANUARY 24—30, 1865. near London. bagene Rises. | Sets. | Riees. | Sets. | age Hesors | Year. 
. | 
| Day. | Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| m. b. m. 8. | 
Tu Hazel catk*ns appear. 44.3 | 32.6 38.5 18 52af7 | 38 af4 Weeonmaa nk 7 | 12 28 24 
Ww Princess RoyaL MAarrrep, 1858. 44.6 | 32.4 38.5 20 Su 7 | 35 4) 53 6) 48 2 28 | 12 42 | 25 
Te Winter Aconite flowers. 45.3 | 32.6 39.0 V7 49 7/36 4/40 6 0 4 29 12955: 26 
Fr Stephen Switzer born, 1682. 44.2 | 30.8 38.1 V7 48 47) 38 4/18 7/18 5o @® (|13 7 | 27 
iS) Agardh died, 1859. 45.4 | 308 38,9 20 47 7) 40 4/5) 7; 40 6 1 | 13 «18 | 28 
Sun 4 SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY, 45.7 | 32.0 38.8 \7 45 7/42 4/22 8) 3 8 2 13, 29 29 
M W. Aiton died, 1793. 444 | 82.4 38.4 19 | 44 7/44 4/50 8/24 9) 8 | 18 99 | 30 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight 
temperature 41.9°, The greatest heut was 57° om the 29th, 1863; and 
0,90 inch. 


years, the average day temperature of the week is 44.8°, and its night 
the lowest cold, 8°, on the 3lst, 1857. The greatest fall of rain was 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. 


THE LONG AND CLOSE SYSTEMS—PRUNING FOR THE OPEN 
AIR AND ORCHARD-HOUSE. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS—No. 1. 
‘ 


T is probable that more 
books have been 
written on the 
subject of the 
cultivation of the 
Peach than on 
that of any other 
fruit. The Vine 
alone may claim 
a rivalry in this 
respect. In both cases this 1s not at 
all surprising. The; culture of both 
is laborious and expensive, and the 
a market yalue of the produce, when 
successfully grown, only adds to their popularity. We 
may, therefore, safely conclude that the subject of Peach 
eulture possesses a general and undiminished interest. 
The recent fintroduction of glazed structures, tending 
considerably to augment the varieties cultivated, and 
thereby to add proportionately to the general knowledge 
of the habits and properties of the Peach, has given an 
immense impetus to its culture. By this means this 
noble fruit is brought within the reach of a class of 
growers who otherwise would never have been able to 
obtain it. In proportion to its dissemination is the de- 
mand for increased information as to the best method of 
growing it well and profitably. It is true that there is 
no lack of works treating of this subject. The only ques- 
tion is, Do they entirely satisfy the progress of the day ? 
Since many of them were written the varieties culti- 
vated have multiplied immensely, many of these varieties 
being semi-tropical in their habits, and unsuited to the 
older modes of training. Many fine Peaches and a very 
large proportion of the Nectarines now known, it is im- 
possible to fruit in the open air. No one at present can 
foretel what combinations may result in the future, nor 
how much influence elazed stuctures peculiarly adapted 
to the habits of the Peach may ultimately have on its 
general cultivation. One thing, however, is certain, and 
that is, that the modern method of training must eyentu- 
ally supersede the old system. Nay, more, the object 
of this treatise is mainly to attempt to show that the 
peculiar treatment required by trees under glass is well 
adapted for trees against walls in the open air. Certain 
ee important modifications suggested by the climate 
of England being observed, the writer is quite confident, 
fortified by his own long experience and success as a 
Peach grower, that the new system which he proposes 
will be found practicable, and suitable to open air as well 
as to orchard-house trainmg. It is with this idea that, 
in the present series of papers, it is proposed to give an 
outline of every system of Peach culture, ancient and 
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modern, reserving to the newest experience on the sub- 
ject the more detailed portion. 

There is no lack of materials to select from. On the 
contrary, the abundance of authorities is extremely em- 
barassing. A selection will, therefore, be placed before 
the reader, adapted to the wants of the subject. 

Tn reading through the works of the older writers on 
the Peach it is impossible not to see how, while evidently 
well knowing their subject, they fail to make it imtel- 
ligible to the beginner. In this was the cause of their 
failure. The instructions given presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the subject, which knowledge was not really 
existing. In consequence, the rules laid down were best 
adapted for clever gardeners, and those only who were 
of a certain habit of thought. In those days there was 
little scope for the amateur. Trees were budded on 
stocks calculated to last the lifetime of the buyer; glass 
was expensive; many things now in common use were 
unknown. One single tree, chosen from half a dozen. 
established sorts, was spread over a vast number of 
square feet of trellis. How was the amateur to expe- 
rimentalise on sch valuable stock by the light of the 
vague and general instructions which were then current ? 
We all remember our fathers’ gardens—those expensive 
walls—the grand old trees clothing them, “ fant bien que 
mal”’—our youthful awe and veneration of the dogmatic 
and self-asserting artist who presided over them. How 
could we, fresh from Oxford, dare to suggest any devia- 
tion from the old routine? Aristotle knew very little 
about Peaches, and, probably, if they ever existed in his 
day, called them ‘“ Persian Apples.” Pliny, that great 
observer, was far better acquainted with their taste, but 
how few was he able to choose from! So that the gar- 
dener, practical as he was supposed to be, had it all his 
own way ; and truly, in the then state of Peach culture, 
it was the safest plan for our parents to adopt. 

Remembering these things, let us take up some old 
writer on the Peach, and it will at once be evident how 
he writes only for the initiated, and how little these could 
understand such vague rules. Still, in justice to these 
writers, let us always bear in mind that they were well 
acquainted with their subject, and only erred im express- 
ing their thoughts indistinctly. But their great want 
was woodeuts to illustrate their meaning. In this con- 
sisted the great advance made by modern writers. Every 
cultivator of the Peach now knows that all Peach shoots 
are not alike, and he knows it by means of these in- 
valuable illustrations. The modern books on this subject, 
then, are chiefly remarkable for detail and consequent 
classification. ‘The French excel in this branch; the 
national taste lies this way. From a subdivision of pro- 
perty, under a magnificent climate, and having a varied 
soil, each Frenchman aspires to become a possessor of 
the land, and it follows that he loves it, and makes the 
most of it. Whatever may be said about agriculture, 
this subdivision of property favours gardening. The 
French mind is essentially given to detail, and highly 
adapted to organise. These are valuable qualities when 
applied to horticulture. Their books on the subject are, 
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therefore, admirable and deserving every praise. Nor js 
this all that is done. Professors, of well-known names, give 
courses of sound instruction on the theory and practice of 
pruning. These invaluable schools are attended even by 
ladies. The writer has derived much benefit from them ; 
when shall we see similar courses open in England? We 
have learned men, second to none, deserving, too, of more 
honours than the country has as yet given them. When 
shall we see diplomas of various degrees given only to such 
gardeners and amateurs as pass their examinations satis- 
factorily? We live in an age of progress, and of rapid tran- 
sition. Time is very precious. Horticulture has made im- 
mense advances in every way but recently. 

The aim, then, of these papers is to give assistance to the 
amateur, and present to the mind, at one glance, the various 
modes of Peach culture. 3 

The latest system differs much from that first used, and 
the cause of this is, no doubt, owing to the introduction of 
orchard-houses. In these one system alone obtains—the 
close pruning of shoots. While, therefore, it is necessary to 
make great allowance for the exigencies of open-air culture, 
there is really no necessity for following, in the latter case, 
any other way. To adapt close summer stopping, joined to 
close winter pruning, to the open wall, would be to simplify 
the whole system of Peach culture. Could this be well 
shown to be practicable, it would save much valuable time ; 
and as the effect of close pruning is to increase the number, 
both of leading branches and of bearing shoots, it is evident 
that by that pruning space is saved and produce increased. 
The ancient plan was essentially based on “long pruning,” 
and experience shows that this has serious defects. In 
avoiding this error, others have fallen into the unnecessary 
and unnatural plan of summer shortening and disbudding. 

It is the conviction of the writer, based on long practice, 
that the system of long pruning is unsuited to the present 
day. It will be shown, in the proper place, where alone it 
should be applied. The other methods, which are derived 
from it, are made, by the additions necessary, tedious and 
complicated. On the other hand the new method is simple, 
natural, and highly successful. The reader will, however, 
at least have this advantage, that he will be able to judge 
for himself, and select that which he prefers.—T. Conuines 
Breéwavur, Richmond House, Guernsey. 


DRAYTON MANOR, 
Tre Seat or Sir Rozsert Peet, Bart., M.P. 


Havine arrived by rail at Tamworth, the first object that 
attracted attention was Tamworth old castle, seated on the 
declivity of a hill, with the river Tame at the foot wind- 
ing along through the valley. Drayton Manor is two miles 
from Tamworth. ‘There are two entrances, the first is the 
more private, with a lodge on the right, then through a 
grove and over a bridge, with the water musically chafling 
its course over boulders and rocky ground. ‘The other 
entrance, about a quarter of a mile on the Coleshill road, is 
the principal one, and has a neat stone-built lodge and iron 
gates. 

The drive leads some distance through an avenue of Limes 
backed by large Holly trees and plantations, and through 
the open park, with the surrounding scenery well varied by 
clumps and belts of mixed forest trees, with distant views, 
three of them over the lakes, and of the mansion conspicu- 
ously seated on rising ground. Passing by the pleasure 
grounds and entering by the kitchen-garden gate, I directed 
my steps to a neat Gothic cottage, the residence of Mr. 
Ballingall, the head gardener. 

Iam happy to observe that where recent improvements 
have been made at various residences, the first object has 
been to erect a suitable dwelling for the head gardener. 
At Lady Holland’s and at Oak Lodge, Kensington, at, Coombe 
Abbey near Coventry, at Hanbury Hall near Droitwich, and 
at Arle Court, Cheltenham, very good garden houses have 
been erected. They are of the Elizabethan or old English 
style. The leading feature of this style applied to cottages 
is the dispensing with broken lines. The house is composed 
of different parts, projecting at right angles from each other, 
with also a projecting porch, and the outshot octagonal win- 
dows command views in three different directions. he gables 


are enriched with pendants, and the doorways with orna- 
mental dressings, and there are handsome octagonal chimney- 
stacks. All the forms which particularly mark the Eliza- 
bethan style may be wrought in the cheapest materials with 
comparatively little labour, a small portion of ornamental 
work tastefully disposed is capable of producing very con- 
siderable effect. The size of the cottages would lead one to 
suppose that there was no objection to the anti-Malthus 
principle, and that gardeners (I mean those that deserve 
the name), will not advertise ‘‘no incumbrance.” I recol- 
lect dining one day with a gardener and his wife, who were 
blessed with a fine rosy-faced chubby boy, and the conver- 
sation turned on the impropriety of some gardeners’ adver- 
tisements. I shall never forget the offended dignity of the 
mother as she said, ‘‘Good heavens! to say that that child 
is ‘an incumbrance’ is an offence against God, and a dis- 
grace to gardeners.” After a little reflection she concluded, 
“TI suppose the men who advertise thus are only hewers of 
wood and drawers of water?” 

The kitchen garden at Drayton Manor is divided into 
three compartments, in which are a range of vineries 180 feet 
long, in three divisions, the borders provided with bottom 
heat, troughs on the pipes, and cast-iron tables in front; a 
fruiting Pine-stove 60 feet long, the sorts are Queens, Smooth 
Cayenne, Enville, Prickly Cayenne, and Providence, and the 
compost sandy loam and charcoal; a Fig-pit 60 feet long, 
with Fig trees in pots, which had ripened the second crop 
in the season; a Peach-case 270 feet long, in three divisions, 
each division can be heated separately, and the trees looked 
in excellent health, with plenty of fruit-buds; also a Peach- 
house; a Cucumber-pit 42 feet long, the plants bearing in 
pots and in the beds—the large Ieaves denoted health and 
luxuriance, and the fruit was splendid. The principal sorts 
were Perfection, Telegraph, and Conaueror of the West. 
A plant-house was filled with specimens worthy of exhibition 
at the metropolitan shows. The following are the names of 
a few :— Chinese Azaleas, Acacia grandis and A, Drummondi, 
Pheenocoma prolifera, Eutaxia myrtifolia, Eriostemon buxifo- 
lium, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, Lapageria rosea, Lonicera 
aureo-reticulata, Aphelexis macrantha purpurea and A. ma- 
crantha rosea, Pleroma elegans, Euonymus japonicus varie- 
gatus, EH. radicans variegatus, Eleagnus japonica variegata, 
and Oxylobium arborescens. Besides the above there were 
an Orange-house, and houses for stove plants, Orchids, and 
Ferns. Inthese were fine specimens of Cyanophyllum mag- 
nificum, Alocasia metallica, Maranta vittata and regalis, 
Croton picta, C. angustifolia, and C. discolor, Dracena 
terminalis picta, Allamanda Schotti, Stephanotis floribunda, 
Begonias of fine foliaged and flowering varieties. In the 
frame ground were Pine-pits, fruit-room, Mushroom-house, 
&e. Upwards of 3000 Strawberry plants in pots were in 
the best condition for forcing, the sorts were Black Prince, 
Keens’ Seedling, British Queen, Oscar, and Sir Charles 
Napier. All the houses and pits in this extensive and well- 
kept establishment are heated by hot water. 

Drayton Manor house is built in the Hlizabethan style, 
having the usual appendages of turrets, towers, and terraces. 
The building is of smooth ashlar freestone, and was built 
about twenty-six years ago from designs furnished by the 
late Sir R. Smirke. The east front consists of a central 
hall; a turretted corridor tastefully covered with Ivy con- 
nects the building with the offices on the right; and the 
left wing consists of the picture gallery and conservatory, 
the latter a costly and beautiful octagon building, and cer- 
tainly one of the most complete structures of its kind I have 
ever seen. It forms a kind of nave and transept, in the 
centre of which stands a beautiful marble fountain and basin 
14 feet wide. Its curvilinear roofs and dome are supported 
by handsome iron columns, fluted, and painted green and 
white, and the capitals and bands are gold and green; 
festoons of the rich green drapery of the foliage, wreathed 
with flowers, entwined the pillars and hung gracefully from 
the roof. Among them I observed Coboea scandens, mag- 
nificent Acacias, and Passion-F lowers of various sorts. ‘The | 
ends of the transepts are occupied by groups of plants, and 
aviaries containing rare and beautiful-plumaged bitds. From 
the centre and other parts of the roof are suspended ex- 
tremely ornamental and massive hanging baskets well filled 
with drooping and other flowering plants, and four beautiful 
coloured chandeliers are hung round the fountain, At each 
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end of the naves are two richly inlaid stone tables and four 
large mirrors that give variety and magnitude to these 
lovely scenes. It is also adorned with rockwork, the crevices 
of which are planted with Ferns, the water trickling down 
from the top to the marble aquarium, with silver and gold 
fish sporting in their element. At each side of the con- 
servatory and near to the picture gallery are grouped some 
healthy Date and Fan Palms, a beautiful Aralia Sieboldi, 
and some Caryotas. On ball nights, when it is open from 
the picture gallery and illuminated with its seventy-two 
gas-burners, the effect can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

The genial warmth, the delicious fragrance, the fine forms 


-and varied colours of the noble plants, the voluptuous still- 


ness that prevails in this enchanted spot, only interrupted 
by the soothing sound of the gently falling water or an 
occasional chirp from the feathered inmates, lull the fancy 
into pleasing day-dreams. We imagine ourselves in the 
blooming groves of Italy, while Nature, sunk in a death-like 
torpor, announces the severity of the winter through the 
windows of this magnificent conservatory. 

The next scene is the flower garden. It is formed ina 
sunken panel, and is surrounded on the east, south, and 
west by a broad terrace promenade in grass. The north 
side is bounded by a handsome Gothic terrace wall, furnished 
with correspondingly massive vases. The terrace promenade 
just mentioned leads from the conservatory to the end of 
the western boundary of the flower garden, and has in the 
eentre, along the whole distance, a handsomely-wrought 
arcade of iron and wire trellis-work. This arcade is 12 feet 
wide and 14 feet high, having at the east and west corners 
circular pavilion-like domes, 27 feet in height by 30 in dia- 
meter, of the same material as the arcade. The whole is 
covered with climbine Roses, Honeysuckles, Clematises, 
Ivies, Aristolochias, and Virginian Creepers. The above 
terrace promenade is about 30 feet broad, having on the 
outer boundary a low iron palisading masked by a closely- 
clipt Yew hedge, with a space of about 5 feet between the 
hedge andthe arcade. From the grass promenade descends 
a gentle slope about 9 feet wide, a walk 12 feet wide is 
continued round the fiower garden at the foot of this slope, 
and is bordered by parallel beds of various sizes. Similar 
beds run parallel with the centre walk which leads from 
the terrace. ‘The interior part of the garden is divided 
into eight grass panels by a transverse walk, and again by 
minor paths, which abut on two circular bays in the trans- 
verse path, which are equidistant from the central walk. 
There are circular beds in the bays, and the eight panels 
contain geomeirical beds. A beautiful spherical sun-dial 
stands in the centre of the flower garden, a pair of marble 
figures at the top of the central walk, and vases near the 
angles of the grass panels. Under the terrace wall, which 
forms the north boundary of the flower garden, is a noble 
border 140 yards long by 16 feet wide, which was planted 
in summer with a ribbon of gay colours, which very effectively 
relieved the massive masonry of the terrace wall. Looking 
from the stone terrace steps when the beds and borders are 
covered with the various sorts of Geraniums, Verbenas, and 
other choice plants, judiciously arranged as regards colours 
under the discriminating eye of Mr. Ballingall, I can well 
imagine the gorgeous effeet produced. A broad walk winds 
from the south-west corner of the flower garden through 
shrubberies and borders of American plants, standard Roses, 
&c., to a mound, the slopes of which are covered with hardy 
Heaths, then to a flicht of massive steps leading into the 
arboretum or pleasure grounds. 

On the west front of the mansion is a terrace 100 yards 
long and 16 yards wide, and on the north side is the Adelaide 
terrace 120 yards lone by 50 wide. Along the inside of this 
terrace wall are planted Junipers and round-headed Por- 
tugal Laurels, and three massive clumps of Rhododendrons 
occupy the centre of the grasslawn on this terrace. A broad 
terrace walk 164 yards long leads from the door in the 
picture gallery westward to a kind of terrace court, with a 
Circular stone basin 60 feet wide, having a massive stone 
edging or cornice; a fountain 20 feet high plays from the 
centre of the basin, and on a distant mound is placed a 
finely-sculptured Venus. From the centre of the court de- 
scends a noble flight of steps having square stone kerbs, 
pedestals of the same material, and marble vases; another 


flight of steps ascends to the mound. From the west front 
you see a well-kept lawn, on which stands a beautiful marble 
basin and fountain, backed by Portugal Laurels, Cedars, &c. 
All the walks on the terraces are decorated with beautiful 
white marble vases. 

Drayton Manor is profusely enriched with the most charm- 
ing of all garden ornaments—the terraces with their statues, 
and vases, and fountains, and balustrades, and steps, all of 
which rich accompaniments, by carrying the eye from the 
interior ornaments of the chambers to the garden, so con- 
nect the whole as to make them a pleasureable part of it. 
The want of colour, so necessary to the cheerfulness of some, 
is, at those seasons when flowers cease to bloom, compen- 
sated for by the courting of sunshine and by the lghts 
which are constantly falling and playing about these archi- 
tectural ornaments. 

From the north terrace are extensive views through the 
park, with dappled deer in the distance, and a fine sheet of 
water enlivened with swans, foreign geese, and ducks; alto- 
gether it reminded me of the following lines in 'Thomson’s 
“Seasons :”— 

** Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, mute imploring, eye 
The falling shower. Hashed in shortsuspens? 
The plumy people streak their wings with oil 
To throw the lucid moisture trickling off, 
And wait the approaching sign, to strike at once 
Into the general choir.” 


The park, with its lakes and the groups of trees, and 
the woods, with fine open glades winding out of sight, 
extends about a mile in that direction to the Great North 
Road. 

The pleasure grounds and garden consist of about 50 acres, 
and are divided from the park by an iron palisading, inside 
of which is planted a Yew-hedge, which completely shuts 
out any view of the palisading from the pleasure ground. 

The entrance from the park is ennobled by beautiful iron 
gates fixed on embossed stone pillars supporting handsome 
marble vases. The drive now sweeps through the pinetum, 
and thence into a circular opening near the front-hall en- 
trance, gravelled and bordered by a round-stone kerb, from 
which rise several stone pedestals, bearing also handsome 
marble vases. On one side of this entrance on the close- 
shaven lawn stands a trophy of war—a Russian anchor and 
cable, brought from Sebastopol in 1855. 

Tn the pinetum are many noble specimens of Picea nobilis, 
grandis, Nordmanniana, and pinsapo, also of Pinus excelsa, 
cembra, and several others, some beautiful Cryptomerias, 
and Golden Yews, the foliage of the last beautifully con- 
trasting with the dark ereen of the Pines. Masses of shrubs, 
and various other trees, formed an undulating boundary to 
the north side of this portion of the grounds. What is 
called the American garden was planted in avenues some 
years ago by Mr. Barron with Araucaria imbricata, and 
Pinus nobilis, P. excelsa, Irish Yews, Wellingtonias, (one of 
them was 16 feet high, and well feathered to the ground,) 
and an undergrowth of Rhododendrons and other American 
trees and shrubs, with grass rides between. 

A branch of the river Tame runs through the park and 
close to the pleasure grounds, and has been expanded into 
several large lake-like sheets of water, with cascades. The 
trees are not sparingly or indiscriminately scattered around 
the margin, but liberally in some places, for the sake of a 
contrasted mass of colour, or shade to relieve the bril- 
lianey of the water, and with discrimination everywhere 
to mark the beauties and heighten the variety of the out- 
line without destroying breadth of effect. It gives me much 
pleasure to bear testimony to the superior management and 
high keeping displayed by Mr. Ballingall in all, and even 
the most minute, parts of this first-rate and extensive esta- 
blishment. 

Lord Brougham’s schoolmaster is abroad in every city 
and hamlet patronised by the noble of the land, and led on 
by the lights of the age. At the village of Fazeley I saw a 
placard announcing that the first lecture of the season was 
to be given at the new school-room, Fazeley, by George 
Skey, Hsq., subject—‘ Things worth Knowing.” N.B.—As 
all the expenses of the library and reading-room, over and 
above the subscriptions, are kindly defrayed by the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, the receipts for admission will be 
applied to the purchase of books.—W. Kzane. 
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HARDY FERNS: ‘ 
HOW I COLLECTED AND CULTIVATED THEM.—No. 8. 


Ir was in Cornwall that I first became acquainted with 
the Aspleninm lanceolatum growing in its wild state. I 
had had plants sent to me from the Channel Islands, but I 
had not succeeded in making them grow out of doors; and 
even in a greenhouse they could not be said to be happy in 
cultivation. No one who had seen lanceolatum only in cul- 
tivation would know it for the beautiful Fern, so graceful 
in proportion and healthy in colouring, when growing in 


soil and under conditions suitable to it. In its wild state, 


lanceolatum is very variable. In the old stone walls round 
Penzance it may be found in quantities, stunted in size, and 
with an ill-natured look, as if it had come into existence 
upon the barren wall contrary to its own inclination, and 
being compelled to submit, it would at least do it with as 
bad a grace as possible. Here and there, growing in peaty 
well-drained soil, I have found it with its fronds measuring 
more than a foot in length, perfect in form, and in colour a 
bright dark green. From the vast quantities of plants in 
the wall, and the less number away from it. it would seem 
that some quality in the lime of the masonry was necessary 
to its increase. 

Growing side by side with Asplenium marinum on the 
rocks of St. Michael’s Mount, I found a very interesting 
variety of lanceolatum. At first sight I took it to be a 
variety of Adiantum nigrum; but its form was lance-like, 
its stalk much greener, and its habit of growth crisper and 
stiffer. I have shown the specimen to a good authority on 
Ferns, and it was declared to be Asplenium lanceolatum, 
partaking largely of the natureof marinum. It has retained 
its peculiar character for three years, and flourishes in cul- 
tivation as I cannot make either lanceolatum or marinum 
do. It grew on a cliff intufted with marinum. I could not 
reach it myself, but I got one of the sailors who rowed us to 
the Mount to gather it for me, and he called it marinum; 
but this it could not be. In growth it presents a compact 
tuft of shining dark green fronds. 

The walk from Penzance to St. Michael’s Mount is chiefly 
interesting from the quantity of rare and curious plants 
that are to be found on the low sandy marsh, along the 
upper part of which the high road runs. But the way to 
approach St. Michael’s Mount is by water when the tide is 
full. The old dwelling-place of the St. Aubyns, placed on 
the pinnacle of a bold rugged rock, stands out from the blue 
waters beneath, showing itself clear and distinct against 
the blue of the heavens above, like the fortress of some 
enchanted princess accessible to fairies alone. As you near 
the miniature island a few cottages are seen on its tiny 
shore, and you are landed on a flight of steps that leads to 
the Mount. 

Penzance abounds in beautiful country walks. It has, 
‘too, its Hyde Park or Cascine, where the fishermen, miners, 
and citizens, with their wives and children, assemble every 
Sunday afternoon in holiday attire, pacing up and down on 
a raised walk by the seashore, exchanging kindly greetings 
with each other. I have never seen this custom in any 
other place in England: it gives to Penzance the appear- 
ance of a foreign town on a {éte day. 

In the country walks you will find every field, and thicket, 
and hedge abounding in strange and curious varieties of 
Scolopendrium. I found some with the ends tufted and 
fringed—some with the margins crimped, and the spore- 
cases diverging from a line running al! round the outer edge 
of the frond. In cultivation this latter Fern has progressed 
into stiff narrow fronds most curiously crimped, and the 
apper end divided into several forked tongues. I found 
several Scolopendriums approaching to undulatum, but they 
have not altered as much as the more monstrous forms. 
I have a little theory about Seolopendriums, the truth of 
which I have tested till it might almost be called a fact. 
When I have fonnd a Fern slightly fringed at the sides, and 
have planted it by the side of a true marginatum, the in- 
ferior ern shortly acquires the habit of its neighbour, and 
gradually becomes transformed into the likeness of its pecu- 
liar growth. 

The transformation of Ferns is exceedingly curious. I 


have for some time been watching a fine plant of Asplenium | 


viride, which is slowly becoming divided into two or three 
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forks at the end of the frond. The pinne also are acquiring 
a toothed appearance, in some cases being cut almost up to 
the rachis, til) it approaches very near to A. fontanum, 
although the difference is still too marked for any one to 
mistake the one for the other. This plant of viride is a near 
neighbour of a fringed and forked Scolopendrium, and not 
far from A. Filix-mas cristata. I believe all Scolopendriums 
are improved by cultivation and by good society; but this 
acquired beauty has never for me the same charm as natural 
erace. It is like the difference between a learned and a 
clever man—between water pumped up from a cistern, the 
length and breadth of which you can measure, and the never- 
ceasing flow of a rivulet on which the sunbeams sparkle and 
die. Still we do not grumble at a cistern when we do not 
possess a spring, and there is much pleasure in watching all 
the changes of the Scolopendrium. They have one other 
great point of recommendation—you may find something 
new in them, some strange deformity which no one else bas 
noticed before ; so that each hunt after Hart’s-tongue has a 
sort of arctic-exploring character about: it. 

Asplenium marinum grows in large quantities round the 
shores of the “lLyonesse.” At the Logan Rock, which 
must be “done” with the rest of Cornish sights, marinum 
is to be found in fine large clumps; but the many visitors 
who make pilgrimages to the huge plaything do not leave 
much available for ladies’ reach. The Logan Rock is said 
to be between 60 and 70 tons in weight, and so finely poised 
that even a woman’s strength can set it in motion. I saw 
it rocking to and fro as I was scrambling for Ferns in view 
of a fine expanse of ocean, breaking into gentle ripples on 
the white beach of the bay beneath. 

A most interesting walk takes you from the Logan Rock 
to the ancient church of St. Buryan, where the eye can take 
in at a glance all the peculiar characteristics of Cornish 
scenery, and many of the antiquities which abound in the 
neighbourhood. In the churchyard of St. Buryan there are 
two well-preserved and very ancient crosses, on one of which 
is a rode representation of Christ on the cross. Within the 
church is a curious coffin-shaped monument, round the edge 
of which is an inscription in Norman French to “Clarice 
the wife of Geoffrey de Bolleit,’ ending with the promise of 
ten days’ pardon for all who pray for the lady’s soul. This 
monument is the more remarkable, as all vestiges of gentle 
residences have long since passed away, and only a few poor 
cottages remain to mark the site of what once was a place 
of note. 

The view from the church is wild in the extreme. Stand- 
ing on the summit of the old tower, the eye roams over 
tracts of barren land golden with Furze; huge upright stone 
pillacs lie scattered here and there in the fields around— 
wondrous monuments of the past, when the dark belief of 
the Druids held sway in the land. Beneath is the emblem of 
the crucified Saviour, at whose coming the mists of unbelief 
faded away; in the distance, shining far round, is the wide 
expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, with the islands of Scilly 
made visible by the gleam of a setting sun. 

On this one excursion you may find Osmundas at Lamorna 
Cove, Lastrea reeurva by the hedge side, Asplenium lanceo- 
latum in the walls, marinum on the rocks, and all the com- 
mon Ferns everywhere. Besides the Ferns, the district 
abounds in rare wild flowers, such as are not often found in 
Pnelind. : 

One of the most pleasant excursions from Penzance is to 
Cape Cornwall. ‘The carriage must be pnt up at the small 
mining town of St. Just, which is situated about a mile and 
a half from the Cape. The rock juts out from the sea, bold, 
erect, and defiant, able to cope with, and to hurl back again, 
the angry waves as they rave at its base. 

T have never seen such glorious waves as at the Land’s 
End and Cape Cornwall. They seem imbued with some 
living power of evil, urging them on in mad fury to destruc- 
tion. ‘'T'o the west of Cape Cornwall there are two dangerous 
rocks, called The Brisons, rising abruptly from the sea 
upwards of 60 feet at high water. I have seen these nearly 
hidden by the foam and spray of the waves as they break 
roaring against them. : 

But Cape Cornwall is the best ina calm. Descending by 
a steep path ent in the rock you enter upon a bay, into 
which the waters come lazily with a lapping lulling sound, 
gurgling round the boulders of rock, and swelling out the 
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beds of the streams which trickle from the heights. Gulls, 
with their soft white plumage, wheel in gentle flights above 
your head. The air is soft and balmy as in Italy; and if 
you will you may pass hour after hour in the delicious calm 
of perfect repose—repose unbroken even by a dream. But 
if you will, as I did, you may leave your companions and 
stroll on and on, peering into sea caves and old shafts of 
mines, till you licht upon—not a gull or bird of any sort— 
but a lad, whose bright eyes shine with keen intelligence 
out of a copper-coloured face, and whose hands, face, and 
clothes are all of the same copper hue. A quick glance and 
a nod, and we are sworn friends. By-and-by we.find a cave 
literally covered with A. marinum, hanging in rich clusters 
from the roof and sides, wherever the waves do not reach— 
not common marinum, but the true Cornish variety, with 
fronds measuring three-quarters of a yard in length, and 
the pinnz very narrow and very far apart. My young friend 
and I soon secured a basketful of beautiful specimens, con- 
versing all the while on the people and things in the mining 
district. Wages were pretty good; but there was the old 
grievance of “tommy” shops and delayed payment, neces- 
sitatine the running up of scores at the small shops, and 
the payment of large prices for inferior goods. In religion 
the miners were for the greater part Methodists, Bible 
Christians, &¢., with a slight reaction in favour of instan- 
taneous conversion, as produced by Mr. Aitken and his fol- 
lowers. J asked, “ Was Mr. Aitken loved?” ‘Yes, indeed 
he was. There was no hour by day or night he was not 
ready to be at the service of the poor. He was good, and 
the Methodist parsons were good.” And so my friend pa- 
tronised first one and then tie other, and doubtless thought 
himself very good too. Thus conversing we came back to 
my companions, whom I left looking too sentimental for 
aught but lotus-eating, but whom I found devouring cake 
and sandwiches with the rapidity and destructiveness of 
locusts. The copper boy sat down on a rock and devoured 
too, giving to the picture a richer tone of colouring than 
even blue sky or white gulls could produce. 

I never found the true Cornish variety of marinum except- 
ing at Cape Cornwall. In cultivation it loses much of its 
individual character. It diminishes in length and in the 
narrowness of the pinnae, but it still preserves a certain 
peculiarity of outline sufficient to separate it from the com- 
mon marinum.—FILIx-F@MINA. 


CULTIVATION OF THE MELON. 
(Continued from page 46.) 


IN POTS. 

Tuts mode of culture is chiefly applicable where there are 
no frames, pits, or houses, for growing Melons, though these 
are produced with much greater certainty in such structures 
than in those which I am about to treat of. A person 
having a greenhouse may attempt growing a few Melons in 
addition {jo flowers. After greenhouses or pits are cleared 
of their occupants for the summer, there is often room which 
the owner does not know how to employ usefully ; it may be 
that there is a fancy for fruit; there may be no Vines, or, if 
any exist, they are perhaps planted far apart, so that any- 
thing placed between them would obtain plenty of light. 
This is the house for Melons. It would not suit Figs; they 
would require to be in the house much earlier, and Peaches 
are the same: besides, such fruits take up room in winter, 
the Melons none, and they can be raised in the same bed as 
the Cucumbers. Directions for raising plants will be found 
in previous articles. Select a plant that has been potted 
singly into a 48-sized pot, stopped at the second rough leaf, 
and transferred asit grew into a24-pot. Two shoots appear- 
ing from it the strongest is selected, cutting the other out, 
and training that left ts a small stick, rubbing out the side 
shoots as they show. Having plants of this description by 
the first week in June, the first step is to prepare the house 
for their reception by removing such plants as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, &c., that will shed their leaves if they have not a 
cool airy situation, only retaining plants that will bear a 
Warm moist heat, as Cockscombs, and not a singie climber 
likely to shade the Melons. This done, shut up the house, 
sprinkle the floors and walls, and shut the door. 
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When the plants are ready to be shifted, which is when 
they have filled the 24-sized pots with roots, drain a 13 or 
15-inch pot well, not putting in too many crocks, but a few, 
and some of the roughest compost over them. Strong loam 
is best, though light soil, also that so strong as to he clayey. 
will do, only it must be used differently. If strong and 
clayey pot the plant lightly, covering the stem no deeper 
than the seed leaves, and press the soil lightly round the 
ball; if strong, but not clayey, squeeze the soil firmly round 
the ball; but if light, in addition to pressing the soil firmly, 
beat it firm with a pestle vound the ball and sides of the pot, 
using the soil rather wetter than when it is strong. When 
potted it must be decided whether the shoots are to be 
trained to a trellis about 9 inches from the glass or upright 
to a stake. If the plant is to be trained in the former 
manner it may be placed in the house at once, a stake of 
sufficient length to reach the trellis being put to it, but if 
not intended for a trellis, stake at the time of potting, using 
a stick 4 or 5 feet long, according to the height which the 
plant is intended to attain. Take the plants into the house 
as each is potted, and every time the house is entered it 
should feel warm and close. Give a gentle watering, and do 
not water too freely at first, reserving copious waterings 
until the pots are filled with roots; and to guard against 
the soil cracking or leaving the sides of the pot, a little 
moss placed on the surface will answer perfectly. Keep the 
soil just moist by gentle waterings until the roots fill the 
pots, after which water copiously, yet not oftener than the 
state of the soil shows moisture to be necessary. 

Syringe every available surface morning and evening with 
water of the temperature of the house, and on hot days 
sprinkle the plants overhead, and especially on the under 
sides of the leaves. This syringing should be diminished 
when the fruit or blossoms are setting, and also when the 
fruit is ripening. When the fruit is set and swelling every 
alternate watering may be of liquid manure, consisting of 
1 oz. of guano dissolved in a gallon of water. or manure 
water slightly discoloured, but be carefal in using the latter. 
When the fruit begins to ripen give less moisture, both at 
the root and in the atmosphere. 

Very little air need be given Melons in such houses, for 
the heat being that of the sun is better for plants than arti- 
ficial heat, yet a little should be given early in the morning, 
letting the thermometer determine the time; when it reads 
at 80° admit a little, and if the mercury rises to 90° all the 
better, only shut up early in the afternoon, or before the 
temperature falls below 85°. 

Train the shoot up to the trellis, removing all buds until 
it reach it, and then stop at the eighth joint after it has 
attained that length, none of the eyes between these two 
points having been removed. So with the shoots trained 
upright to stakes, remove all the buds at the axils until the 
required hei¢ht is attained, and then stop the shoot, leaving 
six joints. These throw out fruit at the first or second 
joint, and the process of stopping described elsewhere being 
attended to, the blooms will set, and two fruits will be as 
many as the plant can swell well and bring to maturity. 

Owing to the frequent watering the plants are rather 
liable to go off at the collar. To prevent this the soil should 
be raised in the centre of the pot in order to throw the 
water towards the sides ; but as in that case only the soil 
at the outside will be properly moistened, it is advisable to 
raise the soil at the rim also, and thus form a trench be- 
tween the sides of the pot and the neck of the plant. It 
will be advantageous to plunge the pots when the air of the 
house is kept drier during the ripening process; for dry ai 
deprives the soil too rapidly of moisture, and much watering 
deteriorates the flavour. It is, therefore, advisable to pre- 
vent evaporation by plunging the pot, or covering it with a 
mat, rather than water freely. 

Fruit from plants grown in pots is certainly smaller; but 
what is lost in size is made up in quality, small or medium- 
sized Melons being the best flavoured, as the sap is more 
concentrated on the fruit through the check on luxuriance, 
which pot culture always exerts on the plants subjected 
to it. 

PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 

Though Melons areusually raised from seed, it is possible 
to fruit them in about half the time if propagated by cut- 
tings. This mode is the most rapid and certain way of 
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“obtaining Melons. ‘The cuttings to be selected are the 


moderately strong shoots; those having the joints the 
closest together are the most desirable, and they should be 
the growing points. Such taken off with from four to six 
joints, the lowest two leaves removed, and the base of the 
shoot cut transversely below the lowest joint, will root in a 
few days if put in a compost of sandy loam. Insert them 
down to halt way between the second and third joint, plunge 
the pot in a hotbed of 85°, with a moist, close atmosphere, 
and shade from strong light and sun. 

When rooted they may be gradually inured to light, and 


the shoot must be stopped when it has made eizht joints, . 


the two buds or shoots from the two lowest joints being 
rubbed off. Prior to stopping the plants should be potted 
in 12-inch pots in rough, strong loam, as described for pot 
Melons, and the shoots trained upright to stout stakes, if it 
is intended to grow the plants in pots; otherwise when well 
rooted they should be planted out of the pots in which they 
were raised, or 24’s, into beds prepared for them. These are 
not different from those in which Melons raised from seed 
are planted, only they are made all at once, and there is no 
after-earthing. The soil should be raised a little in the 
centre of the hed, forming a ridge its entire length, so that 
in wateling the water may drain from the necks of the 
plants, or trom the centre to the sides of the bed. The 
Melons are then planted along the centre of the bed at 
1 foot apart, every other plant being taken to the front, 
whilst the others are trained towards the back. If the bed 
is not in proper order, it is useless to plant Melons from 
cuttings in it, for they are not, like those raised from seed, to 
be burned or roasted the first fortnight with a strong bottom 
heat, and afterwards starved for weeks into fruiting. Plants 
from cuttings must be planted in a bed in every way suit- 
able for their growth—that is, affording a steady bottom 
heat of from 80° to 85°, and a sweet top heat of 65° or 70° 
by night. Slight shade should be given for a few days after 
planting. 

The shoot from each cutting should be taken to the front 
or back of the frame without stopping, but if it lose the 
leading point all the shoots except that coming from the 
third joint should be removed, the part above cut down to 
it, and this shoot trained to the back or front. When the 
shoots have grown to within 6 inches of the sides of the 
frames, or have made six to eight joints, the point of each 
should be pinched out. This will encourage side shoots or 
laterals, which will to a certainty show fruit at the first or 
second joint, and they being stopped at the joint above the 
fruit this will set freely, and swell rapidly. The plants if 
watered occasionally with weak liquid manure, will produce 
from two to four Melons, each of about a pound weight, and 
of the most delicious flavour, by the time that those raised 
from seed will be about setting their fruit, presuming them 
to have been sown at the time the cuttings were inserted. 
{have known plants from cuttings transferred with the 
flowers set from six-inch or eight-inch potz, into beds such 
as are usually prepared for planting Melons, and in ten 
days they had fruit on them the size of a goose egg, which 
fully swelled in thirty days after planting, and in twenty 
more they have furnished ripe fruit. 

An important point in this mode of growing Melons, is to 
plant ont the cuttings immediately they are well rooted, 
which they will be in about a week, forif they receive a 
check, or are allowed to remain in the pots until the roots 
mat round the sides they will do no good. Whether grown 
in pots or planted ont they should not receive any check, 
but be kept growing, potted immediately when rooted into 
their blooming-pots, or planted out in the fruiting-bed, and 
kept in a growing state until the fruit is ripe. The cuttings 
are best planted or potted when five days or a week old, and 
if they have female blossoms on the point of expanding, 
these are the planta to produce ripe fruit in seven or eight 
weeks, 

There is no difficulty in getting the flowers of plants from 
cuttings to set, for they do so most freely, and though the 
plants may be but a few weeks old even from the seed, they 
seem to have arrived at that stage when their whole vital 
forces are concentrated on the production and perfection of 
the fruit, or, in other words, the propagation of the kind. 
Experience has taught us that the fruitful laterals are sent 
forth after the main shoots have been cut back. In a cutting 


the effects are most marked and striking in Melons. The 
shoots are less gross, the joints closer and more compact, 
the leaves are smaller, the flowers much more profuse and 
free-setting, the fruit is earlier and smaller, and the flavour 
higher though less juicy. The duration of such plants is 
short, for the principle of growth is paralysed by the sever- 
ance of the plant from its original root, new parts are called 
into action, resulting in precocious maturity, closely followed. 
by early debility and death.—G, Ansnry. 
(To be ccntinued.) 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


I rurnx there is great cause for complaint against the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Horticultural Society, innot sending 
out the Numbers of its “Proceedings” earlier. I received 
mine on Monday last, and in them it was announced that a 
ballot for Orchids would take place on Friday next, but that 
it was necessary to apply for a written form on Tuesday the 
17th. Now, to any governor living ata distance, this was 
impossible, as it was in my own case.—R. H., Poles, Ware. 


{This is only one of many complaints, showing gross 
neglect on the part of the Assistant Secretary. ] 


POTATO CULTURE. 


Lasr year I had the pleasure of taking several prizes 
for Potatoes. The way I grew them is simply this :— 

My first lot I plant (weather permitting) as early in 
February as I can make it convenient, doing so on a south 
border richly manured. I cut all the eyes out of each set, 
with the exception of one or two, and bury the sets about 
3 inches. JI plant them 3 feet between each row, and 
18 inches between the sets; and to protect them from the 
frost I shake a little offal hay over them. 

That is howI grow my exhibition Potatoes ; but in setting 
an ordinary crop the distance between each row is not more 
than 2 feet, and 1 foot between the sets. This is for grow- 
ing what we call the “Farmer’s Glory,’ or any other 
common variety of Potatoes. I water them now and then 
with a little salt and manure water. I should be very much 
obliged to any of your readers if they could give me any 
information as to the sort called the “ Harly King.’ It is a 
round Potato.—E. W. 


LIFTING THE ROOTS OF VINES. 


In Tur Journat or Horricutrure of November 29th, page 
430, I read an account of very successful Vine-improving. 
I mean that of the friend of ‘‘ W. C.,’’ who lifted the roots 
in September, and only lost one Vine, a Muscat. He has 
had better success than myself; but before I proceed further 
let me begin at the beginning of my story. I came here 
rather more than two years ago. There is a good extent of 
glass under my charge—viz., two vineries, a greenhouse, a 
plant stove, and a range of Melon and Cucumber-pits. When 
I first came, I was told that in one of the houses there was 
no fruit that year, in the other there was a sprinkling, but 
the bunches were very much shanked. I meant to lift the 
roots at once, but having some improvements on hand, and 
my time being fully occupied, I saw plainly I could not do 
them justice. My employer was very anxious to have them 
improved; but seeing I could not manage everything, we 
agreed to let them remain for another year, and 1 would see 
what they did; the result was the same as in the former year, 
only still less fruit, and every bunch shanking. I knew well 
enough that the roots were at fault. 

In September, 1863, I lifted the roots, and renewed the 
border, proceeding as follows :—-I had two assistants, appren- 
tices ; we took off nearly two spits of soil before we came to 
aroot. I had previously examined the border, and found no 
roots within 2 feet of the surface; we then took out a trench 
in front, and began in the usual way to work back with a 
steel fork, and as each Vine was taken up, the roots were 
wrapped up in mats wet enough, as it rained more or less 
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nearly all the time they were up. I never saw such miserable 
roots; not a fibre was to be seen, and they were in a rotten 
state, and down amongst the gravel, I do not know how far. 
The border was taken out to the depth of 2 feet 10 inches, 
and the bottom being gravel, there was little necessity for 
draining, but I did so im order to make assurance doubly 
sure; for the garden slopes towards the front of the border, 
a walk going along the front, in which I noticed water stand- 
ing after heavy rains. The roots of the Vines, I ought to 
state, are all outside; the border is 12 feet wide, and as long 
as the two houses, which are each 30 feet in length. 

After the bottom of the border was regularly drained, six 
drains across, and one along the front as a main drain, it 
was sloped to the front, and then we put in a foot or 
nearly so of rubble stones, and above that a layer of turves, 
grass side downwards. Now for the mixture of which the 
new border was composed. I was not allowed any more 
turves than would cover the stones, but there were a few 
over. I procured ten or twelve cartloads of half-decayed 
couch erass, fine open stuff, and a similar quantity of turfy 
road-scrapings, and a load or two of lime rubbish. The old 
soil was very good stuff, it had been all put in when the 
houses were built, about forty years ago. I had to use a 
good deal of it, us I could not obtain enough of fresh soil. 
I put it im in layers—first a layer of the old soil, then 
one of the other stuffs, time about, till I came to lay the 
roots out. They were all carefully pruned, and nicely laid 
out, putting some fine rich soil over them. After we had 
put on another layer we gave a nice shower of water to 
settle the earth about the roots, and then finished off. 
The houses were shaded and syringed for some time. The 
foliage flageed and faded notwithstanding, and the wood 
was very imperfectly ripened. I pruned the Vines about 
the end of December, and cut out more than half the rods, 
leaying only two to each sash, and all the young ones coming 
from the bottom. I cannot tell what system was aimed at 
by my predecessors, it was neither the spur, the long, nor 
the short-rod system. 

Now for the result. All the Vines broke but three, which 
are quite dead. Some of them made pretty good shoots, 
others indifferent, and others only burst their buds, and 
made aleafor two. I gave no fire except in the months of 
October and November, 1864, to help to ripen the wood. I 
watered the border frequently during the dry summer we 
had, with pure water only. The wood is not very well 
ripened, and I have pruned them nearly close in again. I 
examined the roots when I was taking out the dead ones, 
and find some have made nice healthy fibres. I have given 
them no protection as yet, as I thought I would have to 
take them all out. May T look for any fruit this year? and 
will you advise me to assist them with a little fire, be- 
ginning about the end of next month ? 

T have a fine lot of young Vines of last year from eyes; 
they are in 10-inch pots, and most of them erew to the 
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length of 15 feet, but were long in ripening, as it was well 
on in February before I had the eyes. I intend to plant 
them among the old Vines, and have pruned them to the 
length of 4 feet, as they will require to be that to reach the 
first wire. I have a few for fruiting in pots, but will not 
start them for a month yet, as they were so long in ripening ; 
they are in 12-inch pots.—J. H., Nairnshire, N.B. 

[So far as we can see you have done the general work 
well. When the roots of Vines are so rotten and decayed 
as you describe yours to have been, it would have been 
better to have made a suitable border and planted young 
Vines at once. The fact that the Vines that did pretty 
well made nice fresh fibres, showed that the moving and 
lifting in favourable circumstances is a very good plan for 
renewing the health and fertility of Vines. You would no 
doubt have succeeded better if you had forwarded the ripen- 
ing of the old Vines before taking up the roots. There 
would then have been less chance of flagging. That flagging 
should be prevented by shading, a moist atmosphere, and 
syringing. By such means some of our great gardeners 
have raised and replanted Vines in May and onwards. It 
is just possible that you would have succeeded as well by 
« W.C.’s” plan, and after removing the two spits of soil with- 
out roots have placed a little fine turfy soil and lime rubbish 
on the top to encourage the roots upwards. You say nothing 
of protecting your border in the winter of 1863 and 1864, 
though that would have formed an item of success if the 
soil had been warm enough to encourage a slow rooting all 
the winter. Unless the old soil was very good indeed it would 
have been better to have used only a little of it, even if you 
had only made a third or a half of your border at once. The 
old soil placed loosely in a heap would have been all the 
better of the exposure, and might when well aired have been 
afterwards used as part of the compost. You did right in 
allowing the Vines to break naturally without any fire heat ; 
but we should have advised giving a little fire heat in May 
and June, with a corresponding moist atmosphere to en- 
courage growth, and then again in dull days in August and 
September to hasten maturity, as for that purpose one fire 
then would be worth half a dozen in October and November. 
The fire heat in spring with a moist atmosphere and a little 
heat in the border might have made vigorous out of indif- 
ferent growth. The summer with us has been sunny and 
hot, and your crop next season will depend on the ripening 
of the wood where it is pretty good. We cannot say more 
of success in that direction. We would, however, advise 
planting fresh Vines where the old ones have done badly. 
You cannot err in making sure by planting plenty, as you 
ean easily cut ont when too thick. The system of pruning 
is of little consequence. Let the Vines be healthy and the 
wood well matured, and cut how you may you will be sure 
We would advise covering 
the border to keep out wet and cold at least, and let the 
Vines break naturally again. | 


METEOROLOGY OF ELLENBOROUGH PARK, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
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EXPLANATION. 


‘Cloud.—This column gives the mean of three or i 
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day, from sunrise to sunset. Scale 0 to 10 (estimated). Force of Wind.— 
The average of extreme force during the day (twenty-four hours). Scale 
‘Oto 12 (estimated), Direction of the Wind.—This gives surface currents 


obtained by vane or smoke, from three observations per day, from sunrise 
to sunset. Thermometer in north aspect, 4 feet above the ground. Baro- 
meter near sea-level. Rain-guage 3 inches above the ground, and near 
sea-leyel.—THr Docror’s Boy, 
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THE prominent feature on this occasion was the magnifi- 
cent bunches of Grapes from Mr. Miller, gardener to the 
Earl of Craven, Coombe Abbey. The six bunches of Bar- 
barossa which he sent weighed collectively 36 lbs; the largest 
was 7lbs. weight, und about 16 inches long from the 
shoulders to the tip, and all the bunches were handsome, 
compact, and even in the size of the berries. The six 
bunches of Lady Downes’ from the same exhibitor were 
also very fine, with large regular berries. Myr. Miller also 
exhibited a skilfully drawn plan of a portion of the gardens 
at Coombe Abbey which he has laid out, representing the 
fruit and kitchen garden, a long parallelogram with the 
forcing-houses on the north and east sides, the whole sur- 
rounded by pleasure-grounds. The extent is from 16 to 
20 acres, but when finished these grounds will oceupy about 
40 acres. As a specimen of garden design this plan was 
highly creditable to Mr. Miller. 

My. Bull of Chelsea exhibited a collection of Aucubas com- 
prising a variety with leaves longer and more lanceolate 
than the common kind, a variety called elegantissima, with 
large leaves, of which the central portion was yellow, broadly 
margined with green, and the male and female plants of the 
species, the latter in berry. For the last-named, also for 
the collection, first-class certificates were awarded. From 
Mx. Bull came also an Eleagnus, brought by Mr. Fortune 
from Japan, and having handsome white-variegated foliage, 
and another called aureo-marginata, in which the leaves 
were dark green with a yellow margin. For the former a 
first-class certificate was awarded. 

F. J. Graham, Esq., of Cranford, sent a seedling Russian 
Violet called the Czar, with dark blue flowers double the 
ordinary size. ‘This variety, it is stated, has been in bloom 
for two months out of doors, and flowers most abundantly 
in spring. It promises to be an acquisition. 

Of other objects, Mr. Aldred, Kilburn, sent Lilium auratum, 
seedling Cinerarias, one with variegated leaves, and Double 
White Primulas, for which he had a second-class certificate. 
A similar award was made to Mr. Ingram, gardener to Her 
Majesty, for six Chinese Primulas. Mr. Stedman, Thornton 
Heath, contributed Violets; Miss N. Ffarington, Wooden 
Hall, Lancashire, a dish of home-grown Almonds; and Mr. 
Bullen, gardener to E. Budd, Esq., Leatherhead, three good 
Queen Pines, for which he had a first-class certificate. 


RETINOSPORA OBTUSA AND OTHER 
CONIFERS. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Welsh for his statement con- 
firmatory of the hardiness of Japanese Conifers in the north 
of Ireland, but I am still at a loss to understand the cause 
of Retinospora obtusa being here yellow at the tips—in 
fact, in the case of small plants, the greater portion of them 
are of a bright golden colour, not the sickly hue arising from 
the shoots being unripened, as we see in so many things, 
but they appear as if it were the character of the plant to 
be yellow, instead of green, like the Golden Holly and 
some other trees. I have no doubt that this Retinospora, 
as well as its fellow, R. pisifera, will be found quite hardy; 
but so far as I can judge from what I have seen and what 
is known of Sciadopitys verticillata, it will never hecome a 
useful tree in this country. One that I have had for three 
years makes no progress whatever, or next to none, and 
some other growers report on it in a similar way. I am 
afraid that Torreya grandis will not prove hardy, which is 
much to be regretted, as it promises to be of better habit 
and quicker grower than most new things in its way. 

I have not yet seen a good specimen of Thujopsis dola- 
brata, and would like to know if it is likely to assume the 
character of a tree. Most of the plants that have come 
under my notice, including one or two we have here, seem 
to require a stick and close-tying to make them anything 
like upright, while the stem does not seem to increase in 
thickness like Capressus Lawsoniana and others, which, when 
in a young state, have a semi-pendulous character. I expect 
it will have to be conxed into shape if it ever assumes tree- 
like proportions. When speaking of these matters might I 
ask if any one has grown Araucaria Rulei, and can report 


favourably of it? Some time ago I heard of it exceeding 
A. excelsa in beauty and symmetry. Is this really so? and,, 
as new Pinuses are so eagerly sought after, it would be well 
to let the merits or failings of each be made known by those 
who have had experience with them. 

I am sorry I can neither confirm nor differ from My. Fish 
in his report of rabbits eating off the young shoots of 
Mahonias, but I will take more notice of them when the 
growing season comes round again.—J. Rosson. 


PLANT JUDGES. 


Tur remarks made by your correspondent respecting the 
management of flower shows, appears to me to deserve the 
attention of all interested in floral exhibitions, and lest it 
should be thought an officious obtrusion in me saying any- 
paar upon the subject, I will state my reasons for so 

oing. 

Last summer I was appointed one of the plant judges at 
a large exhibition in the north. I soon found that my 
colleague was intimate with some of the exhibitors and 
knew their plants, and the same remark applies to my- 
self. On two or three occasions we differed as to which 
collection should have the first award; on each occasion 
an umpire was called into the tent, whose decision, of 
course, was final, and in each case he decided against me, 
the umpire, of course, having the same leanings as my 
fellow judge. 

Now, I do not mean to impute unworthy motives, because 
that would cut both ways, although I may state that in one 
glaring instance the collection that was put second was 
about 50 per cent. superior to the first. What I denounce 
is the principle of having judges acquainted with the col- 
lections they are judging. They ought to be, as far as 
possible, strangers to the exhibitors and their products. I 
know in some cases this is almost impossible, more parti- 
cularly at small shows; but in the case of large exhibitions, 
such as the one to which I have alluded, it would be much 
more satisfactory to secure men from a distance and unac- 
quainted with the collections they adjudicate upon, and I 
have an impression that this course would give satisfaction 
to exhibitors.—Brucr Finpuay, Botanic Gardens, Manchester. 


OBITUARY. 


Tun tare Mr. Wiir1am Conn.—We much regret to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. William Cole, of Fog Lane Nursery, 
Manchester, who has occupied a high position as a plant 
grower during a period of twenty-three years. Those who 
had watched him for the last three or four years, saw that 
hard work and mental anxieties were telling upon him. 
The up-hill work of establishing a large nursery business, 
and maintaining a world-wide reputation as a most success- 
ful plant grower and exhibitor, was no ordinary task, and, 
as with thonsands of others, Nature gave way, but the name 
will Iong remain in the memory of plant growers. Erysipelas 
and fever laid hold of him, and after a brief illness a peaceful 
death awaited him. He died December 28, aged fifty-two. 
Originally following another pursuit, circumstances Jed him 
to adopt that of gardening, and he at once placed himself 
under Mr. Robinson, gardener to — Delafield, Hsq., Tun- 
bridge Wells, with whom he remained three years. He 
then went into Messrs. Cormack’s Nursery at New Cross, 
and we believe My. Charles 'lurner, of Slough, was in the 
establishment at the same time. Both have become emi- 
nent, each taking a lead in the two sections of plant-grow- 
ing, and continuing fast friends. In 1841 he went as gar- 
dener to — Lewis, Usq., of Blackheath, and here began his 
career as an exhibitor. Commencing with Wuchsias, and 
being encouraged by Mx. Lewis, he followed with Heaths, 
&e. In 1845 he became gardener to H. Collyer, Msq., of 
Dartford, and remained with him until Christmas, 18538. 
During that period he fought many a hard battle at Chis- 
wick and the Regent’s Park with the late Mrs. Lawrence, 
and being well matched, Mrs. Lawrence, who at that time 
stood high for plant culture, found in Mr. Cole sometimes a | 
defeating opponent. As a sound, practical plant grower, i| 
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William Cole stood inthe foremost rank. He was the friend 
of such men as Barnes, Stanley, Green, Fraser, May, Dodds, 
and others, whose names are well known. Few men have 
brought into the exhibition tent more specimen new plants 
than he did. He sought eagerly for new things when at 
Dartford, and then did his best to bring them out as 
exhibition plants. We believe we are correct in saying 
that he was the first to bring out in this way Rollisson’s 
variety of Ixora javanica, Genetyllis tulipifera, Franciscea 
eximia and confertiflora, Ixora alba and salicifolia, Rogiera 
amena and two other kinds, Allamanda neriifolia, Hebe- 
eliniam ianthinum and other plants. We well recollect how 
he experimented with Stifftia chrysantha, a promising-look- 
ing subject as it appeared in the illustrations of a Belgian 
periodical, but which fairly baffled him. Im 1853 he was 
strongly recommended by Mr. Turner as the manager of 
the Fog Lane Nursery, Manchester, then just started; soon 
after he became the proprietor, and year after year he fought 
his way as the most successful exhibitor at the Floral Ex- 
hibitions in the Midland and Northern Counties of England. 
Manchester, York, Bishop Auckland, Ripon, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, and many other towns owe much to him; for Cole’s 
plants not only helped their shows, but spurred gardeners 
on to similar successes. He was occasionally blunt in his 
manner, but we are certain that regret for his death will be 
universally felt. The expression used in a letter to the 
writer of these remarks by a well-known exhibitor in Scot- 
land, who defeated Mr. Cole at Glasgow last August, will be 
shared by many, especially by those who knew him best, 
«We have lost a truly cleverman.” He has left sons, three 
of whom will carry on the business as usual, for the benefit 
of the widow and family. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S MEETING. 


Tur January meeting of the Entomological Society was 
held on the 2nd inst., and, as may ve surmised, was but 
thinly attended in consequence of the festivities of the 
season preventing many of the members from joining the 
meeting. The chair was occupied by the President, F. 
Pascoe, Esq., 7.L.5. The Secretary gave notice of the pro- 
posed alterations in the list of the Council and officers to be 
made at the ensuing anniversary. 

Mr. F. Bond exhibited some minute Moths, Ephestia 
ficella, which he had succeeded in rearing from cork, the 
species having been previously bred from dried Figs, whence 
the specific name. He also exhibited specimens of Depres- 
saria olerella of Zeller, and a strange series of specimens of 
the common Ghost Moth, Hepialus Humuli, captured at 
Lerwick in Shetland. Out of twenty male specimens re- 
eeived from this locality, only two exhibited the ordinary 
pure white spotless appearance of that sex; the whole of 
the remainder were more or less strongly marked with the 
peculiar streaks and marks of the wings of the common 
females. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace exhibited an extensive collection of 
Beetles which he had recently received from Penang, in- 
eluding two hundred species of Longicorn Beetles, of which 
not fewer than seventy were mew to science and distinct 
from any which he had himself collected whilst at Singapore. 

The Rev. Hamlet Clark, on behalf of the Rev. P. Cam- 
bridge, exhibited an interesting series of insects of different 
orders, collected in Egypt by the latter gentleman, who had 
remarked that insects as a general rule were rare on the 
banks of the Nile, but that he had succeeded in obtaining a 
<onsiderable number of minute species of Moths. He had 
also reared a species of Butterfly belonging to the genus 
Thecla from the large pod of the Gum Cassia, and had ob- 
served that a considerable space of the front of the temple 
of Denderah was coated to the depth of several inches with 
the nests of a species of Mason Bee belonging to the genus 
Chalicodoma, which, together with its parasitic bee attendant 
of the genus Czxlioxys, were flying in vast numbers about 
the temple. 

Mr. Rowland Trimen communicated a note from the Cape 
of Good Hope on the synonomy of Nymphalis Jahlusa, Bois- 
duval, described in his work on the Butterflies of South 
Africa, and which he considered as identical with Charaxes 
Argynnides, Westwood. 


A note was also read from the Rev. J. Collins, recording 
the capture of a considerable number of specimens of the 
rare Moth Dasypolia Templi in stone-quarries and among 
loose stones near Huddersfield. 

A memoir by Mr. 8. Stone was also read, containing an 
account of his observations during the past year in the 
natural history of different British species of Wasps. The 
most remarkable fact mentioned by the writer was the great 
prevalence of an infectious disease in many nests, whereby 
the larve were destroyed, their bodies becoming putrid in 
the cells as early as the month of August, so that many 
nests thus came to an untimely end. Other nests also were 
attacked by large numbers of Mites. Mr. Stone aiso de- 
scribed the manufacture of the remarkable nest exhibited 
by him at a previous meeting, in which two distinct species 
of Wasps jointly assisted in building the nest, which was 
consequently parti-coloured, each species employing a dif- 
ferent kind of wood in constructing the envelope. 

Mr. Stevens announced that M. Bouchard, who had 
started to South America on an entomological excursion, 
had arrived safely at San Tomaso, Venezuela. 


WORK FOR THE WHEE. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ConTINvE to prepare ground as directed last week. If 
any part of the garden is wet drain it effectually. Make 
drains 3 feet deep and 20 feet apart. Use tiles and soles, 
and place 6 inches of brickbats, stones, or clinkers over the 
tiles; and before filling in the svil shake a small quantity of 
litter over the stones or other material, which will render 
the drainage more perfect. Cabbage, try a small sowing of 
Barly Dwarf York on a warm border, and fill up all vacancies 
in Cabbage and Colewort plantations, which should have 
the surface constantly stirred to prevent the frost from dis- 
placing them. Onions, the ground intended for them would 
be benefited by a top-dressine of well-decomposed manure, 
which should be forked in and well knocked about in frosty 
dry mornings. Peas, sow a succession, and also of Broad 
Beans; and between the rcws of Peas try a row of Round 
Spinach. Potatoes, where the ground is light and dry a few 
Ashleaf or some other early sort may be planted. FRadishes, 
sow a succession on a sloping bank or border, and attend to 
the protection of those coming on. Follow up with energy 
and system the hoeing, surface-stirring, and dusting among 
advancing crops. Destroy mice. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Prosecute vigorously the pruning and nailing of wall fruit 
trees in favourable weather. Pruning Vines out of doors 
should have been finished before now ; if not, let no time be 
lost. Cut out old wood from Raspberries, and cut back 
canes not wanted for fruiting. Replace decayed stakes, and 
tie the fruiting-canes neatly thereto, for which purpose small 
twigs of any tough willow are very applicable. Dress with 
light manure, and dig the ground between therows. Prune 
and remove the suckers from Filberts, which are rarely 
managed properly except in Kent. Young-planted orchard 
trees should be securely staked, using a little hay or moss 
at the tie to preserve the bark. Dust over on damp morn- 
ings with soot and lime Gooseberries, &c., which are attacked 
by birds. Let the frnit-room be looked over, and everything 
showing decay removed. Slight fires must occasionally be 
used. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Wherever there is a large extent of mixed shrubbery some 
care is necessary to prevent the stronger-growing bushes 
from overgrowing the weaker ones, and it will be found 
better every few years to lift and replant the former than 
to prune them severely, which by inducing the growth of 
luxuriant wood prevents profuse blooming. Never allow the 
margin of bare earth to intervene betwixt the grass and the 
plants. Such should be covered with low-growing plants, 
as Periwinkles and things of a similar habit; and the plants 
over the remaining space should be made to cover as much 
of the border as possible. Prepare ground for Roses either 
in groups or single rows. If the soil is poor remove as 
much as possible, and replace it with equal quantities of 
rotten dung and loam. ‘l'o have Roses in perfection they 
must have a rich soil. The pruning of the more common 
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Kinds may now be done. Should, however, some Provende, 
Moss, and other summer-flowering sorts be required to 
bloom late, reserve a portion till April for that purpose. 
Should heavy snow or severe weather set in, Pinks and 
Carnations planted in the open borders will run some danger 
of destruction in those localities where hares and rabbits 
abound. Protection can be given by laying small pieces of 
Larch spray or branches between the rows of plants, and 
then placing other branches on the top of these. Air and 
light have free access to the plants, and as spring advances 
the coverings are removed; for, as vegetation commences, 


more palatable food in the shape of young clover, &c., will | 


entice the rabbits and hares to feed at a distance. 


GREENEOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The unsettled state of the weather lately, has called, and 
will probably continue to do so, for much judicious manage- 
ment in regulating the temperature. While cold, biting 
winds prevail much caution must be used in admitting air. 
It will be necessary to support a temperature varying from 
45° to 50° by moderate fires. Naturally plants make little 
progress at this season, but they may be stimulated to un- 
healthy activity if attention be not directed to the reeu- 
lation of the temperature; a forced and premature growth 
will for ever injure plants both in health and appearance. 
Repressing undue activity at this time will in no wise en- 
feeble plants, or prevent their perfect development at a 
later and more favourable season. Care must be taken that 
Camellias receive no check, or their buds will be endangered. 
Brugmansia sanguinea, a noble conservatory plant, demands 
similar attention. 

STOVE. 

Still be cautious in the application of more heat. For 
the Orchids it is far better, the year having only begun, that 
they start somewhat later, with a free growth than to make 
a premature and stunted one. Take every care that a due 
proportion of moisture is maintained in tke atmosphere. 
Although the majority of this tribe require to be very dry at 
the root during the rest season, yet they enjoy and require 
a somewhat moist atmosphere, more especially if in a state 
of constant and lively motion. 


FORCING-PIT. 

Bring in asuccessional lot of bulbs, &c., and if not already 
done take all the hardy forcing plants under the protection 
of a greenhouse stage, or even a warm shed, or the frost 
may have them in its cold embrace at a time when you 
would wish to introduce them to warmer quarters. Apart 
from this, it is advisable to excite them gradually before 
they are introduced to the forcing-pit. Let the temperature 
be from 60° to 75°, with sunshine. Shut up early with a 
moist atmosphere, but give a little air, if possible, before 
leaving the fire for the night. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Sow on a gentle hotbed for pricking-out Cauliflowers, 
hardy Lettuces, Red Cabbage, and a few Horn Carrots. See 
that Cauliflowers in frames and hand-glasses have proper 
attention in giving air, removing decayed leaves, stirring 
the surface and placing dry earth or dry charred refuse 
among the plants.—W. KEANE. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


LABOUR POWER. 

Genera work very much the same as Jast week, with the 
addition to attending to many little matters too numerous 
to mention. Sometimes people write to us inquiring what 
labour power they ought to have for such a sized garden, 
telling us the old story about the man to the acre. We 
are always forced to give a very qualified reply to all such 
questions. We have seen an acre of garden-ground s0 
managed, that a single man all the year through must have 
had a comfortable time of it, so comfortable that like many 
of our forefathers when John Frost asserted his supremacy, 
he might go and enjoy himself with any sport that was then 
in progress. We have seen other gardens of less than an 
acre, so laid out, supplied with glass, &c., and so much 
wanted from the small space, that three or four times the 
labour power would Jeave enough for every one to be kept 
actively at work. A garden, too, not only cropped, but 


kept so as to be passable, is a very different affair from 
keeping everything in first-rate order. We recollect very 
well of two gardens very much alike, except in the matter 
of keeping. In the one two men were kept, in the other 
four. In the first the walks were rolled once or twice a-year, 
and a little roughness was no objection, nor yet a few weeds, 
if they did not assume giantlike proportions. In the second 
case the Jawn was rolled every morning in summer with a. 
light roller to scatter the dew, when there was any, that the 
ladies might walk earlier upon it without wetting their thin- 
soled slippers ; and the walks were generally rolled at least 
three times a-week, and so free of a leaf or a weed were 
they kept, that the proprietor if he noticed a weed anywhere 
above 1 inch in height, was almost sure to give himself the 
trouble of going after it, pulling it up, and laying it down 
very carefully in the centre of the principal walk, just to act 
as a quiet hint to the gardener. That employer was a noble- 
hearted man, and though as great an enemy to idleness as 
ever lived, would at the same time have been horrified at any 
in his employment being overworked, or even working as hard 
as he did himself in his commercial undertakings; and yet 
though the men were chaffed by their neighbours for havin 
so little to do, it was well understood on the whole that the 
four men worked sharper than the two in the neighbouring 
garden. 

A number of little matters also, especially if attended 
with various things foreign to the garden, make all the 
difference in the labour power required. A gentleman not 
so long ago, after telling us all about his garden, though 
perfectly satisfied, thought-he might manage with much less 
labour power; but whatever we thought then, we formed a 
very different opinion when we learned that men and boys 
were taken from the garden to beat for the young gentlemen 
whenever they went shooting—that they had to prepare wood, 
carry coals to the different places in the mansion, pump 
water, attend laundry, run all sorts of messages, &c., attend 
and do all sorts of little jobs at all times and all seasons. 
No plan can be more wasteful of labour power. It is not 
only the time thus lost to the garden, but the men get 
unsettled and unfitted for garden work just in proportion 
as they are so employed, and to the number called upon to 
engage in such employment. If there is not enough work 
for an odd man to attend to all such matters, it would still 
be advisable to have one man in general for such work, and 
place him at the garden or farm to fill up the time he was 
not wanted at the house, &c. It will only be safe, however, 
to count very little on such extra services ont of doors. 
Many gardens that would be in first-rate order, and a source 
of happiness and comfort to all concerned, are turned into 
scenes of endless worry and annoyance merely because the 
gardener can never depend on his labour. Whatever the 
amount of that labour, it ought to be kept to the garden 
as a generalrule. Of course there are exceptions and emer- 
gencies when everybody would only be too glad to give a 
helping hand; but we know full well that no garden can be 
conducted satisfactorily and economically when everyhody 
about an establishment can take and get what help they 
may think they need from the garden-men. 


GARDENERS’ DWELLINGS AND HEALTH. 


We class these together, because the dwelling more than 
the nature of the employment, exerts a great influence on 
sanitary matters. Sudden changes from a hothouse to a 
frosty temperature may be guarded against by clothing and 
mufiling up. Damp at the feet in dull, muggy weather, 
may be neutralised by wooden sabots, or india-rubber go- 
loshes, not worn longer than necessary, otherwise they will 
heat and draw the feet, and by the confined perspiration do 
more harm than good. But no care can ward off the effects 
of low, damp, shaded, small, unventilated houses. Few 
can give ventilation in winter, and at the same time avoid 
cold, cutting draughts. Small rooms are, therefore, apt 
to be very unhealthy in winter, as the more the heat, the 
more will the atmosphere be rendered impure by the pro- 
cesses of combustion and breathing, more especially if 
the walls or floor be damp. Ina large room, the fire will 
form a good ventilator, with the help occasionally of opening 
the door for a few minutes. And the same with bedrooms. 
Instead of having in winter to open door or window at night 
in a small bedroom, it is every way much preferable to have 
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a good-sized room, not crammed with furniture, and a good- 
sized open fireplace to the chimney. It is hardly possible 
to breathe an impure atmosphere in the latter circumstances, 
it is scarcely possible to breathe a healthy one under the 
first conditions. The non-ventilation and the free venti- 
Jation of such small places, we believe from experience to be 
alike dangerous, and if any openings besides the chimney 
are made or given for air, these openings, in winter at least, 
should be covered with thickish gauze, that the fresh air 
may be warmed before it reach the respiratory organs. We 
should here take a lesson from the old gardeners with 
their early Cucumber-beds in winter. They would never 
have slid down their sashes, and let the air enter all at 
once. They tilted up the sash very carefully, and hung a 
piece of matting or cauze over the opening. No keen north- 
easter was allowed to touch the leaves of their plants until 
mollified by passing through the hot, moist air seeking an 
outlet. 

There is hardly a possibility of convincing young people 
of the importance of such little matters. Young men with 
perspiration freely flowing from every pore, stripped of their 
upper clothing, will come out of a hothouse without waist- 
coat and coat, and stop out for half an hour, and will tell 
you when remonstrated with, that it never hurts them a bit, 
That may be quite true. Neither did we feel it at the time, 
but many an aching rheumatism we have had since, as the 
direct consequence and punishment for such imprudence, 
and we would like to warn our young friends that law- 
breaking and law-vindicating generally follow each other. 
Just let them try and find out how many thus reckless of 
heats and colds, have lived over forty and fifty years, and of 
these again how few are there who from rheumatism and 
other ills have not had reason to regret their youthful 
carelessness. The punishment for such carelessness may 
not come for years, but it will be none the less certain and 
severe at the last. 

We have also met with brethren, ripe in years and wis- 
dom, who lived in small lean-to rooms behind the range of 
hothouses, and though not liking the place made the most 
of it, and were thankful that they themselves escaped with 
so few illnesses, and that though obliged to crowd, they 
were doubly grateful that their children as a whole were 
so healthy. ‘The heads of the house from their hardy 
bringing-up had been constitutionally seasoned, and the 
young members of the family had all the strength and 
buoyancy of youthful vitality, and we might be thought to 
lift a warning voice in vain, but for the striking fact, that 
of the seemingly healthy children thus reared, that we can 
bring back to our recollection few, few indeed of them, saw 
their twenty-fifth birthday. The seeds of consumption and 
other diseases were too surely sown in their young frames 
in these dark, damp, shaded rooms. 

Though little from home for two years at least, it is era- 
tifying to find great changes for the better in this respect. 
Of course few gardeners could expect such an elegant house 
as that inhabited by our friend Mr. Robson, built for his 
comfort by his kind employers, or such a house as at Tren- 
tham, and numbers of other places; but there is a vast de- 
scent from such little palaces to such wretched lean-to’s as 
are sometimes yet to be met with, though often existing 
without the knowledge of the proprietor that things are at 
all so bad. Between these two extremes there are many 
mediums of comfort, and to the credit of the gentry and 
aristocracy of England the time will soon come when the 
last of these unhealthy places shall be used for something 
else than human habitations. Let it be laid down as a rule 
that every living-room to be healthy should have the chance 
of the sun sending its rays through the windows at some 
time of the day. 

PREPARING FOR POTTING. 

In dull wet days had all the garden pots thoroughly 
scrubbed with warm water. In general we like pure water 
best. In the spring when filling the same pot over and 
Over again, we are not particular with the outside; but we 
never like to see a pot used twice without washing the 
inside. Of course, when the plant is likely to remain some 
time in the pot, the outside should also be thoroughly 
cleaned, as nothing looks more woe-begone than a pot 
covered with greasy slime outside, even if the plant in it 
should be pretty fair as to its appearance. All pots, too, at 


this time are best under cover, as the alternations of frost 
and thaw, and rain and snow, are apt to crack them when 
exposed. When properly washed we never make any dif- 
ference between old and new pots, only when new ones are 
used for the first time for a particular purpose, it is a good 
plan to soak them for ten minutes and then dry them again 
before using. If this is not done, the pot for some time is 
apt to rob the ball inside of its moisture. This moisture- 
stealing is moderated by first soaking the pots. No pots 
should be used until they are dry, as if filled when wet, the 
ball will not come out so clean afterwards. Using wet pots 
is as bad a practice as digging stiff soil in a wet day. 


GETTING SOILS UNDER COVER. 

This should be neglected by none of our young gardening 
friends who aim at success. The soil should be well aired 
and dried, for the potting-time fast coming on us. The fine, 
crisp, aired soil often makes all the difference between 
success and failure. It will be a great advantage, too, if 
soil is so far warmed as to be rather warmer than the soil 
in the pot, the plant in which is to have more room. We 
have known window gardeners whose great success was 
partly owing to shifting their plants in February and March 
in soil that had previously been nicely warmed and aired in 
a box placed on the hearthstone of the kitchen. We have 
seen their neighbours fail of success because they used cold 
claggy soil in March, even though they watered immediately 
afterwards with water at 80°. This was freezing and next 
to parboiling by turns, and then giving a plant that required 
a nice open soil the surroundings of a marsh plant. Hardly 
any treatment afterwards will make that soil kind and com~ 
fortable to young plants. 

Having skipped particulars this week, we will conclude 
with two words of advice to our good friends the window 
gardeners. Avoid all checks and sudden extremes. The above 
cold, claggy soi would be a sudden check to the young 
rootlets of the plant you shifted. If the plant was taken 
from the window of a sitting-room, and thus shifted, and 
then left with others to stand in some cold shed or outhouse 
until you have a few more done that you might take them 
all in at once, ten to one the whole of the points of the 
roots are killed, and the plant must begin and make a fresh 
effort, and most likely the first teaching in the way of ex- 
perience will be shoals of insects attacking the crippled 
plant. Ifyou must take a plant or two from the room to 
give them more pot room, keep them out as short a time as 
possible. They want a greater stimulus to growth imme- 
diately after potting than before; therefore, every minute 
they remain in a colder place is just so far injurious to them. 
Hence the importance of thekindly aired, warmedsoil. Hence, 
too, the importance of watering the plant with water about 
70° some time—say an hour or two at least before shifting 
it into a larger pot. If the fresh soil is neither wet nor 
dry, and placed pretty firmly round the ball, it will want 
little water except just at the side of the ball, before the 
fresh roots are running freely into it. Flooding with water 
at this season is attended with two disadvantages. First, 
It saturates and makes a marsh of the fresh soil unoccupied 
by roots, and then the rapid evaporation in a warm living- 
room cools the soil round the roots. For one plant that is 
lost from dryness in winter, dozens are ruined from over- 
watering. Secondly, Keep leaves, stems, as well as pots 
and saucers clean. A dry, soft brush to remove dust, and 
then a soft sponge to use with soft water about 65° or 70°, 
are the simplest and best modes for cleaning both upper 
and under sides of the leaves, and the stems. If plants are 
not inconveniently large, place a cloth over the top of the 
pot, place your hand tirmly on it, and then turn the top of 
the plant, and swinge it well ina tub of clean water. Where 
the plants are large and the leaves small, it is often better 
to syringe the plant well, run the fingers through the upper 
and lower sides of the leaves, and then syringe well again 
with clean water. Such extra care on your part will be re- 
warded by healthy foliage, and freedom from insects.—R. F, 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
R. Parker, Exotic Nursery, Tooting, Surrey.—Catalogue of 
Agricultural, Flower, and Vegetable Seeds, Fruit Trees, New 
Plants, &c. 
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B.S. Williams, Paradise and Victoria Nurseries, Holloway, 
London.—Deseriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough.—Catalogue of 
Seeds for the Kitchen Garden, the Flower Garden, and the Farm. 

Smith & Simons, Argyle Arcade, Glasgow.— Cultural Guide 
and Descriptive Seed Catalogue. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Janvary 21. 


~ Supplies good, and quotations nearly the same as last week. Apples are 
still very abundant; good dessert Pears scarce. These consist almost exclu- 
sively of Glou Morceau, Beurré de Rance, and Ne Plus Meuris. Forced’ 
Ssvererus can hardly be had; but of Sea-kale and @alads there is a good 
Supply. 


FRUIT. 

dos 4 > ik. ds we. 
Apples... Oto 2 O]} Melons ...........0.. 0 O0to0 0 
Apricots 0 0 O} Mulberries 00 00 
Cherries 0 0 0} Nectarines oo 0 
Chestnuts . 0 20 0} Oranges. 5 0 10 0 
Currants, R sieve 0 0 0 0] Peuches ... 00 00 
Black. do. 0 0 O O| Pears (kitchen 5 9 10 0 
Figs..... meee 1OZ., 0) 0) 50) (0 dessert... 3) 10) (6000 
Filberts 100!bs. 40 0 69 0] Pine Appies (a kee) 
Gabe witise si do. 70 0 89 0} Plums... 00 00 
Gooseberries ..dsieve 0 0 0 0 a eee Get) 
Grapes, Hamburghs lb 3 0 § 0 00 00 
Muscats. maeeres (OF TOL 10) 90) 00 00 
100 5: 0 10 0} Walnuts... 140 2) 0 

VEGETABLES. 
8. d. 8. 4 s. 4. s. a 
Artichokes ......... each 0 O0to0 0 0 2to 3 
Asparagus . bundle 10 0 15 0 20 40 
Beans Broad. sieve 0 0 0 0 : LAG: (2h 
Kidney, on 2 6 5 0] Mustd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 0 
Beet, Red. 1 U0 3 0} Onions ,. . bushel 4 0 5 0 
Broceoli . 10 2320 Pickling ......quart 0 6 06 8 
BrausselsSp 2 6 8 6] Parsley...doz.bunches 4 0 6 0 
Cabbace ... L, (G..13\,40 | Parsnips mes 0) 194 UL. 40, 
Capsicums . 0 0 O 0} Peas....... «quart 0 0 0 0 
Carrots ... 0 5 © 8} Potatoes bushel 2 6 4 0 
Cauliflower 2 0 6 O| Radishes doz bunches 0 9 1 0 
1 0 2 O|} Rhubarb ... bundle 0 6 1 0 
1 6 3 0} Savoys eee COZ RO io. 
2 6 38 0} Sea-kale . basket 16 38 O 
0 3 8 0} Spinach.. wieve 3 0 5 0 
0 8 O 0} Tomatoes Asieve 0 0 0 0 
HErbB.......000..0n06 bunch 9 3 © O} Turnips ..,.......bunch 9 3 0 6 
Horseradish ...bundie 2 6 4 0| VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 O 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.% We request that no one will’ write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.’ By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

N ee Mery, questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

Sacer or Arriys (Cottager in the West).—Only choice named varieties 


realise a high price among London fruiterers. You had better sell yours to 
the fruiterers in the towns nearest to you. 


Conpon-rTratnina (A Constant Subscriber).—We could not explain suffi- 
ciently without illustrations. Buy a Jittle volume entitled “ Cordon-training 
of Fruit Trees,” by the Rev. T. Collings Bréhant, It is published by Messrs. 
Longman & Co. 

Grape Vines (A Grape Fancier).—You had better pot your two-ycar- 
old Vine immediately, injuring the roots as little aa you can, Whether a 
White Grape Vine be insrched on a Vine bearing Black Grapes, or Grapes 
of its own colour, is of no consequence. The Trebbiano is totally different 
from the Portugal or White Hamburgh Grapes sold by grocers. 


AURICULAS IN A Room (Neophyte).—The Auriculas will do very wellina 
eool room where they can have light. Grayson’s Asparagus is considered 
the best, but we think the treatment makes all the difference. 


Twetve Hyenip Peerervat Roses ron Porsa (Idem). — Caroline de 
Sansal, Comte de Nanteuil, Géant des Batailles, Général Jacqueminot, 
Louise Peyronney, Louise Odier, Jules Margottin, Mrs. Charles Wood, 
Olivier Delhomme, Triomphe d’Alencon, Victor Verdier, William Griffiths. 


Cimerns von Want (Idem).—Jaeminnm nadifloram; the common white 
Jasmine; Escallonia macrantha, KE. rubra; Chimonanthus fragrans; Ceanothos 
azureus; Aristolochia Sipho; Lonicera grata, L. japonica, L. reticulata, 
&c.; Olematis Hendersoni, Sweet-scented Clematis, &c.; Periploca grosca ; 
Virginian Creepers; and Tea Roses. 


Frevits FoR QueENSLAND (J. G. Cribb).—Your letter of the 18th October 
has been received, and also the transfer of it, Not more than two or three 
of the Apples can be had in this country. We have all the Pears except 
Ott, about three of the Grapes, and all the Peaches but one. Thank you 
for your interesting letter. 


ComMeENCING VINE-FORCING aT Inverness (J. M..—To start in January 
or February so fur north you should at least, in such a house, have six pipes, 
instead of four. The two extra pipes will soon save their expense in fuel. 
It is a great waste of fuel to be forced to make the water boil in the pipes at 
such a distance as 90 feet from the boiler. It will be better every way if the 
water is rarely hotter than from 170° to 180°. With vour present four pipes 
in such a span-honse, we think from the 18th of Februury to the lst of 
March would be quite time enough to begin to force. Then you may have 
Grapes in the middle of July, or thereabouts, if you have a few early kinds, 
as Sweetwater, Muscacine, and Frontignan. 


Garven Watts (dn Old Subsoriber'.—The height of the wall would 
depend on the laying out of the acre. If a square, or a parallelogram, with 
the shortest sides to the east and west, then the north wall might be 12 or 
more feet high; but it would be as well if the south wall were not more 
than 9 feet. In a narrow girden a high south wall keeps the half of 
the girden shaded. A nine-inch solid wall would do up to 9 feet in height. 
If higher 14 inches would be better. A hollow wall would be the most 
equable in temperature and in dryness, but it must be well tied by an 
experienced bricklayer, or it may not he stable enough for nailing, ladders, 
&c. In previous volumes we have explained how the tying is systematically 
done, and a good bricklayer knows all about it. Built well in this way, a 
14-inch wall will cost few more bricks than a solid nine-inch wall. Such 
new walls should be studded or wired. 


Grurs Destroyine StrawsreRry PLants (If £. G.).—The white grubs 
with red heads are the caterpillars of one of the Ghost moths (flepialus sp.), 
and the darker grubs are those of the common Dirt moth (Agrotis segetum), 
which was so extremely abundant lastantumn. We would recommend the 
whole of the Strawberry plants to be carefully taken up and the roots 
examined, the bed”itself thoroughly dug, and the grubs picked out by 
hand, which would be easy enough from the grub being so large and con- 
Seon The ground shou'd then be well dressed with lime water and 
soot,—W. 

Grometric Bens (0. Barton).—We have no doubt that your geometric com- 
posite bed will look very nice. We agree with you that you have nota bit too 
much scarlet. The scarlet, yellow, white, and purple, will make an excel- 
lent blending, and your bed is just large enough to give them effect. Such 
a large bed so divided will look best when looked down upon and seen all at 
once. If so viewed we do not see much advantage in raising the bed from 
the outside to the centre; nor do we see much advantage in the raised 
basket in the centre, unless that is high enough, and an open space below 
to see right through it over the rést of the bed. These are minor matters, 
however, of which those on the spot can judge best. Our friend Mr. Robson 
was, we believe, the first to attempt this plan of planting on a large scale. 
His lines and subdivisions are generally more artistic than geometric. The 
only objection to the general use of such beds is the difficulty of getting to 
the plants nenrest the centre when the bed becomes one mass. Their zreat 
interest consists in the presenting such a mass of contrasted colour, like a 
carpet, to the eye. 


TREATMENT OF Vine Corrines (J. A. J.).—From the time that young 
Vines begin to root and grow they will enjoy a bottom heat of from 75° to 
§0°, until the roots fill the last pot you give them, and the wood begins to 
ripen. To thoroughly ripen that wood when if is desired to fruit the young 
plants next season, the bottom heat should be continued until the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, when the Vines may be lifted ont of the bed for a 
week, then moved to an open vinery, or a wall facing the south, so as to get 
well hardened by the sun and air, whilst only as much water is given as 
will prevent what is green of the leaves flagging. When the leaves turn 
yellow the pots may be packed on the north side of a fence, and kept cool 
and dryish there before you wish to start them again, which is best done by 
giving them a temperature of from 45° to 50° for a fortnight, and then, if 
convenient, giving them a bottom heat of 60°, increasing it gradually to 75°, 
and a few degrees more after the buds are breaking. ‘To obtain nice plants 
for planting merely bottom heat is not absolutely necessary, but you will 
get much better plants if you can give them a little bottom heat until they 
are established in eight-inch pots. To insert buds, say on the first day of 
the year, and gather Grapes from the plants thus formed, say in sixteen 
or seventeen months from the inserting of the bnd, then the bud should 
at once receive a bottom heat of 60°, and have it Increased gradually in 
a month to 75° and 8.°, the top temperature ranging from 65° at night to 85° 
during the day from sun heat; and if such piants can have bottom heat 
until they are well established in 12 or 13-inch pots, the sooner will the 
wood be ripened, and the sooner will the plants be fit for being rested, before 
again exciting them into growth. 


Strawnerry Forcivo —Eriruytirums.—The queries of ‘*A RrapEr’’ 
on Strawberry forcing; and those of * Err,” who wishes to have a detailed 
account of the culture of Epiphyllums, will shortly be answered. 


Dracmya nonitis (A Young Gardener).—It is evident the plant is in 
very bad health, and you only accelerated the evil by potting it and cutting 
it down. Your only plan now fs, to plunge the pot in a mild hotbed, so 
as to promote root-action, and keep it there until fresh growths are made. 
The moist close air of a fernery is not suitable for it, thongh it would do 
fairly there in winter; but a vinery would be a better place for it in summer. 
it is rather a free grower, and requires a stove temperature to grow it well; 
but you grow it fairly by keeping it in the fernery in winter, and vinery in 
summer, only do not keep it too wet. A cool vinery is too cold, and a shaded 
fernery unsuitable for it. Your soil is suitable. 


Prantina Vines (Delta),—Decidedly let well alone. There could be no 
harm in baving a few Vines against the back wall, however, but these will 
not bear against the back wall after the Vines, 34 feet apart, cover the length 
of the rafter. They will bear at the top where they have livht. The thick 
planting is chiefly useful for getting a house soon filled and soon in fruit. 
The curly fruiting may then be cut away to make way for the permanent 
ones. 

Savane Frowen-pors.—“Y, Z.’’ wishes to know where these can be 

urchased. 
' Meton Fraaur (W. B. I).—A frame 11 feet long by 6 wide, is quite 
large enough to grow Melons. ‘They can give no opinion as to price, it 60 
Yaries with quality of materials and other circumstances, 
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Worms in Hyactsra Ports (Hyacinthus).—Lime water will expel them 
and will not injure the Hyacinths. 

Wises ror Comp Vinery (7%, W. U. R.).—Six Vines for a vinery where 
little artificial heat is given may be two Black Hamburghs, two Black Prince, 
and two Lady Downes’. Tacsonia mollissima will do as a climber for your 
greenhouse. 


Pras—Brans (Young Amateur).—Tall Mammoth is the largest Pea. 
Dwarf Mammoth (Hair’s), is also large. The two best early dwarfs are Tom 
Thumb and Bishop’s Dwarf. The best early Peas to succeed each other, are 
Sangster’s No. 1 and Dickson’s Favourite. For second crop, Harrison’s Per- 
fection and Ringwood Marrow are very good. After these follow with 
Veitch’s Perfection, Ne Plus Ultra, Knight's Marrows, Woodford’s Green 
Marrow, Champion of England; and for late sowing in July and August, 
use the early kinds. Of Beans, Mazagan and Johnson’s Wonderful. For 
the best Cinerarias you had better be guided by some of the celebrated 
growers. Berkeley’s ‘‘ Handbook of British Mosses” will suit you. 


Sucerssron OF Fruits (A Constant Reader).—Apples.—Dessert : Devon- 
e Quarrenden, Joanneting, Kerry Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, Cox’s 
Qrange Pippin, Margil, Ribston Pippin, Ashmead’s Kernel, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, Cockle Pippin, Cornish Gilliflower, Nonpareil, Sturmer Pippin, 
Wyken Pippin. Kitchen: Keswick Codlin, Cellini, Golden Noble, Haw- 
thornden, Alfriston, Dumelow’s Seedling, Northern Greening, Royal Russet, 
Winter Pearmain. Pears.—Autumn Bergamot, Bishop’s Tsumb, Hessle, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Swan’s Egg, Williams’s Bon Chrétien. 
Winter Nelis. Stewing: Catillac. Plums.—July Green Gage, Perdrigon 
Violet Hatif, Green Gage, Purple Gage, Jefferson, Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Preserving: White Magnum Bonum, Washington, Damson. 


Corrants (G. D., of H.).—Any respectable nurseryman can supply the 
Red Cherry and Red Grape varieties. 


MEtoss Fartine (A Cottager in the Country).—The probable cause of 
failure was not watering the plants sufficiently. they only being watered 
four times, which would have been only a proper allowance for a fortnight 
of fine weather. The soil should have been kept moist, and, unless destroyed 
by disease, they would have survived the ripening of the fruit. The 
indifferent setting was probably due to an insufficiency of heat and air, and 
the not properly thinning the shoots, so as to admit light and air, and thus 
Secure the maturation of the parts destined for bearing. 


_HEATHS Nor Frowerine (J. 2£, an Amateur).—We do not know any 
difference in the mode of culture that can possibly affect the flowering, if 
proper treatment is pursued. We have seen as fine Heaths grown at Edin- 
burgh, and as well bloomed, as in England. To grow Heaths well they 
require a house to themselves, and then, under ordinary treatment, they 
are the freest-blooming of plants. They require abundance of light, and 
air blowing on them almost ecnstantly, and we think the indifferent blooming 
of your plants is caused by the want of these. Keep them cool, well aired, 
and im a light structure near the glass, and your plants cannot fail to bloom 
well. If you put them oné at all in summer they should have the protection 
ofa cold frame, so that the roots may not be dried up in consequence of the 
sun heating the pots, and also to protect them from heavy rains, admitting 
air all the same constantly. Charcoal, in small pieces about the size of a 
hazel nut, may be mixed with the soil, and it is desirable in soils that are 
at all close; turfy peat, well sprinkled or intermixed naturally with fine 
siliceous sand, is the most suitable compost. 


CALCEOLARIAS UNDER A Norte WALL (Juvenis).—Allow the cuttings to 
remain where they are until the last week in Mareb, or beginning of 


April, by which time they wiil be well rooted, and may more safely be | 


transplanted (to a sunnier situation. We have about two thousand in two 
small frames, only occupying an area of 25 square feet each, and they are 
in a situation where they do not receive any sun whatever. We shall take 
out the points of the shoots early in March, and put them out in Celery 
trenches or turf-pits in a sunny situation in April, and then lift them with 
balls to their blooming quarters in May. Whilst in the trenches or pits we 
merely cover with any spare old lights, with further protection in case of 
frost; and by this simple process we turn out thousands of fine bushy 
plants instead of dozens of thvse pampered in pots. We do not care how 
small we can keep them oyer the winter. You may, however, remove 
them now, but it is only giving yourself needless trouble. 


Names oF Ferns (4 Young Gardener).—1, Pterisaquilina; 2, Aspleninum 
Fabianum ; 3, Cheilanthes hirtu; 4, Lastrea Sieboldii; 5, Pilea serpyllifolia ; 
6, Pteris hastata; 7, Litobrochia palmata. 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


PRICE OF NEW-LAID EGGS—PROFITS OF 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 


I xnow not whether your correspondent “©. S. J.” resides 
in London or the country; but judging from the price he 
quotes for new-laid eves at this time of the year—viz., Is. 4d. 
per dozen, I presume the latter. The price of new-laid eggs, 
like everything else, is necessarily regulated by the demand, 
and I doubt not that what he states is quite correct as to 
some localities. In London, and particularly at the West 
End, genuine new-laid eggs are sold retail at 4s. and even 
6s, per dozen from November to February. It is true that 
most dairymen and cheesemongers profess to sell new-laid 
eges at as low a price as Is. 6d. per dozen; but put it to 
their conscience about being really new-laid, and they will 
tell you that they are country eggs, and that they purchase 
them from the dealer as new-laid. Now, I have bought 
many such new-laid eggs, and found them without exception 
many weeks old, unfit for hatching and the breakfast-table 
—in fact, they are eggs picked for their size and appearance, 


and probably imported from the continent. Were the public 
able to depend on getting really new-laid eggs during the 
winter months in London, 2s. 6d. per dozen would never be 
grudged, particularly for invalids and ship-passengers. 

The preservation of eggs according to my system, pub- 
lished in your valuable Journal, is about to be carried out 
by an eminent firm; and I doubt not that in a few years we 
shall be able to purchase by those means well-authenticated 
fresh eggs at comparatively low prices at all times of the 
year. 

In conclusion, I agree with you that your readers should 
form their own opinion on my balance-sheet of profit and 
loss in poultry-keeping, and not accept the figures as im- 
plicit facts under all cireumstances.—Gno. K. Grrettn, C.E. 


BRAHMA POOTRAS. 


We—that is, the Brahma lovers, are gradually building 
our pedestal; and when we have done, we will put our best 
specimen on the top, and he shall crow, “ Victory.” 

I can corroborate Mr. Leworthy’s statement of an old 
Indian recognising the Brakma as an Indian bird. I was 
recently showing my fowls to a gentleman of the civil 
service, home on sick leave. He is an ardent lover of natural 
history in all its branches, and was making inquiries as to 
the habits and merits of the different breeds, when he came 
to the Brahma. “I need ask nothine about them,” he said, 
“T kept them in India for years.”—F. FP. 


[Very likely, but that does not prove that they are not % 
variety of the Cochin-Ckina. Let the pedestal be large 
enough for a specimen of each. | 


Havine said my say, I had intended to be silent, and cer- 
tainly on reading Mr. Leworthy’s few lines, I thought I, in 
common with other Brahma upholders, had got all that we 
could desire—viz., that at Burmah there was a breed of fowl 
that tallied with our Brahma. I crowed with delight; for I 
know Mr. Leworthy to be no mean judge of Brahmas, and 
he has very good ones; and I thought his few lines conclu- 
sive. I saw “ Our Editors’” note at the end, and in antici- 
pation read their delight that the question was so satisfac- 
torily settled, and that henceforth they intended to consider 
Brahmas as pure a breed as any other sort of fowl. What 
was my surprise to find they considered Mr. L.’s note con- 
elusive that they were only a “variety of Cochin!” This, 
I am quite certain, was not the intention that prompted 
Mr. L. to write, and with the most humble deference to 
“Our Editors,’ I submit the reasoning is most false. 
Shanghae and Ava are upwards of 1000 miles apart, and if 
this reasoning is correct, any person writing in Shanghae of 
our island breeds—Game and Dorking, might with far more 
justice consider them only varieties of the same breed; for 
the distance between the extreme limits bears but a small 
proportion to the distance between Ava and Shanghae. 

If there can be two distinct breeds of English origin, 
surely there may be two distinct breeds between Ava and 
Shanghae.—Y. B. A. Z. 


[With due submission, the above is all special pleading. 
Burmah and China join; but it now appears that Mr. Tanner 
saw the birds about 300 miles from Caleutta—but all this is 
of little import. Buff and White “Brahmin Fowls” were 
there; and no one could detect a specific difference between 
a Buff Brahma Pootra and a Buff Cochin China. We now 
must take our leave of the subject, rejoicing that it matters 
little that Brahmas are a variety of Cochin Chinas, since 
they are found to be worthy of patronage. 


SEX OF EGGS. 


Any light that can be thrown on this subject is very 
desirable. “F.H.” is told that eggs first laid will produce 
a majority of pullets, and those last laid a majority of 
cockerels. My experience teaches me exactly the contrary. 
Last spring I paid much attention to this point. I found that 
eges laid in January and February produced three cockerels 
to one pullet; March and April three to two; May about 
equal numbers; June and July the eggs produced a large 
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“majority of pullets. I think that the above figures will not | for the reasons he gives, and partly on account of the beauti- 


differ materially from those of others who have kept a care- 
ful account of the sex of their chickens.—C. 8S. J. 


GLASS IN A FOWL’S GIZZARD. 


I ENCLOSE a piece of glass nearly 2 inches long and a 
quarter of an inch square, which I extracted from the gizzard 
of a Spanish hen sixteen months old, killed this week for 
the table. The glass must have been swallowed many 
months ago, as it is regularly ground, and it formed in the 
gizzard an excrescence in the shape of the annexed sketch. 
The hen appeared in good health, was in good condition, 
and a good layer. In my experience I never saw such a 
malformation of the gizzard, as the whole length of the 
glass which was projecting beyond the gizzard was covered 
with flesh 2} inches in length and one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. Perhaps some of your readers may have observed 
similar cases without prejudicial effects on the health or 
fanctions of the hen.—G. K. GryELiIn. 


PARIS POULTRY SHOW. 


Every one will thank you for your notice of the Paris 
Show. It is calculated to do much good, and to stir up our 
supine English public as to the merits of the poultry question. 
We hope there will be an alteration in the competition next 
year, and that it will be thrown entirely open. Application 
was made by one of our principal poulterers to the Minister 


of Agriculture, but he was told the entries were confined to | 


France. We believe the good respectable old Dorkings 
would have held their own. They will again next year offer 
to tilt with blunted weapons against all comers.—B. 


SEX OF EGGS—COLOUR OF AYLESBURY 
DUCKS’ BILLS. 


I Beieve it is well known to ornithologists, that of the 
Finches, which have two nests in one season, the first con- 
tains all cocks, and the second all hens. ‘This would lead us 
to expect a contrary result to that which your correspon- 
dent “F'. H.” speaks of. However, I for one will take notice 
of the sex of chickens from eggs laid at various times by the 
same hen, and let him know the result at the end of the 
season. 

For the comfort of your correspondent, “G. B. H.” allow 
me to say that the light-coloured bill of the Aylesbury Duck 
is not confined to the neighbourhood of Aylesbury. TI, too, 
have bought Ducks of Mrs. Seamons, and also of a well- 
known breeder near Grantham, which have not changed the 
colour of their bills, although I have taken no pains to keep 
them out of the sun, or to let them out only on frosty morn- 
ings, a common recipe for preserving the delicate colour. 
I have also bred birds from this stock, with light bills. 
Now on the Jand where my Ducks are bred, I can answer for 
neither chalk nor sand being found, nor indeed clay, except 
at a depth ten times the length of a Duck’s bill. I also 
know of a farmyard in Norfolk, where for several years past 
some Ducks have been bred with- bills the colour of an 
orange, and others nearly, if not quite, as pale as those of 
the prize Ducks at Birmingham. Chalk and sand are very 
abundant there, but that only serves to increase the diffi- 
cult’. However, I quite agree with “G. B. H.” in wishing 


ful contrast it makes with the white plumage of the Ayles- 
bury Duck.—C, H. L., Rectory, Edith Weston. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
(Continued from page 57.) 


FOOD FOR POULTRY. 
WHEN poultry is kept confined its food must be appro- © 


| priate. A fowl kept in a free state on a farm, can with ad- 


vantage be fed all the year round with barley or oats only, 
as she will supplement her meals with animal and vecetable 
matters of her own finding ; therefore, an equivalent should 
be given to penned-up poultry ; but, again, as they have not 
so much bodily exercise as when in a free state, their diges- 
tive powers are weakened, consequently they are subject to 
inflammation of the bowels when fed on whole grain only. 
After this explanation my readers will understand the reason 
why I advocate all grain to be ground, and the meat and 
green vegetables to be minced; but, apart from the sanitary 
consideration, it becomes an important economical fact in a 
large breeding establishment, as it is well known that food 
made of grain and which requires little exertion of the 
digestive organs, has far greater feeding and fattening 
qualities than whole grain. 

There is another point connected with feeding to which I 
wish to allude. The diet should be varied almost daily; but 
green vegetables finely minced ought to form part of every 
meal, and occasionally some oxide of iron, and at other times | 
flowers of sulphur, mixed with the food will greatly tend to 
keep poultry in good health. 


FOOD FOR. YOUNG CHICKENS. 

Indian corn and barleymeal, boiled rice, mashed potatoes, 
bread crumbs, &c., steeped in milk and water—any of the 
above separately or mixed together will do well. Finely- 
chopped green vegetables should be given daily, and oc- 
casionally hard-boiled eges chopped fine, and a supply from 
the vermin nursery. Fine gravel should be put in the inner 
saucer shown in jig. 18. 

Water should be supplied between the two saucers to 
prevent the chickens wetting themselves, and it should 
be renewed daily. Clean water and a plentiful supply of 
food given about four times a-day, combined with the com- 
fort of the artificial mother, will keep the chickens in better 
condition than when left to roam in search of food. 


FOOD FOR THE BREEDING AND LAYING STOCK 

May consist of a mixture of the various cereals coarsely 
ground and made into a stiff paste. This food should be 

put in the feeding-fountains, jigs. 3 and 4, where it cannot 

be wasted or dirtied. Occasionally in fine weather whole 
grain can be thrown broadcast in the openrun. The other 

food should be finely-chopped vegetables, such as the waste 

of the kitchen garden, mangold wurtzel, swedes, &e., in a 
green state, mashed boiled potatoes and rice, minced boiled 
meat mixed into a paste with the liquor from the meat, and 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Finely-powdered oyster 
shells or a little chalk forms a genial condiment. Powdered 
charcoal, oxide of iron, and flowers of sulphur alternately, ) 
and at given intervals mixed with their food will keep them | 
in perfect health. The best feeding-time is at sunrise, and | 
about two hours before roosting-time. 


FOOD FOR THE FATTENING STOCK. | 

As they are still more closely confined they require a diet 
of a highly fattening nature and of easy digestion. When 
once poultry is penned up for fattening, the diet ought not 
to be varied. ‘There are three different ways adopted in 
fattening poultry. 

Ist. Free feeding, consisting in supplying a fowl with food 
and water ad libitum. This takes a much longer time, is 
more expensive, and less satisfactory as regards the flesh. 
In this mode four or six fowls are best penned up together, 
as they will feed more freely than in solitary confinement. 

2nd. Forced dry feeding, consisting in cramming the fowl 
with pills made of suitable food twice or thrice a-day, and 
giving water ad libitum. 


for the orange bill to be admitted into our prize pens, partly; 3rd. Forced liquid feeding comsists in reducing the food 
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to a liquid state with milk and water, and then pouring it 
down the gullet by means of a funnel three times a-day, 
and not supplying the fowl with any water. 


, PREPARATION OF THE FATTENING FOOD. 

Barleymeal, or mixed in equal quantity with Indian corn- 
meal, should be made into a thick paste with milk and water 
and seasoned with bay salt. This paste is then either made 
liquid for liquid feeding, or into pills, which should be dipped 
in milk and water before they are given to facilitate their 
being swallowed. 

Experiments have proved that seasoning poultry food with 
bay salt has the following advantages :— 

1. To render the fattening of shorter duration. 

2. To produce with the same quantity of food more flesh 
and fat. 

3. To give the flesh greater firmness and flavour, and to 
render the fat more compact and of a finer grain. 

Molasses or sugar mixed with the meal has also good 
fattening properties. 

IMPROVED FATTENING PENS. 
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These fattening pens are so‘constructed that they can be 
placed in the open air, forming a building of themselves. 
Hach fowl has her own compartment, and is thus in solitary 
confinement, and being unable to see other fowls, fattening 
is considerably hastened. The floors of the cells should be 
drawn out daily and cleaned and whitewashed, then returned 
with the dry underside uppermost and sprinkled with some 
sand. The cells should also be whitewashed for every fresh 
occupier. The doors are solid boards with a piece of per- 
forated zinc for ventilation at the top, and a drinking-cup at 
the bottom. These pens combine all the sanitary advan- 
tages for the speedy fattening of fowls.—G. K. GuyELIN 
Cuil Engineer, London. ; 

(To be continued.) 


MEGRIMS IN PIGEONS. 


I SHOULD be greatly obliged by being informed of any 
éure for what is called here the megrims in Pigeons, as 


mine have been much troubled with it lately, and some very 
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good birds have died in consequence. ‘The birds at first 
mope about, eat little, and in a day or two begin shaking 
their heads and twisting them about, sometimes falling for- 
wards. They continue so for a day or two and then die, 
neither eating nor drinking all the time. 

I keep the birds in a good warm cote facing the south. 
Some have their liberty and others have a covered pen 
7 yards by 3, shielded by a house on the north, and latticed 
in front. I feed them on grey peas, Indian corn, lentels, or 
wheat, or sometimes old beans, generally three kinds at 
once. The birds flying as well as those kept in, both young 
and old, have had it.— AIREDALE. 

{I am unable to inform “ArrepaLE” of a cure for his 
Pigeons, but it seems to be apoplexy. If any of mine were 
so affected, I should try pills containing one grain of calomel 
and pull out their tails.—B. P. B.] 


HAWKS AND PIGEONS. 


I waver studied your poultry department very closely for 
the last year to see if there was anything mentioned about 
what, at least in this country, is considered the worst of the 
inconveniences to which Pigeon fanciers are suhjected—i. e., 
Hawks. I am led to believe, therefore, either that those 
birds are not very numerous in England, or that 
English Pigeon fanciers know some effectual 
remedy against the scourge, allowing them at 
the same time to give the Pigeons their liberty 
ail the year round. I am compelled to have my 
Pigeons locked up from September to May, and 
during this lone arrest they afford me very little 
amusement indeed, although my loft is roomy 
enough; and generally some good birds die-off 
during the captivity, and others are lost during 
the first days of liberty in spring.—B., Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 

{1 am sorry to say we know of no means of 
preventing the Falcons from taking our Pigeons ; 
but fortunately for English Pigeon fanciers these 
rapacious birds are not very numerous in Eng- 
land, as gamekeepers have almost exterminated 
the race, and the smaller Hawks rarely attempt 
to catch Pigeons. Many years back when resid- 
ing at Dover, the Peregrines that lived about the 
chalk cliffs used to make sad havoc among my 
high-flying Tumblers, but they did not descend 
into the town to take those that did not fly high. 
Some quick-flying Pigeons are not easily caught 
by these birds, and if they have the shelter of a 
town to drop into generally escape, as the Falcon 
is shy of following among the houses. Mr. Acker- 
mann, the Pigeon dealer in Coblentz, on the 
Rhine, who kept a large flight of the Feather- 
footed Tumblers, told me he used to keep a few 
pairs of active little Hollanders, which he turned. 
out when he saw the bird of prey approach, and 
as these would soar up and attract the Hawk, he 
could get his heavier birds down and out of harm’s way. 
The little Dutch Tumblers generally saved themselves by 
their activity, and if hard pressed would drop among the 
houses where the enemy did not like to follow, unless very 
hard pressed by hunger.—B. P. Brenv. | 


JEDBURGH POULTRY SHOW. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that the entries 
for the above Exhibition (held on the 18th and 19th inst.), 
have this year increased in number, and that the quality 
of the poultry shown has evinced a remarkable improvement 
also. A reference to the appended prize list will at once 
convince our readers that the Jedburgh Show this year was 
well supported by most of the principal breeders in the - 
kingdom. It is certain that no committee of a poultry show 
can strive more heartily than do the governing body of the 
Jedburgh meeting to secure public interest and support, 
each member being as indefatigable as though the whole 
chance of success depended exclusively on his own individual 
exertions. Every meniber of the Committee is constantly 
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~at his post, and all things are carried out with perfect fair- 

ness, courtesy, and liberality. As in most public matters, 
hewever, there is a weak point where improved arrange- 
ments would greatly tend to enhance success, and give 
increased satisfaction in the sequel to all parties concerned. 
It is simply this. Independent altogether of the vastly im- 
proved quality of the poultry, as compared with former 
years, now consigned for exhibition to the Jedburgh Com- 
mittee, the number of pens (491), is considerably too 
large for the time under the present rule allotted to the 
purposes of arbitration. It was not until after two o'clock 
in the afternoon that the birds were all penned and ready 
for the arbitrations, and at this season of the year night- 
fall closes within but very little more than a couple of hours 
of that time; after which dim twilight or lighted candles 
form but an uncertain substitute at best-for the purpose 
of judging correctly, particularly as all birds themselves are 
timid and distrustful on the application of artificial light. 
However practically experienced the parties officiating as 
arbitrators may be, we are fully assured that their onerous 
duties would be far more speedily completed by daylight, 
and with less difficulty to all concerned. It is, we are told, 
to wait the arrival of the midday train this delay arises, and 
fears are expressed that the number of entries would be 
materially lessened were a different plan adopted. Our own 
experience, however, proves that, however great the latitude 
allowed for the arrival of the birds, there will always be 
some laggard dilatory individuals trespassing beyond the 
regulations. In proof, even in the present case, we find in 
the Jedburgh printed catalogue, at page 16, the following 
verbatim announcement:—‘‘ Pens 55, 231, 243, 296, and 
303 arrived too late for competition, at 6.30, p.m.” We can 
quite understand the really earnest desire of the Committee, 
as displayed, to give the greatest possible amount of accom- 
modation to all parties concerned, even at the expense of 
personal trouble to themselves; but we are, nevertheless, 
assured that the great majority of exhibitors would hail with 
unfeigned delight a re-arrangement of rules by which all 
awards should be completed by daylight; and the impo- 
sition of a rule, strictly adhered to, enforcing the arrival of 
the specimens the previous evening would obviate all ob- 
jections, without materially lessening the competition. 

We now proceed to a few brief remarks on the Show itself. 
It is but rarely we meet with so good a display of Spanish 
fowls as were exhibited at Jedburgh, the veteran exhibitor 
Mr. Teebay, of Preston, taking the silver cup in a compe- 
tition that would have enhanced the credit of our largest 
public meetings. In Grey Dorkings the classes were very 
good; but we were sorry to see so many excellent birds of 
otherwise remarkably fine development suffering from that 
bane of Dorking fowls, deformed feet. It is well to remind 
our readers, this disease is almost universally first produced 
from placing the perches too high from the ground, and 
it should be always remembered that toes so injured are 
afterwards rarely curable. There was a grand display of 
both Buff and Partridge-coloured Cochins, and some un- 
usually good White ones. The Game fowls were really good, 
but the classes were less numerously filled than we antici- 
pated, so much so that in one class, the Extra variety of 
Game, there were but two competitors, and no prizes were 
awarded, as, by rule of the prize schedule, a competition of 
three pens was necessary. A pen of Black Game exhibited 
in this class were most praiseworthy. The Hamburghs were, 
as expected, first-rate, and the Polands were equally good. 
A sweepstakes for Bantams brought a capital competition 
of forty-two pens, with scarcely a second-rate lot among 
them; and the Selling Class for both poultry and Pigeons 
was a thoroughly successful one, and produced many 
claimants. 

As regards the Pigeons, Jedburgh has reason to boast of 
as good a collection as we could ever wish to meet with at 
any show, each class being numerously and well filled with 
specimens which the closest scrutiny only tended to improve. 
The pens for these public favourites were, however, placed 
too high from the ground for ladies and “little folks” to 
reap much pleasure from inspection, which we regard as 
rather a drawback to this most interesting portion of the 
meeting, though the elevation at which they were placed 
we believe to be quite unavoidable. 


routine of this excellent meeting, and proved a very enjoy- 
able portion of the Exhibition. 5 ane 

The most anxious care was given by the Committee to 
every specimen entrusted to them, and, consequently, every 
bird seemed unusually quiet and comfortable. It is this 
line of management that invariably insures success. The 
Jedburgh Show inereases annually, and will rank among the 
principal poultry exhibitions of North Britain. 

Sraniso.—Cup, R. Teebay, Fulwood, near Preston. Second, F.R. Pease, 


Darlington. Third, J. Shorthose, Newcastle. Commended, J. Biggar, 
Keclefechan, Chickens,—First, W. Meff, Aberdeen. Second, R. Teebay. 


| Third, J. Shorthose. Commended, J. Biggar; G. Taylor, Inverury; H. 


Crawford, Beith. 


Donkino (Coloured).—Cup, F. R. Pease, Darlington. Second, W. Bon- 
thron, jun, Kirkealdy. Third, W. Amos, life. Highly Commended, Lord 
Binning, Kelso. Commended, Countess de Flahault, Kincardine-on-Forth ; 
Mrs. Dickens, Coldstream; John Curror, Edinburgh. Chickens.—First, 
J. Anderson, Meigie. Second, J. Jardine, Ewes, Third, Miss Milne. Kelso. 
Highly Commended, J. Curror. Commended, Mrs. Dickens; Lord Binning ; 
J. Stocks, Kirkcaldy; Key. M. H. Graham, Kelso. Pullets.—First, W. 
Cheyne, Selkirk. Second, J. Anderson. Third, F, R. Pease, Darlington. 
Highly Commended, Mrs, Elliot, Jedburgh; Miss Milne; R. Kerss, Jed- 
burgh. Commended, 'l’. L. Jackson, Dumfries; Lord Binning. 

Cocnin-Caina (Avy variety!,—First, J. Shorthose. Newenstle. Second, 
J. Poole, Ulverstone (Bull). Third, J. Biggar, Ecclefechan (White), Com- 
mended, W. Arras, Ormiston Mains, Roxburghshire. Chickens.—First and 
Third, J. Poole (Buff and Dark). Second, Miss Milne, Kelso. 

BrauMa Pootra.—First, Miss TI. Scott, Jedburgh. Second, R. Kerss, 
Mounteviot. Third, Miss Roy, Kelso. Highly Commended, Mrs. H. 
Barclay, Perth. Commended, F. R. Pease, Darlizgton; J. Shorthose, 
Neweastle. 

Game (Black or Brown Reds),—Cup, H. M. Julian, Hull, Second, Lord 
Binning. Third, H. Beldon, Gilsteud. Highly Commended, J. Smith, 
Grantham; W. Boyes, Beverley. Disqualified (hen short), J. Fletcher, 
Stoneclough, Manchester. 

Gane (Duckwing).—First, J. Patterson, Kelso. Second, HW. Beldon, 
Gilstead. Third, J, Gibson, Dalkeith. Highly Commended, J. Anderson, 
Meigle. Commended, A. M Macculloch, Barrhead. 

Game (Any variety ).— Chickens, —First, J. Smith, Grantham (Duckwing). 
Second, J. M. Grainger, Whitwell, Yorkshire (Brown Red). Third, R. 
Pickering, Curlirle (Black Red). Commended, H. M, Julian, Hull; J 
Anderson, Meigle; H. Beldon, Gilstead. 

Hampuron (Silver-spangled).—First and Second, H. Beldon, Gilstead. 
Third, Mrs. Craw, Jedburgh. Commended, J. U. Somner, Jedburgh. 

HanmpureGH (Silver-penciiled).—First and Second, H. Beldon. Third, J. 
Platt, Dean, near Bolton. : 

Hamuuron (Go'den-spangled),— First, H, Beldon, Gilstead. Second, 
W.K. Duxbury, Leeds. Third, A. Hatley, Selkirk. Highly Commeuded, 
J. Muirhead, Haddington ; A. Copland, Aberdeen. Commended, C. Anderson, 
Nenthorn; R. Dickson, Selkirk, 

HampuncH (Golden-pencilled).—First, W. Cheyne, Selkirk. Second, 
H. Beldon. Third, J. M‘Innes, Paisley. Commended, H. Beldon. 

Bantams (Game).— First, D. Broomfield, Kelso. Second and Third, 
Miss E. A, Aclionby, Grasmere. Highly Commended, W. Mabon, jun., 
Jedburgh. Commended, Mrs. Craw, Jedburgh; F. R. Pease, Darlington ; 
W. J. Routledge, Aberdeen. 

Banrams (Any other variety).—First, F. R. Pease, Darlington. Second, 
Countess de Flahault (Japanese). Third, H. Beldon (Black). Highly Com- 
mended, J, Anderson, Meigle; F. RK. Pease, Darlington; ¥. L. Roy, Nen- 
thorn (Silver-laced Sebright). 

Geese (Grey and Mottled or White).—First, S. Swan, Bush. Second, 
F. R. Pease, Darlington. Third, Mrs. Elliot, Hyndhope. Highly Com- 
mended, T. E. Boog, Tythebouse. Commended, Mrs. Craw, Jedburgh. 

Docks (White Aylesbury).—First und Second, J. Smith, Grantham. 
Third, J. A. S. E. Fair, Gilliestonguer, Highly Commended, S. Swan; 
H, Beldon. Commended, Lord Binning; W. Hood, Jedburgh; J. A. 8. E. 
Fair. 

Ducks (Rouen).— First, W. Hood. Second, Mrs. Elliot, Hyndhope. 
Third, J. Menzies, Kincardine-on-Forth. Commended, J. Paterson, Kelse. 

Docks (Any other Distinct Bree¢).— First, J. Jenmson, Manchester 
(Carolina). Second, ‘T. Eltiot, Hyndhope (Wild). Third, J. R. Jessop, 
Hull (Last Indian). ILighly Commended, H. Beldon, Gilstead ; J. Jennison 
(Wilgcons). Commended, Countess de Flahault (Black East Indian.) 

Turkeys (Any variety).—-First, J. Smith, Grantham (Cambridge). Se- 
cond and Third, F- R. Pease, Darlington. Poulfs.—birat and Third, 
J. Smith (Cambridge). Second. F, R. Pease. Highly Commended, T. C. 
Harrison, Hull (Cambridge); F’. R. Pease. 

ANY oTnen VAriery.— First and Second, H. Beldon (Polands). Third, 
J.A. 8. E, Fair, Gilliestongues (White Dorkings). Highly Commended, 
J. R. Jessop, Hull (Black Polish); F. R, Pease (Polish); J. A. 8. E, Fair 
(White Dorkings); Countess de Flahault (Black Polands); W. K. Dux- 
bury, Leeds (Black Hamburghs). 

Srinoe Cock —spanish.—Viret, J. Shorthose, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second, 
F. Brown, Sheffield. Third, MH. Beldon. Highly Commended, J. Biggar, 
Ecclefechan. Commended, J. Lunn, Jedburgh, Dorking.—Virst, Countess 
de Flubault. Second, Mrs. Elliot, Hyndhope. Third, J, Menzies, Kincar- 
dine-on-Forth. Highly Commended, G. Louglas, Hyndhope. Commended, 
J. A. S. E. Bair; T. ¥. Craig, Gallatown. Cochin-China,—First, R. J. 
Chartere, Kelso. Second, T. Y. Craig. Third, J. Shorthose. Highly Com- 
mended, Mre. Dickens, Coldstream. Game (Any variety) —First, J. Smith, 
Grantham. Second, W. Easton, Jedburgh. Third, J. M. Grainger, Whit- 
well, Yorkshire. Commended, Miss Milne, Kelso; J. Anaerson, Meigle. 
Hamburgh (Any variety).—Virst, H. Beldon. Second, C. A. Lockhart, 
Kirkealdy (Golden-pencilled). ‘Third, H. Beldon. Highly Commended, 
Mra. Craw, Jedburgh; F. L. Roy, Nenthorn (Silver-spanglea); C. M. 
Royd, Greenhill. Commended, Mrs, Craw ; Miss H. Scott (Golden-spangled); 
F. L. Roy (Silver-spangled); Mrs, Blackie, Jedburgh (Silver-spangled). 

The Siven Cur, given to the most successful Exhibitor in the preceding 
Classes, was gained by H. Beldon, Gilstead, 

Sweepstakes ror Banrams.—First, G. J. Harvey, Jedburgh (Duckwing). 
Second, F. R. Pease, Darlington (Cochin Bantams). Third, Miss Hu > 


A show of Canaries and other Song Birds concluded the } Jedburgh (Black Red Game), Highly Commended, W. Mubon, jon., Jed~ 
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burgh; W. Dixon, Sunderland; D. Robertson, Beverley (Game); F. L- 
Roy, Nenthorn (Black Game) ; E. Brown, Sheffield ; A. Hunter, Jedburgh > 
ws ww. Commended, W. J. Routledge, Aberdeen (Game): 
F. L. Roy {Silver-laced) ; J. Turnbull, Jedburgh ; R. Tete, Leeds. 
Seine Crass.—First, G. Macmillan, Jedburgh (Manorkies). Second, 
T.L. Jackson, Dumfries (Silver-grey Dorkings). Third. W. K. Duxbury, 
eds (Hamburghs). Highly Commended, J. Poole, Ulverston (Cochin- 
China); G. Arbuthnot, jun., Mavisbank (Brahma Pootra); J. Barton, jun., 
Jedburgh (Black Red Game); J. Craw, Jedburgh (Hamburzhs); J. R. 
Jessop, Hall (East Indian Dacks). Commended, C. A. Lockhart, Kirk- 
ealdy (Cochin-China) ; Miss Roy, Nenthorn (Brahma Pootra); L. Malone, 
Northumberland (Game); W. Cheyne, Selkirk (Hamburghs}; J. Craw 
burghs and Rouen Ducks); S. Swan, Bush (Aylesbury Ducks); 
~ A. S.E. Fair (Aylesbury Ducks) ; J. Anderson, Meigie. 
~ GEES’ Prizes.— First, A. Henderson, Jedburgh (Dorkings). Second, 
|. Cooper, Helmsley, Yorkshire (Golden-spangled Hamburghs). Third, 
Miss M. Turnbull, Northumberland (Game). Commended, W. E. Millar, 
Sellark (Silver Dorkings). 


t: PIGEONS. 
os (Aimond).—First, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. Second, M. 
ereon, Edinbureh. Third, J. Bell. Neweastle-on-Tyne. Highly Com- 


mend d J. R. Robinson; &. Brown, Sheffield. 

I EES (Any other variety).—First. R. Pickering, Carlisle. Secod, 
- Newoastle-on-Tyne (Kites). Third, J. R. Jessop, Hull. Hichly 
a ae Eimsmehan. Senet. eg. eee 

—_*irst, J. R. Jessop, Hull. Second, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 
Third, W. Veitch, jon., Jeavarak: 4 . 
maa and Second, M. Sanderson, Edinburgh. Third, E. Brown, 
Cle Highly Commended, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Commended, 
aa saver, Melrose; T. Little, Selkirk; J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. 
i R. Cleaver, Melrose. Second, H Yardley. Third, A. Good- 
»Jun., Jedburgh. Highly Commended, W. Veitch, jan., Jedburgh. 

Hishie — First and Seeond, H. Yardley. Third, W. Johnston, Carlisle. 
ine ear EOS eS Sete G. ae 

s > W. Veitch, jan., Jedburgh; T. Sho ow. Dis- 
qualified, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. =i era 
naeh: pains Mrs. Craw, Jecburgh. Second, J. W. A. Collier, Jed- 
beat ird, H. Yardley. Highly Conmended, G. Byres, Northumber- 

Bae T. Short, Glasgow. 

eae —First and Second, W. Veitch. jun., Jedburgh. Third, Mrs. 
The Sewn: Highly Commended, PR. Pickering, Carlisle. 

e ILVER Cup, given to the most successful Exhibitor in the preceding 
ARY Was gained by H. Yardley, Birmingham. 

Carrier OTHER Vabiery.— First and Third, H. Yardley (Satinettes and 

Chon S200n5, M. Sanderson, Edinburgh (Barbs). Higbly Commended, 

Sok. 30 Melrose (Blue Dragons) ; J. Muirhead, Haddington (Priests) ; 
= essop, Hall (Barbs) ; Mrs. Craw, Jecburgh (White Barbs) ; Countess 

ult (Roman); H. Yardley (Runts); T. Short, Short. Glaszow 


ee) Commended, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland (Trumpeters); J. 
uP, obnstone, Renfrewshire (Blue Branswicks); Mrs. Craw (Yellow 


ana ntee Chass (Any Variety).—Firstand Third, J. R. Jessop, Bull (Owls 
ae antails); Second, R. Thomson, Kendal (Nuns). Highly Commended, 
~ Sort, Glasgow (Fantails) ; R. Thomson (Spangled Swabians). 


CANARIES. 

Seorcs Fasc (Yellow).—Cock.—First, R. Ballantyne. Hawick. Second, 
Hieb! cae Jedburgh. Very Highly Commended, T. Stoddart, Selsirk. 
b rh peasy G. J. Harvey, Jedbursh. Commended, J. Hall, Jed- 
+ a yet ust, J. Kemp. Gslashicl=. Second, J. Grierson, Jedburgh. 
Tee aNéy (Buff ).—Cock.— First, R. Swanston, Jedburgh. Second, 
= et Galeshiels. Highly Commended. J. R. Thomson, Hawick. 
Ben Fane > Feteuson, Kelso; J. Hall, Jedburgh ; J. Hardie, Galashiels. 
eee J.R.Thomsan. Seemd, W- Finlay, Jedburgh. Very Highly 
6.3H and Hishty Commended, R. Ballantyne, Hawick. Commended, 

Te Jedburgh. 

TaN Fancy (Yellow).—Cock.— First, J. Barton, jun. Jedburgh. 
St Sains, Galashiels. Very Highty Commended, W. Cherne, 
eae ston, jun. Hen.—First W-. Tinlice. Second, J. Cleghorn. 

ae ighiy Commended, J. Kemp, Galashiels. 
5 mae Fascy (Buff ).—Ccok.— First. G. Laidlaw, Galashiels. Second, 
Seatac jon... Jedburgh. Very Highly Commendes, T. Hope, Jedburgh. 

Sai b W- Cheyne; Selkirk; J. Barton, jun. Hen.—First, J. Kemp, 
W. Tinlins Baer J. Marshall, Galashiels. Very Highly Commended, 
J. Harcie, Sachi Highly Commented, J. Barton, jun. Commended, 

FLECEKD (Yellow). — Cock — Firs 5 5 
Laidlaw, Galnchicle Cock. — First, A. Ferguson, Kelso. 
J. Barton, jun., 
fee Galastiels, _Hen.—First, W. Finlay. Second, G. 
Commended: G-laidlaw. T. Stoddart, Selkirk ; Miss Ooltier, Jedburgh. 

~ (Bok j.— Cock.—First, W. Swanston, Kelso. Second, Miss 
Gone Jechareh. Very Highly Commended, T. Stocdert, Selkirk. Highly 
T. Hope, Jedbes Trotter, Hawick. Commended, J. Marshall, Galashiels ; 
Hig urgh. Hen.—First,J. Kemp. Second, W. Swanston. Very 
ended, G. J. Harvey, Jedbury. Highly Commended, T. 


More Cocz.—Secoad Prize, W. Johnstone, Carlisle. 
iene oficiating Judges wers—for Pouliry and Pigeons, 
ward Hewitt, Esq., Sparkbrook, Birmingham; and for 


Canaries and Song Birds, J. Broomfield, Esq., Edinburgh. 


BUENOS AYRES DUCKS AND VITALITY OF 
; EGGS. 


year in your Journal ean ingni 
eggs when sat upon, I noted with 


Havixe observed last 
respecting the vitality of 


which I can vouch for, though the statements may appear 
almost fabulous. 

I had three Buenos Ayres Ducks and a drake. They 
began laying about the second week in January, and though 
they made nests in the hedge, I kept them in a large pen 
at night with anest init. The first three or four eggs these 
birds lay are quite black, they then become slate coloured, 
and afterwards a sort of grey. Two of the Ducks began 
sitting in the first week in April: the first Duck sat closely 
and well; the second sat weil till about four o'clock each 
day, when she came off and seldom returned for hours. 
About the fifth day she left her ess entirely and they were 
several times quite cold, but as I had three or four hens 
sitting at the time, I gave them to a Dorking pullet, not in 
the least expecting any good results, but chiefly as an ex- 
periment. 

The Duck No. 2, then made a nest under a rick where she 
and No. 3 laid every day, till No. 2 again took to sitting, 
and the other Duck was removed that she might nof lay m 
the nest. Itis of this Duck I have the most extraordinary 
things to relate. She always came off her nest about five 
o'clock, would fly over the hedge or any distance to join the 
others, and remain o= two or three hours at a time, once 
for four hours. I thought her sitting so useless, that at 
the end of three weeks I determined to destroy her nest 
and break all the eggs, which I commenced doing, when in 
the first I broke appeared a very fine healthy Duck; there- 
fore, I desisted, thinking, perhaps, she might have one or 
two. Two-days before the time of hatching I was passing 
by the rick, and to my surprise saw several little heads 
from under her, and on removing her to a safer spot we 
found, strange as it may appear, that che had hatched every 
egg and had 2 brood of twelve ducklings. The egg I had 
broken would have made thirteen. They were all strong 
healthy Ducks, and she reared them all and another brood 
during the year. 

Bui to return to the first Duck, which sat splendidly. She 


| hatched only seven, and the Dorking pullet ten. The third 


| 


Duck sat in the hedge, coming off every evening abont 
five o'clock, and remaining off one or two hours each time. 
She sat three times in the course of the summer, and had 
broods of ten and eleven each time. From all this it would 
appear, that the Duck being accustomed to seek its own 
food and to remain of for hours, the eggs are not injured 
like those of other fowls. I must say that my Rouen Ducks 
which sit well and seldom remain long off their nests, never 
had such large broods or did so well. It is still quite an 
enigma to me, as the Buenos Ayres is not nearly so careful 
in making or covering her nest with feathers when she 
leaves it as the Ronen Duck.—SHaRPsPuUR. 
} 


MR. LANGSTROTH, THE AMERICAN 

RESIDING some six hundred miles inland, [saw for the 
first time, during 2 recent visit to Philadelphia, a set of, 
your Journal. In its apiarian department, to me, of course 
its first attraction, I was gratified to find that my labours 
in this field were known and appreciated, and for this my 
acknowledgments are especially due to Mr. Bevan Fox. 

One of your ablest contributors, “THs DEVONSHIRE BEE- 
KEEPER,” has, however, done me iniustice, inadvertently, 
doubiless, in representing me as introducing the German 
frame-hive, with their mode of managing bees, into America. 

Had TI stood in the relation of a mere borrower from the 
German apiarians, I should have unhesitatingly said so, for 
nothing is more foreign to my nature than a wish to appro- 
priate the labours of others, or to ignore their merits. From 
Aristotle and Columella, to Bevan and Dzierzan, I have 
taken nothing, knowingly, without proper acknowledgment. 

Unacquainted with the German language, and having 
access to no foreign works on bee culture, Huber and Bevan 
excepted, I knew nothing even of the existence of Dzierzon 
and Berlepsch until after my hive was invented, and my 
apiarian practice adopted. As to the hive invented by the 
Baron Von Berlepsch, from which Mr. Woodbury supposes 
me to have copied mine, I would simply state that it was 
not given to the public until after mine had been largely 


greater interest the points stated beneath, the truth of ‘ and publicly used. 
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While claiming to have devised a system of bee culture 
substantially the same with that of Dzierzon, before I had 
any knowledge of his valuable labours, I have im all the 
editions of my work on “The Hive and Honey Bee,” cheer- 
fully acknowledged my obligations to him for much valuable 
information, more especially for the flood of light which by 
his discovery of parthenogenesis, he has thrown upon the 
whole physiology and management of the honey bee. 

My appreciation of the merits of your Journal, and its ex- 
tensive circulation among bee-keepers, must be my apology 
for requesting you to occupy so much of your space with 
matters personal to myself. It would afford me great 
pleasure to be numbered hereafter among the contributors 
to your apiarian department.—L. L. Lanesrrorn, Ozford, 
Ohio. 

[We can at once answer for “‘ A DEVONSHIRE BEE-KEEPER,” 
that he will most readily correct any error he may have 
fallen into, and still more readily in the case of a brother 
apiarian so tavourably wn. Weare more than pleased 
e Sot Mr. Langstroth among our list of contributors.— 

Ds. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BEE. 


BEE COMMOTIONS AND QUEEN ENCASEMENTS. 
(Continued from page 62.) 

In accordance with the concluding paragraph in my last 
article, I shall now proceed to lay before the apiarian readers 
of this Journal my present views, as evolved from much ex- 
perience of the curious phenomena, which I have designated 
Bee Commotions and Queen Encasements. It will be seen 
that during my investigations, my views varied with the 
varying character of the cases coming under my notice, and 
that I was compelled to abandon the adoption of any uni- 
form rule or principle as applicable to a solution of all of 
them. I shall, perhaps, partly be anticipated, therefore, 
when I now state what these views are, and the conclusions 
at which I have ultimately arrived. I am of opinion— 

ist. That queens may be encased or imprisoned by reason 
of the entrance of stranger bees into a hive. 

2nd. That queens may be encased or imprisoned when 
superannuated and infirm through age, or from any natural 
defect in their procreative powers—such as exhausted fer- 
tility; and 

3rd. That young queens may be encased or imprisoned 
when unfecundated beyond a certain age, and when in an 
abnormal condition. 

I shall illustrate the proofs of each of these headings by 
one or two experiments selected out of many. 

First, then, queens may be encased or imprisoned by 
reason of the entrance of stranger bees into a hive. 

In my article entitled “ Experimental Apiary” (peace to 
its memory !), it was not without reason, that among other 
things therein referred to, I emphatically condemned the 
shifting or transposition of hives. Many years ago, as an 
experiment, I transposed several hives all at one time in the 
spring, in order that weaker ones might be strengthened at 
the expense of the stronger. The result was queen encase- 
ments andmassacres. If any one has never seen a queen 
encasement, he has nothing to do but to transpose a couple 
of hives, and in all likelihood he will witness this curious 
phenomenon in one of its simpler phases at least, and, 
perhaps, the death of a queen to boot. 

But I had frequently suspected, as before hinted, that 
the entrance of stranger bees into a hive through whatever 
cause, often led to the encasement of the queen, and con- 
sequent commotion. Indeed, I could not account on any 
other principle for the phenomena exhibited in some of my 
hives. I shal narrate a case or two in point, which took 
place in my apiary no farther back than the month of August 


It will be remembered that in the middle of that month 
the weather became intensely hot and oppressive. The ther- 
mometer marked more than an ordinary temperature and 
the consequence was, that the bees of most hives lay out in 
masses. On returning after a short absence from home, I 
regretted to find that the massive combs of a unicomb-hive 
sited in my bee-house, had collapsed and fallen down from 
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( the heat, killing and crushing one-half of the entire popu- 


lation. I removed the unicomb, shut up the entrance, and 
allowed the surviving bees to find access into whichever hive 
they choose. They entered an adjacent young Ligurian. 
In half an hour afterwards commotion commenced in this 
hive, and on listening at the entrance I heard the invariable 
fluttering sounds so long familiar to me, as the sure indication 
of the queen being encased. The queen of this hive I greatly 
valued in consequence of the brilliance of her colour, and I 
immediately took steps to reseue her from her very equivocal 
position. Unfortunately the hive was a straw one, but in 
ten minutes or so [ had all the bees driven out into an empty 
skep and removed a dozen yards off. I released the queen, 
but so terribly affrighted was she of her adversaries, that 
heavily fertile though she was, she took flight and returned 
to the old stance in the bee-house where I secured her. I 
returned her to the driven bees, but she was again seized 
by some of them, and in my endeavouring to rescue her from 
her persecutors, she for the second time took flight and re- 
turned to her old locality. 1 then seized and kept her in 
custody for a little time until I considered what best to do 
in the circumstances. I now thought of separating the 
unicomb’s bees from the Ligurian hive’s bees before proceed- 
ing further. For this purpose I replaced the Ligurian hive 
in its old site, and also opened-up the entry to the unicomb- 
stance, putting an empty hive there. I then allowed the 
conjoined driven bees to quit the skep into which they had 
been put at a little distance, and thus each hive’s bees 
gradually betook themselves to their own stances, and I got 
quit of the unicomb’s bees. The captive queen I now in- 
troduced to her disconsolate subjects, by which she was 
received with a perfect hurricane of rejoicing. She was none 
the worse of all this rough usage. Here, then, there could 
be no mistake in this case as to the true cause and origin of 
the encasement of the queen and consequent commotion— 
namely, the entry of stranger bees, which though admitted 
themselves without demur, had, nevertheless, surrounded 
and imprisoned the queen. One other instance on this head 
will suffice. Nt ip 

On the 30th of October, 1863, I dislodged a young Ligurian 
queen, artificially reared from a thinly populated hive, with 
the view of putting her at the head of a hive of black bees. 
This I successfully accomplished, having first taken away 
the black queen and about two thousand of her bees. The 
Ligurian queen was, as usual in such cases, surrounded and 
imprisoned by the black bees, and she did not regain her 
liberty till the evening of the 31st, or thirty-six hours after 
the experiment. With the two thousand black bees and 
queen [ joined a number of the Ligurian bees, and here 
again the black queen was surrounded and imprisoned for a 
period of nearly equal duration, though in neither case any 
fatality occurred. 

Second. Queens may be encased or imprisoned when super- 
annuated and infirm from age, or from a natural defect in 
their procreating powers—such as exhausted fertility. 

In 1861, I happened to have in my apiary four hives, 
Nos. 1, 5, 9, and 13, having very aged queens. No. 1 queen 
was reared in 1857, No. 5 in 1858, No. 9 in 1857, and No. 138 
in 1856. This latter queen was the oldest I ever had in my 
possession. <A few words regarding each. 

On the 21st of May, 1861, [removed the queen of No. 1 hive, 
a Huber, as she was becoming very unprolific and languid in 
her movements. ‘The brood was scanty and no drone eggs 
had yet been laid. The withdrawal of the queen produced 
almost no perceptible change in the hive. There was no 
commotion of any kind. ‘This induced me to examine the 
hive minutely, which I did next day, and I found that the 
decaying energy of the queen had not been unobserved by 
the bees, but was anticipated as well by them as myself, as 
two royal cells containing larvee were well advanced. These 
were sealed on the morning of the 25th, and a young 
princess emerged during the night of the 31st. This is 
another beautiful instance of the wonderful instinct and 
foresight in the bee in providing against an impending 
calamity, the probable speedy decease of their decaying 
queen. So much for No.1. Now for No. 9, straw hive. 

On the 11th of March, 1861, I noticed symptoms of No. 9 
hive having its queen encased. On turning it up I found 
between two of the centre combs near the bottom, a cluster 
of bees which were densely wedded together. Conjecturing 
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that the queen was in the midst, I took a small twig and 
disentangled the bees and found the queen—a very large and 
swollen one. On liberating her she ascended the combs 


_ surrounded by bees, and commotion continued all the after- 


noon. This queen was nearly four years old. On March 23rd, 
T again found the hive in great commotion. On turning it 
up the bees were all scattered throughout the hive searching 
in all directions, but no clustering was observed. I drove 
the hive to ascertain its true condition, but found, as ap- 
pearances indicated, that there was now no queen. She had 
disappeared since the first commotion on the 1ith. I then 
joined the bees to another hive. 

I would now particularly draw the attention of the scien- 
tific apiarian to the cases of Nos. 5 and 13, inasmuch as in 
addition to the phenomena now under consideration being 
manifested, other and not less mysterious and wonderful 
phenomena presented themselves—viz., those of aged but 
hitherto fertile queens becoming drone-breeding queens only. 
The very interesting nature of these revelations will, I hope, 
excuse my giving some additional details, not otherwise 
necessary, under my present subject; but the two pheno- 
mena in question are so intimately allied, nevertheless, that 
T can scarcely avoid alluding tothem. I shall endeavour to 
condense details as much as possible. 


On the 2nd of November, 1860, I noticed the frst commo- | 


tion in box-hive, No. 13. On March 23rd, 1861, again noticed 
similar symptoms occurring in this hive, which, moreover, 
showed great dullness and inactivity. Appearances were 
suspicious. On listening I heard the usual fluttering noise 
indicative of the queen being surrounded. I immediately 
examined the hive (it was a bar-hive with glass sides), and 
found a cluster of bees the size of an apple, near the foot of 
the combs. I endeavoured by a twig to disentangle the bees 
which were tenaciously clinging together. I might have 
rolled the cluster along the board like a ball, as I once did, 
without separating the bees. Great numbers collected 
around during my manipulations, and the queen escaped 
me. The cluster dispersed and all moved upwards among 
the combs, and quiet was restored. I examined this hive 
again on the 26th, and found the bees still very numerous 
and all quiet, but no appearance of young bees. There was 
little farina carried, and the bees were indisposed to work. 
Its queen (1855), was now nearly five years old. 

Wishing to see how such a hive would receive another 
queen, I accordingly presented a fertile one to it; but 
though the bees caressed and fed her at first, she was after- 
wards cast out during the evening dead. On the 24th of 
April I observed two or three small drones showing them- 
selves, which I may here say I always look upon with 
no favourable eye. On the 9th of May, seeing that no 
young bees were produced, and that the whole appearance 
of the hive indicated that the queen must be in an ab- 
normal condition, I drove the bees to ascertain the cause 
of its inactivity and declension. I failed, however, to secure 
the queen. Severing the side connections, I drew up every 
comb, but could not find her. Ithen removed all the eombs 
into a frame hive. On examining these, not a sinele worker 
egg or young bee could be seen; all was drone brood. I 
counted seven hundred in all stages, all in common worker 
cells, and in several of the cells two or three eggs were 
found deposited. The operation having been performed in 
the evening, I left the hive in a very unsettled state. Next 
morning they still remained so. I now examined the spot 
where I had extracted the combs, and found the queen ap- 
parently quite dead; she had fallen accidentally and un- 
observed, and had lain exposed on the cold ground during 
a somewhat frosty night. I succeeded in partially restoring 
her to animation, but this was all. I then gave her to the 
bees, the best resuscitators. They gathered around her and 
flapped their wings with joy. They tried to feed her, but 
she was all but motionless. I left her to their care, and in 
the afternoon, on examining the interior, I found the queen 
completely revived and traversing the combs as before. 
This is a notable example, among others which might be 
given, of the tenacity of life in the queen bee, and her capa- 
bility of enduring such a degree of cold so long without 
destroying the vital energy or impairing, indeed, any of her 
functions. The day following she began again to lay, and 
on the 15th of May upwards of three hundred eggs were 
laid. She was evidently a very aged queen, had tattered 


wings, with an abdomen exceedingly thin. Iagain examined 
the combs on the 21st, and found the queen still laying 
apparently drone eggs all in worker cells. As the bees 
were now reduced to about seven hundred in all, and no new 
feature manifesting itself, I took the queen away, and having 
drawn up a frame, I introduced a new fertile queen to a 
portion of the bees to seeif they would accept her. In ordi- 
nary circumstances I knew what the consequences were 
likely to be, but I wished to ascertain if the bees in their pe- 
culiar circumstances might not receive her. I was glad to 
find the bees made no attack upon her, but appeared rather 
to treat her kindly. Noticing this I lowered the frame for 
half an hour, and then examined it, and found the queen 
imprisoned in the midst of a cluster of bees. On extricating 
her I found she was much injured, and sinking already under 
the effects of ill-treatment and stings. I distinctly saw a 
bee sting her underneath the body; she died soon after- 
wards, and was extruded. i then tried them with a piece 
of brood-comb containing eggs and young larve, but they 
failed to rear a queen, and I ultimately joined the residuary 
bees to a neighbouring hive.—J. Lowe. 
(To be continued.) 


SWARMING versus STORIFYING. 


Your Renfrewshire correspondent seems to think that 
my storified hives must have been improperly treated, or 
they would not have contrasted so unfavourably with the 
stocks devoted to swarming. I will briefly state the course 
pursued, and shall feel obliged for any information which 
will enable me to obtain a better result for the future. 

In 1864, out of six stocks three were storified; call them 
A, B, c. A Was an artificial swarm of May 19th, 1862, and 
is located in a 144-inch Woodbury frame-hive. In 1863 it 
was storified, and yielded 25lbs. of very pure honey in a 
super, and on the 23rd of June, when I was from home, sent 
out a very large swarm, which would haye been returned 
but for my absence; however it made a very heavy hive 
before the end of July. 

Early in May, 1864, this hive (A) was supered with a box 
(furnished with bars and guide comb) 13 inches square in- 
side, by 7 inches deep, and the bees at once entered, and 
commenced operations. When the super was two-thirds 
filled, a square frame without either top or bottom was 
slipped in between the stock hive and super, and when the 
hive became crowded, a second frame exactly like the first 
—i e.,3 inches deep by 13 inches square inside, was intro- 
duced as before, between the first frame and the stock. 

In spite of the ample accommodation thus afforded, 
assisted by ventilation, the hive threw out a swarm on the 
18th of June; but after capturing the queen, I returned the 
bees to the parent hive, and when piping commenced excised 
all the royal cells, leaving the senior princess at the head 
of the colony. The bees ultimately nearly filled the top 
box with fine honey, and carried their combs down into the 
inserted frames, but the total yield of honey did not exceed 
32 Ibs. 

B Was a fourth swarm hived May 26th, 1863, in a Bevan 
bar-hive, 11% inches square, by 9 inches deep, containing 
eight bars. This swarm was in the first place hived merely 
for the sake of testing the quality of the queen, but it did 
so wonderfully well, though only a very small swarm (not 
only filling the box with comb, and working in a bell-glass, 
but also requiring a nadir towards the end of July), that I 
kept it on as a stock hive. 

This was supered with a box of the same size as the stock 
hive, but the bees were very slow in availing themselves of 
the room afforded to them, and shortly after taking possession 
of the super, sent out a swarm. In this case the queen was 
a valuable one, so having excised the royal cells, I returned 
the swarm with the old queen; two shallow boxes were 
successively introduced between the stock and super, and 
towards ‘the middle of July the hive was also nadired, as 
the bees were getting short of room, though they had not 
quite filled the super. This hive yielded about 40 lbs. of 
pure honey. 

c Was a second swarm of 1862, June 4th, and is located 
in a ten-frame Woodbury hive. In 1863, I obtained four 
swarms from this hive. The third swarm was sent to “A 
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DEVONSHIRE BEE-KEEPER,” who can attest its strength« It 
was hived on the 23rd of May, and had given me 9 lbs. of 
honey before it left my apiary. The fourth swarm has been 
already alluded to. The queen at the head of this hive (c) 
in 1864, did not prove very prolific. The hive was supered, 
and afforded 30 lbs. of very pure honey. 

In conclusion, I may observe that Dzierzon affirms that 
the produce of a divided hive will greatly exceed that of one 
which is not permitted to swarm, and my own experience 
induces me to concur in this opinion, especially if the 
swarms are early, so that the progeny of the young queens 
are able to assist in collecting the honey harvest in the latter 
part of June, and beginning of July. Ifa stock is late in 
swarming, the young bees would for the most part be too 
late for the harvest, and such a stock might give a better 
result if storified. I never permit any of my hives to hang 
out at the entrance for more than one day, as I can always 
find a more profitable occupation for them.—J. E. B., Wol- 
verhampton. 


REMOVING BEES TO A DISTANCE. 


Ir you will kindly advise me how to transport one of Gale’s 
(of Alton) box-hives, with the bees and honey to a distant 
county, I shall be much obliged.—C. R. 


[Stop all apertures in the top or sides of the box by means 
of perforated zinc, then raise it from its floor-board, invert 
it, and confine the bees by tacking a piece of perforated zine 
over the bottom of the hive. Pass a cord round it, and send 
it, still in an inverted position, in charge of a careful mes- 
senger, who will not commit it to the tender mercies of 
railway porters. | 


DIMINUTION OF WEIGHT IN BEE-HIVES 
DURING OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


Tue following is the loss in ttventy stocks that were 
weighed on the last day in each month :— 


Loss in Ounces. ) Loss in Ounces. 


No. October. November. Total.| No. October. November. Total. 
) i Sek!) bs SEs 52 ll ea ZL payer) 
2 eek Oe Wiss 56 12 a) SG Yorn VOL 
3 ms tee ASB, 72 1B al Bias BA nero ciel: 
4 Sh beac | (ee an 48 14 F S2e won 4Ons asp tienen 
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Total consumption, or loss, of twenty stocks 640 605... 1245 
Averaging per StOCk ........csscssscssccesersees mies 32-0 30°25 ... 62.25 
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This shows that the consumption in October was 8} ounces 
per stock less than the average of the last ten years; but in 
November the loss was about 44 ounces per stock more than 
the average. My bees were out almost daily in October, and 
were collecting from borage, mignonette, and French poppies, 
and in November they were out frequently, and I saw them 
carrying pollen into the hives as late as the 21st of Novem- 
ber.—Wixtiiam Carr, Newton Heath, near Manchester. 


LIGURIAN BEES IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue apiarian readers of Tun Journan or HorricuLTUuRE 
will be pleased to learn, on the authority of Mr. Edward 
Wilson, President of the Victoria Acclimatisation Society, 
who has recently revisited this country, that the Italian 
stocks exported from my apiary to Australia in 1862, are 
doing remarkably well, and have multiplied prodigiously in 
a climate which appears to be most favourable to them.— 
A Devonsurre Ber-KeEerrr. 


RANCIDITY IN BUTTER. 


I wounp suggest to your correspondent “Cocutn” to 
churn each cow's milk separately, by which means he will 
be able to discover if the rancidity arises from any inward 


complaint in either of the animals, for a cow suffering from 
such a complaint would cause the butter to be rancid. Dry 
salt instead of brine will cause rancidity sometimes. A hot 
hand making up the butter will also cause it. Skimming 
too often, and mixing the cream altogether, is a cause. 
Meat hung up in a dairy, whether fresh or salt, would also 
cause if; and lastly, if the dairy is near a stable in which 
horses are kept, the smell from the ammonia will invariably 
cause rancidity. 

I hope “ Cocury” will succeed in finding a remedy, and 
make it known in your Journal for the benefit of your readers 
generally.—Jas. Noon. 


OUR LETTER BOX, 


Prorons Forsakine THeir House (An Irish Subscriber).—This, I fear, 
arises from something objectionable in the entrance. Are they there dis- 
turbed by cats, or does the ivy so cover the roof and alighting-board as to 
make their settling thereon inconvenient? Pigeons do not like resting 
among leaves, not being arboreul in habits; or are the birds of a wild sort, 
and consequently disapprove of the place as being too public? In that case 
you might try a more tame variety, and when they are confined let the 
entrance be so guarded that they can go out and sce about them, so as to 
learn by eyesight the exact position of the way in.—B. P. B. 


OrnaMENTAL Hen-coop.—‘ F, P.’? would be obliged by the suggestion of 
an ornamental hen-coop. If any drawings which we approve are sent to 
us in answer to this appeal, we will have them engraved. 


Hatcutne Apparatus (Q. C. H.).—Write to Mr. Melville, 20, Glaskin 
Road, South Hackney, London. He is Mr. Geyelin’s agent. 


Superior Eco-tayinc Fowns (C. S. J.).—Spanish are excellent layers, 
but not better than the Créve Coeur or La Fiéche. They are hardier. The 
Hamburghs are great layers, but none of these sit. As we do not advocate 
crosses, and as such must be the result of mixing several breeds together, 
we should advise you to keep Brahma Pootras. ‘The advantage will be, that 
they are not only vast layers, but they are excellent sitters and mothers. 
If you have several places, you may have several breeds, and then we re- 
commend the three first named, 


| Size or Pouttry-novse (Jdem).—A wooden honse is all that is necessary 
for any poultry. If you keep fowls by hundreds, you should have several 
houses. ‘There are few places in the country that are not already provided 
with them, Old covw-stalls, calf-pens, barns, cart-houses, wood-houses, 
lean-to’s, anything will do. To roost a hundred and keep them healthy, 
you want 30 feet by 26. 


Potann Fowts (Old Subscriber).—The Golden and Silver Polands are 
the hardiest of the breed, and capital layers. 


Lance Suprpry or Eacs (F. € ).—You will want 7090 hens, besides cocks, 
of different ages, in order to insure a succession of 1500 eggs daily. They 
will cost at the lowest estimate £1500. They would require at least cighty 
acres of land to be kept healthy and profitably, Four men would look after 
them, but they could only do it by having everything necessary brought to 
their hands, They must have nothing to fetch, or grind, or thrash. All 
their time will be occupied in tending and feeding. Any poor land will do, 
and it will be better in every way for your pursuit than good land. Pens 
and sheds cannot be too homely, and need not entail any great expense. We 
do not advise you to take such a contract without first assuring yourself of 
efficient and certain help in the event of your plans failing. A much safer 
and more reasonable agreement would be to undertake to sell all your eggs 
at a certain price to one person all the year round. In such a contract as 
you speak of, inclement weather—such as snow, cold easterly winds, or the 
appearance of an epidemic among your birds would be very serious to you. 


Scurr on Leos or Cocurn-Cursa Fown (&. J. W.).—The scurf is not 
important if it has not eaten off the feathering. Put only one cock to the 
two hens, you will lave to remove him later in the season, Twococks would 
be not only ridiculous but mischievous. 


Bakes (F. G. R.).—They are also called ‘*Creepers.” The following 
is the description given of this breed in the “ Poultry Book forthe Many :”"— 
** They resemble the Dorkings in everything but extreme shortness of legs; 
these are only 2 inches Jong from the hock to the heel; comb single; body 
round, plump; tail ample, and in the cocks well sickled; plumage white, 
variously marked with black ; eggs average size; hens good layers and good 
sitters. Weight of cock averaging 641bs.; of hen, 541bs. They seem to be 
of Scotch origin, and are described by a good judge as ‘hardy, a good 
varicty, and well aiepted for the taple,’”” 


LONDON MARKETS.—Janvary 23. 


POULTRY. 

The supply is small, and trade dull, There willbe little alteration till the 
meeting of Parliament. The enormous supply of Pheasants has had much 
to do in depreciating the price of fowls; and so far as these Inxuries can be 
considered as public and ordinary food, we may say they have this year been 
within reach of many who have not before ventured to think of them. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day } Day A eraentl Rain in 9 Cloc 
ge Temperature Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s Day of 
oe eye JAN. 31—FEB. 6, 1865. near London. soya Rises. | Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. etre | Year 
Day. | Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. m. h | m. h. m. h. m. 8. 
8L Tu Hilary Term ends. 44.4 30.5 37.4 u 42af7 | 45af4/18 9 | 42 10 4 13 48'| 31 
1 Ww Harestail Rush flowers. 43.3 31.0 37.2 12 4y 7) 47 4) 48 9) 58 I 5 13 56; 32 
2 Ta CanpLEmaAs Day. 43.7 31.0 37.4 13 89 7/49 4/17 10! morn 6 1463) 338 
3 F Spurge Laurel flowers. 44,3 30.9 37.6 17 Oped |eo Ln | eT Opel »)) 14 9! 384 
4 iS Elder foliates. 44.8 33.2 39.0 18 86 7 | 53 4) 85 114 229 8 | 14 15 35 
5 Sun 5 SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 45.8 33.7 39.8 7 34 7/54 41) after. | 24 3 9 14 29 | 36 
6 M Dr, Priestley died, 1804, aged 61. 46.3 32.7 39.5 19 33 7| 56 4 | LoL is) 4 10 14 24; 3 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 44.9°, and its night 


temperature 31.9°. 


The greatest heat was 57° on the 3rd, 1850; and 
0.75 inch. 


the lowest cold, 8°, on the 3lst, 1857. The greatest fall of rain was 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. 
No. 2. 
THEORY OF VEGETATION. 


Eg ae 
a ¢ EE ner having the 


pretension to enter very 
largely into the difficult 
subject of vegetable physiology, and 
wishing at the same time not to ex- 
ceed the limits orfginally proposed 
for my notes, it will, nevertheless, be proper to 
devote two or three chapters to an examination 

of the principles which regulate vegetation. 

Tn this case theory must necessarily precede and govern 
practice, nor is it prudent for the Hostiddlturist at any 
time to separate them. 

Tt is not always at first setting out that the amateur, 
eager as he may be for information, is in a position to 
profit by the numerous works on the principles of vege- 
tation. From many causes he generally reverses the 
natural order of things, and begins by experiments based 
on the teaching of unlearned and often deeply prejudiced 
men. The consequence is, that after a series of years 
passed in alternate success and failure, he finds himself 
compelled to return to first principles, and to make an 
attempt, often futile, to unlearn nearly all he formerly 
knew; and this often occurs when his practical manipu- 
lation had attained a pitch which, had it been resulated 
by a sound acquaintance with the laws of vegetation, 
would have placed him in the highest rank. It is ob- 
vious, then, that a treatise on Peach pruning, such as 
this one, must commence at the beginning. It shall be 
the especial object of the writer to make this portion of 
the subject as brief and as simple in detail as possible, 
while nothing that is important to the amateur will be 
omitted. 

Commencing by an analysis of the organs of plants we 
find that in general what are designated as the elemen- 
tary organs, or the primitive formations of matter, are 
known as cellular and vascular tissues. The cellular 
tissue appears first, and is composed of small cells, while 
vascular tissue is composed of tubes, pierced with lateral 
Openings, and enclosing the original cellular tissue be- 
tween them. Cellular tissue forms the softer portions 
of plants, and vascular the harder portions. 

oots are composed of the neck or collar, of the tap- 
root from which the roots ramify, and of fibrous rootlets, 
at the extremities of which are the spongioles, which 
from the soil absorb the nourishment of the tree. The 
spongioles, as seen under a microscope, are composed of 
cellular tissue, and are of the greatest importance to the 
life of the tree. 
_ The trunk of the tree is composed of the pith, the 
ligneous body, and the bark. ‘The pith is formed of 
cellular tissue bound together by the tubes of the 
vascular tissue. In this position these tubes act as 
vessels of the medullary canal. Fyrom the natural de- 


viation of these vessels arise the leaves and the buds, | 
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and after these the green or growing shoot. The ligneous 
body lies between the pith and the bark. If we cut 
through the trunk transversely, the ligneous body is seen 
in the form of concentric layers, each the growth of one 
year. Between these layers are the medullary rays which 
connect the medullary canal with the circumference. If, 
however, the trunk be cut through vertically, the lizneous 
fibres of the layers are seen to be formed by the union 
of vessels derived from the base of the leaves, and reach- 
ing downwards to the spongioles. The ligneous fibres, 
produced by the upper leaves, lie over those produced 
by the lower leaves. Thus the exterior layers are the 
latest deposited and the youngest. 

The ligneous body itself is composed of hard wood or 
heart, and of alburnum or soft wood. The heart, formed 
of the innermost layers, is composed of tissue, which 
material deposits have completely filled up. The albur- 
num, or recently-formed ligneous substance, is situated 
between the heart and the bark of the tree. The outer 
layers contain the sap-vessels, which perform their im- 
portant functions in proportion to their formation. 

The bark comprehends the liber and the cortical layers. 
The liber is the interior portion of the bark, and covers 
the alburmum. The liber is the seat of vitality in the 
tree. Itis composed, therefore, of a certain number of 
thin layers of vessels having their origin at the base of 
a leaf, and their extremity at the spongioles. While, 
however, in the ligneous body the exterior layers are the 
latest produced, in the liber, on the contrary, the newest 
are the imnermost ones. The cortical layers are those 
formed by the oldest ones of the liber. In young sub- 
jects the liber is covered with thin tissues called re- 
spectively inner and outer epidermis. 

The bud, situated at the axil of the leaves, is the rudi- 
ment of the young shoot. It is formed by a deviation of 
the vessels of the medullary canal. 

Leaves are composed of footstalks and the blade or 
body of the leaf. The footstalk of the leat’ is formed by 
the vessels of the medullary canal. These vessels ramify 
in the tissue, and form the channels of the sap. The 
body of the leaf is formed of cellular tissue covered with 
a thin skin or epidermis, which is pierced with innume- 
rable apertures called stomata. In fact these stomata or 
mouths are to be found on all growing portions of vege- 
tables, not only on the leaves, as before stated, but also 
on the shoots themselves, and on the fruit. Their fune- 
tions are very important in vegetable life, as will be 
explained presently. ° : 

Flowers are composed of floral envelopes and of sexual 
organs. The floral envelopes are the calyx and the co- 
rolla. The divisions of the calyx are known as sepals, 
and those of the corolla as petals. The sexual organs 
are the stamens and the pistil.. The stamens are the 
male organs of plants. The anther at the extremity of 
the stamen contains the pollen or fertilising dust. The 
pistil is the female organ of plants, the extremity of 
which is called the stigma, and the base the ovary, while 
| the intermediate space is called the style. 

The fruit is composed of the pericarp, a fleshy sub- 
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stance which is formed of cellular tissue, and of the seeds. 
The seed contains the rudiment of a similar plant. 

The embryo comprebends the radicle or rudiment of the 
root, the plumule or rudiment of the stem, and cotyledons, 
whose office it is to supply nourishment to the young plant 
before the appearance of the leaves.—T. Contincs BréHaut, 
Richmond House, Guernsey. 


HARDY FERNS: 
HOW I COLLECTED AND CULTIVATED THEM.—No. 9. 


In writing my experiences of Fern hunting in Cornwall, 
my pen has a lingering habit, and my thoughts wander away 
from the Ferns to the people with whom I was thrown into 
pleasant association during my Cornish visit, and upon 
whose characters and habits of life, Mr. Aitken’s influence 
was telling perceptibly, telling upon rich and poor in a 
manner that made itself felt by every visitor to Penzance, 

The man who drove the donkey-chair, the miner who 
showed us short cuts over terrible precipices, each had some 
tale to tell of wonderful conversions made with noise and 
eclamour, in which it seemed to me, that the worse the 
“sround,” the better the “seed sown’’ was supposed to 
thrive. What I heard did not seem to fit in with my know- 
ledge of the usual workings of the “Good Power” in the 
natural world around me. I remembered the Lanceolatum 
dwindling away on the barren wall, and Iasked what sort of 
lives followed upon these noisy conversions? The answer 
was as I expected—a dwindling away afterwards. Yet not 
in all characters was this reaction to be observed. Upon 
some Mr. Aitken’s strange power for influence fell with the 
highest results for good—stirring up the slothful, deepening 
the seriousness of the already serious, and giving to the na- 
turally timid a moral courage, unlike the courage of this 
world—it was the influence that a mind really in earnest 
(whether for good or evil), must ever have upon the minds 
of those around him. 

As the memory of these days comes back to me, a bright 
light seems to fall on the fragile Maiden-hair Fern, so 
graceful in form, so tender and delicate in growth. Hiding 
itself away from the glare of the sun, and the haunts of 
men, in its own home—the home of Heaven’s choice—how 
green and lovely itis! adorning the rough crevices of the 
time-worn rock, and in its sheltered nook, even in the depth 
of winter, ringing out to Nature’sGod its little pwan of praise, 
as a stray wind blows on the tiny pinnules. Transplanted, 
the delicate fronds shiver in every breeze, and perish when 
the cold wind of heaven touches them. : 

Adiantum capillus-Veneris, is another of my representa- 
tive Ferns. 

Fragile and delicate as the Fern was the young friend 
who first introduced me to its haunts on the rocky banks 
between Lelant and St. Ives, in a wondrous walk, where 
every beauty of earth and sea and sky seem blended 
together in harmony. As we walked and talked, rabbits 
came out of their burrows, peered at us, and then seudded 
away amidst the Gorse. I had never seen A. capillus-Veneris 
in perfect growth in England, and none but one to whom 
its fastnesses were well known would have found it on this 
day. Iwas cautiously descending a very slippery bank on 
the verge of a sharp descent to the sea, whose waters were 
murmuring below, when I heard a joyous ery—* Look up!” 
and there I saw the Maiden-hair, not one plant but many, 
peeping out of moss dripping with trickling water, and 
nestling into the crevices of the rock. Some of the plants 
were tender wee things; but I think these answered best 
in cultivation, for out of this morning’s raid I have had 
about twenty beautiful Ferns, besides those that my friend 
took away. Ican recall the very scene, the dark eyes of 
my friend, out of which the pure light of a chastened soul 
gleamed, brightening with delight at the discovered treasure, 
the eager step, the radiant, and then the paling cheek. I 
see it allas l look at my Ferns, and remember that that 
ardent spirit is at rest for evermore; safe in that blessed 
home towards which he had from his earliest years been 
walking, side by side, as it seemed to those who knew his 
quiet, holy life, with Him whose love constrained him to a 
life of self-denial and self-devotedness, to the spiritual 
welfare of all around him. His highest ambition was, when 
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old enough, to be a missionary priest, to spend all his 
talents and his life in his Saviour’s service. Ere that langed- 
for day of toil dawned, rest was given, and the earnest 
choice of the heart, and the fixed will of the mind, was, we 
may humbly trust, taken for the working of a body too frail 
to fulfil its longings, by that ‘Only Master, who in service 
takes the will for the deed.” 

In owr uphill scramble to regain the path to St. Ives, we 
met a man who looked at us with very displeased eyes. 
*‘ Where had we found the Fern?” Then he invited us to 
his cottage, and showed us, oh! so very many imprisoned 
Maiden-hairs, languishing in captivity, which he had sought 
for and planted to sell to stray tourists; so that shortly 
every plant must be gone. 

St. Ives is one of the most picturesque towns in Eneland. 
The grey houses jut out on a tongue of land into the sea, 
which chafes around and upon them, quite ready, in ap- 
pearance at least, to swallow them up, as it swallowed the 
land of Lyonesse long ago. I found no other rare Fern at 
Lelant or St. Ives, but there are many curious wild plants, 
aa the churches are well worth a visit, particularly that of 

elant. 

I planted the specimens of A. capillus-Veneris in pots half 
full of drainage, with peat earth, and a little silver sand. 
They thrive well in cultivation, but they must be housed 
during winter in the north of England. In Devonshire I 
have succeeded in making them live in the rockery all the 
year. A short distance from Nice, in France, there is a 
grotto, called the grotto of St. André, the whole roof of 
which is a mass of capillus-Veneris. I drove there one 
Christmas Eve. The portals of the cave were bright with 
flowers and Myvrtles, and the inside was like fairyland, from 
the waving of the beautiful tresses, as they hung from the 
dripping roof high above our heads. I took a hint from the 
cave, and keep my Maiden-hair thoroughly drained, and 
constantly watered over the fronds, and I have seldom seen 
finer plants than the Warwickshire ones. : 

Ihave not mentioned any particular haunts of Lastrea 
recurva, for it grows plentifully everywhere; the well- 
drained banks of old ditches seem to suit it best. One of 
the very prettiest Adiantums, a foreign one, for a rockery, 
is the Pedatum. It is exceedingly hardy, increasing rapidly, 
and the tuft of bright pinne# attached to the shining black 
stalk spreads out in shape like an inverted umbrella, making 
the entire mass like a diminutive Palm grove, 

Another good hardy Fern is the Cyrtomium falcatum. 
This Fern has the dark shining look of the Holly, and pre- 
serves its brightness when the other inhabitants of the 
fernery are lying dead around. It is a native of South 
America. In a small hamper of Ferns lately sent to me 
from Otago, in New Zealand, I discern the early promise of 
C, faleatum, but as I have not had the opportunity of study- 
ing the native Ferns of Otago, I cannot be very positive 
about it, and I shall not venture it out of doors till I learn 
its inclination more fully. The fructification of the Cyrto- 
mium is exceedingly curious. The shape of the frond re- 
sembles a leaf of the Berberis aquifolium, and the back of 
each pinnule is dotted over with round spore-cases in the 
neatest manner imaginable. 

There is a great deal of pleasure in tending the foreigners 
of a fernery, particularly when they benignly adapt them- 
selves to our miserable climate. Torn from the glories of a 
tropical forest, where their kindred tower their giant forms 
towards Heaven, do they never pine for home? Does the 
Cyrtomium never long to change the twittering sparrow 
and sober robin, for the gay chatter of the parrot, or the 
wisdom of the statesman-like macaw? Does it miss the 
light spring of the agoute, the merry race of the raccoon? 
Does it hold ont its arms in vain for the embrace of the 
trailing parasite, decked in a thousand gorgeous hues ? 
Does it sigh for the glow of the noontide sun, as its rays 
penetrate here and there the thick shade of the forest, 
lighting up the bright insect world that lies in drowsy ease 
around? For my pleasure it is content to forego all its 
grand, happy past, and live in the quiet fernery, alone and 
forgotten by all but the grateful hand that supplies its 
wants, remembering it is a stranger in a strange, uncon- 
genial land. : 

Another foreigner that is very easily cultivated, and very 
lovely, is the Polystichum proliferum, the fronds are so 
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finely cut that it has the appearance of lacework. It in- 
creases rapidly, a number of small plants collecting round 
the old root, which when planted out soon grow. 

There are many other foreign Ferns that look exceedingly 
handsome in a fernery, but I have only cultivated those I 
have named. I am hoping to find several of the Otago 
Ferns hardy enough to brave a Devonshire winter; but I 
shall not venture them out till I have proved them more 
surely. 

T have never in my wanderings found either the Woodsia 
ilvensis or hyperborea. I have heard of them in Scotland, 
and again at the Lakes, but Iam obliged to confess that I 
have met with neither of the plants either in its wild or 
cultivated state, so that I have been unable to buy one from 
any collection I have been over. I believe they ave too rare 
and uncertain in growth to be trusted out of doors, even 
during the summer. 

Another Fern I have never found is the Asplenium fon- 
tanum. I have had several plants of this which I have tried 
to harden sufficiently to trust in the fernery, but they are, 
at best, unhappy-looking, and the slugs devour the little 
juicy fronds, which are about 2 inches long, and in appear- 
ance like the young fronds of Asplenium lanceolatum. In 
a cool greenhouse fontanum grows well, throwing up a 
compact cluster of rather pale green fronds. 
pot half full of drainage, and leave a few bits of broken 
flower-pot amongst the soil in which I plant it. 
one plant ont in the summer, as I like to see at a glance all 
my specimens gathered together. A well-stocked fernery, 
and “Moore’s Handbook,” will teach a beginner in a couple 
of lessons more than a month’s study of all the learned books 
on Ferns published. The biography of a good man is a 
pleasant thing to read, but to see that man face to face, and 
to know him personally is far better. After this acquaint- 
ance by sight, the study of little peculiarities, aided by 
magnifying glasses, and by the experience of others, is made 
doubly interesting. —FIniIx-FeEMINA. © 


DVY. 

Few creeping, trailing, or climbing plants merit so much 
at our hands as the Ivy (Hedera helix). It is most accom- 
modating as to soil and situation, as it will grow almost 
anywhere, in sunshine or in gloom, and it ever gives a 
pleasing and lively appearance. It flowers at a time, when 

“The rain and wind beat dark December,” 


at a time, too, when its leaves of vivid green are so much 
sought after for the decoration of the “wide hall and cottage 
small,” in celebration of the Christmas festival. It blooms 
at a@ season when all the rest of nature is dead alike to the 
botanist and lover of flowers. Newly-introduced plants we 
praise and pet; but this rare old plant that clings so tena- 
ciously to the old castle and tower, we do not fully appre- 
ciate. From the days of the Druids.down to the present 
time this plant has been held in high repute for covering 
old buildings, and giving them a more ancient appearance. 

Tvies like a dry, well-drained soil, but will grow in almost 
all soils and situations, and where scarcely anything else 
will succeed. That is one of their greatest recommendations. 
Por covering unsightly buildings or palings, and in soil 
unfavourable to the growth of any other plant, the Ivy has 
no rival; ifplanted at the foot of a tree all but dead, it 
quickly conyertsit into a lovely object; if trained on arbours 
it adds much to their coolness in summer, to their warmth 
im winter, and to their beauty at all seasons; and for train- 
ing on wire or wickerwork round beds itis especially suited. 
For forming belts in borders the Ivies are well adapted ; for 
blending with other plants in suspended baskets in cool 
conservatories they are effective; and for ornamenting rock- 
work, the entrances of caves or caverns, and for rambling 
over ruins they have no equal. 

Ivy is propagated naturally by seeds (the berries are 
eaten greedily by wood pigeons, blackbirds, and other birds, 
the blackbirds occasionally feeding their young with them), 
but under cultivation it is best increased by layers. The 
most suitable time to do this is in spring, a little before 
growth commences in March. Having drained a 24-sized 
pot well, half fill it with rather light soil, and plunge it to 


I plant it in a | 


I venture | 


the rim, where a moderately strong shoot can be placed 
across it with a foot of growth beyond. Bending the shoot 
into the pot, fasten it down in the centre with a pes, then 
twist the growing end round the inside of the pot, covering 
with earth, and finally bring the growing point to the 
centre of the pot, tying it there upright to a small stick. 
By coiling the stem round the inside of the pot more roots 
will be emitted than if the stem were simply placed across 
it, and it will better endure separation from the parent. 
The shoots may be layered in the soil around the plant, and 
though they root with equal certainty the plants cannot be 
so conveniently moved from place to place, nor can they be so 
safely transplanted. In either case they will be well rooted 
by autumn, when they may be detached from the parent, 
and if in pots removed, plunging the pot in coal ashes in a 
sheltered situation. The rooting of the layers will be more 
rapid if they are watered occasionally during dry weather, 
especially if in pots. 

In spring they may be potted in nine-inch pots if large 
plants are wanted for planting out, and a stake about 3 feet 
high placed in the centre, in order that the shoots may be 
fastened loosely to it as they advance. Though Ivy usually 
grows amongst old rubbish, a little well-rotted manure 
mixed with the soil will assist the growth of the plants. 
Shoots layered in the soil around the plants may be sepa- 
rated from the parent in the autumn, and potted in six-inch 
pots, plunging them in coal ashes in a sheltered situation, 
and tying the shoots to a neat stake. In this position they 
may remain another year, watering them in dry weather, 
and by the autumn of the second year they will be strong 
plants 3 feet or more in height, having a profusion of lateral 
or side-shoots, and fit for planting in any position, and to 
give an appearance at once. 

Ivy may also be increased by cuttings. Select young 
shoots in summer about 1 foot in length, and with a few 
inches of the old wood, andinsert them 6 inches deep and the 
same distance apart in a shady border of light sandy soil, 
trimming the leaves off the part inserted. They will root 
much more certainly and auickly if covered with a frame 
and lights, shaded from bright sun, and kept in a moist soil 
and atmosphere, and for the better or more tender va- 
riegated kinds a frame is desirable, as they root rather 
slowly in the open air. The most suitable time for insert- 
ing the cuttings I find to be June and July; but they will 
strike at almost all seasons, if care be taken to select the 
young healthy growths with a portion of the old wood, 
especially those having rooting formations, as when running 
along a wall or over the soil. The cuttings will be well 
rooted and established by autumn—that is, presuming them 
to have been put in by July; they may then be potted in 
six-inch pots if of the strong-growing kinds, or into a less 


|[eeeare 5 : 
| size if of smaller growth, and plunged in ccal ashes in a 


sheltered situation under a fence or wall. If such a position 
cannot be afforded they should be protected in a frame, and 
for some kinds a slight protection in winter is necessary, 
especially in exposed situations. 

The plants should remain in pots until they become 
strong, when they may be planted out, it being desirable to- 
employ strong plants only, for the positions they have to 
oecupy are frequently not conducive to free growth: besides, 
when strong, they take more readily to any place, and give 
an appearance at once. In planting the soilshould be taken 
out for a space of about a yard, and about a barrowful of 
sandy loam (that from turves is to be preferred), well rotted 
manure, and leaf mould in equal parts, to each plant, will 
give them a start. This addition of fresh soil is particularly 
desizable when the plants are against walls, the soil near 
which is for the most wart formed of old rubbish, and when 
planted around old stumps of trees, where the soil is gene- 
rally exhausted. 

For planting against walls that are a considerable height 
the common Ivy (Hedera helix) has no rival, and it grows 
equally well on all aspects, but is best suited for a northern 
one. It is also the best of all for climbing up the boles and 
along the branches of trees, and may frequently be seen 
covering many trees to a height of 40 or 50 feet from the 
ground. The, finest sight I have seen of this kind was the 
trunk and majestic arms of an Oak covered to a height of 
45 feet. It had six arms at 12 feet from the ground, and 
these were covered for 10 feet from the trunk, and 12 feet 
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above them there were three other arms, each 6 feet long, 
and then the Ivy rose on the trunk in one unbroken colimn 
for 21 feet. The effect was most beautiful. Another fine 
example of Ivy-covered trees existed at Harden Grange, 
Bingley, Yorkshire, where two large trees, one on each side 
of the carriage-drive to the house, were so covered, re- 
sembling a gorgeous triumphal arch of massive proportions. 
This fine ornament was seriously injured by the severe frost 
of December 25th, 1860. 

When planted against a building lvy should be nailed to 
the wall, and trained up trellises, or fastened to those objects 
% may be desirable to hide, and the shoots as they grow 
regulated, so as to cover the surface as quickly as possible. 
I do not know whether it is generally known or not, that if 
trained over wirework it forms one of the coolest and most 
beautiful of arbours. Ps 

The common Ivy is considered to be distinct from the tree 
Ivy (Hedera helix arborescens), but it is my impression 
they only differ in the treatment to which they are sub- 
jected. All the forms of H. helix are tree Ivies if allowed 
to grow to a flowering state without the usual clipping ; but 
the most desirable for their tree-like appearance are H. helix 
arborescens, and the yellow-berried sub-variety (H. helix 
baccifera lutea, which is synonymous with chrysocarpa, there 
being a H. helix chrysocarpa from Northern India with 
narrow-lobed leaves, having silvery veins), but it, like all 
the others, is no tree unless it has something to climb up, and 
then it is a tree 10 or 20 feet high, just as the object is high 
or low, and whether it is cut or not. Cut all the tree Ivies 
every other year, and they are every one climbers or trailers, 
but leave off cutting them and they all form bushes or trees 
from 4 to 40 feet in height, just as the object to which they 
cling is high or low. For planting against railings, trunks of 
trees in arboretums, and in shrubberies, the three forms men- 
tioned are unequalled, and to them may be added H. helix 


aurea, with yellow leaves when appearing, but in other | 


respects not differing from the species; alba lutescens, with 
white-belted leaves, and the golden clouded-leaved form 
(aurea maculata), are eligible for such purposes; also the 
small yellow (minor lutea). The silver-margined form (mar- 
ginata argentea) may also be added, but it must be borne 
in mind that variegated Ivies are not so hardy as the green- 
leaved sorts, and neither they, nor, in fact, any of them, are 
suitable for planting in bleak situations. In the majority 
of gardens, sheltered as they mostly are by trees, most Ivies 
will be sufliciently hardy to bear exposure in most situations. 
For covering a tree stump quickly, Ragner’'s Ivy (Hedera 
Reegneriana), and the Ivish, especially the arborescent form 
(H. canariensis arborescens), are very suitable, and, having 
large green leaves, they are most esteemed for covering 
buildings on the east and west aspects, H. canariensis being 
the best of all. The tree form, thongh eligible, is not so 
good for surface-covering. The Algerian Ivy (H. alge- 
riensis), is also fine for a wall, but it requires a south or 
south-west aspect in cold localities. 

These when established should be clipped close every other 
year with shears, and accumulated dirt brushed from between 
the stems. The most eligible time to clip Ivy is the first 
week in April. Where an even surface is desired the loose 
shoots may be removed in September, cutting to within 
three or four leaves of the stem from which the shoot takes 
its rise. 

Varieties of climbing habit, and of free but less growth 
than the preceding, and like them having green foliage, are 
very suitable for covering low walls. Such are Hedera 
taurica, with small, much-divided, and neat leaves, and its 
variety Leeana, H. poetica, pennsylvanica, H. helix digitata 
(palmata), H. helix crenata (notched-lobed), H. helix gra- 
cilis (slender-branched) ; and for forming a close covering 
to the wall, H. taurica, before named, the yellow-fruited 
(H. helix baccifera lutea, or chrysocarpa), lobata, digitata, 
already mentioned, and H. pennsylvanica, and these are 
equally eligible for planting by rails, rustic fences, &e. 

Of the variegated kinds the most beautiful are the white- 
belted (alba lutescens, identical with the old H. helix foliis 
variegatis), than which no plant gives buildings such an 
antique appearance, and the silver-margined (marginata 
argentea). <A pair of gold-blotched kinds to match are 
aurea maculata and the smaller gold-margined (minor 
lutea). The neatest silvery variety is H. helix minor anrea, 


with beautiful silvery-marbled leaves, and which is especially 
suitable for hanging-baskets ; and for this purpose the forms 
of H. helix marginata are also well adapted—viz., Cullisi, 
marginata argentea, elegans, robusta, pulchella, and major, 
elegantissima being the best of all. There is a variety of the 
old yariegated Ivy, with silver-striped leaves, which in winter 
has the leaves margined and veined with red. It is an 
exquisite variety, but I am not able to speak positively as 
to its hardiness, not having grown it. 

Perhaps the most beautiful Ivy is the new Japanese 
H, japonica argentea, recently introduced by Mx. Fortune. 
Tt has beautiful silver-margined leaves, very distinct, and 
there is every reason to hope that it will prove hardy on 
walle with south or south-west aspects, and in sheltered 
places. 

Besides being indispensable for covering walls and rustic 
buildings generally, or any unsightly object, Ivy answers 
admirably for planting on rockwork, the small-leaved kinds 
being very suitable on account of their clinging closely to 
the stones, and their small foliage having a fine effect. The 
smaller kinds are, in addition, especially adapted for training 
on the wirework of beds, they being equally handsome at 
all seasons, heightening the effect of the summer occupants, 
and doing away with much of the dreariness of the flower 
garden at that season. For this purpose the plants should 
be planted at about 2 feet apart, and the shoots as they 
grow trained over the basketwork so as to cover it com- 
pletely in time, training them regularly and evenly in the 
first instance, and the afterwork merely consists in trim- 
ming the young shoots away to two ox three leaves in 
August, and when the growths become very strong the Ivy 
should be cut quite close with a pair of shears once in every 
two or three years, care being taken not to cut the strong 
shoots or stems, or the part above will perish, or make an 
indifferent appearance. When the shoots are regulated 
with a knife or nipper twice annually, in April and August, 


cutting away the strong and ill-placed shoots, stopping the 


long, and thinning out where too thick, so as to give an 
even surface, no further pruning is necessary. The small- 
growing green kinds are best for this purpose, the varie- 
gated kinds being unsurpassed as edging plants, but only 
eligible for sheltered situations. 

Then, for forming very ornamental borders the different 
varieties of Ivies are admirably suited. In most gardens 
there are many borders that are so shaded with trees that 
few if any plants will grow in them. I should be very sorry 
to lead any one to conclude, that no place can be too much 
shaded for the growth of the Ivy; but it is never seen in 
perfection except in a north or north-east aspect, or in 
places partially shaded from the sun’s rays. In the shade 
it grows more f¥éely, and the foliage is of a finer hue, whilst 
in the sun it soon becomes stunted in growth, partaking 
of the character of a bush, all its vital forces being di- 
rected to the production of seeds, as if nature foresaw that 
its fate was sealed: hence the provision made for the con- 
tinuation of the plant. Though adapted for growing in 
shady places it will not do well in intense gloom; but for 
surfacing under the shade of large trees where no other or 
but few plants will grow, quite as much on account of the 
dryness of the soil in summer as the darkness of the situa- 
tion, Ivies will be found very useful. In fact, the purposes 
for which Ivy may be used are so various, that I cannot do 
more than give one or twomore examples. Presuming there 
is a border 12 feet wide overshadowed with trees, with a 
fence at the back from 3 to 6 feet high, scarcely anything 
will grow there in consequence of the ground being rendered 
so dry by the roots of the trees. It is, however, what may 
be termed a light yet shady border, and this border is 
bounded by a walk parallel with, but on the opposite side to 
the fence, the trees being planted in a line with the last, or 
a little in front of it. To make an ornament of such a 
border, strong plants of H. helix should be put in along the 


foot of the fence at 2 feet apart, and the shoots trained to. 


it. Alternately with these in the border, at the same dis- 
tance every way, another row should be planted, and this 
is to cover the ground, which ought to incline to the walk 
for a distance of a yard or 4 feet from the fence; or the 
fence may planted with the large-leaved Irish Ivy (H.-cana- 
riensis) if variety is desirable. Two fect from the second 
row a third row of Rwgner’s heart-shaped leayed may be 
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planted at a like distance, anda fourth in like manner, then 
a double row of the old variegated Ivy, the first 2 feet from 
the front row of Regner’s Ivy, and the other 18 inches 
nearer the front. An edging may be formed of the Penn- 
sylvanian Ivy, or the finely-divided Taurian. This edging 
may be a foot wide. It would be more effective if it were 
raised by training the Ivy on wickerwork about 6 inches 
high. All this border would require would be to train each 
shoot over the vacant ground, keeping each variety separate ; 
and when the surface was covered the only care would be 
to go over the border in July, and cut off the shoots that 
encroached on their neighbours, and those rendering the 
surface uneven. The shoots ought also to be regulated in 
the same manner in April. Once in three years the whole 
should be cut quite close with the shears in April, and all 
accumulated dirt cleared away. 

To form a border of Ivy in the bedding style, plant the 
first two rows with the common Ivy, which would give a four- 
feet surface all along the back ofthe border in addition to 
covering the fence, then stretch a garden line along the 
centre of the space left, and at 4 feet from the end, with 
a radius of 2 feet, describe a circle, which will, of course, 
be 4 feet in diameter; go S feet from this centre, and 
describe another circle, and so on to the other end. Raise 
these circles a foot high in the centre with any kind of rich, 


light, rubbishy soil or compost, and plant the first with | 


H. helix minor marmorata as a band round a centre of 
pennsylvanica. The second circle should be planted with 
the golden clouded palmate form of H. helix marginata 
(palmata aurea). The third circle should have marginata 
Cullisi in the centre surrounded with H. helix major; the 
fourth a centre of H. poetica, strung round with H_ helix 
aurea minor, or small-clouded gold-leaved; the fifth may be 
the white marbled-leaved Irish (latifolia maculata); the 


sixth, the golden-clonded form of H. helix (aurea maculata) ; | 


the seventh, the silver-tree Ivy (alba lutescens) ; the eighth, 
the large-leaved Irish (H. canariensis) ; the ninth, the richly 
golden-blotched (H. helix arborescens minor lutea); the 
tenth, the fine silver-margined form of tree Ivy (H. helix 


marginata argentea); the eleventh, the golden-blotched | 


ihish (GH. canariensis aurea maculata); and the twelth, a full 
bed of H. helix. If these are not sufficient to reach to 
the centre of the border, then instead of planting every 


alternate bed with the silver or gold-leaved, it may be | 
formed of a ereen-leaved kind, and this will extend the | 


length. The other half of the border should be planted in 
the same manner, either reckoning from the ends, or better 
from the centre, which should always be of green Ivy, the 


eld sort. The ground between all the beds should be planted | 


with the heart-leaved Regneriana, and completed by an 
edging in front, next the walk, of the very elegant H. helix 
mimor marmorata. The beds in which the smaller kinds 
are planted should be covered with small stones for the 
branches to cline to and run over, and use low wickerwork 
for the edgine. Im a few years this border would be quite a 
garden in the depth of winter. resuming further that 
there were another border like the last on the opposite side 
of the walk, and 2 row of trees benind it exactly correspond- 
ing with the other, the arms of the trees all but meeting, 
could anything be finer than to form a dome of wirework 
at each end, string the space between the trees with strong 
Wire, in the form of arches and festoons, and cover them 
with Ivy? This might be trained so as to cover the trunks 
of the trees, if these are at all old; but if they are young 
and wanted to srow larger, it must be kept away from them, 
otherwise they will be strangled.—G. ABBEY. 


THE LATE ASSISTANT-SECRETARY OF THE 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


AutnoucH Mr. Murray has retired from the office he has 
filled so incompetently, yet, as a warning to his successor, I 
will note some other irregularities perpetrated by him, such 
as the members of no society would tolerate. 

Fellows of the Society wishing to ballot for Cattleyas and 
Epidendrums on the 20th instant are required by a para- 
graph in the “ Proceedings” to “fill up a special form, which 
may be had on application to the Assistant-Secretary. The 
form must be returned before the 17th.” Now those forms 


were not ready on the 17th. I believe they were never 
printed or written at all. But the neglect and irregularity 
did not end there. The balloting was announced to take 
place on the 20th at three o'clock, and I know those who 
attended before that hour, when they were informed that 
they were too late, for the balloting had taken place at two! 
But the irresularity did not conclude even there, for the 
explanation was that a meeting had been held for the elec- 
tion of Fellows, and they had balloted for the Cattleyas and 
Epidendrums first. Now it is true, yet scarcely credible, 
that that day there was no power to elect Fellows, for in 
the “Proceedings” the day announced for such election is 
the 24th, and not the 20th! 

I need make no comment, but after recent changes of 
names, and recent elevations to the rank of baronetcy, I 
should not be surprised to see our ex-Assistant-Secretary 
step forth in an early Gazette as Sir Andrew Muddle.— 
An Oxp F.R.H.S. 


LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM AND LILIUM 
AURATUM. 


Is it true in horticulture that in the “multitude of coun- 
sellers there is wisdom ?” for if so, how is one to act? Some 
little time ago some correspondents gave the result of their 
culture of Lilium lancifolium, and told us that success re- 
warded their efforts. Their plans differed slightly from one 
another, yet it was possible to see that a very similar treat- 
ment was adopted by both, although perhaps the objects in 
view were different; while Mr. Hague, in a late Number, 
smiles at the treatment they adopted, tells us of his own, 
which differs very much from the others, and assures us that 
he, too, is successful in his treatment. <“‘ How happy could 
I be with either,” one may indeed say; but as to agreeing 
with both, that is clearly impossible; and I am driven to 
this conclusion, that L. lancifoliam is a much-enduring and 
cosmopolitan bulb, which will thrive under very opposite 
treatment. I have observed the same thing with regard to 
Vallota purpurea. One tells you to keep it quite dry during 
the winter months, another to keep it constantly growing 
and well watered; and the advocates of both systems assure 
you that they have succeeded admirably—indeed, I have 
seen the bulbs thus treated, and am bound to say that they 
did not seem much to mind which way it was. And so, 
perhaps, with the Lilies. As to planting one or more bulbs 
in a pot, that must depend on the taste and requirements 
of the growers. Ii, as I suspect in some eases, they are cul- 
tivated for exhibition, then five or six bulbs must be put 
into a pot, but if merely to obtain a good plant with large 
blooms they must be grown singly. While on this, I should 
like to know whether your correspondents have found that 
their bulbs degenerate after they have reached a certain 
size. Jam not the only one who has experienced this, for 
a very large grower told mea year or two ago that he was 
obliged to renew his stock from abroad, owing to this 
cause. 

It is sometimes complained of by those who have grown 
this bulb that they cannot get so many blooms on a bulb 
as Mr. Hague, for instance, mentions—16 or iS. I am 
quite sure that this is In some cases impossible. A large 
proportion of the roots now sold have been raised from seed, 
and every raiser of seedlings knows how his productions 
vary in this as well as in other respects, and hen¢e disap- 
pointment is often occasioned. Beautiful as this Lily is, it 
does not make so effective an exhibition plant as one might 
imagine; the delicacy of the marking, so charming in itself, 
not giving effect to the plant as a whole. 

No more striking instance of the effects of enterprise can 
be adduced than the present price of that queen of Lilies, 
Lilium auratum. I was with Mr. Standish when his first 
plants came into flower, and then fifteen guineas was the 
price. Little more than two years have passed, and now 
the same sized bulb can be had for half a guinea, owing to 
the large importations which have been made from time to 
time. What this bulb is yet todo we know not. When Sir 
William Hooker described it in the “‘ Botanical Magazine” 
he called it “probably one-flowered ;” but already it has - 
been shown with nine blooms, while Mr. Barron has fowered 
it with fifteen, and we may expect some gorgeous sights- 
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connected with it yet. Imagine four or five bulbs in a,pot, ( 


with fifteen blooms on each. 

I should like very much to know if there was anything 
very remarkable in the plant of Mrs. Pollock for which a 
first-class certificate was awarded the other day at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. A cutting struck in August 
and kept in a cool greenhouse is no great wonder. Was it 
as large as a Currant bush? or wherein did the great merit 
consist? It does strike me that first-class certificates ought 
to be very carefully awarded, and the reading of the notice 
does not give one the idea of anything superexcellent ; bu 
in this I may be wrong.—D., Deal. ' 


FRUIT AFFECTED BY SOIL AND CLIMATE— 
POTATOES. 


A wRITER in your Number of January 17th, (page 47), 
who signs himself ‘‘ Frurr-5aTER,” in speaking of the fruits 
of America, says that country and this would probably find 
first-rate prizes in the other's rejections, and he instances 
some Apples and Pears which are here considered of the first 
quality as being worthless there. I am not aware that he 
brings forward any that are considered worthless here as 
being found first-rate in the States. Nevertheless, without 
going so far as the United States for proofs of the character 
of fruits being changed, there is great truth in what he 
says. Take the Beurré de Rance Pear as an example. Here 
in our wet climate and heavy clay soil it isin average seasons 
of first-rate quality when properly matured; whilst in the 
rich alluvial soil of Wharfedale, five and thirty miles off, it 
is utterly worthless however treated. It is even different 
in the vicarage garden at Whaley, only four miles hence, 
having there more astringency than those grown here, 
but still very good. Williams’s Bon Chrétien, which Dr. 
Hogg in his “ Fruit Manual” says is one of the finest of 
Pears, is here utterly worthless; and the Glou Morceau, of 
which he says “A first-rate Pear,” although it becomes 
melting, is always flat and turnipy in its flavour here. It 
is, however, hardy and bears well. 

We have a great deal to learn about the effects of soil and 
climate on fruits. I quite agree with Mr. Rivers when he 
says every {frnit has its peculiar season, when its true flavour 
is more fully developed than in ordinary seasons; and that 
this is not always in the finest years was proved to me in 
the wet and cold year of 1860. The Louise Bonne and 
Seckle Pears were finer in flavour from my trees than they 
have been either before or since. 

“ PRUIT-EATER” goes on to say, ‘In Gooseberries we are 
unrivalled by the produce either of the continent or western 
hemisphere, and therefore by a strange confusion of thought, 
similarly exercised in relation to other things than fruit, 
pass scornfully by what we should rear very delicately were 
they not so thoroughly un-aristocratic as to grow quite deli- 
cious without other help..... than our own dull atmo- 
sphere. I have seen and heard a good deal of Black Ham- 
burgh Grapes, but have yet to feast my eyes and taste upon 
any that shall half reach the excellence of the produce of 
some very plebeian Gooseberry bushes within view from my 
window.” 

I concur in every word of this opinion, and think a finely 
ripened Gooseberry from the old upright-growing Red Cham- 
pagne, which I remember grew in my father’s garden sixty 
years ago, is superior to any Black Hamburgh Grape I ever 
tasted; and I also think that it the time and money which 
have been spent in raising large Gooseberries had been 
devoted to raising good ones, we should by this time have had 
Gooseberries equal to any Grapes that ever were grown, for 
I think that fifty years as sedulously devoted to flavour as 
they have been to size would have produced something good 
before now. If “IWruir-earer” has any other sort which 
is equal in quality to the Champagne I should be glad to 
receive cuttings from him. For many years I attempted to 
raise Gooseberries from seed, using the berries of the Cham- 
pagne, but [ never raised one equal to the original stock. 
My great difficulty arose from cross-fertilisation. 1 had 
among my seedlings white, green, red, hairy and smooth, 
all from one variety. This I attributed to the bees, and 
therefore think, if attempts are again made, the parent tree 
should be“far apart from all others. 


Many of your correspondents speak of the Lapstone Kidney 
as very good; but in describing the quality, the sort of soil 
in which it is grown should also be stated, or it will mis- 
lead. Notwithstanding its excellence I have ceased to grow 
it, for it is so liable to disease in heavy clays that I never 
dug as many as I planted. On the other hand the Fluke, 
which in the light, rich, alluvial soil of Wharfedale is a 
heavy, waxy, worthless Potato, is in the wet clays of this 
district of great excellence; and as a proof that it is so, it 
commands the highest price of any store Potato in our 
markets. 

The growers of first early kinds should keep their eyes 
open if they wish to raise new kinds, as occasionally, although 
very rarely, a first early Potato will have a bunch of apples 
growing and ripening on the stem. If these be carefully 
preserved, and the seeds carefully washed ont and sown in 
the spring, many early varieties may be raised, some of 
which may be of great excellence. 

T concur with Mr. Barnham in thinking the Beurré Clair- 
geau a good Pear. Here it is very superior to the Glou 
Morceau—another instance of what I have elsewhere re- 
marked, that soil and climate make very great difference in 
quality.—T. G., Clitheroe. 


PROTECTING TREES FROM HARES AND 
RABBITS. 


In reply to “R. F.,” in No. 198, I beg to state, that during 
the progress of alterations at this place last spring, a great 
number of rabbits and a few hares found their way into these 
grounds, and notwithstanding trapping and other means 
being resorted to to destroy them, they have remained in 
possession (more or less), up to the present time. In the 
meanwhile they have destroyed a quantity of Berberis Wal- 


| lichiana, variegated Hollies, variegated Savin, &c., as well as 


commenced to gnaw the bark of some Conifers until we 
dressed the stems with a mixture of night soil and soot, 
which has proved so far not to their palate. Mahonia (Ber- 
beris) aquifolium and fascicularis, and Berberis Darwinii 
have not been touched, whilst the others in close proximity 
have been eaten to the ground.—J. PropeErR, Gardener to 
E. #. Peel, Esq,, Brynypys, Ruabon, North Wales. 


COTTON SEEDS SOWING. 


In answer to wy notice stating I had some Cotton seed 
to give away, I have received more applications than I can 
comply with for a few days, but after that time I shall be 
able to supply each of the applicants in ample time. 

Several correspondents have requested me to write to 
them, but I cannot do so, as it would entail more labour 
upon me than my engagements will permit. For the benefit 
of all wishing to raise and cultivate Cotton-plants, I will 
now state the little information I possess. 

The seed should be sown in good new soil, covering the 
seed with it about half an inch. I cover mine with Sphagnum 
palustre, or grey Bog Moss, but mine are only sown for the 
purpose of testing the quality. I sow fifty from each packet 
sent to me, taking them without sorting, and then report 
how many germinate from the seventh to the twelfth day 
after they are sown. This enables the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation to tell which seed offered to them is really worth 


buying. I then throw the plants away. 

‘The seed readily germinates in a temperature of about 70°, 
and if intended for growing up to blooming, the plants 
should be kept pretty close to the glass, and have plenty 
of air without being subjected to cold draughts, and if they 
are kept steadily growing with nothing to overshadow them 
they will bloom at the back of the house. 

I have flowered them, but never induced them to produce 
their cotton. I believe those who have plenty of room and 
time can ripen their seed, and, of course, have their pods of 
cotton.—Joun Haaus, 36, Mount Street, Ashton-wnder-Lyne. 


Roya, HortricuLTuraL Socrery.—Saturday last being the 
day appointed for the Early Tulip Show, we went to South 
Kensington, but found none but a few from the Society's 
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own garden. Major Trevor Clarke sent a small plant of 
Chrysanthemum Prince Albert in good bloom for this late 
period of the season. Except the remains of the previous 
weeks’ shows this was the only plant of any kind exhibited. 


A NOVEL FEAT IN GRAPH-GROWING. 


Prorosrrron.—Given in January an eye of a Grape Vine; 
to propagate from it, and cultivate a plant capable of bear- 
ing three or four well-shaped bunches of Grapes averaging 
three-quarters of a pound, berries well swelled, nicely 
coloured, and richly flavoured, for the decoration of the 
Christmas dinner-table the same year. 

I saw this beautifully accomplished at Coombe Abbey in 
1863. Perhaps Mr. Miller will kindly enlighten us by stating 
his mode of operation.-—P. M. 


THE ARBORETUM—DECIDUOUS TREES. 


In a recent Number, at page 23, Mr. Robson has touched 
upon a subject which must yield to none in importance in 
whatever point of view we regard it. In the article, “ Arbo- 
retum versws Pinetum,”’ the fact that arboriculture either has 
been and is neglected, or is at the present time confined to 
only a branch of it is fully brought out, and in calling public 
attention to it, Mr. Robson has rendered another service to 
the cause of horticulture. 

Not presuming to suflicient knowledge and experience to 
act as “counsel for plaintiff,’ I am content, if it is per- 
mitted to me, to appear as a witness in the plaintifi’s in- 
terest. 

_It is long since I had in mind to direct attention to the 
circumstance, that while California, British Columbia, Japan, 
and other distant regions were found to be rich in the most 
beautiful and attractive, and probably many of the most 
nseful of the Coniferous tribe, not a single addition worth 
mentioning had been brought thence to our deciduous trees ; 
not that those countries produced none, for there appears 
no evidence to that effect, or those countries would be excep- 
tions to the general rule, that the finest and most valuable 
deciduous trees which are found in the north temperate zone 
of both hemispheres. But it is far more probable that the 
£ollectors whose labours have extended to these distant 
parts have altogether neolected the deciduous trees, and 
that, too, under the influence of causes which have lone 
existed—viz., the planting and formation of arboretums in 
which indigenous and exotic deciduous trees have the pro- 
minence due to their value, beauty, and numerical propor- 
tion has been for many years in abeyance or out of public 
favour. Thus many specimens of exotic species already in- 
troduced and existing in England are so seldom seen, or are 
so few in number, that their beauty and utility are not ap- 
preciated ; and, therefore, not being sought after, no thought 
is taken of them, or to add to their number by propagation 
or further introductions. It is time that such a state of 
things should cease, for it does, as Mr. Robson says, little 
honour to our discernment; and now that the subject has 
been fairly broached, a discussion of it may not be without 
good results. 

What ordinary pen can adequately express the glory of 
the forest trees, or describe their beauty, their majesty, nay, 
their grandeur? They are the men of the vedtable creation, 
and as such claim all the honour due to majesty and strength. 
Nor is it altogether necessary to descant too much in praise 
of things simply as they seem in the columns of a Journal, 
where the main object is rather a sober discussion of useful 
truths, and to elicit facts of utility whether they be to afford 
imnocent pleasure or to contribute to an economic purpose. 
In either case trees stand out prominently for notice. Their 
size, form, diversity of foliage, and in many cases the beauti- 
ful flowers with which they are in one or other season of the 
year adorned, are all points affording the highest gratifi- 
cation, and must strike the most careless observer even; 
while the solid comforts we derive from their fruit, timber, 
bark, gum, resin, and other products are too obvious to 
require enumeration. Such being among the conspicuous 
characteristics of trees, ought we to rest satisfied with what 
iwe possess? And while the remotest regions of the earth 


duced in the article above referred to. 


are searched to add new charms to our greenhouses, con- 
servatories, and flower gardens, can no addition be made to 
our parks and woodlands ? 

These inquiries have been only partially responded to— 
that is, we have received numerous additions to our hardy 
trees, but all of similar character. At the same time these 
additions bear striking evidence of the enterprise and courage 
that has been the means of enriching our land with them, 
for there is no region in the north or south temperate zones, 
or mountain district in Hurope, Asia, Africa, or America, 
that has not supplied fresh varieties of the Conifers, as the 
numerous Pinetums amply testify. 

Though striving to awaken interest and immediate action 
in the work we have before us—and in this we I solicit per- 
mission to include all true, zealous, and enlightened friends 
of horti¢ulture—let us not depreciate the stately symmetrical 
Conifer; let us give 1t all the consideration it deserves ; let 
us fully acknowledge its ornamental qualities, and avail our- 
selves of its utility; but let it not monopolise our whole 
thought in its relation to arboriculture ; let it have its share, 
and full share; for how could we dispense with the least jot of 
marvellous beauty that is brought to our view in the lovely 
forms we now possess, reminding us of distant scenery (but 


| faintly, perhaps), which few, vezy few of us can ever hope to 


see, and still more of the wondrous works of Him who made 
all things? But for the argument, or rather hypothesis in- 
If the most distant 
countries of the world can furnish so many additions to the 
pinetum, are there not deciduous trees there in a similar 
proportion as in other countries, and equally varied in 
character, and which can give increased variety to our 
own species, and add new charms to our woodland scenery ? 
Let us hope that the noble enterprise that has accomplished 
the one may achieve the other, and that speedily. 

It is but too true that the introduction of fresh kinds of 
deciduous trees has been grievously overlooked. It is rather 
commonplace to ask how a park would look with all Conifers, 
or even with a majority of them. It is too well known how 
monotonous is the sight of a Fir or Pine plantation, and that 
no comparison can be made between such and a natural 
wood. Nor is it difficult to find a reason why exotic deci- 
duous trees have not been more extensively planted of late 
years. Nurserymen will not be at the pains to propagate 
what they cannot sell; proprietors cannot plant what 
cannot be obtained; but we are taught by one of the 
simplest rules of political economy that if the demand is 
increased the supply will follow. A knowledge of the exist- 
ence of useful and ornamental deciduous trees must be 
made known, and a sense of their value entertained, then 
we may hope to see the desired object attained. The great 
work of Loudon remains upon the shelves year after year, 
unconsulted and unthought of, and it must therefore become 
one of the duties of gardening periodicals to spread abroad 
this knowledge. 

It is not my purpose to investigate minutely the causes 
that have led to the neglect of the more extensive planting 
of deciduous trees. Ignorance on the part of botanists and 
those who pursue botany as an intellectual amusement 1s 
certainly not one of them. Before briefly stating the 
arrangement of detail with which I propose to follow up 
this article, I cannot forbear quoting the beautiful lines of 
the poet. 

“No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
hough each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And of a wannish grey ; the Willow such, 
‘And Poplar, that with silver lines his leat; 
And Ash, far stretching his umbrageous arm, 
Of deeper green the Bim, and deeper sul, 
Lord of the woods, the lony surviving Oas. 
Some glossy leav’d, and shining in the sun 
The Maple, and the Beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the Lime at dewy eve, 
Diffusing odours; nor unnotic'd pass 
The Sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, wad, ers autumn yet ; i 
Hath chang’d the woods, in scarlet honours bright." 


No further argument need be adduced in favour of the 
restoration of aboriculture to its legitimate rank, and a 
healthy and vigorous existence. ‘I'bere is, or was, an arbori- 
cultural committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
What are they doing? What have they done? i 

The particulars with which it is proposed to follow this 
article will comprise an account of many of the exotic deci- 
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- duous trees that have already been introduced into Britain, 


and of others known to exist in their native woods. This 
account must necessarily be concise, but it is intended to 
point out the most conspicuous features of each species, and 
to mention its utility as far as known. The list will doubt- 
less not be withont omissions, and may contain inaccuracies, 
which shall be open to correspondents to supply and correct, 
it being understood that such will be thankfully accepted. 
The information has been compiled from trustworthy sources, 
and having in past years made a collection of leaves of all 
the exotic deciduous trees that I have met with, these will 
in every instance be examined when penning the notes. 
Indigenous kinds, grand and equalling, as they do, all foreign 
species, will therefore be omitted, or if named, only pass- 
ingly alluded to.—Apotrnus H. Kenz, Blechingley. 
(To be continued.) : 


MORETON HALL, 
Tue ResipENcE oF Grorcr HoLnanp Acxkrrs, Esq. 


Moreron Hatt, situate at a distance of about three miles 
from the town of Congleton to the south-west, the princely 
residence of George Holland Ackers, Esq., R.N., is a mansion 
of some pretensions, built in the castellated style, present- 
ing a noble exterior, and its interior accommodation is most 
ample. There is a banqueting-room 36 feet wide, 70 feet 
long, and proportionably lofty ; adjoining this is the dinine- 
room, 54 feet long, entered by folding-doors of large dimen- 
sions; and ranging with these is the saloon about the same 
size, likewise haying folding-doors. The three when thrown 
open form one immense room, producing a magnificent 
effect. his mansion was built to supersede a fine baronial 
hall, such as there are but some solitary instances remain- 


ing; its external is composed of timber painted black, and | 
the intermediate portions whitewashed, the novelty of the | 


sight and cleanly aspect attracting the notice and admiration 
of travellers; the only drawback is its being near the main 
road and in a low situation. The residence stands about a 
mile and a half from the Mow Cop station on the North 
Stafford Railway, and about three miles from the summit of 
Mow Cop—a place famous for pie-nie parties during the 
summer season—the altitude of which is 1091 feet above the 
sea level; it is surmounted by its old tower, and an isolated 


rock called “The Old Man of Mow.” ‘The mansion and | 


gardens are situated in a beautiful park, the principal en- 
trance being on the north side leading from the road from 
Congleton to Newcastle, the other commencing at the eastern 
extremity of the park nearer the gardens. The latter being 
the way by which I entered, I passed by a handsome Gothic 
lodge through two large iron gates, opened by machinery 
from the interior of the lodge; these gates were supported 
by two massive stone piers. The gardens may be about a 
quarter of a mile from the east lodge, and, perhaps a little 
more than a mile from the north entrance, and after passing 
through a shrubbery, which obscured the garden walls from 
view, we came to the back part of the gardens, where there 
is that indispensable part of a large establishment, called 
the frame-ground. 

In the frames there were large quantities of fine healthy 
Cinerarias, in almost endless yarieties, for greenhouse decora- 
tion. Strawberries in pots were placed under spare lights 
for early forcing to protect them from heavy rains, which 
are very frequent in this climate in the autumn, and also to 
assist in ripening the crowns and perfecting the embryo 
fruit. On a bed of coal ashes was a fine collection of Chry- 
santhemums, with dark green leaves hanging over the sides 
of the pots. Close at hand was a large quantity of cuttings 
of various sorts of bedding Geraniums being struck in the 
open air, withont any covering of glass, just in the same way 
as I have seen the bulk of the bedding Geraniums propa- 
gated at the Crystal Palace, and the same as the late Mr. 
Beaton used to advocate in the pages of this Journal. Pro- 
pagated thus there is less trouble keeping them through the 
winter than when coddled in heat, and they turn ont more 
robust and vigorous in the spring. Along the back wall of 
the kitchen garden was a Mushroom-house, from which a 
succession of Mushrooms is obtained all the year round. 

We now pass through a door into the kitchen garden, 
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there would be about another acre of kitchen-garden ground 
outside the walls, Near the entrance was a range of span- 
roofed houses running east and west, and divided into 
four compartments. The first was devoted to such plants 
as Azaleas, the retarding of Achimenes, Ke. ; the second 
contained fine specimens of Lilium lancifolium, Fuchsias, 
&e.; and the third was a cool fernery; but to enumerate all 
the beautiful plants it contained would simply be to reca- 
pitulate the lists published in a respectable nurseryman’s 
catalogue ; suffice it to say that all the plants were in per- 
fect health. he fourth compartment was a useful propa- 
gating-house. E 
In close proximity to these houses was another range in 
two compartments, which were north and south. The east 
side of the first house was devoted to winter Cucumbers and 
very late Melons. The Melons are planted at each end, and 
the Cuewmbers in the centre, both are trained to the trellis 
near the glass. When the Melons were cut the plants would 
be removed for the elongation of the Cucumbers. ‘The varie- 
ties of Melons grown were Trentham Hybrid and Mounsden’s 
Moreton Hall, the latter a variety raised by Mr. Mounsden, 
the intelligent head gardener. On the opposite side of the 
house was a good selection of stove and greenhouse Ferns 
and Lycopodiums. On the roof was a large plant of Alla- 
manda Schotti, but it had not cheered its admirers this 
season with its golden fiowers, probably owing to its being 
turned out of a pot into the open bed in the early spring, 
which caused it to run too much to foliage instead of bloom. 
In the next house was a collection of stove plants. There 
were good specimens of Gloxinias both of the erect and 
drooping varieties, Begonias, fine Cockscombs 2 feet across, 


| fine-foliaged Caladiums, a very good plant trained balloon- 
| shape of Hoya bella, and Cyrtoceras reflexum covered with its. 


beautiful racemes of white flowers. Under bell-glasses were 
Cephalotus follicularis, the pretty little Pitcher-plant, and 
from the roof was gracefully suspended the fragrant Stepha- 


| notis floribunda. 


Passing out of these houses we entered two Peach-houses, 
each 60 feet lone; they arefurnished with neat narrow paths 


| in the centre, and ave 7 feet wide; the back wall and front 


glass is 12 feet high, the apex may be 12 or 16 inches 


. - . ct Lah 
| higher, and air is given by means of machinery. ‘The front 


sashes open behind each other, running on wheels in a 
groove. The front of the houses and back wall are planted 
with Peach and Nectarine trees; the trees at back are 


| trained to the wall, and those in front to a trellis about 


15 inches from the glass. ‘The front trees are allowed to- 
srow about 5 feet high. At intervals of about 15 feet or 
between each tree are Vines planted at back and front, and 
trained to an arch underneath the roof, from which were 
suspended some splendid bunches of Grapes. What with 
the luxuriant Vines that shaded the pathway, the fruit sus- 
pended from the roof and hanging on either side in such 
beautiful clusters, and the delightful odour exhaled by the- 
ripe Peaches on the wall, these houses were at the time of 
my visit (September), a delightful promenade. Next in 
order was an early vinery, in which fruit was still hanging. 
The Vines are planted in front of the house about 2 feet 
apart. This plan is an advance on planting one Vine under 
each rafter at about the distance of 4 feet; for the same 
number of bunches can be taken from the roof of a house,. 
and only half the number from eaten ae as a conse- 
quence, the individual bunches must be much finer, 
, Stepping oft of this house I rambled round the kitchen 
garden. My attention was arrested by the fruitful con- 
dition and peculiar mode of training of many of the 
goblet-shaped Apple and Pear trees. This style of training 
seems a prominent feature at this place, and the quantities 
of fruit would be great and fine in quality. On the west 
wall were some very fine Plums, and the wall with a north 
aspect was covered with Morello Cherries extremely fine, 
and covered with two thicknesses of netting to protect them 
from the depredations of the feathered tribe. Glancing on 
to the different quarters I observed large beds of winter 
vegetables, such as Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, c., and 
from their vigorous growth and the dark green hue of 
their foliage they exhibited little evidence of the previous 
drought. H 

We now pass through a door at the west end of the kitchen 


surrounded by high walls. It covers about two acres, and ! garden, which brings us in the direction of the mansion. A 
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large mound of earth thrown up a considerable height and 
covered with Rhododendrons, entirely hides the kitchen 
garden from the mansion and the principal parts of the 
pleasure grounds, The wallis flanked with a broad ribbon- 
border, and beginning at the back there were four or five 
rows of Red Beet, next yellow Calceolaria, then Geranium 
Tom Thumb, the next row Lobelia speciosa, finishing in 
front with a broad band of Cerastium tomentosum. We 
now pass through a short tunnel underneath the above- 
mentioned mound. To the right, at the east end of the 
mansion, are the stables, carriage-houses, yard, &c., but all 
judiciously screened from the view of the visitor. To the left 
was the ice-tower. Passing through a door we come to a 
broad terrace-walk on the south side of the mansion. This 
walk was about 540 feet long, and 60 feet wide. The carriage 
entrance is on the north side through a lofty portico, beneath 
which there is ample space for a carriage and four horses to 
pass. The mansion, I should have before stated, is nearly 
300 feet wide, and I very much regret the inability of my 
humble pen to do justice to its ampie proportions. From the 
eentre of the terrace-walk on the south side of the mansion, 
a gravel walk 12 feet wide runs down the pleasure ground. 
At each angle stand fine specimens of Araucaria imbricata. 
As I passed down the walk I noticed to the left the geo- 
metric flower garden, but when I took into consideration the 
extent of the pleasure grounds, the beauty of the terrace 
and other walks, and the princely grandeur of the mansion, 
I thought the flower garden far too small. The beds were 
nicely planted, and the flowers were extremely gay. The 
centre and four corner beds were planted chiefly with Asters, 
and although I never saw such a grand collection of that 
beautiful flower, nor so well grown, I thought them out. of 
place in the flower garden in such large masses. Proceeding 
down the centre walk I came to a wooden bridge which 
spans the lake, a fine sheet of water, though rather narrow 
where the bridge is fixed. Near this place were some fine 
deciduous trees which must make this a charming retreat 
during the hot days of summer. 

Bending our steps onwards through an interesting shrub- 
bery, we bear to the right on a path which brings us to the 
western boundary of the pleasure grounds; a broad terrace 
walk forms the southern extremity. On the lower side of 
the walk is a low wall covered with Ivy, on the upper side 
abank of earth extending the whole length and entirely 
concealing the walk and wall from the mansion and the 
upper part of the ground. At each end of this terrace walk, 
upwards of 600 feet in length, is a bastion that gives a kind 
of finish to the walk. 

I must now take my leave of Moreton. Before we had got 
all over the pleasure ground the shades of evening set in, I 
felt satisfied with what I had seen, and derived from it much 
information and profit; indeed, any gardener may be bene- 
fited by visiting the neighbouring gardens and noticing the 
errors or progress in the labours of others. I thought we 
might go long expensive journeys from home expecting to 
see variety and novelty, while everything we wish for may 
be found in our own immediate neighbourhood. I may say 
in conclusion that every part of this extensive demesne was 
in first-class keeping, and reflected great credit on the ability 
of Mr. Mounsden, the respected gardener, who with the ut- 
most courtesy was anxious to point out every part of the 
gardening establishment worthy of notice.—QurnTin Reap, 
Biddulph. 


GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


Ty compliance with your request for information respect- 
ing the above mode of glazing, I have to state that I saw 
one greenhouse so glazed in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
U.S. It had a neat clean appearance, and was most favour- 
ably reported of as a secure house. My informant stated that 
the glazing was not so liable to be injuriously influenced by 
the weather as when done with putty, which one can readily 
believe, as most of the leaks in our houses are caused by 
defects in the putty or puttying. 

The way in which the house alluded to was glazed was 
this—after the priming coat the glass was laid on in the 
usual way, but without bedding; the panes were securely 
pegged in, and then three or four coats of white lead given, 
which proved quite capable of resisting the great extremes 


of heat and cold in that country, and I should imagine 
would prove fully as efficient in this. At all events it would 
be worth trying whether putty cannot be dispensed with, 
for it is a source of annoyance in more ways than one. I 
should think that if the glass were laid in a fresh coat of 
white lead, and three coats over it, it would be still more 
secure than the above mode. , 

I have heard that white zine is a better paint for out-door 
work than white lead. Can you, or any of your readers, 
confirm the report ?—J. K., Arch Hall Gardens. 


POTATO PRODUCE. 


I nevER for a moment thought of imputing anything to 
« Agricona,” “ W. W.H.,” and “ Upwarps anD ONWARDS,” 
nor did I desire to lessen the value of their experiments. 
On the contrary, I read them with great interest and profit, 
as many of your readers have, no doubt, likewise done; but 
I objected (and I see no reason to vary in that respect, even 
after the temperate reply of ““Acricona’’), to the produce 
per acre being calculated by the quantity of seed set. I do 
not think that seed Potatoes are of a uniform size, nor that 
141bs. of sets of a Round Potato would plant the same 
ground as 14 Ibs. of Kidneys, or another kind. From expe- 
rience I have found sets vary much; there being no more 
than sixty in some cases in 14 lbs. of sets, whilst in others 
there may be as many as eighty-seven, and in one case 
ninety-seven, and these selected sets. 

I think, therefore, that to calculate the produce by a given 
quantity of sets, varying in number so much as they do in 
different varieties, is apt to lead to an incorrect conclusion, 
for it follows that 14 lbs. of sets of a small sample will plant 
half as much more ground as those of a larger size of a finer 
sample—that is, presuming them to be planted at equal 
distances. 

It is, I think, well known that one kind of Potato will 
plant half as much more ground than some other varieties, 
simply because the Potatoes themselves vary in size, the 
sets being large or small in proportion to the sort. How, 
then, can the produce per acre be calculated when it is not 
known what ground they occupy? They might all occupy 
an equal amount of ground, but of that we have no proof, 
and if one occupies more ground than another, that one has 
an undue advantage over the other. 

Irrespective of the unequal number of sets in a given 
quantity by weight, the distance they are planted apart 
also makes a wide difference in the calculation. ‘Ordinary 
distance,” writes “‘ Agricoua,” “with the rows 3 feet apart.” 
We are left to guess what ordinary distance signifies. In 
some localities Potatoes are planted in rows 2 feet 3 inches 
apart, 2 feet 6 inches, a very common distance, 3 feet in 
some cases, but this is rare amongst Potato-growers, and 
occasionally 3 feet 6 inches; as for distance in the rows, 
some plant at 1 foot, others at 15 inches, some at 18 inches, 
others at 20 inches. 

“UPWARDS AND Onwarps” does not relieve my doubts 
on this head. He plants in rows 42 inches apart, and from 
15 to 20 inches apart in the rows. Here again a differ- 
ence of 5 inches will tell immensely in calculating the pro- 
duce per acre from a small quantity planted. I can assure 
the last-named correspondent that I do care to bear in me- 
mory what he writes, and am much interested and benefited 
by perusing his occasional papers in this Journal. His 
notices of distance and of ground occupied are certainly given 
in some of his articles, ‘‘ sufficient to suit the customs of 
most localities,” by which I presume suflicient is written for 
practical purposes. That I readily admit; but viewing 
them as experiments I think they lose much of their 
value through the omission of important particulars which 
he is so particular in recording with reference to some 
varieties—viz., the ground occupied, the size of the sets, 
and their distance apart. ‘‘Agricota” writes, he “had 
credible information of a still higher result than that ob- 
tained by ‘W. W. H. and Mr. Lupton.’ Perhaps he will 
state when, whére, and by whom. 

“UPWARDS AND Onwarpbs” claims a greater yield per 
acre for his root of Negro than that of Mr. Lupton’s two 
roots. His occupied a square yard, those of Mr. Lupton 
4 feet on the side, or 16 square feet, and yet his is the 
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heaviest (or equal) produce per acre. Mr. Luptcn’s sets 
were of average size. They did not spread so much, as they 
were strong. 

I most cordially agree with the concluding sentence of 
« AGRicota ’—viz., “that the free discussion of this and 
similar topics is not an unimportant step towards further 
progress,” and I can assure him that I had no other object 
in view than to further that result as much as possible. 

We have yet to learn many things in Potato culture—viz., 
the distance at which they can be most profitably planted, 
the kinds most suitable for different soils, the most desirable 
kinds for eating and also for productiveness, the most bene- 
ficial manures, and the most approved method of growing this 


AURICULA 


A once very popular plant, though it has lost very many 
of its old supporters, is, I am pleased to see, likely to again 
become a more general favourite, though I regret to say 
that it is very questionable whether many of the best old 
sorts are not entirely lost. Though I cannot assist in ob- 
taining those old favourites I will give a few short notes 
upon their culture generally, as they may be of use to ama- 
teurs and others not well informed upon the subject. 

The plants having done flowering, about the beginning of 
May place them on slates in the open air, or, what is better, 
in an Auricula-frame, to which I intend referring before | 
concluding. They 
should be placed 
in such a position 
as will admit df the 
morning sun shin- 
ing full upon them 
until about nine 
o'clock, but the 
situation to be a 
shady one during 
the remainder of 
theday. Carefully 
keep them clear 
of all dead leaves. 
These when they 
decay should be 
removed, taking 
every precaution, 
by the use of both 
hands, not to tear 
or otherwise injure the plant in taking away any leaf which 
may not be ripened at the base. Such seeming trifles can 
not be too strictly enforced in the culture of good varieties 
of this plant. In dry weather water with moderate free- 
dom, being careful that each plant has its drainage perfect. 
About the first week in June remove them into their summer 
quarters, which should be a shady situation in a cool place, 
where the air can have tolerably free access to them, still 
continuing to give them waterinys when required. 

About the second week in August prepare to pot them. 
Stimulating composts, though successful for a season, are 
very detrimental to lasting vigour in plants of this tribe, 
and are indeed the primary cause of early decay. The com- 
post I advise is one part of good loam (yellow) obtained 
from thoroughly decayed turf, one part of thoroughly de- 
composed leaf mould (unless the turves from which the loam 
had been obtained were very thin, for if so the decayed 
herbage will be sufficient, and leaf mould may be dispensed 
with), one part decayed frame-dung, or one part cowdung 
which has been laid by and kept moist for a lengthened 
time, the latter is preferable. Add to these a fourth part 
of silver sand, and, where obtainable, a liberal dash of river 
sand—siftings of small grain well washed. Where this 
latter is not to be had a few potsherds broken small will 
answer instead. Previous to mixing these ingredients toge- 


crop. All this can only be secured by instituting a set of 
experiments in different localities, each person planting an 
equal number, an equal weight, and an equal quantity of 
ground. We have clubs of all sorts, and I think none would 
be more useful than a “ Potato Club,” such as was proposed 
some time ago by Colonel Newman, Hillside, Cheltenham. 
Their experiments and experience would form a very interest- 
ing and valuable, because reliable, report, and the annual 
dinner would be all that could be desired, each exhibitor 
being obliged to exhibit his dish not only fit for table but 
fit to eat. All the members present would be judges, the 
winner obtaining his laurels by the votes of the majority. 
—G, ABBEY. 


CULTURE. , 


| Ifthe plants are young, or offsets, turn them out of the 
| pots, and carefully pick out from amongst the roots some of 
' the older soil. Give them a moderate shift, and press the 
soil firmly around the old ball. Should the plants be old 
shake away most of the old soil, and having carefully pruned 
/and cut away all dead roots, &c., repot them in moderate- 
sized pots. In doing so care should be taken to properly 


divide the roots from each other, shaking the soil nicely , 


between and around them, and keeping the crown well up. 
Having given them a good watering, they should be again 
placed in a shady sheltered situation, until, having made 

; fresh roots, they 
are re-established 
in their pots. 

I give a sketch 
of an Auricula- 
frame whichIhave 
found very service- 
able in the culture 
of these plants, 
and into which I 
would place them 
when potted, and 
indeed this should 
be their general 
abode, asthis mode 
of protection and 
shelter is prefer- 
able toframeshav- 
ing air-bricks back 
and front, sashes, 
&e. The Auricula-frame, as will be seen, is very simple 
in its construction, four main posts as legs upon which 
to support the whole being the first requisites. A divi- 
sion runs through the whole length, thus forming a north 
and south aspect for the plants when properly placed. 
On either of those sides shelves are placed, on which are 
put the plants in pots. The north side will be found a 
nice cool place for them in summer, and they will be pro- 
tected alike from very severe storms, insects, &e. ; whilst 
the south is admirably adapted for them in winter, giving 
them what is so essential—an atmosphere entirely devoid 
of the damp at all times contained in glass pits, &c., in 
winter; besides, every opportunity can be taken of admit- 
ting the sun’s rays when wanted the most. In this position, 
too, the stock can be flowered and tended im comfort. It 
will be readily perceived that the middle partition will be 
a great assistance to either of the ends we have in view, 
as the empty space on the north side when the plants 
| ave on the opposite shelves in winter, will assist materially, 
the shutters are being closed, in keeping out the frost; 
whilst the empty space on the southern side will, insummer, 
aid materially in keeping the other cool. By simply con- 
structed hinges the roof of either side may be turned over 
upon the other, thus giving the plants the benefit of a free 
admission of air when needed, though I would, if construct- 


TOOT (Tit 


ther let them dry if necessary, for unless they are all mode- 
rately go it will be exceedingly difficult to thoroughly in- 
corporate them. ‘The compost prepared, well cleaned and 
effectively crocked pots will be necessary. The crocks should 
take up as little room at the bottom of the pots as possible 
consistent with an effivient drainage. 


ing another frame, have the roof of glass. The shutters, 
made to take off and on, may also by a little contrivance, 
be made the means of breaking too strong a wind, as may 
be needed. 

The propagation of these plants is effected by taking from 
| the old plants offsets sufficiently large to form a’ cutting. 
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These should be taken off the plants in May, or as soon as 
the plants have done flowering, placing them under a hand- 
glass in a compost similar to that recommended for potting, 
with, however, in addition, a double quantity of loam. When 
rooted they are to be potted and treated as advised above. 
When offsets of any particular variety desired to be pro- 
pagated cannot be obtained in May, a few may be taken off 
and struck in August, when the old plants are potted. Great 
care should, however, be taken that the plants be not too 
much injured, as wounds upon them at this season are very 
susceptible of damp, and are, consequently, apt to end in the 
rot, so much so, indeed, that I would not advise any to 
attempt the operation who can put it off for a season. 

In saving seeds great attention should be paid to selecting 
good sorts only; by a judicious use of the alpine varieties 
impregnated with some of our best old sorts, much may yet 
be done with these quaint plants. No variation in the treat- 
ment of the plants is necessary for saving seed. The latter 
must be watched that it may be secured when ripe. 

There are two ways of sowing. The seeds sown about the 
middle of August in boxes or pans of light earth, generally 
remain till the spring before germinating, and then come up 
much earlier than those sown in the spring, and are much 
stronger and sooner ready for potting. Seedlings are, how- 
ever, readily raised by keeping the seeds in the pod until 
February, when they may be sown as above, and placed in a 
moderately-heated frame, to be potted off when suficiently 
large to handle. 

In conclusion, taking into consideration the position in 
which the Auricula erows naturally, the hill sides and moun- 
tains of southern Europe, and Switzerland especially, where 
during the whole of the colder winter months it is covered 
with a thick coat of snow, we are in possession.of the facts 
that it likes a cool, moist, even temperature, with but 
moderate light in winter, a perfect drainage—as the hillside 
position shows—with a free supply of light and moisture, 
when the return of spring reinvigorates them. 

When the plants are perfecting their blooms, care should 
be taken that wet or damp of any kind does not frequently 
rest upon them in dull weather.—W. HaRuey, Digswell. 


THE CLIMBING DEVONIENSIS ROSE. 


I wAveE to thank “D., Deal,’ in his valuable and interest- 
ing article on new Roses, for so kindly mentioning my name 
in connection with the climbing Devoniensis. Though I 
have had the pleasure of introducing to the public this truly 
noble climber, I must disclaim the credit of having fixed the 
sport. I met with it in the west of England, and imagine 
its origin to be accidental. Apprehending its probable 
merits as a climbing Rose I bought what I could of it, and 
have been proving and, I trust, improving it for the last two 
years in the rosery here, so that I can now with confidence 
poner it as the fines$ light climbing Rose in cultiva- 

‘ion. 

From its strong growth of one-year-old wood it will be 
found a most abundant and early bloomer. My pillar speci- 
mens in the open air were so beautiful in the spring that 
they half-verified dear old Dr. Watts— 


* Sow fair is the Rose, what a beautiful flower! 
The glory of April and May !” 

for towards the end of May the pillars were clothed with 
large flowers from top to bottom. Owing to this same 
vigorous growth its flowers in the autumn are not so 
numerous, though in this respect I am improving it, and 
have had many hundreds of fine blooms this year as late as 
November. When more known and more grown it will, I 
believe, take precedence of all its fair rivals in the ranks of 
climbing Roses.—Hernry Curtis, Torquay. 


Harty Kine Poraro.—t cannot answer your correspon- 
dent of last week, about the Early King. I never grew it, 
but it isa seedling from the Fluke, and I know it well by 
sight. “R.H.” calls it “around Potato,” but in respect 
to form, when taken from the soil, it must be judged of as 
the chamelion is for colour—Urwarps anb ONWAEDS. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Tuer state of the weather prevents much being done in 
the open garden. Asparugus, if a constant succession is 
required, a bed should be made every fortnight till the end 
of March, a slight heat only is necessary. Keep the frames 
close and cover up well till the shoots make their appear- 
ance, when they should have light and air. Capsicum, seeds 
of the various sorts should now be sown in pots, which 
should be placed in a hotbed. Cucumbers, if a seed-bed is 
made and the dung was previously well prepared, it will be 
ready to receive the seeds after having stood a few days to 
let the rank steam pass off; a layer of light sifted soil may 
then be placed on the surface to the depth of 3 or 4 inches, 
sow the seed in shallow pams or in pots half filled with leaf 
mould. After sowing lay a piece of glass on the top of the 
pan or pot to prevent mice getting at them. Kidney Beans, 
a crop now sown in small pots, and when of a sufficient size 
planted in a Jarge pit where there is a command of heat, 
will produce more abundantly than those in pots. The in- 
troduction of the red spider into the forcing-house will also 
be avoided by adopting this plan. Mushrooms, beds for early 
crops should now be made. The horse-droppings must be 
previously well worked to prevent them from attaining a 
burning heat. Keep the dung well beaten down at the time 
of making. Potatoes, if it is not convenient to prepare beds 
for them immediately, plant some in small pots and place 
them in any corner of the forcing-house, where they can 
remain until they have made their appearance above ground. 
They should then be planted out or be placed in a situation 
where they can receive a sufficiency of ight. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
Where the means are at command, we would recommend 
Peach and Nectarine trees to be dressed with the following 
composition, as well as washing the walls against which they 
are growing. Scotch snuff, fresh slaked lime, and sulphur 
vivum, of each 1 lb., mix with soapsuds to the consistence 
of paint, add sufficient soot to make it of a grey colour, and 
lay on with small paint-brushes. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 
The planting of large shrubberies on lawns is one of the 
principal obstacles in the way of beautiful specimens of 
shrubs, as many choice specimens are planted in them, which 
in a short time are hidden or killed by the luxuriant-grow- 
ing sorts. If they are not completely killed they are but 
skeletons of what they ought to be. ‘To obviate this and 
still retain the feature of a shrubbery, we would recommend 
them to be planted singly on the grass at such a distance 
from each other as to allow of their showing their proper 
character. A hole may be dug and suitable soil put in for 
each plant if necessary. ‘The turf should then be laid down 
nearly close to them, leaving only a small circle round each. 
Thus effect may be given without disturbing the roots by 
digging or crowding the shrubs so much as to mar the 
beauty of each individual species. 


GREENEOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The continuance of wintry weather will not allow of any 
essential variation of treatment here. The precautions 
previously recommended in regard to the necessity of allow- 
ing exterior influences to govern, in a measure, the tempera- 
ture within the houses must be insisted on. Should high 
winds prevail, little airmeed be admitted. Few of our glass 
houses are so constructed as totally to exclude air; aided by 
the pressure of strong currents it will be insinuated through 
every crack and crevice, and the necessity of admitting it 
by other means obviated, at the same time more fire heat is 
required to preserve the requisite temperature of 50°, which 
is ample, while the thermometer indicates so low a degree of 
cold outside. Cinerarias and Calceolarias will require a liberal 
supply of water, and, possibly, increased pot room. Pelar- 
goniums to be cautiously encouraged to activity. The mould 
intended for greenhouse plants should be prepared and 
sweetened by several turnings, anda sufficient supply for im- 
mediate use should be stored in an open shed. In the con- 
servatory, Kennedyas, &c., will be showing bloom, and what 
training they require should be done at once, but the pruning 
of these should not take place until after bloommg. When 
Orange trees are grown to decorate the flower garden im 
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summer, care should be taken to prevent their beginning to 
grow previous to their removal to the open air, and more 
especially if the trees are wintered in a dark-roofed house. 
Turn all greenhouse plants frequently to prevent them 
growing one-sided, and see that no decayed leaves are allowed 
to remain on them. 

STOVE. 

Give as little moisture here as possible, and do not aim 
at high temperature, the colour and durability of flowers 
will show how injurious both are in excess at this period. 
When such plants as Aphelandras, Justicias, Poinsettias, 
and other winter-flowering sorts have done blooming they 
should be removed to a drier atmosphere, and water gra- 
dually withheld to efect the proper ripening of their wood. 
With stove climbers not required to bloom before the 
autumn, pruning may be deferred for some time yet, which 
for an earlier show should be done at once. Passion-Flowers, 
Bignonias, and similar plants, which make long annual 
shoots, should only have the wood thinned, and slightly 
shortened, while some others, as Combretum, Beaumontia, 
&e., may be spurred-in. Much depends on the space allowed 
for their growth. A portion of the stock of Achimenes, 
Gesneras, and Gloxinias, may now be potted in light mould, 
and placed in gentle warmth. Some of the Gesnera zebrina 
which were first in flower, should soon be induced to rest 
for early work next autumn. This is easily done by with- 
holding water, and keeping their foliage still exposed to the 
light. Such of the-Orchids as are commencing growth, if 
very dry, may have a little water applied to the roots, this 
must be done cautiously. The best way is to apply it 
round the sides of the pot, and by no means to saturate the 
soil around the collar. Lose not a moment in extermi- 
nating insects.—W. KEANE. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ovr-oFr-Door work very much depended on the weather. 
Wheeled chiefly from rubbish-heap in frosty days and morn- 
ings. Collected a little more ice to make more sure. Trenched 
and turned over previously ridged ground, to give it the 
benefit of the pulverising effect of a good frost, and protected 
what needed protection; but Nature has given us the best 
of all protection in the shape of a good fall of snow, which, 
besides keeping things safe in the meantime, will help greatly 
when it melts to fill our pools and tanks for next season. 
For the mode of collecting snow instead of ice see a previous 
Number. In the Mushroom-house introduced more Rhubarb 
and Sea-kale, and a number of Potatoes in small pots, to fill 
the pots with roots before transplanting. Cleaned and ex- 
amined Mushroom-beds, keeping the house cool, as we do 
not wish for a great supply just now. To make the most of 
a garden, and to allow the gardener to do the best with his 
productions, he ought to know of all changes as to company 
as 600n or even sooner than the cook and the housekeeper. 
When gardeners are kept in the dark as to these matters, the 
possessors of gardens must expect a glut of rarities when 
they value them least, and a deficiency of them just when 
they would value them most. 

Put up some beds for Potatoes, but the weather has pre- 
vented us planting them. Gave light and air, except on 
snowy days, to Radishes, Lettuces, and Cauliflowers. When 
cold and dull, and especially when snowing, the plants will 
sustain no injury if in darkness for several days and nights, 
instead of one night only. ‘The great rule of safety in such 
cases is simply to make sure that the plants shut up are too 
cold to grow, for growing even by extension in such con- 
tinued darkness would be ruinous. 

We recoliect being told of a case in point by the late Mr. 
Weeks, sen., the great mechanist, to whom we are chiefly 
indebted for most of the improvements in heating by hot 
water. In his younger days he had been a practical gar- 
dener, and about New-year's time he had a pit or frame of 
fine Cucumbers, we forget which now, but heated and banked 
up with fermenting material. Some neighbouring gardeners 
called on him on New-year’s day, ostensibly to see him, but 
in reality to get “a wrinkle’’ about these Cucumbers. It 
was a very cold, frosty, snowy day, and the covering had 
been merely rolled down a little to let the visitors see the 
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inside. Some of them stared, and better stared, and winked 
at each other as they pointed to the covering, thinking that 
in this they had discovered the secret; and without asking 
a single question as to the covering, went home to cover 
their Cucumber plants into disease, insect harbours, and 
ultimate death. We think we can see the old worthy before 
us now as he chuckled and told the tale, always concluding 
with the observation, ‘“‘ You know I would have been too 
glad to tell them that such darkness in any amount of light 
was an exceptional case, only warranted by the peculiar 
circumstances; but as they were too proud to do anything 
but look, I also was proud enough to withhold any explan- 
ation, merely because it was not asked for.” Amid the 
excitement of the present we are apt to forget the worthies 
and the original geniuses to whom we owe much. We thence 
learned the lesson never to refrain from politely making 
inquiry on all suitable occasions; and that, therefore, to 
walk round a garden and do nothing more than look, and 
thus find nothing on which to ground an inguiry or express 
admiration, is not the plan to give pleasure to the gardener 
visited, nor yet the means for gaining a personal advantage 
from the visit. As the result of some experience we confi- 
dently state that the smallest garden visited may well 
afford instruction, and in some cases even more than some 
palatial residences, where we are apt to be overwhelmed 
with the gorgeous and the brilliant. In no case will we be 
likely to gain much if we are too stolid to observe, or, like 
Mr. Weeks’s visitors, merely look, and wink, and say nothing. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Looked over fruit-room. Moved Strawberry plants in 
bloom in the pit to the best part for light and air. Damped 
Vines in early house in sunny days; also gave a sprinkling ( 
in such days to the early Peaches to soften the paint of clay 
and sulphur in which the buds are encased. Those who 
have Peaches in bloom just now in this dull weather must 
use every means of getting the fruit set, such as giving 
them the advantage of every ray of light, and either dust- 
ing the pollen on the stigma by means of a camel-hair 
brush, or by using a flat thin board for quickly moving 
backwards and forwards near the trees in the way of a fan. 
This we consider far preferable in such dull shifty weather 
to making large fires so as to heat the house sufficiently to 
admit of great quantities of air. 

Air-giving is a matter of much moment in all cases of early 
forcing, both as respects success and economy. ‘There is 
not only the expense of firing during the day, to permit of 
free air-giving in severe cold weather, but there is the 
danger of having an extra heat in the heating medium 
increased by a sudden outburst of sun, and the two heats 
combining with a dry, cold, parching air rob the young 
growth of its moisture, and the evaporation is apt to become 
so great and rapid that the action of the roots is unable to 
supply it. In such changeable weather it is better to give 
only alittle air at the top of the house early, and then to keep 
up no more artificial heat than will just keep all going on 
quietly, and then if the sun do come out a considerable rise 
from sun heat will have none of the bad effects which heat 
from artificial sources would entail, unless counterbalanced 
by this wasteful and dangerous free air-giving. Thus sup- 
pose in such weather as this, stormy and frosty, a house of 
Peaches setting and in bloom, we would be satisfied with 
from 50° to 55° at night. If the morning augured a dull 
cold day, we would put on’ a small fire, so as to rajse the 
temperature to about 60°, with a very little air at the 
highest point of the roof, just to prevent stagnation in the 
atmosphere. If the morning promised a sunny day, then 
we would put on no fire, wait until the sun raised the heat 
to from 60° to 65°, then give a little air at the top, and only 
increase it when the heat from the sun rose above 75°. A 
close heat at that degree and upwards would be dangerous, 
but it would be relished from sun heat, and especially when 
a little air was previously given to prevent all danger of 
scorching or scalding, and thus the danger on cold days 
would be very much less than by admitting a great amount 
of cold frosty air. Of course when the temperature outside 
approaches what the inside temperature ought to be air ‘ 
may be given very freely. We only wish it to be clearly 
understood that for tender things, and in such changeable 
weather, it will be best every way only to give a little air at 
the right time—that is, early, and then to regulate the 
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temperature considerably by the heating medium, bearing 
in mind that the higher forms of vegetable life cannot 
healthily conduct their succesive developments unless the 
heat they receive is proportioned to the light they enjoy. 

In sunny days it is also important to shut up early in the 
afternoon, as the heat from the sun with its electrical 
action will be more valuable than a later free circulation of 
air, which from its very coldness would prevent the sun from 
exerting its salutary power. In thus shutting up early, say 
from two to three o'clock, two things must be guarded 
against—first, the not making the house too hot, even with 
sun heat enclosed, which is all the more particularly to be 
guarded against if the root is close-glazed; and secondly, so 
to proportion the action of the fire heat that it would just 
begin to act as the heat from natural causes had descended 
to the point of safety, As to shutting up close at all, we 
merely allude to it as a matter of economy in fuel, which 
many of us must make a first consideration even now, after 
all the advantages from railways. But for that, in all close- 
glazed roofs we would rather have little openings at the 
ridge of the house continuously night and day. It is amaz- 
ing how effective even half-inch openings in width are in 
preventing stagnation of air, or scalding or scorching, when 
it gets hot. 

We recollect some years ago seeing a fine example of 
prudent forethought in a friend whose garden we visited in 
early spring. It had been a fine sunny day, though the 
air was cold hehind the sun, and the houses where a high 
temperature had to be maintained, were shut wp early. We 
entered a Cucumber-house early in the afternoon, and were 


forced at first to run out again, the heat was so exces- | 


sive. Byoa mistake the valve connecting the Cucumber-house 
with a powerful boiler had been opened, and the pipes were 
near enough the boiling-point to prevent the hand touch- 
ingthem, At once the valve was reversed, the paths slushed 
with water, the beds and the leaves of the plants syringed, 
the latter on their under side, and small openings made for the 
escape of the heated air at the ridge. The man in charge, 
finding the mistake, was throwing open bottom and top 
ventilators with the greatest freedom; and we have no 
doubt if that course had been followed even for a short time, 
the sides of the hest leaves would have been found scorched 
next day, while from the treatment adopted there was little 
or no damage done. In such a case it would have been 
quite time enough to have let the pipes get sensibly warm by 
four o’clock, and then increased the heat gradually as the 
sun heat lost its power. 

What has been said above as to Peaches will also refer to 
Vines and other fruit trees. Barly Vines with the bunches 
in bloom might as well be brushed over in a sunny hour, 
though for setting purposes nothing is better than drawing 
a dry hand gently along the bunch, so as to scatter the 
pollen, and relieve the top of the pistil of its cap-like hood 
in the shape of the calyx of the flower. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDEN. 


We have been considerably hindered with some orna- 
mental planting, &c., owing to the frost and snow. . That is 
of little consequence in a garden where the men can be 
easily changed, but it is often a very serious thing with those 
who contract for planting. Those engaged in planting for 
timber and cover got on pretty well except when the snow 
Was in the way, as the holes could be made in frosty morn- 
ings and days, and the planting proceeded with when it was 
dry and fine; and the ground being just moist and not wet, 
the trees or plants were planted in first-rate condition. After 
very heavy snows or rains it would often be economy to 
wait a day or two until the ground had become more kindly, 
as neither a tree nora Cabbage plant is likely to succeed 
any better when the mud and water keep spurting about 
the workman’s shoes. 

Mahonia (Berberis) aquifolium.—Allow us here to express 
our best thanks to those friends, and especially those per- 
sonally unknown to us, who have given us their experience 
with this useful sub-evergreen. Most of these friends, how- 
ever, leave the matter as to the plant being untouched with 
hares and rabbits somewhat in doubt. Perhaps the most 
important communication received is from a well-known 
gardener of great experience; but as we have not had time 
to consult him as to our using his name publicly, we will 


here give part of his communication under the initials of 
«J. M.” Our friend says :— 

“About six years ago we commenced planting rather ex- 
tensively for under-cover, and amongst other things used 
was a quantity of Mahonia aquifolium, chiefly planted at 
short intervals by the sides of the rides, the intention being 
to secure both utility and ornament. Contrary, however, 
to my expectation, they have been almost totally destroyed, 
and i noticed to-day, that where a single plant was to be 
found, the leaves were much nibbled, and left on the ground ; 
but, as in your case, I consider the plants were rather small 
for thus planting in woods where rabbits abound. In 
another part of this estate, we planted three years ago a 
few large plants, all of which have done well, although there 
are plenty of rabbits to be found near them. My opinion is, 
that when Mahonias are to be planted for cover, plants of 
considerable size and strength should be used; for then 
although rabbits, &c., might nibble the outside leaves, they 
would not be so likely to cut the plants totally down. Of 
course, such larger plants would be higher in price, but then 
a less number would be required, and I believe the ultimate 
result would be more satisfactory. If this plan of larger 
plants is not adopted the rabbits, &c., should be kept down 
on the fresh-planted piece until the plants are established. 
After that the rabbits will soon become numerous enough, 
as soon as the plants are established. At any rate here, 
where rabbits, &c., are sonumerous, I find it almost useless 
to plant any underwood when the plants are small and 
young. Dressing large quantities of such plants with any 
sort of mixture, is not only a very tedious work, but one 
which is seldom followed with sufficiently satisfactory 
results.” 

We have no donbt there is much in what our friend says, 
as to the size and strength of the plants; but then, on the. 
other hand, young, stubby plants, if left alone, are apt to 
make fresh growth better than older stunted plants. 

Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, §c.—Took the opportunity 
of a snowy day, to get a few of these properly cleaned and 
put away ready for use. Unless labour is very abundant, 
or where there is a particular pleasure in attending to all 
these minutie, as in the case of amateurs, there is little or 
no advantage in doing much of this sort of work in private 
gardens, as by the division of labour the reeular seed growers 
and merchants can do it more economically and _satisfac- 
torily. Amongst the wonders of the age, is the price at 
which our leading seedsmen send out their seeds, so nicely 
done up, and the specific practical directions accompanying 
each packet, or in the catalogue which will generally accom- 
pany the order. “Live and let live,” is not only philan- 
thropic and benevolent, but it insures true thorough-paced 
economy. The saving of seeds should in general be chiefly 
confined to scarce and rare articles, or to superior varie- 
ties of some common plants, and for the pleasure of dis- 
tributing them to those whose circumstances will not enable 
them to purchase, even at the cheapest rates. The saving 
of such seeds amongst cottagers too, leads to habits of care- 
fulness and industry—ereat desirables among the children, 
altogether independent of the money-value of the seeds. 
“Can do is easily carried about.” So it is, and a “Jack of all 
trades” is no doubs often a very clever fellow, a man who 
would take a first place as an emigrant in the back woods, 
and yet who may find it difficult to earn his bread in this 
land of competition and division of labour. Hvyen the most 
pleasant and agreeable hobby and pursuit may be ridden 
too hard to be judged by the stern maxims of economy. We 
have frequently known first-rate mechanics, we might almost 
say artists, so fine and cunning was their workmanship, and 
so handsomely paid were they for their labour, who were so 
fond of their large gardens, that they would be doing some- 
thing in them in the early morn and in the dewy eve, and 
thus securing the means for personal health and the gra- 
tification of their tastes, as well as imparting advantage 
every way to their family. All right and proper, but was it 
equally right and proper for such men, often at much loss to 
their employers, to take several days in the busy season to 
do the rough of the gardening work themselves, when even 
with all their energy they could not manage to do quite as 
much as the jobbing gardener, who would have been well 
pleased with half of the money which the mechanic would 
have earned at his usual avocation? In such cases it is not 
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all gold that glitters, and “a penny saved is not a penny 
gained,”’ when the saving involves the loss of gaining two 
or three pence. 
% Potting.—Proceeded with shifting bedding plants, green- 
house plants, and stove plants as opportunities offered, and 
amongst the stove plants set some Caladiums, that had 
stood in a dryish warm corner with some damp moss over 
them, into a bed with some bottom heat just to start them 
into growth, when fresh potting can be given them. We 
have also potted a quantity of last year’s Fuchsias, and in a 
different way from what we generally do, because it suited 
our circumstances as to room better. Generally we prune 
the plants, and let them break in the old pots before we 
remove part, at least, of the old soil, and put into fresh. 
In the present case it was an object that the pots should 
occupy as little room as possible, and therefore the plants 
were roughly pruned, turned out of the pots, and the 
old soil shaken from the roots; the soil being rather dry, 
the roots were then set for ten minutes or so in shallow 
warm water, about 70°, just to moisten them, and then 
allowed to drip before they were placed in light fresh soil 
and into much smaller pots, which were placed in a tempe- 
rature not below 45°. When the pots are filled with roots 
the plants will get more pot-room. The heads will be 
damped from a syringe, especially in sunny days, but the 
soil will receive little water until the fresh young roots are 
working freely in it. Where very fine plants are wanted in 
bloom early, a little bottom heat will be a great advantage 
at first, and manure waterings as soon as the flowering pots 
are filled with roots. 

In this dull weather a coolish temperature is the best 
security against weak growths and insects. Spare the coal 
heap, and you will be able to spare the tobacco smoke. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Janvary 28. 


In consequence of the severity of the weather supplies are short, but 
the demand at this season being fur from brisk, quotations are nearly the 
same as last week. Forced Asparagus is hardly to be had; Apples are still 


plentiful ; and dessert Pears consiat of the same varieties as enumerated 
last week. 


FRUIT. 

8. d. 3. d a dos d 
Apples... Bsieve 1 Oto2 0| Melons ..............each 0 0t00 0 
Apricots «doz. 0 0 0 0} Mulberries.... punnet 0 0 0 0 
Cherries -lb. 0 0 0 0} Nectarines .. Oy Peg 
Chestnuts .. bush. 14 0 20 0| Oranges.. 5 9 10 0 
Currants, Red...4 sieve 0 0 0 0| Peaches .. OPNOen0 a0) 
Black. 0 0 O O| Pears (kit 5 9 10 0 
Figs... tag 0 OMEN) a0, dessert... 3.0 6 0 
s. 40 0 60 0] Pine Appies 60 9 0 
70 0 89 0] Plums....... oo 0 0 
0 0 ©} Pomegranates OSG UA 0, 
% § 0} Quinces 00 00 
0 10 0| Raspberries 00 00 
0 10 0} Walnuts... 14 0 2) 0 

VEGETABLES. 
8. d. a 4 Rak oe Gl 
Artichokes ., each 0 OtoO 0] Lecks... 9 2tof 3 
0 0 15 0! Lettuce. Pella Ciel 
0 0 0 0| Mushrooms ......pottlea 1 6 2 
2 6 5 O| Muatd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 0 
1 0 3 ©} Onions .......... bushel 5 0 7 0 
LEO 3.0 pickling ...... quart 0 6 O 8 
2 6 8 6] Parsley ...doz. bunches 4 0 6 0 
Cabbace doz. 16 3 0 Parsnips pdoze0nO ledieO 
Capsicums . 100 00 0 0} qnart 0 0 0 0 
Carrots .... 05 =O 8} bushel 2 6 4 0 
Cauliflower 20 60 oz. bunches 0 9 1 0 
1 0 2 0} Rhubarb . .bunde 0 6 1 0 
1 6 3 0} Savoys .. OZ Oe aa G 
2 6 3 O| Sea-kale . L673" 0 
038 00 Spinach... 30 560 
0 8 O O| Tomatoes 00 00 
FErb6........06..0006 bunch 9 3 9 0 | Turnips ., a 9 83 0 6 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0] VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 0 0 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Barr & Sugden, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
—Compendium of Illustrated Guides to the Flower and Kitchen 
Gardens. 


Wheeler & Sons, Gloncester.—Wheelex’s Little Book, ovr 
Select Seed List. 

Edward Taylor, Malton.—Descriptive Priced List of Fruat, 
Forest, and Ornamental T'rees, Shrubs, &c. ; Catalogue of Agri- 
cultural, Kitchen Garden, and Flower Seeds 
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Butler & MeCulloch, Covent Garden, London.—Spring 
Catalogue of Seeds for the Kitchen Garden and Flower Garden. 

Austin & McAslan, 16, Buchanan Street, Glasgow.—Cata- 
logue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

R. Smith, Worcester.—Seed List; List of Plants of the Fir 
Tribe Suitable for the Climate of Great Britain. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the ‘‘ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Jowrnal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, B.C. ‘ 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


PANDANDS JAVANICUS VARIFGATUS AND STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA CULTURE 
(J. Z.).—1f you have the convenience of 2 hotbed you may plunge them in 
iv after potting them, or place them in an ineraased temperature in March, 
which is what, we presume, you mean by starting them. If the plants are 


| healthy this is quite unnecessary. The structure in which they are grown 


being a stove, will be increased in temperature as the season advances; 
55° to 60° being the minimum winter temperature, increase it to 60° 
in March, and increase to 65° or 70° in May. Pot them in the first 
week in March, the Pandanus ia a compost of turfy loam two-thirds, leaf 
mould one-third, with « little sharp sand added; the StephanoMs in a com- 
postof turfy sandy peat two-thirds, and one-third leaf mould or turfy loam, 
the latter in preference to the former. Adda little sand and drain well. The 
flowering depends on obtaining a free growth, and then well ripening the 
wood by a free exposure to light and a drier atmosphere, with abundance 
of air. The beauty of the Pandanus is its foliage, it being of no value 
on account of its flowers; the Stephanotis, on the other hand, is one of the 
sweetest and most beautitul of stove climbers, 


Pottinc Fucustas ann Pevarconiums (J. B., Yorkshire).—Pot the 
Fuchsias in February, removing as much of the old soil as possible without 
injuring the roots, and place in the same sized pots, or a size less if such 
will hold the roots comfortably. Shift them into iarge pots when the pots 
become well filled with roots, transferring them to their blooming-pots 
(12-inch will be large enough), in the latter part of April or beginning of May. 
When the plants break cut them in, so as to form an even-shuped plant, and 
when the shoots have made 3 inches’ growth, tuke ont the points of these. 
Continue the stopping, thinning, or otherwise regulating the shoots, so as 
to have an even-headed specimen, stopping for the last timein the beginning 
of June. If the plants are very vigorous they may be stopped until the 
middle of June, when they will mostly bloom in six or eight weeks after- 
wards. The Pelargoniums should be potted now into a larger size, and they 
should have their last shift in Mareh, You will keep them close-stopped up 
to May to two or three joints, and afterwards tie out the shoots. They will 
most likely bloom at the time wished, but the bloom of Pelargoniums at 
that season i3 not so good as eurlier in the season. We are obliged by your 
experience, affording us additional proof that our labours have not been in 
vain, and that our Journal is welcomed by all classes. You are indeed a 
veritable cottage gardener, and we gladly wish you prosperity. You ought 
to receive Toy JournaL or Horricunrure on the day of publication, or 
next day at latest. 


Hrapino-pown Ecm Trees (A Subscriber).—If tha trees have room we 
would let well alone, It too crowded you might cither remove or head-in 
a.purt of them. We are not sure if we thoroughly understand your case. 


Packtne Ice (77, C.).—In a small house we would make the straw into 
bundles and pack round the sides. If the house is of a fair size, and more 
especially if it have double walls, we would have no straw. As soon as the 
straw is wet it does more harm than good. Could you keep it dry it would 
be different. A 


Prorectina Prada Brossoms (D. M.).—We have found canvass the best 
protection when it wus let down at night and drawn up by day, and that 
sort of cativass known as tifiny we like best. Woollen netting with quarter- 
inch mesh is to be preferred when the days are cold, and it is then desirable 
to leave the coverin on all night, it, like canvass, being taken off or drawn 
up on fine days and during mild weather, It is an excellect protection. A 
double covering of half-inch twine netting is also a good protection, and 
Spruce branches are sometimes used when nothing better can be had. Pro- 
tecting materials can be had from most nurserymen at the price it is sold 
by the manufacturers, but we never recommend dealers, 


Pract Buns Faustina (A Perplexed One).—We can only account for the 
buds falling through imperfect muturation of the wood, and that may have 
been occasioned through a deficiency of light by the shoots being too far 
from the glass, or shaded, a deficiency of water at the root, and also of 
atmospheric moisture, or the leaves may have been exhansted by attacks of 
red spider, und it may be the soil has been too dry during the season of rest. 
Their doing so well at the warmest end of the house sustains the opinion 
that the non-ripening of the wood is the cause of the buds falling in that 
part most distant from the fire. 


Ficus wLasticA—Composy vor Vines (2. Webb).—Pot the Ficus in 
March in turfy loam two-thirds, leaf mould one-third, with the addition of 
sharp sand. Wot the Vines forthwith in a compost of turfy }oam, using it 
rather rough, Water with liquid manure at her alternate watering, Be 
sure and drain the pots well. Tvwelve-inch pots will nut be too large, 
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Drac#na Coorent Leaves Brownep (7. T7.).—The probable cause is a 
deficiency of roots or a sour state of the soil. The plantis unhealthy, and 
that we have no doubt is occasioned by an inactive state of the roots. Repot, 
draining well, and plunge in a hotbed, and it will form leaves all right 
after a healthy roet-action has commenced. Dryness is not a likely cause, 
but constantly svringing the leaves often causes these to die off at their 
extremities. Undue excitement also, or keeping the plant constantly 
growing, is a common cause of defective leaf-formation, but it is mostly 
for want of roots that the leaves go off in the manner yours are doing. The 
article on hybridising relates to any plant, and that on Disa grandiflora we 
think gives its culture, or relates fo it, but we do not undertake to furnish 
that which can be readily obtained by a reference to our pages. 

Geranium SEED SowiNc—CrneRARIAS TO BLoom AT MicHAELMAS (Gera- 
nium).—The seed of the first sown early will not bloom, or but imperfectly, 
the same season. Cineraria seed to furnish plants for blooming at Michael- 
mas should be sown early in March. 

Removep Arzor-Virxs (S. M. L.).—They will require no stimulants. 
Mulch the surface of the soil over the roots to keep out frost now and 
dréught in summer. 

TRAINING FOR A GARDENER (Thankful).—Having made so much progress, 
and you being able to manage a garden so successfully, why not en)ploy 
the lad under your own direction? After a year or two of such instruction 
place him under the bead gardener of some gentleman’s garden for a 
Sumilar period, by which time he would be qualified for an under-gardener’s 
situation, or even the management of a small garden. 

Book (J. G.).—The best edition of ‘*Withering’s British Flora” was 
Published in four volumes by his son in 1830. Mr. Macgillivray edited an 
edition in one yolume; also one of Smith’s ‘*Introduction to Botany.” 


AnorHEr Witrsuirs Rector.—If you will send us a sealed stamped 
letter, undirected, we shall yery willingly forward it to the gentleman you 
mention. 

BOUGAINVILERA SPECIOSA AND LAPAGERIA ROSEA CULTURE (C. M. Major) 
Pot the Bougainvillaea in March, in anine-inch pot, ina compost of turfy loam 
two-thirds, and leat mould one-third, with a free admixture of sand, and 
row on in a warm greenhouse, watering copiously up to the middle of 
August, then gradually withhold the supply, and expose the shoots to the 
full eun, and admit abundance of air. It should not be crowded by other 
plants at any stage, but have lirht on all sides. Keep the soil dry during 
the winter, but not so as to kill it. Its flowering depends on the well ripen- 
ing of the wood. Another season employ a 12-inch pot. Pot the Lapageria 
in a 12-inch potin a compost of turfy peat two-thirds, and one-third furfy 
loam, using both rough, yet ina broken state. Drain the pot to one-third 
its depth, and the drainage must de perfect. Train ona trellis, and if it have 
the northern side of a span-roof, such is to be preferred; but a situation 
where it receives a full light, yet not the direct rays of the sun, will do. 
A cool airy structure is to be preferred, and one kept at 40° or 45° in winter. 
Give Water every day, so as to make it show itself at the drainage, whilst 
the plant is in fower and growing, and syringe occasionally, keeping a moist 
but well ventilated atmosphere. At all times the soil should be kept wet, 
but doub'e the quantity of water should be given when the plant is grow- 
ing and flowering. Take care of the long and strong shoots, as from these 
the flowers are usually produced. 


TROPMOLUM TRICOLOR AND VALLOTA PURPUREA CULTURE ( Forkshire).— 
Pot the tubers in 6 or 9-inch pots according to their size. If very small 
43-inch pots will do. Drain the pots well, and fill to half their depth with 
turfy loam half, and leat mould or peat the other half. On this place the 
tuber, and when it pushes earth the shoot up as it grows, twisting it about 
in the pot taking care not to break it. In this way bring the soil to within 
half an inch of the potrim. Water sparingly and only when necessary, at 
the same time keeping the soil healthfully moist. It will do well in a green- 
house in a light airy situation, if only frost be excluded. Pot the Scarborough 
Lily (Vallota purpurea) in a pot double the diameter of the bulb, in a com- 
Post of turfy loam with a little leaf mould added. Growin a light airy 
situation in the greenhouse, watering sparingly at first. but copiously alter 
Srowth commences. In winter water less, and give all the light possible. 


CLIMBERS FoR House-FrontT— Bays and Laurustinus (A Young Gar- 
dener).—Wistaria sinensis, Aristolochin sipho, Bignonia radicans, Passiflora 
coerulea, Pyracantha, Magnolia grandiflora, also the Exmouth variety, Loni- 
cera brachypoda aureo-reticulata, Clematis lanuginosa, C. azurea, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, and J. officinale. The Bays and Laurustinus should be fresh 
top-dressed in spring by removing a quantity of the old soil, as much as 
possible, and replacing it with fresh. It will not be necessary to put them 
in fresh tubs until the tubs are worn out, only they must be top-dressed and 
kept well watered. Both being rather tender, they should have a sheltered 
situation in winter. A good Kose for a wire is Blairii No. 2, Hybrid China. 
Gloire de Dijon is excellent. 


CAMPYLOBOTRYS REGALIS AND REFULGENS CULTURE (IL. R.).—They require 
the temperature of a warm stove more close than for the majority of stove 
plants. The temperature should not be less than 60° by night at this season 
One of 70° or 75° at night in summer being necessary to secure a free erowth, 
Pot them in turfy sandy peat two-thirds, turfy loam one-third, adding a free 
admixture of silver sand. Drain the pots effectually, using a moderate- 
8ized pot at first, shifting into a larger as the small one is well filled with 
roots. Water sparingly, only keeping the soil just moist until growth fairly 
commences, then water more freely, but only when necessary, Place ina 
constantly moist atmosphere, and about 5° warmer than that of the stove 
generally. The secret of success rests in keeping up aclose regularly humid 
atmosphere, but, at the same time, a sweet one. They are very impatient 
of water on the leaves, and should not therefore be syringed overhead. If 
you have no convenience beyond a regular stove, you will grow these 
plants best by having a frame made sufficientiy large and deep to hold the 
plants, standing the pots on sand or grayel—better still, plunging them to 
the rim in Sawdust or some such material. In this position a regular moist 
atmosphere will be secured, and they can have air by tilting the light, and 
this without any fear of sudden changes, which are the bane of the plants, 
Success in the cultivation of these plants lies in maintaining a healthy 
Toot-action, and in keeping all about them sweet and clean, being careful to 
avoid sudden changes of temperature—an atmosphere at one time humid. 
at another dry, at one time close and stagnant, whilst at another it is airy, 
and the atmosphere made cold or dry by admittance of air. A rather close, 
and rather warmer atmosphere than that accorded to stove plants genorally, 
is just what suits these, and almost all the fine-foliaged plants, " 


FLOWER-GARDEN Pan (Z. W.).—We never undertake planting. All 


that we can do is to criticise planting submitted to our judgment. 

Fern Manvat (G. G.).—It contains what you mention. The drawings 
were copied from live specimens. 

Dersrroyinc Wooptice (@. I., Oxon).—When these pests are allowed to 
increase extensively they are very difficult to subdue. If it is not possible 
to introduce boiling water into the haunts of the woodlice, the moat effec- 
tual way will be to raise the framework and destroy all of them that you 
possibly can; and then scrape away all the loose mortar, and bed the wood- 
work firmly down on to a Jayer of Portland or Roman cement, so that every 
crevice may be filled up and defy their making use of such a retreat. To 
destroy the stragglers that may have taken up their quarters inside the 
frame, boiling water may be applied to the inside of the walls, on which 
they are generally found creeping after dark. Poisoned fruits, such as 
Pears or Peaches, laid in the frame at night will also destroy them, as they 
are fond of feasting on fruit. Toacs are great enemies to them, and one or 
two such lodgers will make short work of great numbers of them, Any or 
all of these remedies will enable you to overcome your marauders. 

NAMeEs or Fruir (J. Rust).—Your Pear is La Juive. 

NAuxEs oF Prants (S. Zdwards).—1, Blechnum spicant; 2, Ceterach 
officinarum; 3, Asplenium Ruta-muraria; 4, Specimen too imperfect. Any 
bookseller can inform you about the monthly magazines youname. (H. ,). 
—l, Asplenium bulbiferum; 2, Aspleninm lucidum; 3, Phlebodium areo-= 
latum; 4, Doodia, or Woodwardia caudata; 5, Platyloma faleatum ; 6, Poly= 
stichum vestitum; 7, Adiantum formosum; 8, Selaginella Galeottii ; 
9, Adiantum reniforme. (J. B. H.).—It is Poinsettia pulcherrima, 2 native 
of Mexico. (J. C. Mundell).—1, Gesnera zebrina; 2, Begonia argyro- 
stigma; 3, A Begonia which we cannot name from the specimen sent; 
4, Sericographis polita; 5, Calanthe vestita. 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


JOINT-STOCK POULTRY COMPANY. 


THERE is generally at this time of year a desire among 
those who think of the question to undertake matters on a 
large scale. So many schemes are afoot—some, we believe, 
going so far as to talk of a “Poultry Company, Limited,” 
that we think we shall be doing well by touching on the 
subject. We have heard of one association or company 
seeking a hundred acres of light land in order to begin ope- 
rations directly. We wish them every success, but we do 
not think it possible. The expenses would eat up all the 
produce. There is no doubt that a large supply of good 
poultry in the spring of the year would realise a great sum 
of money. Itis no uncommon thing for young fowls pro- 
perly fattened and killed to average £3 per dozen for 
weeks between the middle of April and beginning of July. 
It is a tempting sum, and soon runs into large figures; but 
it is also the most difficult season at which to produce them, 
and hence the price. Birds of equal or greater merit in 
the autumn and winter will make only half the sum. We 
believe in profitable poultry-keeping on a comparatively 
small scale, with new-laid eggs for sale at 4d. each during 


| the winter, and a dozen fattened chickens per week during 


the spring. These in most localities and at all farms may 
be kept without involving any real extra expense. The 
return is for the small outlay of food, and a larger item of 
trouble and painstaking. We have been advocates for years 
for everything that would increase our spring supply of 
good poultry. Itis needed; but the trouble and difficulty 
are so great, we believe we have made few converts among 
those who have the time and opportunity to follow our sug- 
gestions. 

We believe the poultry raised in our rural districts might 
be easily and profitably doubled. It admits of easy explan- 
ation. Small land-holders who now fatten six dozen might 
as easily fatten eighteen. They have the conveniences at 
their homesteads of roosting-places, they grow the food, 
and they understand the question; yet even to these the 
remuneration does not appear sufficient to tempt them to 
enlarge their dealings. Profitable poultry must be produced 
in the scarce season. Chickens to be ready for the market 
in May must be hatched in December or January. It is 
difficult to get eggs then, still more so to find sitting hens. 
We know persons who have hundreds of fowls, and who have 
not yet had a broody hen this year. ‘To breed profitably 
there must be a succession of fattened poultry to come day 
by day to the market. The process, then, of hatching, should 
begin in November and continue uninterruptedly. To lose 
a week would be to lose an advantage that could not be 
regained till the next year. The supply of poultry is like 
that of peas, fruit, &c., in the early spring. It is forced, 
and one is as artificial as the other. ‘The outlay would be 
too great. Land to rent, houses to build, food to buy, men 
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to pay, carriage to London, commission on sales—these 
would all be heavy items, many of which are possessed 
without outlay by those who still decline to undertake 
poultry on a large scale. The truth is it is almost impos- 
sible, and hence the fact that there is in England hardly a 
person who lives exclusively by breeding it. Where fowls 
are kept in very large numbers they are very subject to 
disease. This disease spreads, and profit disappears. 

Egg-selling in winter pays if you can insure a ready sale 
for new ones at a good price; and those that are laid in 
summer compensate in numbers for.the diminution in price. 
In both respects we consider poultry as a valuable auxiliary 
to any one, and quite capable of considerably increasing a 
small income. We do not consider it a pursuit by which a 
living may be gained. 4 

Many, some of them most valuable correspondents, have 
asked our opinion on the above questions. We have known 
no better mode of answering than by putting our practical 
opinions in the above shape. 


VISTEE LOM Ye ALIA 


Havine received, through the pages of this Journal, a 
courteous invitation from this now well-known writer upon 
poultry, to pay him a visit, I willinely accepted the kindness 
offered. I the more readily accepted the invitation because 
“Y. B.A. Z.” promised to show me some Malays of such 
breed and beauty, as would either change, or greatly modify 
my opinion concerning this kind of fowl. I had written 
somewhat severely concerning the Malays exhibited at the 
Bath and West of England Show, and I was quite anxious 


to see some which I might like, for I am too fond of all | 


kinds of fowls to have a prejudice against any one breed. 
This feeling adds greatly to one’s enioyment of a poultry 
show. I sometimes notice people anxiously pressing onward 
to see this or that sort of fowl, but passing by and not 
earing for any others. For my part I see so many and such 


varied beauties in the different kinds both of fowls and | 


Pigeons, that I can pause at every pen. Local prejudices, 
or class prejudices, narrow the mind, and not only so but 
prevent much enjoyment. 


A visit to “Y.B. A. Z.,” the gallant defender of Brahmas, | 


the criticiser of schedules. ‘But now tell me,” whispers 
an inquisitive one, “ Who is ‘Y. B. A. 4?” “Do the 
four letters stand for a lady? if so, is she married or single, 
short or tall, dark or fair?” ‘Ordo they stand for a gen- 
tleman?’”’ Well, I may say this much, that the said four 
letters have in print owned themselves to be of the mas- 
culine gender, when not long ago they talked of doing battle 
with pistols. “Oh! but do tellme more?” ‘Alas! Miss 
Curiosity, certainly not.” 
“You have a vision of your own; 
Ah! why should I undo it?” 

I had my vision, my dream, my imagination. I looked at 
the letters, looked again, then broke out triumphantly, “I 
have it, he is a Persian gentleman, remove the periods 
between the letters, and have but one capital, and the 
oriental name comes out plainly enough. ‘‘ Ybaz,’’ perhaps 
amerchant from Shiraz, or from the vale of Cashmere, he 
will quote the poems of Hafiz, not of Hood. Then is there 
not further evidence he is devoted to Brahmas, they are 
Eastern fowls at any rate, whether from Birmah or China, 
upon this point I give no opinion, valuing a skin unriddled 
by pistol bullets. Doubtless, I shall find “ Ybaz” wearing 
a high sugarloaf hat, possibly the whole Persian costume. 
Lhope at any rate, he will not insist upon my worshipping 
the sun, as that would be awkward if it came to the ear of 
my Bishop. Well— 

“T had a vision of my own. 
But, oh! time it did undo it.” 

Luckily Ybaz resides in England, I am to meet him at a 
certain railway station, and hold up a copy of “ our Journal” 
in my hand as a flag of recognition. The ticket is taken, 
the journey is over, the said (or rather unsaid) station is 
reached, the flag exhibited and recognised. Ybaz does 
not wear a bigh hat; in short my hand in a moment is in 
the warm grasp of a thorough Englishman. We are friends 
at once. “There is the bond,” exclaimed ‘baz, pointing 
to “our Journal.” ? 


I am not permitted to see the Malays until I am lunched. 
Hospitable and wise Ybaz, “a hungry man is an angry 
man,” I shall look more kindly at your Malays, because the 
gnawing pains of hunger are appeased. 

Now, be it known, that the Malays kept by Ybaz, are 
not Pheasant Malays, as were those shown at Clifton, 
which IT am inclined to think are an inferior variety, but 
his are the older kind. Says “The Poultry-Book for the 
Many,” “there is more difference in the appearance of the 
various specimens of this breed, than in those of any other 
breed.” Among the best-looking are Ybaz’s. They are 
of Mr. Ballance’s strain, so naturally the balance is in their 
favour. 

IT would sum up in regard to Malays thus. They are an 
old and very distinct breed; much loved by our ancestors; 
kept years ago by that veteran in natural history, Mr. 
Waterton, and although as My. Baily puts it, “they have 
fallen before the spirit of utility,” yet it is well that the 
best of this breed should be kept, and that there is a 
certain beauty in such as those possessed by Ybaz no candid 
person can deny. I hope amateurs who have means will 
keep up the breed. 

I pass on from Ybaz’s Malays to his Polish. These were 
Silver-spangled, and there was a trimness and beauty in 
these birds, especially in the cock, which I have seldom 
seen equalled, and I do not wonder at the unvaried success © 
which has attended their exhibition. 

Next, and most noticeable of all the stock belonging to 
Ybaz, came his Brahmas. These were the darkkind. I 


.was introduced to some thirty cocks and cockerels living by 


themselves, and so easier to compare with each other than 
if mixed with hens. Certainly they were fine fellows; a 
sort of handsome heavy dragoons, and their colours well 
contrasting, they have not the mealy look of the light 
Brahmas. Their whole appearance, size, and distinct 
colouring mark them out to the eye, amid any number of 
other fowls. But if the cocks so seen in a flock, were strik- 
ing, much more so were the hens. At the time I saw them 
they were kept apart in another yard, and certainly their 
most exact pencilling and gallina-like colour render them 
very pleasing to the eye. 

I care not a rush from whence Brahmas came, what their 
origin ; they have great merits, hence they are making their 
way, their one disadvantage as compared with Cochins 
is, that they must have a good run, but as to beauty, I 
place them. before Cochins, followed closely, indeed, by the 
Partridge and Grouse. Talking of Cochins, Ybaz remarked 
that a hen of that breed is never seen to such advantage 
as when on the nest. He is right, then it is that you espe- 
cially see the motherly, and sensible, and half-human ex- 
pression of the face of the Cochin hen. 

Well, I thought I had seen all; but, no, Ybaz was a good 
showman, he kept the best for the last, he opened a door, 
and out walked in solitary dignity his grand old Brahma 
coek, to which his others looked almost slim. 

Having now seen all the fowls, we talked of gardens and 
roses. One hint I got, a valuable one to those who keep 
poultry, and yet love their gardens. Ybaz rears his spring 
chickens on a sunny border partly under glass (Cucumber- 
frames, I think), then when the chickens become bigger he 
moves all away, and plants the said border with Asters, and 
gets a late summer garden. 

Time passed pleasantly away, when dinner came, and, 
oh! Yhaz—cunning man again—knowing I was an English- 
man, you were bent upon converting me through my stomach, 
for lo! a cover is raised, and there lies revealed a roasted 
—— Malay. Well, what there was of it was most excellent ; 
but, Mr. Brent, the breast was sharp and thin compared to 
your Dorkings. Pleasant chat followed a pleasant dinner, 
and home again. ‘The sun had shone on me all day, and 
IT had not been obliged to worship that luminary, so I 
dared to look the Bishop full in the face at the Visitation a 
week afterwards. Onwards towards home, the back journey, 
the short walk, and I again neared my rectory, where I 
found as usual— 

“ There was a comforting fire, 
There was a welcome for somebody, 


There was a coat o’er the chair, 
There were slippers for somebody.” 


—Witrsurre Rucror. 
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POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCTAL | given at this time with great advantage. This diet will 


POINT OF VIEW. 
(Continued from page 77.) 


ARTIFICIAL VERMIN NURSERY. 

Pus is a very useful department in a poultry-breeding 
establishment; it will supply the poor prisoners with those 
dainty little morsels for which in their free state they never 
tire of looking after. It is well known, that from the chicken 
to the old hen fowls prefer insects and worms to any grain. 
Tn fact, fowls are omnivorous, but their carnivorous appetite 
predominates, and they would very soon become unfit for 
human food were they indulged in their predilection ; but in 
a free state they have to perform hard work in their search 
for insects and worms, of which, after all, they find but a 
scanty supply. It will not, therefore, be advisable to give 


' fowls in a confined state too much animal food, but only in 


such quantities as will be a stimulant and not injure their 
health. The effect on a hen fed too freely on animal food 
becomes soon perceptible; she will pull out her feathers and 
even peck her flesh until the whole of the upper part of her 
body is one mass of raw flesh. 

Tt is not intended that the vermin should replace the 
minced meat in the food of poultry, but should occasionally 
be given in addition, as dainty morsels in wet or cold 
weather. 

The vermin nursery is formed of a succession of pits with 
concrete bottoms, and the 
sides lined with brick ; the 
top is covered with a trap 
to prevent the rain enter- 
ing, as this might kill the 
vermin. 

To propagate vermin, 
put in alternate layers of 
mould and vegetable and 
animal matter, such as 
horsedung, garden refuse, 
entrails of animals, dead 
animals, blood, &c., until 
the pit is filled. Ina short 
time fermentation will 
commence, and the mix- 
ct ture will soon be converted 
into a living mass of vermin. If the fermentation take too 
long it may be hastened by watering. In winter it is well 
to cover the mixture with horse manure, which will keep 
the vermin warm and alive. 

‘This process of obtaining vermin is inexpensive, and it 
will be found very serviceable in winter for young chickens, 
and for stimulating the fowls to lay. 


_ POULTRY MANURE OR GUANO. 

In the ordinary way of breeding poultry their valuable 
manure is lost, and we actually send ships to the Pacific 
and all over the world to fetch those very droppings of fowls 
which we despise to collect at home; yet ina large breeding 
establishment the collection of this manure, so much sought 
after by florists, will yield a considerable extra profit, which 
can safely be calculated at the rate of £50 per annum for 
every thousand fowls ; butas vegetable growing, the refuse of 
which is good food for poultry, is almost a necessary adjunct 
to a large breeding establisliment, the manure would be still 
more yaluable to the proprietor. 


, THE FEATHERS OF FOWLS 

Are another extra source of profit in large establishments 
where they can be sorted and dried, as they will then com- 
mand a much higher price, and this item may be computed 
at £10 per thousand head. P 


THE MOULTING OF FOWLS 
Is classed by many writers on poultry under the head of 
diseases, which it is not, but only a natural process with 
most animals in changing their summer coat for a winter 
one. Nevertheless, it is a great drain on their resources, 
and fowls during moulting ought to be kept warm and 
liberally dieted with warm and stimulating food—such as 
boiled oatmeal seasoned with salt and pepper, chopped 
onions, mashed potatoes, and occasionally bread crumbs 
soaked in strong ale or weak gin. Oxide of iron ean also be 
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accelerate moulting and cause the fowls to resume laying at 
an earlier period than would otherwise be the case. 


DISEASES IN POULTRY. 

Most books on poultry contain a more or less lengthy 
description of the various diseases fowls are subject to, and 
prescribe certain remedies, all of which help, no doubt, to 
swell the hook, but are perfectly useless for all practical 
purposes. We might as well try to doctor ourselves for 
diseases of which we know nothing. The diseases in fowls 
may chiéfly be ascribed to our variable climate, to dampness 
and cold, to injudicious feeding, and to ill-ventilated roost- 
ing places. 

A diseased fowl, as will have been observed by many, is 
never kindly treated by its healthy companions, and in my 
opinion the best and most economical cure for a diseased 
fowl is to kill her before she is too far gone, and whilst yet 
fit for the market, and if not fit for the market, she will, 
when hashed up, make good food for the pigs. I acknow- 
ledge myself ignorant of the diseases of fowls, consequently 
of their proper treatment, and as I have no desire to teach 
the public that which I do not understand myself by simply 
copying from other books, I shall only state, that with 
judicious feeding and housing according to my plan there. 
ought not to be one diseased fowl in a thousand. 


VARIOUS RACES OF POULTRY. 
On this subject I would refer the reader for information to 
some special publication, as it does not exactly enter into 
the consideration of poultry-breeding in a commercial point 
of view. All that is necessary to know of the different races 
is to be able to distinguish those that are the best layers, 
the best sitters, and the best table fowls, and never mind 
about the particular points or feathers, the distinguishing 
characteristics of a pure breed. Now, where eggs are the 
sole object, some small breeds lay larger and more eggs 
than larger fowls. For this, Hamburghs, Spanish, and some 
cross-bred hens may be kept with advantage; and as for 
fowls that will do credit to the breeder for their weight after 
being fattened—Dorkings, Brahmas, and Cochins, and their 
crosses should be selected. 


KILLING AND DRESSING POULTRY FOR THE MARKET. 

Almost every locality has its own system, but I may advert 
to a few facts on this subject. Poultry when bled to death 
is much whiter in the flesh; they will also keep much 
longer fresh when the entrails are drawn immediately after 
death, and the fowl stuffed as they do in France with paper 
shavings or short cocoa-nut fibre to preserve the shape. 
Some breeders cram their poultry before killing to make 
them appear heavy. This is most injudicious, as undigested 
food soon enters into fermentation, and putrefaction takes 
place, as is evidenced by the quantity of greenish putrid- 
looking fowls that are seen in the markets. 


MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS, AND UTENSILS. 
Without desiring to recommend any particular plan for 
saving labour, it is, nevertheless, desirable to state, that in 
any establishment of magnitude the expense for labour 
forms a prominent item, and it will, therefore, be to the 
interest of the proprietor to invest a certain capital in the 
purchase of such machines and utensils as will not only 
economise labour, but also perform the work much better 
than it could be done by manual labour. 

The principal machines required are—a grinding mill for 
the grain; a pug mill for mixing the poultaceous food; a 
mincing machine for the meat and vegetables; a potato- 
mashing machine with wooden rollers; a sifting machine; a 
weighing machine, scales, and sundry smaller machines; 
also, a steam-boiling apparatus, a heating apparatus, and, in 
fact, such appliances as will not only economise labour, but 
also materials, and particularly fuel. 

Thetmanual labour itself ought to be sub-divided in such 
a manner that each person has his or her particular branch 
to attend to, in which each person will very soon become so 
expert that the work will be performed much better and in 
less than half the time. 


WHITEWASH. 

A large quantity of whitewash will necessarily be required 
for sanitary purposes, but if prepared as follows, it will 
possess the advantage of preventing the wood from taking 
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fire, or from decaying. Dissolve in warm water sulphate of 
aluminum (alum), and sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), and 
mix with the whitewash. 
LIME WATER 

Is most beneficial for an occasional drink to fowls, it is a 
preventive of many diseases, and assists the formation of 
bone and eggs. Prepare as follows:—Pour over quicklime 
some warm water, and when the lime is slaked and settled 
draw off the clear liquid which can be kept for a consider- 
able time. The lime will be useful for whitewash. 


OXIDE OF IRON AND SULPHATE OF IRON. 

Both can be purchased at a cheap rate from any drysalter, 
but they are so easily prepared that they may as well be 
manufactured on the establishment. : 

Oxide of iron (rust), is most useful for making and im- 
proving the blood, and a weak solution of sulphate of iron, 
which contains a large quantity of oxygen, willkeep fowls in 
fine condition and assist digestion. Prepare this as follows: 
Take a quantity of old nails or small pieces of iron, put 
them in an earthenware vessel, then pour over them sul- 
phurie acid diluted with water, the liquid will take up a 
certain quantity of iron and form sulphate of iron or green 
vitriol. 

The rust or oxide of iron is obtained by mixing some 
diluted soda (the carbonate of commerce), with the sulphate 
of iron. The oxide will then be precipitated and the liquid 
forms sulphate of soda, which is a good liquid manure. The 
oxide of iron is mixed with the food of poultry, as given 
pes the article of “ Food.”—G. K. GryEin, Civil Engineer 

ondon. 


(To be continued.) 


PIGEONS VARYING ww COLOUR—ICELANDERS. 


I wave a pair of Black and a pair of White Fantails, and 
each of them reared last breeding season one chick, black 
and white (there being, however, very little white on the 
Black bird’s offspring), and the feet of both are partly dark. 
You’ will suggest that there must have been infidelity on 
the part of both husbands, but I never observed it, and the 
Whites are a very quiet well-conducted pair. What I want 
to know is, Whether either of the above might have been 
eases of sporting ? 

What is an Iceland Pigeon or Icelander ?—T. T. 


[Black Fantails were undoubtedly produced from the 


White birds by crossing, and the instance you mention is | 


nothing more than a sport or going back to some former 
cross, and is no proof of inconstancy in the pairs. 

Ido not know what kind of Pigeons are meant by Ice- 
landers or Iceland Pigeons. Perhaps some fancier will de- 
scribe them. Are they the German Ice Pigeon ?—B. P. B.] 


BRADFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue Poultry, Pigeon, and Dog Show was held on Friday 
and Saturday, January 27th and 28th, 1865, inthe Rifle Bar- 
racks, Manningham Lane. A detailed report will appear 
next week. 


Spanisu.— First, W. Newsome, Bingley. Second, R. J. Wood, Lower 
Crumpeal!, near Manchester. Third, J. Stephens, Walsall. Highly Com- 
mended, Viscountess Holmesdale, Staplehurst, Kent; F. R. Pease, Southend, 
Darlington; E. Brown, Sheffield. Commended, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury ; 
W. J. Cope, Barnsley. 

Dorxkixes.—First Cup, and Third, Viscountess Holmesdale, Staplehurst. 
Second, E. Copple, Eccleston, Prescot. Highly Commended, I. I’. C. Lister, 
Skipton; E. Cuppie; Kev. J. F. Newton, Kirby-in-Cleveland; J. White, 
North Allerton. Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., Wirksworth; ‘I. 
Statter, Whitefield, Manchester; J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 

Gaur. (Black-breasted Ked),—First, J. Fletcher, Stoneclough, Manchester. 
Second, Miss K. Charlton, Manningham. Third, H. Snowden, Great 
Horton. Highly Commended, Capt. Wetherall, Hethering, Northampton- 
shire; H. Snowden; H. Thompson, Milnthorpe, Kendal; Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart. Commended, H. Thompson. 

Game (Brown-breasted).—Firstand Cap, E. Aykroyd. Second, J. Fletcher, 
Stoneclough. Third, 8. Matthews, Stowmarket. Highly Commended, H. 
Snowden, Great Horton. Commended, J. Fletcher; H. Snowden, 

Game (Any other veriety).—First, SirSt.G. Gore, Bart. Second, H. Snow- 
den, Great Horton (Duckwing). Third, J. Fletcher, Stoneclough. Highly 
Commended, J. Anderson, Meigle, Forfarshire (Duckwing) ; 8S. Matthew 

Dackwing); J. Ineson, Staincliffe. Commended, A. B. Dyas, Madely; 

. J. Cope, Barnsley (Duckwing); G. Wostenholio, Sheffield. 

Branma Poorns.—Firet, R. W. Boyle, Dundrum, Doblin. Second, H. 
Lacy, Hebden Bridge. Third, J. Hinton, Hinton, near Bath. Highly 
Commended, T. Pomfret, Preston; J, Pares, Cherteey; R. W, Boyle. Com- 
mended, J, Stevens, Macclesfield, 


Cocnixs (Cincamon and Buff).—First and Cup, Capt. Heaton, Lower 
Breughton, Manchester. Second, Miss S. Haylock, Cambridge. Third, 
R. White, Sheffield. Highly Commended, T. Stretch, Or.nskirk; C. T. 
Bishop, Lenton, near Nottingham; Capt. Heaton; H. Bates, Yardley, Bir- 
mingham. Commended, J. Wood, Chorley, Lencasbire; Rev. C. Spencer, 
Attleborough; C. T. Bishop; W, Newsome, Bingley; J. Shorthose, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Cocuiss (Any other variety).—First, J. Shorthose, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Second, R. Chase, Balsall Heath, Birmingham (White). Third, J. Stephens, 
Walsall (Partridge). Highly Commended. E. Tudman Whitechurch, Salop. 
Commended, R. J. Wood, Lower Crumpsatl; W. Bowly, Cirencester 
(Partridge); Rev. F. Taylor, Kirkby Lonsdale; R. White, Sheffield 
(Partridge); C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 
- Hampureu (Goldeu-penc'lied).—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Second, S. 
Smith,*Halifax. Third, F. Pittis, jun., Isle of Wight. Highly Com- 
mended, F. Pittis; A. Nuttall, Newchurch, Manchester; T. Hemingway, 
Shelf, Halifax; S. Smith. Commended, J. Preston, Allerton. 

Hamporoa (Silver-pencilled). —First, Sic St. G. Gore. Second, W. 
Lawrenson, Eaglescliffe Farm, Yorkshire. Third, W. Maude, Bingley. 

Hamporcu (Golden-spangled).— First and Timepiece, Sir st. G. Gore, 
Bart. Second, W. Driver, Keichley. Third, J. Sonth, Keighley. Highly 
Commended, J. Roe, Hadfield, Manchester; W. Bayliss, Walsall; A. 
Milligan, Rutherglen. Commended, J. Mellor, Slaithwaite, near Hudders- 
field ; T. Burch. 

HampurncH (Silver-spangled).—First and Second, H. Beldon, Gilstead. 
Third, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Highly Commended, W. MeMellon, Glossop; 
Sir Sr. G. Gore, Bart.; J. Fielding, Newchurch. Commended, J. Preston, 
Allerton; H. Beldon. 

Povanvs.—First and Second, H. Bellon, Gilstead. Third, J. Smith, 
Keighley. Highly Commended, W. Newsome, Bingley; J. Hinton, Hinton; 
H. Beldon. 

Any oTHER Distinct Breev.—First, H. Beldon (Black Haumburghs). 
Second, J. Hinton, Hinton (Malays). Third, E. Pigeon, Lympstone (La 
Fiéche). Highly Commended, S. Butterfly, Keighley (Black Hamburghs) ; 
H. & G. Newton, Leeds (Black Hamburghs); Commended, J. K. Fowler, 
Aylesbury; J. Harrison, Blackpool (Créve Caeur). 

Bantams (Game).—First and Cup, J. Mann, Newchurch. Second, G. gmith, 
Staveley. Third, W. Bentley, Bradford. Highly Commended, J. Munn; 
Ww. B. Mapplebeck, jun., Mosley; C. W. Brierley, Middleton; J. W. 
Morris, Rochdale; Miss E. Crawford, Southwell, Notts; J. D. Newsome, 
Batley. Commended, H. C. Woodcock, Leicester; J. Todd, Clifton, near 
Quey; C. Sutcliffe, Todmorden; R Moon, Anfield; M. Redhead, Kendal. 

Bantams (Any other variety).—First, J. A. & W. H. Briggs, Manningham 
(White). Second, F. L. Roy, jun., Nenthorn, near Kelso, N B. (Silver- 
laced). Third, J. D. Newsome, Batley (Cochin Bantams). Highly Com- 
mended, A. G. Cane, Southwell (Booted Bantams); H. C. Woodcock, 
Leicester (Japanese); T. Davies, Newport Moor (lack); T. Boucher, 
Birmingham (Cochin Bantams); M. Leno, jun, Dunstable (Gold-laced 
and Silver-laced) ; E. Hutton, Pudsey (Silver-laced). Commended, Rev. F. 
Tearle, Leicester (White); I. C. Harrison, Hull (Sebright); H. E. Em- 
berlin, Humberstone (White); W. B. Mapplebeck, Moseley; R. Adams, 
Handsworth, Birmiugham (Silver-laced) ; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart 

Seciinc Crass.—First, T. Wrigley, jan.. Middleton (Go den-pencilled 
Hamburghs). Second, J. Poole, Ulverston (Cochin-). Third, H. Snowden, 
Great Horton (Game). Highly Commended, W. Whiteley, Liversedge 
(Spanish) ; T. Wrigley, jan. (Buff Cochins); T. Burch, Sheffield (Golden- 
spangled Hamburghs); F. Hardy, Quarry Gap (Polands;}; H. Snowden 
(Game); R. J. Bell, Hall (Game). Commended, J. Preston, Allerton; 
W. Bentley, Bradford (Game Bantams); E. Shaw, Oswestry (Spanish). 

Sincte Cocks (Any colour).—Fir-t and Cup, T, Statter, Whitefield, 
Manchester. Second, J. Fletcuer, Stoneclough. ‘Third, Hon. H. W. Fitz- 
william, Rotherham. Highly Commended, J. B. Chune, Coa brookdale; 
H. Snowden, Great Horton; Sir St G. Gore, Bart. Commended, T. Bot- 
tomley, Shelf, near Halifax; C. W. Robinson, Sanfield Purk; T. West, St. 
Helens. 

Bantam Cocks (Any breed or colour).—First, Cup, and Third, J. Munn, 
Newchurch. Second, J. D. Newsome, Batley. Highly Commended, Sir St. 
G. Gore, Bart.; R. W. Postans, Brentwood. Commenied,*C. Walker, 
Halifax; M. Leno, jun., Danstable; W. J. Cope, Barnsley. 

Donkixc Cock.—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Sccond, E. Shaw, 
Oswestry. Third, T. Statter. 

Cocuts Cock.—First, E. Tudman, Whitechurch, Salop. Second, Capt. 
Heaton, Manchester. Third, E. Smith, Middleton. Commended, H. A. 
Hudson; Kk. White; W. Dawson; Capt. Heaton. 

Game Hex (Any colour),—First, and Timepiece, J. H. Cock, Worcester. 
Second, T. Burgess, Whitechurch, Salop. Extra Second and Third. H. 
Snowden, Great Horton. Third, T. Robinson, Ulverston. Highly Com- 
mended, fT. West; E. Aykroyd. Commended, J. Anderson; J. H. Cock; 
J. Hodgson; J. Fletcher. 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, J. D. Newsome, Batley. Second, T. Wareing, 
Preston. Third, J. Nelson, Heaton Mersey. Highly Commended, A. Woods; 
H. Worrall; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart.; J.K Fowler. Commended, T. Statter ; 
J.D. Newsome; H. Worrall; W. K. Daxbury. 

Ducks (Any other variety).—First and Extra Third, J. Jennison, Man- 
chester (Carolina and Teal). Second, Mrs. Seamons (Aylesbury). Third, 
‘T. Statter (East Indian. Highly Commended, T. Wotton (East Indian) ; 
Sir R. J. Cittton, Bart. (Aylesbury); H. E. Emberlin; J. Smith, Grantham 
(Aylesbury). Commended, Mrs. T.'T. C. Lister“ East Indian); J. K. Fowler 
(East Indian); Mrs. P. Wolferstan (East Indian); F, M. Hindle (Ayles- 


bury). 
PIGEONS, 

Canniers.—Cup, F. Else, Bayswater. Second,-T. Colley, Sheffield. 
Highly Commended, P. Eden, Salford; A. P. Leite; T. Colley. 

Powvrks.—First, P. Eden. Second, J. Scott, Wreckington. Highly 
Commended, C. J. Samuels, Longsight, near Manchester; E. Brown, 
Shefficid. Commended, G. H. Ellis; J. Scott; Miss L. Asbforth. 

Tompciens (Almond).—First, F. Else, Second, J. Ford, London. Highly 
Commended, P. Eden; J. Fielding, jan.; R. Fulton. 

Tumuters (Any other variety).—First, P. Eden Second, J. Ford. 
Highly Commended, P. Eden; J, Ficlding, jun. (Kites); W. H. C. Oates, 
Newark (Beards); F. Else (Mottles). 

Banus —First, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle. Second, W. H. C. 
Ostes. Highly Commended, P. Eden, 

Ow1s,—First, P. Eden. Second, 8. Sanday, Nottingham. Highly Com- 
mended, S. Sanday; J. Fielding, jan. 
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Toruits.—First, J. Percivall. Second, F. Else. Highly Commended, 


W. B. Mapplebeck, jun.; H. Yardley, Birmingham. 

“Fantaits —First, W. B. Van Haansbergen. Second, J, Baily, jun., 
London. - Highly Commended, G. W, Brown; C. F. Allison; F, Else. 

Jacosrns.—Cup and Second, J. T. Lawrence, Everton. Highly Com. 
mended, J. T. Lawrence; J. Thompson; F. G. Stevens. 

‘TrumPETERS.—First, J. R. Robinson. Second, W. H. C. Oates. Highly 
Commended, F. Else. , 

ANY orneR VARiETY.—First. Rey. C. Spencer (Swiss). Second, W. 
Yardley. Highly Commended, E. Pigeon (Runts); J. R. Trenam (Spots) ; 
B. Leason (Nuns); H. Snushall (White Dragons) ; W.B. Van Haansbergen 
(Victorias) ; J. Harrison (Magpies). Commended, W. Ridge (Dragons). 

Serine Crass.—First, H. Yardley. Second, J. Thompson. Highly 
Commended, W. Massey (Carriers); B, Leason (Kites) ; S. A. Taylor (Owls) ; 
H. Yardley ; H. Snowden. 

Jupers.—Poultry: Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston ; 
Mr. E. Hewitt, Sparkbrook, Birmingham; and Mr. John 


Douglas, London. Pigeons: Mr. Wm. Smith, Halifax. 


NATIONAL COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY'S SHOW. 


THE annual Show of this Society, which now forms a great 
feature among the exhibitions of Fancy Pigeons, took place 
on Tuesday, the 24th inst., at the Freemason’s ‘Tavern. 
When we state that the Grand Masonic Hall was filled, as 
far as the circulation of visitors would permit, with pens, 
each well-stocked with choice birds, our readers may form 
some Opinion of the strength and earnestness of this new 
Society. To give a description of each pen of birds deserv- 
ing mention would occupy a large space in our columns. 
We are, therefore, compelled to speak of some that most 
particularly arrested attention. 

My. Bacchus’s stud of Carriers filling one end of the Hall, 
were conspicuous, but not more so than they deserved. We 
observed amongst them birds 7} inches in limb, and 19} in 
feather. very narrow in the girth. 

Of Carriers, there were several pens of what may be 
termed the rising generation—slim, snake-headed birds show- 
ing that smartness of carriage, and that elegance of form 
which so strongly characterise this bird. The exhibitors were 
Messrs. Potter, Betty, Ord, and Feltham. Of the older 
or show birds there was the extraordinary collection of Mr. 
Else, a gentleman who is now considered the leader of the 
Carrier fancy. His row of beautiful birds was shown to great 
advantage in separate compartments of pens extending the 
length of the Hail. Blue Carriers also were numerous, and 
we were pleased to observe, that our breeders are now 
aiming to give to this colour what in so great a degree con- 
stitutes the Carrier—shape and carriage. Messrs. Ord, 
Feltham, Edwards, and Yates, showed good birds. 

The bird replacing Carriers for flying long distances was 
exhibited by Mr. Hudson, whose birds were marked to have 
flown from 200 to 700 miles. We were struck on entering 
by the beautiful and rare pen of Black Mottles, the property 
of Mr. Smith. To see twenty-four Black Mottles and good 
birds in one pen is rare. 

The Tumblers were represented by the Chairman, Mr. 
Jayne, by a pen, and ten pairs of Almonds and Kites; by 
the Almonds of Messrs. Merck, Park, and Walker; and the 
Baldheads of Mr. Morris. 

The Show must have been a great treat to that largely in- 
creasing fancy, the Barbs, for of these birds there was a pro- 
fusion. Mr. Jones came out in his usual force with Blacks, 
Duns, Yellows, Whites and Reds, Mottles, &c. Messrs. 
sa Dart, and Yates, also exhibited in this class good 
birds. 

Of Toys the show was good and varied. The Jacobins of 
Mr. Morris showed those points the most difficult to produce, 
the clean thigh, the round head, the brilliant prestige. His 
collection of six pens was fine. Mr. Charles Allison, a Toy 
fancier, has risen almost to perfection in the fine show 
of White Fantails and Owls. Mr. J. Percival’s pair of Blue 
Dragoons fully maintained their prestige as a prize-getting 
stud at so many shows; nor must we omit that centleman’s 
show of Magpies, Jacobins, and Turbits. Trumpeters were 
exhibited by Messrs. Else and Dart. 

Our readers on perusing this list will endorse our state- 
ment of the completeness of this Exhibition, of which we 
are happy to say the public availed themselves, a suc- 
Cession of visitors filling the Hull during the hours the Show 
lasted, and who seemed loth to depart, and lingered till 
packing the birds had been half completed. 


EXHIBITION OF BIRDS AT DERBY. 


Aw exhibition of birds is no strange affair in connection 
with Derby, for it is nearly eight years since the breeders of 
this town held their first public show—a local show—and 
which has continued to increase annually since that period. 
The breeders having multiplied and the interest having ex- 
tended, coupled with the town being so centrally situated in 
England, induced a few of the most enthusiastic in the cause 
to extend their operations by opening (somewhat more than 
twelve months past) an exhibition, and offering liberal prizes 
for breeders to compete from any district in England. The 
result of that show was most successful, and stimulated the 
managing committee in their efforts to make the Derby ex- ~ 
hibition equal to any. The local breeders hold their annual 
show in November, of no mean order either, and while kept 
at so respectful a distance (about two months apart) from 
the All England one in January, it acts somewhat as a feeder 
to this, and affords the breeders who may be fortunate enough 
to breed birds of a first-class description an opportunity of 
entering against any competitor, with all honour and credit 
due to them if successful. Such has been the case we know, 
for at the last grand annual All England show of Canaries, 
British and Foreign birds, and stuffed birds and animais, 
several of the Derby birds occupied prominent positions. 
The exhibition was on the 13th, 14th, and 16th inst., in the 
hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

The Canary department afforded arich treat. The Norwich 
birds were pretty well represented, the first prize being given 
to Mr. Walter in class 1, for a bird well up in colour and 
size. The same exhibitor also won the second prize, and the 
competition ran somewhat close between it and the third 
prize and one belonging to Mr. G. H. Goodwin and another 
to Mr. Hewitt. The commended bird in the same class was 
good in form and feather but lacked somewhat in colour. 
The first-prize Buff bird was rightly calculated, and belonged 
to Mr. Mackley, who has shown some capital Buff birds in 
his time. With the other winners no fault could be found, 
the losing birds, especially Nos. 14 and 15, appearing very 
coarse and rough in feather, and No. 22 with the butt 
tinge not so good as many hen birds. Some excellent high- 
coloured and well-proportioned birds were shown in Class 3, 
but the bird that took first prize must have been judged 
more for colour than form, having a head and neck too 
raking, with variegation woefully deficient. In a mixed 
class as this was we do not agree with the prizes being all 
given to the yellow birds. There is no doubt that had the 
birds shown by Master W. W. Oliver been in a class set 
apart for Buff Variegated Norwich, as at the Crystal Palace 
Show, it must have stood very forward, for itis not only per- 
fect in markings but good in shape and Buff colour, its only 
fault being the very slight crossing of the tips of the wings. 
The clear Belgian birds were fine in some points, although, 
as is generally to be found in an assemblage of “ Yellows,” 
the balancing game was going on withmany. But itis more 
difficult to get them to appear (as a true fancier would wish) 
as the Buff birds do—namely, with heads and tails down and 
shouldersup. However, the best bird in the class deservedly 
took first honours and belonged to Mr. Corbett, of Birming- 
ham, the second prize being awarded to a well-formed bird 
exhibited by Mr. G. H. Goodwin, of Derby, Mr. Rose, of 
Birmingham, carrying off third prize. The Clear Buff class, 
which was the largest, contained also the best birds, in 
fact the very best Belgian representative present. it was 
numbered in the catalogue 57, was exhibited by Mr. Rose, 
and awarded the first prize. We could not help admiring 
the bird as it appeared in the show-room, with its finely 
formed head; containing a pair of full and piercing eyes, which 
with its sweeping, snake-like neck on well-made shoulders 
and back, over which were even!y laid faultless wings, ter- 
minating with a tail long and fine, made it a gem of a 
bird. The underneath parts of the bird were also excellent, 
being favoured with a good chest and well cut off downwards. 
Although possessing as good a general form, colour, and 
feather asthe most ardent admirer of this peculiar breed of 
bird could wish, still we must find a fault, but only a slight 
fault, with the stand of the bird, which was not quite equal 
to the second-prize bird shown by Mr. John Brown, of 
Birmingham whick also was nearly as good a specimen, but 
failing in formation of head and quality of feather. The 
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third prize was won by Mr. Williams, of Nottingham, with 
@ good specimen. ‘There were several other good birds in 
the same class, mixed up with two or three sadly out of 
condition, especially one in a cage with No. 55 label upon 
it, and another with roughish feather marked 64. The 
Variegated Belgian classes were but middling, the first and 
third prizes in Class 6 being given to Mr. Corbett, and the 
second prize to Mr. Martin, Belper. One bird shown by 
Mo. Nicholson would have taken our fancy more had it been 
marked about the head to match with the wings. In Class 7 
Mr. Phillips, of Basford, showed two good birds, with which 
he won first and third prizes, and one in particular was 
possessed of kind feathering but was somewhat small. 
Mr. Corbett’s second-prize bird, and Mr. Goodwin's highly 
commended bird were fair specimens, but we cannot speak 
of the variegated classes as being so good as we have before 
witnessed. The Crested Belgians as they were styled, or 
the Manchester copy as we will call them, had five entries, 
and only a second prize was given. The Marked Belgian 
class contained several first-class birds, but we preferred the 
one which was awarded the second prize. The gold and 
silver spangled Lizards were very superior, the first prize in 
each class being won by Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chapman, North- 
ampton, was awarded second prize for a Jonque Lizard; 
Mr. Williams second-prize for a mealy Lizard, and H. 
Ashton, Esq., won the third prizes in each class. The 
Goldfinch mules were exceedingly good, the first prize in 
Jonques being given to a choice specimen shown by Mrs. G. 
Barnesby, and which has won at various exhibitions eight 
first and three second class prizes in England and Scotland. 
H. Ashton, Esq., won the second prize in each class, and 
the third prize in Jonques was given toa famous bird belone- 
ing to Mr. Crocker, Plymouth, who also entered in the same 
class a curious-looking black mule. Mr. Edward Bemrose 
exhibited a rare mealy mule, with which he easily gained first 
honours, adding another laurel to three other first prizes at 
other exhibitions. In Class 14 a first prize was deservedly 
awarded to a rare mule, bred between the Goldfinch hen and 
Cinnamon Canary, belonging to Mr. Pointon, Basford, al- 
though we should have liked to have seen Mr. Lingard’s 
Linnet mule with a prize also, but the class was not well filled. 
We never saw a bird more out ofits place than Mr. Williams’s 
Green Belgian, for the class was set apart entirely for 


mules or hybrids, and why should Judges have to contend | 


with such a mixture? The cages containing collections of 
six birds each were most excellent, and numbered seven in 
the whole, six of them receiving high commendations. Three 
of the seven aviaries contained Goldfinch mules, and were 
exhibited by H. Vauncey Crewe, Esq., of Calke Abbey, Mx. 
Walter, of Winchester, and Mr. G. J. Barnesby, of Derby, 
the latter exhibitor winning the first prize with a superb 
and even collection. The mules shown from Calke Abbey 
were the next best. The half-dozen yellow Norwich Cocks 
belonging to Mr. Walter were very showy birds. 

The British birds generally were very fine in plumage, 
but we did not think the Bullfinches so good as previously, 
and the first-prize bird must have been judged more for its 
size than plumage. As to the Goldfinch class, which num- 
bered 17, all good birds, we must admit never haying seen 
such an assemblage of these gay-looking little fellows. The 
Judges were quite rightin giving an extra prize in this class, 
and we may remark that so good were many others that 
they were fully deserving of prizes. The Brown Linnets 
were fair samples, and the winner was correctly placed, al- 
though had Mr. Key’s birds been in smarter attire it would 
have run the winner close. The Skylarks and Blackbirds 
were rightly judged, although in the latter class the losing 
birds were fine, one of them belonging to Mr. John Litton, 
Derby, was worth seeing only for the curious formation of 
its mandible. The first-prize Thrush was especially good, 
and the company it was keeping added no disgrace, the class 
being noted as very beautiful. There was one solitary Star- 
ling, and with no competition no prize was given. 

“he classes for foreign birds were made up as follows:— 
One rose-breasted Cockatoo, but no award made. Seven 
Grey Parrots were present for competition, and formed a 
conspicuous and interesting feature, some being rather talka- 
tive. ‘The firet prize was given to Mr. 'T. Biddulph’s bird, 
and the second to Mr. Corbett’s, the bird which gained first 
prize last year being commended. There was no entry 
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for Green Parrots, and a second prize was given to Mr, T. 
Harper, for a pair of Australian Grass Parrakeets, although 
we believe the awards would have been otherwise, had not 
one bird escaped from cage 201, and could not be caught 
until hunger induced a discontinuance of its flighty diversions 
some time after the awards had been made. Inthe extra 
Foreign class, Mr. Booker, Liverpool, took a first prize with 
a West Australian King Lory. In the same class, Mr. T. 
Harper, Derby exhibited a fine Lory Parrakeet, and Mr. 
Scrimshaw, of Nottingham, a pair of Cockateals, pairs of 
Diamond Sparrows, Java Sparrows, Indigo blue birds, and 
African Waxbills. There were three entries for collections 
of Foreign birds, two of which put in an appearance, and 
the first prize was very justly given to that belonging to 
Howarth Ashton, Esq., whilst a commendatory card was 
attached to Mr. Walter’s cage. 

Many fine birds, and several pens of poultry, were sent 
for exhibition and sale, including a Goldfinch and Canary 
mule braced and fastened to a frame of very tasty design, 
with a small box which the bird lifts the lid of to feed from, 
and also affixed to the frame is a little vessel from which the 
bird draws up water. It belongsto Mr. Bembridge, Not- 
tingham, and was much admired. Mr. J. W. Price showed 
a large pen containing several fine golden Pheasants. Mr. 
Walter exhibited half a dozen draweages with Goldfinches 
and Redpoles as occupants, which when hungry were obliged 
to draw up an inclined board a small waggon, descending 
each time the bird fed. Mr. Edwd. Bemrose’s very rare 
specimen of a Linnet, a pure white one, commanded much 
attention, as well it might. Mr. Scrimshaw, also sent three 
Grey Parrots, a Macaw, several Indigo blue birds, Siskins, 
and Bramblefinches. Mr. J. Price sent a Brown Owl and a . 
Hawk, and some well bred fowls were shown by Mr. G. 
Crewe, Mr. Pountain, Mr. E. Bemrose, and others. Several 
choice dogs were also exhibited by Mr. Bunting (one a 
winner of three or four prizes), Mr. Rickard, Mr. Chapman, 
and Mr. Martin. Great praise is due to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Price, and others of the Committee for so conducting 
the Show, and who wish to express their thanks to the 
librarian of the institution and also his wife (Mx. and Mrs. 
Davison), for their courtesy and assistance rendered.—Guo, 
J. Barnespy, Derby. 


PHENOMENON IN HIMALAYAN RABBITS. 


I nave kept Himalayan Rabbits for the last twelve years, 
and it is quite a common occurrence for one out of a litter 
to be black, and before two months old it turns perfectly 
white. I give mine no water, and very little green meat, 
principally feeding them on oats and bran. 

T observe an advertisement in your paper, offering Hima- 
layan Rabbits for sale at 12s. a-pair; allow me to observe 
that 6s. a-pair will buy mine, perfectly thoroughbred.— 
HiImMALAyAs. 


MR. LANGSTROTH, THE AMERICAN 
APTARIAN. 


“Our Editors” have done me no more than justice in 
believing that I should hasten to correct any error that I 
might have fallen into with regard to the above-named dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

The apiarian readers of Tum Journan or HorTIcuULTURE 
can bear witness, that I was the first to introduce Mr. 
Langstroth’s valuable book to their notice, and that I have 
always spoken most highly of it. By me also was it first 
brought to the knowledge of my friend, Mr. 8. Bevan Fox, 
who has only echoed my own sentiments in fully appreciat- 
ing its merits. 

In according to Mr. Langstroth the credit of introducing 
the frame-hive and German method of managing bees into 
America, I had not the slightest intention of representing 
him as either borrowing or copying from our Teutonic 
brethren without the most ample acknowledgement. The 
facts of the case, which are no doubt correctly stated by 
him, both in his letter to “our Journal,” and in his ex- 
cellent work on “'The Hive and Honey Bee,” seem to amount 
to this, that substantially the same results were worked out 
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by careful observation and laborious experiment on both 
sides of the Atlantic pretty nearly at the same time without 
concert or copying one from another. It matters little, 
however, to English apiarians whether the American or the 
Teuton were actually first in the race, which so far as we 
ean judge from Mr. Langstroth’s statement appears to have 
been nearly “a dead heat;” all we should do, and all I am 
desirous of doing, is to accord the full mead of praise to 
each, and to thank both most heartily for the good service 
they have rendered to the cause of scientific bee-keeping. 

Most sincerely do I congratulate the conductors of ‘our 
Journal,” on the prospect of so valuable an addition to their 
staff of apiarian contributors as the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
and T can assure him, that by none will his contributions be 
more eagerly watched for, or more warmly welcomed, than 
by—A Drvonsurre BEE-KEEPER. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BEE. 


BEE COMMOTIONS AND QUEEN ENCASEMENTS. 
(Continued from page 81.) 

Tum last case I mention is that of No. 5, a frame-hive. 

On the 12th of April, 1861, I examined this hive as no 
young bees had yet shown themselves, and as I had ob- 
served several small drones, imperfectly formed, extruded. 
My suspicions were aroused in consequence. I detest those 
little malformed drones. Their appearance always denotes 
something abnormal, and is suggestive of impending ruin. 
I drew up the frames and found in two worker-combs drone 
brood sealed, and several small drones with imperfect wines 
at large, but no worker brood sealed or hatched. A con- 
siderable number of eggs and larve were noticed in con- 
tiguity to the sealed drone brood. The cells sealed were all 
elongated, and as in ordinary drone cells they had the same 
convex coverings. The queen was not so feeble-looking as 
that of No. 13 above alluded to, whose queen was also a 
drone-breeder. On the 24th and 30th of April renewed agi- 
tations manifested themselves in this hive, and on examining 
it on this latter date, I found the queen had disappeared. I 
gave this hive a piece of brood-comb, but, as in the case of 
No. 13, it failed to rear a queen. 

From these and other cases of a kindred character, I 
concluded that the encasement of these queens and con- 
Sequent commotions were entirely caused by their extreme 
age and their abnormal condition as drone-breeding queens. 

_ The only queen I ever had which ceased to lay altogether, 
either drone or worker eves, was in 1862, and this was one 
of the two sent to Mr. Woodbury for microscopic exami- 
nation in the autumn of that year, as already stated. 

T have already given illustrations of the third class of 
queens being subject to imprisonment—namely, such young 
princesses as are not timeously fecundated. J have had 
instances of young queens, however, which remained per- 
fectly sterile throughout the entire season so far as I could 
discover, and which I consequently presumed had failed to 
get fecundated at all. 

In 1861, in consequence of the extraordinarily unfavour- 
able character of the weather, a great number of the queens 
I artificially reared during that season failed apparently to 
get fecundated at all. Two became drone-breeders, and one 
queen reared in July after having been seen taking her 
usual aérial excursions, appeared again in Aucust after the 
hive had been sent to the heath, and again during a very 
mild day after the hive was brought back, about the end of 
September. On the latter date she repeatedly came out, 
took a short cireuit, and returned. When returning a num- 
ber of bees on the board watched her proceedings, and on 
her attempting to alight repeatedly darted at her in the air, 
and struck her down to the ground. This, however, I have 
frequently noticed before in similar circumstances, and the 
only object the bees have in such freaks appears to be, to in- 
duce her to extend her flight for certain obvious reasons. 
In consequence of the repeated assaults on this occasion, 
the queen appeared really unwilling or afraid to enter. She 
flew about the whole apiary curiously examining other hives 
as if wishing to enter them. Having rested on a low hedge 
ZL caught her, and ag I had other queens in my apiary at the 


close of that inauspicious year in the same unsatisfactory 
condition, I resolved to retain her, and in this way I was 
enabled at little trouble to present a reserve queen to this 
hive which was adopted. 

I may also state that I once reared in a unicomb hive, in 
July, 1860, a queen which was somewhat malformed—a 
marked and considerable indentation being conspicuous on 
one side of the abdomen. She in due time, however, became 
fertile, although never very prolific. In the autumn of the 
following year, 1861, one of my hives at the heath, some 
twelve miles distant, lost its queen, and I despatched a 
messenger with instructions to present this queen to it to 
keep it from giving way. My friend performed the message 
successfully, as I afterwards found in the following spring, 
when, on the 15th of February, I intr duced the same mal- 
formed queen and her subjects into j: vy old unicomb domi- 
cile, in which she had been reared. O.1the 8th of March, 
on looking into this hive, I noticed the queen was encased 
in a cluster of bees. I beat the hive, but though all the 
rest of the bees went into intense commotion, the bees in 
the cluster never let the queen out of their hold. I opened 
the glass, took a twig, and separated her from the bees. 
Under the irritation produced by my separating them, one 
bee curved its body as if in the attitude of stinging. The 
queen, however, moved nimbly off uninjured, but pursued 
by the bees. Some days afterwards I found the bees again 
in commotion, and on examining the interior I found the 
queen had entered a common cell, her posterior part only 
being visible. I opened the glass, and found herdead. I 
had a strong impression at the time that the physical defect 
or malformation of this queen might have had something 
to do with her untimely end, and this impression has, I think, 
been confirmed in some other instances in my experience 
where defective queens were superseded by the rearing 
of new ones. One of the most extraordinary cases of this 
kind occurred in my apiary during the last season—so ex- 
traordinary indeed in the circumstances attending it as to 
eclipse all others. A notice of this case, however, I must 
reserve for some future occasion. Suffice it here to say that 
for the first time in my apiarian experience there was exhi- 
bited in one of my hives the wonderful phenomenon of two 
fertile queens living together in apparently the most perfect 
amity and concord. 

My treatment of the curious phenomena now under dis- 
cussion, would be incomplete did I not allude to some other 
instances of queen encasements not yet specially referred to. 

Let us briefly inquire therefore :— 

Ist. What are the effects produced by introducing a 
queen into a hive already possessed of one? 

2nd. What are the effects produced by the union of two 
or more swarms with their queens? And 

drd. What are the effects produced by the introduction of 
a queen into a queenless hive ? 

As to the first question, then. In 1859, I had in my ob- 
servatory-hive a queen which had been deprived of a hind 
leg. Whether this defect had any influence on her prolific 
powers I know not (she was by no means very fertile), but 
it produced a peculiar eccentricity in her ovipositing, which 
was very detrimental to the prosperity of the colony. Very 
frequently in attempting to deposit an egg in a cell which 
she had previously fixed upon, the abdomen would be thrust 
altogether into a contiguous cell in which an egg had been 
already laid. The result of this was, that numbers of cells 
contained several eggs. I noted a case which was narrated 
by Herr Mehring, in the German “Bee Journal,” and in- 
serted in this Journal by Mr. Woodbury, in August, 1862, 
which bore some resemblance to the one now stated by me. 
In this case, however, the queen had been deprived of two 
of her feet; but though at first her laying was of the same 
character as I have described above, yet at the end of four 
days the oviposition became more exact, and afterwards 
quite normal. On the 13th of May, having a spare fertile 
queen, I wished to see how the bees would receive and dis- 
pose of her. I opened one of the glass frames, placed 
the stranger queen on a part of the comb unoccupied by the 
bees, and shut the frame. The queen had scarcely time to 
move from the spot where I had placed her, when her presence 
was challenged by a host of sentinels that instantly at- 
tacked and surrounded her. The queen tamely submitted, 
and from 5 o’clock p.m. to 8 o’clock the following morning the 
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bees held her captive. I removed the cluster out of the 
hive, when I noticed a bee affix its sting in her body, and I 
had some difficulty in extricating it, even after the queen 
was dead. In such encasements as this, the bees not only 
seize the queen by the wings, legs, proboscis, and antenne, 
but sting her most unmercifully, and even retain possession 
of their victim till the very juices of her body appear to be 
sucked away, and when she falls from their relentless hold 
she looks like a withered dried-up carcase which has been 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere for weeks. 

In 1858 I tried a similar experiment in this observatory 
hive by introducing a stranger queen, and. the results were 
almost identical. The cluster formed around the queen I 
detached from the hive, put it aside under cover, and one 
might roll it about like a ball, so tenacious were the bees 
around their hapless victim; and they thus remained al- 
most like a lifeless mass until I forced a separation, when 
in this case the queen wasfound dead in less than half an hour. 

2nd Question.—To try the effects produced by the junction 
of swarms. On the Ist of October, 1859, I had the bees of two 
driven hives in separate skeps with their queens. These I beat 
out simultaneously upon a cloth, and permitted the conjoined 
bees with their queens to enter an observatory, in order that 
I might witness the results. The bees were very numerous, 
and some time elapsed before all were domiciled. Shortly 
after, in looking through the glass for the queens, I dis- 
covered one encased half-way up the comb, with a circle 
of bees having their heads all directed to a central point, in 
which the queen, from the smallness of the intervening 
space betwixt the comb and glass, was distinctly seen. 
She was simply imprisoned, but no attempts were made to 
sting or injure her. The other queen, I discovered, had been 
arrested on the floorboard, and surrounded also by a cluster 
of bees. This queen I disengaged in order that I might 
put her in as favourable a position as the other. With this 
view I introduced her at the top of the hive, and she de- 
scended on the comb, but she was instantly seized and sur- 
rounded as before. Both queens were thus under arrest. 
Meantime the bees got very agitated, and one-third of the 
entire population rushed out, took wing, and would have 
entered another driven hive, which happened to be sited 
near by, had I not anticipated their intentions by shutting 
thathivenp. Iimmediately, therefore, disengaged the queen 
first noticed, and showed her at the entrance, when in an 
instant a rush of bees followed her into the hive, and all the 
truants on wing speedily returned. Again the queen’s pro- 
gress was obstructed beyond the entrance, and most of the 
bees clustered outside the hive. By afternoon the bees 
quieted down, but neither of the queens was yet released. 
Next morning, on examining the interior, I found one of the 
queens at liberty, and the other was extruded dead before 


the hive. The largest queen was retained.—J. Lown. 
(Yo be concluded in our next.) 


CONDENSED MILK. 


Mosr American citizens have seen this article retailed 
from carts at theirdoors. In appearance it is a thick creamy- 
looking substance, of the consistency of molasses, which is 
afterwards reduced to suitable thinness by the addition of 
water. The advantages derived from condensing the milk 
are that it keeps sweet much longer, and is perfectly pure. 
This last is not the least desirable quality, for the consumer 
adds as much or as little water ashe chooses. We have used 
this milk in our family in large quantities for a number of 
years, and find it a very great convenience as well as luxury. 
Hor coffee it is far superior to common milk, and for young 
children, suffering with complaints incident to them, this 
condensed milk is invaluable in respect of purity; swill-fed, 
or otherwise impure milk is the last thing to give a sickly, 
teething child. 

The New York Observer contains an account of the process 
of making condensed milk ut Gail Borden’s factory, which is 
the one alluded to by us, and for which Mr. Borden obtained 
a patent several years ago:— 

“The farmers bring their milk daily ; it is poured into an 
immense boiler, the superfluous parts driven off. and the 
condensation effected in a few hours. ‘The details of the 
process are exceédingly curious and worth studying. Every- 
thing is conducted with such scrupulous regard to cleanli- 


ness, that the result is irreproachable. Even the large cans, 
in which the farmers bring their milk, are cleansed by steam 
before they go back. This prepared milk is sold daily in 
New York from door to door, as any other milk is, but its 
chief market is in the army, where it is a great blessing, as 
you will readily believe. 

“The same process is applied to the juice of Apples, and 
other fruits, and meats. Coffee is condensed in the same 
way. Indeed any article of food may be condensed by 


| this summary operation, be reduced in bulk, with all its 


nutritious qualities preserved, and packed so as to be pre- 
served fresh any length of time. To make the little cans, 
holding a pound each, a tin shop is at work constantly, 
and the workers are women exclusively. ‘They are chiefly 
American girls from eighteen to twenty years old, and 
as the machinery is driven by water and steam power, 
they have no heavy work on hand, and the business is ad- 
mirably fitted for them. They make more than a dollar a-day 
easily, and the shop makes about 8000 cans daily. <A car- 
penter’s shop makes the packing-boxes, and so the entire 
work from receiving the milk to sending it off, is done in the 
factory, and this stands or the edge of the railroad at the 
depdt, so that all labour of transporting is saved. My visit 
to this establishment was very interesting and impressive, 
for I do not recollect ever seeing a factory where so much 
order, cleanliness, and comfort were combined in a produc- 
tion so purely beneficial as this. It is the perfection of the 
art of condensing. 

Mr. Borden can condense 12,000 quarts of milk daily at 
this factory, and 20,000 in another at Brewster's station on 
the Harlem Railroad below, and there are four or five others 
in operation; one at Winsted, Con.; one at York, Pa.; one at 
Livermore Falls, Maine; and two in Massachusetts. They 
will doubtless become more and more numerous as their 
great advantages and profits become known.”—(Scientific 
American.) 


RANCIDITY IN BUTTER. 


Your correspondent ‘“Cocutn” sends you some butter 
and wishes you to account for its rancidity. Of course, I 
cannot do that, but the inquiry has brought to my vecol- 
lection a remedy for the taste of turnips in butter, which 
may be worth the attention of some of your readers. 

Some years ago on an angling excursion to the beautiful 
trout stream, the Washburn (a tributary of the Wharfe), I 
was driven by a heavy shower of rain to take shelter in a 
farmhouse, and found the farmer's wife making her butter 
ready for the market. On asking her if her butter tasted of 
turnips she said, “Oh, no, my butter never tastes, I know 
how to prevent that.” I said, “That is a secret worth 
knowing. How do you manage?” She replied. ““ When the 
mili is brought in from the cows, I have always a kettle of 
boiling water on the fire, and to every gallon of milk I 
put half a pint of the scalding hot water. I carefully stir 
milk and water together, then set it away, and my butter 
never tastes of turnips. ‘Try the experiment and you will 
find it answers.’—T .G. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Breepine Dookwine Bantams (Hy. V.).—You may breed Duckwings 
from the birds you mention; it is often done to get the chestnut wing and 
saddle, and the black breast. 

Piovons av Jeppuncu Suow.—In your report of the Jedburgh Show it 
is stated that my Owls were disqualified, but no reason is given. I entered 
a pair of Owls, and the white cock died before the Show, and not huving 
another all white, and not wishing the pen to be vacant (as I was sending 
three pens short besides), I sent a white cock with a black tail. Indivi- 
dually they are first-class birds, but not being a match they were disquali- 
fled. It may have been absurd of me sending them, but I would rather bo 
thought absurd than dishonest.—J. R. Ronson. 

Lor-rtankp Ranairs (A Beginner),—'The points are—1, length of ear; 
measuring across the head from the tip of one ear to the tip of the other 
2, width of ear; 8, colour; 4, position of cars; 6, largeness of eyo; 6, car- 
riage of body; 7, size. You can have ‘The Rabbit Book’? from our office 
free by post for seven postage stamps; in it you will find much information 
you will do well to possess, ~ 

PAnnor Sriuuprie6 ovr is Frataens (WV. 2, W.).—We have repeatedly 
warned our correspondents that a Parrot doing this is suffering from intense 
irritation, induced by over-stimulating food. Parrots in a wild state are 
strict vegetarians, and to give them meat and bones when confined is to 
stimulate them unnaturally, at the same time that they are deprived of 
execreise in the free air, Feed your Parrot upon bread and milk and fruits 
only. At the same time give it a tepid bath daily, as we recommended on 
the occasion to which you refer, 
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From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 45.1°, and its night 


temperatare 30.9°, 
0.67 inch. 


The greatest heat was 65° onthe 10th, 1S3L; and the lowest cold, 0°, on the 13th, 1955. The greatest fall of rain was 


HOUSE SEWAGE AND FRUIT. 


> RUIT and 
-_\) flavour are 
\~ ideas so 
hy intimately 
associated 
with each other 
in our minds, that 
to conceive the 
formerapartfrom 
the latter is at 
once to rob it in 
our estimation of 
all that entitles it 
to the name we know 
it by. Our village doc- 
tor has been telling 
mne of the distinctive 
meanings of the old 
Latin terms fructus 
and fruges, utterly 
depriving me of any 
right to quote the 
“ fruges consumere 


nati” in support of my, to him, very ulira fruit-eating | 


propensities. Somewhat extending the meaning of what 
were, no doubt. household words im the mouths of the 
old Roman pomologists, ] now include among the “fruges” 
that very large per-centage of nominal fruit which, alike 
on the market stalls, the dessert-table of my friends, or in 
the produce of my own orchard, has no claim to’a more 
dignified classical term than the Turnip or the Potato. I 
haye somewhere read of the Turnip, not cooked but 
neatly cut into slices, handed round to their visitors by 
some of our continental neighbours. There at least there 
Was no pretence: but to have bright rosy emblems of all 
that conjures up to the mind the idea of a delicious Apple 
presented to one, to result when tasted in a disappoint- 
ment, recalling the fabled Apples of Sodom, is carry- 
ing the sham too far. “ Frages” forsooth, I must ask 
the doctor for some Roman word infinitely less noble, 


the better to express. the relative inferiority to Turnips } 


of at least nine-tenths of all the Apples this end of 
Cheshire sends to market. But for the Jargonelle from 
a wall, the Marie Louise in ordinary seasons, even from 
a standard, and some others, far too few, “ fructus ” itself 
is lacking to convey what the word “ delicious,” which it 
were sacrilege to apply to anything else but the best of 
good fruit, is alone fitted to express. 

wour is very much a relative term. He who has 
once tasted British Queens at their best is likely to have 
avery different notion of the word as applied to Straw- 
berries, compared with him to whom Keens’ Seedling 
has been the standard of perfection. Even now it is 
difficult to understand how, only thirty years ago, the 
Royal Horticultural Society ranked as first-class dozens 
of varieties which now exist possibly only in their eata- 
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| 


looue. Year by year our standard of flavour has been 
eradually advancing, and as old trees decay and newer 
sorts come more extensively into bearing, we shall have 
an immense progress in the public demand for the very 
best. tis remarkable to notice the harmony of opinion 
as to flayour in fruit; for, take any mixed company, and 
from the infant of two years to the old man of eighty, 
the verdict as to the comparative merits of two or more 
given sorts is almost invariably wnanimous—so at least 
we have found it at the meetings of our family pomolo- 
gical society ; and I am surprised that market gardeners 
and fruiterers have not long ago seen it to their profit as 
a mere matter of business to make the general public 
better acquainted with first-class dessert fruit by attach- 
ing tastefully-executed labels to the baskets upon their 
stalls. Depend upon it that he who once bought Winter 
Nelis by name will ask again and again for the same fruit 
ere long; demand will stimulate supply, resulting at 
last in cheap and abundant provision of delicious fruit, 
«familiar in our mouths as household words.” , 
*“TJPWARDS AND Onwarbs,” in a late Number of this 
Journal (December 27, page 507), has noted a very im- 
portant fact on the question of flavour in fruit, showing, it 
would seem, pretty conclusively that liberal waterings with 
house sewage, repeated at intervals, exert a very powerful 
influence on the formation of the various secretions which 
go to eonstitute flavour in the Apple and Pear. NN ow, 
flavour being altogether a product of a period of the tree's 
erowth when any supply of moisture, and above all of 
moisture containing sewage, would in every way tend to 
defeat the object in view, it is an interesting matter to im- 


| quire how the happy result referred to in the paper on 


“House Sewage” has been brought about. What “Ue- 
WARDs nD Onwards” has done is the yery thing hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic fruit-growers have been puzzling 
their brains how to effect, and if we can see clearly how 
this has been brought about, there is no reason why what 
has been done in one well-regulated garden should not 
be done in every one equally so, within a reasonable 
approach to it in climate, soil, and situation. I presume 
the garden referred to is somewhere in the upper valley of 
the Thames, and, therefore, presenting points In common 
with a very large section of the country. 

Tn the annual growth of every fruit tree, and to a great 
extent in that of every fruit, there appear to be three 
successive stages, indicated in their pomological relations 
by the three phenomena of the settmg, the growth, and 
the ripening of the fruit. Passing over that important 
affair of the blossoming time, when the hopes of the fruit— 
grower are bound up with delicate operations of Nature.. 
which a night’s frost or a shower of rain may effectually 
defeat, let us suppose the fruit fairly set upon trees um 
the open ground, and ready to profit by the first abun- 
dant watering with sewage. We have novw, as it-were, 
so many centres of attraction, each attracting and retain- 
ing the food elaborated by itself and the leaves im its 
immediate neighbourhood, and there is little doubt that 
this process of inerease should receive no check till the 
fruit has reached nearly its full size, or at all events 
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-entered upon its ripening period. A week of cold weather, 
or a drought of a fortnight during the growing period, 
puts in peril not the size merely, but also the quality of the 
produce. Big Apples are unfortunately only too seldom 
first-rate for dessert, still, as a rule applied alike to big sorts 
and little, the largest fruit on a given tree are also the 
choicest in flavour and in texture. The Golden Pippin has 
charms in its very littleness, but the biggest of the same 
crop are invariably the best. In passing, it may be asked, 
Has it been noticed that in fruits generally, when colour is 
a constant quality, does not the flavour bear some relation 
to the intensity of the colour; the brighter and the more 
brilliant the red, the richer and more luscious the juice ? 
Not that highly coloured varieties are in any way superior 
to those of dull russet, but in varieties having a tendency 
to colour, or even to russet, are not the-individual fruits 
in which that tendency is most strongly developed, also the 
best? 

Of the positive increase of size, however, there is one 
portion that would seem more properly to belong to the 
ripening than the growing period. I refer to that rapid 
increase in the size of the Cherry and Plum accompanying 
the change of colour. Does the actual weight of dry solid 
matter increase during this change? or is the increased size 
only an accommodation of the size of the vessels to the 
altered nature of their contents, which are now less amy- 
laceous and more saccharine? ‘The latter are soluble in 
water, the former not so. Is the increase in weight not 
wholly or principally in water absorbed during the ripening 
process ? 

Though not so patent, a similar increase seems to take 
place in the early part of the ripening period of Pears, and 
I think also of Apples. 

The great agents in furthering the production of good 
fruit during the growing period are light, heat, and mois- 
ture. All these are essentials during the entire life of the 
plant; but, as during the blossoming period, a moderate 
proportion of each seems all thatis requisite for our open-air 
British fruits ; and as, whilst the fruit is ripening, light and 
heat in quantity, with only a very limited supply of moisture, 
seem the most favourable conditions, so during the growing 
period an abundant supply of all three is a necessity. Of 
light and heat we have never enough to satisfy us, and, 
somewhat strangely, the limited quantity of the one has 
been almost universally accepted as a circumstance we must 
submit to, and, quite as odd, endeavour to compensate for 
by a disproportionate increase of the other. Some day when 
we have learned to concentrate upon 9 square feet of soil or 
leaves the solar rays that would otherwise fall upon two, 
three, or five times that superficies, we shall have more 
light thrown upon fruit and fruit-culture. 

Of moisture, the third essential during the growing period, 
we want abundance, and yet we may have more than enough. 
The natural supply, more especially in this country of natu- 
ralised fruit trees, where we want a dry soil and atmosphere 
to ripen our Cherries in, at the very time when precisely 
opposite conditions are required for Apples and Pears, is 
proverbially fickle. So thoroughly, indeed, are we at war 
with the elements that we may be longing for dry weather 
for one Cherry, whilst another Cherry equally good would 
suffer from lack of moisture. ‘The clonds persist in dropping 
their fatness at most unreasonable times, and always either 
too much or too little. And here comes in the great ques- 
tion of house sewage and inrigation generally, forced on the 
attention of both gardener and farmer by the trying season 
of 1864. Prophets like “ Upwarps anp Onwarps,” who for 
fifteen years back have been crying aloud in the wilderness 
to a very heedless generation, have not preached altogether 
in vain, and the lover of good fruit will see that he, too, may 
share in the good things foretold if he but consent to turn 
to its proper use what, if it run to waste, entails heavy 
retribution upon the spendthrift in a fearful crop of half the 
ills an hospital is heir to. 

Implying by the term “house sewage” all the excreta of 
the household very largely diluted with water, it may be 
accepted at once as the cheapest, most effective, and most 
elegant medium by which in the fruit garden the soil may 
be compensated for what is abstracted from it by the fruit. 
The term “ clegant” may be a little out of place in a matter 
of manure, but nearly all adjectives are relative only. As 


Liebig says—and a very odd remark it is to occur in a volume 
on agricultural chemistry—‘ At all times the better has 
always been the enemy of the good;” so is house sewage, 
applied as I saw it yesterday, elegance itself alongside my 
neighbour’s ashpit-emptying of last week. If your garden 
produce more food than your family consume, and artificial 
manure be necessary, add it in a soluble state to your sewage ; 
it is then in the best of all conditions to assist successful 
fruit-culture. However vegetables may thrive on such fare, 
Strawberries and Gooseberries, here at least, rejoice in 
copious libations of even extra strength. ‘‘ Upwarps AND 
Onwarps”’ says better still for Apples and Pears, and all 
analogy coincides with his successful practice. 

Of all the rainfall in this country in the course of the year 
somewhat less than one-half finds its way through the crust 
of the soil, re-appearing, perhaps, in springs and rivulets; the 
remainder and greater part is returned to the atmosphere 
by evaporation from the surface of the soil, or from the leaves 
and other parts of plants. This, however, is but an imperfect 
statement of the case, for from well-ascertained data it has 
been calculated that in the summer months in the eastern 
counties of England the evaporation of moisture reaches as 
high as 97 per cent. of the entire rainfall in the same period. 
No doubt for a considerable period much of this is retained 
by the soil, contributing to the furtherance of vegetable 
growth, and finally escaping to the air through the stomates 
of the leaves after having fully accomplished its mission; 
but the fact that such a small proportion as scarcely 3 per 
cent. should find its way through the soil by filtration, shows 
what a fearful check even a very moderate drought must 
entail upon such fruits as are at the time in their growing 
period. If, as should be, the rootlets are near the surface, 
the effect is proportionately increased. 

Very unfortunately for the fruit-grower, meteorologists 
are not all gardeners. Their recorded observations are not 
tabulated, as they might and should be, first of all in re- 
lation to vegetation, the chief end that makes the weather 
worth studying. We are still treated to the antiquated 
tables of mean temperature of days and months, as if that 
were the essential element in the measurement of the atmo- 
sphere’s caloric, to the virtual suppression, or nearly so, of 
the average and extreme maxima and minima, which are 
the only very important points. Very hot days and very 
cold nights may be the best of all weather, and yet the 
tables indicate a July with a mean temperature below the 
average. So, too, as to rainfall. We may have three very 
wet days in the beginning of the month, and as many near 
its close, evidencing quite a maximum of wet, and yet the 
weather of the month may be characterised by intense dry- 
ness. Mr. Glaisher, in his abstracts, is happily reforming 
the method of expressing weather facts, and gives us, both 
as to heat and rainfall, the length in number of days, of 
cycles of heat or cold, rainfall or dryness. This is reason- 
able. We may have a few very cold days, which pull down 
heavily the average maximum of an otherwise very brilliant 
month; or an average month, less favourable to plant- 
progress than a month with alternate cycles of heat and 
cold, resulting in the same average maximum as the other. 
Ere long, I hope, in every garden we shall have a cheap 
sunshine-indicator, measuring the most potent influence 
of all, the duration each day, and at what times of the 
day, of the direct solar rays—wonder-working, above all 
things else, in both animal and vegetable worlds. Now 
that we know so much, we can afford to look half lovingly, 
as well as half pitifully, upon the ancient fire-worshippers 
of the old time before us. 

With so fickle a friend as rainfall to help us to grow 
delicious fruits, sometimes deluging us beyond our heart’s 
content, at others withholding the longed-for showers, we 
may consider ourselves as twice blest in having it within 
our power to make at least a portion of it do double duty. 
We have happily not often, as in 1860, a preponderance of 
really wet weather all summer through. We have oftener 
to regret the lengthened intervals between the wet cycles ; 
and at these times, by previously carefully storing up the 
water which usually runs to waste, we have, in irrigation, 
and, in a double sense, in house sewage plentifully diluted, 
the means of supplying the deficiency in the natural ele- 
ment. 

I may have failed fully to comprehend the system of irri- 
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gation followed by “ Upwarps AnD ONWarps;” but it seems 
difficult to understand how only two abundant waterings 
could so materially affect the quality of the fruit. Very 
wisely, he seems to have apprehended the bearings of the 
old proverb—Tt never rains but it pours,” and gives a real, 
hearty, wholesome watering when he is at it. One hundred 
tons per acre is roughly calculated at an inch of rainfall, 
and each of his waterings slightly exceeds an inch and a 
half, together exceeding a full month’s natural fall. ‘Twice, 
however, seems too seldom in the average of summers for 
fruit which does not begin to ripen till September or 
October. The secret of his success must lie in the careful 
selection of the most profitable times at which to apply the 
sewage—once, he says, just as the fruit is fairly set, and 
again when half grown. 

How this sewage watering should affect for the better 
the flavour of the fruit is worth a little inquiry. I have six 
Sturmer Pippin Apple trees, dwarfs on the Paradise stock, 
which for some years back I have taken special delight in 
subjecting to all manner of torture in the way of experiment. 
The Sturmer does little good with us here (Cheshire), as a 
standard, and even on a wall, though keeping well, it is never 
first-rate. In a favourable season it becomes mellow in 
April or May, but this is the exception ; and I have noticed 
that in ordinary years the cells of which the fruit is formed 
are smaller and more compact than in the best of seasons, 
the fruit being also less in size. The same remark applies 
to the fruit of such dwarfs, in a dry summer, as I have 
transplanted the previous autumn. In the latter case the 
leaves seem to have ripened prematurely, and ceased to 
nourish the fruit. In specimens of the Sturmer, which I have 
at present from standard, wall, and from under glass, there 
is a regular gradation in size, in compactness of cell, and in 
flavour; perhaps, also, in specific gravity. Now, may not 
the application of house sewage, as favouring increase of 
mass, tend to increase of the size of the cells, and therefore 
increase of their contents, perfecting the fruit for entering 
in due time upon the ripening period, when starch, and 
fibre, and acid, as by the wand of a magician, are trans- 
formed into that delightful combination of “rich, sugary, 
and delicious,” which the pages of Hoge’s “ Pomology” 
taught me, years ago, to look for in so many of our best 
varieties, grown where they can be, and as they should be. 

The subject is an interesting one; and if I have been 
tempted to be too critical, or over-confident in my views, 
T shall be glad if “ Urwarps anp ONWARDS,” or any one 
else, will help myself and others to a better understanding 
of a fact so many must have welcomed, as opening up a way 
to the increase of the varieties of fruit which the average of 
soils and situations can produce of really first-rate quality. 
The subject widens as it is looked upon, and a long array of 
questions rise up, insisting each upon its answer. How may 
sewage be best applied so as to avoid the loss of tempera- 
ture consequent on all surface irrigation? Should the liquid 
he heated before application, and to what degree? and is 
there any economical means by which its temperature may 
be elevated, with, in its results, a real profit, calculated in 
pounds, shillings, and pence? At what times, and how 
often, should irrigation be employed, and in what quantity ? 
Will not each fruit, and each variety, claim a distinct treat- 
ment for itself? But, truce to questions ; like every other 
new idea (and yet, whilst new, a very old one), if there be 
anything of value in it, discussion, by interested minds, 
will elicit all that is worth having; and, meanwhile, we 
may thank “ Upwarps and Onwarps” for suggesting new 
answers to the now-popular query—<What shall we do 
with our sewage ?”—F'RUIT-EATER. 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. 
No. 8. 
PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITH GROWTH. 

Tux substances necessary for the life of plants are ab- 
sorbed by them from the soil, by means of the roots, and 
from the atmosphere by means of the leaves. De Jussieu 
calls these last “aérial roots.’ Their functions, in some 
degree, resemble those of the human lungs. They absorb 
from the air the water and carbonic acid which they require. 
Roots draw from the soil mineral and saline materials, 


besides the carbon and nitrogen which artificial manures 
supply. 

The spongioles alone are the absorbing organs of the 
roots, nutritive substances are introduced by them in the 
form of liquids, which proves how indispensable water is to 
vegetation. Fluid nourishment is, therefore, the basis of 
the growth of plants. Itis elaborated in the leaves, under the 
influence of the solar rays during the day. Under the name 
of sap it ascends to the leaf-stalks, passes into the venous 
ramifications, and from thence into the cellular tissue of the 
leaf. A portion is returned to the atmosphere, the rest 
remains to feed the plant. . 

The carbonic acid of the air is also absorbed by the leaves, 
unites with the matter drawn by the spongioles from the 
soil, and is decomposed in the tissue of the leaves, in order 
to become nutritious matter. 

The sap elaborated in this manner takes the name of 
cambium, and changed in the nature which it had during 
its ascent, it becomes proper and suitable for the increase 
of the plant. The sap ascends to the leaves through the 
outer layers of the alburnum, or young wood, during the 
day. It descends during the night to the spongioles by the 
innermost layers (that is, by the newest formed) of the liber, 
composing thus a new layer of ligneous fibre, and a new 
layer of liber. This is the manner of growth in trees. There 
is, however, this difference, that while the ascent of the 
sap increases the length, the descent of the matured sap, or 
cambium, increases the breadth of plants. 

In spring, the sap-vessels are already gorged before the 
leaves show. Thence arises a pressure on the axils of the 
buds, which precipitates the young shoot into extension. 
The cambium descending, on the other hand, solidifies the 
young shoot by means of the new layers which it interposes. 
The cambium gives breadth as well as solidity. We can 
thus readily comprehend how ashoot which has pushed forth 
in some portion of a tree, deprived of the sun’s rays, is un- 
naturally long, and soft in its component parts. The leaves 
of that shoot not having been exposed to the action of light, 
the cambium has not been elaborated in the texture. The 
sap remains much as it was during its ascent; the inner 
portion of the growing shoot is spongy and soft, the cam- 
bium being the means of hardening it, and the shoot has 
received little or none. On the other hand, a shoot which 


springs from that side of the branch which is fully exposed 


to light is short, and the wood is hard, well coloured, and 
fruitful. : 

The descent of the cambium is by the innermost layers of 
the liber, and it forms the ligneous layers which cover the 
medullary canal, and also the new vessels of the liber. 

These lieneous and cortical layers, when formed from the 
cambium, elaborated in the upper leaves, are placed above 
those formed by the lower leaves. The ligneous layers 
are, however, composed from the centre outwards—t.e., the 
newest layer is that farthest from the centre. But the 
cortical layers are formed from the circumference to the 
centre—i.e., the newest Jayer is the innermost. Hach year, 
then, a new layer of alburnum covers that formed during the 
preceding year. When the cellular tissues are filled in they 
become hard, and of a deeper colour. This is the ‘“ heart” 
of the tree; but the sap does not pass through these ob- 
structed vessels any more. This portion, however, is the 
real support of the tree against violent winds. In like 
manner each year sees new liber grow, while the oldest 
layers, now external, possess no longer vitality, and become 
dry and wrinkled. 

The growth of roots is owing to the descent of the cam- 
bium, by the addition of new cellular tissue to the spongioles. 
Itis evident, then, how mutilation of these is in‘urious to 
the welfare of the tree, and how a healthy equilibrium 
between root and shoot is a first requisite to its healthy 
vitality. When these spongioles become obstructed they 
cannot absorb the materials of the soil, and thus the tree 
languishes and dies. A portion of the cambium in the 
autumn does not descend to the roots, but is reserved by 
nature to feed the young shoots before the leaves expand in 
spring. In shoots, the inner epidermis is formed by the aid 
of this reserved cambium. The first action of the spongioles 
in spring, may also. be due to its influence in some measure. 

In like manner we may readily understand the growth of 
the fruit. Fruit is composed of cellular tissue; like the 
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leaves, the epidermis is full of stomata or mouths. The 
parenchym of fruits has its functions as well as that of 
the leaves, The sap ascending from the roots is deve- 
loped therein, the useless portions are evaporated into the 
atmosphere, the nutritious substances remain in the cells, 
where they are decomposed by the oxygen to form nutri- 
ment for the growing fruit. These fruits absorb a very 
large proportion of sap for their own use, and do not restore 
it to the general use of the tree as the leaves do. This 
is how the too abundant production of fruit exhausts the 
vitality of the tree, and how the crop of one year affects that 
of the next. 

During the period ef growth fruits inhale carbonic acid, 
and exhale oxygen. But when quite ripe they absorb oxygen, 
and set free carbonie acid. When, then, all this acid is 
disposed of, and replaced by oxygen, the fruit is perfectly 
ripe, and decay is not far off. In all these processes we 
see what an important part water plays, whether in the soil 
as the means of conyeying the nutriment to the plant, or in 
the air in the condition of vapour. In the soil it dissolves 
the substances it meets there; in the body of the tree, as 
sap, it is the vehicle of these nutritive substances, and in 
the air, in the state of vapour, it remedies any undue dry- 
ness of the soil. A superabundance of humidity is, however, 
an evil. Trees grow, but produce but little fruit when 
moisture is too abundant. 

Not less important than water is air. Without it the sap 
would not be converted into cambium. The roots decay 
when withdrawn from the influence of the air. Soil must, 
therefore, be permeable. 

Without light trees could not feed, nor produce fruit. 
Light accelerates the maturing of the sap, by causing an 
evaporation of the superabundant water in the cellular 
tissue of the leaves. The roots are thus stimulated to absorb 
more liquid nourishment. The more light, the more root- 
action. A bright light is needed for the leaves to decompose 
the carbonie acid accumulated in their tissue. Light flavours 
and colours the fruit. 

Heat is also an indispensable agent in vegetation. It 
stimulates the energy of plants, especially when combined 
with moisture. Even during periods of great heat the sap, 
then much stimulated, brings into the leaves some of the 
coolness of the soil derived through the roots, thus pre- 
serving the leaves from being injured by the solar rays. 
During the winter, on the contrary, the sap circulates very 
slowly, but stillbrings with it something of the latent earth 
heat, which is higher than that of the atmosphere, and thus 
counterbalances its coldness.—T. Connines Bréuaur, Rich- 
mond House, Guernsey. 


THE CLIMBING ROSE DEVONIENSIS. 

HaAvine read in your paper “ D., Deal’s,” remarks on new 
Roses, I find he mentions having received from Mr. Curtis, 
of Torquay, two plants of a Rose said to be a fixed sport of 
Deyoniensis, and named by him a climbing Devoniensis. It 
may be interesting to your readers to know that a Rose 
similar in every respect to the one named by “D., Deal,” 
has been most successfully cultivated and sent out by Mr. 
S. Pavitt, nurseryman, Rose Cottage, Bath, for the last seven 
years, and it is the true Devoniensis. There are several 
large trees of this Rose in close proximity to the town, and 
growing with great luxuriance; one in particular has reached 
the height of 40 feet and is 19 feet wide. It is very hardy, 
having withstood the severe winter of 1860, blooms in greaw 
perfection all the season, and is almost an evergreen, 

I visited Mr. Payitt’s nursery this season, and saw fifteen 
hundred plants of this Rose, budded on the Briar, flourishing 
to a degree almost beyond belief; nearly all had shoots 3 feet 
and some of them measured 9 feet in length, with three, four, 
and five shoots to each plant, and all of the previous year's 
budding. Many of the trees were in full bloom, and most 
magnificent the blooms were.—T’. F. Anprews, 3, Locksbrook 
Place, Bath. 


Eantx Kine Poraro,—In reply to the inquiry of “I. W.” 
I beg to state that a season or two since I received from a 


Potato, I believe raised and only known in that distvrict, 
under the name of “The Early Emperor.” They are in 
shape flattish-round, colour rosy red, very shallow-eyed, and 
altogether a remarkably handsome Potato. They were 
highly recommended to me for their cooking qualities. Of 
the latter I cannot speak from experience, as up to the 
present my aim has been to secure a sufficient stock. Should 
this prove the kind wanted by your correspondent, I shall, 
on receiving his address, be only too happy to send him a 
few sets.—JAmes NicHoxuts, Higher Market Street, Tavistock. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITIONS OF THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WE have been requested to publish the following memorial 
which has been presented to the Royal Horticultural Society. 


TO THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The undersigned members of the Exhibitors’ Society and 
other exhibitors beg to call the attention of your honourable 
body to the very objectionable arrangements just announced 
for the exhibitions and meetings of your Society during 1865. 

It is with great regret that we feel hound to comment on 
them in this manner. They have, however, been condemned 
by the entire horticultural and floricultural press, and we 
consider them to be diametrically opposed to our interests 
as exhibitors, as well as to that of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and totally adyerse to the practical purposes of 
horticulture. 

It is not our object or wish to dictate to the Council. On 
the contrary, it is our earnest desire to co-operate with 
them if they will meet us in a practicable form; but with 
the arrangements as they at present exist we must most 
respectfully decline to exhibit at any of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s exhibitions for the year 1865; and we feel it 
our duty as horticulturists to communicate this intention to 
the Council without delay. 

At a meeting of the Exhibitors’ Society held a short time 
since, the following letter from a distant member, a well- 
known and successful grower of Orchids and other plants, 
was read, and heartily approved as embodying the views of 
the members generally :— 

“Your letter respecting the meeting of the Exhibitors’ 
Society is to hand. I am sorry it is not convenient for me 
to attend, owing to the great distance Iam from you, and 
the loss of time it would entail. 

«As the meeting is to take into consideration the pro- 
gramme of the Royal Horticultural Society, I may venture 
to express my opinion of it in a few words. 

“In the first place, I decidedly object to the shows at 
South Kensington taking place on Saturdays. If necessary 
I might even enforce a stronger argument on behalf of 
myself and other country exhibitors living at a great dis- 
tance from London than the one so ably written and pub- 
lished in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for December 8rd, p. 1157, 
and signed “G. B.,” inasmuch as those exhibitors who are 
situated as I am are obliged to make the journey home on 
Sunday, and unload our plants, which keeps us hard at 
work all day, besides haying our several establishments 
unsightly on the very day they are required to be in the 
greatest order. : 

“The letter to which.I have referred deserves to be read 
to the meeting as an answer to Sir Joseph Paxton’s letter 
respecting his visit to an establishment near London when 
the plants were gone to win the stakes. It is what it 
deserves. 

“In the second place, I consider the special weekly and 
floral decoration shows a complete farce. The fortnightly 
meetings might eventually be of some interest if small 
prizes were offered for small collections of different subjects 
in their respective seasons, in addition to awards which are 
at present offered for new and vare horticultural productions, 
so as to make them partake more of the character of a minor 
flower show—something after the character of the meetings 
which were formerly held in Regent Street. 

“In the third place, I consider the whole general pro- 
gramme a great mistake, more detrimental to hortieulture 
than otherwise; and I think this meeting should take into 


friend residing at Bude, North Cornwall, a few sets of a new | consideration the propriety of offering advice to the Horti- 
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cultural Society in time—that is to say, we should not, as 
& society of exhibitors, deeply interested, see it fall to the 

und without some exertion on our part. i 

“As the expenses attendant on all these endless exhi- 
bitions, fétes, &c. (and of no practical use), would ruin any 
society however wealthy, the fact that our young Society 
has been the means of working much good already should 
encourage us all to persevere in the good work. ¢ 

“Tt is useless for me to say more, other than to give you 
some idea of the views I entertain regarding the Horticul- 
tural Society's proceedings. Should you think it worth 


- while you are quite at liberty to read this to the meeting.” 


It will be seen that holding the exhibitions on a Saturday 
is one great grievance; but there are many other unsatis- 
factory matters of detail that cannot be stated in a letter, 
but which can if desired be pointed out by a deputation to 
confer with the Council, or otherwise, as they may decide. 

It is right to add that it was unanimously resolved at the 
meeting above alluded to that— . 

«Tn consequence of the programme of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society for the year 1865 being so diametzically 
opposed to the interests of exhivitors, the members pledge 
themselves not to exhibit at any of the Society’s exhibi- 
tions unless the arrangements are modified to a practicable 
extent.” 

HOLLAND, J., carderer to R. W-. Peake, Esq., Isleworth. 
JAMES, J.. gr. te W. F. Watson. Esq., Isleworth. 
FAIRBAIRN, J., Sion House, Isleworth. 

SUTTON, W., er. to Lieut.~Col. Jeakes, Winchmore Hill, Highgate. 
HALL, G., er. to Miss Burdett Coutts, Highgate. 

WEIR, J., The Elms, Hampstead. 

BAKER, G., gr. to A. Bassett, Esq., Stamford Hill. 

YOUNG, W.. gr. to R. Barclay, Esq-, Highgate. 

TAYLOR, W., Lauderdale House, Highgate. 

CHILMAN, H., gr. to Mrs. Smith, Ashtead House, Epsom. 
MASTERS, J., gr. to — Bodkin, Esq., West Hill, Highgate. 
PEED, B., gr. to Mrs. Tredwell, Lower Norwood. 

PENNY, C, gr. to H. H. Gibbs, Esq., St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 
CARSON, S.. gr. to W. R. G. Farmer, Esq., Nonsuch, Cheam. 
KAILE, WM., gr. to Earl Lovelace, East Horsley Towers. 
WHITBREAD, T.. gr. to H. Colyer, Esq., Dartford, Kent. 
PAGE, J., gr. to Wm. Leaf, Esq , Park Hill. Streatham. 
WILLSON, W., gr. to W. Marshall, Esq., Enfield. Z 
MEADS, W., er. to Raikes Currie, Esq., Blackwater, Hants. 
POTTLE, J., gr. to B. D. Colvin, Exq., Woodbridge, 

ALLAN, W.,, er. to Earl Stradbroke, Wangford, Suffolk. 
SHRIMPTON, J., gr. to A. J. Doxat, Esq., Putney. 

YOUNG, J., gr. to W. Stone, Esq , Leigh Park, Hants. 
BULLEN, R., gr. to A. Turner, Esq., Leicester. 

MAY, W.. gr. to J. Spode, Esq., Hawsesyard Park, Rugeley. 
HOYLE, G. W., Oxford Road, Reading. 

PERRY, C. J.. Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. 

HOLE, S. REYNOLDS, Caunton Manor, Newark. 
RADCLYFEFE, W. F., Rush on Rectory, Blandford. 
BAILEY, THOMAS, Shardeloss, Amersham, 

LYNN, W., Hedsor Gardens, Maidenhead. 

STEVENS. Z., Trentham, Staffordshire. 

HOWARD, —, er. to Jas. Brand, Esq:, Bedford Hill, Balham. 
COOPER, Dz., The Limes, Slough. 

H. LANE & SON, Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 

B.S. WILLIAMS, Holloway. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON & GCO., Pine Apple Place. 

J. DOBSON & SON, Isleworth. 

S. WOOLEY, Cheshunt. 

W. CUTBUSH, Barnet. 

W. CUTBUSH & SON, Highgate, 

Cc. TURNER, Slough. 

O. RHODES, Sydenham Park. 

CANNELL, —, Woolwich. 

J. & J. HAYES, Edmonton. 


We are informed that there are four or five other influ- 
ential nurserymen, who, though they decline to sign the 
memorial, will act in accordance with the memorialists. 

To this memorial the Council returned the - following 
answer :— 

Royal Horticultural Society, South Kensington, W. 
25th January, 1865. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Council of the Royal Horti- 
eultural Society to acknowledge the receipt of 2 memorial, 
which, on behalf of certain exhibitors at the Society’s former 
shows, you have done me the honour to transmit for the 
consideration of the Council. 

The Council desire me to express their regret that the 
arrangements they have made in respect to the exhibitions 
of the ensuing season should have proved distasteful to any 
exhibitor, but as the programme has already been made 
public they feel themselves pledged to adhere toit. At the 
same time they would observe that they will not consider 
themselves precluded from introducing any modification or 
alteration in them that experience may hereafter prove to 
be desirable. 


It would appear from the memorial that exception is taken 
—lst, To the special shows; and 2nd, To the day (Saturday) 
on which the great and special shows are to be held. 

As regards the first, the Council have only to remark that 
their object in establishing what they have termed special 


shows was to give a fresh impetus to horticulture by calling 


special attention to particular tribes of plants; and as re- 
gards the second objection, they have only to remind the 
remonstrants that in making choice of Saturday they are 
but reverting to the practice of Chiswick in its palmiest 
days, when the facilities for locomotion were infinitely less 
than at present. 

The Council desire me, therefore, to express their hope 
that those who have sigaed the remonstrance will reconsider 
their decision as to the course they intend to pursue.—I am, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

; Anprew Murray, Assistant Secretary. 

My. O. Rhodes, Secretary, Exhibitors’ Society. 


ROSE GOSSIP. 


From all quarters one hears the ery, ‘“‘ Never was there 
such a demand for Roses as this season.” The difficulty 
has been, I have been told by more than one grower, to 
execute the orders; while such kinds as have received fa- 
vourable notice from time to time are so run upon that it 


| has been impossible to obtain them. Charles Lefebvre, for 


example, has not only been largely increased here, but I 
know more than one nurseryman who has imported hun- 
dreds of them from France, and yet they have been “sold 
out.’ This is very encouraging—encouraging to Rose- 
fanciers, for it promises them a treat, for unquestionably all 
this implies an increased number of exhibitors. and perhaps 
of exhibitions; and encouraging to those who venture to 
act as guides in such matters, for it shows that their opinions 
are well read, considered, and acted upon, while it imposes 
on them great carefulness in their recommendations when 
they know that it is not merely that they are expressing 
their opinion, but that in so doing they are unconsciously 
acting for weal or woe on hundreds of others. I have ascer- 
tained that the demand for standards has not equalled in 
proportion what it used to be. It is just possible that the 
severe lesson taught in 1861 has led people to see the greater 
advantage of dwarf plants, or that the Rose is now more 
grown for ornamental purposes than formerly, and that 
standards are not considered so sightly. Doubtless there 
is avast number still sold, but those budded on the Manetti 
and grown as dwarfs are more in favour. This being the 
case, I would desire to say a few words once more in favour 
of the plan adopted first either by Mr. Charles Turner, of 
Slough, or Mr. C. J. Perry, of Castle Bromwich—viz., that 
of pegging down the shoots instead of cutting them short 
back. Iam sure that if it were tried with, say, a few only 
for the present year, the number so treated would be in- 
creased every year. To those who, like myself, dwell in a 
windy corner of the world this plan has immense recom- 
mendations ; for so much am I exposed, that in one of our 
recent gales a dwarf plant of Cécile de Chabrillant budded 
close down was blown clean out of the stock! This plan, 
known to many of your readers, consists in pegging down 
the shoots instead of cutting them back, the tip of the shoot 
being shortened a few inches. The result is that from each 
eye on the upper part of the branch a shoot springs, and 
when these are in bloom the effect is charming; and then 
from the centre, thus well exposed to all the influence of air 
and sun, shoots 4, 5, and 6 feet lone start up in the summer. 
These are to be in a similar manner laid down, and the old 
ones cut away at the pruning-time some time in March. I 
am sure that if growers were to try it they would see the 
advantage of it. Of course, it is only wheu the buds are 
put in very low down that this can be done; and then the 
bud should be completely covered, by which means a double 
supply of strength is gained, roots coming out from the 
Rose as well as from the stock. 

I find that Imade a slight blunder in my notice of climbing 
Devoniensis in saying that the sport had been fixed by Mr. 
Curtis, such not being the case, as he tells me he is quite 
ignorant of the manner in which it was obtained; but the 
fact is none the less sure that to him is due the credit of 
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giving us a great acquisition to our gardens, for he informs 
me that he has had shoots on it 12 feet long—enough to 
make any one’s mouth water; and as we have a climbing 
Fairy Rose in Cinderella, there is no knowing what sports 
we may have. 

Thave heard some rumours of reviving a National Rose 
Show, the proposed plan of having all shows at the Royal 
Horticultural Society on Saturdays completely precluding 
many of the most ardent admirers of the Rose from being 
present, and it being thought by many desirable to have an 


independent show, such as it was when first originated by’ 


Mr. Hole. Whether this will be effected it is impossible to 
say; but certainly there is no fower but the Rose which can 
support of itself an exhibition as it has done for years. 

Have any of your readers, I wonder, experienced this 
result with regard to that excellent yellow Rose Celine 
Forestier, that when grown on a wall it will not flower, 
or at any rate flowers very sparingly? I had a fine plant 
of it that made shoots § or 9 feet long, but I had nothing 
but a few indifferent blooms; while on plants as standards 
and dwarfs there was an abundant bloom. Triomphe de 
Rennes, on the other hand, blooms profusely in the same 
situation. A knowledge of these points would greatly help 
Rose growers, and prevent much disappointment. Good 
folk often imagine that their little experience is not worth 
recording; but I am quite sure that if observations were 
more freely given, a great deal of valuable information might 
be gained.—D. Deal. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Frs. 4. 

THE speciality for this occasion was Crocuses, but of these 
there were no exhibitors. Messrs. E. G. Henderson con- 
tributed a collection of fine-foliaged plants, comprising Dief- 
fenbachia grandis and Baraquiniana; Ficus Lyalli, with 
polished pale green foliage ; Ficus Grelli, with shining dark 
green leaves, not unlike those of Theophrasta imperialis ; 
Cupania filicifolia, with very graceful and elegant Fern-like 
leaves; Dracenas, &c. From the same exhibitors came also 
Cyanophyllum magnificum and Spherogyne latifolia, the 
specimen of the latter with fine large broad leaves. For 
the above exhibitions Messrs. E. G. Henderson had first- 
class certificates. Mr. Bull, Chelsea, had similar awards 
for a collection of Dracwnas, and another of Agave, Yucca, 
Roezlia, Beaucarnea, and Bonapartea; and a second-class 
certificate for Skimmia fragrans, a fine new hardy shrub, 
which produces an abundance of fragrant white flowers. 

Mr. W. F. Catleugh, Hans Street, Chelsea, exhibited a 
number of Chinese Primulas, well fringed and high in colour. 
This strain, it was stated, was obtained by selecting the 
highest coloured and most perfectly fimbriated, and fer- 
tilising the one with the other. For these Mr. Catleugh 
had a first-class certificate; and a similar award was made 
to Mr. Ingram, gardener to Her Majesty, for a finely-flowered 
Rhododendron ; and to Mr. Miller, gardener to Lord Foley, 
Worksop, for a basket of very good Mushrooms. 

We take this opportunity to remark that the conservatory 
is now well worth a visit, the baskets along the front having 
been painted afresh; and Mr. Eyles has had them filled 
with Hyacinths, Early Tulips, Solanum capsicastrum, Skim- 
mia, Azalea amoena, &c., variously arranged. The effect of 
the whole is excellent. Im one basket, at the western end, 
Berberis nepalensis is producing numerous spikes, each 
about 8 inches in length, of its fine yellow flowers. It is 
evidently deserving of more extensive cultivation than is at 
present accorded it. 


RABBITS AND BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM. 

Ty answer to Mr. Fish’s inquiries respecting Berberis 
aquifolium being eaten by rabbits and hares, I planted in 
1862 about 3000 plants of it with Privet, Yews, Hollies, 
Rhododendrons, and other things, and I am sorry to say it 
is quite as much eaten by these animals as anything else. 
In fact, I think more so than the Privet, and it is not the 
young shoots they eat so much as the old wood. Evenstrong 
shoots 2 to 3 feet high they bite in two a few inches from 
the ground, and there is nothing I know of that escapes 
their nibbling propensities except Rhododendrons; and 
nothing makes a better cover where the soil suits them. 


| 
| 


The best remedy I have yet met with is to dress the trees 
with coal tar very much weakened by mixing urine, night 
soil, and soot with it. Of course, the tar must not be used 
too strong, or the remedy will prove as bad as the disease. 

I trust My. Fish’s inquiries may induce others to give an 
account of their experience.—W. Brown, Himdon. 


STRAWBERRY FORCING. 


Mucx of the success attending the forcing of Strawberries 
depends on the preparation of the plants. ‘The main points 
are to have strong plants with their buds well developed, 
and the pots filled with roots. Various modes of preparing 
the plants are adopted, but there are three which I know to 
be attended with very good results. 

One mode is, to take the moderately strong runners in 
August, and prick them out in nursery-beds about 3 inches 
apart every way. If light the soil is made firm by treading 
it firmly. Water is given freely, and slight shade until the 
plants become established. The situation should be open. 
In this position they remain until the following March, when 
they are taken up with a little ball and potted in 34 and 
43-inch pots—the former for the early forcing small kinds, 
as Black Prince and May Queen; the latter for main crops 
of the old Wellington, Keens’ Seedling, Oscar, and Sir 
Charles Napier ; also, for British Queen for late crops. The 
soil should consist of strong turfy loam from rotted turves 
a year old, chopped pretty fine with a spade, but not sifted ; 
and for the culture of the Strawberry in pots I prefer this 
compost without any mixture of manure whatever. The 
pots should be washed clean both inside and outside, and 
but one crock placed over the hole. On this a little rough 
sod will also act as drainage, and the roots will ramify 
through it. If a little soot be sprinkled over it worms will 


| not like to come through the hole, besides the Strawberry 


roots are particularly fond of the soot, which is the best of 
manures for Strawberries. Pot the plants firmly, and let 
the crown be elevated in the centre of the pot. Give a good 
watering and on no account allow them to become dry after- 
wards, watering overhead twice weekly with soot water. Soot 
water is a certain cure for the attacks of red spider. After 
potting half plunge the plants or pots in coal ashes in an 
open situation, and if the floor is formed of ashes and boil- 
ing coal tar it will be impervious to worms. The flowers 
should be pinched out as they show. 

In June the plants will be strong, and should be potted 
forthwith into their blooming-pots, which should be six- 
inch for the early, and seven-inch for the main crops. At 
this potting the drainage is made more certain by placing 
more crocks at the bottom than in the former case, but three 
pieces of pot are ample; a little rough fresh sod is quite as 
good a drainer as a larger amount of crock drainage. Pot 
with the ball entire, and ram the soil around the ball quite 
firm. Be careful not to sink the crown but keep it well up, 
its base level with the surface, and allow a quarter of an inch 
below the rim of the pot for watering. The plants should be 
plunged as before, and be kept well watered, giving water 
overhead on the evenings of hot days. Move the plants 
frequently to prevent their rooting into the soil, cutting off 
the roots outside, which will cause fresh ones to be emitted 
inside the pot. ‘The plants should not be huddled together, 
but have room for their foliage so as to enjoy light and air. 
Under no circumstances ought they to be suffered to flag for 
want of water. All runners should be pinched off close. 

By the second week in September the plants should be 
stood on boards or slates about 1 foot from the base of a 
south wall, and no water given except enough to keep the 
soil just moist, and to prevent the leaves flagging. Towards 
the middle of October the plants may be placed in a cold 
frame, especially those intended for first work, the later 
sorts being plunged in ashes or tan in a sunny place, to be 
transferred to frames as room can be found for them. Whilst 
in the frame they are to have air daily, and protection from 
rains and severe frost by a covering of mats. These plants 
will please most people, and for a cold locality where runners 
cannot be had early it is almost the only mode of raising 
plants to have fruit early and with certainty. 

Another method is to lay a runner in a small pot as 
early as runners can be obtained, placing a small stone on 


‘bottom of the pot im three weeks or so, they will obtain 
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it to prevent its being blown off with the wind, and if 
another runner show beyond the first cut it away. Water 
daily if the weather proves dry. In ten days or a fortnight 
the roots will show themselves at the drainage-hole; the 
plant is then severed from its parent, placed in a cold frame, 
and kept moist and shaded for a few days until it recovers 
the check consequent on its separation. In a week or ten 
days at the farthest the plants are potted in their blooming- 
pots, and treated in the same manner as stated for those 
from runners of the previous year, except that they are 
more freely watered after removal to a warm sunny situation, 
not diminishine the supply much until the end of Septem- | 
ber or beginnine of October. These plants make good 
forcers, but will not produce so fine a crop, nor be so early 
or certain in their bearing as those from late rnnners of the | 
previous year, at least they never were so with me; and it | 
is in a great measure due to the hard pushing of young | 
plants that the Black Prince is an indifferent setter early in ; 
the season. 
A third method is to prepare six-inch pots for the small | 
growers or early kinds, and seven-inch pots for the late sorts | 
by placine two or three large crocks over the hole. and then | 
a little rouch compost. Placing a handfal of soil in the pot, 
beat it frm with a rammer, and continue to add more soil 
and ram until the soil is level with the rim in the centre, | 
‘but a quarter or half inch below it at the sides. The soil | 
should not be very wet, but only just moist. The pots 
are then taken to the beds in the open garden—to those 
only which are in an open situation—and placed near the } 
plants so that the rnnners can be laid exactly in the centre 
of the pots, making no hole or hollow, but simply placing 
the runner on the soil in the centre of each pot, and laying 
a small stone on it on the side next the old plant. If there } 
is another runner above the one layered, cut it of close to 
that in the pot, and if any more are pushed pinch them off 
as they show themselves. The runners should be watered 
daily in dry weather, and though they will be rooted to the 


more strength if left attached to the parent until the middle 
of September than if severed when first well rooted. The 
pots should be raised frequently, and any roots that run 
through into the soil rubbed off when young and brittle. If 
the roots are allowed to take fast hold of the soil the plants 
receive a check they never recover, besides the roots are 
wanted inside the pot, which cannot be too full of them. 
When severed from the parent, the plant or plants should 
be removed to a sunny situation, placing the pots on rough 
ashes, or plunging them in ashes, tan, or sawdust, which is 
better. These form excellent plants for forcing after January ; | 
but they are not so good in my estimation as those treated | 
accordine to the two preceding modes. 

A fourth method, and it isthe last that I shall name, is to 
take the earliest rnnners in the last week in July. if they are | 
to be had, but not later than the first week in August. Select H 
good strong runners and pot them in 60-pois, placing them | 
in a close frame and shading slichtly until established. The | 
pots beins crammed with roots, in three or four weeks the 
plants may be potted, the earlier Kinds into 43-inch pots, 
and these for the main-crop sorts into six-inch pois. After 
potting they may be placed in an open situation, sunny and 
sheltered, but not shaded on any accouni, and if plunged | 
they are all the better. Here they may remain until the | 
Jast week in November, when they should be transferred 
to a frame, orchard-house, or any cool house, and be kept 
‘dry rather than wet during the winter. These make nice 
plants for forcing after February, but they are of no value 
for hard forcing. It is a good system for orchard-honses 


_ and cool vineries, but the preceding is a still better one — 


G. ABBEY. 
(Zo be continued ) 


UTILITY OF LOOSENING THE SOIL. 

I wave seen at different times statements in your paper 
from Mr. Fish, and others, that the looser the suriace, the 
greater will be the moisture of the soil. 

Without questioning the experience of practical men, I 
venture to ask the reason of this. The looser and rougher the 
soil, the larger must be the surface of earth exposed to the 
air, and, consequently, the greater one would imagine the 


evaporation to be. A block of ice, we know, is kept from 
melting by wrapping itin a wet blanket, the rough surface 
of the blanket throwing off, by evaporation, more moisture, 
and with it heat, than any covering of a smoother texture 
would do. How is it, then, that a like irregularity of sur- 
face does not produce a like rapid evaporation of moisture 
from a crumbling and friable soil? Is it that the loose soil 
is even more quick in imbibing moisture from night dews, 
than it is in exhaling it during sunshine? This is certainly 
the case with tan, which for the reason above stated, must 
evaporate largely, but which must absorb more; for, even 
if but an inch thick, it has always moisture underneath it. 
This power of absorption in 2 loose soil may account for its 
greater moisture, if there be no doubt about if, but I 
should like to be assured that this is the fact. 

My object is more than to satisfy a curious inquiry. I 
have reason to believe that the firmer the soil is trodden 
round fruit trees growing on a licht soil, apt to be scorched 
in summer, the more the trees will fourish. Butif it be 
true that loose soil attracts moisture, then the more that 
in which my trees grow is trodden, the less moisture they 
will have, and moisture is above all things what they want. 

l have looked into Thompson, Lindley, and Johnson, for 
information, without success. Perhaps best of all would be 
a soil beaten hard below, covered with half an inch of loose 
earth on the surface.—W YESIDE. . 

[Loosening a soil by forking and other gardening pro- 
cesses, benefits in various ways the plants grown upon it. 
Té enables the air to penetrate, and the oxygen and carbonic 
acid of the air are requisite applications to the roots of 
plants, and the moisture of the air is thus also deposited 
within the soil. Being so deposited, the looseness of the 
soil also checks its evaporation, for loose soil conducts heat, 


| or becomes heated, much more slowly than the same soil 


consolidated, because the spaces between its particles are 
filled with confined air; airin a state of rest being one of 
the worst conductors of heat. A blanket is wrapped round 


| ice to prevent its melting, because all woollens are bad con- 


ductors of heat, and one cause of their being such bad con- 
ductors, is that the spaces between their interwoven fibres 
are filled with air in a state of rest. That consolidated 
earth becomes heated more readily than the same earth 
loosened, has been proved by experiment. Tan and cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse retain the moisture beneath them for the 
same reason, between their fragments are spaces filled with 
confined air. Consolidating the earth over the roots of fruit 
trees is one of the most fatal of practices, and where if is 
superlatively effected by having the surface turfed so that 
no loosening is effected for lustrums of years, weakly trees 
with little of annual growths, but abundance of lichens on 
the trunks and branches, are the usual consequences. 
Eps. ] 


PLANT JUDGING. : 
I acres with Mr. Findlay that plant judging, especially 
in the country, where local influence is brought to bear. 
wants looking into. Here are three judges—A, B, and C- 
A and B know one another, and agree to back each other, 


| and “snub” down the impertinent observations of C. Aor 


B, on arrivine at a class, says No. 7 is Al. Exactly so, 
eries the other. C knows better, and will know presently 
that he may as well hold his tongue, or agree with deaf 
and dumb men. If you put two professionals and an 
amateur together. C will probably represent the amateur. 

I cannot but think that concealing names is all moon- 
shine. I never saw fairer adjudications than at the Rose 
Exhibition at the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, where every 
man’s name was attached to his box. We want men of 
calibre, who do not care about offending any one, client, 
friend, or not. The maintained hich character and integrity 
of such men will be more beneficial to them than favouritism 
and nepotism. The names of the three judges should be 
written on the prize card, and they should each be made to 
Write opposite their names “ For” or “Against,” as the case 
may be. This would make them cautious; and the people 
will then see their judgment, and, if competitors are dis- 
appointed, they will still be better satisfied. No doubt such 
a plan is open to objections ; but erroneous judgments and 
intentional dishonesty are open to far greater. If men are 
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determined to be dishonest, I fear there is no other cure 
but to get rid of them. The publication of the names of 
competitors, and the judgments, will enable you to catch 
more easily (if guilty of palpable favouritism) nurserymen 
and amateur “chums,” and nurserymen and amateur clients. 
As to country places, the nepotism is fearful. ‘ 

I only throw out the above as a hint, which more expe- 
mienced persons may improve upon. I hope false delicacy 
will never hinder any one from stating his objections to 
anything that I advance. Human nature is human nature,, 
and I am not for allowing it the flimsy veil of mere nominal 
concealment. See the folly of it. I helped the year before 
Jast to adjudicate the amateurs’ Roses with two good pains- 
taking and upright judges, Mr. Wood and-Mr. Perry. The 
first prizes fell in all instances most justly to Mx. Hedge. 
After I saw the name of Mr. Hedge affixed to class 1, I knew 
all his Roses in all classes; I knew them by the boxes, by 
the moss, by the mode of setting out, no less than by the 
superior growth of the Roses. I may say, from recollection, 
that he was only once nearly approached—viz., in the 
twenty-four singles, by Canon Fisher, of Sarum, our most 
distinguished western amateur. The very superior Roses 
in both lots stood in the relation of nineteen to seventeen, 
and in both cases the remainder were good. In country 
places the concealment of names is a farce. In London you | 
do not want to conceal the names, because first-rate men | 
are appointed, who, had they no conscience, know that the | 
eyes of the horticultural and floricultural world are upon | 
them. The “press” is there! The “press,” in London, 
is a very good judge. 

In conclusion, I think that professionals should never | 
be secretaries of societies; that secretaries should not be | 
allowed to accompany the judges, nor to entertain them; | 
that the fairest judges in country places are the gentle- | 
men’s head gardeners; that getting distant judges, even | 
leading men, by no means necessarily secures right and 
honest judgments. In all cases it depends upon the cha- 
racter of the men employed. I am for protecting judges, | 
but I am not for allowing them to make capital out of the | 
public property. 

As regards objections made by competitors, they should | 
be stated before the judges leave the show. No attention 
should be paid to them afterwards. Objections should never 
be made except where the erroneous or fraudulent judgment 
is palpable. Some allowance must be made for differences | 
of opinion, or written rules for adjudication must be laid 
down.—W. F. Raveiyrrs, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


LA CONSTANTE AND SOME OTHER 
STRAWBERRIES. 


I was quietly reading your Number of the 10th of 
January, when I was startled by the account H. Taylor, 
Esq., of Fencote, Bedale, gave of his plants of La Con- 
stante Strawberry. I at once posted off in search of my 
gardener and thus addressed him. “ What do you think Tur 
JOURNAL of HorricunTurE says of La Constante Straw- 
berry? ‘hat the runners require to be potted and kept 
under glass during the winter; that it is to be feared it will 
not suit the climate of England.” ‘ Why, sir,” he replied, 
“it is one of the hardiest Strawberries we have.” “ Exactly 
so,” I said. “And now, can you tell me how many plants we 
have of this variety?” “Well, sir, there’s that long row 
there. It contains more than 250 runners. Then there’s 
in the border 50 plants I transplanted last September; and 
there's 90 plants in the Strawberry-bed which bore so well 
last summer. Besides these, I’ve a lot more in reserve, as I 
divided a few of the oldest plants last autumn. You've 
nearly 450 plants if all of *em were counted up.” 

I state this in order to show that I have knowledge of, 
and acquaintance with La Constante Strawberry. I pro- 
cured some plants of it years ago from that excellent fra- 
garian, Mr. Nicholson, of Waglescliffe, when he first sent it 
out. The summer following I was so pleased with the un- 
rivalled flavour of the fruit, and the close compact habit of 
the plant, that I have caused it to be grown here extensively. 
I live in a colder climate than that of Bedale, and yet I am 
not aware that I have Jost a single plant through frost or 
cutting winds. ‘This variety of Strawberry has endured a 


temperature of 12° below zero (for my thermometer placed 
on the ground at 9 o’clock P.a., on Christmas-eve, two years 
ago, indicated that extreme amount of cold), uninjured. 
Surely this is ample proof of its hardiness. It requires, how- 
ever, good and patient treatment, for it puts forth its rmnners 
so late in the autumn that they are not able to gain size 
and strength sufficient to bear frnit the following summer. 
I will briefly state the mode of treatment adopted here with 
success. 

In the autumn a trench is dug more than half a spit deep, 
a quantity of hotbed manure is spread in it and covered 
over with soil. Here the runners are planted 6 inches apart 
as soon as they are fit to be separated from the parent plants. 
They are watered if necessary from time to time, until they 
have rooted freely into the soil. About Christmas they are 
mulched with strawy manure, care being taken not to smother 
the plants. In the August following, another trench is dug 
about a spit deep. This is well manured, and covered over 
with soil to the level of the earth around. The yearling 
plants are taken up carefully with a trowel, and they are 
planted in this prepared ground in patches of two or three 
togetber, a space of 14 or 15 inches intervening between 
each patch. They are mulched again at Christmas. The 
following summer plants so *treated have never failed to 
produce an abundant crop of first-rate fruit. The plants 
may be suffered to remain undisturbed for two seasons, 
when they should be again removed after fruiting into fresh 
ground well manured. 

Carolina Superba and Crimson Queen receive the same 


| treatment. All my other sorts of Strawberries yield good 


crops from runners the first year, they are then thrown away, 


| fresh plantations being made yearly about the first week in 


August, if possible. I have not grown the Empress Engénie, 


| because Dr. Hogg in his “ Fruit Manual,” Second Edition, 


describes it as ‘‘ Rather a coarse-looking and very large 
Strawberry, not remarkable for any excellency of flavour.” 
I cannot see the advantage of growing these inferior varie- 
ties, Eugénie, Victoria, Oscar, and a host of others, simply 
because they are abundant bearers. Why sacrifice quality 
to quantity? Plant a row more of the finest varieties and 
the desired quantity is also attained. 

The following sorts are the finest known, and they will 
satisfy every want:—British Queen, Carolina Superba, Crim- 
son Queen, Eclipse, Emily, Frogmore Late Pine, La Con- 
stante, Rivers’s Eliza, La Chalonnaise. This kind, however, 
is not required where the British Queen succeeds. To this 
list may be added Dean’s Lord Clyde, Bicton Pine, and 
Elton Pine. The last-mentioned variety, though not re- 
markable for flavour, is the best late Strawberry. All 
these I either have grown or still continue to cultivate in 
my garden, and can safely assert that they are perfectly 
hardy, unrivalled in flavour, and excellent for preserving. 

It may not be generally known that plants of new or rare 
Strawberries when first obtained from the nurseries, often 
fail to exhibit their true character, and appear to be of a 
tender and delicate growth. Here, both Crimson Queen 
and Frogmore Late Pine did not show to advantage until 
their third summer—that is, until I had raised plants from 
runners grown here. This may account for the supposed 
delicacy of La Constante Strawberry.—A FRAGARIAN. 


GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


I ar glad to be able to give your correspondent some little 
experience on the above subject. 

First, I do not think it advisable, if possible, so far as 
horticultural erections are concerned, exeept on Mr. Cran- 
ston’s plan. Why I think so will be stated hereafter. 

Some two years since wishing to add about 300 feet of 
glass to my houses, I purposed doing it with rafters and 
glazing thereon, as I had seen similar erections apparently 
glazed without putty. I elected to try the plan and save 
trouble and expense, so I consulted my handy man with 
whom the idea took considerably, being new I suppose, 
and we (for I must have a hand in the downfall of putty), 
having the rafters fixed, began to lay the glass on, beginning 
at the bottom in the most orthodox manner possible, when, 
alas! after about half an hour's trial we were forced to give 
in and confess to being beaten thus far, for if we ‘fix 
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not.a pane would remain fixed. John wished his rheumatiz 
pains as unattached to him, as mine seemed likely to be 
without putty to my greenhouse. Now, the bright thought 
jllumes our faces, it’s as good as done. At it instanter, 
knock in a couple of tacks to keep up the first pane, and a 
little tin or lead hook for each succeeding one. Now, we go 
a-head, covering so much space that, with full employment 
at 1d. a-foot for glazine, I saw, or thought I saw, clearly 
how our Kelks and Cubitts had made such fortunes; and as 
to seed-selling, being summer time, I must confess I was 
vather false to my old love, and thought glazing without 
putty at 1d. per foot was the right thing after all. 

Hark, what do I hear? “John, what are you doing ?” 
« Nuthun, zur!” “What noise is that?” “Ony the glass 
a-rattling!”” Yes, it was only the glass rattling, but that 
glass-rattling was on the roof of my new house, and I 
then thought, that if it rattled like that in such a trifling 
breeze, it would surely not only rattle but break with an 
ordinary wind. What's to be done? Why, of course, peg 
each pane down! How? With some nice V-shaped bits of 
tin. That's it! Off to Bill Smith’s the tinman, who cut 
em to a tee, and not very long about it, and charged but 
a trifle for it too. Right we were, at least we thought so, 
so we inserted four of the tin wedges to each pane of glass 
(12 by 18's), and that day we heard no more rattling of 
glass. 
~ Thus far, so good, and ow glazing was again looking all 
right, but being about teatime, and as John could go water- 
ing, I thought a little cogitation on the subject would be 
valuable, so I weighed the pros and cons, and fancied the 
latter considerably the heavier, so I stopped the work to 
try an experiment as to how far glazing without putty would 
be waterticht (supposing I had effectually settled the * wind- 
tightness”), so I poured water on the roof from a watering- 
pot with a moderately fine rose, about 4 feet above the glass, 
and the result was the glazing would not act at all, the 
water permeated under the edges of the glass and down the 
inside of the rafters into the house in a continuous stream, 
notina drip. This was an experiment, and I must confess 
not at all satisfactory. 

Glazing without putty was now at a considerable discount, 
so I found John another job for a day or two while I finished 
(to be sure it was done thoroughly), a small portion of the 
work with some thick paint, which I well worked in by the 
sides and on the rafters, and on the glass the width of the 
rebate, and which answered splendidly for the first or lowest 
pane of elass, but on the upper panes where each rested on 
the other it gradually soaked under each and down the under 
pane in a most provoking style, and no idea would suggest 
itself this time as a remedy, except to put on dry paint! and 
I concluded elazing without putty, except as aforesaid, was 
a failure for greenhouses. 

Yet I did not give up, but had some thin putty made and 
placed it on the rebate of the rafters as in the first process 
of ordinary glazing, placed the glass on this, which with 
trifling pressure admirably filled up all the little spaces and 
did not run down the glass, pegged the glass down, used 
the little hooks and nails to keep each pane in its place as 
before, and laid on one thick coat of paint well worked into 
the rebate, and on to the giass about a quarter of an inch on 
each side. In a fev days when a little “set,” I took off the 
putty pressed out on the underside and gave the rafters a 
coat of paint well worked in up to the glass, and so far all 
was as perfect in every sense as glazing could possibly be, 
and was this summer perfectly air and watertight; but I 
would recommend an annual coat of paint, if possible, to 
such glazing, as the paint is apt to peel off the glass and 
look ragged and shabby. All who saw it considered it a 
good mode of slazing, as I did for sometime; but two years’ 
experience tells me that so far as I am concerned the old 
mode of glazing with putty is better, for this reason—glazing 
in the above mode must be done perfectly and in good 
weather, and painted as quickly as possible after placing the 
glass, consequently, the oil, whitelead, putty, &c., combine 
as it were into a kind of cement, the action of the weather 
still hardening it, so that [ found it almost an impossibility 
to take out broken panes, clean as they should be, to replace 
with new ones without each time cutting away the wood- 
work, not to mention sundry panes broken from the extreme 
difficulty of “hacking out.’ Such difficulty I have rarely 


found when they have been glazed with putty, as however 
hard the top may be, it by excluding sun, and with the mois- 
ture, &c., inside, keeps the putty under the glass, unless very 
old and dry, in such a state as to be easily scraped from the 
wood; therefore, I am again all right with my old love, and 
hope to avoid another putty trial, and that my experience 
may be some guide to your correspondent.—R. H. PoynTER, 
Taunion. 


Your correspondent can glaze without putty provided he 
gets glass made with the outside edges turned up—the 
glass to be in the centre of the astragals. The glass may be 
any length he chooses. Over the squares of the glass thus 
met he must have sheet iron bent, with small holes in the 
sheet iron to allow of small screws being fixed at regular 
intervals along the astragals, then small nuts to screw 
down the sheet iron as tight as he pleases. ‘'o keep the 
glass from slipping he must use small zine hooks hooked 
both ways.—P. M. M. 


OBTAINING SUPERIOR PEAS AND 
CABBAGES. 


THERE are few crops of more consequence than a good crop 
of Peas in summer and autumn, and plenty of good sound 
white Cabbage in winter and spring; for next to Potatoes, 
there are, in reality, no vegetables which are more general 
favourites, a dish of Peas forming as agreeable an addition 
to the table of the poor man as to that of the wealthy. 
Like the Potato, Peas require very little to make them 
palatable, whilst undergoing the cooking process, so there 
is no reason why the poor man should not enjoy them as 
well as the rich. 

The season is now nearly at hand when something must 
be done in the way of providing for another year. I believe 
there are few that had anything to do with gardening last 
year, 1864, but found it a very dry season, and all vegetation 
suffered more or less, especially Peas. A few words as to 
how I managed to have plenty may not be unacceptable. 

Having entered a new situation, [soon learned that plenty 
of Peas, early and late, would be called for, and being nearly 
Christmas, I began to examine the soil of the garden, to see 
if it had been trenched lately. To my disappointment I 
found the subsoil as hard as stone, not having been dug 
above 6 inches deep for many years. Now, common sense 
told me at once that Peas would not produce a satisfactory 
crop in such soil. What was to be done? I had no time 
for trenching, for other work was going on at the time, and 
I wanted a few Peas sown at once. I out with a trench 
18 inches wide and 2 feet deep, partly filled it with dung, 
weil mixed it, and sowed my Peas. I served two rows this 
way, and two rows were sown afterwards, only digging the 
ground. The consequence was, plenty of Peas, but only in 
the rows where the soil was trenched. 

The sorts sown were Daniel O’ Rourke, in the rows trenched, 
and Dillistone’s Early in the other two rows. I gathered 
from Daniel O’Rourke ten days earlier than from the Dil- 
listone’s. The former variety being strong and healthy, 
earried a good crop, while the plants of the latter were very 
weak, and very few pods were taken from them. 

I followed this practice all the summer with other sorts, 
as Prizetaker, Glory, Champion of England, Hairs’s Dwarf 
Mammoth, and Veitch’s Perfection, with excellent results, 
but only from the rows that were on the ground trenched, 
mildew attacking the two rows on the ground not trenched, 
some time before they were in bloom. I had abundance of 
Peas all the summer and autumn, till the first week in No- 
vember, when a slight frost came and cut my two last rows 
when in full bloom. If I had had materials for covering 
them, such as glass, no doubt I should have had good Peas 
in December. 

I must not forget to say I mulched the rows with Mush- 
room dung, and short grass, and gave them a good water- 
ing twice a-week. 

I served my Scarlet Runners the same way, and with the 
game success. 

Before I put in my third sowing of Peas, the weather 
being so hot and dry, led me to believe that Cauliflowers, 
and early Broccoli, for winter use, would be scarce, also 
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that the Broceoli would be very small. I pricked out an 
extra quantity of Cabbage, in sorts, about five hundred 
plants altogether, and as I cleared away the early Potatoes, 
Cauliflowers, and early Peas, I planted Cabbages, keeping 
the plants alive by a watering now and then. ‘hus I had 
by October an excellent lot of good Cabbages. I had a six- 
light frame not in use, I pulled them up, taking the loose 
leaves from them, and laid them in leaf mould close to- 
gether. The pit held the lot. I turned them back and 
cleaned them every three weeks, and I have now enough of 
good Cabbages to last me till April, and they are quite equal 
to spring-grown Cabbages. The sorts are Wheeler’s Im- 
perial, Enfield Market, and Nonpareil. I find Wheeler's 
Imperial keeps the best. This is a good practice where 
families do not care for Savoys.—H. Comury, Gardener, The 
Hendre, Monmouthshire. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue general preparation of ground for the spring crops 
having been delayed, no time should now be lost in forward- 
ing the necessary digging and trenching, preparatory to tke 
more thorough preparation of the soil before sowing-time. 
The principal causes of success in growing vegetables are a 
fine tilth, and as great a depth of earth as can be obtained 
without interfering with the subsoil, if the latter is of a 
sour nature. Clayey and retentive subsoils should, however, 
be forked over, loosening the ground to some depth. This 
will facilitate the passage of water from the roots, and by 
degrees the subsoil will become improved. There are but 
few vegetables which do not require a medium depth of 
2 feet to grow in—some more, and hence the necessity of 
deep well-pulverised soil for their successful cultivation. 
To be effective the manure should be completely mixed with 
the soil to its full depth. For the present, therefore, the 
dung may be duo” in in the process of trenching, and its 
thorough incorporation with the soil will be best effected 
when the ground is again worked over with the three-pronged 
fork. Kespecting the application of manures to different soils, 
we may observe that for warm dry soils such as are of a cool 
nature, as cow or pig-manure, should be applied; horsedung 
will answer best in medium loams, while on stiff clayey 
soils a portion of ashes, road-scrapings, old mortar, or refuse 
of any kind, may be used in addition to ordinary manure. 
They will help to keep the land porous, and consequently 
assist the roots of growing crops to permeate the mass of 
soil. Old Cabbage ground, which has been under Sprouts 
since last August, will now become available for other pur- 
poses. Where plenty of Coleworts have been provided some 
of the latest of the July sowings will supply their place, 
and stand over for early Cabbage. Old Cabbage ground 
should be trenched and pretty well manured, as the Cabbage 
is a scourging crop. It is generally followed by a second 
sowing of Peas; the Peas in their turn are succeeded by 
Celery-beds, and this course prepares again for any of the 
Brassica tribe. Cauliflowers may be turned out of their pots, 
putting four strong plants under each hand-glass. See that 
the spring-sown do not “draw” if raised in heat. Let them 
be pricked-out betimes. Spinach, a small sowing may be 
made between the rows of early Peas. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

In the orchard get all planting finished as soon as possible, 
and stake and mulch. Remember to drain thoroughly. 
Nowhere is this advice more necessary than in the orchard. 
Although Apples and Pears are fond of adhesive soils, they 
will never prove profitable where water is allowed to accu- 
mulate. Examine all old or overborne trees. Many trees 
of this character may soon be recovered by applying manure 
at the extremities of their roots, and also by a good top- 
dressing. 

¥LOWER GARDEN. 

Wherever a high degree of keeping is required in the 
pleasure ground, nothing tends so much to their beauty as 
a close velvety lawn. It often, however, requires consider- 
able trouble to secure this desideratum. On rich soils the 
coarser grasses prevail and are difficult to eradicate or keep 
under, while on soils naturally poor and which have been for 
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j are found to increase in a manner prejudicial to the better 


sorts of lawn grasses. As the present is the season when 
the mosses attain their greatest perfection, it will be found 
the best time to eradicate them, and a sharp-toothed iron 
rake or light drag will be the best implement for this pur- 
pose, working it sufficiently to bring up the mosses, which 
should be cleared off and the lawn left for some time, when 
a second operation may, perhaps, be necessary. In March 
sow thickly Sheep’s Fescue Grass and Crested Dog’s Tail, 
and apply a dressing of lime rubbish and fresh soil, or the 
latter and fine bone dust, which with occasional rollings to 
keep the ground firm will soon produce a good sward. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

A slight advance in heat may be made on bright days, but 
if cloudy skies intervene, revert immediately to decreased 
warmth, and let the humidity be in the same ratio. Those 
who are growers of Epacrises, Correas, Leschenaultias, Poly- 
galas, &c., will soon enjoy a rich treat in those charming 
tribes. Camellias at this time require abundance of water. 
Keep a sharp eye upon Ericas, Epacrises, &c., that are pot- 
bound, some of these will require liberal watering. In ad- 
dition to keeping the conservatory gay with blooming plants 
let the arrangement of the interior be occasionally changed, 
by grouping the plants somewhat differently and adding a 
few striking ones, as some of the hardiest Palms, &e., for 
effect. Orange trees in tubs are liable to be affected by a 
black fungus on the leaf, having the appearance of soot. 
This should at all times be thoroughly cleaned off. A little 
soapsuds, warm, with some sulphur mixed with them and 
applied with a sponge is a good remedy. Fuchsias may now 
be put in a little heat to start them for cuttings. Such as 
are wanted for early bloom may be pruned-in preparatory 
to disrooting them. Pelargoniums for early blooming will 
now require careful training. Thin out the shoots where 
too crowded, and tie-out the rest in the desired form. Fumi- 
gate on the first appearance of green fly, as it will save 
much after-trouble. 

STOVE. 

The plants here will in general now require an increased 
amount of atmospheric moisture with a slight advance in 
heat. We prefer such advances to be for the most part on 
the afternoons of bright days, when the solar heat may be 
enclosed, and with a moist and wholesome atmosphere. Begin 
to repot Orchids, taking them exactly in the order in which 
they bud. Be sure that your material is scalded or half 
charred to destroy insects. Keep the plants well elevated 
and use plenty of charcoal in lumps of considerable size, 
fastening the whole at least so that the plant cannot be 
loosened by gentle shaking. Sphagnum or other moss 
pegged on the top makes a good finish, and is to be recom- 
mended in houses which are unavoidably deficient of atmo- 
spheric moisture. Syringe plants on blocks occasionally. 
Keep a sharp eye on insect-baits at this time.—W. Kane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Here the work done out of doors, owing to the snow, has 
been very limited. Removed on Thursday the covering from 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Radishes, &c., which had thus enjoyed 
a night of fully a week, and looked none the worse of it. 
As the weather becomes milder will give them all the air 
and light possible. With this object, washed in a thawing 
day the glass underneath which Potatoes and Peas are 
growing in pots. Gave also all thel ight and air possible to 
Asparagus in frame, and would introduce more, but that we 
are a little short, and also uncertain as to when it will be 
most wanted. Planted two frames of Potatoes, the beds 
having just a little bottom heat from tree leaves, planting 
rather thickly and putting the earth about them in ridges, so 
that some temporary things may have standing room be- 
tween the rows. Finding we were deficient of material to. 
make a slight hotbed just now for early Carrots, sowed some: 
in boxes, so that they may be placed where there is a little: 
heat, and be hardened off by degrees. We will, however, 
have a two-light box as soon as possible, as a bed of Foreing 
Dutch oy Harly Horn Carrots is one of the most useful 
things about a garden. We always think such quick-grown 


some time under the scythe, the different kinds of mosses ! little dots have a sweetness peculiar to themselves. Re- 
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potted some nice little Cucumber plants that were growing 
in a hotbed of leaves. We have seen some of our old gar- 
deners do thiz at the back of the frame, with a thick cloth 
covering themselves and the opening that the plants might 
not suffer—a rather different thing from carrying such 
tender plants all exposed in a sieve to the potting-shed. 
We choose a medium course. We had the plants under 
some little, wooden, bottomless boxes, but with a glass move- 
able top inside the frame. The plants were taken out 
quickly, placed in a deep basket half filled with warm leaves, 
and were then carried with a thick cloth over and round the 
basket to a warm stoke-hole shed, where pots and soil had 
been previously warmed ready for them, the pots all drained, 
soil in the bottom, &c., and warmish water all ready, so that 
the shifting was soon done, and the plants were quickly put 
back again by means of the warm covered basket, the bed 
being nicely forked over whilst the shifting was being done, 
in the close warm place. 

In reference to the mischief accruing from sudden changes 
of temperature, a correspondent thus writes :—“ What you 
said last week is all true about sudden extremes. I used, 
though only an amateur, fo be very successful with Cucum- 
bers. I was done one year, and I have always thought that 
my most successful rival had something to do withit. He 
noticed me taking some things very carefully from the bed 
into my little workshop, and then he came to talk about 
some long-winded story. I thought I had shut the door all 
right, but no, I left it open, and when I was at liberty my 


poor little plants were’ in a pitiable plicht. and with all my | 


coaxing they did no good afterwards. Thus I was regularly 
beaten through that good-natured chat.” Well, it micht be 


so—the leaving the door open was quite sufficient, without | 


indulging in any uncharitable surmises. But why not have 
been straightforward, and told Mr. Pry to wait until you 
had done your job? The truth most likely was that you 
were determined your rival should not see your fine plants. 


Such hidine will soon be classed with the things that were, | 
and when the knowing ones are caught at times they may | 


expect to have the joke against them. 
Mushroom-beds—These haye been producing heavily, and 
as we were obliged to sprinkle a little litter on the beds in 
Severe weather, we have had it taken off, and swept the beds 
with a hair broom, so as to leave all clean and firm, then 
sprinkled gently any part that seemed a little dry, and we 
have no doubt that we shall have plenty more. At this 
Season we prefer a little moisture in the atmosphere to much 
watermg. A month or two hence water may be applied 
more freely if the beds are at all dry, and some manure 


Water from sheep or deer-dung will be more telling than | 


Clean water. Beat down firmly another piece that had been 
spawned about ten days ago. The beating firm is so far a 
Preservative against woodlice. Do what we may we are 
always troubled with them as the spring comes on, and 
there is nothing for it but scalding and trapping. We have 
no doubt we take them in with the litter and the dung, for 
itis rare to be able to find one in the autumn after we 
have cleaned out the house. 

Sudden extremes are also bad for Mushroom-beds. We 
have seen a bed covered up and producing well, all uncovered 
to gather the produce, and left uncovered and exposed until 
the bed was chilled, and the working spawn next to killed, 
So that when the owner went, expecting to gather a basket 
of fat jaicy Mushrooms, he obtained nothing but little dots 
of brownish buttons, as tough as a blacksmith’s apron. 

We think we mentioned about double spawning an ele- 
vated sparred-bed, and it has done pretty fair onthe under 
side, giving us some very large Mushrooms protruded 
through the spars. The bed altogether is about 15 inches 
deep. A A little long litter was placed on the spars, then the 
turf with the grass side uppermost, all being made regular, 
With a little loam spread over the openings ; on this a little 
of the dung materials for the bed, and on this spawn in little 
bits. The material was of such a nature that there was no 
danger of overheating, especially at the bottom. The bed 
above was treated just as beds are generally treated. Though 
thus Mushrooms can be had from both sides of a raised shelf 
bed, except for getting a dish from the under side on an 
emergency, we do not know if there is in the peculiar 
system a greas deal to recommend it. 

We have put in a little more material to help to make 


another little piece ofa bed on the bottom or floor of the house. 
The bottom part is chiefly fresh long litter from the stable: 
on that are placed some droppings that had been thrown 
together for a week. This would throw up rather too much 
steam in the house at this season, and, therefore, we cover 
it over with rough, lumpy, dry loam to keep down the moist 
steam. This soil is much better than wasting the manure 
by drying it too much beforehand. When people are scarce 
of material they must make the most of it. One of the 
finest beds we ever had was formed chiefly of old stuble, 
with a casing over it of rather rotten dung; but for all 
that we prefer about equal parts of droppings and litter 
eut small, so as to mix intimately. At this season when 
droppings, unless they come direct from the stable, are apt 
to be too damp and wet, a little chopped straw, or dry litter 
chopped, will make it all in good condition. If even then 
the bed should be rather damp for receiving the spawn, 2 
fine produce may be obtained by wrapping each piece of 
spawn in a handful of dry litter. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


Looked over fruit-room, pruned a little in orchard-house, 
damped the Vines breaking, sprinkled Peach trees, and set 
Strawberry plants in bloom in the best positions we could 
muster forlicht. Itis a great advantage to have a place 
for everything, but in these days how few can command 
such conveniences! Among the thousands who relish their 
early Strawberries how few there are who have a Strawberry- 
house, where the plants can be placed and remain until the 
fruit is gathered, as in the beautiful Strawberry-house at 
Enville. In all these places we reduced the temperature 
considerably during the storm, for what was the use of a 
high temperature when the days gave us nothing but fog 
and snow? ‘The point of safety in all such cases is quite 
hich enough as respects temperature, and the plants will be 
found strong and stubby to take the advantage of the sun 
and clear days when they come. The snow was rather more 
than a foot deep in this neighbourhood ; asit is now melting 
fast, and filling the pools and reservoirs, it is also filling 
hearts with gratitude that they will not now be likely with- 
out water until the springs rise in the wells. 

We are sorry that some amateurs with small greenhouses 
against the walls of their dwelling-house have suffered from 
the snow from the roof of their houses falling and crashing 
through the glass of the greenhouse. We had thus a score 
of small squares broken ourselves. The roof of the dwelling- 
house had been altered, and in attending to the roof of the 
mansion we forgot our own, and at night the slip of the 
snow went Clear over the spouting and in through some of 
the glass. Im all such cases of lean-to’s where thereis a 
high roof above them, some sort of parapet should be erected 
to prevent such an accident; or when a heavy fall of snow 
takes place, and there is a prospect of a thaw, a covering 
in the shape of shutters or thick canvass should be placed 
over the lower part of the greenhouse roof, as it will be easy 
to tell where the snow is apt to fall after it pitches past the 
spouting. 

On steep roofs the snow remained only a short time; but 
on flatter roofs, as on the late vinery, it lay well, and thus 
gaye a good protection to the Grapes, and we took care not 
to give as much heat below as to melt this snow whilst the 
frost lasted. The snow also protected all vegetables and 
young crops out of doors more effectually than could have 
been done in the sharp frost by any other means. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Out of doors nothing has been done here, except clearing 
paths of the snow, and placing a good portion of it about 
the garden so that it would find its way to our reservoirs as 
it melted. Ifit had continued we thought of having a snow 
plough made for the roads and walks. For the former a 
good plough is formed of three strong planks, say 2 inches 
thick, 10 inches deep, two 8 feet lone and one 6 feet long. 
The 6 feet forms the base of the triangle, the two others the 
sides terminating in a point, to which horse-power is at- 
tached; the handles are placed at the base. The threesides 
are strongly braced together, and if the snow is deep there 
is, a heavy weight placed on the bracing or the box thus 
formed, or a man sits or stands there to Keep all clear. For 
one or two men, for garden use, one about the third of the 
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size and much lighter is very useful where snowstorms are 
frequent. 

In snowy days washed pots, cut tallies, made stakes, split 
wood, sharpened tools, put soil in warm places, picked over 
plants, regulated creepers and twiners, &c., washed stages, 
&c., and proceeded with potting, making a temporary bench 
in some of the houses to save the trouble of taking the plants 
out and bringing them back again in the cold. The top of 
the furnaces, and even the pathway of the Mushroom-house, 
are capital places for warming soils, almost as good as our 
amateur’s hearthstone if the mistress of the establishment 
can be coaxed into permitting such encroachments on her 
domain. 

Calceolarias.—Uncovered the pit of shrubby Calceolaria 
cuttings that had been made snug by the snow for a week. 
One light, we noticed, looked alittle yellow, all the rest were 
quite green. The aboye pit-light will be all right after a 
few days of mellow light. The young things there had 
begun to grow, the green ones had grown less, and, there- 
fore, suffered from darkness less or none at all. Let us 
again impress on our young readers the fact, that to with- 
stand uninjured continued darkness the inside tempera- 
ture must be so low that the plants shall have no inducement 
to elongate. If they do the seeming growth will become 
sickly and of a yellow tinge. 

Any large plants saved, intended to bloom early in pots, 
should now receive their last shifting into good-sized pots, 
and into rich loamy soil well firmed round the balls. Such 
plants are useful for early blooming. To get late flowers 
from shrubby kinds in late autumn and the beginning of 
winter, either autumn or spring-inserted cuttings should be 
used, be turned out in May into a shaded border, no blooms 
permitted in summer, and the plants raised and repotted 
carefully in September. 

Herbaceous Calceolavias sown in July and August should 
now be repotted and placed on a cool bottom near the glass, 
all the light possible given to them, and plenty of air when 
the external temperature is above 38°, and cold water used 
for watering when necessary. A good compost for this 
section is equal parts of good loam and very sweet decayed 
leaf mould, and half a part of sand. In April and May few 
things are more beautiful than a shelf or house of these 
pretty plants. For seedlings, pots 6 or 8 inches in diameter 
are quite large enough, but for approved kinds there is no 
limit to the size of the pot, or the size to which the plant may 
grow from a nice hotbed little plant in the antumn. When 
huge plants of these herbaceous Calceolarias are desired, it 
is always best to commence with a young plant, or a piece 
of an old one, but not to continue shifting an old plant that 
has bloomed. A plant with a single stem in September by 
frequent shifting all the autumn and winter may fill the 
largest pot before it blooms, if afforded all the little at- 
tentions it needs. Among these are plenty of sweet air, 
and a cool, moist, medium to stand upon, and if this healthy 
coolness is given there will be less need of tobacco smoke, 
though it should be used, and but moderately, whenever 
more than two or three green flies are discovered, supposing 
that these two are at once nipped up as soon as they are seen. 

Cinerarias.—W atered the most forward with weak manure 
water. Potted younger ones and approved sorts, bearing in 
mind that whenever large-flowering plants are wanted the 
balls must not become pot-bound until a short time before 
you wish them to show bloom. This plant is more easily 
injured by frost, and is nearly as much averse to heat as the 
Caleeolaria. Both will enjoy a great amount of sunlight 
and a very fair proportion of sun heat, provided the roots 
are moist and cool. Bottom heat, unless for particular pur- 
poses, is the abomination of both. 

Chinese Primroses.—Wutered with manure water those in 
fall bloom. Shifted successions, and potted young plants. 
In dull, damp, foggy weather, when the soil becomes dry, 
avoid spilling water on the stem or the heart of the leaves, 
for gangrene or rottenness is apt to follow. This should be 
particularly avoided in the case of the double varieties. 
These, too, will also like a warmer temperature than the 
single, semi-donble, and fringed kinds. In crowded conserya- 
tories the double kinds should stand elevated on reversed 
flower-pots, so that air and light may permeate all round 
them. If the least speck of damp or mouldiness appeard 
at the collar or the base of the leaves remove it carefully, 


using a small pointed knife if necessary, and fill the place 
and the surroundings with fine powdered charcoal, with a 
little powdered chalk or mild lime in it, and after a few days 
shake off the powder and use it again fresh bruised. These 
ave useful for many purposes, as the bloom stands so well, 
which cannot be said of the single kinds, however beautiful 
and interesting they look. 

As to Camellias, Azaleas, Epacrises, and other hardwooded 
plants, we must refer to previous Numbers, and also as 
respects the forcing-house or pit; we have only to add, that as 
respects Dielytras, Lily of the Valley, Roses, Deutzias, Rho- 
dodendrons, shrubs, &c., all will now force more satisfactorily 
than they would have done before Christmas, and for all of 
them a slight bottom heat anda gradual increase of top heat; 
will suit them well, bearing in mind that nothing is gained 
by sudden rises of temperature, and that Nature performs all 
her great operations gradually. 

But we must leave all these to oblige by answering here 
the request of a lady as to Lobelia speciosa, and we do so 
by saying, that we would rather not decide whether the blue 
speciosa, or the lighter Paxtoniana and Gordoniana, and 
several others are best, as we really believe they are all 
good, and that a decided superiority in either will depend 
more on our own tastes and culture than on the direct in- 
trinsic merits of the varieties; and then as to obtaining lots 
of these varieties, we decidedly say, for all small beds that 
are wanted to be first-rate and unique, and thoroughly alike 
in tint and habit, propagate every plant carefully by cut- 
tings. Where vast quantities are needed, as for ribbon-lines 
or edgings, and strict shade is not so much a matter of con- 
sequence, then the best plan would be to sow the seed saved, 
and prick off and prepare as fast as possible until the end 
of April. The seedlings will cost far less trouble, and most 
likely they will stand through the autumn better. We 
believe the long lines of blue Lobelia speciosa at Enville were 
allraised from seed. You must now set about either sowing or 
propagating, according to the quantity you want, or better 
try both plans, and then give us the benefit of your ex- 
perience, as we are all learners.—R. F'. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKED.—Fesrvary 4. 


There is a fair supply both of out-door and in-door produce. Apples are 
still plentiful and good, consisting of Blenheim Pippins, Russets, Court of 
Wick, King of the Pippins, Stamford Pippin, Old Golden Pippin, Golden 
Knob. Of good dessert Pears there is a short supply. They chiefly consist 
of Beurré de Rance, Easter Beurré, Jean de Witte. Ne Plus Meuris, Colmar, 
and Passe Colmar. Grapes have advanced in price, but are still very good. 
Some new ones may be had, but they are not equal to the old ones at 
present, Pines are scarcely sufficient for the demand ; Oranges and 
Lemons abundant. Greens of all kinds, notwithstanding the late severe 
weather, are brought in quantities sufficient to meet all requirements. The 
usual imports from abroad aye well kept np, and to the articles named 
in previous reports we have to add Artichokes. Asparagus is more 
plentiful; Spinach has advanced in price; of Rhubarb and Sea-kale there 
is a good supply. 


8. da. 8 a, d. 8 
Apples... §sieve 1 0to2 0) Melons ........s0++ 0 0tod 0 
Apricots .doz. 0 0 O O| Mulberries 00 00 
Cherries .. 0 0 O| Nectarines . 00 00 
Chestnuts . 0 20 0O| Oranges... 5 0 10 0 
Currants, Rec 0 0 0 0, OF 10) 20 
0) Ol esU) Spb Or 100 
0 00 RB GB 6 
OM Org) HG NO 90 
0 60 0 00 00 
oo 8 0 0 0} Pomegranates. 06 10 
Grapes, Hamburgh 0 12 0} Quinces .... 00 0 0 
Museats .. 0 14 0} Ruspberries.. . 0 0 0 0 
LeMONS «...sseseeeeees 100 5 O 10 0] Waluuts......0...00.! 14 0 20 0 
VEGETABLES. 
s, d. 8. 4 ad ad 
Artichokes .....6 each 0 Oto0 O 9 2t00 3 
Asparagus .,,.., bundle 10 0 15 0 | Lettuce. xs A0Za bes Oe a, 0 
Beans Broad,.....4 sieve 0 0 0 0} Mushrooms ...... pottle 1 6 2 6 
Kidney 2 6 5 O| Muatd. &Cress,ponnet 0 2 0 0 
Beet, Red 1 0 8 0| Onions ......, bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli i0heoay |) 0 6 0 i 
BruaselaSproute 4sieve 2 6 3 6 8 6 «6 
Cabbage dor. 1 6 3 0 eo LO 
Capsicums 00 00 00 090 
Carrots .. 05 08 26 4 0 
Cauliflow ES ET 3 OD 1 O 
Celery .. 1 0 2 O} Rhubarb. bundle 0 6 1 0 
Cucnmbe 1 6 3 O| Savoya .. doz 10 2 6 
Endive 2 6 3 0} Sea-kale .. basket 1 6 8 0 
Fennel ..,..0.++008 0 8 O O| Spinach... wgsieve 40 6 O 
Garlic and Shallots, |b. 9 8 0 0] Tomatoes. Glee 00 00 
Herbs..scscc0eee0 DUNC O 3 O O| Turnipa... vcbunch 0 8 0 6 
Horseradish .. bundle 2 6 4 01 VegetableMarrowsdoz, 0 0 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By sc 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, F.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. : 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

Frora will find an answer at page 15 of our Journal issued on January 3rd° 
Dwarr Cerise Rose Srocss (J. B.).—Mr. W. Paul, Nursery, Waltham 
Cross, can give you the information you require. 


Epetwerss (Mf. A. E.).—Will some of our readers tell us what is the 
botanical name of the Alpine plant which has the above local name ? 

Faiture oF Crops (2. Feazey).—On a sandy sail, having a sandy subsoil, 
fall of couch grass and other weeds, and unmanured for nine years, no 
crop can be profitably grown. If there is chalk or clay to be bad in your 
neighbourhood one hundred one-horse-loads= of them per acre should be added 
to improve the staple. Save all your house sewege, and water your crops 
with it. Buy some guano, and put 2ozs. of it to each gallon of water, and 
apply that to yourcrops. It will in your case be the best mode of manur- 


ing. No variety of Potato is specially adepted to such a soil—one will do | 


as well as another, and any will do badly unless you apply plentifully one or 
other of the liquid manures we have mamed. The same observation will 
apply to Peas. Carrots might succeed on such a soil if trenched two spades 


deep, a little manure turned in with the bottom snit, and liquid manure | 


Poured between the rows during the growth of the Carrots. 

Mussetr's Hot-water APPaRaTcs.—I am sorry to say I can get no satis- 
faction with it; as yet I have not been able to warm the water. Have any 
of your correspondents succeeded with it? if so, I should be glad to know 
how they manage.—M. 


CeLery—Cccumpers 1x Frame (WW. B.).—A good red Celery for main 
crops is Cole’s Defiance, and there is no better white than Incomparable. 
Cole’s White is also good. Lai 
«As a ruie red kinds of Celery keep better than white, being hardier, and 
uot so liable ta bolt—that is, to run to seed. About the last week in 
February make a bed of horsedung, or stable litter that has been turned 
Over once or twice to sweeten ir, or get rid of its rankness. Let the bed be 
i foot wider than the frame all rousd. 4) feet hich at back, and 4 feet in 
front; shake the hot dung, and beat it down with the back of the fork. On 
this place the frame, and put on the lights. In a week or ten days the 


’s Mammoth is a good keeping Celery. | 


greatest heat will be attained. A test stick, placed in the bed, will enable | 


yon to tell when to soil the bed, the proper time being when you can bear 
the stick in your hand without experiencing any sense of burning. When 
this is the case level the surface of the bed, and place about 3 inches of soil 
all over it, also half. a barrowful under each light, exactly in the centre, in 
the form of a cone with a flattened top. The soil should be moderately 
strong turfy loam, but any kind of fresh loam will do, if not very strong. 
Zn about three days the bed wiil be ready for the plants; but where are 
they to come from? 
Jet you have a couple of plants, or accommodate a couple of pots in his 
frame, the seed being sown on or about the 5:h of February. The sort we 
would grow for table use is Sion House or Carter's Champion, both very 
prolific and excellent Cucumbers for table. If you want size, Kirklees 
Hall Defiance, or Lynch’s Star of the West, are large, fine-looking, and 
good foruse. The plants being at hand, and having been stopped at the 
second leaf, plant them on the cone, and leave the top a little hollow, in 
order that the plants may be watered at planting. Water with tepid water, 


Perhaps some neighbouringe gardener will be able fo | 


and always keep the soil moist; but do not give much at first, and, before | 


May, always early in the morning. Admit a little air at back by tilting 
the lights there on fine days, and if you haye a thermometer in the frame 
you may regulate the temperature to a nicety. In the morning, for the 
first fortnight, it should be from 65° to 70°, and when it sinks below 
the former degree, corer at night with mats, taking =hem off in the 
Morning. Admit zir at 80°, and clcse at the same, or a little higher rather 
than lower. After the plants become established, air may be given at 75°, 
and the frame shut up atS0°. When the roots come through the sides of 
the hills cover them with soil, leaving some in the frame twenty-four honrs 
Previously to be warmed; and as fast as they come through add more, until 
ra is, all over the bed, 10 inches or a foot thick of soil. Stop the plants 
about a week after planting oat, which will induce shoots, and spread these 
out evenly all Over the surface of the bed. When they show fruit, stop the 
shoots one joint above the froit, and this throughout tbe season, thinning 
out any shoots that have done bearing, and such as crowd those bearing. 
When the heat begins to decline, line the bed with fresh dung, and if yeu 
manage well you will have fruit in Muy, and onwards through the summer. 
summer they will require water about every other day; and in July, if 
Youadd 2 little fresh soil, and lay some of the young shoots into thesoil, they 
ae do all tke better. If yon cannot obtain plants we would not make the 
5 until the middle of March, and then sow the seeds in small pots, plunging 
em in the bed after covering it with a few inches of soil, but not placing 
ene in the centre just then. Ina few days the seeds will be up, and when 
ae Trough leaves appear pot the young plants in Jarger pots, watering care- 
ly, etherwise they will damp of When they have made two rough 
rs ves nip out the growing point, and then is the time to place some soil in 
= © centre of each licht, and ina few days afterwards plant on the hills. 
‘he necessity for lining the bed will be increased, and the fruit will not be 
produced so soon by three weeks ora month. If you have convenience to 
Sages aapeubed, lg e Ae nese bed 3 feet high will do, and you 
Ls early in February, and so time the frniting-b i 
will be ready for them when At to plant out. eet 


| deeply. and be liberal with manure. 


Sexecr Graprort (F. L.).—The following twenty are showy and moderate 
in price—viz., Adoms, Berenice. Brenchleyensis, Ceres, Clemence, Duc de 
Malakoff, La Quintinie, Lord Raglan. Madame Binder, Madame Haquin, 
Mathilde de Landevoisin, Napoleon III., Neptune, Oracle, Ophir, Penelope, 
Rebecea, Rembrandt, Vesta, Vulcain. 

Covers (Kenterian).—You can have 2 cover for the volume free by post 
from our office if you enclose fourteen postage stamps with your direction. 
A binder will charge ls. for putting it on. 

Wattoxran Case.—‘‘ A. C. C. H.” wishes to know where he can obfain 
one. 

Prorectine WaLL-rReE Buossous (J. E. W.).—You will have seen what 
we replied at page 95. Tobaces smoke will not injure Camellia buds. You 
keep the air of your greenhouse too dry. 

Hor-water Heatine (1. Howard).—Your proposed house for Cucum- 
bers and stove plants hus some of the features of a house we gave a section 
of in our second volume (first series), only the Cucumber-bouse, or small 
stove, was heated by a tank without pipes, and the back house, separated 
from it by a2 glass partition, was a greenhouse instead of a stove. We 
imstance the difference because, though the division of glass did well for 
ventilating the stove and Cucumber-houre, it would not be equally effectual 
when the back house also wes kept at a stove heat. We mention this 
because you do not speak of or show auy separate means for ventilating the 
Cucumber-house. Neither do you mention the size of the two houses that 
form the general width of 20 feet; but we presume the Cucumber-house 
will te 8 feet, and the stove 12 feet in width, and we will act on this sup- 
position in answering your questions. Ist, The dip of the fow-pipe through 
the tank will affect the circulation, unless there is an air-pipe fixed there 
at the lowest point, and that lower part or bend is above the height of the 
top of the boiler. Even then, if from an open cistern we lowered the pipe 
to the tunk, we would not raise it at the farther end, but return it im the 
tank, and thence to the boiler; but there need be little difficutty if the bend 
in the tank is above the top of the boiler. 2nd, You will need two pipes 
in the tank for early Cucumbers. Of course the openings at the sides, to 
let out steam, mustbeundercontrol. 3rd, For wmter Cu-umbers you would 
need three pipes for atmospheric heat. To have them ubout May two pipes 
would do. 4th, You would need at least four rows of pipes in the stcV¥@s 
If you wanted it above 55° or 60° in winter, five pipes would be safer and 
better. If you conremplsted having bottom heat under the stage you 
would require still more, and then the pipes must be nearer the stage or 
platform, and notso near the ground ss the section shows. Is not your 
platform fcr such a honse too high? seemingly 4 feet 6 inches from the 
ground. This will place the plants mostly abreast of the eye. We should 
think from 2 to 3.feet would be better. Sth, Two pipes wonld be snfficient 
for the Peach-house, along front and one end, if it wus deemed necessary that 
the Peaches should come in towards the middle and end of June; but to 
have them much earlier it would be advisable to have a third pipe, especially 
along the front. 6th, The two pipes would do very well for a late vinery. 

RosEs 1x Pots (1. B ).—Roses may be grown in pots plunged in the open 
ground. Drain the pots well. Use a compost of turfy rich loam, and keep 
the pots pinnged in coal ashes, in a sheltered yet open situation. They 
should be watered copiously when growing, and syringed overhead, except 
when bicoming, in dry weather. In after years pot them in the latter part 
of September, or m October, and pronein March, cutting wellin. Noiseftes 
ate too vigorous for pot culture generally, and very few Teas will doin 
your climate. TJea-scented: Gloire de Dijon, Abricoté, Bougére, Homtre, 
Melanie Oger, and Sombreuil. Bourbons: Souvenir de Malmaison, Queen 
of the Bourbons, Souchet, Coupe d’Hébé, Charles Lawson, and Paul Ricaut. 
Hybrid China: Général Jacqueminot. China: Mrs. Bosanquet, Madame 
Bréon, Madame Bureau. Cramoisie Supé-ieure, Eugéne Beauharnais, Mar= 
jolin du Luxenboury. Joss: Common, Reine Blanche, Vandaél, Frederick 
Sonlie, Princess Alice, and Unique de Provence. Hybrid P-xpetwals : Géant 
des Batailles, Duchess cf Norfolk, Comte de Nanteuil, Jules Margottin, 
Lord Raglan, and Madame Vidot. 

Hepcr Prant—Ivy ror Watt (Zdem).—You are rightly informed— 
nothing will grow so fast as Elder; but asa fence itis worthess.  othing 
is so good as Thorn or Quicks ; and you may have a fence in four years or 
so by planting strong Quicks. Ivy is best propagated by iayers, and is also 
increased by cuttings. Strong plarts would cover a wull 4 feet high in about 
three years, if planted a yard or so apart. 

Sranparp Roses (17. N. B., Northallerton).—Géant des Batailles, 
Madame Furtado, Madame Ohirles Wood. Madame Vidot, Senateur Vaisse, 
William Griffiths, William Paul, Jules Margottin, Maréchal Vaillant, Comte 
de Nanteuil, Charles Lefebvre, and Caroline de Sansal. The above arevall 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Your proposed planting is good, only dig them out 
Too many plents in thee reles are bad. 
Justice is not done the Roses. We donot undertake to furnish plans; we 
only criticise those sent sent to us. We will, however, see if we cannotmake 
one to suit; but you ougat to have told us what you proposed putting in 
the beds. 

Srocks For Pracu-crartinc (Jdem).—We never met with Peaches on 
Cherry stocks that we recollect. For poor light soils it may at times be an 
advantage to graft or bud on the Almond or wild Peach; but that will not, 
in our opinion, conduce to the longevity of the tree. Weshou'd, forallout- 
door work, prefer the Plum stock, and the one that made the most mop-like 
fibres we should like the best. We would not advise following tbe proposed 
plan except in the way of experiment. We would rather preter common 
trees, and fresh rather poor soil. Owing to mislaving your leter fora few 
days, the bit of plant was much shrivelled; but we thmk it must be the 
Genista triquetra from your cescription. The pit for Vines will do yery 
well, if the boards, coated over with tar. are so thoroughly dried and 
sweetened that no tar fumes are given off in the sun. If they are so 
given off, farewell to the health of your Vines. On this account we seldom 
use tar inside; even pitch would be better. - Secondiy, The pit will answer 
if it isnot so deep as to keep the action of the sun from the roots. We do 
not, however, see the use of the chamber below the slate floor as tendmg to 
secure or husband sun heat. This it will do but to a small extent, whilst 
the open space will tend to keep the roots cool, whilst the tops are exposed 
to the greatest heat. Such a pit would do better if nearly all above the 
ground level, instead of being so much sunk. We are obliged by the explan- 
ations you have given of the proposed pit, and the one now existing. 


HeEatinc Cucrarser-Hovse (¥. Z.).—For such a house, for winter pro- 
duce, you will need about doub.e the piping. The quantity of frnit must 


} depend on the cultivator. 
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Books (A Constant Subscriber).—The first book you mention is very 
good, but Hogg's ‘‘ Vegetable Kingdom” is far superior to the other. 
(J. C.).—Henfrey’s “‘ Rudiments of Botany,” and Hogg's “‘ Vegetable King- 
dom ”’ will give you ample instructions. They are both small in price. 


Puantine Vines on A Five (Delta).—if we understand you aright, your 
flue, along the back wall, is so low, and so close to the wall, that you cannot 
well have a border of any sort there, without going over the top of the flue. 
Tf so, then, the covering the flue at each end, where you wish to plant a 
Vine, with a flagstone isa good plan, as it will give a little bottom heat. 
Three feet squure is not large for a Vine, but it will do for several years. 
Place 6 or 8 inches of drainage over the flag, with a hole to let out extra 
moisture, and from 20 to 24 inches of good loam over it, with half a bushel 
of broken boiled bones, anda bushel ot horse-droppings to each place, 
nicely incorporated with the soil. After tivo or three years, if the Vines are 
continued, you will have to top-dress with rich manure, such as best cow- 
dung, or 4 ozs, of guano, or 1 lb. of superphosphate of lime atatime. A 
white Grape, planted in such circumstances, ought to be in two or three 
weeks before the Hamburghs planted in front, if yor plant such kinds as 
the old Datch Sweetwater (the earliest Grape), Buckland Sweetwater, or 
the Royal Muscadine. The two last are early Grapes, but not so early, in 
our experience, as the Dutch Sweetwater; but the latter requires more 
trouble in setting, but there need be no difficulty, if, as stated lately in 
“Doings of the Last Week,” you just gently draw a dry hand over the 
bunches when they are in bloom, for several days in succession, and espe- 
cially if you happen to get an hour’s sunshine. These are all sweet Grapes, 
of what we may call the sugar and water kinds; but if you wish in 
addition a very rich aroma and Muxcat flavour, we would recommend the 
White Frontignan as a free bearer and early ripener. To our taste, though 
the berries are small, it is far richer than any of the Muscats. We have 
mentioned none of the latter, because, under the same circumstances, the 
Frontignan will ripen from a month to six weeks before the earliest we have 
met with. We are glad our former answers were found useful. 
information makes duty a pleasure. 


STANDARD VINES IN Pors (Ruly).—Vines can be grown as standards in 
pots by disbudding the lower part of the Vine-stem, and leaving three or 
four buds at the top to break; but to keep them in continuous bearing two 
things are necessary—rich feeding and moderate cropping. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE IN ScorLaNp (J. Beckett).—We quite approve of a flow 


Such | 


and return pipe in such a house; but then that takes away from the cha- | 


racter of an orchard-house and makes it one of a general character, us an 
orchard-house, properly sveaking, should have no heat but sun heat. That 
extra heat must neutralise to a certain extent the low position of the house. 
In fact, with such heat to counte:act vapours, the low position, 80 or 100 
feet below the surrounding ground, ought not to have told much against 
the site if there was a free opening to the sun’s rays. With fruit trees on 
walls the position would have been bad withont extra protection, but in a 
heated house the position would tell less unfavourably. We think there 
must have been something besides the position. 
A little at the apex might be necessary, or at least an opening at the apex 
over each doorway. Probably too much air was given at the sides at once. 
Though we would have liked a better site there seems nothing insurmount- 
able to anxious effort. 


PLANTING Vines (Amateur).—There is no objection whatever to planting 
the Vines in the middle of the house, either two together or one, and then 
train that one up and down. Some time ago we described a splendid vinery 
at Wrotham Park, where the Vinesareso planted. We have also mentioned 
Several cases where, in such a house, with the border inside, the Vines were 
planted against the back wall, and also a yard or so from the front wall. 
It is a mistake to euppose that the mere place of planting is a matter of so 
much moment. Vines raised from a single bud are generally preferred; 
and if, instead of grumbling at 3s. 6d per plant, you obtain strong plants 
at 5s., or even a little more, you will have made a better bargain thun if you 


had paid 2s. for a small plant from a layer, the wood cf which is likely to be 
poorly ripened. 


Crxzzaria Stems anp AcHIMENES Decayine (An Amateur).—We can 
only account for the stems decaying through drip falling upon them, or the 
supply of water being in excess of the requirements of vegetation, which 
will cause a soddened sour soil, and consequent decay of the roots, and 
ultimately of the stems and leaves. It may be due to something pernicious 
in the soil; but, without data on which to form un opinion, we can only 
hazard an idea of the cause. Send usa leaf or two, and part of the decayed 
stem, and these, with further particulars, may enable us to give a more 
decided reply. We may state that the temperature is too variable for 
Cinerarias. A temperature of from 45° to 50°, at this season, is quite 
sufficient for blooming plants; 65° from fire heat. is hot enough jor a Pine 
Apple. The Achimenes are destroyed through bad packing, and their being 


What about ventilation? | many would read and doubt, because the consumption of 


subsequently kept in paper packets, You have done well with those remaining ! 


sound; and you would have done better had you placed them all in sand, 
or any light, dry, o> but slightly moist soil, as soon as received. They may 
be kept in a dry place, free from frost, until potted. The cause of the 


roots rotting is their being insufficiently ripened before you had them, or 
their being kept in wet soul, 


Heatinoe ny Gas (/dem).—We have known a house, 33 by 15 fect, econo- 
mically heated by hot water, the heat deing furnished by gas, it being 
kept at greenhouse temperature at a cost of 3s. 4d. per week; and the 
plants did well in it, besides being so cleanly in operation. This apparatus 
was Clarke’s New Gas Hot-water Apparatus, and we have no doubt it would 
answer your purpose well. We also hear good acconnts of Mussett’s 
Patent Hot-water Apparatus, which will heat either with lamps or gas. 
Onur practice is not to recommend dealers. Your beat plan would Le to 
consult those who advertise in our columns. Write to them, stating your 


wants, and they will furnish estimates, stating how much they would 
furnish the apparatus for. 


Water FLowina our or Suppiy-cisrenn (A Subsoriber).—Under such 
circumstances it would be as well if the supply-cistern communicated with 
the bottom of the boiler. We presume it now is in connection with the 
flow-pipe, and the pipe in the house to be heated is considerably below it. 
The air-pipe should be at the highest point of the pipe that goes round the 
house. We confess we do not quite understand your description nearly so 
well as a section of the boiler, cistern, and heating-pipe would have enabled 
us to have done. At present we would either take the pipe from the supply- 
cistern to the bottom-of the boiler, or make the clatern double or more qn 
ize to allow for the expansion and contraction of the water, 


PELARGONIUM LEAVES Spotrep (Z. B. Thorpe).—The leaves were spotted 
from an excess of damp air, and the parts spotted have had moisture on 
them for some time. You haye no doubt done the best to remove the evil 
by giving an abundance of air, but this, in a cold frame, during muggy 
weather, is often the reverse of a source of dryness. Your only remedy 
rests in keeping the air drier by applyinga gentle fire during damp weather, 
accompanied with air. Keep the leaves dry and they will not spot. 


Woopvtice (A Tormented Subscriber).— We have nothing to add to what 
we said last week, page 97, on this subject. 


Names or Fruir (J. Sandy).—2, Carlisle Codlin; 3, Very much like 
Flower of Kent; 4, Dumelow’s Seedling ; 5, Chaumontel. We cannot make 
out No. 1. It is an excellent Apple. (D. J/.).—1, Wormeley Pippin; 
2, Dumelow’s Seedling; 4, Lewis’s Incomparable; 5, Ord’sApple; 6, Augustus 
Pearmain; 7, Beauty of Kent; 9, Hunthouse; 10, Northern Greening ; 
14, Cockle Pippin; 16, Flower of Kent; 18, 19, and 20, Augustus Pearmain ; 
21, Scarlet Nonpareil; 22, Winter Hawthornden; 23, Margil; 25, White 
Nonpareil; 26, Norfolk beefing; 27, Winter Queening; 28, Is not this the 
same as5? 29, Golden Winter Pearmain ; 30, Northern Greening ; 31, London 
Pippin. 

NAMES OF Prants (A. B. C.).—Your Fern is Stenochlewna tenuifolia. 
(Zred Silva).—Yours is Asplenium palmatun cristatum, but not quite so 
owell crested as the specimen you mention. Yours may improve as it gains 
strength. (IM, D.).—It is Cyanotis vittata, often called by gardeners Trades- 
cantia zebrina. Itis a trailing stove perennial of the natural order Spider- 
worts, and requires the same cultivation as the other stove species. It is a 
native of Mexico. Does well for hanging over the edges of suspended 
baskets in which other plants are growing. (A. Broadclister).—Erica 
colorans. (C. #.).—Bleusine indica, a widely-distributed grass, found in 
warm countries of both hemispheres. 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY SUPPLY ror tap LONDON MARKET. 


I HAvE sometimes envied the writers in your columns; 
some, because they seem to have such well-regulated minds 
that they are always cheerful; others, because they seem well 
informed, and have quotations always ready; and another 
class, because they seem masters of the subject they treat on. 
Ihave doubted whether anything is requisite to justify an 
appearance in print beyond the last qualification. 

On reading your article in last week’s Journal I felt that 


poultry is large in London, and it is always to be had. It 
must then be produced, and it is produced. Living in the 
midst of it, I cam speak positively on the subject—l see the 
whole process daily. Sussex is our largest poultry-producing 
county, so far as fowls are concerned. It not only is an 
article causing large returns, but if is important in the 
accounts of the railways; yet ifyou were to ask me to take 
you to any place where the operation could be seen on a 
large scale I could not do it; nor could I take you to any 
place entirely devoted to poultry breeding. ‘The trade is in 
the hands of higglers. ‘They attend all the markets, and 
they have besides regular houses where they call, and where 
they take all the fowls. There are many of them, and there 
is great competition among them. Many of these men have 
work enough to employ constantly two, and sometimes three 
horses: They do not breed, but they buy fowls, sometimes 
fattened and fit to kill, at others lean. These latter are 
taken home and fattened. It is not an uncommon thing 
for one to have thirty or forty dozen at a time undergoing 
the process. i 

These would be the most numerous stock I could show in 
asmall space. These higglers in order to keep up a regular 
supply of some dozens weekly, travel hundreds pf miles, 
and go twenty, sometimes twenty-five, miles from ‘home to 
secure three or four dozens of good fowls. ‘They are mostly 
bought in small lots of from twelve to eighteen, and it is 
not an uncommon thing for the higgler at a known good 
house, when he is taking away birds ready for market, to 
buy all the chickens he sees running about at a certain age 
for a fixed price. : f 5 

It is thus the large supply of the London markets is main- 
tained throughout the year. ‘Those who breed the fowls are 
certain of a market tor them, and can nearly tell beforehand 
the price they will make.—Svussex. 


POULTRY CLUB. 


Witt you ask what the Poultry Club mean by the follow- 
ing passage in their circular ?—* That the Club has for one 
of its main objects the discountenancing of the appointment 
of dealers as judges at any show.” If Mr. Douglas is not a 
dealer, who is? Only last December he stated at Leeds, 
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that he had sold £300 worth of poultry last year to one lady. 
I, for one, shall not join the Poultry Club until I am con- 
vinced that the affair is not got up to satisfy the prize-list 
appetite of a few of the largest exhibitors. It may not be 
so, but a great many are very much afraid that such is the 
case. I give you my name and address as a guarantee of 
good faith.—A Timrp Exuiprror. 


PRICE OF EGGS. 


Mr. Gnyenin is correct in his supposition, I do reside in 
the country. However, since I last wrote to you relative to 
the price of fresh eggs, I have been in London, and as I am 
i & position to supply a few hundreds weekly, I thought I 
would try to obtain a price similar to that quoted by Mr. 
Geyelin, The highest-offer I had was exactly 5s. per 100 for 
fresh-laid eggs. At this time of the year they are worth 
more than that in the country, so I did not succeed in doing 
a trade. If Mr. Geyelin or any of your readers would be 
good enough to tell me where I could dispose of my produce 
at his prices, I should esteem it a favour.—C. S. J. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 


I srE various plans mentioned for preserving eggs. The 
best and simplest of these plans I have not yet seen in your 
columns. Let me describe it. Take a half-inch deal board, 
bore in it as many 13-inch holes as it will conveniently hold, 
then take four strips of the same deal, two of the length 
of your board, and two of the breadth, and 2 inches broad ; 
fasten them to the edges of your board with sprigs, allowing 
half an inch of each to project above the board as a raised 
edge. You will then have an ege-crate, which will keep 
€ges good for an indefinite time if they have never been 
allowed to get wet. In my household they are kept in this 
manner from August to February, when eggs again become 
plentiful and good for all culinary purposes, except, perhaps, 
for bringing to the table as boiled eggs. A crate which I 
have just been measuring, is 40 inches lone and 123 broad, 
and I find it holds seventy-five eges—viz., fifteen rows of 
five each. The half-inch projection above is to prevent any 
egg from rolling off.—T. G. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
(Concluded from page 100.) 


Estimate of annual revenue and expenses for a poultry- 
breeding establishment with 3000 stock fowls :— 


oscoo? 
ccooosh 


.. £7325 0 0 


This large profit ox an outlay of about £3000 for buildings, 
fittings, and stock is explained in detail hereunder; and 
when it is considered that there exists an almost unlimited 
demand for eggs and poultry, that the sales are effected 
free of trouble and at a moderate commission by wholesale 
Salesmen, and that the proceeds of the sales are remitted 
the day after the consignment, it must be from want of know- 
ing these facts that so little has hitherto been done by 
capitalists in keeping one of the most useful but most 
neglected of domestic animals. 


Hstimate of revenue and expenses of one chicken, six 
months old, fattened for the market :— 

A _REVENUE, £5 da EXPENSES. 5. d. 
Selling price .... - 0 2 6/ Interest, rent, fuel, and 
peenets : OM OMeIa sundries we. 3 

anure 0 0 8] Cost of chickens 

hatched . 2 
Food .... 9 
Labour .... 2 
Nett profit... 
£0 210 £0 210 


Chickens sent to the market at four or nine months old 


will realise a proportionate profit, but the above may he 
taken as an average. 

The expense for buildings, machines, hatching-appliances, 
stock, &e., does not exceed £1 per head on the breeding- 
stock; and allowing for wear and tear, and interest at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, there will be a charge of 2s. 
per annum on each hen. 

Estimate for one breeding-hen per aunum :— 


REVENUE. £s. d EXPENSES, £ s. a. 
150 eggs at 10s. per 100 0 15 0} Interest .... 0) 320 
24 chickens at 3d.each... 0 6 0] Food, inclu 
Manure oo...sseseeeeseeeseseees 010 cock 0 46 
Labour .... 020 
Rent, fuel, sundries ...... 016 
£010 0 
Nett profit............ 012 0 
£1 2 0 £1 2 0 
Estimate for one laying-hen per annum. A hen kept from 
the cock will lay at least 180 eges per annum. 
REVENUE, £s. ad EXPENSES. £ 3. d. 
180 eggs at 10s. per 100... 018 0©| Interest, rent, fuel, and 
24 chickens at 8d.each... 0 6 0 sundries.. 6 
Manure .......... nchoococcoted 0 1 0] Food 4 0 
Labour 10 
6 6 
018 6 
£1 5 0 £1 5 0 
Epitome of the total estimated revenue and expenses of a 
poultry-breeding establishment, with 3000 stock fowls and 
50,000 chickens per annum, as per preceding details :— 
REVENUE. s. d EXPENSES. £ sa 
50,000 chickens at 2s. 6d. 50,000 chickens, inter- 
GEN ace, oeqesoncccaasade 6250 est, rent, fuel, and 
| The feathersatld.each 208 | sundries at 3d. each 625 0 0 
The manure at3d. each 625 | + Cost when hatched 2d. 
¢ 2000 laying-hens at 18s. 1800 | ELON) Gatansedoecho edarcon ei) 
Chickens at 6s. .... 600 Food at 9d. each... 0 0 
Labour at 2d. each 0 0 


Manure at Js, each. 
1000 breeding-hen. 


| ( 2000 Jayine-hens, inter- 


= 
(=) 
S 
SS SsS0 SSoSco 
S S SSO SScoSccSO 


750 est, rent, and sundries 
800 at 1s. 6d. each ......... 150 0 0 
50 | Food at 4s. each .. 400 0 0 
Labour at 1s. each 100 0 0 
TAAL (Géegacquonq0n032000 625 | (1000 breeding-hens, in- 
From extra price for terest, rent, fuel, and 
choice Dirds..........000 500 sundriesat8s 6d.each 175 0 0 
Food at 4s. 6d. each ... 225 0 0 
Labour at 2s. each .,.... 100 0 0 


| Total annual expenses,..£4482 0 0 
Nett profit............ 7326 0 0 


Total annual reyenue £11,808 0 0) £11,808 0 0 
From the above it will be seen that ample allowance is 


made for 
Interest, rent, fuel, and sundries, which in the aggregate £ s. d. 
AMOUNE tO ......ceeceeeeeeee .. 950 0 0 
The food figures for. ... 2500 0 0 
The sum charged for labow ff of 
616 0 @ 


at least thirty hands, young and old, of both sexes ... - ... 
The revenue, on the other hand, will bear disappointment 
in any or all its items, and then leave an enormous profit in 
proportion to the capital employed. 


£  s. d. 
The revenue from stock is represented in the aggregate by... 8800 0 0 
From hatching chickens by artificial means .. 900 0 0 
From feathers . 208 0 o 

725 0 0 


From manure .. 
GENERAL PLAN 


Abreeding-establish- 4 
ment on the above : 
scale will require about 
four acres of land for 
the buildings. Six 
buildings, each 300feet 
long, will contain 1200 
poultry-homes; then a 
building at each end 
joining the six build- 
ings will be used for 
artificial hatching, for 
stores, and all neces- 


OF BUILDINGS. 


sary offices. The cost 

of the whole will be e 
about £3000. An un- “gs 300 FEET = _-------------s ap 
interrupted covered Fig, 24.—General rian of Buildings, 
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eer? — ER 


communication with every part of the establishment is thus 
secured, and the whole forms a quadrangle.—G. K. GryEin, 
Civil Engineer, London. 


KELSO POULTRY AND BIRD EXHIBITION. 


Tuts was held in the Corn Exchange, Kelso, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, 1st and 2nd February, 1865. The following 
is a list of the awards :— 


Spanisn.—First, R. Turnbull, Selkirk. Second, F. R. Pease, Darlington. 
Chickens.— First, W. Meff, Aberdeen. Second, Miss B. Cuthbert, Cause- 
wayside, Edinburgh. Third, E. Brown, Sheffield. Highly Commended, 
J. Shorthese, Newcastle; I. G. Park, Whitehaven. 

Dosnixc (Coloured).— Cup and Third, Lord “Binning, Mellerstain. 
Second, J. Gunson, Sandwith, Whitehaven, Chickens. — First, Lord 
Binning. Second, J. Steel, Kelso. Third, J. Bulman, Kelso. Highly 
Commended, A. Cameron, Muinhouse; Hon. Miss E. de Flahault, Tully- 
allan Castle. 

Brauma Poorra (Any variety).—First, Mrs. Gordon, Castle Douglas. 
Second, J. Shorthose, Newcastle. Third, Miss H. Scott, Ancrum House. 
Highly Commended, Miss H. Seott. Commended, J. §. Kerss, Mounteviot. 

Cocuin-Cnina (Any variety).—First and Second, J. Shorthose, New- 
castie, Third, G, Tawse, Tillbrae House, Helensborough. Highly Com- 
mended, R. J. Charters, Kalemouth (Cochin-Chinaj. Commended, Mrs. 
Dickins, Cornhi!] House. 

Game (Any variety).—First, W. Boyls, Beverley. Second, J. Fletcher, 
Stoneclough, Manchester (Bleck Red-). Third, Easton & Mabon, Jedburgh 
(Duckwing). Chickens.—First, J. Fletcher (Black Reds). Second, J. Perry, 
Netherby (Brown Reds). ‘Vhird, W. Boyls. Highly Commended, D. 
Broomfield, Kelso (Black Reds). Commended, F. L. Roy, Nenthorn (Duck- 
wing Game). Single Cock.—Cup, W. Boy's. Second, J. Fietcher (Black 
Reds). Third, Mrs. Turnbull, Jedburgh (Black). Highly Commended, 
W. Easton, Jedburgh (Black Reds). 

Hampurens (Gold-spangled).—First, A. Hatelie, Selkirk. Second, C. 
Anderson, Nenthorn. Third, R. Dickson, Selkirk. Highly Commended, 
R. Tate, Leeds. 

HameureH (Silver-spangled).—First and Third, Mrs. Craw, Jedburgh. 
Second, F. L. Roy, Nenthorn. Highly Commended, J. U. Somner, Jed- 
burgh. Commended, F. L. Roy. 

HampBuneus (Gold or Silver-pencilled).—First, J. M’Innes, Paisley (Golden- 
pencilled). Second, Miss H. Scott, Ancrum House (Silver-pencilled), Third, 
W. Cheyne, Selkirk (Golden-pencilled). Highly Commended, J, M’Innes 
(Golden-pencilled), 

Baxtams (Game).—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Second, D. Broom- 
field, Kelso (Duckwings). Third, T. Reid, Heaton (Brown Red). Highly 
Commended, W. Mubon, Jedburgh (Black Red and Game); F. L. Koy, 
Nenthorn (Black-breasted). : 

Bantams (Any other variety).—First, F. L. Roy, Nenthorn (Silver). 
Second, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Third, ‘f. C. Harrison, Hull. Highly 
Commended, A. Lindores, Kelso (Silver) ; F. 1. Roy (Silver-laced) ; Lord 
Binning, Meilerstain House (Sebright). 

Docks (White Aylesbury).—First, 8. Swain, Bush, Jedburgh. Second, 
J. A. S. E. Fair, Gilliestongues. Third, J. Rutherford, Melrose. Highly 
Commended, R. J. Benson, Darlington; J. James, Samieston; Lord Binning, 
Mellerstain House. 

Docks (Any other variety).—First, W. Hood, Edgerston Rig, Jedburgh 
(Rouen). Second, C. Hall, Bowmont Forest (Rouen). Third, Miss Lilly, 
Queenscairn (Rouen). Highly Commended, W. Edgar, Selkirk (Rouen) ; 
J. Patterton, Floors Castle (Rouen); J. R. Jessop, Beverley Roud, Hull 
(East Indian). 

Turkeys.—First, F. R. Pease, Darlington. Second, T. L. Jackson, Bush 
of Ewes (Cambridge). Third, J. James, Samieston. 

Grrsr.—First, 8. Swan, Jedburgh. Second, F. R. Pease, Darlington, 
Third, Lord Binning, Mellerstain House (Toulouse). 

ANY OTHER vaRieTy.—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton (Polands). Se- 
cond, J. A. 8. E. Fair, Gilliestongues (Whiie Dorking). Third, Hon. Miss 
E. de Flahault (Creve Camur). 

Cotracrns’ Prizes.—First, A. Henderson, Jedburgh. Second, Mrs. 
Noble. Third, J. Cairns, Kelso. 

Serine Crass.—Firet, 1. L. Jackson. Second, J. A. S. E. Fair, Gillies- 
tongues. Highly Commended, W. Kaston, Jedburgh; R. Tate, Leeds; 
A. Waugh, Heiton; J. Robertson, jun., Kelso; Miss H. Scott; Miss Roy, 
Nenthorn; J. Rutherford, Melrose. 

Sweepstakes (Dorking Cock).—First, J. Henry. Second, T. Y. Craig, 
Kirkcaldy. Highty Commended, F. Anderson, Nenthorn. 

Sweerstaxes (Bantam Cock).—First and Second, F. L. Roy. Highly 
cect D M. Ballantine, Sprouston; J. Brooks, Kelso; A,* Walker; 

. G, Park. 


PIGEONS, 

Canmens,—First and Third, H. Yardley. Second, J. R. Robinson, Sun- 
@erland. Highiy Commended, R. Thompson; J. R. Jessop, Hull. 

Tomevens (Any varicty).—First, H. Yardley. Second, J. R. Robinson, 
Sunderland., Third, W. Bryden, Cumberland. Highly Commended, P. A. 
Renwick; F. Key, ; J. Bell, Newcastle Commended, R. Thompson. 

Fanraiis.—First, W. B. Ven Huansbergen, Newcastle. Second, W. R. 
Park. ‘Third J. R. Jessop, Hull. Highly Commended, J. K. Robinson, 
Sunderland; Lord Binning, Mellersta'n House. Commended, H. Yardley. 

Jacomne.—First, P. A. Renwick, Kelso, Second, G. Yule, Mellowlecs 
Third, W. Veitch, jan. Highly Commended, Mrs, Craw, Jedburgh. 

Banus —Firet, H. Yardley, Birmingham, Second, W. B. Van Haans- 
bergen. Third, J. R. Robinson. Highly Commended, H, Yardley; J. Gow, 
Kelso. Commended, J. Mollison. 

Tunnrrs.—Firet, J. BR. Jessop, Hull. Second and Third, W. B. Van 
Haansbergen. Highly Commended, G. M. Byres, Northumberland; G. 
Yule; H. Yardley. 

Axy orusn vaniety.—Firet, J. U. Somner, Jedburgh. Second, W. B. 
Van Haansbergen. Third, Mrs. Craw. Highly Commended, H. Yardley, 
Birmingham ; Lord Binning. 

Pai ov Pioxoxs (Any variety).—First, P. A. Renwick, Kelso. Second, 
A. Ormiston. Highly Commended, R. Porteous, Kelso ; J. Brooks, Kelso; 
P. A. Renwick ; H. Paterson, jun,, Kelso. Commended, K. Porteous, 


CANARIES. 

Dons (Yellow)+—Cock.—First, J. Mather, Kelso. Second, J. Hervey, 
Jedburgh. Very Highly Commended, G. Trotter, Kelso, Hen.—First, J. 
Kemp, Gulashiels. Second, J. Hervey. Very Highly Commended, A. 
Ferguson, Kelso. 

Dons (Buff).—Cock,—First, J. R. Thomson, Hawick. Second, J. Bannis- 
ter, Galashiels. Very Highly Commended, A. Ferguson, Kelso. Hen.— 
first, J. R. Thompson. Second, J. Mather, Kelso. Very Highly Com- 
mended, A. Ferguson. Commended, W. Balmer, Galashiels. 

Beorans ( Yellow).— Cock.—First, J. Aitken, Kelso. Second, W. Dryden, 
Hawick. Highly Commended, W. Tinlin, Galashiels. Hen.—First, W. 
Dryden, Hawick. Second, J. Kemp, Galashiels. Highly Commended, J. 
Aitken, Kelso. 

Buuotans ( Buf).—Cock.—First, W. Tinlin, Galashiels. Second, G. Laid- 
law, Ga'a-hiels. Very Highty Commended, P. Jeffrey, Kelso. Hen.—First, 
J. Kemp, Galashiels. Second, J. Marshall, Galashiels. Highly Commended, 
J. Stocks, Kelso. 

Firckep Dons (Yellow).—Cock,—First, A. Brown, Kelso, Second, A. 
Henderson, Kelso. Very Highly Commended, J. Crosbie, Kelso. Hen.— 
First, G Laidlaw, Galashiels. Second, J. Mather, Kelso. Highly Com- 
mende’l, A. Ferguson, Kelso. 

Firckep Dons (Buft),—Cock.—First, T. Stodéart, Kelso. Second, W. 
Brondfoot, Portobello. Highly Commended, J Mather, Kelso. Commended, 
J. Kemp, Galashiels, en.—First, T. Stoddart, Selkirk, Second, J. Kemp, 
Gula-biels, Highly Commended, Miss Clay, Kerchesters, Commended, A. 
Brown, (Kelso. 

FiLreckEp Beberans (Yellow).—Cock.—First end Second, A, Rutherford, 
Kelso. Very Highly Commended, J. Gibson, Gordon. Hen.—First, J. 
Gibson. Second, Ss, Smith, Gordon. Commended, G. Bennet, Kelso. 

Firckrp Berarans (Buff).—Cock.—First, W. Dryden, Hawick. Second, 
J. Gibson, Gordon. Very Highly Commended, J. Creelman, Galashiels. 
Highly Commended, T, Lindsay, Kelso, Hen.—First and Second J. Gibson, 
Gordon. Highly Commended, W. Hardie, Kelso. 

Swerpstakus.—First, J. Mather, Kelso. Second, J. Aitken, Kelso. Very 
Highly Commended, T. Stoddart, Selkirk. 

Brsr Pare or CaNARIES.——First, A. Ferguson, Kelso (Dons). Second, 
P. Jeffrey, Kelso (Belgian). Very Highly Commended, A. Ferguson (Dons). 
Highly Commended J. Mather, Kelso. 


JupGEs.—Poultry and Pigeons: Edward Dixon, Hsq., Gold 
Island; 8. Brilby, Esq., Beverley, Yorkshire. Canaries: 
J. Forrest, Esq., Edinburgh. 


LONGTOWN POULTRY EXHIBITION. 


JANUARY 25th anp 26TH. 


Dorktne.—First, — Hardie, Sorbie. Second, F. R. Pease, Darlington 
Highly Commended, J. Jardine, Arkledon; J. Murray, Murray House. 
Commended, P. Scott, Netherby. Chickens.—First, Miss I. Jlurdie, Sorbie. 
Second, Miss Maxwell, Priors Linn, Highly Commended, Mrs. Graham, 
Braidlee. Commended, Miss L. Hope, Square. 3 

Spaniso.—First, W. Hotson, Milnholme. Second, T. Franklin, Burnfoot. 
Highly Commended, F. R. Pease, Darlington. Chickens.—First, Miss J. 
Hardie, Sorbie. Second, — Gunning, Burnfoot. Highly Commended, 
Mrs. Graham, Braidlee; T. Musgrave, Longtown. Commended, G. Tait, 
Douglas. 

Weare (Golden-spangled).—First, R. Dickinson, Selkirk. ~ Second, 
R. Burrow, Longtown, Highly Commended, K. Holliday, Wheelbarrow 
Hall Chickens.—First, T. Musgrave, Longtown. Second, R. Burrow. 
Highly Commended, Mrs. Ritchie, Selkirk; R. Dickinson, Selkirk. Com- 
mended, Miss M. Palmer, Dashwell Green. 

HamBunous (Golden-pencilled).—First and Second, F. R. Pease, Dar- 
lington. Chickens.—First, R. Burrow, Longtuwn. Second, F. R, Pease. 
Highly Commended, J. Towns, Longtown. Ny 

Hampurons (Silver-spangled).—First, J. Hargreaves, Carlisle. Second, 
G. Tuit, Douglas. Highly Commended, T. Franklin, Burnfoot. Chickens.— 
First, W. Cheyne, Selkirk. Second, J. Wilson, Crooked Holme. Com- 
mended, W. Benson, Longtown. 

Hamuorons (Silver-pencilled).—First, T. Franklin, Burnfoot. Second, 
J. Smith, Canobie. Chickens.—First, J. J. Scott, Longtown. Second, 
Miss A. Little, Dickstree, ‘ 

Game.—First, John Brough, Carlisle. Second, James Brough, Carlisle. 
Chickens —First, W. Gadders, Harker. Second, W. B. Thomson, Parcels- 
town. (Disqualified, pockerele leg ae in each of the three pens, D. 
Brow, Lyne-side; J, Porter, Holmefoot. 

ANY itis vaRinty.—First and Second, F. R. Pease, Darlington (Gold 
Polands, Black and White Crests). Commended, W. Beaty, Longtown ; 
J. Carruthers, Hornick Hill, X 

Game Cock.—First, John Brough, Carlisle, Second, James Brough, 
Carlisle. 

Banrams (Game),—First, J. Wilson, Longtown. Socond, T. Davidson, 
Longtown. Highly Commended, F, R. Pease. ’ 

ANY OTHER VaniEeTy.—First and Second, F. R. Pease, Darlington. . 

Tunkeys.— First, F. R. Pease, Darlington. Second, Miss J+ Hardie, 
Sorbie. Highly Commended, Mrs. Weightman, Sundbed; Mrs. Graham, 
Sraidlee. 
ca Sette —First, F. R. Pease, Darlington. Second, Mrs, MeBurney, Fauld 
Mill, Highly Commended, D. Little, Rundalinton; Mrs. Bell, Horsegills ; 
T. Watson, Newbiggin. Commended, W. Bell, Carwinley Mill. 11 

Ducks (Aylesbury).—First, Miss Bell, Hirst. Second, Miss Maxwell, 
Priors Linn, 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, Mrs, Graham, Braidlee. Second, Miss Moffat, 
Westknow. Highly Commended, Miss Palmer, Dashwell Green. Com- 

ended, F. R. Pease, Darlington. 

m DUGKE (Any other variety). — First, R. Jackson, Longtown (Wild). 
Second, R. Holliday, Wheelbarrow Hall, 


PIGEONS. 

Crorrrns.—First, W. Cheyne, Selkirk (White). Second, A. Thomson, 
jun., Parcelstown (Red). Highly Commended, KR. Irving, Langholm ; 
Miss M, Malcolm, Miinholm. 

Touaiats (Almond).—First, A, Thompson, jun., Parcelstown. Second, 
— Bryden, Netherby. 
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: Fi a nat.® : ScotcH (Yellow). — Cock. — First, W. Davidson, Longtown. Second. 

‘Tumetens (Any other variety).—First,"A. Thompson, jun., Parcelstown, Jes St son, b 
Second, — Bryden, Netherby (Black). 4 Highly Commended, R Irving, G. McKie, Longtown. Hen. — First, J. McKie, Longtown. Second, 


Langholm. Commended, — Bryden (Blue). i 

Fanrarts.—First, J. Campbell, Langholm. Second, A. Thomson, jun., 
Parcelstown. Commended, — Bryden, Netherby. 

Cargiers.—First, A. Thompson, jun,, Parcelstown. 
Longtown. 

Jaconrns.—First, IT. Cullen, Mount. Second, — Bryden, Netherby. Com- 
mended, R. Irving, Langholm. 

Any OTHER vaRixeTy.—First and Highly Commended, J. Campbell. Second, 
— Bryden, Netherby. 

CANARIES. 


Berreian (Yellow).—Cock.—Virst, P. Littie. 
Hen,—First and Second, J. Beeby, Carlisle. 

Bexeran (Buff).—Cock.—First and Second, J. Beeby, Carlisle. 
First, D. Marrs,,Longtown. Second, P. Little, Longtown. 


Second, J. Tweddle, 


Second, J. McKie, Longtown. 
Hen,— 


P. Little, Longtown. 

Scorcn (Buff),—Cock.—First, D. Marrs, Longtown. 
Longtowa. Hen.—First, W. Davidson, Longtown. 
Longtown. 

Common Canary (Any colour).— Cock,—First, J. Beeby, Carlisle. Second, 
M. Little, Longtown. Hen,—Prize, J. Beeby, Carlisle. 

Mute (Any colour),—First, R. Jackson, Longtown. Second, T. Doughall, 
Carlisle. Commended, R. Crosslunds, Carlisle; F, Anderson, Kirkpatrick- 
Fleming. 

Best BrrpcaGe.—Prize, W. Davidson, Longtown. 
J. Beeby, Carlisle. 


JupGES.—Poultry and Pigeons: R. Teebay, Hsq., Preston. 
| Pigeons and Canaries: John Armstrong, Esq., Carlisle. 


Second, J. McKie, 
Second, P. Little, 


Highly Commended, 


ORNAMENTAL HEN COOP. 


In#eompliance with the desire of your correspondent, 
“#. P..” for a design of a hen coop, and your offer to publish 
it if found suitable, I enclose a sketch which I believe 
combines all the requisites of a perfect hen coop—viz., 


=a 


“ME ST 


<——-2 FEET-—--—---S 


Aisa Wooden box without floor, on rollers, and say about 2 feet square, and 
ie inches high, with a circular opening at top, on which a wire gauze, with 
the projecting zine cupola, are fixed, and which may be called the observatory 


This subject alone would be sufficient for the foundation 
of 2 most interesting volume, but your Journal is too prac- 
tical, and your space too valuable, to be so taken up: there- 


ist, Free admission of sun light and air; 2nd, Shade and_ 
non-exposure of chickens to change of weather; 3rd, Hasy 
supervision of the chickens by the mother; 4th, Being 
easily moveable to fresh ground. 


zis a tun formed of wire, the top covered with oil cloth 
This run can be detached in fine weather if desir- 


of the mother. 
or American cloth. 
able. 


fore, I will illustrate the necessity of a hen coop by one 
sentence—viz., “Maternal affection too often blinds discre- 
tion.’ —G. K. Gryein, C.EH. 


THE BRADFORD POULTRY EXHIBITION. 


Most poultry amateurs felt a lively interest in the success 
of the Bradford Show, and the result was, not only a very 
large entry, but such general excellence throughout, as to 
form. a theme for universal congratulation. In short, ib was 
the uniform opinion of the three gentlemen who officiated as 
athitrators, that taking a very close review of the whole, as 
sce their experience did not call to mind a show which 
tte to so little exception. The prizes offered were 
little ¢ and numerous. Silver cups did, no doubt, not a 
ae rs eee this pleasing result ; but another feature that 
= vtainly tended as much as any to ensure public confi- 

ae was the well-known fact, that a few of our largest 
ie utry-breeders were “lashed to the helm,” and under 

an Cave every confidence was entertained, not only of 
ae ct justice being secured as to the awards, but also a 
= g that the best and most judicious management might 
‘epended upon, as to the welfare of the really first-rate 
Specunens entrusted to the care of the Committee. Nor 
were the expectations of exhibitors disappointed, for the 
management of the Show was as faultless as possible, and 


Our impression is, that many of the competing birds will 
oy return from Bradford in Tere adition rather 
tn otherwise. Rough weather, accompanied by a fall of 


snow, was the only drawback, and in all probability this did 
tend to lessen the number of visitors, but still the attend- 
ance was very much superior to the common run of such 
meetings. The Rifle Barracks in which theshow took place, 
is a most suitable building for such a purpose, and affords 
an equalised light throughout, a feature so desirable at all 
such meetings. 

The Spanish was a capital class, as evidenced by the fact 
that ten pens out of fourteen secured the favourable mention 
of the Judges. The Dorkings were equally good, but Lady 
Holmesdale’s unapproachable collection was so triumphant 
as to leave only the less prizes to be competed for by her 
rivals. The Game classes were unusually strong, and the 
result was, the prizes were completely broadcast among 
some of the most noted Game fowl breeders; in fact, in 
these classes it was a very close run in almost all cases. 
The Brahmas were magnificent ; and the Cochin classes 
were composed of most of the principal winners of the 
season. Capt. Heaton here still kept his mastery, though 
subjected to a number of very hard tests. Hamburghs, at 
Bradford, would be expected to be of first-rate character, the 
district being to a proverb, the locality of all others their 
own; they certainly well supported the prestige, for it re- 
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quired no small amount of forethought and experience to 
allot a silver cup in classes of all Hamburgh breeds competing, 
and, consequently, to the best pen. The Golden-spangled 
were the recipients of this much-coveted honour. We do 
not recollect ever seeing a better show of Polands, and the 
Game Bantams were as worthy of especial remark. The 
“selling class’ was a downright success, many capital pens 
being entered at exceedingly moderate prices, whilst buyers 
were almost struggling to secure the most favourable speci- 
mens. The entry for this one class only was fifty pens. 

Rouen Ducks were good, and the remainder of the Duck 
tribe were huddled indiscriminately together, forming, how- 
ever, a beautiful class. Mr. John Jennison, of Belle Vue 
Zoological Gardens, Manchester, exhibited some exquisite 
specimens of Carolina Ducks, and the common Teal; Ayles- 
bury Ducks, Buenos Ayrean, and a multitude of “cross- 
breeds,” making a praiseworthy competition. Next year, 
we are told many of the classes of the Bradford Show will 
be sub-divided, and this meeting’s present success justifies 
so doing. 

The Pigeons were excellent, and attracted a very large 
amount of public favour, whilst a Doe Show attached to the 
Exhibition was filled to overflowing. Though late in 
beginning we do not hesitate to say, the Bradford Com- 
mittee have now secured a standing for their local show 
unprecedented as a first success, and it must in such hands 
continue to increase in its prosperity. 

We published the names of the Judges, and the list of 
prize-takers last week. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BEE. 


BEE COMMOTIONS AND QUEEN ENCASEMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 104.) 


Turep question. Let us now consider the effects of in- 
troducing a queen into a queenless hive. Under this head I 
need scarcely bring forward cases in illustration. The fact 
is, there is no uniform rule that I know of, and the practical 
apiarian will find not a little dissimilarity of conduct on the 
part of the bees in sucha case. We know it was Huber’s 
opinion, that ‘‘if before substituting the stranger queen 
twenty-four hours elapse, she will be well received, and 
reign from the moment of her introduction into the hive.” 
Greatly as I admire that distinguished and pre-eminent 
apiarian for his unrivalled knowledge of the bee, and for the 
general accuracy of his observations and experiments, I 
confess I have not found my experience on this point to 
coincide invariably with his; indeed, I am constrained in 
some important particulars to differ from his views as ex- 
pressed in his letters, “On the combats of queens,’ and 
«Reception of a stranger queen.” The German naturalists, 
Schirach and Riem, held diametrically opposite views from 
Huber on this subject. They thought it was the office of 
the common bees to settle the question as to the choice of 
queens, and to kill supernumerary ones; while we know 
that Huber maintained that not only virgin queens engaged 
in single combat, but that fertile queens also when placed 
together in one hive decided the question of ascendancy as 
between themselves after the same fashion—in short, ‘ that 
the bees in no case ever sting a queen.” We also know that 
the celebrated French naturalist, M. de Reaumur did not 
agree with Huber on some of these points, more especially 
in regard to the reception a stranger queen meets with, 
when introduced into a hive having a queen. M. de Reaumur 
affirmed that bees ‘ having a queen they are satisfied with, 
are, nevertheless, disposed to give the “best possible re- 
ception to any female seeking refuge among them.” In 
combating an experiment of M. de Reaumur,in which he had 
been successful in presenting a stranger queen to some four 
or five hundred bees which he had expelled from their native 
hive, Huber remarks—‘* To render such an experiment con- 
clusive, it must be made in a populous hive; and on re- 
moving the native queen the stranger must be immediately 
substituted in her place. Had this been done, I am quite 


riation has occurred in my experiments regarding this fact.” 
Here, then, we have very conflicting opinions entertained on 
this subject by these eminent men. Of course, great natu- 
ralists must be allowed to differ in opinion on some points, 
as great doctors do, but here the discrepancies are too wide, 
I think, to be the result of careful study and observation. 
It is not my intention here to discuss this question at 
large, though my own views are decided enough. We must 
always bear in mind, that in operating upon bees, we fre- 


| quently place them in an unnatural position, a position 


which, more or less, affects their instinct and dispositions, 
so that we cannot always calculate with certainty what the 
results in any particular case may be. Huber himself has 
admitted, that on one occasion a queen was stung in re- 
moving her from the centre of a cluster, but he thought it 
arose from pure accident and irritation caused by himself, 
and “that had he not interfered they would have been con- 
tent with confining the queen, and she would not have 
perished.” 

My own opinion is, that in the great majority of cases in 
which the queen falls a victim to imprisonment, she is not 
stung, but succumbs through lengthened captivity, to 
inanition, privation of air, and ill usage. The truth is, a 
queen cannot be stung when densely surrounded by bees: 
hence I see in the very encasement itself, a wise provision 
of nature to prevent such a result. It is in this way often 
converted from a proceeding, which at the first seems 
threatening and hostile, into one which ultimately becomes 
her very safety. For it is certain that in cases where the 
bees are so inclined, the queen emerges from a somewhat 
protracted confinement without the smallest injury ; but if 
otherwise inclined the captivity is one of unsparing death. 
Hence when a queen is on any occasion encased, and it is 
desirable to release her, the utmost caution must be ob- 
served in doing so, for it may happen that just as you are 
in the act of divesting her of the last bee that encircles 
her, that remaining little vixen may in an instant, when 
all hindrances are removed, curve its body, and inflict a 
mortal wound, Caution and dexterity, therefore, are equally 
necessary in preventing such a contingency. 

Bees are admitted by all to be creatures easily irritated, 
and highly pugnacious; but most apiarians, I think, err im 
viewing the queen as a mere passive instrument, having no 
likings or dislikings in whatever position you may be pleased 
to place her. Her dispositions, are, in fact, entirely ignored. 
This is a popular error, I think. Who can tell but the con- 
duct of the bee may very often be guided by the dispositions 
of the queen? So that when a queen is introduced on any 
oceasion to strange bees, her own want of submission may 
tend to a mode of dealing which might not otherwise be 
necessary. The lower animals are very quick in discovering 
in others of their species the different dispositions which 
affect their conduct towards each other, and when strangers 
meet amity or hostility may be the result, according as 
these dispositions betray themselves. Hence, therefore, 
at different times. I may introduce a queen to the same 
hive with different results. I was much amused during the 
past summer at the pluck and pugnacity of a young queen 
just begun to be fertile. She was removed from a unicomb- 
hive for the purpose of being presented to a hive which had 
failed to rear a queen for themselves. After being confined 
in a little wire cage she was taken out and a single worker 


| bee of the hive in question was presented to her. ‘The bee 


examined the queen all round with its antenn, too curiously 
it may be, for pugnacions dispositions were evidently aroused 
in the royal breast, she being the first to attack, and & con- 
flict resulted in which the queen, however, only came off 
second best. They were separated before any injury was 
inflicted on either side. : 

I said I differed from Huber in regard to results following 
the presentation of a stranger queen to a hive deprived of 
its own queen. True, it is safer in presenting a queen in 
such a case to allow twenty-four or thirty-four hours to 
elapse before doing so, and for this very obvious reason, 
that the bees will by that time have given over all hopes of 
finding their own sovereign; but the rule does not hold 
good invariably. I have found a queenless hive sometimes 


persuaded that M. de Reauraur would have g2en the bees | reject and kill a queen offered to it in such circumstances, 
imprison the usurper, confine her at least twelve or fifteen | even weeks after the loss; and, on the other hand, I have 
hours among them, and frequently suffocate her, No va-- presented a queen successfully to a hive immediately after 
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depriving it of its own, and this, too, strange to say, without 
even an encasement. I shall narrate a case in point. 

I deprived an observatory-hive of its queen to substitute 
amore youthful and prolific one. The substitution of the 
one was simultaneous with the deprivation of the other. I 
watched through the glass as a stranger queen ascended 
the comb, to see what was to be nature of her reception. 
She extended her proboscis to the first bee that encountered 
her, and was liberally fed by it. Her reception by others as 
they gathered around, though somewhat equivocal at first, 
was, on the whole, deferential and kind. Being struck with 
this indifference on the part of the bees, as to a change of 
queen, I thought of introducing a second queen, in order to 
test still further that indifference. This I did in about 
half an hour after, but this queen was immediately attacked 
in the usual way, and speedily surrounded by a dense cluster 
of ferocious enemies. I noticed a little commotion occurring 
Im consequence of this encasement, and the first queen in- 
troduced also got a little excited, so that her timidity in 
traversing the comb caused some of the bees in her path to 
attempt to stop her progress. Seeing this I withdrew the 
encased queen, and the whole hive immediately became 
quiescent. I should mention that both these queens were 
teserve queens kept over with some few bees for experi- 
mental purposes. This case is, no doubt, an exceptional 
one; but itis on that very account I mention it. When in 
ordinary cases I have introduced a queen in such circum- 
stances, a speedy encasement was the sure consequence. 
This does not always result, however, in the destruction of 
the queen. I have frequently succeeded in such cases without 
the aid, even, of any of those appliances generally resorted 
to. Ishall give one instance in point out of many. 

Tn the month of May last, the surviving Ligurian queen 
of two* I had received from Mr. Woodbury (neither, I am 
Sorry to say, prospered), was at the head of a thinly-popu- 
lated hive. I took away this queen with the view of pre- 
senting her to one of the most thriving and populous stocks 
mimy apiary. I first expelled the whole bees from this hive 
and deprived it of its black queen. After this I beat out 
the whole swarm upon a sheet, and allowed the bees to 
enter first an empty skep, and afterwards their own hive 
again, which they did with a joyful hum. At this moment 
when all was jubilee, I placed the Ligurian queen in the 
midst, and she entered in the throng unmolested. When 
all was housed and had settled down, however, the stranger 
{ueen did not escape observation. She was encased, but her 
captivity was neither severe nor protracted. She was very 
soon afterwards restored to liberty and honour. Ona former 
occasion, and for a like object, I caused this same queen to 
pass through a similar ordeal, but allowed her workers to 
accompany her. All these were killed, and she alone escaped 
ae @ protracted encasement. 

course, I have frequently introduced strancer ueens 
a queenless hives without ae opposition on HS aatvee the 
ane batd ep ae that bees are sometimes so capri- 
rs i 
not ater a eee is kind, that what suits to-day may 
may here say that I have creat faith in Wildman’ 
peated of dealing with bees—namely, by operating on their 
ae af have in this way converted the most infuriated 
athe I ever witnessed, by a few manipulations, into the most 
See and docile, metamorphosed the most irascible 
thew, With every dagger ready to be unsheathed, into 
aoe peaceful of subjects, which I could cause to march 
£ ea eahmarch without one rebellious murmur, and among 
ith roving masses I could thrust my uncovered hand 
ue ae Sustaining the smallest injury. 
0 not know what amount of knowledge is possessed by 


endeavouring to solve ; 


ee eee queen bee cannot pass beyond the limits 
SSN ae nest, except at the risk of her life.’ This is 
paces extraordinary Opinion to emanate from such a high 
ty in apiarian science as the distinguished Silesian 

* Both these queens were, I i 

, I understand, artificial! red i 2 
oF apuen area Ae small drones in March, 1863, but ca animes ce aie 
meeder, and perished, "Te epee ot PES ee a confirmed drone- 
ae Ee 5 no dri i 
4, and died in January, 1865, a tew days after Gidararewwaneriea 3 


bee-master. I am certainly at a loss to account for it. It 
seems tome to be ona par with the opinion ascribed to 
Schirach in regard to foul brood, that an abnormal deposition 
of the eggs by the queen might originate it. In other words, 
that the reversed position of the eggs in the cells might 
give rise to a reversed position of the pupx, “so that the 
young bees, unable to extricate themselves from their prison, 
die and putrefy.” Every apiarian who studies the internal 
economy of the bee by the aid of his unicomb can disprove 
both these mistaken theories. Fancy may suggest one 
thing or another—an abnormal arrangement of eggs in the 
ovaries, or an erroneous oviposition; but it is quite clear 
that in whatever way the ege may be placed in the bottom 
of the cell originally, on its head or the reverse, granted 
only that it hatches and becomes a larva, and that that 
larva is found to assume an annular or curved position in 
the cell and retains that normal position till sealed—what 
influence, let me ask, could the original position of the egg 
in the cell have in such circumstances on the subsequent 
position of the pupa? Then, again, as to Dzierzon’s theory 
of the queen being in danger when out of the “brood nest,” 
how often may the queen be seen in the unicomb hive, as I 
have often watched her through the glass, in the remotest 
corner of it, away from the so-called “brood nest,” as if on 
purpose to enjoy undisturbed, and with greater freedom, 
those intervals of repose which from time to time intervene, 
and which nature seems to require in the arduous work of 
oviposition? Often in such circumstances when the queen 
was enjoying her otium cum dignitate have I roused her from 
her royal slumbers by a tap on the glass toa resumption 
of her maternal duties. 

But I must conclude. I know I have not exhausted this 
interesting subject, nor alluded to all its varied phases and 
aspects. I have, however, out of a great mass of materials, 
selected what I conceived to be most to the point. The 
question is, as I have already stated, intensely interesting. 
I have prosecuted it with great keenness. I do not profess 
to be confident in all the conclusions come to with respect 
to these curious phenomena in all their different aspects ; 
but I have stated my views such as they are, and shall be 
ready to alter or abandon them when additional light shall 
make it manifest I have erred. It may be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for us to get at the motives of the bees in every 
case when surrounding their sovereign. Perhaps this, like 
some other subjects of physical inquiry, will afford materials 
for new observations which will never be completely ex- 
hausted. But be this as it may, I agree with the following 
remark made by Professor Owen in his treatise on a more 
mysterious subject still—namely, parthenogenesis :—‘‘ The 
true and rational explanation of natural phenomena is usually 
the result of the exercise of common sense and careful 
observation.” 

One remark, in connection with this subject, I must be 
allowed to make before closing. We must not, I think, look 
to the conduct of the bee as being in all cases of this kind 
guided by unerring wisdom, more especially in circumstances 
where external influences of an artificial character are 
brought to bear upon it. The intuitive principle of instinct 
is no doubt sufficient to direct it in all ordinary emer- 
gencies; but when we see it in some abnormal instances or 
conditions depart from what we know to be for its true 
good, itis unfair in us to measure its doings by a higher 
principle of action which it does not possess. Reason, it 
must be remembered, is above instinct, and we are not to 
expect that the bee will, in all possible cases in which it may 
be placed, act up to the mark by which we would gauge its 
wisdom. The bee is confessedly a very irascible creature 
when provoked, and in such circumstances I have often 
witnessed it do many things exceedingly foolish, just as 
its master may, in similar circumstances, be seen doing 
things exceedingly foolish; but aside from provocation and 
artificial appliances, the instinctive wisdom of the bee as 
displayed in all its varied aspects is such as to draw forth 
our wonder and excite our praise, and thus to lead our 
minds to the contemplation of that Great and Wise Being 
who hath implanted in this tiny creature such wonderful 
instincts and dispositions. I say this in exculpation of the 
conduct of our little favourites where, in some such 
instances as those occupying our attention in shese pages, 
they have, in my opinion, been visited with unmerited 
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censure, as if their instinct was radically at fault. I have 
always thought, and still believe, that when Nature is left 
to her own free and unfettered course—undisturbed and 
unmolested—instinct in the bee is a rudder which will be 
found almost invariably to guide it in a true and unerring 
course.—J. Lowe. 


BEES DEAD IN THE CELLS. 


Wuutst unable to look after my bees myself, a hive 
which required feeding was neglected, and I found all the 
bees dead. I wish to keep all the combs which are in a 
frame-hive, ready for a swarm in the spring, but I find 
several dozen bees have thrust themselves so far into the 
cells that it is impossible to remove them without crushing 
them. Would it be safe to leave them for the swarm to 
remove, or would it produce disease amongst the new occu- 
pants of the hive? and would not the labour of removing 
the bees be quite as much as building new combs ?—A Lapy 
BEE-KEEPER. 


[We always extract the bees one by one with a pair of 
tweezers, such as are used by watchmakers, and although 
this is often a long and troublesome operation, we do not 
grudge our labour. We doubt if the dead bodies would pro- 
duce disease, but the bees would be compelled to gnaw off 
the cells on either side of the comb and construct new ones. | 


SUPERIORITY OF LIGURIAN BEES. 


Witt you inform me in what the Ligurian bees are 
superior to the common bees, exeepting being such great 
breeders? Are they generally preferred by those who have 
fairly tried both? Ihave ten stocks of the black bees, five 
of them are in the Woodbury bar and frame hives. One 
Was an artificial swarm of May 7th, 1864, and gave me a 
super of 31 lbs. of pure honey on the 31st of July.—A. Broap- 
CLISTER. Y , 


[Much greater beauty must also be conceded as an addi- 
tional point in which the Ligurian is superior to the common 
bee. It must, however, be remembered that superior breed- 
ing powers argue greater powers of collecting honey, and 
really include every other good quality that can be named. 
We never knew any one who had once fairly established 
ok aa in his apiary willingly return to the common honey 

ee. 


TORTOISES. 


We have in the garden here two land Tortoises—the 
one a yery old one weighing 7 lbs. 6 ozs., the other a very 
small one, which I received from a friend as a present about 
three months since. 

They were both put in the same greenhouse and seemed 
to be doing quite well until about a fortnight ago, when 
from some cause or other the smaller one died. I should 
be obliged if you or any of your correspondents could inform 
me what was the cause of its death, as it received the same 
care as the older one has for the last thirty years; also, as 
I should like to polish the shell, how I am to get the body 
out of the shell to do so? 

I should have stated the weight of it when living was 
6 ozs.— J. Prosser, Longford. 


AVOIDING RANCID BUTTER. 


Owns of your correspondents inquires about good butter- 
making. I have suffered from bad butter for three years, 
every autumn, and having four fine healthy young cows and 
a cleanly dairy-maid I thought it ought not to continue to 
be the case. My butter is now always good, and [have it up 
sixty miles from the country twice a-week. When the fresh 
& lb. arrives if there is any left of the 6 lb. which arrived at 
the beginning of the week, oneis as good as the other. The 
whole secret is this: Have twocream pots, and let the dairy- 
woman rir her cream round the first thing when she enters 
her dairy, aed empty the cream into the clean pot which was 
emptied and » the morning before. ‘This must be 
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done regularly every morning, and good butter will be the 
result, provided, always provided, the dairy-maid is clean 
with the dairy things. Mine are all scalded directly they 
have been used, pans, pails, prints, churn, &c., and placed 
in the open air, and rinsed with cold water before they are 
again used. s 

I may mention that glass is the best material for a 
cream-pot. A lump of salt should be kept in the cream-pot- 


Ranorprry in butter is caused, im my opinion, by dead 
leaves eaten by the cows amongst the grass—A FARMER'S 
Wire. 

[A gentleman informs us that he knows an instance 
where good butter never is obtained in autumn, and this is 
attributed to the cows eating the fallen leaves of oak and 
ash trees which fall on to the pastures from the trees around 
them.—Ebs.} 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


KEspat AND Jepnuncn Swows.—A first-class pen of Golden-spzngled 
Hamburghs exhibited at the above Shows has been exchanged in mistake 
or stolen. They were sent direct (or ought to have been) from Kenda) £0 
Jedburgh by the secretaries of the former Show, and a most wretched Pe 
of mongrel-bred Hamburghs were returned from Jedburgh in lien ie 
above, in a different hamper, but the proper direction label. Any exbi ied 
having received them in mistake will much oblige by writing at once to the 
secretaries, or the exhibitor, Mr. W. Cooper, Helmsley, York. ; 

Brauma Poorras (H. Leeworthy).—We were obliged by your tar 
cations, and, although you think they prove Brahma Pootras a pure =a 
we think they support our opinion that they are a variety of the HESS 
China. You think the pea comb and moresunken eye are sufficient to Pro 
a pure breed. We think they are no such proof, otherwise the Rose en 
Dorking might be considered a breed different from the OB HaLTG 
However, we have in recent Numbers fully stated why we think the 7 im 
Pootras a variety of the Cochin-China, and we refer you to pes ent oe 
oe opinion is confirmed, not changed, by the arguments and eyider 
elicited. 


Povrtry Crus (A Looker-on).—General inuendoes and sarcasms are net 
fair. If you Bes any specific eee and furnish us (not for a, 
with your name, we shall not hesitate at finding space for you. T a © 
Club is a failure, and that a president and secretary resident in Irelan may 
not tend to renovate it, is probably true, but before we can allow it to be 
attacked in our pages we must be made aware of specific delinquencies. 

Kerpinc BANTAMS AND MALAYs on THE Same Run (4. Broadclister).— 
Yon muy run them together with impunity. Malays are not much in 
demand, but there is sale for good ones. 

Hess Layne Sopr Ecos (G. 7. B.).—As some of your fowls lay hard, 
and some soft-shelled eggs, it is a proof the run provides all that is peces 
sary. The Silver-spangied Hamburghs are probably Weakly -oonstitatione 
birds. Give them castor oil, and put some preparation of iron ip 
water. : 

far 

Fowrs For TABLE axp Eoo-propucine (Delta). —Spanish will do 
better in confinement than Dorkings. Good ground oats ad pees Swe 
then thirds. Potatoes are not egg producers. The mixture 15 Sia 
one; the fat isa good help, The grain enclosed is food for young - Mat ss 
but hardly good enough for adults. It is amusement for cane ta 
when itis scattered about. The cross between Dorking and oe an kee 
a very usefal fowl. If the produce are put together they do well; h 
the second use of either of the parents makes the breed incline ons eT 
that way as often to defeat the object sought. The cross between Spa’ 
and Dorking is a bad one. { 

Cortacers’ REMUNERATION FOR CHICKEN-REARING rece np 
pay (1s. fer each chicken reared) is not good enough. Each o! : te Bere 
consume 8s. per year for food. A very common arrangemen' Pieter. 
3d. per week for every chicken reared, if they are taken anny, Se a am 
age, or at the will of the owner. It must be borne in min enace ere 
troublesome and more expensive the first few weeks of their lives t ee 2 
ara afterwards. The cottager should have £2 for the keep of as ‘ow! 
(one cock and four ‘hens—Dorkings); and if the pbinktoe were ae 
after eight weeks, and were forty in number, 1s. 6d. each for = ens. 

anoE SurPLy or Eacs.—F. W. Schroder, Exq., Frogmore House, Rick- 
Pa pest, wishes that “F. C.,” to whom we replied in our Journal of the 
2ath ult., would communicate with him. ’ - 

Hiwanayan Rapprts (A. R. M.).—If you send us a letter in 8 stamp! 
envelupe, we wili direct it, and forward it to ** Himavaya. eee 
Aitantuus SitKworm Eeos (F. ¢.).—If yon write to 
Nevill, Dangstein, Petersfield, Hants, you will be furnished with a supply ob 
reasonable terms. 


— 


LONDON MARKETS.—Fssruary 6. 


POULTRY. ‘ 
We have a good supply and a dulltrade. We may now look daily for an 
improvement, as the House meets and London : 


Large Fowls ... 
Smaller do. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Da ‘Average T Rain in 5 Clock 
= ge Temperature Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's Day of 
anon Bl FEBRUARY 14—20, 1865. near London. 3g vet Rises, | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. before ear, 
Day. Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. h. jm. h. m. 8; | 
l4 Tu Elder foliates. 45.4 31.1 58.3. 14 WWaf7 | llafS | 387 9) 16 8 18 14 26 45 
15 WwW Partridge pairs, 46.7 81.1 38.9 13 16 Z| 13 5) | 40) 10) /) 88" 78 19 14 23 46 
16) TH Henbit Deud Nettle flowers. 46.6 30.6 38.6 8 LE NS Sa ey ih eG) 20 14 20 47 
17 F Coltsfoot flowers, 46.7 8L1 38.9 14 12) 7) 17 +5 | morn.) 38L 9 21 14 (15 | 48 
18 s Crocus flowers. 45,2 31.1 38.1 16 10 7/18 5/|46 0! 8 lo € 14 10 49 
19 Sun SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 45.1 81.3 38.2 14 Si 7 20)" 5) 48)" = 430 23 4 14 | 50 
20 M Couton Grass flowers. 45.6 80.7 38.1 20 G7) 22) 50462) 132) el 24 13 58) 52 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-cight years, the average day temperature of the week is 45.9°, and its night 


temperature 31.0°, 
0.51 inch. 


The greatest heat was 59° onthe 16th, 1863; and the lowest cold, 2°, on the 17th, 1855. ‘The greatest fall of rain was 


THE AERATION OF VINE-BORDERS. 


DO not know whether 
the aération of Vine- 
borders has received 
that attention from 
Vine growers which 
its importance de- 
serves. I fear it has 
not. I sometimes 

think that this question 

has not that prominence as- 
signed to it which its merits 
demand, in the pages of Tux 
Journat or Horticurrure, 
and similar periodicals. As an 
element of success in Vine culture, I believe it to be of 
great importance, and in practice, wherever I have seen 
it judiciously carried out, other conditions being favour- 
able, the results have always been highly satisfactory. 

In the formation of Vine-borders, we should not forget 
that the Vine is an exotic, requiring to grow it success- 
fully a much warmer climate than we have. To com- 
pensate for inferiority of climate, it is not enough that 
we plant it under glass, surround it with any amount 
of warmth, and treat it otherwise on the most approved 
principles. So long as we neglect to use means to raise 
the temperature of the soil around the roots, and place 
them in an equall; favourable medium with the leaves 
and branches, so long will our success be limited, crippled, 
and unsatisfactory, the power of the Vine to mature a 
large crop of fruit greatly impeded, and the quality of 
that which it does produce inferior. This is, perhaps, 
more apparent in the northern than the southern portions 
of these islands. 

By raising the temperature of the soil around the roots 
to suit the various periods of growth, the root-action is 
largely increased, the roots being able and ready to ap- 
propriate that food which is within their reach, and ne- 
cessary for the healthful and vigorous development of 
the wood, leaves, and fruit. 

In an aérated border comparatively few of the spongi- 
oles die during the winter; at all seasons they are to be 
seen a few inches below the surface in large numbers, 
ever ready to perform their proper functions when called 
upon todo so. Ina cold, wet border, the reverse is the 
case, the roots being out of reach when wanted in the 
spring. The consequence is well known to most who 
have had to do with Vine culture. 

_Many of our best gardeners have in one way or other 
aérated their Vine-borders. The reason this has not 
become general, may be the very considerable expense 
incurred when chambered borders are formed. For suc- 
cessful aération this is not necessary ; the same end can 
be better attained by adopting other, more simple, and 
less expensive plans, and one that has been adopted here, 
and heen in operation for a number of years, [ purpose 
shortly to detail. One of the advantages of this plan will 
be apparent to most people at a glance—viz., the greatly 

No. 203.—Vot. VIII., New SERIEs, 
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increased surface presented to the air, in passing below 
the border from the exterior to the interior of the house, 
and, consequently, the greater amount of heat absorbed— 
the principal, although not the only object to be gained 
by aération, or subterranean ventilation. The atmo- 
spheric air is every fine day during the growing season 
from 10° to 25° warmer than the soil of an ordinary Vine- 
border not artificially heated. By taking advantage of 
this, and conducting it beneath the Vine-border, by a 
few openings outside and inside the house, causing it to 
pass amongst the drainage, whichis used in almost every 
Vine-border in considerable quantity, a rude system 
of aération might be secured, and found to work pretty 
well, particularly when 10 or 12 inches of stones or similar 
material have been used. 

When new borders are to be made, it is generally ne- 
cessary to concrete them, to prevent the roots from find- 
ing their way into the subsoil, which they will do, how- 
ever well the borders may have been prepared, unless in 
some way prevented, and nothing is cheaper or more 
certain than concrete composed of lime and gravel. 
The borders of all the forcing-houses here have been 
conereted to the average thickness of 25 inches, the 
surface of the concrete being 3 feet below the surface 
of the border when finished. The object which I have 
at present in view, will be best served by confining my 
description to one house. 

The inside border is 30 feet by 16 feet. The external 
border is about 20 feet in breadth. At the outside of the 
border, and parallel with the house, a retaining wall is 
built with bricks on bed, strengthened by pillars every 
5 feet, the whole rising to near the surface, the pillars 
having been built with openings in the centre 45 inches 
square, and through these openings communicating with 
an air-drain below, running the whole length of the 
house, at the base of the wall, and acting both as an air 
and water drain. This drain is about 6 inches in width, 
and 10 inches in depth, being pigeon-holed on the side 
next the house. Four-inch drain tiles are laid across the 
border, 2 or 3 inches being left open at the joints, in 
parallel rows 10 or 12 inches asunder, and connected 
with the air-drain by the pigeon-holes, and with the in- 
terior of the house by pipes rising above the surface, 
beneath the hot-water pipes, passage, &c. The rows of 
tile-pipes lying on the concrete are overlaid with old 
slates, flat stones, &c., so as to leave as much open space 
as possible betwixt the rows, to be occupied with air 
currents. Above this covering a few inches of stones 
have been laid, finishing with very small ones, and about 
2 feet of soil above. 

After the month of March commences, advantage is 
taken of every warm hour, to admit atmospheric air 
below the border (the proper time to do so is ascertained 
by thermometers). This is done by opening the lids 
which cover the eyes in the pillars, keeping the front 
lights of the house shut, and opening the back venti- 
lators, which at once sets a current in motion. As the 
season advances, and the weather becomes warmer, the 
aération continues the greater part of the day, and in the 

No. 855.—VoL. XXXIII., OLD SeRizEs, 
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warmest months both day and night. Tiles and stones being 
good conductors of heat, they extract it rapidly from the 
slow-air currents, and gradually pass it to the soil above, 
thus improving the root climate of the Vines. And now for 
the result, which will be best seen by referring to the success 
of a few of the finer varieties of Grapes, but which are also 
more difficult to grow well. 

The Muscat Hamburgh, which is generally admitted to 
be one of the very finest Grapes in cultivation, is also, ac- 
cording to general report, considered to be one of the most 
difficult to manage. On its own roots here, in an aérated 
border, it grows and fruits as freely as the Black Hamburgh, 
and why should it not, seeing that in some parts of America 
it grows so well? A friend writes me from near Baltimore, 
that “the Muscat Hambureh is a great favourite here, 
growing freely, and fruiting abundantly.” Doubtless, the 
higher root temperature has to do with this. The Golden 
Hamburgh, another Grape difficult to manage, also does well 
on aérated borders, but requires to be some years established 
before it swells its berries thoroughly. The Black Morocco 
thus grown, and allowed to hang till the fruit begins to 
shrivel, is not only a very showy, but a very delicious Grape, 
having afine Damson flavour, very different from what it is 


- . | 
as generally grown, being then considered a rather coarse | 


Grape. 

I shall only notice another variety, which is not generally 
well grown, but which luxuriates on an aérated horder—viz., 
the Black Barbarossa. I cut it here in December, 1863, 
8 lbs. 1 oz. in weight; bunch, berry, and bloom, all that 
could be desired, as symmetrical as the finest Hamburgh, and 
when fully ripe not far behind it in flavour. When thus 
grown we never miss a full crop, the principal drawback is, 
that it requires from eight to ten months to mature its 
crop. 

Other varieties succeed equally well. I only bring for- 
ward these important witnesses to assist in proving that 
much is to be gained by aérating our Vine-borders.—Arcur- 
BALD Fow.urr, Castle Kennedy, Stranraer. 


THE EXHIBITORS’ LETTER TO THE COUNCIL 


OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ir is with the deepest regret that I have read in the last 
Number of Taz Journan or Horricunrure a letter from 
the exhibitors addressed to the Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. I say itis with regret, because I am certain 
the cause of horticulture must suffer from such a course of 
proceeding. Iwill place myself in the position of a disin- 
terested looker-on, and, if you will allow me a corner in your 
valuable journal, attempt to reconcile, or, at any rate, di- 
minish the objections offered. 

The Council have evidently proposed a new, and, as it 
appears, objectionable scheme for the exhibition of plants 
for 1865. May they not have had some reason for making 
this great change? Now, it cannot be denied that, excepting 
for the pleasure of meeting so many friends and the general 
interest excited by so large a concourse of people, especially 
of the ¢lite of the land, it has been a very general ob- 
servation of late yeays, “How stale this thingis! Wecome 
to see the same plants exhibited by the same growers not 
only year after year, but at every and each exhibition of the 
season.’ It is well known in the horticultural world who 
will carry off the principal prizes. Mr. A may do so at one 
meeting, Mr. B at another; and why? It is often the cir- 
cumstance of the condition of the plants, which even the 
difiexence of twenty-four hours may decide. It may be 
asked, Is there no merit in the cultivation of these perpetu- 
ally suecessful specimens? Great merit is indeed due: 
great expense is incurred, and infinite labour and skill is 
required to produce these magnificent specimens of art. 
But after all what has this to do with horticulture? I am 
ready to admit that such well-grown specimens tend to the 
grandeur and effect of our exhibitions; but we must not 
forget that a repetition of the same things, whether of plants 
or any other objects of admiration, may at last lose their 
attraction, And here I think something may be said for 
the new scheme, Desirous of breaking through monopoly 
and monotony, the Council seem to have determined on 
holding more numerous and special meetings for certain 


classes of plants, forgetting, no doubt, the necessary expense 
which attends these frequent exhibitions. The simple mo- 
tive seems to have been to give a new feature to our old 
worn-out exhibitions, by no means adverse to the success of 
horticulture. 

I now come to the day on which the exhibitions are to be 
held. The great objection has been made to Saturdays. 
T admit, for very many reasons it would not have been the 
day that I should have proposed; but it has been thought 
proper to try that day. The old Chiswick meetings were 
held on Saturdays. The Crystal Palace meetings have 
never, that I have heard of, been objected to by the com- 
plaining exhibitors. But this is not the question. What I 
would plainly ask is this—Has the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, or the Council of any scientific body, 
the right to propose any scheme which they may think con- 
ducive to the advantage of that Society? I suppose no one 
will deny the power and right. Why, then, should the 
Exhibitors’ Society take upon themselves in such defiant 
terms to refuse to exhibit? Surely it would have been more 
generous and courteous to have given credit to the Council 
for having reasons for making this change in the character 
of the exhibitions; and if objectionable terms had been pro- 
posed to the consideration of the exhibitors, it remained 
optional for them to decide whether they would send their 
plants or not, without entering into a combination not to 
exhibit. ; 

The spirit in which the exhibitors have acted appears to 
me to bear something of a rebellious character. They seem 
to have placed themselves in a false position, and have as 
much as said, ‘‘ We must have our own terms, or we will not 
exhibit.” I am informed they even prepared, and actually 
sent, schedules to the Council, with their own value of the 
prizes affixed, and in their letter, after proposing a confer- 
ence if the Council desired it, they, in the concluding para- 
graph of the same, declare themselves pledged not to 
exhibit. The insertion of an anonymous letter, however 
great the agthority, does not strengthen their case. You 
will perhaps say, “ What is to be the end of this rigma- 
role?” The end is simply this, that if a mistake has 
been made on the part of the Council (and I am willing 
to allow they have made a mistake) then let the exhi- 
bitors do what becomes them as mortal men to do, who . 
themselves are liable to make mistakes. Let them overlook 
the unintentional error on the part of the Council, let them 
banish all selfish feelings, and display that noble spirit of 
good will which is inseparable from the love of pure horti- 
culture. However inconvenient the Saturday may be, let 
them choose the days fixed for the exhibition of their own 
specialities during the present season, feeling assured that 
some adjustment of the present disputed point may be 
made. Nor let it be forgotten there are many interests to 
be considered in the Saturday arrangement. There is 
a large proportion of Fellows, simply lovers of pleasure, 
gay meetings, and crinolinic exhibitions: Saturday is to 
them their day of holiday. Of the difficulties and incon- 
venience attending Saturday exhibitions I am quite aware ; 
but as the exhibitors cannot alter the arrangements for 
1865, will they from personal considerations stand in the 
way, if their lives be spared, of altering and improving the 
schemes for 1866 ?—F'.R.H.8. 


CHAROPHYLLUM BULBOSUM. 


Prrurr me to ask the readers of Tam Journan or Ifor- 
ricuLTURE, whether any of them can give a favourable 
account of the Cherophyllum bulbosum, or Turnip-rooted 
Chervil ? 

Unless others have met with greater success in their 
treatment of the seeds than has fallen to my lot, I fear 
the hope IT had placed in these roots, as being a vegetable 
likely to be of great service in winter, will be disappointed. 

[t will be remembered that the introducer of these roots 
was Mr. William Paul, who oxhibited some, I believe French- 
grown specimens, ut the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Iam convinced very many, like myself, would be 
glad to receive any further hints tending to better success. 
It would seem that the secret rests in the seeds not germi- 
nating. I have tried a variety of ways having this objectin 
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view. I have sown the seeds, and treated them precisely 
as advised, and I have soaked them in the autumn in warm 
water, placing them afterwards in sand kept moist all the 
winter. Ihave also sown these in the open ground in spring, 
and some upon hotbeds. ‘The only success, however, I can 
note is, about eight roots produced last summer upon a south 
border. Over these seeds, however, I placed early in April 
a two-licht frame, the plants came up in May, and the 
specimens produced were very large —Wzitt1am HaR.ey, 


_ Digswell. ae 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

THE subject of winter-flowering plants is one, I think, 
which ought from time to time to be brought prominently 
forward, and the difficulty is as important as any, In a 
decorative point of view, that a gardener has to contend with. 
During the dreary months of winter, when our gardens are 
fast bound in the grasp of the icy king, and everything 
of a floral character, except, perhaps, the Christmas Rose, 
has succumbed to his severity—when the trees are leafless, 
and the earth covered with a carpet of snow; while 
the winds are howling through the bare branches of the 
skeleton-like forms which occupy our plantations and shrub- 
beries, how pleasant to be able to walk to and fro in a nice 
genial temperature of some 50° or 55°. What a contrast 
to the outside desolation willsuch a warm greenhouse afford, 
sheltered from the nipping wind, and surrounded by all the 
beauty and loveliness of spring. How pleasing at such a 
season to promenade amid flowers of every hue, hanging 
like tassels, or standing like sceptres, or curving gracefully 


to meet your gaze, some of them filling the air with sweet | 


perfume, until one could fancy oneself transferred to some 
fairy land. Surely the accomplishment of such a result is 
worth an effort; worth an occasional column in your paper; 
and worth all the accommodation necessary to secure it: and 
last, though not the least, deserving of a good show-house 
in which to enjoy the display. 

Many plants flower naturally at that season, others by 
special treatment can be induced to do so, while others, 
again, by a little forcing can be brought in about the same 
time. Lists of such plants as flower through the winter 
months would very much assist in the attainment of this 
object, and in order to make a beginning in this direction, I 
send you a list of those that have flowered at this place 
during the months of December and January. Part of them 
have flowered in the stove, and part in the conservatoy; 
but in a good show-house kept at an intermediate tempera- 


ture, such as indicated above, I have no doubt that the | 
whole would do well during the time they were in flower. I | 


have purposely excluded Orchids from the list, in conse- 
quence of the letter published by you a short time ago, from 


Dr. Aimsworth’s gardener, Lower Broughton, giving the | 


names of those belonging to that lovely tribe that have 
flowered with him through the winter; but I cannot, help 
mentioning that little gem, the Goodyera discolor, with its 
dark velvety leaves, and pure white flowers. 

In the stove we had Besonia insignis, a fine variety ; 
B. nitida ; B. Ingramii; to which might be added B. lucida, 
white and very free; Ardisia crenuiata, both varieties, more 
for their red and white berries than their flowers; Eranthe- 
Inum sirictum and E. pulchellum, the latter, a beautiful 
blue, coming into flower just as the former is over; Euphor- 


bia jacquiniefora; Poinsettia pulcherrima; Hemanthus 
albus, a curious but pretty Cape bulb ; Heterocentrum mesi- | 


canum and H. roseum; Justicia speciosa, very beautiful 
and lasting a long time; Thyrsacanthus rutilans; Pentas 
Carnea ; Sericographis Ghiesbrechtii; to which might be 
added Goldfussia anisophylla; Manettia bicolor ; Geissomeria 


longiflora ; Aphelandra aurantiaca; Centradenia rosea; and 


C. floribunda. 


In the conservatory, of course Chrysanthemums take a | 
prominent place in December; then Camellias follow through | 


anuary, or earlier, according to the treatment they receive. 
Primulas (Williams's strain), are very fine. The Fern-leaved 
variety is a pretty addition. Besides these are Epiphyllum 
: varieties violaceum, purpureum,. salmoneum, 
magnificum, and cruentum:; BE. Russellianum, varieties 
rubrum and Snowii. The varieties of Russellianum succeed 
those of truncatum, and thus prolong the blooming season. 


Of Epacris there are many sorts, Lady Panmure and 
Viscountess Hill deserving special notice; also Erica 
mutabilis, E. colorans, E. melanthera, E. scabriuscula, 
and E. Lambertiana rosea ; Corrza picta superba (scarlet), 
C. delicata (blush), and C.maenifica (white); tree Carnations, 
Linum trigynum, Monochetum ensiferum, Luculia gratissi- 
ma, Daphne indica rubra (powerfully scented), and Solanum 
capsicastrum for the sake of the berries. 

To these must be added Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Crocus, and Snowdrops; forced Azaleas, especially that 
beautiful variety called amcena; choice Rhododendrons of 
the earliest varieties; Acacias oleifolia elesans and rotundi- 
folia. If any of your correspondents can furnish the names 
of any others that flower through the winter, I, and no 
doubt many other of your readers, would be glad of the in- 
formation.—T Hos. Jonss, Rusholine, Manchester. 


EARLY KING POTATO—GENERAL CULTURE. 


«i. W.” asks for information respecting this Potato. In 
the first place, he is mistaken in the name. It was named 
the King Potato, or King of the Flukes, being a seedling 
from that kind. It is a second early, not an early one, a 
great cropper, and very handsome, having a beautiful straw- 
coloured clear skin, but, as ‘‘ UPWARDS AND ONWARDS” says, 
of all shapes, still fit for exhibition, being beautifully equal. 
As you take a root up, part of the tubers will be good-shaped 
Kidneys and part quite round, but there will be more Kid- 
neys than round ones. 

I have taken prizes with this kind at several shows for 
early round, early Kidney, late round, and late Kidney ; and 
after the show the Judges would hardly believe me the tubers 
were all one kind. The first year I grew them they took 
the first prize everywhere I sent them, including Birming- 
ham, the International Show at Kensington, and at the 
Crystal Palace, so we may safely say it is the best exhibition 
Potato grown. 

The heaviest twelve I ever grew weighed 12 lbs. 

It is a good eating Potato if grown upon a light soil. I 
have seen it waxy, with a cavity in the centre, when grown 
upon a heavy or damp soil. : 

it was:raised by Mr. Spencer, who a few years ago lived 
at Hartshill, near Atherstone. The same gentleman raised 
the Queen of the Flukes, the best late Kidney grown. 

I obtained a few of each kind from Mx. Spencer, and found 
them both first-rate. If «EH. W.” will send me his address 
I shall have great pleasure in sending him a few Kings for 
trial. They are as important to the grower of Potatoes for 
exhibition as Charles Lefebvre Rose is to the Rose-fancier. 

I am surprised that “E. W.”’ uses manure and manure 
water to his Potatoes; I never use either, and take many 
prizes. Try this year half your Potatoes with manure, and 
half without. I will back those without for size and quality. 
I always select a piece of ground that has been highly 
manured the year previously for some green crop, such as 
Cabbage, Kidney Beans, or Greens, and dig two spades deep 
some time in the winter, or any time before frost, the earlier 
the better, keeping the top spit at the top, for clay or gravel 
is of no use. The early kinds I sprout in boxes, but only 
allow one top or sprout on each set, for to grow large 
Potatoes there should only be one top. The late kinds I 
cut till there is but one eye or set. 

Highteen or twenty inches between the rows I have found 
wide enough for early kinds, and from 2 to 3 feet for late 
ones ; indeed, Ihave one kind that requires more than 3 feet, 
the top is so large. It is a scarlet Potato. 

After growing this year and last forty-seven kinds, the 
following proved the best :—Sutton’s Racehorse, first early 
Kidney; Leamington Kidney, rather similar to Jackson’s 
Seedling, first early, all shapes like the King’s; King’s, 
second early; Dalmahoy, round second early; Red Regent 
or Red Holland, round late; Queen’s, or Queen of the Flukes, 
late Kidney. 

I dare say “HE. W.” will hardly acree with me about the 
manure, but let him try a few without it. Of course, if you 
| plant a field with Potatoes, and that field is in a poor state 
| of cultivation, manure must be applied; it should in that 
| case be put on in November, and the soil well worked. A 
| Potato only requires the soil to be moderately rich, and 
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luxuriance in the top is a bad sign for the crop. Again: 
Potatoes grown with manure do not keep well. I have seen 
clamps with every Potato rotten in them, and the people 
said they were a bad sort, when the adjoining clamps of the 
same sort grown without manure were all sound. 

I dare say before now “‘E. W.” has entered twelve Po- 
tatoes for a show, and put them up fora time in a safe place 
till the show morning, when to his amazement half or all of 
them had become rotten. If he will keep the manure from 
them in the garden this will not be the case, and his Potatoes 
will be larger. 

The best way to keep them for an exhibition is to put 
them in damp drift sand. This is the best thing possible 
if they are a little green from exposure. ~ 

I have not found any advantage in planting very early. 
The end of March or beginning of April is quite soon enough 
for the general crop. Hay is a capital thing to keep the 
frost out, but I like mine to keep under the ground till the 
frosts are gone. It is very important to mould them up 
well when the soil is dry. The only manure I have found 
to suit the Potato is rotten turf.—J. CHorcr, sun., Harris 
Bridge, Atherstone. 


VINES IN POTS AT COMBE ABBEY. 


Your corresp$ndent “P.M.” has been rather too sharp 
upon me. Vines may be fruited in the time he names, and 
I wish I had no more difficult problem to solve than that. 

The Vines which “P. M.” saw here in 1863 were grown 
partly through necessity. In 1862 we were engaged in pull- 
ing down the old range of houses and putting up the new. 
Daring this transition some eyes which I had struck were 
but indifferently cared for, and at the end of that year were 
nothing better than mere straws. Early in the spring of 
1863 about two dozen of these were cut hack and put into 
heat; by June they had made very good growths, and think- 
ing it a loss of time to grow them on for fruiting during the 
third year, I resolved to adopt the plan of Mr. Hardy, for 
which he drew upon himself at the time so much odium for 
tampering insuch a manner with his permanent Vines. The 
Vines hadrun up about 6 feet, and before showing symptoms 
of ripening, they were stopped, denuded of all leaves and 
laterals, tied closely down to assist their breaking regularly, 
and continued in the same heat. They soon broke their 
latent buds, showed fruit freely, and all went on pleasantly 
throughouttheautumn. The result was that which “P.M.” 
saw, and to which he has been pleased to call attention. 

Last year I had a little pit, 40 feet by 12, of pot Vines, 
in which we fruited thirty-eight Vines, each bearing from 
three to six bunches. Altogether there were 150 bunches, 
averaging in weight from } lb. to 11b., and some of them 
1} 1b. per bunch. The Black Hamburghs maintained their 
usual good character; but if I may be allowed to give a 
preference to Black Grapes (but, in fact, I claim if), I must 
decidedly give it to the Trentham Black for magnificence of 
bloom, equality of bunch and berry, and every other good 
trait desirable. {£ was also very much pleased with the 
Golden Hamburgh, which had the same treatment as the 
others in this pit. 

Much has been said about finding a stock for the Barba- 
rossa. ‘l'o me this seems about as ridiculous as “ Diogenes 
with a lantern looking for an honest man.” Why not grow 
it on its own roots? Whether the bunches grown here 
during the past season were a freak of nature or of mine, 
it matters little, the bunches were grown, and the Vine was 
on its own roots. I here give the opinion of the Barbarossa 
Grapes in the words of my employer:—The Barbarossa 
Grapes were very good, very sweet, and thin-skinned. De- 
cidedly better than Lady Downes’, although the latter is 
decidedly a good Grape.” 

I take this opportunity of thanking those gentlemen who 
visited Combe, and gave public notice of those Grapes while 
they were still growing. Myr. MeDonald, as might be ex- 
pected from a man of his genius and enterprise, is a strong 
advocate for experiment by grafting ; but in the case of the 
Barbarossa I believe he has but one opinion, and that is 
that it is best on its own roots. 

The mania for grafting is at this moment running very 
high, and there is no doubt but it will produce some wonders 


ful results. In the midland counties Osborn’s new White 
Winter Broccoli is inclined to be rather delicate, would it 
add, do you think, to the strength of its constitution to 
work it on a Brussels Sprout ?—Wour. Mrurer. 


LA CONSTANTE STRAWBERRY. 


Aprer several recent efforts to throw a doubtful light 
upon this really grand Strawberry, I was particularly grati- 
fied this morning, on perusing the last Number of Tx 
JOURNAL OF HoxTicuLtTuR®, to see that “A FRAGARIAN” 
(and a very clever one too), who evidently has no reason to 
further the interests of one party rather than another, 
renders full justice to the superior qualities of La Constante. 
Mull has been said already about this splendid variety; 
still I may be permitted to add a few words, as I am, and 
shall always be, proud of having largely contributed towards 
its distribution in France, as well as in England and else- 
where. 

Soon after I had procured the first plants from the raiser, 
M. de Jonghe, I'sent some to my late and much-regretted 
friend Nicholson at Haglescliffe; and I believe it is from 
thence that most parties who possess it nowin Great Britain 
have obtained their stock. Mr. Nicholson, in one of the 
last kind letters he wrote me, insisted particularly upon La 
Constante being a kind that “ ought to be in every garden.” 
Still Mr. N. lived a good deal further north than Bedale. 
I have had the satisfaction of seeing with my own eyes, 
during several visits to England, the great success of La 
Constante with gentlemen who are numbered amongst the 
most skilful Strawberry growers; suffice it to mention 
W. Roden, Esq., of Kidderminster, and Henry Doubleday, 
Esq., of Epping, who I am sure will readily endorse what I 
say. 
Mr. Thomas Rivers, a first-rate authority, writes in his 
last fruit catalogue as follows:—‘‘No. 14, La Constante.— 
Large, conical, and of a deep crimson. Its peculiar aroma 
is remarkable. A great bearer. Much resembles seedling 
Bliza in its peculiar robust growth.” 

In America, where people generally have a great prejudice 
against European Strawberries, La Constante has obtained 
the highest honours, and at a Boston Show the highest 
prize, a silver cup, ever awarded to any Strawberry. It is 
now so popular in the United States, that they call it the 
best foreion Strawberry introduced.—l'ExpINAND GLOEDE, 
Les Sablons, Seine-et-Marne. 


DUTIES OF A FOREMAN IN A GENTLEMAN'S 
GARDEN. 

Witt you inform me what you consider the duties of a 
foreman in a private establishment, where the work is prin- 
cipally under glass? Ought he to be expected to look round 
the establishment every Sunday—say once—when he has 
what he terms permanent duty every third Sunday (about 
three hours)? Lodging is provided at the place.—Yorx- 
SHIRE. 

[There is no rule for regulating the duties of a foreman 
in a private or any other establishment. ‘These rules must 
in every place be a matter of arrangement between the head 
gardener and yourself, and it is best for all parties when 
these matters are stated clearly in detail. You should not, 
however, forget that the position of foreman gives you great 
advantages over the other gardeners, and especially when 
you are chiefly employed in the houses; and these advan- 
tages should lead you rather to increase than to lessen your 
responsibility. Now to your question— Ought he to be 
expected to look round the establishment every Sunday— 
say once—when he has what he terms permanent duty 
every third Sunday (about three hours)?” In general we 


say Yes; and more especially when houses constitute your 
charge. No doubt if you wished to leave on a Saturday 


night, or very early on a Sunday morning, at times, there 
would be a willingness to make arrangements to meet your 
wishes; but without such arrangements we can easily fancy 
what would be the result in houses—say forcing-houses— 
at this season, if the person who generally superintended 
them were to leave them to anybody’s care, just to do as he 
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liked, for two days out of every twenty-one days. Unity of 
system is one of the means of success. In such a case, 
whatever the time the foreman left, we should expect him 
to give the necessary instructions to the person in charge 
on Sunday, and also to see that everything was right before 
he went to sleep at night. The man who would decline to 
do this is not a proper person to be a foreman, and should 
not undertake the responsibility. In fickle times and fickle 
weather he will not confine his attention even to these two 
times, and, without this anxiety, there ean be little progress. 

There are few places where the duties of Sunday are not 
made as light as possible, by everything being watered that 
needed it on Saturday; but in most cases, where there 
is much glass, attention must be given to air, shading, 
covering, &¢., not involving so much labour as attention, 
as a neglect of air-giving for half an hour or an hour might 
ruin a crop; and a whole bushel of “I’m so sorry—it can’t 
be helped,” will not fix Peaches on trees from which they 
have fallen. It is true that some men object to do any- 
thing on Sunday, take their stand on the fourth Command- 
ment, decline to do what is not a work of necessity or mercy, 
and tell us that contributing to mere luxury is no work of 
necessity. Well, we find no fault with them for holding 
such opinions, and acting up to them, but we may question 
their prudence if they have anything to do with gardening 
in these times, when it is becoming more and more a matter 
of luxury. The looking after what is grown under artificial 
circumstances, must be considered quite as much a work 
of necessity and mercy as the giving of water and -food to 
our domestic animals. There is, however, bad management 
in foreman and master, if work has to be done on the 
Sunday which could be equally well and profitably done on 
the Saturday or Monday. ]} 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


As TI do not expect that many of your readers will take 
the trouble to wade through the accounts of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, I propose, with your permission, to put 
forward a few of the most salient points in as short a com- 
pass as possible. 

First, as to the form of the accounts. As long as the 
balances were in favour of the Society we had an account 
headed in one year “Assets and Liabilities;’ in another 
year “Profit and Loss.” In 1861 this account showed a 
balance in favour of the Society of £10,623. Since, how- 
ever, the tables have turned, and our liabilities on each 


year’s account have’ been greater than our assets, this head- 


ing has been carefully struck out, otherwise this year it 
would have stood thus— 
ANGERS) ccocenactenccucmmecenon og CSSPSE) || ITER SURI) Gpecneresernctee £10,939 
I propose, before I finish, to show by what confiscation 
of property even this small amount of assets is obtained. 
Secondly, as to the accounts themselves. The balance of 
£1433 from 1863 is equalled by the liabilities from 1863 of 
exactly the same sum of £1433; but there is this to be 
observed, that the sum of £500 for sculpture, which still 
remains unpaid, was in the 1863 account charged to the 
balance of £1433. In 1864 the admission fees were £420, 
in 1861 £1990. 
The fétes stood thus— 
Receipts in 1864 ..0......... £1483 | Expenses in 186! ............ £2174 
» iN I86l i... 4003 | cy MIEN, Gonoscreocca 2 
Thus, in 1864, with a vastly increased number of members, 
‘we have a loss of £691, where in 1861 we had a gain of 
£1206. Among the items of expenditure we have, in 1864, 


‘an item of about £400 for a conversazione: as only three 


members of the Council were present to receive the guests, 
‘they cost the Society a little more than £100 a-head. It 
may be said that the loss has been caused by increased ex- 
penditure on horticulture ; but, as an example, in 1864 the 
‘Society allowed their Fruit and Flower Committees £150, 
when in 1861 these same Committees were credited with 
£285. On the skittle alleys and funereal embellishments of 
‘South Kensington the Society expended the sum of £2552; 
but surely that is museum art, not horticulture. Piscicul- 
ture cost us £130. What did we get by it? Nothing. The 
Journal cost £333, and except as a vehicle for praising the 


Council, what is it? The next item I beg to call your at- 
tention to is rent, rates, &c., £714. In the English of the 
Council rent does not mean rent, for this £714 is the amount 
of the rates, taxes, &c., without anything being allowed for 
the annual rent of £2400. I should like to analyse the 
other accounts, but fear to infringe on the patience of your 
readers. 

To show how the assets balance of £2647 was arrived at, 
i take the life-composition account. By that a sum of 
£6713 stands to the credit of the life-composition fund. 
By the spirit of the Charter, and the 13th clause of the 
Agreement, this fund is sacredly set apart, under certain 
conditions, to meet the claims of the composition life- 
holders. This year, under the dictatorship of Mr. Cole, has 
been so terribly disastrous that, to prevent the Society 
seeing the whole amount of the deficit, the Council has 
(besides £500 of last assets), confiscated, out of this sum 
of £6713, no less a sum than £4066. This leaves the 
balance of £2647, really the remainder of the property of 
the composition life-holders, so sacredly guaranteed to them 
in its entirety by the Charter. This balance, even, does not 
really exist, as £2748 is now due to the Treasurer. Had 
this fund not been confiscated the deficit this year would 
have amounted to more than £15,000! 

Now, shortly I propose to consider the effect of the balance 

sheet on the prospects of the different classes of Fellows. 
The annual subscribers will withdraw directly the insolvency 
of the Society is declared. As to the life-composition 
holders, their fund, euaranteed by the Society, is gone—not 
one farthing really remains. Practically, anybody now 
paying a life composition, pays it not on the guarantee of 
the life-composition fund and the Charter, but on that of an 
insolvent society—their money is spent before it is actually 
paid ! 
; Lastly, as to the debenture holders. The Society has not 
paid a tangible amount of rent for two years. This debt, 
before the end of the ten years, when the gardens become 
forfeited to the Commissioners of 1851, will amount to about 
£20,000. To this sum must be added the sum of—say 
£3500 yearly deficiency, which, without interest, will amount 
to about £24,000. As the Commissioners, to whom this 
£20,000 will be then due, are only responsible for £20,000 
of debentures, the unfortunate holders will have only Chis- 
wick to look to for payment. What dividend will they be 
likely to get, after the public creditors for £24,000 have had. 
what they can from the realisation of Chiswick ? 

One question more. Where is the interest on the deben- 
tures to come from next year? (see clause 14, “Agree- 
ment.”) Do let us have one more struggle for honesty and 
the Horticultural Society. Let us try to prevent the evil 
day, when 

«To E. T. Smith the gardens sold, 
Shall trodden be by hoidens bold ; 
And Cremorne nymphs the livelong day 
With D—— and © 


at ‘skittles’ play.’ 
—Aw Unrorrunate LIrer. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Wirn the snow whitening the earth, and the roads so 
slippery as to render locomotion, whether to man or horse, a 
task of no little difficulty and some danger, there was but 
little prospect of there being much to be seen at the weekly 
show, more especially as Begonias were to be its special 
attraction; accordingly we were not disappointed when we 
found none there, save a few from the Society’s own garden. 

Mr. Bull, Chelsea, sent some Araucarias, among which 
were Cooki, Bidwilli, and a nice little plant of Rulei; also, 
four plants of Libocedrus Doniana. W. Mercer, Esq., Staple- 
hurst, had Eucharis amazonica; Lady Caroline Legge, Ca- 
mellias ; Mr. W. Smyth, gardener to Lord Sondes, Elmham 
Hall, a very good specimen Epacris, Ardisia crenulata, 
Scarlet Nonpareil and Boston Russet Apples, and Beurré 
de Rance Pears ; and Major Trevor Clarke, Chrysanthemums 
Prince Albert and Andromeda. Mr. Melville, gardener to 
the Earl of Roseberry, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, sent his 
Improved Hardy Autumn or Winter Broccoli, in which, from 
the leayes growing over the curd, the latter is protected 
from the frost and sudden thawing by which this crop is so 
frequently cut off. 
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WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


I am pleased to be able to inform your correspondent, 
«J. K.,” No. 201, page 91, that three years ago I was re- 
commended to use zine white in lieu of white lead paint. I 
did so on some “ frame work,” andas I had not quite enough 
to complete the job, I finished with white lead. I have just 
examined each, side by side, and did I now use white paint, 
I should for the future continue to use white zine; it is hard 


and smooth though dry-looking, whereas (as I have many | 


times observed), all the oil appears dried out of the white 
lead, leaving a dry coat of lime-like substance that with 
little trouble will rub or wash off. This led me to ask the 
cause of a friend, an experienced house painter, and ask for 
a remedy. He replied, ‘Use (if it must be white), zinc 
white ; but the most durable, and I think the best, colours of 
all other paints for ont-door buildings, are stone colours.” 

I fully agree with him, having by chance, thinking the 
colour would best harmonise with its surroundings, had a 
little greenhouse painted with a tolerably light stone colour 
four years ago, and it is, though equally exposed, in a much 
better state of preservation than that where zinc white was 
used three years since, the shiny appearance given by the 
oil remaining to a much greater extent than in any other 
paint I have ever noticed out of doors ; therefore, I recom- 
mend stone-coloured paints only, and biennial painting. 
One good coat of paint carefully laid on will then in most 
instances be sufficient to keep horticultural buildings in 
first-rate condition and appearance; and then, that “J. K.” 
would find the annoyance of putty more imaginary than 
real, is the conviction of—R. H. Poyntrr, Taunton. 


AZALEA SHOOTS AND LEAVES TURNED 
BROWN. 

Witt you please give me your opinion of the enclosed 
pieces of Azaleas? My employer imported a large collection 
about founteen months ago. They all did well last season, 
made good wood, and set well with bloom-buds. [anticipated 
a good show next spring, but my hopes are blighted. Soon 
after they were put into their winter quarters a few of them 
began to turn brown at the points of the leaves, and in 
time the whole leaf was brown. The brownness then got 
into the bud, and next into the branch, until the whole 
head of the plant was gone. I am puzzled to find the head 
dead, and the roots and stock in good health. If they 
began to go at the roots first I might then think it was 
some mismanagement ; but I do not think it is that, as it 
is a general cry about here that most gardeners have their 
Azaleas more or less gone, or going. A friend of mine has 
lost a dozen specimen plants, worth £2 each, in the same 
way as that in which mine are going.—J. M., Edgbaston. 

[We cannot make out the cause of thisdecay. We thought 
we noticed a trace of thrips, but could not be quite sure. 
Of course they have not been frosted? A similar case was 
brought under our notice last season; but in that case there 
was strong suspicion that they had been maliciously syringed 
with a saline or acid solution. We advised, however, the 
matter to be allowed to rest, as it would have been difficult 
to establish the point. We hope you have no suspicions 
pointing that way.] 


GARDENERS’ DWELLINGS AND CLOTHING. 

Your worthy contributor Mr. Fish, I was glad to observe, 
has given prominence to the two very important matters of 
gardeners’ dwellings and the clothing of men who are em- 
ployed in forcing-houses, and consequently exposed to violent 
and sudden variations of temperature. 

All who have a spark of humanity about them must admit 
that these are subjects of great importance, involving as 
they do the health and comfort, aye, and morality too, of a 
class who administer so largely to the most rational enjoy- 
ment and pleasure of their employers, and whose life, before 
they are capable of filling a head gardener’s situation, is 
one attended with a very considerable amount of privation. 
It must, therefore, surely be admitted that these are sub- 
jects well worthy of being brought under consideration in 
the pages of such a periodical as Tur Journan or Horti- 
CULTURE. 


The improvement of the dwellings of agricultural labourers 
has for some time been prominently agitated in agricultural 
literature with good results; and why should not the im- 
provement of gardeners’ dwellings be similarly dealt with 
in the gardening press? It certainly cannot be said that 
there is no necessity for improvement in the houses which 
are inhabited by both head and under gardeners. True, as 
Mr. Fish observes, there is improvement going on, and 
some few gardeners, such as Mr. Robson, occupy houses 
which may be considered models for even first-class esta- 
blishments, being roomy, healthily situated, worthy of the 
intelligence and persevering energy of those by whom they 
are inhabited, and creditable to the employers and their 
estates. But this is by no means the rule, for it is well 
known that too many, both head and under gardeners, 
still occupy an apartment in which my lord and the squire 
would not trust their hunters or retrievers for 1 month, and 
in which, in fact, these animals would not exist in health. 
Too often are gardeners to be found huddled up into these 
north lean-to’s, referred to by Mr. Fish, into the windows 
and doors of which the health and life-giving rays of the 
sun can never enter. Most especially is this applicable to 
| the young gardeners of the establishment; they are huddled 
| into some out-of-sight corner with a north aspect, and in 
| numbers of eases have only one apartment in which to 
| cook, live, and sleep, without the comfort-giving hand of 

a woman either to cook or clean for them. How, then, can 
it be otherwise than, as Mr. Fish instances, that the seeds 
of disease are sown and fostered in such places of abode? 
There they are under the necessity, after a hard day’s toil, 
of inhaling over and over again the damp stagnant air of a 
small apartment with a chilly north aspect, which is rendered 
more poisonous still by being turned into the abode of a 
human being. Ventilation and aspect, which are so duly 
and carefully studied and provided for 1n the case of plants, 
are entirely overlooked in the housing of the human machines 
that are required to possess the intelligence and unwearied 
application which are necessary for the cultivation of plants. 

This picture is a dark one, but not one shade beyond the 
truth. I could cite numberless instances as proofs of this. 
Doubtless great improvement could be brought about by head 
gardeners, both in their own and in the dwellings of those 
under them, were they to earnestly bring the matter under 
the consideration of their employers. I have no idea of heap- 
ing allthe blame and responsibility on the employer. Surely 
there are, it is to be hoped, not many among the nobility 
and gentry who are so callous to the well-being and comfort 
of servants who suit them as not to take some steps to- 
wards at least mitigating the evils under consideration; and 
I know for a fact that many gardeners continue, and make 
up their mind to experience, all the ills entailed upon them 
and their offspring by small and unhealthy apartments, 
merely because they do not like to incur obligations or ex- 
pense on their account. I submit that there is no obliga- 
tion in the matter, and that a gardener who suits his 
employer has at least a moral right to be housed in such a 
manner that the lives of himself and family may not be 
placed in jeopardy. Such delicacy is a false delicacy, and 
the moral sense of that employer must be low indeed who 
will not listen to the representations of his servants in such 
a case, and take steps accordingly. 

Speaking of gardeners’ families I cannot refrain from 
refering to those who advertise their little ones as incum- 
brances. What a libel upon the best feelings of our nature! 
Surely the term has been originally coined in the shrivelled 
heart of some old bachelor. 

I agree fully with Mr. Fish as to the rash folly of young 
men employed in the hothouses needlessly exposing them- 
selves suddenly, with their coats off and sleeyes tucked up, 
to chilling winds, while they are perspiring at every pore. 
The strong may, and often do, brave such cruel and foolish 
treatment of themselves for years, but if they like to have 
grey locks they will wish they had acted otherwise, or the 
experience of their fathers is not worth much. The infrac- 

tion of the laws of health in co violent a manner will sooner 
or later be followed by punishment and suffering, as surely 
as shadow follows substance. 

I know of few employments which warrant more care in 
clothing than that of a young man who bas the care of hot- 
houses by night and by day, and in saying this I speak from 
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sOme experience. Such an employment requires warm cloth- 
ing to prevent the sudden reactions which will otherwise 
take place in the system. Let me advise all young gar- 
deners, and old ones too, to wear next their skin a flannel, 
and over that and under their shirt a chamois-skin waist- 
coat, double-breasted up to their throat, and reaching down to 
their loins. The writer never wore anything from which he 
derived so much comfort, and I may say safety against cold. 
Tt is light and pliable, and when coming out of a high tem- 
perature, with the blood at the surface, the wind cannot 
pierce the chamois and send the blood suddenly to the vitals 
to breed catarrh and other inflammations. I have to go 
frequently from hothouses into the teeth of a bitter east 
wind off the sea, and it is astonishing how little its effects 
are felt with such an article of clothing. 

Mx. Fish refers to the good practice of old gardeners in 

“preventing the cold frosty air from coming suddenly in con- 
tact with their young Cucumbers, and to their practice of 
“sifting” the wind through a mat, or something else; and 
on the same principle he might have wisely recommended 
gardeners to wear their moustache, which wise provision of 
nature, if good for the protection of the lungs of any class 
of men against cold air and dust, must be especially so in 
the case of young gardeners who have to attend to fires and 
work in hothouses loaded with moisture. I do not know 
whether Mr. Fish be patriarchal enough to recommend the 
moustache for the protection of the human lungs, but certain 
I am that he will not treat plants so cruelly as to deprive 
them of any appendage with which their Maker has fur- 
nished them for their protection. 

By many a strong young fellow these precautions may be 
smiled at; but I would add my warning voice to that of Mr. 
Bish, that the strongest, if they live, will ultimately wish 
they had paid more attention to the laws of health.—Onu 
WHO 1s ComrorTaBLy Hovusep. 


RAISING GOOSEBERRIES FROM SEED. 


In the Journal of the 31st of January attention is called 
to raising new kinds of Gooseberries from seed. I give the 
results of an effort in that direction, which as regards suc- 
cess in number is poor encouragement, but for quality 
satisfactory. 

Tt is five or six years since I selected ninety of what ap- 
peared the best seedlings, judging by the leaf, and although 
Ihave none but what I consider good, either as to size or 
quality, in my garden, and no other garden near it, there 
were twenty of the most worthless imaginable, and only 
two out of the ninety were worth saving. 

Although not large, they are such distinct new varieties, 
and of such superior quality, as to be well worthy of cultiva- 
tion. No. 1is a dul: red, very early, very fine skin, full of 
juice, and very sweet, and to my taste superior to the Red 
Champagne. No. 2 is not a dessert fruit, but the most 
splendid in appearance for bright colour Lever saw; its syrup 
is the same colour, and makes a beautiful preserve both in 
colour and flavour. A nobleman’s gardener, who has seen 
it, considers it the handsomest Gooseberry he ever saw; it 
is in appearance most like the Ashton Red, but nearly double 
its size, although not to be considered large compared with 
prize kinds. 

It is desirable to raise improved varieties of fruit if pos- 
sible ; but if my trouble, time, and experience are any rule, 
there is not great inducement to make the attempt.— 
J. CARTLEDGE, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


THE CLIMBING DEVONIENSIS ROSE. 


I HAvE received a very kind letter from Mr. Henry Curtis, 

of the Devon Rosery, Torquay, and also two splendid Briar 
specimens of the above Rose. He is kind enough to acknow- 
ledge the benefit that he has received from my articles of 
one kind or another. One of the specimens is on a dwarf 
Briar, and the other on a standard. The growth of both is 
quite wonderful. The Rose bids to be a great acquisition ; 
the wood is not only luxuriant but of a hardy nature. 
_ As letters addressed to me continually go to the Rushtons, 
in Yorkshire, I shall be obliged to all correspondents, if 
they will add the word Tarrant before Rushton.—W. F. 
RavciyFre, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford, Dorset. 
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THE ARBORETUM—DECIDUOUS TREES. 
(Continued from page 90.) 
ACER (THE MAPLE). 


Tue genus Acer includes a great variety of species, a few 
of which are evergreen, but these are chiefly tropical or sub- 
tropical. All, or nearly all, the deciduous kinds are perfectly 
hardy, and most of them extremely valuable for their 


timber. Some are low, others medium-sized trees ; but Acer. 


eriocarpon, A. macrophyllum, and other large-leaved kinds 
form timber trees of considerable magnitude. Their foliage 
is as varied as their size, and gives them their ornamental 
character. The Maples, therefore, should be a conspicuous 
feature in the arboretum. The flowers are green and in- 
conspicuous ; the fruit is double, each division containing one 
single-seeded cavity, and extended at the back into a kind 
of wing, called a key in English, or samara by botanists. 

Acer TaTaricum (the Tartarian Maple), has heart-shaped 
leaves,’ ob- 
long, unequal- 
ly _ serrated, 
and usually 
undivided; 
hence, a very 
distinct va- 
riety. A na- 
tive of south- 
ern Asiatic 
Russia, Tar- 

tary, &> 

A. sPICcATUM 
(the Spiked 
Maple). — A 
low tree found 
in the United 
StatesandCa- 
nada. Loudon 
says, “That it 
is very orna- 
mental in au- 
tumn, from 
its small keys 
which are fix- 
edupon sleti- 
derpendulous 
spikes, and 
have their 
membranous 
wings beauti- 
fully tinged 
with red wher 
ripe.” 

A. opuLuUS 
(the Guelder- 
Rose Maple), 
-A small tree 
growing plen- 
tifully on the 
Pyrenees and 
French Alps. 
“Tt is con- 
sidered pre- 
ferable to all 
the other Ma- 


ples for its wood, which ie hard and compact, not easily split, | 
| unlike the common Sycamore. 


and so homogencous in its texture that it is almost impossible 
to distinguish it in its annual layers.” 

A. oprusatum (the Neapolitan Maple).—Leaves heart- 
shaped, roundish, five-lobed, woolly beneath. Found in 
Hungary, Croatia, and many parts of Italy. It frequently 
reaches the height of 45 feet, and is extremely striking with 
its reddish purple branches. Of this beautiful tree we read 
—“ It is certainly very singular that so fine a tree as this, oc- 
cupying so large a tract of country, frequently visited by 
English tourists, should be almost unknown in this country ; 
and yet, although it is perfectly hardy and very easily mul- 
tiplied, it is scarcely ever met with in any but botanical col- 
lections.” Here, then, is a case calling for attention. Lou- 
don says there is a specimen in the arboretum at Chiswick, 


Acer circinatum. 


If so, the Royal Horticultural Society would do well to pro- 
pagate and distribute it. I am inclined to believe that the 
Acer reported by Mr. Gordon, in the Number for September 6, 
1864, is, in reality, A. obtusum, his description corresponding 
with it, and the distinctive character between it and A. pla- 
tanoides correctly pointed out. Although Loudon has given 
A. Lobelii as a variety of A. platanoides, he evidently had some 
doubts about it, as may be seen by referring to his “ Arbore- 
tum,” vol. i., p. 431. I feel no hesitation in stating my belief, 
that when trees are more generally studied, and their charac- 
ter better understood, it will be found that many that now go 
by a distinct name will be found to be the same as some other 
variety. Of Acer obtusum there is no doubt ; of A. Lobelii 
there appears to he much. So A. opalis (Italy), and A. opu- 
lus (France), 
formerly de- 
scribed as 
two different 
kinds, are un- 
doubtedly but 
one. 

A. MonsprEs- 
SULANUM (the 
Montpellier 
Maple), has 
leaves slight- 
ly cordate, 
with three en- 
tire, nearly 
equal,, diverg- 
ing lobes. 
Found in the 
south of 
France, and 
in Spain, in 
rocky situa- 
tions. In its 
native ' coun- 
tries it some- 
times attains. 
a height of 
40feet; but in 
England the 
tree is much 
less,and “may 
be considered . 
as purely one 
of ornament, 
and as such, it 
well deserves 
a place in 
every collec- 
tion.” 

A. PLATA- 
norpus (the 
Norway Ma- 
ple).—One of 
. the finest and 
Ss best known of 
the exotic Ma- 
ples, with very handsome, glossy, deep green leaves, not 
A striped variety of this 
species, called by gardeners the Silver-striped Maple, is some- 
times met within kept grounds. Loudon describes another 
variety of it, called A. platanoides laciniatum, as very dis- 
tinct, with leaves deeply and variously cut. A. platanoides: 
purpureum ean hardly be reckoned as another variety. 

A. macropnyiium (the Broad-leayed Maple). — Leaves. 
divided into five deep, spreading, slightly lobed segments,, 
the middle one of which is often narrow at the base, and the 
lower ones generally smaller than the others. ‘The finest of 
the North American varieties. It also produces useful timber. 

A. vintosum (the Downy Maple).—Deseribed as a large 
tree, found in the Himalaya mountains, approaching the 
limits of perpetual snow. here axe very few specimens 
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in England, and it is one of the kinds but yet very little 
known. 


Acer Monspessulanum. 


A. strrarum (the Striped-barked Maple).—An Ameri- 


cam variety, growing from 10 to 15 feet high, forming a con- 


siderable part of 
the underwood 
among Beeches, 
Hemlock Spruce, 
&e. Its wood, 
which is very 
white, is useful 
for inlaying. 
When cultivated 
it grows much 
larger than in 
its native wilds. 
«The trunk and 
branches are 
covered with a 
smooth green 
bark, longitudi- 
nally marked 
with black and 
white stripes, by 
which the tree is 
readily  distin- 
guished at all 
seasons of the 
year.” Itis like- 
wise remarkable 
for the bright 
rosy tint of its 
young leaves in 
spring. 

A. SACCHARI- 
Num (the Sugar 
Maple).—Leaves 
five-lobed, taper- 
pointed, and very 
coarsely toothed 
A native of Brit- 
ish North Ameri- 
can provinces, 
where it is found 
in immense 
quantities,givine 


in autumn to the woods of those countries a fine crimson | 


hue, caused by the changing of the leaves. It is called 
the Sugar Maple, from the saccharine matter contained 
in the ascending sap, from which brown sugar is ob- 
tained. It is said that the Sugar Maple does not thrive 
well in England, and that even when in health it does not 
attain a greater height than 15 feet, whereas in its native 
home it has been found to reach 80 feet. This may arise 
from the comparative mildness of our winters, or its being 
subjected to much smaller extremes of temperature at op- 
posite seasons. It would be satisfactory to know if there 
are specimens which have exceeded 15 feet in this country. 

A. ERIOCARPON (commonly Known in America as the White 
Maple).—It is a very rapid grower, and its wood is of little 
value except for charcoal for gunpowder. “It is often 


Acer eriocarpon. 


confounded with A. rubrum, which in the leaves it nearly 
resembles, but it differs in its fruit and flowers.” 

A. RuBRuUm (the Red Maple).—It derives its name from 
the deep red colour of the flowers in spring, and the leaves 
and seed-vessels in autumn. The leaves are heart-shaped 
at the base, glaucous beneath, deeply and unequally toothed, 
very much like A. eriocarpon, but the leaves are altogether 
smaller than that variety. Its wood is also harder and of a 
finer and closer grain ; hence, like the other harder kinds of 
Maple, it is easily wrought in the lathe, and acquires by 
polishing a glossy and silken surface. It is one of the most 
ornamental of the Maples, but thrives best in damp situa- 
tions. Found in Canada, and abundantly in different parts 
of the United States. 

A. crrcinatum (the Curled Maple from North-western 
America).—Its leaves are seven-lobed, the lower two 
smaller than the others, acutely notched. Loudon says, 
«The wood is fine, white, close grained, very tough, and sus- 
ceptible of a good polish.” We are told that it is a small 
and almost worthless tree. The light tint of its foliage, 
and the regular form of its leaves, give it a distinctive 
character, and a right to a place in the arboretum. 

A. caAupatTum is remarkable for the long-pointed middle 
lobe of its leaves, 
whence its name. 
Tt is found in the 
higher regions of 
Himalaya Moun- 
tains, in Nepaul. 
It is as yet but 
little known in 
this country. 

A. BARBATUM. 
—aAn American 
variety, and it 
must beconsider- 
eda shrub rather 
than a tree. It 
has been propa- 
gated and distri- 
buted under the 
name of A. trilo- 
batum, but it is 
seldom met with. 

A. PALMATUM 
is described as a 
Japanese kind, 
introduced in 
1832. It is also 
said to be a very 
striking variety, 
which, judging 
from whence it 
came,would most 
likely be the 
case. Loudon 
thought it rather 
tender; but now 
that we know 
more about Ja- 
panese plants, 
there is not 
much fear that it 
would not flou- 
rish in our cli- 
mate. Can any one kindly furnish information on this or 
any other Japanese variety ? 

A. cAMPESTRE is the common Maple of our shaws and 
hedgerows.—ApoitPxus H. Kenr. 

(To be continued.) 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ir is now necessary to determine what the different quar- 
ters of the garden shall be cropped with during the season. 
The chief rule to be observed with all annual vegetables is 
never to have two crops of the same class directly following 
each other. Though excellent plans of rotation may be laid 
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down, yet the period that will elapse before the ground is 
again occupied by-a similar crop will depend upon the wants 
of the establishment and the quantity of ground at the dis- 
posal of the gardener. Those who require to have several 
crops on the ground at the same time will find that Celery 
is a good preparation for Carrots, Turnips, Parsnips, Onions, 
and early Cauliflowers, or for Peas, with Potatoes and Winter 
Greens, or Broccoli, between the rows. Autumn-sown Onions 
may be succeeded by Spinach, Lettuce, &c.; and early Cau- 
liflowers by autumn Onions. Spring-sown Onions will be 
advantageously succeeded by Cabbages in beds, with Scarlet 
Runners between; and if the Cabbages stand all summer 
and next winter the ground will come in in the spring, along 
with Broccoli ground, for Celery, Potatoes, and Peas, the 
early Potatoes being planted in the trenches, and the Peas 
sown on the ridges. Asparagus, give plenty of air to this 
and all other crops in frames, and make fresh beds. Carrots, 
sow in frames, and thin those already up. Sow seed for 
succession crops. Cauliflowers, plant out from the seed-pans 
all the young plants before they become too much crowded, 
and if needful make fresh sowings. Cucwmbers, the fruiting- 
bed should now be made, if the seeds are sown; and as soon 
as the heat is up the lights should be raised to allow the 
steam toescape. After this has taken place, twice or three 
times a-week fork up the dung to the depth of a foot or 
more until the plants are nearly ready to turn out. As 
soon as the seeds are up, and the two seed-leaves fully de- 
veloped, pot in leaf mould in 48-sized pots; let the rocts 
touch the bottom, and only partly fill the pot with soil, 
adding more at intervals of a day or two. Lettuce, sow a 
crop of Cos in frames and inthe open ground. Potatoes, plant 
some early sort in a sheltered situation if not already done. 
Spinach, a small quantity of this may now be sown with 
advantage. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

If any root-pruning of fruit trees has yet to be done let 
this be attended to without further loss of time, and see 
that trees exposed to wind are securely staked. Prune 
Raspberries. Any Gooseberries or Currants not previously 
pruned should forthwith be attended to. Make arrange- 
ments to procure a sufficient supply of pea-sticks, and collect 
fir boughs to protect the blossom of Peach and Apricot trees. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

See that all planting is completed forthwith. Improve as 
much as possible all outlines. Plant fresh masses or groups 
where necessary, and introduce specimen plants where fitting 
opportunities offer. It is bad taste to plant single speci- 
mens in recesses. They should be used as a general rule 
to give deep shadows, and to throw the prominent features 
into bold relief. Give lawns a good rolling after wet. Pro- 
ceed with edging the walks; keep these clean, and roll 
frequently to make them firm for walking upon, and also to 
prevent the growth of weeds. Where it may be necessary 
to increase the stock of any of the varieties of Dahlias these 
should be placed in heat at once in order to secure cuttings. 
Look to Crocus bulbs, &c., planted in beds, and protect 
them from the depredations of mice. Auriculas may now 
be permitted to grow, and must be well secured from frosts 
and cold rains. Heartsease may have the earth stirred 
between them as soon as the weather will permit, and some 
well-decomposed cowdung between the plants will greatly 
increase their size, 

: GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Shift and tie out Pelargoniums as may be required, and 
allow them plenty of space after this time, with all the light 
possible, and « free circulation of air whenever the weather 
will permit, but avoid cold north-easterly winds, which are 
very injurious to plants in active growth. Do not allow 
herbaceous Calceolarias to suffer for want of pot-room, as 
a check at the present season might throw them prematurely 
into flower. Cinerarias will now require frequent shifting 
and placing at great distances from each other, in order 
that the air may be permitted to circulate freely amongst 
them. Lose no time in improving the drainage of any speci- 
mens that require such attention, and endeavour to secure 
a healthy vigorous root-action, which is of great importance, 
especially in the cage of hardwooded plants. In greenhouses 
damp and mildew are the great enemies to be guarded 
against, and these must be sharply looked after, especially 
m the case of plants that have not ripened their growth. 


If the former is troublesome it must be got rid of by means 
of free ventilation on mild days, using a little fire heat at 
the same time; and for the latter a dry airy atmosphere is 
the best preventive, but the plants should be frequently 
examined, applying sulphur on the first appearance of the 
enemy. Very little water will be required here at present, 
but the plants should be carefully looked over about twice 
a-week, so as to make sure that nothing is allowed to feel 


| the want of it. For mixed greenhouses it is somewhat diffi- 


cult to give precise directions. Plants of all climes occa- 
sionally obtain a place here, and no special treatment in 
regard to temperature can long be indulged in with impu- 
nity. As a principle, therefore, of frequent and somewhat 
harmless application, we would advise a rather free increase 
of heat on sunny days early in the afternoon for a few hours, 
sinking at night to the old point, or nearly so. In this 
structure there will frequently be found Hricas, Pelargo- 
niums, New Holland plants, bulbs, and even Orchids. A 
division of these families should therefore be made. Let 
the Orchids, bulbs, and plants of warm climates occupy the 
warmest end with little air, and- the Hricas, &c., the other, 
with a freer circulation, the Pelargoniums may stand mid- 
way. 
PITS AND FRAMES. 

If your dung is properly prepared and quite sweet, for 
propagating Verbenas, Fuchsias, Petunias, ke, get a bed 
made up as quickly as possible below the surface of the 
ground, where it will retain its heat much longer than on 
the surface.—W. KEAnz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Here we have done little out of doors, as until the frost 
of Thursday morning the ground was too wet to do anything 
but trenching, and even that would be better delayed until 
the ground is drier. Turned over some ridged-up ground 
intended for Carrots, Potatoes, &c., in order that it may be 
the better sweetened by a fresh exposure to the frost. 

Potatoes. — Planted some frames, each set having been 
previously well rooted in small pots. These we planted 
(Ash-leaved) 15 inches from row to row, and about 7 inches 
in the row. We have planted thinner and thicker, but we 
think the above is about'the best for getting the most pro- 
duce in little room, and especially if the sets have been 
started in small single pots, as they do not grow quite so 
vigorously afterwards as those planted out in a bed at once. 
Planted out also a lot in an earth pit, covered with old 
sashes, a little farther apart from row to row, and they also 
had a slight bed of warm leaves below them. They will 
succeed those in frames, as the latter will do those in large 
pots, to some of which we gave an earthing up, chiefly of 
loam and leaf mould, to prevent the tubers near the top 
being greened. These have grown so very strong that we 
have been obliged to move the pots to give them more room, 
so that the light and air may play around them, as if the 
pots stand so thick that the heads look like a thicket they 
do not tuber so quickly, or ripen so well, so as to become 
raealy, without which, in our opinion, a new Potato is little 
better than a Jerusalem Artichoke. When these and our 
early Potatoes are apt to grow toolong in the stall, or stem, 
we do not check them by cutting off the top, but we nip out 
the terminal buds, which keeps them dwarfer and, we believe, 
does no harm. It is owing to the little head they make that 
among all the fine new kinds, we prefer the Ash-leaf, the 
Early Frame, Harly May, &c., for all early work. Out of 
doors they may be sooner cleared off the ground, or the next . 
crop may be planted between them with less risk of injury 
to either. As respects autumn planting we consider it to 
be applicable chiefly to light dry soils. In heavy rich land 
the sets are apt to be much injured in winter, and the pro- 
duce comes no sooner than from careful spring planting. 
Those above, planted in frames and the earth pit, were left 
in the ridge form, so that a little more earth might be added 
afterwards in a nice sunny warm day, the soil used bein, 
partly fresh and partly what had been used for Melons an 
Cucumbers, but all in a nice friable condition, and dry rather 
than wet. For placing over such a mild hotbed the soil 


) should be drier than for ordinary planting, as moisture will 
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ascend from the damp leaves. One reason for having the 
Potatoes at once in the ridge form was that the hollow 
between might be appropriated to 

Peas Sown on Turves.—These were cut 4 inches wide, from 
2 to 3inches deep, and 15 inches long, and had a groove 
1inch deep cut along the centre, in which the Peas were 
sown, and covered with light soil and leaf mould.;The kinds 
used were chiefly Sanester’s No. 1 ; Sebastopol, a kind sent 
to us last year, and which promised to be early; Tom Thumb, 
Bishop’s Dwarf, &e. These would be transplanted in pieces 
to rows in the open air, when the roots were peering all 
through the turf, and the soil outside was nice, warm, and 
mellow ; and after many years’ trial, we find this plan gives 
us rather earlier Peas, and with much less trouble than 
having to look after slugs, rats, and mice all the winter. 
Broad or garden Beans were sown in the same manner, only 
the groove in the middle of the turf was made deeper. Some 
were the Dwarf Fan, the Mazagan, and the Early Long- 
pod. The last is a very sweet prolific Bean, and in our 
opinion much more profitable than some of the crack Wonder- 
fuls, which do not produce in proportion to the length and 
size of the pods. When it becomes fashionable to dress the 
young pods like young fresh Kidney Beans, then, of course, 
the size of the pod might be an object. 

Gave more room to the Tom Thumb Peas in 8 and 


12-inch pots im a frame, as we cannot as yet give them a 


better place. 


to the sun of Thursday, as we have scarcely seen his rays for 
three weeks, and much growth in such circumstances was 
rather to be avoided than encouraged. 

Carvots—Made up a slight hotbed chiefly from tree leaves 
for a two-light box, and after covering with fresh light soil 
for 7 inches, sowed with Early Horn and Radishes. We 
often sow broadcast, but this time we drew slight drills 
43 inches apart, and sowed one row with Carrots, and the 
other with Racishes, of the Early Frame kinds. This will 


They would be more forward if they had a | 


little dry heat. Everything seemed to prick up the foliage | 
| bottom heat reaches them should be very moderate indeed. 


enable us to draw the Radishes without disturbing the | 
/round them, and after March we can lift these with large 


ground about the young Carrots. If these Carrots are left 


rather thick and the most forward regularly pulled, we | 


Know of nothing so economical for produce as such a bed. 
The Dutch Forcing Carrot will give a great number of little 
dots, half the size of the Horn Carrot. 
careful of the quality of the latter, so as to save only from 
high-coloured specimens, as though lichter-coloured ones 
may be equally sweet, they will not please the cook. The 
same remark applies to Beet. 


the darker in colour the richer it will generally be. The size 
is of less importance; in fact, many prefer roots from 1 to 
2 inches in diameter to those which are larger. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Ont of doors pruned a little on such days as Thursday. 
On a wet day pruned the trees, Peaches and Nectarines, on 
the back wall of an orchard-house. The trees are tied to 
cast metal nails fixed in the wall as studs at regular dis- 
tances, which prevents the necessity of filling either a new 
or old wall with nail holes, one of the best refuges for 
insects and their eggs and larve. The old pieces of list, and 
chppings from the clothiers, are just as nice nests for eggs, 


&e., as the best breeders among insects could wish. We | 


will wash all these trees, and also the wall, slightly with 
Soap water, as soon as we have another suitable day, before 
paimtine them over with clay, sulphur, or a little Gishurst. 
In the meantime we have syringed all the wood and the wall 
With soap water at about 160° in temperature. 

__ Strawberries.—No weather could have been worse for early 
ones swelling or in bloom, but a few days like Thursday will 
make them all right. We have moved all the most for- 
ward where they could have most sunlight and air, and 
took in a lot more from frames, where they had just been 
Started slowly and gradually. Frames or pits with just a 
little bottom heat below them are very good for this pur- 
pose ; but unless with those having considerable practice it 
is dangerous to plunge the pots into anything like a hotbed. 
A place with a little dry heat, which you could make moist 
at will, would be better than any place of a hothed character. 
When the latter is used the little heat from it will bring on 
the plants gradually, but it will be safer to set the pots on 
the surface, or merely fix them in the bed an inch or two in 


OSPR 


Seedsmen should be | 


: It cannot be too dark. Even | 
if equally rich in saccharine matter it will not please; but | 


depth. We have known of hundreds of fine plants that 
did little or no good just from plunging the pots, and thus 
allowing them to get too hot at the roots. Last year we 
prophesied great results from a set of plants, but the owner 
did but little with them, and sent us a sample of the pots to 
look at them. When we turned the plants out in October, 1863, 
the ball of roots was as firm as a Dutch cheese—fine bold 
roots, through as well as round the outside of the balls, so 
thickly that you could scarcely have inserted a needle point 
between them. When we turned out the pots sent in 
February there was nothing but brown decayed roots round 
the ball—not a vigorous spongiole to be seen. Further dis- 
closures made all apparent—the hotbed had overdone the 
roots, and the top suffered in consequence. Where there is 
the least chance of extra heat from beneath the pots should 
not only stand on the surface, but it would be better if they 
stood not on the bed at all, but on slips or shelves of wood. 
Even if no danger accrues to the bud from plunging, any 
great stimulus by heat at first is apt to encourage foliage 
and leave flower-buds lagging behind. 

When a vinery or Peach-house is to be started, it is just 
as well to set the Strawberries in their place at first, and 
thus they come on gradually without any danger of the 
roots being injured. We have always gathered earlier, how- 
ever, in a Peach-house, when the plants had been encouraged 
a little under glass previously, and for all succession crops 
it is better to have the plants used to heat before they are 
taken into the forcing-house; but in all such cases whatever 


Owing to the heat and dryness of last season, our plants 
are in smaller pots than usual, except where two or three are 
inalarge pot. The bulk of our early plants are in four and 
five-inch pots. Of these we may give more room to a few of 
the latest used, but we will not repot any to be used fora 
month to come, if at all, as a good produce may be had from 
small pots with rich nourishment. As soon as we can we 
will give a lot of plants, runners of last season, more room 
in a border, with leaf mould and rough loam placed firmly 


balls, and either pot or plant under glass at once. Such 
fresh-potted plants would be of little use now. Those thus 
taken up later do very well even in pots, especially if the 
pots are plunged in a mild hotbed, and plenty of air given 
to the tops to keep them cool. Here a little heat at bottom 
would bring the roots into activity and cause them to press 
against the sides of the pot, which is a different thing from 
roasting and parboiling roots that were as thick as they 
could be clustered there the previous autumn. 

In a fine day the blossoms should be shaken, and a fine 
brush or a feather drawn over them to scatter the pollen. 
Ina fime sunny day a slight dewing from the syringe, not 
a drenching, will also help the same process, just as it is 
helped out of doors by a warm, sunny, slight shower. An 
excess of damp would be apt to wash off the pollen. Adewy 
drizzle attended with heat and sunshine seems to open and 
disperse the contents of the pollen-cases. In December 
and January it is not uncommon to find flowers with but 
very little pollen, or imperfect anthers, but if the female 
organs are all right the dusting of the pollen from other 
flowers will make up the deficiency. 

Sprinkled from the syringe Vines and Peaches, and Figs 
moving. Where there is a moist atmosphere this is of less 
consequence; but if these fruit trees haye been painted over 
with Gishnrst or other paints, as sulphur and clay, it is as 
well to soften it a little by the syringe before the buds open. 

We forgot to say, as respects the orchard-house, that we 
watered the ground for a width of some 3 feet from the wall, 
as when pruning we found a few buds came off as we run 
our hand along them when cutting, which we attributed to 
overdryness. Now, were we to soak all the space at once, 
the evil might be increased by a too great stimulus at once. 
We forgot, also, to say, that after syringing the back walland 
the trees on it, we would have let the frost, 5° or 6° at least, 
into the house, but we could not do so at present, as our 
fruit trees in pots are crowded together as closely as possible, 
and the rest of the floor is covered with Geraniums and 
bedding plants, which we have kept by shaking a little rough 
dry hay over them in frosty nights, and by putting a small 
fire in an iron stove when the frost was very severe. We 
shall be glad when we can get all these things out, in order 
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that we may keep back the blooming of the trees as much 
as possible. This is one of the secrets of success in un- 
heated houses. When the fruit is nicely set, it is easy to 
hasten maturity by shutting up early with sun heat. To ail 
with unheated fruit-houses who have not had much practice, 
we would, as one of the secrets of success, say, Use every 
means except shading to keep your buds from opening pre- 
maturely. Of course, when, as in our case, such a house 
must serve many purposes, it must be treated accordingly ; 
but in an orchard-house with nothing but fruit trees, we 
wonld prevent the frost entering the soil to any depth, and 
if there were trees in pots or tubs, we would protect them, 
but now, unless in storms and very severe frosts, we would 
keep the houses open night and day until the buds bezan to 
open, when we would shut up on all nights except very mild 
ones. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Went on potting Lycopods, stove and greenhouse plants, 
and would give bedding plants more room if we knew where 
to put them. Other matters much the same as last and 
previous weeks, which see. ‘The only work out of doors 
has been turning in the rough rotten leaf mould which had 
been scattered on the ridged-up flower-beds and borders, 
and preparing some turf earth-pits for the work to which 
they will be soon applied. In turning over the ridges of 
the beds the dung will be prevented blowing about, whilst 
it will be kept near the surface, so as to be well aired and 
sweetened, as well as the earth, by exposure. The earth- 
beds had been helped with a little turf between the layers 
of earth in the walls, and turf all along the top. In the 
course of years the walls had crumbled inwards consider- 
ably, leaving the top turf hanging over them, so that, by 
walking on the top, there was a danger of bringing the wall 
down. Turf was too scarce to make up the deficiency, so 
earth was firmly beaten into the hollows, so as to come in a 
straight line with the overhanging turf; and, as these pits 
had been injured by the falling of large trees, all defects on 
the top of the walls were made good by fresh turf. We 
have not half finished yet. We mention this, however, 
chiefly for the benefit of our friend “ Wvesrpz,” p. 111. In 
beating this inside wall of earth the man left it firm, 
smooth, and shining from his spade, thinking, no doubt, 
and quite correctly, that he had done the job, as far as he 
went, very nicely, and in a workmanlike manner. In sum- 
mer we would have let well alone, for a number of cracks 
would be of little consequence; but as we may expect some 
frosts yet, and we did not wish the wall to be thrown down, 
we asked the man who did it to make his smooth surface all 
rough by pulling the teeth of a rake over it gently. The 


Editors supply the reasons. We could say a good deal of 
the blanket theory. We would advise the following experi- 
ment:—Encase a bottle firmly in a dry rough woollen 
jacket, and another, also dry, in a similar coloured cloth of 
smooth calico or linen, and expose both to the sun, or any 
other heating medium, and he will find the contents in the 
smooth-covered bottle will become the hottest. We are 
sure the reverse will just take place if both materials out- 
side the bottle are equally kept wet, and exposed to heat. 
We place a bottle of water or wine in a tight-fitting woollen 
stocking, keep it wet, and expose it to the sun, when we 
wish to cool the liquor inside, not because the woollen 
stocking will evaporate faster than a cotton one, or one 
made of hard linen, but because the woollen absorbs and 
retains the liquid we apply much better than the other 
material. The subject is one of considerable importance, and 
we shall be glad to hear “ Wvyxsrpr’s” conclusions.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Henry Brown, 4, Commutation Row, Liverpool.—Priced 
Descriptive Catalogue of Garden and Agricultural Seeds, Plants, 
Shrubs, Trees, &c. 

Hooper & Co., Central Avenue, Covent Garden Market, 
London.—General Spring Catalogue of Flower, Shrub, and 
Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Ferprvany 11. 


Notwithstanding the severe weather the market continues to be well 
supplied. Pines are still eomewhat scarce, but hothouse Grapes are suffl- 


cient for the demand, and, as remarked ‘ast week, some new ones may now 
be had. Greens of all kinds are plentiful, and Salads arrive daily from the 
continent. Green Peas from Lisbon, and a few Tomatoes, have made their 
appearance. Of Shaddocks, a large parcel has arrived from the West 
Indies. Some new Potatoes from Malta and Bermudas are to be had at 


4d. per pound. In the Potato market there is still a heavy stock, and prices 
are unaltered. 


PC a d. 8. d 
Apples...........4sieve 2 0to4 0 Otod 0 
Apricots doz, 0 0 0 00 00 
Cherries 0 0 O} Nectarines .. doz, 0 0 0 0 
Chestnuts .. 0 20 0} Oranges., 100 5 0 10 0 
Currants, Red © O O] Peaches .. saedoz. 0 9 0.0 

Black, 0 0 OJ Pears (kitchen)..bush. 5 9 10 0 
Figs..... 0 00 dessert... doz. 3 0 6 O 
Filberts 0 0 0} Pine Apples 8 0 10 0 

Cobs .. 50 0 60 O} Plums .... 090 00 
Gonsebervies 0 0 © 0} Pomegren i) Ghd) 
Grapes, Hamb 7 0 12 O} Quinces ....., Ne OM0m 0) :0) 

Muscats .. 8 0 14 0] Raspberries 00 00 
Lemons ........ 5 0 10 0! Walnuts....... 140 20 0 

VEGETABLES. 
ERS AG) sa. 3a 
Artichokes 0 O0to0 0 9 2t09 38 
Asparagus . 10 0 15 0 ey tay 
Beans Broad 0 0 © 0} Mushrooms i Gaps 

Kidney. 100 2 6 5 | Muatd.&Cress,punnet 9 2 9 0 
Beet, Red, 1 0 3&8 0] Onions .......... bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli .... a Want et Set pickling ......quart 0 6 O 8 
BrusselsSprouts 4sieve 2 6 8% 6) Parsley wpsieve 3 6 5 0 
Cabbaee ...... 1 6 8 0 | Parsnips doz, 9 9 1 0 
Capsicums . 0 0 O O| Pens.’..... quart 0 0 0 0 
Carrots 05 0 8 DinG) 94. 10) 

PPA Bo) Hoh aa 
1 0 2 0} Rhubarb Oh uh) 
2 0 5 0} Savoys ... 10 26 
2 6 3 O| Sea-kale 16 3094 
0 3 0 0} Spinach..... 40 6 0 
0 8 O 0} Tomatoes Oeeg 0) 10 
Herbs.....s00:.. bunch 9 3 0 0| Turnips...... 3 06 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 O01! VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farnure or Pras (Pisum sativum).—Grow them as advised by one of 
ovr correspondents last week. In alight soil like yours we grew large crops 
of Peas by mulching over the roots, and watering with diluted house sewage 
twice a-week, and oftener in dry weather. tool 


Worms in Cametria Pots (Camellia).—The worms will do little harm 
so far as directly affecting the roots of the plants is concerned. The chief 
injury they do arises from making the soil loose about the roots and choking 
up the drainage, muking the soil like a morass. This is the reason the soil 
in your pots dries so slowly, and when it does it will most likely get as hard 
asa brick; and when wet it will be as sour as soil taken from a stagnant 
ditch. Your pots, we presume, are just in the best position for being 
affected by the lime water, as the bad drainage will keep the water longer 
in the pot. A shovelful or half a peck of quicklime, and well stirred, will 
be sufficient for a thirty-six-gallon barrel. You may use more, but the 
water will be little or no stronger in consequence. Let it stand a day or so 
till the water is quite clear. If the lime is fresh burned the water will 
taste sharp if you put a little on your tongue. A good soaking or two 
will bring most of the worms to the top of the pot, where the poor things 
will wriggle and die. This plan persevered in will settle the worms, but it 
will not make the plants healthy, as you would wish to see them, without 
fresh arranging the drainage, and picking ont at least some of the worst 
soil—the sour and claggy portions of it. In this dull weather we would, 
unless in extreme cases, be satisfied with doing that, instead of using 
frequent doses of lime water. When the ball is turned out you could catch 
many of the worms; and if you sent a small pointed wire through and 
through the ball the worms would be sure to show themselves, and as this 
work must be done at any rate we would prefer Going it now, instead of 
using two or three doses of lime water. In getting rid of the worms and a 
lot of the sour soil, you may require to place the plants in smaller pots, and 
use rather light sandy soil, to cause the fresh roots to form freely, and when 
they are running strongly in the fresh and well-drained soil then you may 
give a larger shift. ‘The mere killing of the worms with lime water will not 
make your plants healthy. 


Manure vor Roses—Economioan Forersa-nouse (South Devon).—Good 
hotbed manure well rotted, or a mixture of horse and cow-dung one year 
old. Of artificials—superphosphate, and drainings from the dunghill, as the 
buds thrive. A hipped or span-roofed house will be the best for the pur- 
pose, either so narrow as to have a platform on each side and a walk up the 


middle, or so wide as to have a platform or stage in the middle and narrower 
platforms on the sides. 


Prans on Tronn Srocks (77. W. 7.).—All the varieties which we now 
gueceed on ‘Thorn Stocks, have already been mentioned by us—viz., Vicar 
of Winkfield, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Josephine de Malines, Styrian, and 
Swan's Deg. 

Wrtrama's Conservatory (J. 17.).—There is no mistake on our part: 
It is on page 175 of our last yolume, No, 179, Augnst 80th, 


Pxan (7yro).—There is no Pear named Vicar of Wakefield. Tt is a mis- 
take for Vicar of Winkfield. 

Corracy Ganprnens’ Dictionary (Areca).—It is not a new edition, nor 
does it include any plants introduced during the last seven years. 


SyninorsG Peacn Trers—Srouns on Apricot TREES (é, P.).—You would 
see in ‘Doings of the Last Week,” that a little softening of the buds by a 
gentle syringing would be an advantage in dry sunny weather. In damp 
cloudy weather it is of little consequence. As to the Apricots, the nearer 
they are to the wall in moderation the better; but we would stay a little 
until the frult-buds show more, and then shorten these long spurs, if you 
can leave enough of buds behind them. 


. tain destroyer of the Covcus 
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Heatinc Swatn Greesnouse (Twickenham).—For such a small house 
(8 feet by 53) a small cast-iron stove, with flat head for an iron vessel of 
water, would be much the handiest; or a small brick stove set inside of the 
house. The next best would be a small furnace outside, say 10 inches wide, 
12 inches deep, and 18 inches Jong. and a small flue, say 5 inches wide inside 
measure, and 7 inches deep, below the tiled floor. The principle of the 
Kiddean system is just a strong furnace, with a smoke chimney from it, 
with damper to regulate it, a chamber all round the furnace, and from this 
chamber an inlet into the house for the heated air, and a lower opening for 
cold air to keep up the circulation less or more on the Polmaise principle. 
Practised men can make any mode of heating answer. In such a small 
house you need have no difficulty with the chamber, but the furnace must 
be very secure, or you will be troubled with smoke, &c. The small flue 
below the floor, supposing the floor to be tiles, &e., would be the neatest for 
such a narrow house. See what Mr. Fish says of such a housein a late 
Number. Your Ipomma Horsfallii will not succeed in such a house. I. Learii 
will do so. We would cut neither down, but you may thin out to one shoot. 
The plants will require pots of from 13 to 15 inches to bloom well in. 

Vines tn Bap Connrtron (A Subseriber).—We think no gardener makes 
his case better by dwelling on the failings of his predecessors. Itis much 
better to do that which is might yourself, and never miad what your prede- 
cessors have done. Your successful efforts at improving the place under 
Four care will shine the more brightly becauce undertaken unassumingly. 
Your first objection is to the road dirt or scrapings. We have seen very fine 
Grapes grown on Vines in that material alone. You removed two spits of 
Toad dirt, and it was replaced with equal quantities of turf, good; hotbed 
manure, little better than poison—one-fourth would have been ample, and 
thac one-fourth more than we like; half-burnt clay, good as far as it goes, 


but charcoal would have been better; and lastly, 1 cwt. of manure was } 


added—1 ecwt. of boiled half-inch bones would have been preferable. We 
should have formed the border of three-fourths turves 3 inches thick. 
chopped with a spade, but neither beaten nor made fine, these being taken 
from a soilneitherstrongnor very light, but better the latter than the former, 
the remainder equal parts of boiled half-inch bones and charcoal. This is 
4 €O.npost very suitable for the Vines, and durable. You took off two spits 
and put on a like quantity; this did not bring the roots nearer the surface, 
From three to six inches of compost over the roots would have been sufficient, 
and a covering of hot duog would have attracted them upwards. Your pro- 
ceeding is making bad as bad as it was before. Your best course would 
ave been to haye lifted the roots and brought them to the surface within 
half a spit, so that they would have been raised about 1} foot, and be just 
6 inches below the surface of the new border. It would have been better 
to have dore it at once, and not delayed it until another,year. The Vines 


€an do no good when two spits of the border can be taken of without injur- | 


ing the roots; and, as you do not start them until Apri], you would be 
acting wisely to get your employer’s consent to lift them in March, making 
the drainage good, and a border 20 inches deep. Spread the roots out, and 
Cover them with from 4 to 6 inches of soil. You bave cut half the spurs 
back to see if they will break nearer the rod. If they do not, which is quite 
likely, your Proposed improvement will be necessary. It would have been 
better to have trained a shoot or c2ne from the bottom to replace the old 


rod. Again, the Vines have bzen Kept nearer the glass, but you have had | 
Sisteen inches is a proper | 
| 


the irons lengthened to a foot or 18 inches. 
distance to have them from the slass. Your painting the Vines is good. 
We should think the young Vines will be as unfruitfulas the old. A little 
top air at night is desirable, especially when the Grapes are colouring. 
W5HITE-wasaine a GaRpEN Waxt (L. B.).—The proposed whitewash 
Would not improve the appearance of your wall. All the good it would do 
Would be to fill up the smaller crevices in the joints and in the face of the 


bricks, and in this way it would act as a destroyer of moss, and of insects | 


to a certain extent. Its efficacy is increased by adding soot and urine, so as 
to make it of the consistency of thick paint, applying the mixture with a 
brush, working it well into every hole and crevice. If it is appiied at the 
temperature of boiling water it would kill many more of the insects’ eggs 
than used cool. Onur opinion is that it would not improve the appearance 
of the wall, but that it would be useful as a destroyer of insects and moss. 

_ PIGEON-HOLES IN CuccMBER-PIT (Dromio).—It is necessary to have the 
anner walls of a Cucumber-pit pigeon-holed, so that the heat from tte 
linings may pass into the bec. If the bed is not lined, and Cucumbers are 
ot required early, it is not necessary to have the walls pigeon-holed ; but 
then no liniugs can be given, 


against them give little heat to the bed. 
Rose Ssep Sowrnc (Jdem).—The first week in March is a good time to 


Sow Rose seed. Sow in deep pans, well drained, in a compost of rich sandy | 


loam, and plunge in the open grouud. The plants may appear in April 
or May, but the seeds very often do not vegetate uatil the spring of the 
second year. 

“Scotes Ssurr ix Paint ror Frvuir TREES (A. B.).—Scotch snnuf is 
Simply powdered tobacco, and that is well known to be one of the best 
insect destroyers. Your mixture of sulphur, lime, soft soap, clay, and soot, 
is good, but we should have mixed it with tobacco water to the consistency 
of paint. Scotch snuff being stronger is considered eligible for the purpose. 
We do not know what properties resin and dragon’s blood possess to recom- 
mend them for winter-dressing Vines, &c. We never found any benefit from 
Such nostrums, and we must know what they kill before we use them. For 
these reasons we employ sulphur, lime, soot, and soft soap, along with 
tobaeco water. The first is a powerful antidote against mildew and red 
Spider; lime, a wholesale destroyer of fungi, is useful in destroying the 
Spores of mildew; sootis the best of all antidotes against the attacks of red 
Spider on account of the ammonia it contains; soft soap, because it is a cere 
or scale insect family ; tobacco, whether in the 
shape of snuif, tobacco water, or in the leaf, as it is a certuin destroyer of 
the Aphis family ; and clay, because it gives consistency, and smothers many 
amsects by forming a coat uver them. Clay also prevents the mixture being 
SO easily washed off. 

SEEDLING CryzRanra (IW. L., Eaglescliffe).—No fair opinion can be formed 
of three single flowers of eny Cineraria; the whole plant in flower should 
beseen. The seedling received has no good properties as a florists’ flower, 
though it may be, as we have no doubtit is, useful, as a decorative plant. 
The #uter belting of colour is very irregular, giving a coarseness to the 
petals, which are much too long. Compare it with a named vatiety from 
Mr. Turner of Slough, or Messrs. Smith of Dulwich, and you will soon 
detect the imperfections pointed out in your own flower. 


‘ and consequently no extra heat afforded when | 
the heat of the bed declines. When the walls are built solid linings placed | 


FLOWER-BED PLANTING (D. C.).—We presume that the groups are to be 
cross-planted, and we have no doubt but that they will look well. As you 
want criticism, we should not like to have the quarter or group on the left 
side all pink, or nearly so. Thus, of the seven beds you have two Trentham 
Rose, four Manglesii, and the long centre bed Golden Chain. With the 
exception of the whitish foliage of Manglesii, and the yellow foliage of 
the Golden Chain, the whole colour of the flowers will be pink. What 
would you say to surrounding your two Trenthum Rose with Manglesii, and 
then filling the four beds, 2, with brown, purple, or blue? We have just 
noticed that you propose Flower of the Day as a border to Trentham Rose— 
well so be it. Then you could use Mangles’ on the right-hand side, which 
we like better than the other side, andyonu coulé use Golden BURR 
Ivy-leaf for No. 7, or Calceolaria floribunda. We do not 
consider that Alyssam is good enough for your central bed 7, ws 
and you shonld haye7a yellow to light up your four beds 6 G BOE 
of Purple King. The beds would then stand 7, yellow; 5, 5, 
scarlet, with Manglesii; 6, 6, 6, 6, Purple King, with Variegated Alyssum 
sprinkled through it. 

OvyER-REATING VinE Roots (A Market Gardener) —When we saw your 
little piece of a leaf, we thought you must either have mildew or thrips, or 
both. From your account now, we have no doubt you have overheated your 
Vine roots. and, probably, also the top. We should have liked the shoots to 
be the length you speak of, after the Vines had been shut up six or seven 
weeks instead of four. As to the stems outside, we fear you have injured 
them and the roots much by oyer-heating. Your hot dung should have 
been kept away from the stems. Now, you must cool tlie border, but not 
over-much expose the stems, and cover them with dry hay or straw. Syringe 
your house, keep it moist, with a fair amount of air, and remove the covering 
from the border until the earth isabout 70°, and then corer a little. Your 
processes seem all right, except overdoing the thing. You would see in 
““ Doings of the Last Week,”’ that it was safer to keep heat in by a loose 
covering, than to use such a mound of hot fermenting matter. The flue, 
if hot, may have contributed to the mischief, but with a nine-inch wall 
between it and the border, we lay no great blame on it. We fear the 
excess of dung has done the mischief, but with care and reducing the 
heat, we would not yet despair Are you sure tbat fresh lime has nothing 
to do with it? Wethink the over-heating is the cause. If you Jessen the 
heat and these shoots should be injured, most likely side-shoots will come 
from the same buds. We shall be glad to k=ow the result, and we are only 
Sorry that the case seems so bad. 

ARDISIA CRENSULATA CuLTURE (Norfolk).—This is anything but hardy. 
Tt is a native of the West Indies, and requires a cool stove, or a warm con- 
servatory, in winter, though doing very well in a greenhouse in summer. 
In some warm places it will thrive out of doors in summer—say for three 
months after the end of June. Its generic name is deriyed from ardis, a 
spear-head, in reference to the pointed petals of the flowers. Tho flowers 
are small, greenish white, and but little attractive to the eye, but are fellowed 
by clusters of berries, which, as they approach maturity, vie with the bright 
red berries of the Holly for beauty. These give the plants a very pretty 
appearance, and fine masses will be produced on young plants from a foot 
to 1S inches in height. The plant grows freely in sandy loam, fibry peat, 
and leaf mould. The more loam is used, the more compzct will the plant 
be, and the closer will beits rings of berries. Itis easiest propagated by the 
seeds, sown on a hotbed, or in potson astageis the hothouse; buf, as in the 
case of the Holly and the Thorn, you must wait a good while for their 
coming up; but after that you can pot-off, and the seedlings will give little 
trouble. Young shoots, slipped off with a piece of last year’s wood, root 
readily ina pot of sandy soil, inserted in a shady place on a hotbed; and 
pieces of the root will also grow and send up shoots if placed in a similar 
position. Cuttings will make the finest and quickest-fiowering plants, and 
Seedlings are attended with least trouble. Where two or three plants are 
gown in a stove, seedlings will often be found springing up in other pots 
from the dropped seeds. This, and the red berries of the Rivina humilis, 
which also blooms in a small young state, are useful for ornamenting dining- 
tables. The plant will not thrive if the winter temperature falls below 
from 45° z0 50° It would like a few degrees above 50° better. 


ScaLe on PgeAR-sHoots (A Readzr).—The scale on the Pear-bark and 
shoots enclosed, which have been twice dressed with Gishurst compound, cne 
dressing at a strength of 12 ozs., and the second at 2 strength of 16 ozs. to the 
gallon of wateris, we should think, dead. Your tree is the worstinfested with 
the small Pear scule of any thatwe haye seen. If you get rid of the enemy 
with half a dozen dressings you will do well; but we fear the dressing is 
only partially applied, or your Gishurst is weaker than ours. A solution of 
the Gishurst at the rate of S ozs. to the gallon, we find quite strong enough 
for dressing fruit trees. Half the battle in destroying insects is to dislodge 
them, aud this we do by applying the dressing with a brush, working it 
wellin. We find the brushing dislodge a great many, and the wood looks 
very clean afterwards. It is astonishing what hayoe a brushing with water 
makes with scale insects. The efficacy uf any cure depends quite as much 
onthe mode of application as on the destructive character of the mixture 


applied. A composition applied as a winter dressing should be used at the 


temperature of 160°, brushing it well into the cracks and crevices of the 
bark, eare being taken not to injure the buds. One thorough application 
will do more good than half a dozen partial ones. 

Tes CutrurE.—A Subscriber would be much obliged by an answer as 
soon as possible to the following questions. How is the Tea plant best cul- 
tivated in India? How soon it comes into produce of leaf for gathering? 
How long it continues productive? What is the best way of pruning the 
Tei plant? Ought it to be pruned every year? How many plants on an 
acre? What is a good average crop off an acre? What is the best work on 
Tea cultivation? (Jnguirer)—If you write to Mr. Smith, Curator, Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, he will tell you what information you can obtain there. 
There is ‘* An Essay on the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in Jaya,” 
translated from the Dutch by Dr. Horsfield. If we required the best infor- 
mation on the subject we shoule apply in Iadia to the Curator of the Sahurun- 
poor Garden. 4 

Beppine GErAntums (4 Lover of Flowers).—The two-coloured section 
of Geraniums you speak of do well out of doors in a warm place and a dry 
season. In the wet climate you speak of we would not depend on them, as 
the blooms run, and look washy. 

MOoIstTure IN Arr OF FEENERy (S. C. O.).—There are many hygrometers 
which indicate the amount of moisture in the atmosphere. Try Casella’s 
Garden Eygrometer. Its price is 13s. 6@., and Mr, Casella lives in Hatton 


Garden, London. 
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Wrterme Cacanivms (7. A. P.).—These are best kept in the pots ina 
stove seldom below 60° at night. In such a structure, with the pots standing 
on 2 damp floor, the roots may be keptsafely. The pots will absorb a little 
moisture from the damp floor, communicate it to the soil, and so prevent 
the roots becoming farinaceous, and consequently decaying when placed in 

eat and moist soil. With a soil neifher very dry nor wet—one apparently 
dry yet contuining a little moisture in consequence of the pots being placed 
on a damp floor (or failing such a position, a slight skiff from the syringe at 
the time of sprinkling the house occasionally, will do as well), and a 
temperature of 65°, there will be no difficulty in keeping Caladium roots 
throngh the winter. 


Desrroyixe Moss on Croquet Grounp (E£.).—Now is the time to do it, 


for at this season mosses flower or attain their greatest perfection. Whilst 
the ground is wet or soft, rake it with a long, sharp-toothed rake, working 
it backwards and forwards sufficiently to bring the moss to the surface, and 
disturb that remainder considerably. Clear away the moss so brought up, 
and letthe ground alone for afortnight. Early in March repeat the operation ; 
and about the middle of that month apply a dressing of rich compost, which 
may consist of any old rubbish wel: decomposed, adding one-sixth of fresh 
lime. Mix the lime with the compost a few days prior to spreading it over 
the ground. A sprinkling of water may be necessary to make the lime 
fall. Cover it with the compost. Spread this on the ground at the rate of 
200 barrowloads per acre, passing it through a three-quarter-inch sieve, to 
save the trouble of stone-picking. Rake it evenly over the surface with a 
wooden rake, and, when dry, sow Festuca ovina, 61bs.; Festuca duriuscula, 
3 Ibs., or 6 Ibs. if the grass is to be mown with a machine; Cynosurus cris- 
tatus, 6 lbs., and Trifolium repens and T. minus, 3 lbs. each, omitting the 
last if the ground is of a wet nature. If the situation is shaded by trees sow 
3 Ibs. of Poa nemoralis instead of Festuca ovina. The above quantities are 
sufficient to renovate an acre. After sowing, the ground may be lightly 
raked, and then well rolled, and twice weekly. If you could spare the use 
of the ground for a week or two in May, a dressing with soot, in damp 
Weather, would do much towards ridding the lawn of the moss. The cause 
is a poor soil and damp bottom; the remedy. an improved state of the soil 
and more herbage. Wood ashes are good, also salt; butit takes as much 
salt to kill moss as it does to destroy grass. Have nothing to do with it. 
By proceeding as above recommended you will not be able to use the ground 
a a, but you will be well satisfied with the improvement in the firmness 
e lawn. 


TRAINING MAcRANDYAS—HARDINESS OF AGATHEA ceLrstis (A Subscri- 
ber, West of Treland).—You may cut the Maurandya down to a foot or so 
high, and it will probably shoo: afiesh, bui we would strike some of the 
young shoots. They strike readily in sandy soil on a hotbed. When the 
plant makes fresh shoots stop these when a foot high; this will encourage 
Side-shoots Train these evenly over the wall, and stop them at every foot 
of their height if they eppear disposed to grow without making side-shoots. 
If the shoots come too close together thin them out, and any straggling 
shoots may be cut out, otherwise itis one of the neatest-growing of climbers, 
very close-habited, and free blooming, It docs well in a compost of loam 
and leaf mould, either as a greenhouse plant or a half-hardy climber suit- 
able for covering trellises. Train to poles, or plant against any suppor: in 
sheltered sitnations in the flower garden during the summer months 
Agathea colestis is a half-hardy, variegated, bedding plant, and is not 
hardy, so far as we know, anywhere in the kingdom. We thmk it would 
not prove hardy even in the mild climate of Ireland. 


STRIKING Danxtss (Jdem.) —You may pluce the roots on a gentle hotbed 
in the beginning of March, and when tie shoots are from 8 to 6 inches long 
take them off with a little of the old root to each, and put them in pots suf 
ficiently large. Return them to the hotbed for 2 fortnight, harden off, pro- 
tecting in a frame or greenhouse until] the end of May, and tnen plant ont. 
Your plan of raising from cuttings without any portion of the old root is 
& good mode of propagating the new and rare soris, buf the plants are usually 
small, and Gower at a later period. They would flower sooner by potting 
each root in the first instance, and as the shoots appear removing them all 
but one. - This will be very strong, and may be planted out with its flower- 
buds nearly expanded. We like to plant a good strong plint, and bave 
flowers early. Small plants from cutiings, though late, usually give the 
best flowers. The niain points to be attended to in order to have Dahlias 
early, is to begin in good time, and to have plants strong and well hardened 
off prior to planting ont. Evergreen Oaks may be increased by layere, but 
bene best raised by sowing the acorns or seed. March is a good time to 
sow them. 


EppLewsiss (M.A. E.).—In answer to our inqniry last week relative to 
the botanical name for th’s German title for an alpine plant we have received 
replies from Lady S., I. Thomas, and A. H, Taylor, all three agreeing that 
itis Gnaphalium leontophyllum, and all recommending a little work on 
alpine plants, published at Munich, entitled, ‘Die Alpen Pflanz n Deutch- 
lands und der Schweiz.” The more modern botanical name of the plant is 
Leontopodium helveticnm, and a very good portrait of itis in the *‘ Botanical 
Magazine,” t. 1958. Our correspondent ** M. A. E.”? had sown seeds of it, 
and treated them very judiciously by plunging ‘‘ the pot in which the 
seeds are sown under a north wall, beneath the snow, as it is difficult to 
find any dark place cold enough ;” but she wishes for some positive direc- 
tions. The following is what Mr. Fish says on the subject. “I believe 
Leontopodium heiveticum is the same as L, vulgare, a native of the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and Austria. It is a number of years since I have 
seenit. Iam not now sure, but I think I saw a pot of it among the alpines 
at Drumcondra. I think you could not do better than consult Mr. Donald, 
of Hampton Court. I recollect seeing a nice little patch of it from 4 to 5 
inches in height, with its pretty yellow starlike flowers, in a sheltered 
place in a rockwork. It stood in a hollow, yet some 4 feet trom the ground. 


It was growing in sandy peat, well drained. The four stones that stood like } 
little cliffs round it had a space left between each, go that there could be no | 


stagnant moisture. In winter some evergreen boughs were stuck round it. 
No protection whatever would be necessury conld we secure snow before 
frost. I recollect of the plantchieSy as an alpine, grown in a pot half filled 
with drainage, and set up to the rim among rongh cinders in winter, and 
covered with the glass of a frame. In severe frost, without snow, a little 
 Pipbepeahds would be given to the glass, as in the case of other rare alpines. 

t is propagated by divisions in spring, placed in sandy peat under a band- 
light; and seeds may be sown at the sime time in a pot half filled with 
rough drainage, then an inch of finer, and then sandy peat, the upper layer 
fine and within half an inch of the rim. On this scatter the seed, slightly 
press, and cover with a square of glass; shade with a little paper until 
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the seeds are up, then give air and light gradually, and prick off im the 
‘usual manner. These, however, are chiefly recollections, and, as stated 
above, I would advise applying to Mr. Donald as the most likely person to 
afford information as to this pretty rare plant.” 


Sommer TREATMENT oF Cyctamens (1. D.).—The Auricula-stand figured 
in No. 201 would answer admirably for Cyclamens in summer, more espe- 
cially if the roof were of glass, as you propose. It should be placed so as 
to have a northern aspect. Tubers, when exposed to the full influence of a 
hot summer’s sun, as yours were, are liable to become blind, or not shoot 
from the crown, but they usnally form a spur at the lower part of the root, 
on which the leaves and flowers are produced. We have not suffered from 
mice eating the tubers, nor is it likely, for the fresh roots are bitter, acrid, 
and burning; but yours, baked asthey were, might have become farinaceous, 
ani they are then harmless. Rabbits are still more unlikely to have nibbled 
them. Dr. Hogg states, in his ‘Vegetable Kingdom,” that “M. de Luca 
found four grains of the juice, injected into the trachea of a rabbit, caused 
it to die in convulsions in the course of ten minutes.’’ 


FINE-FOLIAGED Piants (Liverpool).—All but the first two, which, how- 
ever, are decidediy ornamental, though not what are called fiue-foliaged. 

Names or Fruir (It. A. H.).—Apples.—1, Damelow’s Seedling ; 2, Golden 
Russet. Pears.—1, Beurré d’Arembergz; 2, Beurré de Rance. 


Names or Puiants (T., A Subscriber).—Apparently a distorted Lastrea 
dilatata. (Pentandria).—1, Selaginella Galeottii; 2, Selaginella Martensii ; 
8, Asplenium flabellifolium; 4, Asplenium bulbiferum. (Rock) —1, Cyrto- 
minum faleatum ; 2, Lastrea Filix-mas cristata ; 3, Lastrea indivisa apparently, 
but there is no fruit; 4, Nephrolepis tuberosa; 5, Onychium japonicum ; 
6, Pteris scaberula. Such specimens—tips of fronds—are the worst you 
could send. (Filiz-mas).—}, Geranium Golden Chain; 3, Pteris serrulata; 
4, Pteris hastata. (Zgnoramus).—-It is a Moss, and one of the Hypnums: 
we think H. splendens. (Ii. #. H.).—1, Litobrochia vesp2relionidy 
2, Onychium lucidum; 3, Asplenium compresaum ; 4, Nephrolepis tubeross; 
5, Asplenium bulbiferum; 6, Nephrodium molle corymbiferum. (£.J. H.). 
—l end 2, both Asplenium lanceolatum. (Norbiton).—1, Pteris tremula; 
2, Phlebodium areolatum., The Apple is Lewis's Incomparable. 


POULTRY. BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


JOINT-STOCK POULTRY COMPANY. 

To say I entirely agree with your opinion and yet I differ, 
seems a paradox which I will, however, satisfactorily explain 
hereafter. I doubt not that, had I not been compelled by 
circumstances to notice your first leader on the above 
subject, your subsequent remarks might probably have been 
equally in harmony with my views. It happens, however, 
that you have been, and still are, publishing my “ Treatise 
on Poultry-keeping in a Commercial Point of View,” which, 
judging from the number of letters I have received since 
the publication of your leader, requesting a prospectus 
with a view to taking shares in the Company, seemingly 
leads many persons to infer that Iam the promoter of the 
Company alluded to in your article. I beg to inform your 
readers that I have not the slightest knowledge of that 
Company or its promoter. It is true that Ihave had offers 
from many persons to take shares in a company which I 
might form under the Limited Liability Act, to carry out my 
system of poultry-keeping and ege-preserving; but my 
invariable answer has been, that if a company were pro- 
moted by any other ‘party I should be happy to contribute 
my experience and professional services to the success of the 
undertaking, but that I could not afford to become its 
promoter. 

Now, what I agree with you in is this:—That were a 
company formed for poultry-keeping on a large scale 
according to the prevailing system, it would prove a certain 
failure, and this for the reasons you so justly point out in 
your leader; so far, therefore, I quite agree with you, and 
aware of your great experience and knowledge in all that 
relates to the advantages Joint-Stock Companies have con- 
ferred on the farming interest, by executing drainage works 
and building homesteads at a rental charge, by letting 
machinery on hire, by the manufacture of artificial manure, 
&e., I doubt not that your subsequent remarks on the 


joint-stock principle applied to poultry-breeding would 


have been equally identical with my views. In the first 
place, the Limited Liability Act, which has done more for 
the prosperity of the country than any preceding Act, 
although it has in many instances proved a limited and 
determinate Joss to shareholders, has yet been the means 
of blessing us with the practical use of those admirable 
inventions which add so much to our comfort, convenience, 
security, and national prosperity, and which no private 
persons, however vast their fortunes, could possibly have 
carried out. In fact, the very essence of Limited Liability 
is to assist improvements to be practically realised without 
much individual risk, I haye seen too many failures of 
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most promising undertakings to advise any person to invest 
his all in any scheme, however promising. Yet I cannot 
shut my eyes to the advantages that would be conferred on 
the country by a Joint-Stock Company for poultry-breeding 
and egs-preserving on scientific principles, or, as some may 
eall it, by artificial means; and taking your statement 
that we import at the rate of one million of eggs daily, 
with an increasing consumption, as a basis, there would 
seemingly be room enough for a score of companies. 

T will not enter into details as to how such concerns 
ought to be managed, but I entirely agree with your 
concluding remarks, that poultry kept in very large 
numbers together, and left to roam in all weathers, are sub- 
ject to disease, which soon spreads, and profit disappears. 
—Gro. K. Gryrtin, C.E. 


THE POULTRY CLUB. 


Lust any misconstruction might be placed on silence, I 
wish to state, in reply to your correspondent “Timp Hxut- 
BIToR,’ and to the remarks in your “Letter Box,” that it 
is not the intention of the Stewards of the Poultry Club 
to enter into any discussion on its merits or constitution 
through the columns of the press. 

The circular sent out to upwards of four hundred exhi- 
bitors, with a view to make its objects more generally 
known, will have informed your correspondent that the 
“Hon. Secretary will be happy to give information on all 
subjects connected with the Club:” and I now repeat that 


all courteous communications will be promptly and fully |. 


replied to, but under no circumstances will anonymous 
letters through the press, or attacks consisting of vague 
inuendoes, be considered. 

The proceedings of the Club will be published from time 
to time; a list of its members and officers, a statement of its 
objects, and, after the next general meeting, a copy of its 
bye-laws, which are now in course of republication, will be 
at the service of any one applying for them. 

It is the wish of the promoters that the Club stand or fall 
on its merits. Its numbers are daily increasing, and its 
officers are fully determined that no amount of individual 
eavilline, ex parte statements, or editorial cold water, shall 
deter them from carrying out what they consider its lesiti- 
mate ends. I may add that the discountenancing of dealer 
judges is one of their principal objects, and they see nothing 
in their list of judges at variance with it. a 

It was in your columns that this creat reform was first 
publicly advocated, and on that point at least the officers of 
the Club feel sure of your sympathy.—F' Rep. Wu. ZuRHORST 
Hon. Sec. (pro. tem.) 


NANTWICH POULTRY EXHIBITION. 


Tuts Exhibition is generally admitted to be the closing 
show of the season, and, although limited to the immediate 
locality—viz., a circle of thirteen miles from Nantwich—the 
competition, in the majority of the classes, is such as would 
put to the blush many meetings of far higher preten- 
sions. The Nantwich Show is consequently regarded with 
much interest among poultry amateurs, and never lacks 
a large number of visitors. Nothing is ever left undone 
that can tend to the comfort of the birds exhibited, or the 
pleasure of those persons who may attend the Show, by the 
gentlemen who officiate on the Nantwich Committee; and 
the popularity of this Show is also very greatly enhanced 
by the untiring attention of Mr. Edwin Rhodes, as Hon. 
Secretary. Quietude, order, and regularity are, therefore, 
universal throughout the whole proceedings. Some of our 
most noted breeders of exhibition poultry residing within 
the limits to which competition is restricted, scarcely any 
class seems to differ materially from those met with at all 
other local shows; and the Game fowls raised round Nantwich 
are noted for being excellent, their reputation in the cock- 
pit being established for a long series of years prior to the 
institution of our earliest poultry exhibitions. These birds 
still remain universal favourites in the district; and, 
Consequently, it is‘by no means uncommon for some of 
our most noted breeders of Game fowls to canvass this 
neighbourhood closely in search of specimens for the show- 


pen. For birds equal to the requirements of such parties, 
therefore, a very liberal price is frequently obtained. Such 
encouragement naturally fosters a spirit of emulation: and 
hence it is that, year by year, the competition in these 
classes invariably increases. The variety of Game fowls 
most esteemed about Nantwich is the Brown Reds. This 
is easily accounted for from the fact that they are known 
to be the hardest fighters of all Game fowls. 

This neighbourhood is also famots for its strain of Red 
Pile Game fowls; and yet another breed of very hard- 
feathered Game cocks are to be commonly met with, exhi- 
bited by the Nantwich breeders as Black Reds, but they are 
far too dark-coloured for show fowls of that feather. They 
have every appearance, however, of being birds of great 
power and courage. The Spanish classes at Nantwich were 
indisputably good. We regretted to see, however, in a 
highly commended pen, decidedly the best cock shown with 
all the serrations of the comb frosted completely off, leaving 
him as useful as before for stock purposes, but ruining him 
for ever as a show bird. Proprietors of highly-bred Spanish 
fowls cannot possibly be too careful in giving their best 
birds due protection from intense cold. 

Following the order of the catalogue, Aylesbury Ducks 
stand next, and a finer collection is rarely met with; the 
Rouen Ducks were also very good. In Turkeys the birds, 
individually considered, were perfect, but a proper regard to 
matching, as to feather, seemed disregarded. The class for 
Geese comprised only three pens, a beautifully-feathered 
pair of Canadians, and two unusually good pens of the 
Embden variety. 

All the Dorkings were good, and fit to compete at much 
larger meetings. 

In Cochins, Mr. Tudman, of Whitchurch, seems to have 
absolutely frightened all competition out of the field. That 
gentleman’s well-known birds were shown in excellent 
condition, and well-merited the prizes they obtained; but 
we do hope another year to find some enterprising resident 
amateur or another throwing down the gauntlet to prevent 
a positive “walk over.” 

The “Selling class” was good, and several pens changed 
hands. 

The Game fowl classes generally were quite sufficient to 
sustain the high repute of the district, numbers of the 
Brown Reds being as close an approach to perfection as 
could well be supposed. The competition in this variety 
has been rarely equalled, and a number of these birds 
speedily changed ownership. We regretted much to see 
a very excellent pen, and a prizewinner, subjected to the 
loss of its premium through an improper entry as to owner- 
ship. Why cannot men either observe the rules laid down 
or decline competition? The attempt to thus covertly take 
prizes is a dangerous experiment in every case, as facts 
among the non-successful, however carefully concealed, will 
always ooze out, and subsequent exposure cannot bring 
with it anything covetable in the retrospect, as regulations 
must be enforced. The winner of the Nantwich Victuallers’ 
silver cup, for the best Game cockerel, was a splendid speci- 
men of Brown Red, although barely recovered from “dubbing.” 

The Hamburghs were many of them good, whilst the 
Polands were of extreme merit; here, however, as in the 
Cochins, Mr. Heath, with his capital collection of Silver- 
spangled ones, seems to frighten all rivals away. Some 
very good Game Bantams were shown, both Black Reds and 
Duckwings. The entries forthe “‘ Any other Variety class” 
were six in number, from four different exhibitors, yet, 
singularly enough, every pen consisted of Brahmas. They 
are justly prized about Nantwich as winter layers, for pul- 
lets of this variety rarely discontinue laying even should the 
weather become suddenly severe. 

The collection of Pigeons was not so large as usual, but 
embraced many perfect pens. Among the most praise- 
worthy specimens were some Dun Carriers, an excellent 
class of Dragons, and Nuns as near perfection as could be 
hoped for. Among the extras were some very good White 
Doves and well-conditioned Lahore Pigeons. 

The collection of Singing Birds was good, and in this por- 
tion of the Show was one of the most beautiful specimens of 
the Skylark ever, perhaps, exhibited. 


SmeLe Game Cocks (Any colour).—First, E. Bowers, Nantwich. Second, 
T. Burgess, Burleydam. Third, J. Walley, Larden Green. Fourth, H. 
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Vickers, Wybunbury. Highly Commended, G. Williams, Acton; A. Robin- 
son, Wrenbury. Commended. J. G. Kenyon, Macefen; R. Ashley, Nant- 
wich; J. R. Court. 

Game (Black-breasted Reds).—First, J. Smith, Winsford. Second, 
A. Phillips, Winsford. Chickens.—First, — Miller, Wybunbury. Second, 
J. Heath, Nantwich. Third, J. Grocott, Bunbury. Commended, J. M. 
Piggott, Stapeley; T. Moore; A. Heath, Winsford; G. Williams. 

Game (Brown-breasted Reds).—First, T. Whittingham, Batherton. Se- 
cond, W. Galley, Nantwich. Chickens.—First, T. Burgess, Burleydam. 
Second, E. Bowers, Nantwich. Third, W.R. Walton, Wybunbury. Highly 
Commended, T. Edge, Winsford; A. Heath. Winsford. 

Game (Any other variety).First, R. Ashley, Nantwich. Second with- 
held. Commended, R. Roberts Ravensmoor. Chickens.—First, R. Crewe, 
Burland. Second, J. Pedley, Nantwich. 

Game Hens (Any variety).—First, W. Galley, Nantwich. Second, W. 
Fisher, Ravensmoor. Highly Commended, J. Thursfield, Audlem; W. 
Galley; H. Oakes, Nantwich. Commended, T. Dodd, Broad Lane; J. Dodd, 
Broad Lane. 

Brauma Poorras.—First, W. Woolley, Bunbury. Second, W. B. Etches, 
Whitchurch. Commended, J. Heath, Nantwich. 

Spanisu.—First, J. Dean, Winsford. Second, R. Hulse, Winsford. 
Highly Commended, W. Woolley, Bunbury; J. W. Holding, Nantwich. 
Commended, W. Woolley. Chickens.—First, J. Heath, Nantwich. Second, 
W. B. Etches, Whitchurch. Commended, Miss Hill. 

Dorkincs (White).—First, Mrs. Tollemache, Dorfold Hall. Second, J. 
Platt, Swanlow. : 

Dorxines (Any other colour).—First, T. Burgess, Burleydam. Second, 
Rey. E. Duncombe, Bathomley. Cnickens.—First, T. Burgess. Second, 
Mrs. Broughton, Wistaston. Commended, Mrs. Tollemache, Dorfold Hall. 

Cocuix-Cmina (Cinnamon, Buff, and Partvidge).—First and Second, E. 
Tudman, Whitchurch. Chickens.—First and Second, E.'fudman, Highly 
Commended, J. Withinshaw, jun. 

Cocutn-Cnina ‘Any other colour).—First, J. Datton, Bunbury. Second, 
J. Dodd, Minshull Vernon. Highly Commended, G. Williamson, Nantwich. 
Chickens.—First, J. Dodd. Second, G. Williamson. Highly Commended, 
J. Dutton. 

os Cocks (Sweepstake).—Prize, J. Withinshaw, jun., Nant- 
wich. 

Poxanns (Any variety ).—First and Second, J. Heath, Nantwich. Chickens. 
—First and Second, J. Heath. 

Hampuneus (Gold or Silver-pencilled).—Third, J. Wainwright, Norton. 
Commended, W. R. Walton, Wybunbury; J. Hornby, Minshull Vernon. 

Hameuress (Gold or Silver-spangied).—First, S. Armstrong, Radmore 
Enea Second, J. Uitchenson, Monlton. Highly Commended, S. Arm- 
strong. 

Game Bantaus,—First, T. Burgess, Burleydam. Second, W. Griffiths, 
Nantwich. 

Bantams ‘Any other variety).—First, G. Williamson, Nantwich. Se- 
cond, T. Butler, Middlewich. Commended, J. G. Kenyon, Macefen. 

Gamr Bantam Cocks (Sweepstakes).—First, T. Marsh, Nantwich. Secoud, 
W. Griffiths, Nantwich. Third, T. Stanyer, Nantwich. Highly Commended, 
W. Griffiths. Commended, T. Stanyer 

Game Cockrrets.—First and Cup, 'f. Whittingham, Batherton. Second, 
W. Galley, Nantwich. Third, P. Judson, Nantwich. Fourth, T. Burgess, Bur- 
leydam. Highly Commended, J. Wikinson, Nerbury; H. Oakes, Nant- 
wich, Commended, W. Hope, Nantwich; J. Lewis, Nantwich; W. Clarke, 
Burland; R. Asbley, Nantwich ; A. Heath, Winsford. 

Turkkys (Any colour).—First, J. Edwards, Doddington Mill. Second, 
mre. Tollemache, Dorford Hall. Highly Commended, T. Burgess, Bur- 
eydam. 

Geysr (Any colour).—First, Miss Hill, Wistaston. Second, W. Furnival. 
Norton. Highly Commended, J. Thurstield, Aud!em. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).— First, Mrs. M. Hornby, Swanlow. Second, J. Gro- 
eott, Haughton. ‘Third, J. Platt, Swanlow. Highly Commended, R. 
Cornes, Hurleston. Commended, G. Richards, Whiteburch. 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, J. G. Kenyon, Macefen. Second, T. Burgess, 
Burleydam. Third, H. Prince, Nantwich. 

Docks (Any other variety).—First, Master J. Hill, Wistaston. Second, 
E. Bowers, Nantwich. Highly Conimended, Mrs. Bateman, Chorley. 

Sevrinc Crass —First, C. Barnett, Blakenhall. Second, W. B. Etches, 
Whitchurch. Commended, R. Hulse, Winsford; J. Heath, Nantwich. 

Heavy Raxzpits.—Prize, 8, Davies, Nantwich. 


PIGEONS, 
Cannrens.—First and Second, W. Woolley, Bunbury. 
Deacoons.—First, W. Woolley, Bunbury. Second, W. Cliff, Nantwich. 
Highly Commended, W. Cliff; W. Woolley. 
ee Ed J. Dutton, Bunbury. Second, J. Withinshaw, Nant- 
wich. 
Banns.—First, W. Woolley, Bunbury. Second, J. Hockenhull, Nantwich. 
Nons.—Firet and Second, J. Dutton, Bunbury. 
Tump.iens,—Viret and Second, T. Cawley, Tarporley. Highly Com- 
mended, H. Kuscoe, Nantwich; J. Withinshaw, Nantwich. 
FantTaits.—Prize, C. B. Davies, Eurdswick Hall. 
Jacouins.—Prize, J. Hockenhull, Nantwich. 
Teumererens.—First, J. Withinshaw, Nantwich, Second, A. Garnett, 
Nantwich. 
Ow1s.—First, G. Nixson, Sound. Second, A. Garnett, Nantwich. Highly 
Commended, W. Ruscoc, Nuntwich; G. Nixson, Sound. 
Tonnits.—Firet, — Hockenhull, Nantwich, Second, J. Withinshaw, jun. 
Vanireries.-- First, J. Dutton, Bunbury. Second, J. Hockenhull. 
Doves.—First, J. Cooper, Nantwich. Second, J. Hockenbull, Nantwich. 
Highly Commeucded, J. Hughes, Audlem; R. Hughes; J. Chesters, Nant- 
wich, 
SINGING BIRDS. 
Canantzs (Yellow).—First and Second, S. Williamson, Nantwich. Highly 
Commended, J. Lockett, Nantwich. 
Camanizes (Bofl).—First and Second, 8. Williamson. Nantwich. Highly 
Commended, H, Prince, Nantwich. 
Camanivs (Any other variety).— First, 8. Church, Nantwich. Second, 
*, Williamson, Nantwich. Highly Commended, H, Prince, Nantwich. 
Lix»xts (Grown).—First and Second, 8. Williamson, Nantwich. Highly 
Commended, S. T. Silver, Norton; D. Robinson, Nantwich. 
Go.tpvyincurs,—First, R. Wiliamson, Nantwich. Second, D, Robingon, 
Nantwich. Highly Commended, D. Robinson; R. Williameon, 


Skycarks.—First, T. Williamson, Nantwich. Second, C, Sutton, Nant- 
wich. Highly Commended, J. Willett, Nantwich; I. Williamson. 

BuLirincuks.—Prize, H. Hope, Nantwich. 

The Poultry was judged by Mx. Edward Hewitt, of Spark- 
brook, near Birmingham; the Pigeons by Mr. Charles 
Cotten, of Crewe; and Mr. Charles Voules, of Chester; and 
the Singing Birds by Mr. John Robinson, of Manchester. 


PIGEONS AT THE BRADFORD SHOW. 


Tux collection of Pigeons was most unusually attractive ; 
nearly two hundred pens, divided into twelve classes, com- 
peted, and comprised most of the choicest specimens to be 
met with. Owing to the severe storm Mr. E.G. Stevens's 
birds were absent 4 

The Carrier class was a large one. Mr. Else’s first-prize 
Blacks (which also secured the silver cup for the best pair 
of Carriers, Powters, or Tumblers), were good, the hen 
being remarkably fine. Mr. Colley’s second-prize pen of 
Blacks contained a good hen. Messrs. A. Pinto Leite, and 
Eden received high commendations for extremely good 
representatives, the Duns shown by both being of special 
merit. 

The Powter class was not particularly strong, with the 
exception of the prize birds. Lengthy well-shaped Blues 
were first, and very good Reds second. 

Almond Tumblers formed a capital class. Mr. Hlse’s 
excellent coloured pair were first, and Mr. Ford second, 
with fine birds. 

In Tumblers, Any other Variety, Mr. Eden’s wonderful 
Black Mottles were first, and a beautiful pair of Kites second, 
Black: Mottles, Kites, and Blue Beards, received notice. 

Barbs mustered strongly. Myr. Haansbergen added 
another to his triumphs in this variety with his well-known 
Blacks. Good Reds were second. 

Owls formed a nice collection. Fine Blues were first, and 
Whites (both Foreign) were second. i 

In Turbits good Silvers, evenly marked and in capital 
condition, took both prizes. , 

Fantails were well represented. The first prize went to 
Whites, the second to gocd Blues. Several excellent pens 
received high commendation. 

The Jacobin class was one of the best in the show. Mr. 
J. 'T. Lawrence, however, completely outdistanced competi- 
tion with his extraordinary Yellows, and most deservedly 
obtained both prizes as well as the silver cup for the best 
pair, excepting the first four classes previously named. 
Blacks and Reds were highly commended. 

Trumpeters were good, Mr. Robinson’s first-prize Black 
Mottles being particularly noticeable. Mr. Oates had his 
accustomed position with good Whites, : : 

In Any other Variety the Rev. C. Spencer's beautiful Swiss 
Pigeons weve again first, and Satinetites, second. Blue 
Runts, Black Spots, Black-headed Nuns, White Dragons, 
Victorias, and Yellow Magpies, all very choice, received 
notice. ; 

The Selling Class was large and diversified. A handsome 
pair of Red Magpies were first, and Blue Dragons second. 


BRAHMA POOTRAS AT THE BRADFORD 
EXHIBITION. 


Axttow me to ask respecting the Brahma Pootra class atv 
the last Bradford show. I see in your journal the awards 
in the class named, and in the prize and class list sent to 
me no such class is named. Being an exhibitor in that 
class, although not at Bradford, I should have been there 
had I known there was such a class. I shall feel greatly 
obliged by information respecting it—J. Wricur, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

[We have made inquiries and find that inserting a class 
for Brahma Pootras was an after-thought, and we have seen 
a printed schedule, which was sent before the show, with the 
prizes to be given for Brahma Pootras inserted in MS. by 
one of the secretaries. When such a change is made a 
committee had much better advertise the change. It is 
only fair to the exhibitors, and for the advantage of the 
Society, besides avoiding unpleasant suspicions of the 
motives of the committee. | 
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A HOME FOR BIRDS. 


Can any of your readers inform me what I am to do to 
induce Bullfinches to come and stay in my garden? I have 
read in the pages of “ Cornhill,” that if proper arrange- 
ments are made to suit the habits of birds, they will come 
and take up their abode with you. In addition to the Bull- 
finches, I should like to have a few Thrushes, and Pegey- 
whitethroats, as occasionally they do pay me a visit. What 
sort of meat should I provide? Could I make places that 
suit them to build in, guarding them against the predatory 
ineursions of cats, &c.? I take the precaution now of placing 
food for them, but the Sparrows take the lion’s share. The 
Sparrow is an impudent bird, he comes occasionally before 
the Thrush when he is regaling himself, stretches out his 
neek, and stands bolt upright, as much as to say, 1am as 
big as you. I keep in an old ivy a covey of Sparrows, num- 
bering something like three score; but I should prefer a 
more melodious note than theirs, if by any means I could 
induce songsters to stay with me. Probably some of your 
many readers can suggest a means which, whether success- 
ful or not, I shall be glad of. —AmarteEur. 


SWARMING versts NON-SWARMING. 
“J. E. B.’ and “A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER ” have 
taken up the subject of the advantages derived from swarm- 
ing and non-swarming hives; and in looking over my note- 


book for 1864 I find the following facts relative to two hives, | 


the one swarmine and the other not, which may be a little 
interesting to some of your readers. 

No. 1 I will name the non-swarming hive, and No. 2 the 
Swarming one. : 

On the 25th of February I examined my hives, and found 
No. 1 seemingly dead, but it resuscitated : bees saved, about 
Ilb. No. 2 was in good order, about three parts full of comb, 
and bees about 23 lbs. Both hives fed, but there was no breed- 
ing tillthe lst of April. They then continued to make a steady 
improvement till May 17th, when No. 2 swarmed. The 
Weather getting cold, they remained inactive till July ist. 
A second swarm came off No. 2 on May 28th, and it was 
hived; and both swarms had to be kept alive by feeding 
till the 1st of July. 

Weighed hives on the morning of July 6th. No. 1 weished 
25 Ibs. gross; No. 2, 20 lbs. 1st swarm 1S lbs., 2nd swarm 
i21bs. Weighed them again on the evening of the Sth: 
No. i weighed 54 Ibs. making the enormous weicht of 29 Ibs. 
in three days. No. 2 weighed 22 Ibs.; Ist swarm 22 Ibs., 
2nd swarm 14Jbs. I pass on now to July 29th, when No. 1 
weighed upwards of 100 lbs. No. 2,30Ibs.; 1st swarm, 341bs., 
2nd swarm 18 Ibs. Honey taken from No. 1, First-class 
honeycomb, 34 Ibs. ; second-class, 26 Ibs. ; total, 60]bs. - No 
honey from No. 2. 

August 2nd took themto theheather. The whole of them 
had by this time come back in weight a few pounds, as is 
always the case when the honey-cathering ceases. 

I pass on to September 13th, when the hives were brought 
home. I may mention that from August 29th to Septem- 
ber 13th they had decreased in weight from 5 to 12 lbs. By 
this time No. 1 weighed 90 lbs. No. 2 weighed 68 lbs.; 
ist swarm 68 lbs., 2nd swarm 4S Ibs. Honey taken :—No. 1, 
41 lbs. first-class comb. No. 2, 18 lbs.; 1st swarm 18 lbs., 
2nd swarm 13 Ibs. ; total, 49 Ibs., leaving three good stocks 
averaging 45 Ibs. gross weisht; whereas in No. 1 one stock 
is left at 50. Total honey taken from No. 1:—July 29th, 
60 Ibs. ; September 13th, 41 Ibs.; total, 101 lbs. From the 
foregoing it will be seen that No. 1 exceeds No. 2 by 52 lbs. 
of honey, notwithstandine the unfavourable circumstance 
it was placed in at the beginning, although No. 2 has the 
advantage of having two stocks more, and their extra weight 
wall in some measure make up for their deficiency of honey. 

Té will be seen that in some cases the swarming hives 
lkave the preference—that is, where there is a long continu- 
ance of fine and honey-making weather; but without a 
Temoye, and placed in a locality such as ours, in general 
there is little if anything to be had from swarming hives; 
and as means are always taken to insure a succession of 
stocks, no one will for a moment hesitate to say that the 
depriving system is the best, not to speak of the superior 


little danger of queens getting aged and effect through non- 
swarming ; often are they dethroned in the first year, and 
seldom do they survive longer than the second, not from 
age, but because young queens are brought forward and a 
new princess installed. This can only be proven by taking 
care every spring or autumn to become acquainted with 
every queen in the apiary. This every apiarian should do, 
marking their several appearances so that he may be able to 
trace them to the end. The oldest queens are always to be 
found in hives that have swarmed. I have known hives 
nine years old that never swarmed doing well, although I 
make it a rule to have combs no older than two seasons. 
Such a length of time without any casualty occuring proves 
that queens are dethroned. A LANARKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


BEE-KEEPING IN DEVON.—No. XXII. 
A GENIAL DAY—MY LAST GLIMPSE OF FOUL BROOD. 


WeEDNEsDAY, the Sth inst., may certainly be deemed the 
first spring-like day we have had. Although the sun 
remained veiled in clouds, the calmy western breeze was 
mild and genial, and the temperature so hich that my bees, 
long close prisoners during the late frosts and more recent 
rains, availed themselves of it to the fullest extent, filling 
the air with their most sweet music. Few sights and 
sounds are more congenial to the eye and ear of the 
enthusiastic apiarian than those which present themselves 
on a day like this, and I accordingly spent several hours in 
my garden delightedly watching, tending, and assisting my 


| little pets to the utmost of my power. 


How busy they all appear, and how beautiful are the 
Ligurians ! Beauty is, we are told, only skin deep, but 
assuredly it is not to be despised. Look for instance at these 
two hives standing side by side, and compare for one moment 
the golden, glittering Italians with their modest dark brown, 
not to say black, British brethren, and declare if it be 
possible not to concede the pas to the brilliant foreigners, 
whose lithe and agile movements seem to accord so well 
with the splendour and firefly-like radiancy of their attire. 

The first question which intuitively suggests itself to 
the apiarian is whether pollen is being collected—pollen 
deemed especially the food of the nurslings, but probably 
no less essential toadults. Letus watchand wait. We have 
not long to exercise our patience—there it is, and plenty of 
it, not carried in in minute quantities by stray individuals, 
but full loads by several at a time. What is the source 
from whence it isderived? ‘So far as we can see, the laurus- 
tinus is the favoured flower; there may be a few loads of 
snowdrop or crocus pollen, but the laurustinus is undoubtedly 
in the ascendant. 

Halloa! whence spring all these yellow-jackets gleaming 
like crocuses in a garden border among the ordinary black 
population of the hive? Trne that in October last I 
exchanged the black mother of this colony for a yellow queen 
but I had no idea she would so early have commenced her 
business in a hive only partially furnished with combs as 
to produce numbers of young bees by the 7th of February. 

Thus much, then, was ascertained by observation of the 
hives’ exteriors. Next came the all-important question of 
the supply of food. A Salter’s balance speedily decided that 
most stocks were very light, and at this no one need be 
surprised. Where the multiplication of colonies is pushed 
to the uttermost we may bid farewell to the honey har- 
vest, and this was so much my case last year that my bees 
have been dependant upon artificial food for their winter 
support. In “our Journal” of December 13th I related 
how I had lost a good stock from the unexampled rapidity 
with which its artificial supply had become exhausted. This 
is the only loss I have sustained out of a total of twenty 
stocks, but having no fancy for its repetition, I at once set 
to work to take advantage of the fine day by supplementing 
in the readiest manner the fast dwindling contents of the 
store cells. And this is the way I accomplished it :—Taking 
an empty comb, I laid it on its side and slowly poured syrup 
into it from a jug held some 18 inches above it. When the 
minute stream, by falling from this height and being directed 
to all parts of the comb, had filled it on one side as completely 
as possible, I placed it in an upright position, in which, having 


honeycomb. And further, it is to be remarked that there is } been allowed to drain, it was at once substituted for an 
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empty comb taken from one of the light stocks. This 
comb having then been filled on one side was substituted 
in like manner for an empty one in another hive, and the 
process was continued until the approach of evening puta 
stop to further proceedings. This plan had the additional 
advantage of enabling me to ascertain by ocular inspection 
that none of my colonies was in imminent danger of 
starvation, since all possessed more or less sealed food. It 
will readily be understood that I filled the combs on one 
side only on account of the quantity which would have run 
out had I inverted them with the view of filling the opposite 
cells. I could not, however, help smiling as I placed comb 
after comb in the hives, each weighted on one side to the 
utmost limits of possibility and perfectly empty on the other, 
but every one, nevertheless, assuming a position as truly 
perpendicular as if adjusted by line and plummet, at the 
correspondent who was so positive that well-made frames 
when filled with comb always required bottom guides to 
keep them in an upright position. 

I may now be allowed a retrospective and, I hope, a fare- 
well glance at foul brood. It will be remembered that Mr. F. 
Smith, late President of the Entomological Society, related 
at the November meeting of that Association, that when he 
visited my apiary a short time previously he was witness to 
the re-discovery of foul brood in one of my hives. This 
notice has produced so many kind inquiries that I am 
induced to forestall a communication which I intended 
deferring until the spring, and describe at once what 
actually occurred. Having- shown Mr. Smith the manner 
in which my Ligurians continued breeding late in the 
season I opened a black colony formed of two stocks of 
driven bees, furnished with a few pieces of comb, which had 
been stimulated by liberal feeding tc reeommence breeding 
and comb-building, but which I felt sure had by this time 
discontinued breeding altogether. Inspection proved this 
opinion to be correct, but it also showed half-a-dozen foul 
cells, the first I had met with in my own apiary since 
the preceding spring, and this was the extent of the 
mischief, since a rigid examination of every one of my 
nineteen remaining stocks demonstrated that all were 
perfectly healthy. The half-dozen foul cells were at once 
carefully excised and the stock removed to a distance, where 
it yet remains, and where I shall be very curious to see 
if the disease will re-appear in the spring. I myself have 
a strong impression that it will not, since I think that so 
trifling an inoculation of the fatal virus (the foul cells them- 
selves having been excised) will, in all probability, have 
become exhausted during the cessation of breeding usual in 
the winter season. The only way which occurs to me of 
accounting for the appearance of this disease in a colony 
composed of the driven inhabitants of two healthy stocks 
and furnished only with a few pieces of pure comb is by 
supposing that the hive (a straw one) into which it had 
been introduced had not been sufficiently purified from the 
infection left by its previous tenants. As I find from a 
letter shown me by my friend Mr. S. Bevan Fox that there 
is still a disposition to connect the appearance of foul brood 
with the Ligurians, I may be permitted to point out that in 
this instance the only hive attacked was a pure black one, 
whilst the Italians escaped perfectly unscathed. 

Ihave to thank Mr. Lowe for his kind compliance with 
the request I preferred in 1863, and which has resulted in 
his favouring us with so valuable and interesting an account 
of his experience of regicida] attacks among bees. I 

urpose taking an early opportunity of complying with the 
wish he has privately expressed, by commenting fully and 
freely on the facts he has recorded and the inferences he has 
drawn from them, but I cannot permit a week to pass 
without expressing my regret at the complete failure of his 
two Ligurian colonies. Both queens I believed at the time 
to be as good as my apiary could produce, but although I 
was then perfectly unaware of it I have now unfortunately 
too much reason to fear that the bees carried with them the 
taint of foul brood, and judging from my own experience I 
cannot divest myself of the idea that this fatal malady 
may have had much to do with the ill-fortune which has 
pursued them. I have, of course, already tendered to Mr. 
Lowe my best assistance in repairing his loss, and I can 
only hope that this assistance will be as frankly accepted as 
it is freely offered by—A Devonsnine Brg-xerrur. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM 4 CowmerctaL Pornt oF Virw.—Weare requested 
to say that Mr. Geyelin finds it impossible to continue answering privately 
the hundreds of questions put to him from al! parts of England in reference 
to poultry-keeping and egg-preserving, as it entails great expense and 
labour; and as many queations are identical, and require, in order to be 
answered satisfactorily, an explanation of the laws of nature which govern 
certain ascertained facts. Mr, G. will arrange the questions under distinct 
headings, and give the answers collectively in some of our subsequent 
Numbers. The difficulty of answering satisfactorily to himself by private 
correspondence will be apparent by a few we subjoin under the head of 
preserving eggs only. 1. Howean you tell when a jar is air-tight? 2. Can 
you at any period ascertain whether the jars continue air-tight? 3. Are the 
eggs not affected by the heat whilst packing? 4. Why should eggs be pre- 
served better in rarified air than by merely packing them in air-tight jars? 
5. Does it make any difference in preserving eggs when a few days old? 
Meanwhile we are happy to state that Mr. G. has just discovered a simple 
and unfailing mode, not only to make the jars air-tight, but also showing 
at any time whether they remain fully so, or only partially, full particulars 
of which we will give in a subsequent Number of our Journal. 


Canker In Fowts (Edward Wood cock).—Scrape out the canker with 
the nail or a sharp knife and caustic if freely. 


Braprorp Poutrry SHow.—Mr. J. Stevens, of Macclesfield, informs us 
thut the third prize for Spanish Fowls was taken by a pen belonging to 
himself and not to J. Stephens, Walsall. 


Povutrry Sows in LancasHIrE.—Can nothing be done to establish a 
good ponltry show in Lancashire, where we have quite as many, if not more, 
poultry-breeders than any county in England? We have a show at Man- 
chester certainly, but no one who attended the last could call it a good one. 
peat nothing rouse the euergies of all these inert breeders?—GasrE Cock, 

igan. 

To a Tiuip Exurpiror.—A word of advice to ‘A Timid exhibitor.” Go 
boldly into exhibiting poultry, or, if yon keep in that very timid state of 
mind, you never will be successfal. To ease your mind, I wil: state that I 
neither breed, exhibit, nor deal in poultry, although I had the honour of 
representing one of the best yards of poultry in the kingdom, two years 
back, when I sold all the poultry off that this very timid gentleman seems 
afraid of.—JoHun Doucras. 


Pourtry Book (H. H.).—There never was a supplement to ‘‘The 
Poultry-Book.”’ A new edition was commenced by some one, but never 
completed. q 

La Fuiicsr Fowrs (NV. B.).—You will find engravings, together witha 
aay description of them, in Vol. iii., pages 244 and 264, Nos. 65 and 66, New 

erles. 

Atr-TIcHTt Jars ror Preservine Eccs (A, B.).—Apply to Mr, J. Melville, 
20, Glaskin Road, South Hackney, London, who is Mr. Geyelin’s agent. 


Putter Dyinc wits Intestines Prorrupep (L. B.).—There is no doubt 
the cause was a difficulty in laying. The bird was, in fact, egg-bound, and, 
no assistance being at hand, the egg could not be Jaid without protrusion. 
The other fowls would eat the egg, under these circumstanees, as it would 
be bloody—a great temptation to them; and they would pick and pull at 
the protruding inembrane, and thereby cause death. 


Povttry-Hovse For Cocuins (77. 7.),—All the Cochins prefer sitting on 
the ground to roosting on a perch. They always crouch ip corners; there- 
fore put your perches in the middle of the house. A house § feet square 
will roost a dozen. Three laying-boxes may face the door. Two perches 
may be in the middle, sheltered from draught, and let the corners be well 
filled with dry gravel. If you have spare room, give them more, and put 
them on the perches after they are atrest. They will take to them. 


Foop ror Povxtry (Poultry).—The best food for all fowls is ground 
oats, mixed with milk. They, however, always wantachange. You should 
sit their eggs at ence. Good barley, well scattered in the grass, scraps of 
bread, scraps of cooked meat from the kitchen—all these are good food. 


Weracnr or Braumas (C. Z.).—We have known a Brahma cock and hen 
to weigh 27 lbs) That will not easily be found again. A first-rate Brahma 
cock should weigh 121bs., and a good hen 10 lbs. You wiil see yours is a 
geod one. 

Parrot StaccERINc—HampBurca Cock’s Comp Faring Over (J. L. J.)- 
—Give your Parrot no hemp.seed. Feed on bread and milk, and vegetables, 
such as carrot, &c., raw. If you can get at fresh fruit, give some. Pear is 
good ; failing that, give apple or orange. Protect it carefully from draught. 
Give Canary seed moderately. You cannot prevent the comb of your 
Hamburgh from falling over except by tying up with silyer wire. That is 
hardly worth doing, as the fanit is a disqualifying one, and we fear you 
will find it hereditary. Frequent lime-whiting, with thick lime, is the best 
remedy for flies. 

Insrets on Canarres (W. A. O.).—Your birds are infested with bird 
lice, If not very numerous Scotch snuff sprinkled on the parts affected, 
which are generally under the wings and joints, will eradicate them, There 
is also a powder sold by most chemists, which Is yery good, called “ Damont's 
Insecticide Powder,” with full directions for its use. Examine your cages 
constantly, and change them for fresh ones. Wash the old ones well with 
soap and warm water, and anoint the crevices and doors with rectified 
spirits of naphtha, and expose them some days in the air. The vermin come 
out at night from the crevices and irritate the birds; therefore the latter 
should be changed in the daytime, as they are then more free from the lice. 
Give the birds a tepid bath occasionally, and then let them out in a room to 
dry themselves, 

Cayany Lostne 17s FeaTuers (2H. W.).—Does the Canary hang in a 
room in the heat arising from gas burners? or is it over-fat? Either may 
cause the unnatural moulting. Feed the bird on plain wholesome food, and 
let it bathe daily. A little flowers of sulphur springled among its seed 
may be beneficial.—B. P. B. 

Muiet (H. H. H.).—The millet used as a bird seed is the seed of Panicum 
miliaceum. Semolina is not a seed, but a coarse kind of wheat meal made 
in Russia from the finest kinds of wheat. 


Swarmrno v. Stoniryino.—“ J. E. B.”? would greatly oblige Mr. W. W. 
Cooke, Town Lane Honse, Denton, near Manchester, if he would fayour him 
with his oddress. 


February 21, 1866. ) 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day 
of | of FEBRUARY 21—27, 1865. ESE MEET AE 
M’nth| Week. 4 near London. 
| 

Day. | Night. | Mean. 
21 Tu Daisy flowers 468 32.3 39.5 
22 Ww Vinca minor flowers. 46.5 32.2 39.3 
28 TH Cwsalpinus died, 1603. 47.2 31.8 39.5 
24 F Sr. Marruias. 46.8 32.7 39.8 
25 iS Alder flowers. 47.4 32.7 40.1 
26 Sun SHRovE Sunpay. 47.3 33.4 40.3 
27 M Evelyn died, 1705, 48.0 


33.6 40.8 


na Son Sun Moon | Moon |Moon’s| Clock |"Day of 
ast | Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | A hefore)| vy 

38 years, 8. . ses, ets, ge. een, ear, 

ee eet | een eres | aS 

Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| m. h. m,) $)'/| 
18 4af7 | 24af5 | 39 38 | after. 25 13 51 | 52 
17 Roy Nene 8 |WE G | aH il 26 13.43 | 53 
18 OS Te Tae ot Omen om eS eee 27 13 35 | 54 
17 58 6/29 5/46 5! 9 4 28 18 26) (55 
19 56 6) 31 5/18 6 31 5 ® 1316! 56 
20 54 6) 33 5/47 G6, 54 6 1 TS EOny me BOK 
18 Pe solo fOES = Bol Mi tei Wl dies SEN 2 12 55 | 58 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight ye 


ars, the average day temperature of the week is 47.6°, and its night 


temperature 32.7°, The greatest heat was 62° onthe 27th, 1846; and tbe lowest cold, 18°, on the 24th, 1860. The greatest fall of rain was 


0,92 inch. 


PEARS ON THE QUINCE STOCK. 


twelve Pear trees on the quince 
RNC stock, and also his “ Miniature 
5 Fruit Garden,” which I found very 
valuable in aiding me to manage 
them. The sorts which he sent 
were—1l, Beurré Superfin ; 
2, Joséphine de Malines (two 
plants) ; 3, Doyenné d’Alen- 
eon; 4, Beurré Diel ; 5, Beurré 
Hardy; 6, Beurré Defais ; 
7, Madame Millet ; 8, Beurré 
Beymont ; 9, Beurré d’Arem- 
berg; 10, Passe Colmar; 11, 
Doyenné dEté; 12, Berga- 
motte d’Esperen. The above 
were planted about 2 feet 
froma south wall, on the 26th 
of March, and the 9th of 
April, 1864; and the following 
is a reliable account of them. 
Tit ie were the best, and 
sch quite first-rate; 4, was first- 
ead rate, but not quite equal to the 
others; 8 (a great cropper), 
and 9, 10, and 11 were all delicious and very good; 
5, 6,7, and 12 either had no blooms or dropped their 
crop; 7, had an enormous crop, but they were, though 
covered at night with cloth, frosted at the stem and 
dropped their fruit. The next lot were in a yard a little 
in advance of an east-aspect wall—13, Beurré Mauxion ; 
14, Comte de Lamy; 15, Marie Louise d’Uccle; 
16, Duchesse d’Angouléme; 17, Duchesse d’Orléans; 
18, Doyenné Gris; 19, Beurré Bachelier. 

1, 2, and 3 bore a great crop. All were good Pears; 
the last was very handsome, delicious, and first-rate ; 
4, was very large (25 ozs. the three Pears) and hand- 
some, but insipid. In flavour and texture it was the 
only inferior one. It is probable, that had it been against 
a south wall it would have been good. 5, dropped its 
fruit; 6 and 7, had no blooms, or dropped them. I 
expected to take six fruit per tree. I gathered eighty- 
two from the thirteen trees. 

I should, doubtless, have had more had I not disfruited 
so largely. I shall in future let Nature disfruit my 

- Pears, as the Pears we leave on, usually the largest, are 
not the best. They are generally the wormy ones. The 
trees are nicely furnished with buds for 1865. As ex- 
amples of abundant blooming I may mention especially, 
Madame Millet, Doyenné d’Eté, Beurré Diel, Beurré 
d'Aremberg, Beurré Mauxion, Comte de Lamy, Marie 
Louise @Uecle, and Beurré Beymont. The last is a 
fine cropper, very healthy and vigorous, and very deli- 
cious. I think it will be placed next year in the first 
class. These trees, when in flower, put me in mind of 
Mr. Turner’s Modestum Pelargonium. Gentlemen ad- 

No. 204.—VoL. VIIL, NEw SERIES. 
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2 “ AST year Mr. Rivers kindly gave me 


mired them, and ladies pronounced them “ducks.” The 
“ducks”? drank up no end of pump water. 

Mr. Rivers wished me this spring to select any of the 
sorts in his list. I chose another Beurré Superfin, and 
three that I-did not possess—viz., Beurré Giffard, Beurré 
de Rance, and Thompson’s. With this lot he was so 
good as to send me, with six duplicates of sorts sent last 
year, the following (making thirty-two trees), of his own 
selection, hereafter to be reported on. I suppose they 
are good, for he says, ‘I willmake you as great in Pears 
as you are in Roses.” That may be easily done! The 
sorts sent were these—Bezi d’Esperen, Beurré d’Amanlis, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Comte de Flandres, Kondante 
dAutomne, Winter Nelis, Baronne de Mello, Wilhams’s 
Bon Chrétien, Aglaé Grégoire, Vineuse, Beurré Sterck- 
mans, Prince Albert, Fondante de Mars, Peach Pear, 
Dr. Trousseau, Glou Morceau, Napoléon, Albertine, St. 
Michel Archange, Avocat Nelis, and Iris Grégoire. The 
last three Mr. Rivers says are new, and believed to be 
good. Thompson’s and Beurré de Rance require to be 
double worked, and were so sent. 

I do not send this article to instruct old hands, who 
have forgotten more than I know, but to encourage 
others, who, like myself, are young in Pear-growing. ‘To 
such I say, Buy these, they are, indeed, first-rate—1, 2, 3, 
4, and 15, Winter Nelis, Beurré de Rance, and Marie 
Louise. If more are wanted add 13, 14, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
7, which last, though not yet proven here, is known to 
be first-rate ; 11, is the best early Pear (July). 

With regard to Pears on the quince stock, I must 
make some observations. They require a light soil and 
cool subsoil. If land is strong it must be made light. 
They require biennial removal, if the garden is small, not 
otherwise, renewal of the soil, and root-pruning. They 
also require to be planted up to but not above the point of 
union. The soil should not touch the junction of the bud 
with the stock, or the budded part will root into the soil 
and destroy the effect of the stock, which should not be. 
If they are grafted high, earth should be raised like a 
mole-hill to the point of union. They require pinching 
rather than pruning. I keep mine like shrubby Calceo- 
larias, with their shoots pinched to three leaves in July. 
If large pyramids are required, the leader, of course, 
must be allowed to goup. Ifthe pyramids are too large 
to be removed biennially, they may be root-pruned zm loco, 
in a radius of 18 or 36 inches, according to the bulk and 
height of the tree. Root-pruning is not sufliciently 
practised. 

Young Peach trees would come into bearing sooner if 
they were cut less at their heads and more at their roots. 
People plant and treat things wrongly, and then ery out 
lustily, “It is all humbug.’ They bury rather than plant 
trees, and “stick and dab”’ them in; but Nature never 
was a sexton or a bricklayer. Both are wrong ; the first, 
because the roots are too far removed from the action 
of the sun and atmosphere; the last, because the roots 
cannot run in concrete. Nature casts her seeds on the 
ground, hence the trees have abundant surface roots. It 
is better to plant shallow, and mulch and water in burning 
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summers, than to bury the plant to obviate burning and to 
save watering. The tap roots may produce wood, often- 
times too strong; but radial roots produce and bring to per- 
fection finits and flowers. 

Let Pears on the quince stock be propagated low, for they 
must be earthed-up to the point of union. Remember the 
following maxims :—‘ Nature never was a sexton or a brick- 
layer.” ‘ Nature loves sun and water in the same ratio.” 
“What yon take out of the ground you must replace, unless 
the ground is redundantly stored.” “Tt is better to follow 
and i assist Nature, than to thwart and retard her.’—W. F. 
RADCLYFFE, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. 
No. 4. 
SOILS AND MANURES. 

Tne particular kinds of soil which are adapted for Peach- 
culture must now be considered. A more important con- 
sideration cannot well occupy the attention of the growers 
of all stone fiuit. The subject is a large and difficult one, 
and is far from well understood. It is not pretended, there- 
fore, to give more than an outline of certain established 
truths, which, it is hoped, will induce cultivators to examine 
more carefully the nature of the soil composing their gar- 
dens, so as in some measure to secure materials now known 
to be indispensable in Peach-culture. 

There are three principal earths which enter, more or less 
largely, into the composition of all soils; these are clay, 
‘silex, and lime. Soils are made by a complex combination 
of materials obtamed from these three primitive earths. 
These materials vary considerably in their proportions, and 
so affect the general nature of the soil, which, moreover, 
depends very “much on the quality of the subsoil. For 
example: a ‘chalky subsoil gives a whitish appearance to 
the surface soil; when red sandstone constitutes the subsoil 
the earth above it has a reddish hue; on gravel it has a 
yellow tinge, and on blue clay it appears greyish. 

Clay is a constituent of all good soils; in fertile ones there 
may be 15 per cent.; but in those which are barren 40 per 
cent. Its absence makes a soil too dry, while too much of it 
constitutes a scil retentive of moisture, and apt to harden 
and crack with heat. The rays of the sun cannot penetrate 
stiff clays. The red clay soils are the hardest, and the black 
clay the most pl: istic. The purest clay contains at least 
60 per cent. of sand, andis always mixed with mineral and 
other substances. Clay soils, properly treated, are among 
the very best for stone fruit. ‘Lhe first consideration is to 
drain them thoroughly of superabundant water, which 
would otherwise result in soft, spongy wood, and moss on 
the trees. ‘The next thing is to incorporate with them all 
such materials as will render them permeable by the air. 
This should be done to the depth of at least 2 feet, by 
means of steel forks, using for this purpose such materials as 
sand, coal ashes, gravel, “lime from very old buildings (of 
this a large proportion), broken pottery, pounded oyster- 
shells, &c.; in fact, anything to keep the soil open. The 
general border-drainage of such soils should be itself 12 or 
more inches in depth, “according to the quality of the clay. 
Drainage withdraws the water from the roots, and allows the 
air and sun’s heat to reach them and supply that warmth 
which is absolutely required for carrying on their functions, 

A main drain, at least 4 feet deep, ranning under the walks, 
and connected with this border at intervals, is requisite, 
unless in the case of stony subsoils. It is hardly known 
how much drainage, well carried out, increases the tempe- 
rature of the borders. Whatever tends to increase the 
temperature of the soil in naturally cold and damp countries 
ig of the highest importance. Continental writers are not 
80 explicit on this point, but possibly the amount of eva- 
poration lessens the danger. Of late years this subject has 


gained ground eyen among them. 

Silex, or'siud, ig found more or legs in all soils. Sands 
vary much in colour. Sand more unequally reduced forms 
gravel; when flinty, it is termed silicious; with mica, mi- 
caceous; when very fine, dust. Silica allows water to eva- 
porate from it twice as fast as chalk, and three times as 
fast aa clay. Sandy soils are early, and wrought easily, but 
are incaps able of great production. ‘They are “hungry 
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soils,” and in them manures soon disappear: these a ra Cm oe 
therefore, be applied only for the crop of the current year. 
Silicious soils vary in colour from white to red, according to 
the quantity of oxide of iron which they contain. They are 
friableand penetrable to a great extent by the air, but liable to 
dry up. There are, however, exceptions to this general rule. 
In some parts of the eastern counties of England there are 
large tracts of land composed of caleareous sand. These 
soils ave apt to become binding rather than dry on the sur- 
face, and as such they are more fertile than loosely-consti- 
tuted silicious soils. Usually loose sandy districts are very 
unfertile when planted with fruit trees, especially Peach trees. 
Such soils should be mixed largely with stiff alluvial loam, an 

have rich surface dressings and mulchings in times of drought. 
Soils thus treated are much improved, but whilst the Peach 
grows fairly in them the fruits, though of good flavour, are not 
large. In order to supply carbonate of lime freely, powdered 
lime rubbish and gravel mixed (so as to separate the par- 
ticles), the whole spread over the surface, would gradually 
find its way by the infiltration of water all through the soil. 
Thus only could a silicious earth, rendered firm by clay with 
lime added, be called a fair Peach soil. Pure silex is ex- 
tremely barren. When, however, it appears of a reddish 
colour it indicates the presence of oxide of iron, which com- 
bines readily with the oxygen of the atmosphere and retains 
it. These ferruginous soils are excellent. When silex isin too 
great a quantity there is an abundance of blossom, but the 
fruits are not so large as in other cases. The leaves of the 
trees are also more liable to curl and the attacks of aphides. 

The third chief earth found in soils is lime. The value of 
lime in the culture of the Peach, the Vine, and indeed of all 
fruit trees, has not yet been fairly estimated. Lime appears 
in soils in the form of carbonate of lime, or chalk. Without 
the admixture of other substances essentially chalky soils 
are very unfertile. A chalky subsoil is unfavourable to fruit 
culture, Calcareous soils absorb moisture, and dry up with 
equal rapidity. Calcareous matter is, however, of the high- 
est necessity in Peach-culture. Its absence is at once per- 
ceived by the falling of the fruit at the period of stoning, 
because carbonate of lime constitutes a considerable portion 
of the stone. Sand and clay are the appropriate ingredients 
to mix with chalky soils, so as to render them more firm, 
yet permeable and fertile. Clay destroys the whiteness of 
the chalk, which is unfavourable to the due absorption of 
the sun’s rays, An incident strongly corroborative of what 
has been advanced respecting the value of lime, occurred 
lately at Sawbridgeworth. The soil of that nursery is very 
largely mixed up with comminuted chalk; the water is 
therefore impregnated largely with carbonate of lime, and 
its effects on Peach trees and Vines in pots have this year 
been remarkable. The trees and Vines were copiously 
watered, and a thick deposit of lime was found adhering 
to the drainage. ‘The roots were finely developed, while 
vigorous and healthy growth was visible everywhere. Other 
experiments have fully established the value of lime. 

The border for Peach trees should always have a good 
slope. Its width, for walls 10 feet high, should be about 
5 feet, provided this space is never “encroached on. A 
rich calcareous loam, of an unctuous texture, soft to the 
touch, made pervious to air and heat, is a favourable soil 
for the Peach. Manures should be gradually forked in, but 
the roots should be so near the surface that forking 3 inches 
deep would be dangerous. These Peach-borders should not 
be further disturbed save for weeding. Although thus near 
the surface, roots can be readily protected from the effects of 
evaporation during the summer by mulechings of litter, and, 
in the same way, from excessive cold. 

Calcareous matter (old lime rubbish, powdered oyster- 
shells, and broken bones), should be added to the extent of 
one-sixth of the soil. Manures composed of well-rotted 

vegetable refuse, intermixed with stable-droppings, allowed 
to stand for some time before using, and well turned fort- 
nightly, with lime and soot intermixed, are excellent. Summer 
mulching should not be applied till the earth has been well 
warmed by the sun, Charred earth soaked in manure water 
is highly stimulating, but should be carefully used. 

Although the list ‘of manures is long, many Peach-growers 
are of opinion that such as are of slow decomposition, as old 
woollen materials, are the best; at any rate, vegetable 
manures are of much value, and are too often neglected. 
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These, when applied, should not be buried too deep, other- 
wise fermentation is hindered. Wood ashes offer much that 
is valuable. The ashes of all vegetable substances contain 
lime, phosphoric acid, and alkaline salts. There is usually 
a little charcoal or carbon left which is most valuable. These 
ashes should be applied when newly burned. The effects 
of manures, however, much depend on the quality of the 
soil to which they are applied, and on its state at the time 
of application. Manures should be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. 

-In the case of orchard-houses a well-drained locality is 
absolutely indispensable. Many failures occur from negiect- 
ing to examine into the nature of the subsoil on which the 


building is to stand. Mr. Rivers has so often insisted on”) 


this point that it is surprising it is not better understood. 
Any situation almost is preferable to a cold ill-drained one. 
Tt must be evident that no Peach-blossoms can set in such 
honses, shut up as they may also happen to be at that 
season. The manures required for orchard-house trees are 
naturally of rather a more stimulating character than for 
frees in the open air. Thus, rich surface-dressings often 
renewed are required. Liquid manures and weak guano 
water, alternately each week in the summer season, are 
beneficial applications. This chapter, then, can only be 
considered as suggestive, and as such only is it offered.— 
T. C. Bréwavr, Richmond House, Guernsey. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Fellows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was held on Tuesday, February 14th, 
at South Kensington. Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, M.P., 
presided. The attendance was not large. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council were first 
read by the ex-Assistant Secretary (Mr. Murray), and con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Edmonds and Mr. Fortune were nest appointed seru- 
tineers to examine the voting-papers for the election of 
the Council and officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. A. Westor moved that the resignation which Mr. 
S. H. Godson had sent in to the President (the Duke of 
Buceleuch), of his seat at the Council-table be not accepted. 

Mayor Purses seconded the motion. 

My. Ture desired an explanation from Mr. Godson of 
his reasons for resigning. 

Mr. Gopson replied that he explained his reasons in the 
letter conveying his resignation to the President—namely, 
that he had been refused an examination of the accounts of 
the Society, in consequence of which he felt that he could 
no longer sit upon the Council with satisfaction to himself, 
or with justice to the interests of the Society. It had been 
alleged that the particular account he wished to see was a 
private account; but how stood the matter? He said in 
his letter that a statement was made before the Council by 
which a balance was shown to be against the Society, and 
it was not satisfactory. He accordingly proposed that a 
sum of £1000 should be taken up on loan from the bank 
until the acconnts were investigated by the Council, and 
that a satisfactory account be given by the next meeting ; 
and the consequence was that that sum of £1000 was bor- 
rowed, and the matter stood for the next meeting. At the 
next meeting an account was producec, stating thet £6772 
or thereabouts of the iife compositions, which had been 
simply held up to that time a3 a guarantee, should be 
realised. At the same meeting it was ordered that £3000 
or £4000 of that money should be applied to the general 
purposes of the Society ; and therefore he the next morning 
called at the offices of the Society, and asked Mr. Murray 
for a sight of the accounts; but Mr. Murray declined to 
afford him the sight, and accordingly he brought the matter 
under the notice of the Council at their next meeting: It 
was, however, answered by Mr. Murray and Mr. Cole that 
Mx. Murray had no authority to produce the account, as it 
was a private matter of Mr. Cole’s. The Treasurer was the 
person to produce the statement of accounts, but he refused. 
He said, “You are the opposition”? He (Mr. Godson) 
answered, “Well, I can’t help that;’ and upon reflection 
he thought that if am inspection of the accounts was to be 


refused to a member of the Covneil he could not retain his 
position. Therefore, he wrote to the President of the Society, 
sending in his resignation; and he had received in reply a 
very handsome letter, wherein his Grace said he regretted 
the Council would Jose the benefit of his services, but still 
more that there should be anything to induce him to with- 
draw from it. He (Mr. Godson) having resigned, could not 
of course attend any more meetings of the Council; but 
came up at the last meeting, and told the gentlemen present 
that ii was monstrous to expect any one to concur in the 
sanction of the accounts, which the “ouncil necessarily had 
to do, unless they were free to examine them at any time 
{hear, hear]. It was extremely urpieasant to be at variamee 
with either the members of the Council or any of their officers 
on any point, bus much more npon a matter of this kind. 
Everything he had stated had been verified by the accounts 
to be placed before the meeting that day. Not only was 
what he had stated verified, but matters were much worse 
than he had represented them, thus proving that he did not 
resign his position at the Board without suficient grounds. 
He could only say, seeing that a motion was before the 
meeting to retain his services on the Board, that if he went 
in armed with the support of the meeting, his position 
would be very aiferent, and very much more dignified and 
pleasant than what it had been. If it was their pleasure 
that he should continue to act on the Board, of course he 
should feel it his duty to comply, and, moreover, he skould 
feel it his bounden duty to watch closely their interests. 

Max. Turie said Mr. Godson had not answered his ques- 
tion, whether or not he resigned willingly; for he (Mr. 
Thring) did not think this was the way for Mr. Godson or 
any other gentleman in the Council to treat the Society. Hf 
Mr. Godson felt himself aggrieved it was not his duty surely 
to resign, still less to come there and attempt to force an 
expression of approval of the course which he had pursued. 
No one regretted more than he (Mr. Thring) did losing the 
services of Mr. Godson, for he really believed that he at- 
tended most carefully to the interests of the Society, and 
was a most valuable member of the Couneil; but, on the 
other hand, when a gentleman chose to resign his seat at 
the Board because he was not satisfied with the proceedings 
of that Council, he (Mr. Thring) said that was not a proper 
mode of dealing with the Council or with the Society, for: 
the business of any society carried on in that way could not 
possibly redound to prosperity or harmony. Look at the 
elubs of London, how were their members to hope to get on 
with a man who on the slightest pretext chose to send in 
his resignation, trusting to the members to throw it back? 
Tf a man in a club was beaten by a majority, it was surely 
not the right course to pursue to retire. If his conviction 
remained unshaken, though beaten by a majority, it was 
his duty to remain, and try with the assistance of time and 
reason to convince others. If he was persuaded there was 
something wrong, it was his duty to remain and endeavour 
to putitright. If he suspected fraud, he should certainly 
not retire and leave the traudulent to go on perpetrating 
their nefarious practices, but should rather persevere in his 
efforts to expose the fraud, and in the event of succeeding 
then to propose that the delinquents be turned out by a 
vote of censure or otherwise. He (Mr. Thring) never yet 
belonged to a society in which a member threw up his con- 
nection at the very moment he was wanted, and came say- 
ing, “Give me the éclat, the glory, and force me back on the 
Council.’ That was what Mr. Godson had done, and he 
(Mx. Thring) thought he had committed an error of judg- 
ment. He therefore asked the meeting to accept Mr. God- 
son’s resignation. 

My. Churron observed that as he had been referred to by 
Mr. Godson it was necessary for him to say a few words on 
this matter. Sir Daniel Cooper was the Treasurer, but as 
he had gone to Australia, the Council did him (Mr. Clutton) 
the honour of placing him in Sir D. Cooper's position. As 
an ordinary member he held, and as a member of the Couneil 
he had always held, that every member of the Council was 
just as responsible as the Treasurer for the correctness of 
the accounts. He had just as much right as the Treasurer 


-to come and look at the accounts; he (Mr. Clutton) went 


further and said, it was his duty to do so. ‘The Treasurer 
was merely the custodian of the money, paying cheques, or 
otherwise, according to the orders of the Council. The bye- 
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laws, indeed, specified that he could not make any payments 
whatever, save the salaries, excepting by the orders of the 
Council. If, therefore, Mr. Godson thought it his duty to 
withdraw himself from the examination of the accounts, with 
which he was very familiar, he (Mr. Clutton) must say it 
was entirely his own act. At a certain meeting, no doubt, 
& paper was produced, but it was a mere private paper of 
Mr. Cole’s. He (Mr. Clutton) was at that meeting, and he 
simply looked at the paper, but not as a paper coming from 
the Treasurer; for it did not do so at all, it was a mere 
estimate of what was likely to be the result of the year’s 
transactions. The accounts were not then made up, and it 
Was some months before they were due. As to Mr. Godson s 
being refused a view of the accounts, nothing of the sort 
took place, because they were as much open to Mr. Godson 
as to himself or any other member of the Council: there- 
fore, he said, Mr. Godson was wrong in withdrawing from 
the Council on that ground. 

Mr. Cote: Mr. Godson mentions my name under some 
kind of hallucination on the subject. It is quite true I 
ventured to make an estimate on my own responsibility as 
an individual member of the Council. Iam not careful of 
my papers; I leave them about, and on this occasion, it 
appears, I did so. I was so indifferent to the matter that 


had Mr. Godson asked to see the paper, although it was my | 


own private memorandum, I should have had no hesitation 
in complying with his request. It was left on the table, 
and that day or next day Mr. Godson, it seems, expressed a 
wish to havea copy of it. Iwas not consulted in the matter ; 
I did not even know that he had made any such application, 
otherwise I should have‘at once said, “‘ By all means have 
it; get all the good you can out of it.” But Mr. Murray 
felt himself warranted in refusing a copy: consequently the 
Fellows of the Society will see that it is not quite correct for 
any gentleman to say he was refused a sight of the accounts. 
I do not recollect precisely what this was; it may have been 
an estimate, and a very wrong one; but as to my having 
any objection, 1 had not the slightest, nor have I at this 
moment. However, it had really nothing to do with the 
accounts. The acconnts are all open to Mr. Godson, who 
takes a great interest in them. 

The Cuarrman put the motion and amendment to the 
meeting. Wor the former there were only 10 hands held up ; 
for the latter 21. Mr. Godson’s resignation was, therefore, 
accepted. 

The Srcrerary then read the Report of the Council for 
the past year, and a printed copy of the accounts haying 
been distributed to the members, they were taken as read. 

A Member then begged to move the adoption of the 
Report, which, he said, proved that the science of horticul- 
ture was not neglected by the Council, whilst the comfort of 
the visitors to the gardens had their anxious attention. It 
was a very gratifying Report, and in no feature more so 
than in that where it was stated, that arrangements were 
being made with the Society of Arts for adding an examina- 
tion in gardening to the examinations which they conduct 
throughout the United Kingdom, with the view of improv- 
ing the education of gardeners. There were great facilities 
connected with this Society for effecting such an object, and 
it was very well known that the old Chiswick Gardens were 
a very good school for gardeners. He then made some 
remarks on the arcudes provided in the Kensington Garden, 
and on behalf of the ladies thanked the Council for providing 
them. Some of them, he had noticed, were glazed at the 
back, and filled with plants, which added very much to their 
picturesque effect. He, therefore, hoped to see this principle 
carried ont to a greater extent. 

Major-General Sir A. Scorr Wavan seconded the motion. 

Mr. A. ¥. Gopson rose to move an amendment :—“ That 
a Committee, to consist of five members with power to add 
to their number, be appointed to investigate the affairs of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and to report at the earliest 
opportunity—1, What is the true financial state of the 
Society ; and what are the civenmstances under which the 
hitherto enormous expenditure has been incurred? 2, What 
measures should be adopted to save, if possible, the Society 
from impending insolvency? And that for these purposes 
the balance-sheet of 1864-5 be referred to such Committee.” 
Mr. A. F'. Godson said he did not attempt to urge one 
word against the Report, but simply with regard to the 
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accounts, therefore it was useless for him to say anything in 
reference to it: besides, no one had seen the Report, and 
therefore no one could be expected to make much remark 
upon it. With regard, however, to the accounts he had to 
say a great deal. First of all he wished to draw attention 
to the balance of 1868, £1433 5s. 5d., and to the liabilities 
of 1863, paid off £933. Now they had allowed £500 for 
sculpture, which became due in 1863, and remained over to 
this year. They would find that £500 was taken credit for 
as against 1863. That might be the way of doing business 
in this Society, but it was not the usual way. With regard 
to the second item, £424, on the transfer of life composi- 
tions, he compared the course taken by the Council with the 
fable of killing the goose that laid golden eggs. ‘The life 
composition fund, producing £400 a-year, had been killed, 
and therefore they would never see that again. The £8260, 
receipts for admissions and subscriptions, in 1862 amounted 
to £8600, and last year were £8400. The annual subscrip- 
tions were now £7300, whereas in 1863 they amounted. to 
£7700. There had been a loss of £900 on the exhibitions, 
while the Royal Botanic Society had cleared £2000 by their 
shows. He also drew attention to £5 18s. for odours and 
perfumes of flowers, and asserted that the maintenance of 
the Society cost £40 a-day, which he considered altogether 
unwarrantable. The Journal of the Society cost £300, and 
yet he looked upon it as completely valueless—as rubbish in 
fact, for all it contained was correspondence and preliminary 
puffs. The Arborictltural and Floral Committees had cost 
in one year (1862), £300, but instead of assisting horticulture 
the Council did the reverse. With regard to the handbook, 
against which there was a liability of £50, he wished to know 
who had ever seen it. A few dozens, he believed, had been 
printed, but they were of no earthly use; and he must 
really ask whether they were to go on throwing away £50 
here and there upon things which were utterly worthless. 
The conwersazione, over which something like £330 was spent, 
had been the laughing-stock of everybody. He wanted to 
know what it had to do with horticulture. Certainly it 
afforded an opportunity to a number of nobodies to turn out 
very grand and show as if they were somebody and some- 
thing. Last year, he drew attention to the word “vent” 

not being named in the accounts, when there was £2300 
due to the Commissioners of 1851 under that head, and 
there was now £4700 due. The word “rent” was now in- 
serted, and although when he complained of the word not 
being there, he was told no rent was paid, he was told now 
that it only amounted to the magnificent sum of 4s., yet 
there was £800 put down for rent, rates, and taxes in respect 
to Kensington alone. With regard to the payment of in- 
terest on debentures, the Charter stated that, first of all, 
the expenses of the gardens should be paid, then the interest 
on debentures, after that the debt due to the Commissioners. 
Now, he begged to tell them, that had the expenses of the 
gardens been paid, not a single farthing would have been 
available for the debentures, much less the liquidatior of 
the Commissioners’ debt. But that would not do: the 
Council actually violated the Charter by paying the interest 
on debentures before the cost of maintaining the gardens. 
What chance, he should like to know, had the debenture- 
holders of getting anything next year? Coming to the 
revenue, the whole amount realised was about £14,000; but 
£20,000 had to be expended. He was a young man and had 
a great deal to learn, but he imagined that that was not 
the right road to prosperity. Last year £17,400 was spent, 
but they managed to meet it, which was very far from the 
case this year. He had drawn attention on a previous oc- 
casion to the manner of keeping the accounts, the heading, 
“Jiabilities and assets,’ having been omitted, and he was 
told that they should be better kept, but he saw no improve- 
ment. ‘The bye-laws said that a true account of the state of 
the Society shall be rendered at the Annual Meeting, but 
this was not a true account. In the year 1861, there was an 
account of the assets and liabilities, which showed clearly 
what they owed. ‘That was changed next year to profit and 
loss account, but last year there being a great deficit it 
was left out, and this year the state of things was worse; so 
it would not do to put it in. There was a balance in 1861, 
according to the accounts, of £10,000 in their favour. Now, 
however, what with rent and £3546 liabilities this year and 
other things, £20,000 had disappeared in four years. The 
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waste was accounted for by such things as those garden 
improvements which had cost £2500 this year, and which 
were no improvements at all; they, perhaps, might have 
been had they been done at the Brompton Cemetery. Now 
he came to a matter which really was shameful. He be- 
came a life-composition member on the guarantee of what 
he imagined was an honest and honourable Society; but 
now he had nothing to look back to, for, owing to the bank- 
rupt state of the Society, subscribers would withdraw. The 
debenture-holders, too, had very small prospect indeed; 
and all he could say was, that it was utterly hopeless for 
them ever to expect anything unless a committee of in- 
vestigation was granted. It was a gross breach of the 
Charter taking the money of the life-compositions for 
bear's grease shows and to build up a number of rubbishy 
things which were no better than skittle-alleys and bowling- 
greens. There was such an overwhelming majority for the 
South Kensington Museum on the Council that he could 
not hope for any redress in behalf of horticulture. But 
whether he obta‘ned his point or not he cared not; he should 
endeavour to put the Society in a straightforward course. 
Now he would say one word with regard to the future. 
They would this year have to start with a deficit of £4000, 
and the income would most probably be less than it had 
been last year. Of course, the Council considered they had 
a brilliant prospect for the future; indeed he never knew 
when they had not a brilliant prospect, but they had never 
yet realised it. Suppose they had an income of £13,000, 
out of that they owed £3000, leaving them £10,000. The 
necessary outgoings, independent of the rent, would amount 
to £53000; thus £5000 was left to defray the expenditure, 
which expenditure in 1863 was £19,000, and last year £20,000. 
Deductinge the outgoings of which he had spoken, there was 
£15,000 left without a farthing to meet the deficiency. 

Mr, 4. WestoN—Without agreeing in every respect with 
what has been said, may I be permitted, before seconding 
the resolution, to give my opinion on some points, which 
opinion is shared by a considerable body, if not by a large 
majority, of the Fellows of this Society? Setting aside the 
eligibility of the site for horticultural purposes, I would call 
your attention to the position of the gardens, and to the 
iact that at the present time (except upon sufferance), we 
have but one access to them—ihe two side entrances being 
the property of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
who can at any time take possession of them for building or 
other purposes by giving three or siz months’ notice to 
that effect. I do not presume to offer an opinion as to the 
management of the gardens, but cannot conceive how the 
science of horticulture can be promoted by the exhibition of 
soap and scents in the conservatory, or the performance of 


Mumbo Jumbo in the arcades. Such sights are more worthy 


of the Crystal Palace and Cremorne; and we have already 
lost the services of more than one able professor, who felt 
that they could not conscientiously approve of the Horticul- 
tural Society being made subservient to other interests. 
Z shall say little of finance. I believe we are very consider- 
ably in debt, and the number of Fellows is decreasing. 
Under these circumstances I think the Council were hardly 
justified in giving £1800 for the great unsightly tent whose 
bare poles are now such an eyesore to the neighbourhood. 
The greatest calamity that has happened to the Horticul- 
tural Society has been its amalgamation with, or rather its 
absorption by, another body. Public opinion has spoken 
loudly through the press on these subjects; but nothing 
¢an he done till we free ourselves from the influence of the 
small knot of individuals, the self-styled patrons of the arts 
and sciences, who are sacrificing our property and destroying 
our Society. 

Mr. Cote rose to reply. I shall confine myself, he said, 
to the correction of a few mistakes Mr. Godson has fallen 
into. He commenced by upbraidine us with carrying over 
£500 for sculpture, which is still a debt. Now the sculptor 

‘ ) had a commission—he has not executed it, and 
therefore has not been paid. Mr. Godson, in commenting 
on the accounts, said that the daily admissions had fallen 
off. Now I find that the daily admissions for the year 1863, 
as distinguished from the exhibition receipts, were £134; 
this year, excludine the Rhododendron Show which is put 
amongst them, they amount to nearly £700. We had the 
misfortune last year of not receiving so much as we usually 
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Two of the days, as will be in the 
recollection of members, were extremely unfavourable as 
regards the weather, and such as to deter the public from 
coming out. That was a piece of ill luck which was the 
great cause of the decline of the exhibitions at Chiswick ; 
and I am afraid this dependance upon the weather is one 
which can hardly be cured, except by the course the Council 
has taken—that is. of having places under cover. We have 
now provided places under cover of various temperatures, 
where plants are well exhibited, and to a great extent we 
are independent now of the elements. We were not, how- 
ever, last year provided in this respect to the same extent 
as now. And then Mr. Godson coupled his observation 
by an extremely courteous remark, or, rather, I should 
say, @ comparison between ourselves and another society. 
He asserted, to my great astonishment, that whilst we had 
lost, that Society had gained £2000. I am afraid this is one 
of his usual dreams. If he will consult the accounts of that 
Society he will see they have had apparently a surplus of 
£900; but they have never charged themselves, and never 
do until the following year, with the extra expenses of those 
exhibitions. Therefore it is impossible to say at this moment 
whether the exhibitions of that Society were or were not 
paying; but we have the published fact that in the previous 
year they lost £500. Then Mr. Godson flies into this curious 
mistake: he goes into an estimate of what he calls a loss on 
the perfume exhibition, and he estimates that we lost £10 
daily, and our working expenses are £10 daily. That is one 
of those odd mistakes people will fall into. It is certainly 
quite true that these Gardens cost £3000 a-year to keep 
them in order, and you may, if you like, say it costs us £10 
a-day. The working expenses of the Gardens upon ordinary 
occasions go on whether or not. You must have your door- 
keepers, your superintendent, your man at the engine, and 
soon; but Mr. Godson does not seem to be aware, whether 
we take 1s. or £100 a-day, the expenses must go on. As 
to bis remarks about the Journal, it is a matter of taste 
whether or not it conveys information. Then he tells us 
that we are spending £20,000 a-year, and next year shall 
have only £5000 to meet it. Now he has made a mis-state- 
ment of the expenditure of last year. The current working 
expenses of last year were less than the year before; never- 
theless our outlay last year was very large, as is well knowz 
to the members of the Society. They will recollect that at 
the last annual meeting it was stated that the Commis- 
sioners of 1851 would make an outlay of £13,000 to carry 
out certain works in the Gardens. The Fellows agreed to 
spend £5000, and we spent £3000, and we made some further 
cutlays, but these are outlays, not current expenses but 
all capital. The hon. member then twits the Council by 
saying we have spent the life subscriptions. Well, it is a 
matter within the discretion of the Council; it is a matter 
of the Charter whether or not it is not most to the interest 
of the Society to have the life subscriptions in the bank 
paying £4 per cent, or expended in improvements on the 
Gardens. I hold in my hand a paper which refers to the 
time when that gentleman was very rampant in the Society— 
the annual Report of 1860, the pith of which is this—that 
at that time, as bearing on thé Kensington interest, there 
was a debt on Chiswick Gardens amounting to more than 
£10,000, which somehow or other was wiped off by the sub- 
scriptions to the South Kensington Gardens [No, no]. Then, 
I suppose, the gentleman paid it out of his own pocket. 
I find it here [Reads the passage]. They had a Report in 
1859, and they had an income which, though reviving, still 
was inadequate for the year, which had increased within the 
year £600. The debt bearing no interest, beginning in 
1859, amounted to £8000, which, exclusive of a contract 
debt of £2700, had become urgent. Now, the state of 
matters in 1859, before South Kensington was heard of, 
was that the Society was £10,000 in debt, and this was paid 
off. But how paid off? I say by the subscriptions of gen- 
tlemen who have been kind enough to join South Kensing- 
ton [No, nol. I should like to have it shown that it was 
paid off in any other way. I have yet to learn that Mr. 
Godson paid it off, and I take it for granted that by a very 
simple process it was paid off. Then he goes on to say, 
this is not a true account, which, ef course, is not a very 
high compliment to the Auditors who have certified to the 
accounts, “Honest”? was another word hemadeuse of; but 
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whether true or honest the Auditors, who are respectable 
gentleman, had certitied that they were true accounts. It 
is altogether misleading the Society to say our income is 
only £5000 and onr outgoings £15,000. It is no such 
thing. If you look at the present mode of working the 
Society, the expenses are between £12,000 and £13,000 
a-year. The incomd last year, putting aside other things, 
was very close upon that sum, Hopes are entertained that 
our exhibitions may improve a little, and while the expen- 
diture is put down at £13,000 or £14,000 the income is cal- 
culated to amount to the same sum. This gentleman, I 
have no doubt, is a great debenture-holder, and thinks it 
will give that body some encouragement to-be always tell- 
ing them they are in great jeopardy; but his statement is 
wholly fallacious on that point. Of course the debenture- 
holders know the property of the Society, and the loss upon 
the property, upon these grounds down here; and therefore 
Isay, it is 2 misrepresentation to endeavour to alarm the 
debenture-holders by telling them their interests are in 
jeopardy. 1 think my observations have answered that 
gentleman (Mr. Weston), who read us his observations. He 
thinks great mischief will result from our connecting the 
Kensington Gardens with the Commissioners of 1851. I have 
already shown you the Kensington interest has paid off the 
Chiswick debt [No, no]. I maintain that is the fact. I have 
shown you were in debt. The facts are these, as stated in 
the Report, that you never had Chiswick in so productive 
and well-managed a condition as at this moment. I chal- 
lenge anybody to say that within their recollections of Chis- 
wick, Chiswick was ever so productive to the interests of hor- 
ticulture or of seeds for the members as at this moment. If 
I am wrong I can be proved to be wrong. The figures show 
the value distributed over the various members. You will 
recollect that in 1859 a Committee was formed, of which I 
daresay Mr. Godson was a member, in order to sell off Chis- 
wick, but the result of the establishment of this unfortunate 
Kensington has been that Chiswick has been saved, and 
not only saved, but put into a better position. As for the 
gardens here, Mr. Godson alluded to them as fit for a ceme- 
tery. They may look as a cemetery, but it is possible he 
may not be so clear in his vision as other people. But even 
if they have the appearance of a cemetery, they recommend 
themselves to the public, as is abundantly proved by the 
members increasing their subscriptions—perhaps with a 
view of being buried there. There is the fact, that the 
members are increasing, and that the number of persons 
frequenting the Chiswick gardens are increasing every year 
four times what they were before the Kensington interest 
went into partnership with Chiswick. I therefore demur 
altogether to the motion brought forward by Mr. Godson, 
and hope the members will give it a decided negative. 

Mr. Ciurron.—In looking to the capital account, I find 
that these gardens were originally formed by means of life 
members. I find that the life-members’ subscriptions 
amounted to £17,000 originally, of which the greater part 
was invested in the formation of these gardens. It is quite 
true that last year we had a considerable sum invested in 
debentures, of which we have about £2000 now invested. 
The remainder has been spertit, as the former sum of £17,000 
was spent, in the formation of these gardens, It was scarcely 
possible when these were first formed, as everybody knows 
who has to create a garden, at once to do all that was neces- 
sary. In fact, you cannot get trees to grow, you cannot 
plant a garden all at once, and erect arcades and buildings, 
and, therefore, it was thought by the present Council that 
now was the time when the gardens required additional im- 
provement and expenditure, and upon that recommendation 
they have invested a considerable portion of these life com- 
positions. There is notbing in the Charter or bye-laws to 
prevent the expenditure of these life compositions. A similar 
thing has been done in the Botanic Society; therefore, I 
am not aware that anything improper or inconsistent has 
been done in including these life compositions in our ac- 
counts. They have been spent, as all former capital has 
been spent, in the improvement of these gardens, and not 
in ordinary expenditure. Mr. Clutton then went on to say, 
that the holding of exhibitions on Saturdays might be the 
secret of the Botanic Society's success. In this Society there 
was a great objection to Saturday. He confessed that the 


accounts might be remodelled with advantage, and he ex- , the remarks, was painful to observe. 
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pressed a hope that that would be effected, but those pre- 
sented were at the same time perfectly correct. 

Mr. W. Wrison Saunvers said the Commissioners of 1851 
had met this Society in the most friendly way possible. 
Whenever they wanted money, or in any way to improve 
their property, the Commissioners had manifested a 
liberality which he had never before known in landlords. 
The Commissioners not only displayed a most kindly spirit 
towards this Society, but evidently were actuated by the 


‘sincerest sympathies in the science of horticulture. 


Mr. Turrne said he was a Commissioner of 1851, and a 
debenture-holder and subscriber in this Society. At the 
same time he was perfectly independent of the Council, on 
which he never sat, but he fully approved of their proceed- 
ings. They were told by Mr. Weston that the Commis- 
sioners absorbed the Horticultural Society. It was absolute 
twaddle. It was, perhaps, unfortunate that the Commis- 
sioners had entered into partnership with this Society; it 
was certainly very unprofitable. 'They had done everything 
to assist the Society ; the other day, only, they granted them 
£13,000. Still, if it were not for this constant “nagging,” 
this discontent, they would get on very well together. If 


the gentlemen who ought to support the Society, however, . 


found fault with everything, and accused the Council with 
dishonesty and of a want of truth, they could not go on— 
no society could go on under such cireumstances; and 
he trusted, therefore, this meeting would give the most 
emphatic negative to My. Godson’s motion, which was, in 
fact, a vote of censure on the Council; andifit was a vote of 
censure, it would be very much more manly on the part of 
those who supported it to say so—to say that their intention 
was to turn out the Council. As he said before, all of them 
whobelonged to a club knew there was nothing so iniurious as 
constant squabbling, constant quarrelling, and attempts to 
upset the authorities. He had’no interest whatever in the 
matter, but he did advise the Society, as he had advised—nay, 
implored—other societies when disturbed by similar motions, 
to refuse to entertain any such motion—to refuse to pass a 
vote of censure unless there was a charge of absolute fraud 
made out against those who were put in power. What did 
Mr. Godson propose to do? ‘To appoint five gentlemen who 
should examine the accounts from the beginning of the 
world to the present day? Really, were they going to be 
fools enough to sanction any such proceeding? and if, as 
Mr. Godson stated, they were in a state of insolvency, were 
they going to be fools enough to publish the fact to the 
world? There was never anything so monstrous. When 
the Commissioners first took to the Society, it undoubtedly 
was in a bankrupt state; but now, by whatever means— 
whether through the assistance of the Commissioners or 
not—it was flourishing—it was doing much better than it 
had done—it had excellent gardens, and afforded a consider- 
able amount of gratification to the public, let alone the 
eminent services it rendered to horticulture. Mr, Godson 
had put bis motion in an obnoxious form, and, in speaking 
upon it, had made use of terms which ought never to have 
been addressed to a society such as this. 

Mr. Wesvon remarked that he distinctly stated, on rising 
to second My. Godson’s motion, that he did not agree with 
many of his observations. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion of imputing fraud against any one; on the contrary, 
he believed the Council had faithfully performed their duty. 
He repeated that he did think the Horticultural Society did 
wrong in connecting itself with the Hxhibition of 1851. 
The Commissioners had certainly done their duty in trying 
to prop up the concern: at the same time he did not think 
the interests of horticulture were benefited by such assist- 
ance. He considered the gardens were not in the right 
place for horticulture; they ought to have confined them~- 
selves to Chiswick, which was in a much more favourable 
position for the purpose. He did not know the name of the 
gentleman who had just spoken (Mr. Thring), but he had 
spoken rather too warmly on the subject. 

Mr. James Bareman was glad Mr. Weston had taken the 
opportunity of disclaiming any sympathy with the remarks 
of Mr. Godson, to which he (Mr. gee had listened with 
very great pain. He was not prepared to dispute their 
accuracy in every respect, but the animus of opposition to 
the Society and the Council, which seemed to di 
Now, Chiswick was 
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almost in a state of bankruptcy when the connection was 
formed with the Commissioners, and by this time they would 
have been in the Gazette, but for the assistance they got 
from the Commissioners. Regarding the situation of Chis- 
wick, he could speak from experience. For thirty or forty 
years he had been connected with Chiswick, and he must 
say that some of his happiest days had been spent within its 
walls. Consequently, his feelings were entirely in favour of 
Chiswick. At the same time they could not shut their eyes 
to the change which was taking place in the aspect of horti- 
culture in England, and in this metropolis in particular. 
He remembered the first show held at Chiswick. It was a 
poor affair, but still it wasa beginning. He saw gradually the 
interest increase in those shows uvifil the flood-tide of pros- 
perity set in and poured along until they came to form a very 
large, not to say the largest portion of the income of the 
Horticultural Society. He then with much eloquence ex- 
plained four points, in which he said, Chiswick was eminently 
useful in former days—first, as an experimental garden, in 
which were gathered together a large collection ot varieties 
of finits, to which constant addizions were made as fresh 
varieties were introduced; second, as a nucleus for the in- 
troduction and dissemination of rare plants, which he 
believed gave Chiswick its prestige in the first instance; 
third, as a garden where especially hardy plants might be 
seen in the greatest perfection; fourth, as the theatre of 
great shows. He looked upon it that with a few exceptions 
the whole of the known regions of the world, where speci- 
mens of horticulture could be found had been explored; 
consequently, he argued that there was not that necessity 
for an establishment like Chiswick, which there was before 
those regions had been visited. There might not be as 
many eminent horticulturists on the Council as was desir- 
able, or as there were in former days, but it was not from 
any disinclination on the part of the powers that be, but 
rather a diminished supply of these worthies. Never was 
there a time when there were so few eminent and practical 
men in the horticultural world as at the present day. 

Mr. Encar Bowrine (Secretary to the Commissioners of 
1851), said he was glad to hear that the accounts were in- 
tended to be simplified, because in their present state they 
were difficult to understand. It was a great fallacy on the 
part of Mr. Godson to say that their expenditure was £20,000 
a-year, and that they had only £5000 to meet it. It was 
very true the accounts showed a balance on the wrong side ; 
£20,000 expended, and only £13,000 or £14,000 received. 
On the face of the accounts that: might appear to be the 
ease. If the Commissioners treated their accounts in the 
same way, they, too, would appear to be in a state of bank- 
ruptcy, which was a position they could not for a moment 
admit. It was the way in which the items should be separated. 
He showed that several accounts ought to be struck off, if a 
true representation of the state of the Society was to be ren- 
dered. It would then, he argued, appear in a much more 
favourable light than it did at present. The Commissioners 
had put on record their satisfaction at the great decrease 
which had been made by this Society in the way of expendi- 
ture. The 4s. rent put down in the published balance-sheet of 
the Society, was merely a nominal matter, simply a recoc- 
nition of the Commissioners’ right as landlords of the pro- 
perty. Instead of owing to the Commissioners £4000, as 
Mr. Godson represented, this Society owed not a single 
farthing. It was necessary that the Wellows should know 
their position with regard to the rent to the Commissioners. 
The sum fixed as rental was £2400, or such less sum as 
might be their surplus. If their surplus was nothing, they 
did not owe the Commissioners a farthing. It was not till 
the summer of 1866, that the Commissioners’ rights as land- 
lords would begin to arise. That was five years after the 
agreement. If at the end of ten years after the agreement, 
the Society hadin no single year paid the £2400, then the 
Commissioners had a right to step in and claim their rent. 
For the first five years it had so happened that they had 
paid rent, a very considerable sum of rent, nothing this 
year, a small amount last, £3000 in the Exhibition year, and 
£1000 the previous year; therefore, if the Society by hook 
or by crook was able to pay the Commissioners £2400 in any 
one year of the second five years, the Commissioners’ right 
to forfeiture would not arise. 

Mr. S. H. Gopson, in answer to what fell from Mr. Bate- 
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man, said he had yet to learn in what way he was connected. 
with the observations of his son. He then attempted to 
show the position of Chiswick at the time it came into the 
hands of the Kensington Board. Chiswick was £11,000 in 
debt, and he mentioned the circumstance to the Council, 
and asked for a committee of investigation. Several noble- 
men were present, and acquiesced in the motion, saying that 
if there was anything to explain it should be explaimed, and 
if there was anything to be laid before the Committee by 
them it should be laid before them. Their notion was, that 
the more the matter was inquired into, the better they 
should be able to get out of the difficulty. That was simply 
the object, he understood, of the motio:: now in reference to 
the affairs of this Society. Five of 1e members of that 
Committee became personally responsi!.ie until the debt was 
paid off, and it was paid of by reduciny the salaries of the 
officers £700 a-year—by cutting down a fruitless expendi- 
ture. He then went on to argue that the Commissioners, who, 
he said, were bound to spend as much on the Kensington 
Gardens as the Society had not done so. ‘The rental 
fixed for the grounds was more than they were worth; there- 
fore he wanted to know where was the liberality of the Com- 
missioners. Certainly the Society did not pay the rent, but 
at the end of five years the Commissioners could take the 
property, on which the Society had spent upwards of £70,000. 
The time, he thought, really had arrived when there should 
be an understanding between the Society and the Commis- 
sioners. 

Cries of “Divide”? were raised when Mr. Godson resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. A. F. Gopson begged to say that as the propriety of 
his using the words “true” and “honest” with reference to 
the accounts had been questioned, he used them in the 
sense of their own bye-laws, which provided for a full, 
straightforward, and clear account being rendered, and he 
had shown it was not a full, straightforward, and clear 
account. 

The CHarrMAN claimed the right to say a few words. 
After explaining how he came to occupy the chair, and that 
he had considered it his duty to encourage discussion from 
all sides, he congratulated the Society upon the unanimity 
with which he believed the Report was about to be adopted. 
The opposition arose, as it were, from a family party. With 
the exception of the three gentlemen—Mr. Godson, sen., 
Mr. Godson, jun., and Mr. Weston—they had had no speeches 
in any way reflecting on the Council. Mr. Godson, sen., 
had attempted to excuse his son using strong language on 
the ground that it was impossible to put old heads on youns 
shoulders. Mr. Godson was a friend of his, and he had to 
offer him his congratulations, as he, too, appeared, although 
advanced in age, to have a young head on his shoulders; 
for, if anything, he had been more energetic, and shown more 
warmth, than his son [laughter]. With regard to Mr. Godson, 
jun., he (the Chairman), like everybody at the meeting, de- 
plored the language he used. He possessed great fluency, and 
could turn figures from what they were intended to repre- 
sent to something else he wished them to mean. That, in 
a young financier, was no inconsiderable merit. He had 
fifteen years’ experience of parliamentary life, and he would 
recommend Mr. Godson, jun., if he wished his facts to be 
taken as true, to clothe his remarks with less suggestions 
of bad motive. He had to thank Mr. Bowring for his 
explanation—an explanation which he gave last year. It 
proved that nothing was so difficult as to explain a matter 
to persons whose whole object in life appeared to be not to 
learn, and who persistently declined to be informed. Mr. 
Godson objected very much to the form in which the accounts 
were drawn. Mr. Bowring likewise objected on the same 
score; and if he (the Chairman) chose he was at liberty 
to object, as they were put into the present form long before 
he had a seat at the Council. This, however, might be said, 
if aught were wanted in their justification, the archives of the 
Society would show that, at the time the form was adopted, 
Mr. Godson, sen., held the post of Finance Chairman. He 
hoped, however, as an objection was raised, the matter 
would be looked into. As to the conversazione, he fully 
justified that step. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was carried by 
a large majority. 

Some questions affecting the admission of members and 
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the public into the gardens having been answered, the 
Scrutineers reported that Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Arthur 
Buller, M.P., G. F. Wilson, Esq., B.T. Brandreth Gibbs, Esq., 
and Mr. Andrew Murray, were elected new members of 
Council; that the Duke of Buccleuch was re-elected Presi- 
dent, John Kelk, Esq., Treasurer, and W. Wilson Saunders, 
Esq., Secretary. . 

This closed the business of the meeting. On the motion 
of Mr. Godson, sen., seconded by Sir A. Scott Waugh, a 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman; and on the 
motion of Mr. Godson, jun., seconded by Mr. Bowring, a 
similar compliment was paid to the Scrutineers. 


Inner Temple, Feb. 17, 1865. 

Srm—As some misunderstanding has arisen from Mr. Edgar 
Bowring’s complaint that I did not include the sum of £1045 
(the receipts in the South Kensington Gardens on the non- 
exhibition days) in the sum derived from the exhibitions, I 
am desirous of offering an explanation. In my criticism of 
the accounts I followed the divisions given by the Council, 
dividing the whole year into exhibition days and non-exhibi- 
tion days. The attention of the meeting was drawn hy me 
to the former only, as I considered the Council had the 
greatest control over those? As the expenses at South Ken- 
sington are necessarily very heavy (indeed our subscriptions 
go to meet the extra expenses there and at Chiswick), no 
ériticism on this point was made of them. Should Mr. Bow- 
ring wish to bring the receipts on the non-exhibition days 
to balance the loss on the exhibition days, surely he must also 
bring in the sums expended by the Society to procure those 
receipts. Should this be done the deficit hecomes greater. 
In my analysis the account stood thus— 

Exhibitions...... Receipts, £1483 .,. Expenses, £2454 ... 


My. Bowring would put it thus— 


Deficit, £971 


Receipts. Expenses, 
Non-exhibition days . at LOSD, conse 
Exhibitions . £2454 
2528 2454 


but adding the expenses of the non-exhibition days we have 


the full account, $ 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Non-exbibition days ......cccsscsececuseeceeeee £1045... £3692 
EXDiDMiONS .........-ccccsvreccenesedencasooneves 1483... 2454 
2528 6146 


thus leaving a deficit of £3618. There is only one other 
point I pray your permission to answer. The noble Chair- 
man, in his reply on my observations, seemed to think that 
I complained of the system of accounts as fixed hy some 
committee on the establishment of the South Kensington 
Gardens. My complaint, on the contrary (in which I did 
mot stand alone), was that there was no fixed system of 
accounts. In the course of the debate on my amendment 
it was proved that the form of the accounts had been altered 
moce than three times in less than five years. Surely this 


could not happen on a “fixed” system. 
I remain, yours truly, A. F. Gopson. 


SPRING MEETINGS. 

We are requested to state that, in consequence of the 
Spring Meetings of the Royal Horticultural and Royal 
Botanic Societies having been fixed for the same dates, the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society have arranged 
that the South Kensington Meetings of March 18th and 
April 8th shall be altered respectively to March 25th and 
April 15th, or one week later in each instance. 


WEEKLY SHOW. 

Tue weekly Show on Saturday, the 18th inst., was more 
interesting than any of its predecessors, though, like them, 
very deficient in the speciality set forth in the programme, 
there being only two small collections of Heaths in small 
pots shown by Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, and Mr. J. 
Fraser, of Lea Bridge. The latter also exhibited Hovea 
pungens, with beautiful deep blue flowers. Messrs. Lee 
had, in addition, a nice double Chinese Primrose, called 
erecta flore pleno; Dendrobium ccrulescens, with seven 
fine spikes of flowers, and the white-and-yellow-flowered 
Celogyne cristata, in fine condition. Mr. Hall, gardener to 


Her Serene Highness the Princess Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
contributed three baskets filled with Winter Aconites and 
Snowdrops, interspersed with Ferns; also Violets; and Mr. 
Bull an interesting collection of new Japanese plants, 
including Euryas, Euonymus, the female Aucuba, &c. 
From the same exhibitor came Imantophyllum cyrtanthi- 
florum, and eight very good standard Orange trees, in fruit. 
Major Trevor Clarke sent cut flowers of forced Chrysanthe- 
mums; Mr. Batley, Rugby, bouquets for sale, and cut 
Camellias. Grapes were represented by three excellent 
bunches of Muscats, and West’s St. Peter’s, in good pre- 
servation, from Mr. Tillyard, gardener to J. Kelk, Esq., 
Stanmore Priory. As it was “all prizes and no blanks,” it 
is merely necessary to say that the above objects received 
first and second-class certificates. 


THE EXHIBITORS MEMORIAL TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


I pip not, though invited, attend the exhibitors’ meeting 
in London. As regards flowers in general, I have no interest 
in them. In allowing my name to be attached to a re- 
monstrance, I desired it to be confined to the Saturdays” 
National Rose Show. The National Rose Show is in a great 
measure national property. It stands, therefore, in a different 
position from all other exhibitions. In my friendly letter 
in a contemporary, whilst pointing out the inconvenience 
of Saturday as an exhibition day, I expressed a hope that 
the Society would reconsider the matter as regards the 
national flower. Unfortunately, as I think, they did not do 
so. The powerful names attached to the remonstrance in 
no way represent the number of nurserymen, gardeners, 
and amateurs, who object to Saturday shows; and who, 
though they have not signed the memorial, will not think of 
attending Saturday shows. 

Saturday in most of the towns of Hngland is either « 
market day or a day of greater business than any other day. 
On Monday, the higher orders drive into the country town, 
on Saturday the middle and lower classes go. Tradesmen 
do not like to be absent from home on either of these two 
days. Both days must encroach upon the Sabbath day; 
and glad am I to see that the trade and gardeners will not 
have their Sunday encroached upon for greed or glory. 
Even “F. R. H.8.” allows it is a “mistake.” I pointed it 
out to them through the medium of the press. Why did 
they not do what sensible men in ordinary life do, ‘ correct 
their mistake?” Talleyrand said a ‘blunder is worse than 
acrime.” This arrangement, being a great blunder, must 
be a great crime. ‘he crime is committed against the 
Society itself. It would have been something in mitigation 
of the blunder if the Society, when remonstrated with, 
had said distinctly, “ We will alter it another year to some 
more convenient day.’ It would have been still wiser had’ 
they said, ‘‘ We will alter it at once.” What is the issue ? 
I have received a letter from the Crystal Palace Company, 
saying that they will adopt all the suggestions of the Exhi- 
bitors’ Society. Can their suggestions then be inordinate ? 

I do not think the Royal Horticultural Society have a 
right to hold the National Rose Show on a Saturday. I 
admit they have a right to hold all other shows on that day, 
but the sequel, I think, will not endorse the appointment. 
Why, even the London nurserymen, and gardeners living 
close to London, have signed the remonstrance! Had a 
petition been sent round the kingdom for signature I believe 
if would have been universally signed. I should really be 
sorry unjustly to injure the Society. I would much rather 
read of its prosperity. Its prosperity greatly rests upon the 
good will and assistance of the nurserymen, gardeners, and 
amateurs of the kingdom. It is to see their commodities 
that people go in greater numbers to the Society’s garden 
than they would otherwise do, There is still one thing 
they could do—put the great shows on a Wednesday, and 
hold the other shows on a Saturday and Wednesday alter- 
nately for one year, “ I’. R. H. 8.” appeals to the generosity 
of exhibitors to go this year on the Saturdays. Such would 
be a very unwise act; for it is plain that if success attended 
the Saturday shows they would not be altered to another 
day. he argument then would be, “See how well they 
succeed!” I do not like émoutes myself, but there is always 
something wrong where they occur, 
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As regards Saturday, it is not that “I won’t go, but I 
can’t.” The parishioners will say :— 
“By our pastor perpiex’d 
We cannot determine ; 
“Watch and pray,’ says the text. 
* Go te sleep,’ says the sermon!” 

My “best” man is the parish clerk, and he wili say 
“Amen” in the wrong place! 

I should not think the Exhibitors’ Society have sent a 
schedule “with their own yalue of the prizes affixed.” At 
least I have not seen any such schedule. Probably it relates 
to Saturday certificates. ‘“‘F. R. H.S.” asks, “ What is the 
end of this rigmarole?” I will tell him: If he cannot 
persuade the Society to alter at least their grand show days 
from Saturday to any other day than Monday the nursery- 
men, gardeners, and amateurs will not send their com- 
- modities; and ‘“‘the large proportion of Fellows,” simply 

- lovers of pleasure, gay meetings, and crinoline exhibitions, 
will haye to make out their holiday with “créquet, quoits, 
and Aunt Sally!” 

In conclusion, I am glad to see the names of Sir J. 
Paxton, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, a good ad- 
ministrator in agricultural matters, elected into che Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. One pennyworth of 
common sense is worth a pound of wit! 

IT am a remonstrant chiefly, but not only, as regards the 
National Rose Show, and I am sure that that Society would 
neyer have been given up to the Royal Horticultural Society 
had it been supposed possible that Saturday would have 
ever been fixed for the exhibition of our national and much- 
beloved flower.—W. F. Rapctiyrre, Tarrant Rushton, Bland- 
ford. 


Srr.—It would be very easy to show that your corre- 
spondent, «FP. R. H.S,” is either a partisan and friend of 
the Council, or knows nothing of the subject in dispute 
between the Council and the exhibitors. I am told the 
Council in their report have made a charge against the ex- 
hibitors of dictation, which I and every member of the Ex- 
hibitors’ Society repudiate. When we get the report of the 
Council we can reply formally from our Committee. Your 
correspondent writes as if the Council were trying something 
new for the first time. Why, have they not had novelty 
enough, and have they not been going from bad to worse 
for the last three years? Nothing but novelty, and no 
effect! Now they have the astounding novelty of an Azalea 
show on the 17th of June, a month after they have passed 
their best blooming ! 

Can the Council expect the exhibitors to join them in all 
such yagaries? And can they wonder that we should send 
im a remonstrance stating our inability to co-operate with 
them, and refusing to exhibit unless some consideration is 
shown for the convenience of those on whom the exhibi- 
tions depend for success? —A MemBER OF THE EXHIBITORS’ 
Soctery. 


A HOWL. 


A nicuty distinguished, but in his latter days a somewhat 
eccentric, nobleman that I knew once as one of my parish- 
ioners, used to take great delight when on his daily drive 
in getting out of his carriage, standing in the middle of the 
road, and literally howling at the topof his voice. What he 
did it for no one could tell. Whether to show that the voice 
that once held entranced both Houses of the Legislature, 
that made many a bewheedled jury think “the worse the 
better reason,” was still unsurpassed in volume, though the 
mind that directed it was not what it once was; or whether 
he had some special grievance rankling in his mind, and 
that he thought it better to vent it this way than on any of 
the inmates of his house; or whether it was intended as a 
protest againt all and everybody, was never known; but it 
was evidently a great relief to him, and he who went out 
testy and cantankerous, snapping the head off any one who 
spoke to him, was after this more amiable and tractable. 
Of course his family gladly indulged the whim; for, as the 
big fellow whose little wife would beat him said, “It pleases 
her and doesn’t hurt me in the least,” they felt that what 
Was 2 relief to him was a boon to them. Well, I want to 
have ahowl. Ihave a grievance—it is not against any one 


in particular, but I do know why I make it; and although 
I may not do anybody any good, I shall certainly, as some 
people wickedly say of homceopathic medicines, not do them 
any harm. It will be a relief to my mind to give it, and 
who knows but some one may catch up the echo? My howl 
—(stand out of my way, good folis who think all beauty is 
concentrated ina Fern, an Orchid, or a fine-foliaged plant)— 
is about the neglect of florists’ flowers generally, and of the 
Gladiolus in particular, in and about the metropolis. 

Let me be understood first of allin what I mean by florists’ 
flowers. I will take the term, not in its enlarged but re- 
stricted sense. I am aware that under any definition of a 
florists’ flower you must include the Rose, the Dahlia, the 
Pelargonium, and the Azalea; but they are not neglected— 
No: the flowers to which I specially allude under this title 
are the Auricula, Pansy, Pink, Carnation and Picotee, Ra- 
nunculus, Tulip, and Gladiolus; and the position I wish to 
advance is this, that there is not sufficient encouragement 
from any quarter given to these fowers in London, and that 
hence they will rapidly go out of cultivation ; for although 
those who are really lovers of any particular flower will 
grow it with no prospect whatever before them, of exhibiting 
but simply for their love of it, yet I maintain that so great 
is the influence of horticultural exhibitions, that just in pro- 
portion as a flower is encouraged and shown will be the 
increase of growers of it, and the estimation wherein it is 
held. Had the Dahlia not been encouraged ag an exhibition 
flower would it ever have reached the high perfection to 
which it has attained, and be valued, as it is everywhere, as 
a fine autumnal flower? What was it in times past that 
made the Auricula, the Carnation, and the Tulip what they 
became but those exhibitions at “The Horns,” Kennington, 
at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and of the National Flori- 
cultural Society 2? And why is it that now one after another 
is abandoning these? Because people think far more of the 
most trumpery novelty in “bedding-out plants’ and will 
give encouragement to anything save those flowers of which 
the cultivation is within the reach of any amateur who, with 
his little plot of ground, desires to grow his favourites. 

I believe a great deal of this arises from laziness. No 
florists’ flower can be properly grown without a great deal 
of trouble; and a small garden may be made very showy, 
glaring, and hot-looking with Tom Thumbs, Verbenas, &c., 
without either much skill or trouble. Look, as I have often 
done, at the artizan with his frame of Auriculas, his stage 
of Tulips, or bed of Pinks. See what care and skill he shows 
in managing them, how all the year round they are in his 
rmind—his first thought when he goes out to his work in 
the morning, his last before he goes into his home at night, 
and then tell me, What are you doing to encourage this 
man now? He was, many a time, a raiser of seedlings ; 
he had of course (as who has not?) exaggerated notions of 
their excellence; but when he did satisfy the critical eye of 
a Turner or Keynes, and saw Smith’s True Briton, or Jones’s 
Jolly Tar, or Robinson’s Fair Ellen in the catalogues, was 
he not a proud man? And when he got his few pounds for 
his child, and brought it home to the good dame instead of 
drinking it out at the “Blue Bull,” did she not forgive him 
for taking the blanket off his bed that cold frosty night to 
put it on his frame (for I have known such things done) ? 
Yes, I trow; and may we not howl over the good old times, 
which seem to be gone from us for ever in these days of 
Scarlet Geraniums and polychrome beds ? 

But it may be asked, Do not the Royal Horticultural and 
Botanic Societies, and the Crystal Palace, encourage the 
growth of these things? They give prizes fer them un- 
doubtedly, but in very scant measure, and in son:e of them 
far behind even the provincial shows; and itis not two or 
three prizes, for which amateurs have, perhaps, to enter the 
list with nurserymen, that will really encourage the growth 
of these flowers. Let me take one of the newest and at the 
same time easiest grown of florists’ flowers—the Gladiolus, 
and let me beg all whom it may concern to read the follow- 
ing, occurring in an article on that flower in the “ Florists’ 
Guide.” The writer hails from “sweet Daublin,’ and f 
know him to be what he claims there to be, one of the most 
successful growers of the flower, and one of the most enter- 
prising purchasers as a necessary consequence. “AndI may 
here obserye that we have good prizes to compete for: for 
autumn, 1865, a silver cup value ten guineas, a second 
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ditto worth eight cuineas, with good third and fourth money 
prizes, are offered for the best thirty-six Gladioli, containing 
not less than eighteen varieties. I think this beats South 
Kensington and the Crystal Palace too.” Ishould think so 
too. Why, at South Kensington no prizes are offered, and 
at the Crystal Palace nothing higher than two or three 
pounds, and for these all have to compete together. Why, 
they do these things better at Brighton; there they give 
£3 for their first prize, which I am glad to say I carried off 
this year. And what is the result in a commercial point of 
view? The cheaper and easier-grown Gladioli find a sale 
about London, but none of the more expensive kinds. 

What is to be done? As to the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety ever doing any good for floriculture I must confess my 
most decided doubts, and those who think otherwise are of 
a more sanguine temperament thn [am. My own opinion 
is that some fresh organisation is wanted. The florists 
should meet together and talk over their grievances, and 
try what plans can be adopted to remedy them. National 
societies, as they are called, have proved a failure. At such 
we may have a good display; but then, they are not national ; 
the difference in climate between the north and south of 
England is so great, that when flowers are out of bloom in 
the one they are only just coming in in the other. Take, 
for example, the National Auricula Show, to which, let me 
say, I wish all honour, especially as this yearit isto be under 
the fostering care of that veteran and kindly florist, Mr. 
Headley, of Stapleford, near Cambridge. If it is held, as it 
has been done, on the 30th of April, nearly all the southern 
growers are shut out, except perhaps such as Mr. Turner of 
Slough, who has such a large stock that it would be difficult 
at any reasonable Auricula time tocatch him napping. But 
at neither of the two National Shows that I have attended 
could southern growers have a chance; while last year, so 
backward was the spring, that the more northern ones had 
not their collections in bloom. Hence I would advocate a 
society, irrespective of any party, clique, or set of men what- 
ever, for the purpose of seeing if something cannot be done 
for floriculture in and about London. See how Tulips, Carna- 
tions, Picotees, and Pinks are going out of favour and culti- 
vation; and if we do not wish all florists’ flowers to share 
the same fate something must be done. 

And now I have had my howl. Much good may it do me, 
say some. I have, however, I think, pointed out a defect in 
our present horticultural arrangements, and hope some one 
may agree with me.—D., Deal. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


In page 112 of Tur Journat or Horricunturs, February 
7th, is an article by “A Fracanrtan,” headed “La Constante 
and Some Other Strawberries.” That article refers to my 
quotations from Mr. Taylor’s note, and I will now reply to 
“A Fracanrtan’s” article, in which there are seven para- 
graphs. 

First paragraph. It must be a long line of Strawberries 
to produce 250 runners, judging by the slow running of La 
Constante here, during the four years that I keptit. If the 
reader will refer to Mr. Turner’s catalogue, I think he will 
see it stated, that in his fine land it isa slow grower. I 
first gave it to Mr. Rivers about two years ago, and also to 
Mr. Turner. The former was this year obliged to send to 
France for runners. When I sent it to them, I was obliged 
to send some offsets with the runners, on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining the latter. When plants are dis- 
frnited, they usually run freely, and at once; but, even on 
this plan, I found a difficulty in obtaining runners. Straw- 
berries may, like some Roses which are not hardy in all soils 
and situations, be hardy in land suited to them. The British 
Queen is an instanee. Again, Strawberries which otherwise 
suffer much, may be hardy if well established before winter 
sets in. In aword, from slow and late-running, they require 
two winters’ and one summer's nursing before you can crop 
them, unless you have a sufficient number of plants to bed 
them, and depend upon numbers for crop. This, of course, 
can be done, and the plants: may be thinned for the next 
year. When La Constante is established it is hardy, though 
not so hardy as Hliza and Wonderful. Early running and 


quick establishment are desiderata in England, as stated in ! 


an able article by Mr. Cox, in the “Florist,” of February. 
Substituting the word “straw” for “grass,” I assent to it 
cordially. I found here that La Constante after being nursed 
for this long period gave me one good crop, but the plants 
sickened, did not run, and were worthless the next season. 

Second paragraph, I regret much the loss of Mr. Nichol- 
son, a most kind man, to whomI am indebted for Wonder- 
ful. The runners sent here from his establishment were 
always first-rate. I had some La Constante from him, as 
well as from France, but the result was the same. No man 
is more willing to acknowledge its merit as a fruit. Its 
flavour is swi generis. Its form, both as to plant and fruit, 
is perfect. ‘A PRAGARTAN” concedes what I have stated. 
He says: “It requires good and patient treatment, for it 
puts forth its runners so late in the autumn, that they are 
not able to gain size and strength sufficient to bear fruit the 
following summer.” Life is short, and this process is too | 
slow. be 

Third paragraph. That the process is slow, observe the 
following in proof. He says: “ About Christmas they [that 
is, the runners planted 6 inches apart] are mulched with 
strawy manure, care being taken not to smother the plants. 
In the August following [that is, when the plants are twelve 
or thirteen months old] another trench is dug about a spit 
deep. The yearling plants are taken up carefully with a 
trowel, and they are planted in tis prepared ground in 
patches of two or three together, a space of 14 or 15 inches 
intervening between the patches. They are mulched again 
at Christmas. The following summer, plants so treated 
have never failed to produce an abundant crop of first-rate 
fruit.” I doubt not this at all. Still La Constante suffers 
in burning summers ; the fruitis all exposed and baked, and 
being ripened simultaneously, you must eat it as fast as you 
can. 

Of course, “A F'RracartaAn” has told us by a periphrasis, 
that his land is first-class, for he speaks of removing two- 
year-old plants, a practice that will certainly not succeed 
in any land that is not naturally a Strawberry soil. Still 
it is fair to say, that I have known two-year-old British 
Queens removed, and crop heavily ; but this was in the very 
finest and deepest land, genial to the variety. 

Fifth paragraph. As regards Empress Eugénie, I admit 
that in cold wet seasons, being so large, it is not good, but 
it is a noble production. Excepting the Frogmore Pines, it 
is the best of all the very large sorts. Strawberries which 
have travelled a distance are very different from those tasted 
in loco. We must have quantity as well as quality, and 
both in one. A beggar once told me there was “no taste 
in nothing.” 

Sixth paragraph. I admit the excellence of the Straw- 
berries named; but some of them are only suited to first- 
class land. I should not say Elton Pine (called in France 
pickled Gherkin) is the best late Strawberry. It is hardy, 
handsome, and useful. The Frogmore Pines are far ‘in ad- 
vance of all other late sorts. In evidence of its fine con- 
stitution, I may observe that I fruited heavily, they running 
at the same time, my two-year-old-plants kindly given me 
by Mr. Turner. I sent Dr. Hoge the second picking, and 
he can tell whether they were large and good. ‘The plants 
brought their heavy crop to perfection, and are strong for 
1865. 

Seventh paragraph. I agree to this. We cannot form a 
just estimate till we get our own runners put in sufficiently 
early to be established before winter sets in. 

Lastly, in future, I shall take no notice of any remarks on 
my contributions, unless the writer give his name and 
place of abode. I never myself pay the slightest attention 
to such communications. — W. F. Rapoiyrrn, Tarrant 
Rushton, Blandford. 


CLIMBING DEVONTENSIS ROSE. 


Havrne read in your Journal of a climbing Deyoniensis 
Rose sent out by Mr. Curtis, of Torquay, it may be interest- 
ing to your readers to know the true history of its origin. 

In the year 1857 I budded some of the old Devoniensis on 
the Celine stock, when'on the following year many of the 
plants made shoots from 3 feet to 9 feet in length. I have 
now in my stock one of the original plants I obtain my 
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buds from, it having withstood the severe winter of 1860-61. 
Many of your readers will be inclined to think there are two 
varieties of this magnificent Rose. This I beg to contradict, 
haying supplied Mr. Curtis with buds as well as plants.— 
S. J. Pavrrr, Rose Cottage, Bathwick, Bath. 


HARDY FERNS: 
HOW I COLLECTED AND CULTIVATED THEM.—No. 10. 

My next Fern-tour, after Cornwall, was to the Lakes. 

I seemed to have left in the south the monuments and 
recollections of the past, to bask for a time in the roseate 
hues shed back upon the world from the great intellects that 
had so lately gone down amidst the Westmoreland hills. 
At the Carlisle station Wordsworth’s little grandchild met 
me with a basket of Grapes. I took them with me into the 
land so sacred to his memory; and not to his memory alone, 
for the whole district seemed haunted by spirit shapes, 
flinging at me choice bits of sparkling wit or caustic humour, 
with here and there strange touches of tender melody. 
Sometimes I seemed to hail Professor Wilson, sometimes 
Coleridge; while Southey and Wordsworth gave me more 
friendly greeting, lingering with me by every lake and tarn, 
speaking to me out of the rushing waterfall, setting their 
own sweet rhymes to Nature’s harmonies. 

Our first halt was at Windermere, from which we made 
many excursions amongst the hills. We found Hymeno- 
phyllum Wilsoni at Dungeon Gill Farce, to which we drove 
by Loughrigg Fell, seeing a curious sort of haymaking going 
on by the way, where men took the place of pitchforks, and 
east the hay “abroad” with their hands. In some parts of 
the Pyrenees I have seen the same custom prevail, and when 
the hay was made it was gathered together in a large sheet, 
tied up, and carried away on the heads of women to the rick. 
It is rather a scramble to reach the Hymenophyllum at 
Dungeon Gill, but mine host at the little inn is expert in 
givine help, and, moreover, he is a botanist, and found us 
many rare wild flowers that would have escaped a less ex- 
perienced eye. The inn is far removed from any other 
habitation, and the master told me that he found botany 
the greatest resource during the many anxious days he 
passed, before the Lake season really set in, waiting for 
visitors who would not come. How great the poor man’s 
anxieties were his keen watchful eye, his pale anxious face, 
toofully denoted. He had been in service; this inn was to 
be let; he married a good girl whom he had Jong loved, and 
began life hopefully. The first year all went well, but by- 
and-by another inn was builtin a more conveniens situation. 
Visitors dropped off to the rival house, and the poor young 
couple were in deep fear for the result. When I remember 
Dungeon Gill in its drear loneliness amongst the hills, I 
fancy I see the wistful eye looking un the long road for the 
help that visitors alone could bring. I longed to make every 
one I met drive over to the inn that stands waiting for the 
“Good time coming,” within hearing of the tumbling waters 
where Hymenophyllum Wilsoni can be found for the seeking, 
to reward them for their pains. 

We drove back to Windermere by Grasmere, Rydal, and 
Ambleside. As we got near the church at Grasmere the 
driver looked over his shoulder at us and said, ““ Would we 
wish to alight at the church? ‘Parties’ mostly liked to say 
as they’d seen Wordsworth’s grave.” So we alighted, and 
stood beside the plain stone slab, on which was engraved but 
the two words “ William Wordsworth:” yet what magical 
words they were! They seemed to open a long vista down 
which troops of “parties” were slowly pacing to and fro 
the poet's grave—“parties” from every quarter of the 
globe, princes and peasants, statesmen and poets, old men 
and little children—all drawn to the one solemn spot where 
Nature’s poet lay so calmly sleeping amidst the scenes he 
loved so well. What-was it in the quiet poet that moved 
all hearts? Was it the “touch of Nature” that “makes 
= wale world kin ’—the Nature natural, yet very human 


Ambleside was busy as we drove through. Children with 
happy faces were running about with every sort of quaint 
device, made in rushes and flowers, which they were to 
put up in the church at evening service, in honour of the 
ancient custom of Rush-bearing—a custom for which no 


reason is now given. May it not be the remains of the 
custom, which prevails abroad, of strewing the churches 
with sweet-scented leaves and flowers, when there is an 
« Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament ?” 

I went to Grasmere church on the following morning, but 
IT thought the quaint devices wanted the children’s faces to 
set themoff. It is a lovely drive from Windermere to Ulles- 
water by Trout-beck and Kirkstone Pass. On this drive I 
first saw the Allosorus crispus in perfection. Hitherto I 
had only possessed little roots I had bought for 1s. 6d. each, 
which I had cherished as great rarities ; but on this day I saw 
it in immense quantities, and I was told it was used by the 
poor people to heat their ovens with. What a surprise it was! 
I first discovered afew plants in a wall: I begged the driver 
to stop whileI dug them out. He laughed and said, “‘ Wait 
awhile, Ma’am, you’llfind better than that.” A little fur- 
ther on there were some small tufts by the side of the wall. 
I stopped the driver again, and again he laughed and said, 
« Wait.” So I waited till we arrived at the inn at the top 
of the pass, and there it was growing everywhere; but there 
is such a thing as being embarrassed with riches, and it 
was difficult to decide which to take. I did what I advise 
other Fern-lovers to do; I packed up a large hamperful, and 
sent it off by rail, home. The hostess of the inn showed 
me also some Asplenium viride, not in tiny plants as I had 
always seen it, but in large beautiful masses. I bought a 
large clump for 6d. I asked if I could find it for myself. 
“Oh, dear no! quite impossible.’ It only grew in the most 
inaccessible places where no one less brave and active than 
her spouse dare venture. I do not think I quite believed 
this; but the horses were rested, so we drove on to Pat- 
terdale—beautiful Patterdale !—surrounded on all sides by 
hills, reflecting themselves in the clear waters lying at their 
feet. 

I cannot write of Patterdale without a greeting to our 
good friend “Jack,” guide, herbalist, fernist, umbrella and 
watch mender, glazier, &e. I made acquaintance with 
Jack at once, and asked of the Ferns. Could he take me 
to find the Asplenium viride? ‘“Impossible;’’ it only grew 
in the most dangerous places; but he had a store of plants, 
found long ago, that he could show me. I was taken to 
the spot, and saw about fifty plants, very faded and blue- 
looking as if just transplanted. LIasked Jack if this were 
not the case. “Well, yes;’ he had brought them from 
his own to the inn garden. Jack offered mea part of his 
spoil. No, I must find some for myself. Would I take him 
with me? Certainly, and give him an extra shilling if I 
found plenty. So the next day we set off for the ascent of 
Helvellyn by Grisdale Tarn. MHalf-way we ascended the 
rocky path, dowu which little streams were trickling here 
and there: presently there was a cry of “Found!” and I 
saw my first plant of Viride growing wild; it was peeping 
from under a dripping boulder of rock, like a green lizard. 
I could only find it in the places where the trickling stream 
kept perpetual moisture, and yet where the sloping hill 
and pebble bed made perpetual drainage. I learned the 
peculiar habit of Viride on this particular morning, and I 
never allow any stagnant moisture to be near it; if I do, 
the fronds rot and drop off. The views from Helvellyn are 
magnificent: they steal on the waiting eye, as you ascend 
higher and higher, in new and varied forms of loveliness. 
Lake after lake, like silver purified, nestles amidst these 
ever-changing, ever-lasting hills, over which a million lights 
gleam and hasteaway. Ulleswater, Windermere, Hsthwaite- 
water, Coniston, Bassenthwaite, and Thirlmere were visible ; 
the Ayrshire mountains, Solway Firth, the sea, and range 
after range of mountains, the nearer ones seeming as’ soft 
emerald-coloured velvet, those far away dark blue and sober 
grey. But the ascent of Helvellyn is not all pleasure; it 
abounds in treacherous bogs, in two of which one of our 
horses floundered. 

The day after the ascent of Helvellyn I had a private hunt 
for Viride in an opposite direction, and I was most successful, 
finding quantities in the wake of the trickling watercourses 
down the hill, but not one root did I find in any other situa- 
tion. I did not once find it mixed with Trichomanes, which 
proved to me that these two Ferns require totally different 
situations in cultivation. Beery 

On the mountain side, where I found the Asplenium viride, 


| I discovered the very beautiful Cystopteris I have mentioned 
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in one of the earlier chapters. I have named it “Elfina.” I 
have shown it to a great authority on Ferns, who calls it 
*“near alpina;” but I believe the acuteness of its teeth 
remove it entirely from alpina, and the division of the fronds 
from any other named species. 

The recollection of Ulleswater and Patterdale is very 


pleasant to me; the silver mines and the Asplenium viride | 


give it an individuality of ils own. 

Derwentwater is also lovely, and there are many magni- 
ficent excursions to be made from it. I saw the waterfall of 
Lowdore at its best; the snowy waters were playing all 
sorts of freaks in the gleaming sunlight, sparkling with fun 
as they caught his rays, and darting back foam and spray 
from the sober rocks which stand steady “and firm amidst 
the “muttering and sputtering” uproar. I spent one day 
hunting for Ferns in Borrowdale, and found Asplenium 
septentrionale on the Castle Rock, but only in very small 
roots. From the way in which it was growing I have no 
doubt that it may be found in some quantities in the 
neighbourhood. Asplenium germanicum is also to be found 


in Borrowdale; but the guides are such diligent seekers- 
they scour all the accessible places, leaving very little for 
timid climbers. In the neighbourhood of Castle Rock Hy- 
menophyllum Wilsoni grows in abundance. It may he 
found in long trailing masses hanging to the damp rock. 

If I visit the Lakes again I hope to find both Asplenium 
septentrionale and germanicum about Honister Crag, where 
I believe it has several times been seen. Who can tell the 
glories of the mountain paths in thedistrict round Honister, - 
where waterfall answers waterfall, and bleak dreary moors 
melt into sweet homeland scenes; where children play about 
the cottage doors, and join their voices with waterfall and 
mountain in one grand Te Deum, for ever ascending from a 
grateful earth to the throne of Nature’s God inheaven? I 
know not why it is that mountain districts should have so 
soothing a power upon the mind; but there is something in 
their vastness and their stillness that seems to hush all 
rebel thoughts, and bow the heart of the created in simple, 
unquestioning awe at the feet of the Creator. — Finrx- 


Femina. 


STRAWBERRY FORCING. 
(Concluded from page 111.) 


Te essentials in forcing Strawberries are an abundance 
of light, close proximity to the glass, ample ventilation, and 
if possible air beneath them. Nothing is so good as shelves 
about 15 inches from the glass, one along the front and 
another at the back of a vinery. Where there is a quantity 
to force it becomes a question how the plants are to be 
accommodated. Stages when near the glass are good; but 
the best plan in my opinion is to have shelves fixed by hold- 
fasts to the roof, as shown in the accompanying engravings. 


The roofs are steep; the shelves inch deals, 9 inches wide, 
and on these are laid turves, 14 inch thick, grass side 
downwards. ‘The holdfasts are quarter-inch iron, 1 inch 
wide, and the end next the rafter is punched with two screw 
holes, and fastened to the rafter. The lower end is bent 
at right angles, and has a rounded threaded point that 
passes through a hole in the holdfast next below it, and a 
nut screwed on keeps it in its place. This will be easily 
Any one with a 


understood by a reference to the woodcuts. 


little ingenuity will be able to have them made, and, I have 
no doubt, to improve upon them. ‘The points secured are 
close proximity to the glass, and a circulation of air under 
and everywhere about the plants. Strawberries may be 
grown, lam aware, without shelves; but they never do so 
well as when near the glass, and elevated so as to receive 


to 


air from beneath. I have had them in pits close to the 
glass, but not having the undercurrent of air they did not 
afford nearly so good a crop as plants on shelves with air 
playing all round them. 

When very early fruit is desired the plants should be 
placed on, or slightly plunged in, a bed of leaves made suffi- 
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ciently high to raise a gentle heat of 70°. This should be 
done in the first week in December, and the lights must 
remain off as long as the weather is fair, and only be put on 
during very wet periods, and even then a current of air 
should be afforded. Prior to this, the plants should have 
been rested for a period of six weeks by keeping them dry 
at the root in a cold frame, and exposed at all times except 
during very frosty or wet weather. They should, therefore, 
have the buds well developed by the middle of October. 

The pots being set on a bed of leaves early in December, 
the plants will have had an inducement to form fresh roots, 
and to get these in advance of the leaf-erowth is a main 
point. This being effected, the pots should be cleaned, and 
any old yellow leaves taken off. The shelves are then 
covered {with turves, grass side downwards, and the pots 
placed on them, the interval allowed between the pots being 
half their diameter. Roots will most likely be protruding 
through the holes at the bottom, and will soon make their 
way into the turves, increasing with the growth of the 
plants. These should not remain so long on the bed of 
leaves as to root into it, nor should they be taken from a 
bed of leaves in which they have been plunged whilst it is 
hot; for, in the one case, they willreceive a check through a 
loss of roots, and in the other,in consequence of a loss of 
bottom heat. Care should therefore be taken to place the 


Strawberry shelves in Vinery. 


pots on, not in, the leaves. The temperature of the house 
into which they are introduced should be 40° at night, and 
from 45° to 50° by day, but the latter temperature only with 
sun. Day and night, except in very severe weather, air 
should be admitted, diminishing, of course, the amount at 
night, even in mild weather, and increasing it with sun 
heat. It is a good practice to admit air both at top and at 
the lowest point of the house; and if the air admitted pass 
over the hot-water pipes or heating-surface anything like 
chilling the plants will be prevented. The air should be 
given as early in the day as practicable, closing early so 
as to catch or retain as much of the sun heat as possible. 
For the first month a minimum of 40° is the proper tempe- 
rature; a month after their being brought into the house 
the temperature may be increased to 45°; in another fort- 
night to 50°; and a fortnight later, or two months after 
introducing them, it shouldbe 55°. At this the temperature 
is steadily maintained until the flowering is past, when the 
minimum may be increased to 60°. The maximum tempe- 
rature will beregulated by externalinfluences. On dull days 
a rise of 5° above the night temperature is to be allowed 
until the blossoms are set, 10° on days somewhat cloudy 


but with clear intervals, and 15° on bright sunny days, 
every increase of temperature being accompanied by a cor- 
respondingly greater amount of ventilation. 


Strawberry shelves in Orchard-house. 


The plants should be watered so as to keep the soil mode- 
rately moist for the first month, guarding against extremes 
either of moisture or dryness, for both are injurious. After 
this, and as the plants throw up their flower-trusses and 
make a large increase of foliage, they should be well sup- 
plied with water, never allowing them to become dry, thongh 
they ought to exhibit signs of moisture being needed before 
any is-given. A gentle syringing morning and evening will 
refresh the plants, and at the same time secure a moist 
atmosphere in the house. After the first month syringe 
once daily in the morning until the fruit changes colour for 
ripening, when syringing the plants should be discontinued ; 
but let the floor, walls, &c., be sprinkled twice daily, in order 
that the remainder of the fruit may swell well. Some make 
a point of not syringing the plants when in blossom, but I 
never found the flowers set any worse from a gentle bedewing 
of water through a fine rose; on the contrary, I fancy they 
set better in consequence, and are not so liable to half swell 
the fruit in some parts and not in others, resulting in poor 
uneven-shaped fruit. 


SS 


SESS 


Strawberry shelves in Peach-house. 


After the finit is fairly set every alternate watering may 
be of liquid manure made of half-rotten cowdung, and tole- 
rably strong, adding a peck of soot to every sixty gallons of 
liquid. The liquid manure and all water given should be 
of the same temperature as the house. The plants should 
be kept well watered daily. At the time of flowering they 
should be gone over, and any that do not promise a crop 
had better be put outside, and their places filled up with 
something better. In introducing plants it is well to be able 
to discriminate between thcse which are likely to afford a 
crop and those which are not. 
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To prevent the fruit from hanging down over the sides of 
the pots, and the frnit-stalks breaking, a piece of twine is 
strung on the sunny side of the pots, about an inch above 
the rim, and on this the stems rest. This is a good practice 
when the crop is heavy and the stems long, but unless the 
stem be drawn by hard forcing the strings are not necessary, 
for the fruit swells all the better when the stems are bent 
down, the fruit touching the ground on a level with, ora 
little below, the rim of the pot. The first crop of fruit, pre- 
suming the plants to have been treated as above, and early 
kinds employed, will be ripe in March. 

Successions may be obtained by introducing a batch of 
plants into a cold frame, or pit, at the same time as the first 
are taken into the house, putting them on a bed of leaves 
for a fortnight, then setting them on shelves in a vinery or 
other house having a night temperature not exceeding 40° 
by fire heat. At the time of removing them a batch of 
plants should be placed in the frame as before, and so on, 
working until the middle of February with the earlies, when 
a batch of Keens’ Seedling may be introduced, and also 
Wellington and Oscar, and a month later the British Queen 
and other late sorts, the last lot being introduced about 
the middle of April. It is not necessary to place the pots 
on a bed of leaves after the middle of February, nor before 
that time if the pots are well filled with roots, and the buds 
well developed; but it is desirable to have them in a cold 
pit, frame, or house for a few weeks previous to introducing 
them into the house where they are to fruit. There is no 
better place than a cold vinery, or orchard-house, where 
they will be kept rather dry until wanted, or during winter 
if they remain there so long. 

Where there is a number of Peach-houses and vineries 
that are started at intervals, no difficulty will be experienced 
in forcing Strawberries, a quantity being kept ready in cool 
frames, or houses, to be drafted into the vineries and placed 
on shelves as the houses are set to work, the temperature 
required for forcing Vines suiting Strawberries exactly. I 
can remember the time when it was very common to force 
Strawberries in Pine-stoves, introducing them at once from 
a cold frame into a succession-house, with a temperature of 
55° or 60° by night, and keeping them there until the fruit 
was set, when they were introduced into the fruiting- 
house, the temperature being 652 at night, and from 75° to 
80° by day. Roasted in this way, I have known a fair crop 
obtained, the Roseberry being the favourite; but now we 
must have a good many mouthfuls, and of good quality, 


instead of a taste. This can only be effected by bringing | 
on the plants gradually, and not forcing very hard until the | 


fruit is set; and not then except to obtain fruit very early. 
A temperature of 60° from fire heat is as much as the 
Strawberry will bear. 

I need not enter upon the cultivation of Strawberries in 
vineries, nor treat of successional crops, an epitome of the 
temperature above will suffice. For the first fortnight the 
heat should be 40° by night, 45° by day; during the second 
fortnight, 45° by night, and 50° by day; in the third fort- 
night, 50° by night, and 55° by day; in the fourth fortnight, 
55° by night, and 60° by day; and these temperatures 
should be maintained until the fruit is set, when it may be 
increased to 60° by night, and 65° by day. All these relate 
to temperatures from fire heat and on dull days. On cloudy 
days having clear intervals the thermometer may read 5° 
higher, and on bright days from 10° to 10° higher, when, the 
maximum amount of air being given, it will not matter if 
the temperature be considerably higher, always provided 
that it is from sun heat. . ae 

Perhaps one of the best modes of growing Strawberries is 
on shelves in cool vineries or orchard-houses. They also 
succeed admirably on the borders of orchard-houses, provid- 
ing the trees are not so close together as to shade them too 
much ; but, taken all in all, the best place is a shelf 15 inches 
from the roof in front or both sides of a span-roofed house, or 
at back and in front of a lean-to one, the back being occupied 
with early, and the front with later sorts. Of the early 
kinds, Black Prince, Eliza (Rivers’s), Eclipse, Keens’ Seed- 
ling, and Oscar are excellent ; and of the later sorts, British 
Queen (extra good in an orchard-house or cool vinery) 
Carolina Superba, La Constante, Sir Harry, and Sir Charles 
Napier. These being raised in the manner previously stated, 
should be kept on the borders during the winter rather dry. 


About the middle of March they should be cleared of the 
dead leaves, and the pots cleaned and placed on the shelves, 
first of all putting on these, grass side downwards, a turf or 
turves, exactly the width of the shelf, and 1 inch or 1} inch 
thick. If turves are not to be had, a lath, three-quarters of an 
inch wide and 1 inch deep, nailed on both edges of the upper 
side of each shelf, will leave on a nine-inch shelf a space 
7} inches wide and 1 inch deep. Fill this with two-thirds 
loam and one-third cowdung half-rotted, or rotten manure 
-of any kind, and on this stand the pots. Keep moist until 
growth fairly commence, and afterwards water freely, using 
weak liquid manure until the fit change colour, when 
water alone will do. The usual treatment given to these 
cool houses suits Strawberries exactly, abundance of air and 
light being given and a good syringing, but a close moist 
atmosphere should never exist. 

These plants will prolong the Strawberry season at least 

a fortnight or three weeks, the earlier kinds being ripe in 
the latter part of May, and the late ones succeeding them, 
just ee the earlier varieties are coming in from the open 
ground. 

The plants once fruited are of no further use unless planted 
| in the open garden, where they may yield a few fruit in 
autumn, and be very prolific years afterwards, especially on 
soils where Strawberries yield plentiful crops of leaves and 
but little fruit. In such I have found plants that have been 
forced in pots afford excellent crops when others yielded 
little but leaves. 

In conclusion, fill the house with tobacco smoke whenever 
green fly appears, always letting the plants be dry at the 
time. Once growth has commenced never allow the soil to 
become dry, but keep it well watered. Never use saucers, 
| they rot the roots by keeping the soil sour ; use sods in pre- 
ference, or set the pots on a shelf with laths nailed on the 
edges, filling the shallow trough thus formed with rich 
compost, for the water then drains away and the roots run 
| both in the sods and soil. Keep near the glass, and allow 
the plants air above, beneath, and all round, and plenty 
| of it. Give manure water after the fruit is set as often as 
you like, but let it be weak, and use no more fire heat than 
is necessary to maintain a steady progressive growth. Grow 
plants anywhere, securing these conditions, and the result 
will be an abundant crop of excellent fruit; but that must 
exist in embryo before commencing to force.—G. ABBEy. 


WARDIE LODGE, 
Tue ResripENcE or Miss Horr. 


Tuis beautiful suburban residence is situated upon an 
eminence overlooking the Firth of Forth, about two miles 
distant from Edinburgh. ‘The mansion is a commodious 
structure of Grecian architecture; and from the principal 
windows a magnificent panoramic view is obtained of the 
| noble estuary of the Forth, stretching like a gigantic mirror 
for several miles to the west, and reflecting from its glassy 
| surface the image of many a smiling town, and village, and 
mansion, on its northern banks, as well as of the fertile 
fields and varied park and woodland scenery along its 
southern shore, receding behind the undulating and varied 
country that lies beyond, until obscured in the shadowy 
outline of the Ochil Hills. 

The grounds around the mansion are about four acres in 
extent, and are laid out in a style well suited to the 
rich landscape with which they are brought in contrast. 
Running the entire length of the western boundary, which 
descends with a steep incline towards the sea, is a broad 
belt of trees serving the double purpose of shelter and 
ornament, and through which flows a small stream of water, 
leaping onward with increasing speed as it nears the sea. 
This has been converted into what may be called a sub- 
alpine garden, which in summer forms a pleasing relief from 
the flower garden ; here are introduced nearly all the native 
plants usually found in similar situations, as well as exotics 
ofa kindred nature, and so carefully and tastefully are they 
disposed that one is almost constrained to believe that they 
have been placed there by the hand of nature. At the bottom 
of this incline, and forming the northern boundary, is a border 
devoted exclusively to the cultivation of herbaceous plants, 
for the purpose of testing their ornamental qualities, or uses 


ae 
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in floral decoration. As soon as any member of this group 
is found worthy of a better position it is removed to the 
mixed flower-border in another part of the garden. 

Ascending towards the flower garden the first landing is 
upon a finely-shaven lawn to the west of the house, 
margined by a semicircular border about 8 feet wide, which 
is set apart for the cultivation of hardy plants with orna- 
mental foliage, and backed by scarlet Pentstemons, of which 
a variety called Aurora is the most effective. Here are 
arranged with strict regard to ornament every variegated 
and silvery-looking plant procurable, interspersed with 
crimson Plantago and other dark-foliaged plants, forming a 
combination at once striking and effective. 

On entering the flower garden there is a magnificent 
border extending nearly 60 yards to the right, at the 
back of which runs a low wall covered with a rare and 
valuable collection of trellis plants. The border is about 
10 feet wide, and contains an admirable collection of the 
most ornamental herbaceous plants, intermixed with China 
and Tea Roses ; dwarf Dahlias, and a great variety of other 
half-hardy plants being also introduced in their season. 

The successful arrangement of this border to produce the 
effect which it maintains for several months every year must 
be a matter of no small ingenuity, and proves what may be 
accomplished by a thorough devotion to the pleasures of a 
garden, and the cultivation of artistic taste. The effect of 
nearly all the attempts that I have hitherto seen in that 
way proved the very reverse of Miss Hope’s, making one 
truly thankful to fall back on the “Red, White, and Blue” 
—namely, Cerastium, Lobelia, and Tom Thumbs, with which 
the gardening world has now become familiar, and which 
are so acceptable in the present day because they do not 
vex us with the study of scientific names, and their har- 
monious blendings can be acquired as easily as the rule 
of three. 

T observed on my last visit that this border had recently 
been enriched with several patches of that handsomest of 
all winter-blooming plants which I shall here take the 
liberty of calling Helleborus niger var. grandiflora. The 
history of the plant I at present fail to remember, but it 
either originated or was introduced by some one in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and is yet chiefly confined to 
that locality. All the so-called varieties that I have 
procured from different parts of the country are only slight 
variations of the ordinary Christmas Rose; whereas the 
plant in question is double its size both in foliage and 
flowers, blooms fully six weeks earlier, and instead of the 
peduncle being one-flowered as is mostly the habit of the 
Christmas Rose, it produces four or five on a stem, of a rosy 
blush colour, and is in perfection during November. 

Ascending to a terrace and passing by the greenhouse and 
stoves, which are rich in Ferns and ornamental-foliaged 
plants, we arrive at that portion of the garden allotted to 
the exhibition of bedding plants, which is neatly laid out in 
grass, and contains upwards of twenty figures. This has 
for several years been one of the most attractive and best- 
arranged flower gardens in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
T have annually paid avisit to this lovely spot when arrayed 
in its summer beauty, but having read and heard much of a 
novel method of filling these beds in winter with German 
Greens of various colours, whereby a very striking effect 
was produced, I resolved, as I confess I had my own doubts 
regarding this association, to visit the place and judge for 
myself. Although arriving a little after daybreak in rather 
a wintry morning towards the end of January, I had the 
good fortune to be conducted through this portion of the 
garden by its active and intelligent proprietress, who kindly 
pointed out every object of interest, detailing the system 
of management with scientific and business-like precision. 
My first impression almost led me to believe that the beds 
were a series of beautiful rockwork formed of branching 
coral of apppropriate colours, and even upon a more minute 
inspection I failed to realise almost any affinity between the 
vegetable so employed and that used for culinary purposes. 
Tt seems to be the variety known to botanists as Brassica 
oleracea prolifera, which, to use a common phrase, is tough 
and leathery in texture, rugged and artistical in outline, 
and dwarf and uniform in habit. The colours chiefly pre- 
dominating are crimson and mauve, dark purple, white, and 
sulphur, tipped with green. These are arranged in rings 


{ 


and panels in the usual way, the centre of the beds being 
generally filled with some pretty dwarf Conifer; and the 
margins as well as the divisions of the panels are composed 
of variegated tree Ivy, Stachys lanata, Cerastium tomen- 
tosum, Arabis albida variegata, A. mollis variegata, A. lucida 
variegata, and the like. The result is, that the garden, eyen at 
this gloomy season, is as brilliant in colouring and as rich 
and effective in display as at any period in the summer or 
autumn. Miss Hope had these beds. planted for several 
years with ornamental shrubs, hardy Heaths, bulbs, and 
other spring flowers at a great expense; but she found that 
from the beginning of November to the end of February, 
although the garden might be said to be clothed, it was 
truly a winter garden after all. She therefore resolved to 
use every endeavour to find out something that would give 
the beds a summer dress even in the bleakest season. 
Having discovered what she considered a suitable subject, 
and for which in the meantime I fear we can find no 
substitute, she has, by careful cultivation and judicious 
selection, brought her place to such perfection as has lately 
received the commendations of the best authorities. 

I left much pleased with all that I had seen, and 
impressed more forcibly than before with the truths of the 
preacher and the poet, that “We live but to learn,” and 
“cather as we go.”—JameEs Ran. 


GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


Hap Mr. Poynter used narrow strips of india-rubber 
the whole length of the rafter beneath the glass, and four 
screws with india-rubber collars to fasten each square to 
the rafter, he would not have found glazing without putty 
so difficult nor so ineffectual; and had he run a groove in 
the centre of each rafter between the squares of glass, he 
would not have found any ill-effects arising from rain.— 
Wituram McLetian, Wemyss Castle, Fife. . 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


EPIDENDRUM DICHROMUM var. AMABILE (Beautiful Two- 
coloured Epidendrum).—WNat. ord., Orchidacee. Linn., Gy- 
nandria Monandria. Found on branches of shrubs near 
rivers in Bahia. Imported by Messrs. Low & Co., Clapton 
Nursery. Flowers rose-coloured, but liable to vary to white. 
—(Bot. Mag., t. 5491.) 

MoRENIA FRAGRANS (Fragrant Morenia). — Nat. ord., 
Palme. Linn., Diccia Hexandria. A small Palm, native 
of Peru, Columbia, and elsewhere in South America.—(Ibid , 
t. 5492. 

oe Saunpersit (Mr. Saunders’s Agave).—WNat. ord., 
Amaryllidacee. JZinn., Hexandria Monogynia. Probably a 
native of Mexico. Flowers yellowish green.—(Ibid., t. 5493.) 

C@LOGYNE FUSCESCENS var. BRUNNEA (Reddish-brown 
Ceelogyne).—Nat. ord., Orchidaceer. Linn., Gynandria Mon- 
andria. Native of Moulmein. Re-introduced by Messrs. 
Low & Co. “It flowers in the winter months, and con- 
tinues in beauty for several weeks. Itis amongst the best 
of the Cologynes.”—(Lbid., t. 5494.) 

Manerria micans (Showy Manettia). — Nat. ord., Rubi- 
acee. ILinn., Tetrandria Monogynia. Messrs. Veitch and 
Son, King’s Road, Chelsea, have it from their collector in 
South America, Mr. Pearce, who found it at Muna, at an 
elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet. Stove climber; flowers 
orange red.—(Ibid., t. 54.95.) 

ARISHMA PAPILLOSUM (Papillose Arisema). — Nat. ord., 
Aroidee. Linn., Moncecia Monandria. Native of the Nil- 
gherry Mountains, and of central Ceylon, at an elevation of 
4000 to 6000 feet. “The large tuberous roots are used as 
a medicine by the Cingalese, and sometimes called ‘Snake- 
root.’ ’—(Ibid., t. 5496.) 

Rosr—Bernard Palissy. Raised by M. Margottin, Bourg- 
la-Reine, near Paris. Colour reddish carmine, habit ex- 
cellent.—(Floral Mag., pl. 229.) 

PrtuntAs.—Jubilee, rosy-lilac, barred and veined with dark 
maroon. Charming, white with purplish maroon bars and 
veins. Raised by i{r. Bull, Chelsea.—(Ibid., pl. 230.) 

Azatuma—Fascination. Raised by Mr. Ivery, Dorking, and 


has won a first-class certificate from the Royal Botanic 
Society. The female parent was A. tricolor, and the male 
A. Criterion. Colour light rose, irregularly banded at the 
edge with white; upper petals spotted in the centre with 
crimson.—(Jbid., pl. 231.) 

Fucustas. — Lucrezia Borgia, raised by E. Banks, Esq., 
Sholden. Sepals crimson, well reflexed; petals purple, 
blotched with red. The Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society gave it a certificate. Fantastic, raised 
by Mr. G. Smith. Sepals crimson, reflexed ; petals, lavender 
purple, instead of being pendant spread nearly horizontally, 
and beneath them a second corolla with petals pendant as 
usual.—(Tbid., pl. 222.) : 

Verpena—Annie. Raised by Mr. Cooling, of Bath, and 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. ‘In our opinion 3t is the 
best striped Verbena we have yet obtained, the habit being 
healthy, the trusses both abundant and good, and the colour 
pleasing and attractive. It is a blush white at the margin 
with a broad wedce-shaped stripe of carmine in the centre 
of each segment. The marking is, in fact, analogous to that 
of Striata perfecta, only in a different colour.”—(Flsrist and 
Pomologist, iv., 17.) 


ROSE CELINE FORESTIER. 


THERE is at page 110 of your Journal this question— 
“Have any of your readers experienced this result with 
regard to that excellent yellow Rose Celine Forestier—when 
grown on 2 wall it will not flower, or at any rate will flower 
very sparingly?” Yes; I have experienced that result. 
The cure is to root-prune in place, or remove and root-prune. 
I removed mine and root-pruned, and the trees have ever 
since flowered well. It must never be cut hard at the head 
if removed; after re-establishment merely cut to a good 
eye at the top of the matured shoots. It and Mdlle. Aris- 
tide require less cutting than other Tea Noisettes. None 
of them want much cutting. Celine Forestier will flower 
well also, if, planted in a circular bed, it is twisted like a 
snake and pegged down.—W. F. RapcryrFe, Tarrant Rush- 
ton, Blandford. 


NOTES FROM THE SHORES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


As one of your oldest correspondents at home I now venture 
to convert myself into your foreign correspondent, and as 
chance has afforded me an opportunity of visiting in this 
and the following month many gardens and markets in ports 
of the Mediterranean, I will send for the amusement of your 
readers a few notes on the flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
seen at each place. 

We arrived at Gibraltar on the 28th of January, and on 
landing took a stroll into the Alameda or public garden. We 
were delighted to find a most beautiful display of flowers 
growing most luxuriantly without any attempt being made 
at effect by bedding out. Scarlet Geraniums, 3 or 4 feet high, 
were growing as permanent plants amongst Aloes, many of 
them displaying their graceful flower-stems with buds; the 
Almond tree flowers were just opening, and Tritonia aurea 
appeared to be quite at home and to have spread freely 
amongst the other plants. A lilac-coloured trailing Fu- 
maria (?) was also very showy; the Prickly Pears were at 
rest; whilst the yellow Cytisus and abundance of a small 
white Jonquil, with a most disagreeable scent, formed a 
pleasing contrast to the Scarlet Geraniums, mixed with the 
tropical foliage of the Palm trees. We were pleased to 
notice that several new plants had recently been put in— 
Cupressus Lambertiana, and, we thought, Wellingtonia 
gigantea, with several plants of, what we thought to be, the 
Castor-Oil tree, but which, whatever tropical plant it was, 
appeared to require protection. We did not notice amongst 
the wild plants and weeds any thing that could not be found 
at home. 

We visited the market at 7 a.., and found a most lively 
scene, the place being crowded with Moors in their charac- 
teristic dress, and Spanish peasantry with their decorated 
mules and asses laden with vegetables, fruit, and poultry. 
The stalls were well filled with Oranges, both common and 
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the small Tangiers; Lemons very fine; but not any Limes 
nor Grapes. Shaddocks were small, Walnuts large, other 
Nuts small and poor. Sugar-Cane was also on sale, but 
poor and unripe. The vegetables were very good and abun- 


dant—splendid Broccoli, large Lettuces, Radishes very - 


large, but exceedingly tender and well grown, Endives well 
blanched, fine-sized fresh-grown Carrots, Turnips, Parsnips, 
Onions, and Leeks. There were some Peas, but with small 
and ill-filled pods, and a few handfuls of poor Asparagus. 
Of dried fruits Figs in various ways, Cherries, Chestnuts 
without husks and peel, were offered in casks for cooking 
purposes ; also Olives green and black, and we need hardly 
say that Garlic was also there inabundance. We must not 
forget to mention the Yams, of which there were two varie- 
ties, and new Potatoes of a fair size. Jerusalem Artichokes 
were abundant, but very poor in quality. The cut flowers 
were Roses, Stocks, Geraniums, Heliotropes, and abundance 
of the single Roman Narcissus. 

We took a peep at the poultry, but searched in vain for 
the well-known white-faced Spanish fowl. Strange to say 
we could not find the smallest trace of that breed; but the 
birds appeared to be fair ordinary cross-breeds, evidently 
with a strong cross of the plump, round top-knotted Polish 
form. Hares, snipe, and quail were the only game on sale; 
and amongst the butchers’ stalls kid appeared the only 
novelty. 

The fish on sale were small and poor, but some of them of 
queer unknown forms—eels, soles, red and grey mullet, 
bonetas, ink fish, bream, or rather a fish very like it, sar- 
dines, shrimps, and oysters. 

Outside the market we found droves of she-goats, and 
were much amused to see them being milked at each cus- 
tomer’s door as required; evidently a very excellent mode 
of securing an abundant supply of the pure article without 
the assistance of the iron-tailed cow, so well known at home. 
—CCLEBS. 


COTTON SEEDS. 


Sivcz I last wrote I have received from Isaac Watts, Esq., 
Hon. Sec. to the Cotton Supply Association, six samples of 
the following kinds—viz., Sea Island, Orleans, Peruvian, 
Egyptian, Guayaquil, and Carthagena, with an intimation 
that I may have more if wanted. I have now in my pos- 
session as much as would serve about forty. If any more is 
wanted I will get it. I forgot to say in my last that the 
young plants should be carefully repotted, as they fill the 
pots with roots—Jonn HaGvue, 36, Mount Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


GISHURST COMPOUND versus SCALE. 


In continuation of your answer to “Reaper,” in last 
week’s Journal, perhaps I may be allowed to say, that where 
orchard-house or wall trees have been much infested with 
mussel scale we have found Gishurst to be most efficacious 
when applied without more water than necessary to make 
a thick lather with a painter's brush on the top of the cake 
in the box, this lather to be well painted over the stems and 
all parts where the scale is observed, but avoiding the buds. 
In November, 1863, I described in this Journal an experi- 
ment made on some old wall trees so blighted year after 
year as not to bear at all, that a first year’s application to 
some of the trees had led to some fruit and a comparatively 
healthy appearance of the wood, and that all the trees were 
to be subjected to a strong Gishurst treatment, the result of 
which I would communicate. I may now state that, with 
this second year’s application (eight ounces to the gallon), 
all the trees bore some fine fruit, some of them fair 
crops (trees which for at least eight years had not ripened 
fruit), and that the quantity of fruit-buds and healthy 
appearance of the wood give great promise for this year. 
About a month ago we washed them again with 8 ounces 
to the gallon, with the exception of one Pear tree which had, 
we believe, never been previously treated, and which was in 
some parts of its branches and twigs entirely coated with 
mussel seale, to this we have applied lather from the box as 
above described. With your permission I will hereafter 
describe the result,—G. W. 
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WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

As soon as the ground becomes mellow let all the crops 
coming on have a thorough hoeing or surface-stirring. This 
is of the utmost importance at this period, but should not 
be done until the ground is somewhat dry. Asparagus, in 
mild weather, that in frames or pits should have abundance 
of air after the shoots have made their appearance. Prepare 
ground for permanent beds. If the soil works well, plenty 
of good rotten stable manure should be used in their for- 
mation. Carrots, a little seed of the Early Horn may now be 
sown on a sheltered warm border when the soil is dry and 
works freely. Those in frames should be thinned when an 
inch or two high. Horseradish, prepare the ground for plant- 
ing, dig it two spits deep. No manure should be dug in 
unless the ground is very poor. Jerusalem Artichokes may 
now be planted. Onions, plant those bulbs of last year which 
begin to grow. This will be found very useful where there 
is a scarcity of sound ones. They may also be planted for 
seed. Parsley, a sowing should be: made as soon as the 
ground is in a fit state to receive the seed. Peas, make a 
sowing of Knight’s Dwarf Marrow; at the same time, to keep 
up a succession, two or three crops must be sown of those 
sorts which come in for use quickly, to be ready before the 
Marrows. Potatoes, plant some on a warm sheltered border 
if the weather is mild and favourable. Spinach, a few rows 
may be sown between the early Peas, if there is a scarcity 
of the autumn-sown. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Clear away the dead leaves from Strawberry plants, and 
remove superfluous runners from the Alpine Strawberry. All 
should not be removed, as the runners generally bear better 
than the old plants. Look to the Fig trees, prune and train 
those that require it, tying and bending the strong shoots 
down, which will induce them to push out a number of very 
short-jointed bearing shoots. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Well-grown annuals contribute much to the gaiety of the 
garden; and although not quite so well adapted for masses 
as some of our half-hardy plants, they are very eligible for 
borders and mixed beds. They are frequently treated with 
too much kindness, sown in soil of too rich a character, and, 
of course, run too much to leaf. We would advise all those 
who have the means to devote two little frames to their 
especial cultivation at this period, the one with bottom heat, 
the other without it. That with bottom heat would be 
better with a plunging material possessmg a heat of 70°, 
the pots placed close to the clear glass roof, and matted up 
at night. The other frame, without bottom heat, should be 
raised about a foot above the ground level, where water 
cannot possibly stand, and should be filled to within a foot 
of the glass with cinder ashes. They should both be well 
watered with boiling water to destroy all insects previous to 
placing the pots. The tender and half-hardy kinds must be 
raised in the frame with heat, managing the sowings so as 
to afford a succession according to the period at which they 
are required to bloom. Whe hardy kinds, however, will 
have to be removed to the cold frame as soon as an inch 
high; they would then harden off in a couple of weeks, and 
be ready for turning out in the borders. The tender annuals, 
if drawing in the warm frame, might be removed to warm 
and light shelves in the greenhouse or other structures. 
The soil for hardy annuals should be chiefly plain loam ; 
this will be found to produce sturdier plants than rich 
vegetable matters, and much blossom in proportion to the 
amount of foliage. As soon as the frost is out of ground, 
and the surface in a fit state to rake, the beds for planting 
Ranunculuses must be brought toa perfect level. It is a very 
important object to insure success in the cultivation of this 
flower that the roots be placed no deeper than 13 inch. 
Should they be either deeper or more shallow a new and 
smaller root is formed at this depth, to the serious injury 
of the plant. The distance between the rows should be 
6 inches. A little rockwork, made to hide unsightly objects 
or to harmonise with others, may be introduced with advan- 
tage in many places, and planted with many of the common 
hardy plants, such as Wallflowers, Indian Pinks, Aubrietia 
purpurea, Alyssum saxatile, Cerastium tomentosum, Ferns, 
Hragarias, Geum coccineum—some to he disposed in the 


recesses, and others in the more prominent parts according 
to their natural habits of growing in sunshine or shade. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Scarlet and other Pelargoniums that were taken up from 
the beds in the autumn to be placed in heat to start them 
into growth. Acacia, Mimosa, Gnidia, Diosma, Boronia, 
Pultenza, Epacris, and other such plants should be regularly 
examined to clear them of all dirt, to scrape off any moss, 
&e., that may have grown on the surface of the mould, and 
to'surface them with a little fresh soil; and any plants that 
have grown with a loose habit to be tied up. In severe 
weather, such as we are experiencing, when it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep fires both day and night, the soil 
in the pots near the pipes or flues is soon dried up, and 
frequent waterings are necessary; the water to be kept in 
the house during the night, and given to the plants in the 
morning. Be careful not to let things in bloom suffer for 
want of water, giving weak liquid manure to Salvias, Ca- 
mellias, &e., and use every means to preserve the beauty of 
specimens in bloom as long as possible. Let all the plants 
be tied with the least possible delay; for it is difficult to 
tie a plant so as not to look somewhat stiff, formal, and 
therefore unnatural, and the sooner all this description of 
work is done the better specimens will look when in bloom 
late in the season. No time should be lost in arranging, 
cleaning, and pruning the plants occupying the borders of 
the conservatory. When the health, or habit, or other con- 
siderations, render it desirable that the season of blooming 
should be retarded, pruning may be performed later. Pot 
Verbenas to supply cuttings; Heliotropes may also be 
placed in heat for the same purpose. Fuchsias should be 
set to work, and cuttings obtained as soon as the shoots 
are sufficiently forward. 

STOVE. 

Increase atmospheric moisture in proportion to heat and 
light. Look sharp after insects; the snails are very fond of 
the young buds of Orchids, at this period undergoing a sort 
of malting process. Some early Achimenes, Gloxinias, &c., 
must be set to work. Some of the Ipomeas, Echites, Per- 
gularias, the Stephanotis, &c., may be trimmed in, disrooted 
if necessary, and plunged in a moderate bottom heat, using 
but little water until root-action commences. Some of the 
Hchites are easily rooted in this way, and will endure avast 
amount of drought. A small hotbed, as advised last week, 
is most useful to receive fresh-potted plants and to excite 
others. into growth from which it is desirable to obtain 
cuttings ; itis also a very suitable place for striking cuttings 
of Verbenas, &c:—W, Kane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Our of doors did nothing but trench and turn over ridged- 
up ground, so as to sweeten it by exposure to the frost, the 
best of all pulverisers of stiff soil. The rougher this turning 
over ridges the better, in order that the frosty air may have 
more surface on which to act, and thus far we agree with 
our observing correspondent, ‘“‘Wyusipn,”’ page 111. But 
in trenching and ridging-up very stiff clayey soil for the 
first time, we would, on the other hand, not care about 
leaving it so rough when frost was expected. In these cir- 
cumstances we have admired first-rate workmen, as we 
used to feel a pride in doing in our younger days, turning 
in the top spit in small spadesfulls, or breaking it if in large 
ones, and then placing the last and deepest spit as high and 
angular-ridged as possible, both sides of the ridge shining in 
the sun with the spade marks, and no attempt made to 
pulverise or remove these. On these shining, smooth, 
compact spadefuls or lumps, the frost exercised a penetrating 
and crumbling power, which it could not have done if they 
had been left in smaller, detached, and broken-up pieces. 
Just so in the case of other materials, the more solid and 
compact any body is left, the more in general will it be in- 
fluenced by heat or by cold. 

Over and over again, we have noticed the same thing in 
stiff land ploughed up early, and left to be acted on by the 
frosts of winter. In many such cases the frost proved a 
more efficient pulveriser than all the improved cultivators, 
and clod-crushers. The whole matter wants ventilation, 
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however, as many mistakes are made from thinking that 
merely opening the surface of the soil to air, is synony- 
mous with letting the heat of the summer in. The very 
reverse is the case, as we have proved over and over 
Sa. thermometers placed in the soil, the soil beneath 
al gravel walk being warmer in summer than similar 
soil at similar depths under soil nicely pulverised and turned 
at the surface. Cf course, in winter, the circumstances were 
reversed. When we surface-stir, and fork over borders in 
summer, we would like it to be clearly understood, that it is 
done for other purposes than giving an increased temperature 
to the border, as that, and watering, too, unless with heated 
water, will lower the temperature. We must thus often 
lower the temperature, even when we wish to raise it. 

Partly on this account we would wish to direct prominent 
attention to the article of Mr. Fowler, page 125, on the 
aération of borders. It will be observed that he increases 
the heat of the border by letting the warm air of the day cir- 
eulate through it and beneath it, not by breaking up the 
surface. Were we in a position to do new work, we cer- 
tainly would keep such an article in mind. It may, perhaps, 
be recollected that the most wonderful produce of the Bar- 
barossa Grape, at the Under-Secretary’s in the Phenix 
Park, Dublin, was from a Vine growing in a border aérated 
very much as Mr. Fowler describes. 

With regard to the last sentence of the Editors’ answer to 
“Wresipe,” page 111, beginning thus—“ Consolidating the 
earth over the roots of fruit trees is one of the most fatal of 
practices,” with all due respect we have a suspicion that 
there are two sides to the question here. We have seen 
Apricots gathered from trees (and the whole of the space in 
which the roots grew was either paved, pitched over, or 
hard-gravelled over), such as we have never seen beaten from 
a border with its surface nicely loosened. There generally 
was a space of 18 or 24 inches square left exposed at the 
bole of the tree, on which a pail of soapsuds could be poured 
in summer; but even without that we have known such 
trees produce heavily for many years, when all they could 
obtain in the way of humidity must have chiefly been from 
absorbing the moisture from the surrounding soil, rather 
than that from the soil in which the roots were placed. 
Similar circumstances have been related by Mr. Beaton and 
others, and we think also by ourselves. We presume the 
great fruitfulness in such cases was owing to the thorough 
perfecting of the wood, and the greater heat that the ground 
obtained from the solid compact surface over the roots. 
Such facts, which may often be noticed, have led us to the 
conclusion that, in the case of some hardy but rather tender 
frnits which seldom do well in cold situations, they should 
have a trial ¥y planting and training them thinly on a bank 
sloping to the south, the surface of the bank being made 
firm by concreting or tarring, dnd merely openings Jeft in 
the soil for giving water when deemed necessary. If the 
borders shou'd be arated according to Mr. Fowler's plan so 
much the better, but we anticipate great results alike from 
the absorption, conduction, and reflection of heat. Would 
some of our young experimentalists give the matter a fair 
trial? Many are trying their success with Mr. Rivers’s 
eurate’s vinery. When once the Vines are established let 
it be tried what flagging or concreting the surface would do, 
instead of the slates, which, if loose, keep the heat from the 
ground. Of course holes could be left for watering. We 
shall have some faith in firm surfaces absorbing, conducting, 
and reflecting heat, until the whole idea has been proved 
wrong, and we make a present of it to our young friends to 
try and experimentalise on a small seale, and then report 
results. Right or wrong, we have grounded many of our 
practical advices on such observed facts, such as counselling 
the firm packing of soil in pots for fruiting plants, and the 
attempt at least to establish the axioms “ If you wish plants 
to grow freely, keep the soil open; if you wish them to flower 
or fruit freely, keep the soil firm.” At the same time no 
theory shonld be ridden too hard, and there are plenty of 
hardy orchard trees to which the remarks of our Editors too 
thoroughly apply ; but we have been alluding to fruit plants 
rather too tender for our northern climate, and where sun 
heat must be made the most of as an element of success. 

Dwarf Kidney Beans.—Potted-off a lot, and sowed more 
where there was alittle heat for them. After this season 
every hole and corner under glass will be crammed, and the 
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contest will be between the useful and the ornamental. 
The above mode of transplanting is chiefly to be commended 
for saving room, otherwise it would be less trouble and 
labour to sow at once in pots or in beds, where they were 
designed to perfect their produce. Wherever the cramming 
system under glass has to be resorted to, making the 
most of space is always attended with much additional 
labour. For instance: these moveable boxes of Beans may 
be sown anywhere under shelves or stages, where there is a 
heat approaching 60°. As soon as the Beans are up they 
must be placed in a position where there is light, to prevent 
them being drawn; and as soon as the stem appears—that 
is, when three leaves appear above the seed leaves—the 
plants should be turned into pots, say at this season five 
plants into an eight-inch pot, using rich light soil that has 
previously been warmed. These pots may also stand close 
together until the plants begin to incommode each other, 
when they must be thinned to perfect their produce; most 
room being needed just when the plants arein bloom. By 
this means much room is saved until the plants approach 
their full growth, but the labour is much increased. Just 
think of the difference between sowing at oncein pots andin 
a bed of earth, and doing nothing more except watering and a 
little syringing until the erop is gathered; but then, thus 
to save labour, much space and heating under glass are re- 
quired. We have several times grown them economically 
in a pit of six lights by sowing at once in the soil. The six 
lights made three successions—sown at intervals of three 
weeks. The seeds were placed in rows 2 feet apart, and 
when well above ground were earthed up, so as to leave a 
trench between them. When the first two lights came into 
a bearing state, and had produced a little, seeds were sown 
in the trench, and by the time they were up and needed 
more room the first crop was removed, and so on with the 
second and third division, adding a little leaf mould to the 
second and third-crop sowing in the trench, before earthing 
up with the soil in which the first crop grew. We have had 
four successions in the same place by using manure water 
and a little fresh soil to every crop. Thus in six lights we 
have had from nine to twelve successions. It required a little 
caleulation to make sure of the succession crop being up and 
needing more room as the first crop was becoming exhausted. 
Sometimes, to continue the bearing as long as possible and 
yet to give room to the succession crop, we have pruned the 
wasted | parts, cut off the older leaves, or run a string along 
each side of the rows to confine them until the fruit was 
obtained. 

This successional plan we found more profitable than any 
doctoring of the old plants, so as to keep them on in a bear- 
ing state. After May and June, if well treated with rich 
soil and manure waterings, and closely picked, the same 
plants will produce until frost destroy them; but earlier, and 
kept constantly under glass, the plants do not produce alike 
continuously and profitably. Growing such in pits is gene- 
rally better than placing them in forcing-houses, especially 
after April, as after that time, if there is a thrips about the 
place it will find its way to the Kidney Beans. In fact, it 
is no bad plan to place a few plants in a vinery or Peach- 
house as a sort of bait; for if no thrips appear on a Kidney 
Bean you may rest pretty certain that you have none in the 
house. If they do appear the Beans should be taken out, 
carrying the plant out as carefully as possible, so that not 
a single insect should be shaken off. Whether in pits 
or houses, syringing with clear soot water is a good thing 
for keeping them clean. When they do become infested, the 
washing and smoking that would be necessary to clean 
them would cost as much as the produce wonld be worth. 
The most economical plan would be to take the bulk of the 
produce, clean the place, lime and sulphur-wash all the 
walls and woodwork, and smoke with a little burning sul- 
phur, taking care that the fumes have access to nothing 
that has life, or if the plants should be deciduous, that the 
bnds are dormant and the wood well ripened. 

We are thus particular as to these Beans, as we believe 
that when grown under glass the produce has a sweetness 
and tenderness peculiarly their own. ‘There is little dif- 
ference in the dwarf kinds, but in general those that pro- 
duce clean, not mottled, pods are the most liked, though 
some of the latter are equally juicy and sweet. The small 
Newington, when the pods are gathered about 2 inches or 
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rather less in length, are very nice when cooked whole. The 
flavour of the Bean is thus better secured than when the pods 
are cut up or whittled into little morsels. These and other 
vegetables are often sadly spoiled. The last time we sat at a 
public dinner party the sight of the vegetables was more than 
enough. What had been good Beans looked as if they had 
been sweltering for a fortnight in the sun on the top of a 
rubbish-heap. Soft boiling water and a little dash of carbo- 
nate of soda, with even common attention, would have made 
all the difference between the enticing and the revolting. 

Other matters in the kitchen garden and fruit garden 
much the same as in previous weeks, as the frost has pre- 
vented much being done. In the orchard-house, proceeded 
with painting the trees and whitewashing the wall, or rather, 
thinly covering it, the wash being fresh lime dulled with 
blueblack, and a good portion of flowers of sulphur. We 
have not washed the wall much after syringing well with 
the warm water, and will, therefore, put on the finishing 
wash of lime and sulphur rather thin, so as to fill up any 
holes that may be left. Last season, in July, we found a 
trace of spider, and on washing open parts of the wall with 
sulphur and soft soap water, we soon got rid of them by 
shutting up early when the sun was in the house. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Went on potting, &e., as in previous weeks. The frost 
being sharp, protection gave us but little trouble, as we 
allowed it to remain night and day, except in the case of 
Cucumbers, Potatoes, Strawberries, &c., in heat. In such 
dull frosty weather, this gives a great relief where much is 
done in the way of covering and protection. Having nothing 
very particular to record, we would give a few words to our 
friends, the window gardeners, taking a number of matters 
in a random way. 

Old Scarlet Geraniwns Rotting“ ALPHA” says she cram- 
med some boxes in the faggot-style as we recommended, and 
put them in a spare room without fire, watered them at 
Christmas, and what with frost and damp they are rotting.” 
Very sorry; such plants should have been packed firmly in 
soil, either dampish, or made so by watering, and then 
covered on the surface with an inch or two of dry soil. When 
frost set in, the plants and the box should have been covered 
either with cloths or a little dry hay. Watering should have 
been let alone until the plants began to break. In a cold 
place we are satisfied if they thus break in March—that will 
be time enough. 

Scarlet Geraniwms for the Window.—No plan tried beats 
Mr. Beaton’s Harry Moore’s. Supposing the box to be filled 
for 1865:—lLet the plants become rather dry after Septem- 
ber, pick off the leaves before the end of October, and take 
the boxes to a spare room, or garret, before the plants are 
touched with frost; protect them from frost when it comes ; 
uncover, and keep near the light in fine weather. In March, 
as they break, prune away any dead points and irregular 
bits, and give a little water, not by drenching the box, but 
by making little holes with a pointed stick about 6 inches 
apart, and filling these with water in the first place. By 
the time the new leaves are as large as a shilling, scrape off 
a lot of the surface soil, stir up the rest a little, water with 
water about 60° if needed, then top dress with fibry loam 
and old cowdung, or any other rotten manure, and water 
afterwards as needed, keeping the boxes inside until the 
20th of May. The less the plants have grown before that 
time, previded they are healthy, the more abundantly will 
they bloom, and the better will the wood be ripened for 
another year. We see no reason why a Geranium-box should 
not thus continue with the same plants, and never removing 
them, to go on blooming every summer for the space of 
twenty or even thirty years. Such plants are much easier 
kept in winter than those with luxuriant growth taken up 
out of flower-beds, the free-blooming and little growing of 
such plants in pots and boxes, are what enabled them to be 
80 easily kept in a garret, spare room, or dry cellar. We 
have known such boxes placed in a hay-loft, a little hay 
shaken over them in, December, and remaining untouched 
until March, when the young buds were breaking, and then 
they were allowed some light in fine days. They will thrive 
all the better if few of the largest leaves are not more than 
the size of a florin when placed outside the window in May. 

Fuchsias Dropping their Flowers—< Ounca’ tells us that 
her Fuchsias all dropped their bloom inside of the window 


last summer. This was owing either to want of air or want 
of water; most likely they would have done as well outside 
the window for a time. We have known Fuchsias drop 
their flowers and seem damp enough, and even the pot 
when struck emitted a heavy sound, and yet, except at the 
outsides of the balls, such plants were dry. When holes 
were made in the centre of the ball with a pointed stick, 
and then watered, or the pot was submerged in a pail of 
water for ten minutes, the blooms opened and kept on well 
enough. The plants had either been shifted when the roots 
were dry, or the fresh soil added had been left rather loose, 
and the water applied escaped by the loose soil. 

Repotting.—A great many window gardeners lose their 
plants, or render them unhealthy, by shifting them with the 
soil of the old plants dry. It is next to impossible ever to 
make the old ball and the new soil fraternise in such circum- 
stances, and the water given is repelled from the old ball as 
by a duck’s wing. Hence, in potting, the importance at 
this season of adopting one of two methods. 

First. Here is a nice Geranium or Pelargonium in a four- 
inch pot, the roots filling the pot nicely. Well, as it is de- 
sirable to grow it on with little check, the pot is well 
watered some hours before shifting, the outside hall is 
gently ruffled, and the roots disengaged before the ball is 
transferred to aérated heated soil in a six-inch pot, the soil 
being packed rather firm. In such a case, if the soil is 
rather moist, no water will be required for a time, except 
where the old ball and the new soil touch each other. 

Secondly. Here is alittle Fuchsia in a small pot growing 
slowly all the winter, and the pot now full of roots. Well, 
treat it in the same manner; but 

Thirdly. Here is a large Fuchsia in a large pot. We have 
pruned it alittle, and we are more anxious that the plant 
should be a mass of bloom, than that it should become more 
luxuriant, or larger than usual. Well, we shall suppose 
that the pot is standing on the damp floor of a cellar, in 
which case it would need no water all the winter. If it 
stood inadry garret, it might need a little, unless it was 
plunged in some damp material. Now, if the plant is 
pretty vigorous, it may thrive well in a window for several 
years, if top dressed like the boxes of Geraniums. If be- 
coming a little weakly, it is best to give it iresh soil in the 
same space of feeding-room—that is, in tke same pot, or the 
same sized pot. ‘To secure dampness of the roots in this 
case, the best plan is to shake the most of the dry earth 
away, dip the roots for ten minutes in water at 60°, let them 
drain a little, and repot in rich light loam, pretty well con- 
solidated. By this plan little water will be needed until the 
plant is growing away freely, and providing the fresh soil is 
just moist, the fresh roots will run into it all the more kindly 
from not being deluged with water. 

Let us here repeat, that next tocleanliness, nicely aérated 
warm soil for spring-shifting is a matter of great importance. 

Bulbs now showing for bloom, and in bloom, should have 
all the light possible, and when dry will relish a httle clear 
manure water. Hyacinths in glasses will be benefited by 
two or three hits of charcoal in the glasses ; but for the sake 
of observing the rooting process, there is no great pleasure 
in seeing these glasses in rooms, though they are more 
elegant than the general run of pots. The best plan is to 
grow them in pots, and keep these out of sight, by plunging 
or planting in an elegant vase or basket. Flowering 
plants may be transferred from pots to glasses, by holding 
the ball from a pot in your hands in a pail of water, 
washing away the earth, and then placing the roots in the 
glasses. When in bloom, or nearly so, such plants may be 
moved ‘to the middle of the room, or even the mantelpiece 
on a cold frosty night, but during the day they should have 
all the light possible. Some time ago we saw in a fine day 
what ought to have been a noble row of Hyacinths on the 
mantel-shelf of the sitting-room. It was something like 
transferring the worthy owners to the black hole of Calcutta. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
Lamoureux, Clark, & Co., Plymouth.—General Price Cur- 
rent and Garden Directory. 
William Davidson, 30a, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
—Select List of Seeds, Planis, and Implements. 
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John Salter, Versailles Nursery, William Street, Ham- 
mersmith.—Catalogue of Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Ponies, 
Phloxes, Variegated Plants, &c. 

E. G. Henderson & Son, Wellington Road, St. John’s 
Wood, London.—Catalogue of Flower, Vegetable, and Agricul- 
tural Seeds. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Fesrvary 18. 


The supply of out-door produce is very short in consequence of the severe 
weather, Pines continue scarce; hothouse Grapes are more than sufficient 
for the demand. The usual continental supplies are well kept up, and 
include some very good Cabbage Lettuce. Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, &c., 
are not over-plentiful, and have advanced considerably in price. New Pota- 
toes are bringing from 4d. to ls. per pound; of others there is atill a good 


supply. 
c 8s. d. 5. d Chen AS al 
Apples... ksieve 2 Otod 0} Melons .......c00:-.02 0 O0tood 0 
Apricots -doz, 0 0 0 0} Mulberries . 00 0 0 
Cherries . -Ib. 0 0 0 O| Nectarines 00 0 0 
Chestnuts .. ush. 14 0 20 0] Oranges... 5 0 10 0 
Currants, Red...4 sieve 0 0 0 0] Peaches .. OD 70) eons. 
Black. do. 0 0 O O} Pears (kitch 5 0 10 0 
Pigs...... ..doz. 00 0 0 dessert... 3.0 6 0 
Filberts . 1001bs. 40 0 0 0] Pine Apples 8 0 10 &) 
Cobs . -..do. 50 0 60 O] Plums ....... o 0 Of 
Gooseberties ..4sieve 0 0 0 0] Pomesranates Ln 
Grapes, Hamburghs lb 7 0 12 0] Quinces 00 00 
Muscats ... 0 14 0} Raspberries. 00 00 
Lemons ........ 0 10 O} Walnuts............. 40 2 0 

VEGETABLES. 

8 d. 8. 4 a. 4. sd 
each 0 Oto0 0 bunch 9 3to% 6 
00 15 0 doz. 0 0 O ( 
0 0 00 . pottle 1 6 2 fF 
2 6 5 0| Mustd. &Cress,punnet 0 2 9 0 
e 1 0 3 0} Onions ........., bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli .. n 20 30 pickling ......quart 0 & O § 
BrusselsSprouts 4 sieve 3 0 4 0| Parsley... sieve 3 6 5 1 
Cabbage ..., doz. 1 6 $8 O| Parsnips . .doz, 0 9 1 0 
Capsicums . --100 0 0 O O| Peas... quart 0 0 O 0 
Carrots .... bunch 0 7 0 10!) Potatoes -bushel 2 6 4 1 
Cauliflowe .doz, 2 0 6 0] Radishes doz. bunches 0 9 1 0 
Celery .... 2 0 38 0} Rhubarb .... bundle 0 6 1 0 
2 0 5 | Savoys doz, 2 0 4 0 
2 6 3 O| Sea-kale . basket 1 6 3 0 
0 3 O 0} Spinach 8ieva 4 0 6 0 
08 00 i 00 00 
93 AO 0) tans 
26 40 00 00 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,% We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture. 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ail- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


N. BaMany questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Earty Kino Potaro,—It has been in my possession two years. It is not 
strictly a round Potato, as.‘*E. W.’' terms it, as both round and kidney 
shaped tubers are frequently to be found attached to the same plant. It js 
not a first early, but a good second early on our light soil. It is a very 
handsome Potato, an excellent cropper, and has a smooth yellow skin with 
very few eyes. For exhibition purposes I know of no roumd Potato to 
match it, but it requires a good breadth to pick from for the reason stated 
above. Itiso’ very good flavour and keeps well. Should your correspon- 
dent feel disposed to forward his address to me, en receipt of it I shall be 
happy to forward him a few sets.—Tnomas Lockte, Culham, Oxford. 

Corracr, Ganvexens’ Dictionary (H. W.).—That published by H. G. 
Bohn ia the same as that published previously by Kent & Co. You are quite 
wrong in thinking the writer you name not * practical,” for ho is a head 
gardener at a good establishment. The others you mention still write for 
us though, for private reasons, they assume fictitions names; and many able 


men besides, whose numes have never appeared, aid ua by their . 
tions and in answering questions. ya 7 contribu 


Bovoatnvittma, &c. (K. §.).—Bougainvillaa speciosa is identical with 
B. spectabilis, a nacive of Peru and other parts of South America, Lomaria 
gibba i# a very handsome greenhouse Fern from New Caledonia, with 
stout, erect, arborescent caudex, and plumy light green fronds, 2 feep long. 
divided into linear, acute, undulated segments, which are gibbously decur- 
vent at the base; the fertile fronds with linear segments. 


Books (77. 2 ).—There are two supplements to London’s * Ine 
of Plants,” the last was published in 1855. Messrs Longman qutealros 
about price, and whether they can be supplied. There is no recent edition 
of either Paxton’s *- Botanical Dictionary” or of the ** Cottage Gardeners’ 
Dictionary.” 


Removing THe Deap Fronns or HAnpy Fenns (A Subscriber).—The 
decayed fronds are better not removed in winter, for they act to the crowns 
a8 a protection from frost. Such protection from severe weathoy is ad- 
vantag ous to the more delicate kinds; but for the common kinds it docs 
bos much matter whether the fronds are removed or not, 


Concrete WALKS (A Constant Subscriber).—A layer of stones, brick- 
bats, shells, or clinkers, 6 inches deep, to form «dry bottom; a layer of chalk 
or lime, in the proportion of one to ten of the stones or other foundation, 
and well rolled and watered, to the thickness of 3 inches, with a rise of 
2 inches in the centre; over this half an inch of gravel and lime, or fine 
chalk; water and roll well again; add one-eighth of an inch of the best 
coloured gravel, and again roll until quite solid, Have the walk 2 inches 
wider on each side than you desire, as this checks the turf and weeds from 
encroaching, and prevents the rain water getting to the foundation of the 
walk. We do not know what book you refer to. 


TRANSPLANTING Ross (Ziree-years? Subscriber).—You may remove Roses 
planted last November from now nntil the beginning of Muy. Take them 
up carefully and wrap the roots in damp moss or hay. Plant as soon after 
removal as practicable, watering well afterwards. If not removed before 
the shoots have made some growth, if would be well to wrap the stems and 
also the roots and heads in damp hay, not too much, but a little to keep 
them fresh. Water copiously after planting, daily or every other day at 
the roots, and syringe the heads night and morning, shading from bright 
sun for a few hoursin the middle of the day until the plants become esta- 
bished. In this way you will be enabled to remove the Roses; but they will 
not do so well this summer as if they were not removed. 


Kerrinc Verbenas THROUGH THE WinvER (Verbena).—The best way 
of keeping Verbenuas over the winter is to insert the cuttings in pots or pans 
2nd not too close together, in the last week in August or the beginning of 
September, in order that they may be struck before dull damp weather sets 
in. Keep them in the same pots or pans over the winter, placing them on 
a shelf near the glass in a cool, dry, airy part of any structure from which 
frost is just excluded. To pot or prick them off in autumn is unnecessary, 
as it wastes room, and many are killed in consequence of the waterings 
necessary to keep them from flagging. We have them, fifty or move in 
12-inch pans, any cutting in which will now furnish half a dozen cuttings, 
which we will patin soon in gentle heat to strike, for we find an early spring- 
struck cutting every way better than one inserted in autumn and potbound. 
In winter they should have no more water than is necessary to keep 
them alive. Verbenas and Lobelias are rather more tender than Cal- 
ceolarias, the latter bearing more moisture than Verbenas. We think your 
want of suceess is due to keeping them too damp, both as regards the at- 
mosphere and their roots, the transplanting into boxes contributing to the 
evil as much asanything. We have the same ideus as yourself respecting 
the preservation of Verbenas in a cold frame during winter, much in the 
same manner as Calceolarias, but damp is their greatest enemy, and how te 
get vid of this in a cold frame is a question difficult to answer, especially 
when they are shut up (as our Calceolarias have beon for the last three 
weeks), without once removing the covering, 


TrinminG Wot.y HepGe—Srkps or SALVIA NEMOROSA AND MELILOTUS 
LEUCANTHA (A, S. A,).—The most suitable time to cut back a Holly hedge 
is from the 1st to the 29:h of May, and the very best time is just before the 
new growths are made. The shoots come as freely from the old as from 
the young wood, and an oli thin tree will become very ornamental by 
cntting it well back. We have perfect cones of several of the variegated 
kinds that but a short time ago were not fit to be seen, but with cutting 
well in they are after a year’s growth perfect pictures. Any one having 
an old thin hedge, or a spare ugly tree, will do well to cut it to the desired 
shape during May, and by the autumn of the same year they will find it 
transformed into an ornamental object. We do not know where Salvia 
nemorosa is {o be obtuined. It is a inost ornamental herbaceous plant, and 
formsa lovely bed of pale purpte, its innumerable blossoms being bornein the 
greatest profusion from May to the end of September, and its silvery foliage 
being as bright as many ribbon plants, It is remarkable that, being of 
euch value for decorative purposes, it should not find its way into our lists of 
herbaceous plants. Seeds of Melilotus leucantha can be obtained trom 
Messrs. Sutton of Reading, and doubtless many other seedsmen. Of all 
the plants in a garden there is none which the bees visit more than Salyia 
nemorosa. 


Prunina Crimpinc Roses—Soir ror Roses (C. Bond).—In pruning the 
majority of cllmbing Roses the aim should be to thin-out the old shoots, 
and lay in the previous year's well-ripened wood, leaving the shoots at some 
length; for if cut close they will only make wood instead of flowering. 
Instead of pruning them to so many eyes, us in the case of standard Roses, 
merely thin-out the ol{ wood, and take off u few inches of their points. 
All forevight wood and the shoots that tend to cause irregularity should 
be cut clean out; but Ub: less a climbing Ko.e is pruned the move abundant 
will be the bloom. Roses for carly blooming should be pruned in February. 
The old saying, that a Rose will grow well wherever 6 Cabbage does is to 
a certain extent correct, for they both flourish in a rich soil. They like 
a deep, vich, and rather strong loam, but if you manure your soil liberally 
with half-rotten cowdung, or other not very sti nulating manure, Koses do 
very fairly on gravelly soils, having the plants on their own roots, or on the 
Manetti stock budded low. On light gravelly soils the plants on the Dog 
Rose are shortlived, and never vigorous. All Roses should be planted on 
ground well manured, and be kept mulehed with short manure, 


SapoNARIAS—N&MESIA COMPACTA (dn Amateur),—The Suponaria cala- 
brica alba, in our opinion, is not equal to the pink calabrica; the white is 
dingy, instead of clear. Instead of making alternate little beds or rings of 
the two Saponarias, we would advise alternating the pink Saponaria with 
Nemophilu insignis, the white and blue of which would contrast well with 
the pink. The Nemesia compacta is a pretty little thing, with various 
colours. Jt should be raised ina little heat, und planted out about the end 
of May. ‘They are mostly low-growing, a few inches in height. Alba has 
white flowers, insignis blue, and La Superbe rose; and compucta has often 
ull these colours. 


RENEWING VINK-HORDER—VINES IN Po1s (An Amatcur).—You seom to 

have done quite right witn your Vines, It strikes us the roots had become 
too dry. which might be a cause of the Grapes shanking. This would also 
induce the roots to run down among the drainage in search of moisture. 
3e this as it may, you have done quite right, Protect your border from 
this frost. The easiest plun for fruiting your Vines in pots would be to set 
them in your vinery, top-dress the pots with rich manure, as old cow- 
dung, and lev them break gradually, If you wish to force them, they will 
be much benefited by plunging the pots inu mild bottom heat, beginning 
at 55°, and gradually increasing the temperature in five or six weeks to 80%, 
Begin with top heat at 45%, gradually inereasing it to 66° and 70% with o 
rise of 10° from synahing, 


ee 


_ “Tnever wrote a line for it in 
_ Up my mind, that I recognised his style throughout; had I 
' seen the manuscript, I should 
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Ink For Zrxc Lapets (A Garderer).—Besides that to which you refer 
We have been told that the following is very superior. We haye never tried 
it, and shall be obliged by any one who has used it informing us if it is a 
good and permanent ink for such labels. Two drachms nitric acid, half an 
Qunee sulphate of copper, half a pint of water, mix; brighten the zinc with 
fine sand paper, and write with a clean quill pen. 

Evcwaris AMAzONICA CuLtTURE (Fatrfield).—The Eucharis amazonica— 
the E. crandiflora of botanists—is a thick-leaved, everzreen, bulbous 
Amaryllid from Granada, which will s‘und, like many other Amaryllids, 
rather Tongh treatment, provided it has an extra start in growth, in 
& somewhat high temperature, in the spring. A common stove would then 
suit, if the temperature were not too high; andif a little bottom heat can 
be given at that time all the better. Thus, say from the middle of March 
Seale of June, a bottom heat of from 75° to 36°, and a top heat in 

e honse of from 65° to 70°. About the middle of June raise the pot ont 
of the bed by decrees, 
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In afew days remove the plent to a colder and more | 


oe Part of the stove, and then, in a few days, remove it toa greenhouse, | 
re it will have all the sun heat possible, and water reauired, until | 


September. Then diminish water, to hasten the hardening process, and, 
ore aaiuoe the month, remove again to a cool stove, where the tempera- 
tha jth range from 50° to 55°; and, of course, during the winter, at 
EEE BERG TeRIne, little water would be required, but enough to keep the 
pive ié ealthy and green. As soon as you think proper to excite the plant, 
Be on as above stated, a higher temperature, and a moist sweet bottom 
aaa ough it will do without it. Fibry loam and a little peat will suit it, 
eaeth nure water, or rich top-dressing, may be used when making fresh 


ie no owt FLowers (Amateur).—We think your proposed arrange- 
ori will look Very nice—that is, Perills, Christine Geranium, Aurea 
pas Calceolaria, and Verbena yenosa or Lobelia speciosa; but you 
niin ave “ peg the Verbena to keep it low enowch. As fo the ideas of 
ya ane Punch Geraninm being preferable to Perilla, we agree with 
paseo € following would make a beautiful border:—Punch for back- 
tha, or ora plants of Punch and one of white Feverfew; second row, 
Gamers rerbena venosa, mixed—the Verhena the same height as the 
va third Tow. Caleeolaria ; edg:ng, Lobelia speciosa. Sow the 
itvends mow in a pice hotbed, prick off and pot as soon as you can handle 

ae it will be quite hich enongh for the Geranium. 
OWEE-GAEDEN Pian {Yorkshire Amateur).—Unless on the Principle 
SER will always look well, and thst yon have so plented as to TieES 
distinct, no plan could be uglier than that which yor have adopted. 


Ea ieces of ined 
ich of these pieces of lawD, even as now serpentined, with the walk | 


ae pathem, would make a nice group of beds, regularly balanced, and 
caus a et ween them, so that yon could balauce and contrast your 
an we SEE volumes, and in the ** Flower Garden Manual.”’ you 
ane aes which you might easily modify to suit yorr place, We 
Pre at take to do this, or we would never know where to stop. For 
suit van € middle part of plan 6, with a little modification, wou!d just 
inn oe piece of sround, siving you seven clumps; and so would 
peru cation of plan¢. If you do nothing of the kind this season, then, 
Seaeren ya ereer the one circle in the middle to these unmeaning 
iM unison with the shape of the ground; 

or make a figure by the plaating, 


in Mr. Robson’s style. We do 


n —— = as 
ot think you want teaching as to combining or contrasting the colours. | 
we will give you one rule, | 


| one person, thereby imputing to the Poultry Club a breach 


aE & sroup, which we would advise, 
en you cannot go far wrong: The group should be so complete in 


itself that one figure or clunap cannot b= changed without destroying the | 


balance of the whole. In yout lower beds not one has the least connection 


with another. 
NAGfes oF PLaxts — (IV. L.).—Erica vagans i i 
Ss . L.).— gans. (Spring Croft).—M«egnolia 
fureata, (4. WV. C.).—Garrya elliptica, a hardy shrub from Northera 


Se (e. #.).—2, C$tisus canariensis: 3. C. rhodophena : 4, Acacia 

me read epi alienma series a; Bebiaesmibncata 11, Cyclamen persicum. 
© named correctly without their fic = ).— - 

concn cian. y oes (J. W.).—Leu 


SSS 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE, 


4 THE WILTSHIRE RECTOR. 
oop “ Wintsrre Recror,” a kindly soul, livine w 
and cheerfully among his children aad tis pets, and ne 
pursuits ! A little time ago, I breakfasted with him (in 
mnagination), and I pictured him to myself seated at a 
cheerful table, with “wife and bairns,” revelling in the 
luxury of new-laid eggs, and “the Journal ;” sittins amone 
his boys, as Lonefellow says, and finding lessons in eggs 
and all thines. I know some oldish boys who profit by his 
teaching and look for it. Well, he went to see “Y.B.A.Z.,” 
and before he went he asked himself what he was like. iT 
endeavouring to look like Lord Burleigh, and profoundly 
seaxm, g my head, ask myself, Whatis « Wintsaire Rector ” 

e? “<The J ournal” is well known among my circle, and 
Pask one of my family if he has ever imagined what the 
*W.R. ‘is like? He says he met a man in the Strand 
exactly like him, but as he has never seen him, and cannot 
deseribe him, it does not help me at all. 

Tam led to this, because I said the other day to a clerical 
gentleman I met, “I often read your contributions to THE 
JovURNAL or Horticunure.” “Mine!” said the good friend, 
my life.’ TI had long made 


have traced the dottings of 


We would even prefer a large oval to the C:rcie, as more | 
and then you might plant it in | 


| which he imputes such unworthy motives, their motto might 
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the i’s, and the crossing of the t’s. Besides, at certain 
passages I could imagine the writer’s countenance, I had 
done so for months, and then to be told he was not the 
man, it was too bad. 

Then, who is he, and what is helike? It tormented me. 
As the snow was falling fast, and I could not get out, I 
leaned back in my chair to see if a waking dream could not 
give me an idea. Iam not sure I did not lose a few minutes, 
but I gained the following portraiture:—Rather tall than 
short; high broad forehead; hair scantier in front than 
behind; grey eye, full of fun; and a face beaming with 
kindness and intelligence. Rather more like the sleek 
Cassius than the lean Brutus. He must wear a wide-awake 
about the yard, farm, and poultry-honuses. 

T endorse ali he says about breeds, and admire them all 
in their places. Jadmire the Malays as fancy birds, and on 


| the table, but they would never be popular in a market, and 


they are not profitable. It must be in that sense Mr. Baily 
means they gave way to the spirit of utility. For years 
they were almost the only producers of cream-coloured eggs, 
and they were highly thought of; but now we have so many 
breeds that do the same, they are not so much sought 
after. The long, hard lee and thigh of this breed, and the 
comparatively small breast are not attractive in a market. 
They look more muscular than succulent, but eaten very 
young they are remarkably good-flavoured, more so than 
many Pheasants. 

I believe all breeds to be popular must be remunerative; 
they must pay either in eggs or for the table, and to take a 
high standing they must do both. Polands are beautiful. 
They are good layers; but they are delicate chickens, and 
not table fowls. I believe next to the Dorking, the Brahma 
is the best in allsenses. I will leave it for others to fight 
their battles as to purity, colour, or race. I speak well of 
the bridge that carries me over. They have supplied me 
with eggs all through the winter, and they and their chickens 
have defied frost and snow.—B. 


POULTRY CLUB. 


Hayine seen in your Number for February 7th a letter 
from “A Tnorrp Exstsrtor,” I observe he infers Mr. Douglas 
to be a dealer in poultry because he has sold £300-worth to 


of one of its leading principles. All I have to say is, that if 
he will take the trouble to make a list of our leading exhi- 


| bitors, amongst whom I would call his attention to Lady 


Holmesdale, Mrs. Fergusson Blair, Lord Binning, Sir St. 
George Gore, Captain Hornby, Captain Heaton, Mr. C. 
Felton, &c., whose great successes in breeding and exhibit- 
ing have caused their surplus stock to be closely looked 
after; if he can term these parties dealers in poultry (a fact 
T have still to learn), I will grant he has something to write 
about. As to the Judges appointed by the Poultry Club, to 


very properly be “an open field and no favouritism.” As 
he shelters himself under a nom de plume, [ think his letter 
requires no more comment from—R. W. Borne, Rosemount, 


Dundrum. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. GEYELIN’s article in your Journal of the 7th is calcu- 

lated to seriously mislead any person who accepts the 


figures contained therein as facts. 
With your permission I will point out a few items that I 


believe to be wrong. 
First, Mr. G. gives an estimate of the revenue and expenses 


of one chicken six months old, as follows :-— 


REVENUE. 3s. d. EXPENSES. s.d. 

Selling price 2 6/ Interest, rent, fuel, &e. ......... 03 
Feathers .. 0 1/ Cost of chickens when 

Manure ..... 0 3] hatched 0 2 

Food .. 09 

Labour.. 02 

Profit ..... 16 

210 210 


Now, a chicken cannot be fed six months for 9d.; it should 
be Is. 6d., which would reduce the profit to 9d. 


—- 
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Second, the estimate for one breeding hen shows 150 eggs 
at 10s. and 24 chickens at 3d., but if the eggs are all sold 
none can be hatched; the same occurs in the estimate for 
one laying hen. 

Third, the amount credited for manure is considerably 
much, as at least two-thirds of the manure produced is 

st. 

Fourth, Mr. G. takes credit for 90,000 eggs produced in 
the winter and selling at lds. per 100 (See page 16.), 
forgetting that he has previously taken credit for the salé 
of the same eggs at 10s. The amount to be credited is 
simply the difference hetween 10s. and 15s. 

I do not think that £500 per annum could be calculated 
upon as the extra price for choice birds. 

The subjoined statement will be found much nearer the 
fact than that of Mr. G :— 


REVENUE. | 
58,000 chickens at 2s. 6d. 
Festhers at ld. each 


| EXPENSES. 
£6,250 | 50,000 chickens, interest, 
rent, &c..at3d.. ... 


Manure atid. ,, Cost, when hatche 416 
2,000 laying hens at 180 eggs Food at ls 6d. each. 3,750 
per annum, at 10s. per 100... 1,809} Labourat 2d. 4, ......ese. 
Magure At GA. ooo cseccwekce cee 50 | 2,000 laying hens. interest, 
1,000 breeding hens at 150 eggs rent, &c., at ls 6 50 
per annum = 150,000 Food at 4s. Gd. each .. . 450 
Deducteggs | Labour at ls Spe cecee «=ra, 100, 
reserved for 1,000 breeding hens, interest, 
hatching ..... 60,000 rent, &c., at 3s. 6d. Ay bie 


Food at 4s. Gd. 

90,000 at1l0s. 450 Labour at 2s. 
Mannre at 60.....00......eeeeeeceeene 25 | Commission on sale 
Extra profit on eggs during 


winter : 


Extra price for choice birds... 500 
£7,563 
ProOfit.:,..ccesccesss 2p Oo 
£9 716 £9,716 


IT allow 60,000 eggs to produce 50,000 chickens. I presume 
any one would be well satisfied to raise ten chickens out of 
twelve eggs, which is the same proportion. 

Mr. G, charges 3s. 6d. for each breeding hen for interest, 
rent, fuel, and sundries, but charges only 1s. 6d. for the 
laying hens for the same purposes. 

I think it is a question open to serious doubt whether 
50,000 chickens could be sold at 2s. 6d. each. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Geyelin, but I 
beg to assure him that I do not dispute his figures simply 
for the sake of disputing; but I feel that were such a state- 
ment allowed to go uncontradicted some might take it as a 
basis for their own calculations, and then nothing but 
woeful disappointment would await them.—C. 8, J, 


CRYSTAL PALACE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIRD SHOW. 


THERE is, in our opinion, no item in.the Crystal Palace 
Company's winter programme possessing more attraction, 
and of greater interest, than the annual Show of British 
and Foreign Birds. 

The one upon which we have now the pleasure of com- 
menting commenced on the 18th inst. It is a splendid 
exhibition of small birds; and, although we have extolled 
the merits of previous collections, yet we have no hesitation 
in saying that the present one excels all others in the 
number and the splendid condition and quality of the birds; 
and we regret that the weather was so unfavourable as to 


prevent a larger number of visitors from attending so fine | 


ashow. We are glad to find that the Company have been 
discreet enough to change the day of opening again to 
Saturday, as it must be more profitable alike to the 
Company and to the exhibitors. Our notice was specially 
attracted by the beautiful condition and magnificent plumage 
of the specimens in general. The entry for varieties con- 


With reference to the Canaries, although we cannot say 
that the Belgian class was so fine as last year, yet the 
London Fancy, and the Norwich ard Jonques, as well as the 
Lizards, made up for the deficiency. 

The Goldfinch and Linnet Mules, especially the Linnet, 
were very fine. 

There were two entries of Pheasants, and we should like 
to see the numbers in future increase. 

The classification of the birds, and the various arrange- 
ments in connection with the Show, were admirably carried 
out, and too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the 
parties who were responsible. The Judge must have had 
the same, and even greater, difficulty as at the Show last 
year, in awarding a prize to a class in which all specimens 
were so equal in merit; and it is only one who has a thorough 
knowledge of ornithology that could discover any difference 
between one bird and another. 


MALAYS ON THE TABLE. 


Peruars you will allow your “Persian correspondent” 


| to add a line to “ Winrtsamn Recror’s” kindly story of his 


visit to me, and this in simple justice to the Malay. It so 
happens that the bird in question, which appeared on my 
table, was not the bird we had eaten three weeks before. 
In fact, it was like the Ivishman’s pig, which, when killed, 


he declared to a friend, “did not weigh as much as he ex- 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


tained some very interesting examples of the freaks of | 


nature in the way of perfect albinos, consisting of a Thruch, 
a Linnet, a Jackdaw, and a Blackbird, of which, perhaps, 
some uninitiated individuais will be incredulous; but there 
are the stubborn facts, which cannot be denied. 

We observed some very fine representatives of the Black- 
bird, Bullfinch, and Goldfinch, and also some exquisite 
specimens of the King Parrot. Cockatoos, Grey Parrots, 
and Australian Paroquets were also objects of great atten- 
tion. 


pected, and he never thought it would.’ Well, it was the 
game with this identical bird, it did not look as well as I in- 
tended, and I never thought it would. I was afraid of it, and 
TI confess that I was somewhat crest-fallen, when, removing 
the cover, I found the breast as our genial ‘ WILTSHIRE 
Rector” described, “‘sharp and thin.’ In justice to the 
Malay, I do not believe this is generally the case; long- 
legged as they certainly are (a friend of mine says he should. 


be afraid of their looking in at his bedroom window), yet it 


is wonderful how a bird, which when hanging by his legs on 
a nail, has these on the nail “here,” and his head “yonder’’— 
I say it is a mystery how his very long continuations can be 
packed and trussed up to make a seemly bird on the table, 
but it does, and [ can only hope I may yet have the great 
pleasure of convincing “ Wrirsuire Recror” on this point. 
as much as I have converted him as to their living good 
looks. 

I do not wish to report him to his Bishop, but I must say 
that [ thought we both of us worshipped the sun, or at any 
rate, we greatly admired him. The visit was in very wet 
weather; but lo and behold the sun shone brightly all that 
day, and Englishman-like, we continually commented on his 
appearance and beauty, &c. That night, if I mistake not, 
it rained furiously. Well, I must say I am “ Persian” 
enough to have some veneration for that great luminary, 
especially when he shines on so pleasant a meeting as ours 
was. i will only add, many thanks to “our Journal” for 
being the means of introducing me to one who is a kindly 
genial lover of nature and her varied charms, and who is so 
warm-hearted and friendly to hoot.—Y. B. A, Z. 


HOME SUPPLY OF EGGS AND POULTRY. 

Is there are valid reason why England should not supply 
her own wants in the shape of eggs, poultry, and rabbits ? 
I dare say the money we pay foreign countries for these ne- 
cessaries, does not fall far, if at all, short of £500,000 annu- 
ally. Can they not be produced as cheaply, abundantly, 
and profitably at home, as in France and Belgium? Is it 
not time that some efforts should be made to solve this 
problem? I am aware much has been done for the last few 
years to improve the breeds of our poultry, but I have never 
heard of the production of eggs and poultry having been 
attempted in a Jarge way, as a matter of trade or business, 
though I have often been told that to make this stock pay 
they should be kept in such numbers as to employ the whole 
time and attention of working people. M. de Lavergne 


| estimated the value of poultry in France at £8,000,000, 


while that in Wngland was no more than £800,000. 
Ag a national branch of ruval economy, we know nothing 
in England of the breeding amd management of poultry : 
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hence practical men never think of embarking in a pursuit 
which is found so profitable in other countries. 

We sadly want sound, reliable, practical information on 
this subject, andifthrough your columns some of your corre- 


spondents will endeavour to ventilate this question, much | 


public good may be the result. 


Tf one acre of average land were cropped with the grain, 
pulse, and roots most suitable for feeding poultry, how many 
head should it maintain forone year? Again: What might 
be a fair moderate profit to expect per thousand in keeping 


poultry thus on a large scale, assuming suitable houses, | 


warmth, care, and veniilation for such stock ? 
Ihaye heard and read much on the subject of artificial 


incubation, and I knew a lady who produced all her own | 


poultry by a most ingenious incubator of her own invention, 
but I never could ascertain how far the system could be 
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relied on in a commercial point of view, which is the prac- 
tical test of its merit. If, undoubtedly a success, then I can 

see no limits to the profitable production of poultry in 
England. Turkeys and Geese of the largest breeds are 
now worth very nearly as much as a fat sheep of the smallest 
breeds, and it is passing strange that you must give 2d. for 
| a “new-laid egg,’ when you may buy a quarter of wheat 
for 32s. High authorities tell us it does not pay to feed 
| oxen, and farmers now say they are selling grain at prices 
| for which it can hardly be grown, so I am induced to ask if 
the experiment of a regular and well-managed poultry farm 
| would be likely to succeed? for if so I should be very well 
| inclined to try if England cannot produce eggs and fowls as 
cheaply as France; and, further, if the air of our own happy 
| land is not fully as congenial as that of Belgium to an— 
| OsteND Rassit. 


ORNAMENTAL HEN-COOP. 


Prersars “F. Ps” desire for an ornamental hen-coop 
may be found difficult to satisfy in the old stereotyped form, 
so I send yon a drawing of a pheasantry we had many years 
ago at Stanton Lacey, near Ludlow. I have often thought 
that a dwarf portable 
emstruction after that 
pattern might advan- 
tageously be made to 
supersede the old style 
of coop. The thatch of 
the above pheasahiry 
was of heather; but in 
its absence reeds or 
straw could be substi- 
tuted, and the roof, in 
the case of the coop, 
could be made move- 
able, and fastened by 
iron hooks and eyes. 
From being square at 
the base, it would pre- 
vent the sun’s striking ) aX 
the pen with too much SOS ae 
foree at mid-day, and ee 
would also render the 


purpose; and when neatly made, and painted a lively green 
colour, I incline to think it would not be thought other- 
wise than ornamental even in the kept grounds. I always 
| thought them ornamental rather than otherwise on the 
lawn, backed by ever- 
green shrubs, &c. The 
late Earl of Craven was 
wont to have a number 
of-them on the lawn at 
Hampstead Lodge, oceu- 
pied by Bantams with 
broods of Pheasants and 
Partridges. A dry lawn 
or grass plot is the pro- 
SX per place on psa 
SOO set the coop, even when 

See occupied with chickens. 
ES SESS : The net protection, fi- 
Se || gured with the coop, 
serves admirably for the 
young chickens to feed 
under, as well as to 
shield them from birds 
of prey and other dis- 
agreeables during the 


—~ 


day. The front sliding 


coop warmer at night. 
For combining neai- 
ness with the safe hous- 
ing and protecting both 
pheasants and chickens in their young and tender state, 
when I sent you some papers on rearing the above, you 
u at page 134, Vol. VIII, May, 1852, a descrip- 
tion of coop which we have always made use of for the | 


Length, 29 feet; height, 6 feet; width, 12 feet, including the back building. 


board acts as @ pre- 
ventive against rats and 
other prowling vermin 
during the night. It should be withdrawn in the morn- 
lug. by sunrise, and the coop shifted to a fresh position.— 
UpwarDs anp OMWARDs. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GOLDEN HAMBURGHS. 


As the shows are nearly over this season, I think one may 
say something with respect to judgments given. First, I | 
wall take Leeds. I cannot think that any good judge of} 
the Hamburghs would have placed the prizes for Golden- | 
ue where they were placed had there been a good | 

» it must be remembered that no class of fowls 
require the same amount of good light as the Hamburghs: 
because (after pure white ear-lobes, and fine straight combs 
set firmly on their heads) they are strictly a bird of feather. | 
I know one man who sent two pens of Golden-pencilled 
Hamburghs, one @ very good pen- indeed, the other worth 
nothing except for the iable; the bad pen was awarded 
@ third prize and the good one was unnoticed: and other 
mistakes occurred in the same class, that never could hare 
been made with good light and good judges. Iam satisfied, | 
if the jadges had sought to favour the aforesaid exhibitor. 
that they could have done so by givine the prize to his 
good pen; and judges must know, that there is no class of 
men who know really good specimens,so well as they who | 
have striven ever since the show besan with 2 constant 
aim to perfection. =" 


By-the-by, this brings me to the Poultry Club. There is 
one question I should like to ask the members: How will 
they make congenial the dark gold ground with the light 
gold ground in both Pencilled and Spangled Hamburghs? 
T have seen good specimens in both light and dark ground. 
I like the dark ground much better in both classes, and yet 
T have seen men who said they preferred the ieht ground 
bocause it showed the black much better—An Onp 
Hawsunce BEEEDER. : 


PRICE OF NEW-LAID EGGS. 
WHEN in reply to your correspondent, “C.S. J.,” Istated 


| that the price of eggs, like that of everything else, must 


necessarily be resnlated by the demand and locality, FE con- 
sidered the subject at an end. Not so, however, with 
<C.S.J.,” who evidently is anxious to be introduced to a 
salesman, who will purchase eggs not from a poultry-breeder, 
nor even from a person who buys them of farmers, but from 
one who buys the eggs third hand as fresh laid. Im your 
No. 199, endorsed by yqur editorial remarks, “€. S.J.” 
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says he buys from a man new-laid eggs at 8s. per 100, and, 
of course, the man must get a good profit, as be buys them 
of farmer’s wives. In your No. 202, “C.S. J.,” says again, 
that he is in a position to supply a few hundred new-laid 
eggs weekly (very likely), and that since my reply he has 
been in London, and could obtain no higher offer than 5s. 
per 100 for fresh-laid eggs. 

Now, how does “C.S. J.” know that such eggs are new 
laid when he buys them second-hand? And how coulda 
respectable London salesman assure his customers that the 
eggs from “C. S. J.” are really new laid? 

London tradesmen are too wide-awake to give the price 
of new-laid eggs for such as do not come direct from a well- 
known and respectable breeder. 

Any poultry-breeder consigning regularly to an honour- 
able Leadenhall saleman will always obtain fair returns; or 
I can, if it were necessary, give my authority, that even in 
the height of summer new-laid eggs bring 8s. per 100 in 
Leadenhall Market. 

No person is ignorant of the fact, that a manufacturer 
will command a far higher price for his goods in the regular 
course of trade, than a person can obtain for the same 
goods if he is not an accredited agent to the manufacturer, 
but simply buys bargains. On my part this subject is 
closed.—G. K. GrvEuin, C.E., London. 


TURKEYS AT EXHIBITIONS. 

We have observed your announcement of the Bath and 
West of England Poultry Show, in June next, and its sche- 
dule has been published, in which we notice a liberal in- 
crease of prizes in some of the classes—alas! not in ours. 


patience being thoroughly exhausted, I fumigated the hive 
(then very light), searched for till I found and examined 
the venerable monarch, and destroyed her, adding her few 
remaining subjects to another colony. 

This early impression was not easily effaced. Your fa- 
cetious neighbour Punch somewhere wittily remarks that, 
“there are two things a young man rarely forgets—his 
first love and his first cigar ;” and in like manner the 
young bee-keeper does not readily forget his first hive 
and the lessons it taught him. I ever afterwards kept 
a sharp look-out as to the age and breeding capability 
of every queen I possessed. My apiary being wrought at 
first exclusively on the natural-swarming principle, I took 
care at the end of the season to preserve at the head of my 
stock-hives only such young queens as promised well, and 
subsequently, when the depriving system was combined with 
it, placed my picked queens at the head of the depriving- 
hives. Latterly, since I have eschewed natural swarming 


| altogether, I procure young and vigorous queens after 


this fashion: As the season draws to a close I make a tour 
of inspection through the cottagers’ apiaries in the sur- 
rounding district. They asarule invariably dispose of their 


| prime swarms at the end of the season, as out of them 


they can generally realise most money, or, failing a pur- 


| chaser, most run honey, consequently their queens are ne- 


cessarily one year old. I generally purchase a few second 


| or third hives whose population speak well for the fertility 


of their queens, or any prime swarms of whose success the 


_cottager is not unnaturally proud, and such as I feel confi- 


dent will irradiate the countenance of our blind parish 
honey-dealer when it comes within his grasp. The teeming 


) population I then for a consideration bespeak, and save 


In this, as in too many instances, though we pay the same 


entrance fee, the poorest prizes are allotted tous. May we 
ask is this consistent with the complaint so often made of 
us, that we are “so hard to rear?” Or are we mistaken in 
our notion, that articles are more valued by the difficulty 
in procuring them? But the information we would most 
earnestly solicit in this: Have the Committee of the above- 
named Show made a further extension of their generosity 
in the increased size of our pens ? 

The undersigned writers of this have but a philanthropic 
motive in this inquiry, inasmuch as for their comfort their 
owner has determined upon not exposing them at Hereford, 
to the imprisonment their revered ancestors endured at 
Bristol. For ourselves, fond as we may be of display, we 
are not prepared to annihilate our beautiful fans in the 
niggardly space we are likely to meet with at Hereford. 


Though our career is still youthful, we have as yet held our 


laurels against every competitor, and may, therefore, justly 
subscribe ourselves—Firsr Prize TURKEYs. 


YOUNG AND VIGOROUS* QUEENS. 


I HAve much pleasure in acceding to the polite request of | 


Mr. Edward Fairbrother at page 62. 

The importance of having young and vigorous queens at 
the head of stocks can hardly fail to arrest the attention of 
even the comparative novice in bee-keeping, while the api- 
arian of enlarged experience must have been struck at the 
great diversity that exists in the breeding powers of queens. 
The preservation of those singularly prolific mothers fre- 
quently met with should be the care of all; but to such as 
keep their bees on the depriving or non-swarming principle 
it is indeed “the great desideratum.” 

My attention was early attracted to this point, so early 
indeed us the very commencement of my apiarian career. 
The first hive I could claim as my own exclusive property 
was a weighty prime swarm of that season with a queen, 
therefore one year oldatleast. Against the coming summer 
various were the domiciles prepared for all expected probable 
and improbable swarms. Anxious was the expectation and 
vigilant the watching; but no swarm emerged either that 
good season or in the two favourable ones that followed. I 


recollect my hopes were all along buoyed up by the yearly- , 


increasing number of drones, being then unsophisticated 
enough to look upon the unusual preponderance of the male 
element as an augury of ultimate great success, instead of 
an indication of the worn-out condition of my aged queen. 
The last season the drones exceeded all bounds; and my 


them from his ready brimstone match. On their being 
brought home I drive the stock whose queen I wish to 
dethrone into a hive of like dimensions, cage the queen, and 
feed liberally at dusk. I destroy the old queen, and place 
the box containing her subjects beneath their own hive, 
into which the stranger bees and their queen have been 
previously settled, then gently draw the slides of the lower 
box ; a few puffs tobacco smoke to both, and the morning 
light invariably reveals a most pacifie union. Im all my 
experience I never found a queen suffer by such a procedure, 
or, when the queens were on a par, and neither removed, 
did I ever find the stock subsequently queenless. Would 


| that I knew as almost infallible a mode of introducing queens 


singly.—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Mr. Dovetss —Under the heading of **A Tiutp Exarsrror,” I think 
Mr. Douglus has forgotten himself when he says he has not dealt in poultry 
for two years. In my former letter I asked a very plain question; and 
again I ask another, Who claimed the first-prize pen of Game Bantams at 
the show held ut Belle Vue near Manchester last December, and sold them 
for a good profit ut the same place? Why, Mr. Douglas, one of the Judges, 
who has not dealt in ponltry for two years! and if 1 mistake not he had the 
boldness to claim them before the Show was opened. Factsspeak for them- 
selves; and again let me confess that lam a timid exhibitor, particularly 
so when J hear of a dealer thus acting being a jadge of my produce against 
those he hassold.—A Timip Exuisitror. 

Hens not Lavine (Cochin-China).—Eggs have been unusually scarce. 
If your hens are old that will be the reason. You can only expect winter- 
laying from pullets. We have no doubt the severe weather has much to 
do withit. A change to warm days would make a great difference. 

Wasninea WHITE Fow.s (Snoiwball).—Wesh the birds with soap and water. 
Use a sponge, and wipe the feathers straight down, us it is only the outside 
that is dirty. Put them in an open basket before the fire with some soft 
straw, and let them etay till dry. It is never safe to put other birds with 
Golden Pheasants, but if you do we advise the Bantams, 

Ecos Desertep vor a Time—Crooxep Tait (Subscriber).—In hot 
weather we sbould not think the eggs had suffered at all by being deserted 
for four hours, but the temperature has been unfavourable for such an acci- 
dent. You will easily ascertain by breaking one of the eggs whether they 
are spoiled, and it will be the safest plan. If you object to that you may 
watch the progress of hatching by holding the egg before a strong light. 
The twist of a cock’s tail wil probably descend to some of his progeny, but _ 
not to ail. It is always bad policy to breed from such an one. 

Excessive DkveLorment ov Spanish Cook's Face (Country Poultry 
Fancier).— We think you may trust to the bird for all yourequire. Amore 
humane method is to fasten the eyelids ap and down with strips of strong 
plaister. Even this causes the bird much misery. 

La Fricue Fown (D. P. 7:). — The reference is to our own Journal. 
(Cochin).—La Fléche fowls can be bought of Mr Buily, 113, Mount Street. 
We published very full accounts of them and drawings two years ago. They 
are marvellous Jayers, and very good table fowls, but they do not sit. 

A Fause ALaum (/onas Jackson).—We are happy to be able to relieve 
your fears by informing you that the bee whith accompanied your letter is 
not a queen, but a worker whose abdomen is much distended, probably by 


| dysentery. Moreover, if your Ligurian stock be pure it could scarcely have 


proceeded from it, since it is certainly of the common black species. 


a 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Da in in loc’ 
ale Average Temperature Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s Day of 
Pe Week FEB. 28—MARCH 6, 1865, near London. ieee Rises. Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. Belarg Year, 
Day. | Night. | Mean Days m. h.}J m. h.| m. h.| m. bh. m. 8, 
28 Tu SHRrove TuEsnay. 49,2 33. 4), 14 49af6 | 36af5 | 46 7) 39 9 8 12 44 59 
1 w AsH WxDNEsDay. 49.0 35.5 42.2 14 47 6|38 5;18 8] 57 10 4 12 32 60 
2 TH Lungwort flowers. 49.8 32.2 41.0 15 45 6/40 5] 53 8 | morn 5 12 20 61 
3 F Yew flowers, 49.7 31.2 40.0 ll 43 6/42 5/33 9;11 0 6 10} <0 62 
4 8 Pilewort flowers. 48.9 31.7 40,3 10 41 6/43 5/)]20 10/17 1 »)) ll 54 63 
6 Sun 1 Sonpay in Lent. 48.9 32.6 40.2 14 38 6|45 5)]12 11/138 2 8 ll 41 64 
6 M Shepherd’s Purse flowers, 48,7 32.8 41.1 14 86 6| 47 5) after. | 13 38 9 ll 26 65 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 48.6°, and its night 
pana’ 32.8, 
.84 inch, 


HOUSE SEWAGE : 
ITS EFFECTS AND MANAGEMENT. 


RUIT - EATER 
(may his crops 
always be boun- 
tifuland of first- 
¢ rate flavour), 
; says,“ Howthis 
sewage water- 
{Ae 4 ing should af- 
* fect the flavour of the fruit 

is worth a little inquiry.” I 

think somé observations I 

may have to make in answer 
fo “‘ Young BrGinnER ” may to some 
extent meet the queries of “ Frurr- 
EATER” at page 105; and I assure 
him that I have not arrived at impart- 
ing flavour to fruit by chance. Some 
of the chief observations of “ Frurr- 
EATER ” were answered at once in one 
of those excellent articles by the Rev. 
T. Collings Bréhaut, ‘‘ The Modern 
Peach-Pruner. No. 3.” 

*Youne BEGINNER” is “most 
concerned to know the truth ” about 
the application of sewage, and that 
is what we are all desirous of know- 
ing, though I believe there are very 
few persons indeed at present who 
can inform us correctly. It would be 
vain for me to pretend to work-out 
in figures the practical bearings of 
the subject as regards quantities, 
value, and applicability to different 
localities. I know from my own ex- 
perience of house sewage that pro- 
duction, as well as flavour, in fruits and vegetables, is 
greatly increased thereby, and that the time has now 
come when, the laws of chemistry being understood, those 
who think upon the subject will no longer from a sense of 
false delicacy remain averse to the application of house 
Sewage to the land. How unreasonable is it for us to 
spend millions annually for guano whilst we poison our 
streams with excreta which would more than compen- 
sate for the loss of the guano. The latter is only fertilis- 
ing according to the amount of ammoniacal salts which 
it may contain, and the very same salts largely abound, 
along with many other organic and inorganic substances, 
in sewage—such as are necessary for building up the 
structure of plants and fruits, particularly of the latter 
in their unripe state—viz., humus, potash, soda, phosphate 
of lime, carbonic acid, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. 
The latter exists not only in the atmosphere, but is always 
active in the soil when this, by good drainage and surface 
sturings, is kept pervious and moist, promoting warmth 
and the decomposition of organic substances, and convert- 

No. 205.—Vox. VIIL, New SERIES, 


The greatest heat was 70° on the 4th, 1860; and the lowest cold, 15°, on the 4th, 1852. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


ing old into new compounds. By it the starch and 
gluten are converted into mucilage and sugar in the 
ripening of fruits; and the soil being porous and moist 
at that time in particular there will be more oxygen and 
warmth at the roots and more flavour in the fruit. 

I discontinue the application of sewage at the latter 
period; for although the spongioles of the roots have 
the power to reject solutions which may not be wanted 
at the time either for growth or fruit-bearing, it would 
be unnecessarily taxing the rootlets to separate those 
solutions from the water which the plant does not want, 
and wasteful besides in the cultivator to give manure at 
a time when vegetation only required plain water. And 
here opens up a problem for those knights of the spade 
and the hoe who dung heavily, dig deeply, and take 
culinary crops from their fruit-borders, or who, with the 
common hoe (which along with the common rake I have 
many years laid aside; even the oecupation of the spade 
is to a great extent gone since I have used “ Parker's 
first-quality ’ five-tined steel forks), are so prone to 
mould and chop about the roots of Potatoes and other 
crops—all the deeper apparently because the roots hap- 
pen to be there. ‘‘ Various salts have been dissolved in 
the same solution, and plants with their roots unmuti- 
lated have been made to vegetate therein, and it was 
found that only some of the salts in different portions 
were absorbed ; clearly establishing that plants possess 
discriminating powers—that they do not in an unmutilated 
state absorb solutions merely because they happen to be 
in the soil. And, on the contrary, careful researches 
have proved that when the roots were cut the plants 
absorbed all the solutions indiscriminately; and that 
when-these plants were afterwards chemically examined, 
the salts so absorbed were found in them crude and 
unaltered.” The above is an abbreviation of a paragraph 
which I read some years ago, and which struck me very 
forcibly at the time, and T have taken care since then _ 
never to crop my fruit-borders, or mutilate the roots of 
any growing fruit-bearing tree or plant if I could help it. 
When I find it necessary to operate in that way I do so 
when the plants or trees are at rest, on the approach of 
winter if possible. I should not expect to find such 
delicious flavour in the London, Catharina, and the little 
Tronmonger Gooseberries, or the British Queen Straw- 
berry, Marie Louise and other Pears, and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin Apple, as we are accustomed to, were I to apply 
manure in any shape, and mutilate their roots when their 
fruit was ripening or even forming. 

I will relate a case in point. Returning from some city 
business last December, I called in at Fleet Street to pay 
my respects to “ our Editors,’ and they informed me that 
they had just been tasting some samples of Pears I had 
sent, requesting their opinion of themas to flavour. They _ 
said, there was no mistake about the flavour of mine; 
but that those grown only a few yards off in a neighbour's 
garden “ tasted as :f they had been watered with sewage!” 
It was just the contrary. Mine had been watered with 
sewage, without the surface roots having been disturbed 
in the least; the trees were growing in a five-feet border 
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and trained against an Oxfordshire stone wall. Those of 
my neighbour have a good brick wall, and a capital border 
three times the width of ours. <A large amount of stable- 
dung is put on it, and it is deeply dug and heavily cropped 
with vegetables all the year round, and what unmutilated 
roots remain are, of course, growing or rotting in the sub- 
soil: crnde salts must be chiefly the result; so the fruit 
*‘tasted as if watered with sewage.” It opens up a wide 
field for thought and observation, however. 

[ felt proud, too, to find some of my productions so well 
tpoken of at head-quarters, and if I were to write what I 
have since heard of the remainder I might, perhaps, be 
thought conceited: so to proceed. “ Youne Buainner” 
says that his sewage consists of all the slops of the house, 
rain water being otherwise disposed of. Are we, then, to con- 
sider that this sewage is compounded with the water from a 
well? Silica, lime, magnesia, and alumina are denominated 
pure earths, and plants cannot grow in them when watered 
with chemically pure water, and when the water is drawn 
from a spring it is generally comparatively pure. But when 
the pure earths, mentioned above, either united or singly, 
are watered with vain water, vegetation will then be sup- 
ported by the ammonia which the rain water contains; and 


that is a chief reason why the latter is so much to be | 


preferred to that from a spring. However, ammoniacal 


it the state of sewage. 
im passing as showing a distinction between pure and rain 
water, because the sewage that I use is mixed up exclu- 
sively with the latter, and should this not be ‘so in the 
case of ““Younc BreGrnneR”’ it is a point of difference, and 
so far the sewage is of less value for plant life. He next 
Says, as “ points of difference,” that “his ground is newly 
broken up, and the subsoil a nearly-pure sand;” but he 
does not say of what nature the surface is. At any rate 
ié is not sand, and the subsoil being so, it is one of the 
best for the surface soil to vest on, as it will naturally 
secure a good drainage. Again, as the soil is “newly 
beoken” up, I conclude it to have been turf, which is 
adso fortunate, as it is full of the decaying roots of the 
grass and other organic substances, which, with the assist- 
amee of sewage in a light soil, will insure production. I 
empty my tanks regularly as they become filled through- 
out the year, and during the winter months I apply their 
contents to the Broccoli tribe and to evergreen shrubs, 
because their roots at that time are comparatively active 
to, receive the benefit; but the plan actually adopted by 
“Youne Bromsnen” is “ to throw the contents of the tank 
om land intended for spring cropping,” which, I beg to in- 
form him, is by no means “ equivalent to wasting” it. Stag- 
gant water on an undrained soil will dissolve the richest 
soluble portions, and thus surcharged every flush of land 
water would carry them off. Not so, however, the well- 
drained ground, for it will like a filter take from the sewage 
water all that is suitable for the growth of plants, and till 
guoh time as the plants are there to partake of it the soil 
wil hold this fast. Of that practice and science have left 
no doubt. Some of the richest water meadows in this 
greiry are formed on subsoils of broken flints, gravel, and 
gand. 

Tt is difficult to state how “much land can be manured 
by 8000 or 10,000 gallons,” about 40 tons of sewage. In the 
first place it would depend upon the nature of the land, 
Sandy or gravelly soils however bountifully watered would 
evy out for “more!” We are informed through the press, 
that the quantities of sewage given per acre every year 
in different localities has varied from 8000 tons down to 
225 tons; and the worth of the sewage per head is very 
variously caleulated at from £1 8s. down to 8s. 2hd. per 
annum. We want proper chemical analyses to decide the 
value of the sewage of different towns. As more reliable 


data, we read that at Croydon by the use of sewage the | “ 
‘with 6 inches deep of rather dry clay in small portions by 
| degrees, and with not too large a rammer (even for outside 
| puddling dryish clay well rammed would be preferable to 
| wet puddle, as the latter is apt to crack afterwards), fmish- 
ling it off slightly concave, and on it was spread a layer of 
|mortar, and on that were laid bricks on bed well set in 


increase of the value of land per acre ranges from £5 to 
£15; and at Mansfield, land worth formerly only 8s. per 
acre, now lets for £12. At Edinburgh, the sewage has 
been carried over some meadows for more than sixty years ; 
and some portions of those meadows, formerly barren sea 
sand, have become valuable property, and crops are now 


niinglings in plenty would be mixed up in the purest water | 
I merely mention the circumstance | 


to the sewage escaping from half the modern Athens, about 
80,000 people ! 

The extract quoted by ‘“ Youne Brcinner” I can youch 
for. According to my own practice and observation, no limit, 
can be imposed on the words, “ any time before ;” and that. 
sewage can be most profitably applied to grass, the Earl 
of Essex gives evidence as follows:—‘ During the winter, 
from October to January, or longer, I apply it to meadowsfor 


| hay, two dressings per acre, with about 50,000 gallons—i, e., 


255 tons. I have done this now two winters, and the increase 


| of hay, both in quantity and quality is most extraordinary.” 


An analysis by Mr. Way has also revealed to us, “That ~ 
grasses irrigated with sewage contain 100 per cent. more 
meat-making matter than grasses not irrigated.” Again: 
the Earl of Essex writes :—“In 1857, I had nearly seven 
acres of Wurtzel almost entirely taken by the fly, and during 
intensely hot and dry weather I hapets oH five acres with 
the assistance of seWage, and, although a transplanted 
crop, it was the largest I ever had, over’ 43'toms per acre.” 
Mr. G. Shepherd, C.E., writes—“I have myself made ex- 
periments on Turnip seed with town sewage, with the most 
satisfactory results. As soon as the seed was sown, the land. 
was irrigated with sewage, the seed immediately germinated 
into strong, healthy plants, and were out of danger from 
the Turnip fly before the seed not irrigated made its ap- 
pearance above ground.” 

I could quote many more passages to the same effect, but 
I will now return to my humble garden at Woodstock, which 
« PRuiT-HATER” rightly conjectures to be in “the upper 
valley of the Thames,” the soil here being a sound gravelly 
loam, 24 feet deep, resting upon a clay. I find 300 gallons 
of sewage to the 46 square yards is sufficient to saturate it 
completely; and this operation twice performed is equal to 
66,000 gallons, or 310 tons 12 ewt. per acre. But I do not 
understand, when I stated this, how it should “seem to lead 
to discouraging results?’ If others are better off than 
myself I do not see why those fortuitous circumstances 
should discourage me. I hold fast to what I have and 
make the best of it. If I had six times as much sewage as 
this household affords I could use it on the garden, and let 
the holdings be large or small, I prophesy this will be the 
feeling of most people in a few years. I have only sufficient 
sewage in the summer to give to the most important crops, 


| and then only at the times when they are the most im- 
| mediately benefited by it. 2 
| want of more may create in me “unwelcome feelings,” but 


Like “‘ Youne Brcinner,” the 


let us persevere and wait on Providence. Perhaps some day 
a sewage company, limited, will convey their mains, with 
branch pipes leading from them, near our dwellings ? Town 


| sewage although more largely diluted with water, is enriched 


by animals and from many other sources, and I consider 


| the quality would be equal to the best of mine. 


The question, ‘How to dispose of the winter accumula- 
tion?” being answered, I would still advise “Youne Br- 
cinnur,”’ if he has some years’ certainty and feels an interest 
in his place of residence, to make the extra tank to hold 
3000 gallons, for if it were only to store that quantity of 
rain water to provide against drought at the time his fruit 
was ripening, it would prove a goodinvestment. The method 
of procedure stated for a sandy subsoil would be necessary, 
and it would take all the money. I do not find it cost more 
than half that, proportionately, to make a tank here, for 
the subsoil being a retentive clay the outside lining with 


| puddling can be dispensed with. We have also plenty of 


stone, which when bedded in good lime mortar, pointed 
when meant for sewage, and lined, for holding water, with a 
mixture of Portland cement and fine-sifted gravel, we find 
to answer. Our water-tank last formed, is excavated below 


the clay a foot deep into the rock, and if it had been made 


deeper, under these circumstances, I should have considered 


| puddling necessary facing the rock, on account of the fissures 


init. As it was, I caused the bottom to be well rammed-in 


sold from off them annually realising from £20 to £38 per \\cement. ‘The mason was new to the work, and mixed the 
sere. Three hundred and twenty-five acres are there devoted | cement with too coarsely sifted sand, and the consequence 
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was some slight cracksandaleakage. I had the cement, in 
stripes about 1} inch broad, chipped clean away from the 
stonework where the cracks showed, and the places filled-in 
again with a finer material formed of two parts cement 
and one of finely-sifted gravel; then a thick paint made of 
cement and water only was worked over the whole interior 
with a half-worn-out whitewash brush, and the tank now 
holds water perfectly. Our scullery tank is much smaller 
than the others which catch the principal sewage. When 
all danger from hard frosts is over, a Warner’s three-leeged 

\p with india-rubber hose, is placed near it for the season 
{all our tanks are fitted with a wooden trap-door, sufficiently 
large to allow a man to enter and clean the ‘sediment out 
fom the bottom), in order to pump the contents into the 
sewage-wageon, to be afterwards drawn and emptied into the 
large tank, and thus to add to the sewage in the latter the 
oily and fatty matter of dish-washings, which the potash 
and soda soon render soluble in the@ater. 

Now, in regard to a question of “Fruiv-EatErR,” he in- 
quires, ““How may sewage he best applied so as to avoid 
the loss of temperature consequent on all surface irrigation ?* 
i answer our family washing takes place once a-month, and 
the soapsuds are saved ina tub. As soon as the washing is 
over, or, if that time is not suitable, on any other day that 
will do, I cause the suds to be heated in the copper. I engage 
my man for what I calla “long day” on those occasions, 
and in the evening we set-to in earnest. Into one-third of 
a waggon of the boiling suds two-thirds of a waggon of 
sewage is pumped, which reduces the temperature of the 
mixture to about 90°. That is the way and the heat at 
which I usually apply it to the roots of fruit trees and 
vegetables. For orchard-house trees and flowers in pots,.? 
bring the temperature up to 70°, by either mixing hot water 
with the sewage, or some of itself heated in a pan which 
I keep for the purpose. 

‘When I perceive indications of red spider or mildew on 
the wall fruit trees, Roses, &c., I raise the temperature to 
180°, by adding boiling soap-suds, and syringe the leaves of 
the trees forcibly both on their under and upper sides, to 
the utter destruction of the insects or mildew. They cannot 
exist in the overpowering ammoniacal liquid. My man ashe 
draws the waggon for my convenience in syringing out of 
it, although he is by no means oyer-sensitive as to smell, 
often amuses me by the contortions of his prominent nasai 
feature on these particular occasions. The packing of the 
syringe requires to be renewed after being thrice subjected 
to heat, and a few drops of sweet oi! applied to the inner 
suniuce before the syringings are begun, will keep the skin 
of the hands unblistered. I cannot certainly recommend 
this hot-sewage cure as being of the pleasantest, but one, or 
at most two syringings, will thoroughly cleanse the trees of 
filth, and unless the foliage were kept healthy and vigorous, 
all the rest would be of little avail. 

in the evening of the next day syringe the trees again 
with clean water heated to 130°, that is as hot as the hands 
can bear it, and the young fruit and foliage will support it 
very well, subdued by its passage through the air from the 
nozzle of the syringe. As regards the ravages of the green, 
brown, black, and blue flies on fruit trees, the modern system 
of pinching hinders the very existence of the aphis family. 

As sewage contains nothing like the proportion of phos- 
phate of lime that is taken from the land by’ the different 
crops, 1 have a special tub into which all the bones are 
thrown after they are done within the kitchen. What oyster- 
shells we may become possessed of during the year are also 
tossed into the tub. At this time of year the united con- 
tents are pounded ona tough flagstone with the back of a 
heavy hatchet, and then passed through a sieve with a 
quarter of inch mesh, all that will not pass through the 
sieve is pounded over again till all is sifted, and the bone 
dust is scattered on the vegetable quarters along with the 
other matters when the ground is being prepared. I intend 
to sow some on the fruit-borders this spring, as soon as 
the weather will allow me, and then point it in imme- 
diately. Another tub we have contains the sweepings of 
the chimneys, forsoot and common galt are excellent applied | 
as a top-dressing to the soil in showery weather. The first 
abounds in ammonia, and the second given in moderate quan- | 
tities promotes the decomposition of the organic matters in | 
the soil. We have 


Pa 


wood in the grates, and I have had the mere ashes sifted 
from the cinders, and kept dry to apply as a top-dressing on 
a piece of ground intended for Potatoes. 

I take this opportunity to describe my method (see 
No. 164) of working the ground for Potatoes, and culinary 
vegetables. It is best to divide the ground into three parts. 
The sediment from the tanks is cleared out once a-year, 
about this time, and mixed with road-scrapings in a large 
opening dug outin a back yard, adding what I call my 
muck-pie—that is, the refuse from the garden, and all the 
sweepings, excepting tree leaves, that collect from time to 
time abont a small house and grounds in the country. 

Early in autumn. the sooner the better, the above is 
wheeled to the piece to which it is to be applied, the thid 
of the ground that was occupied with the first and second 
early Potatoes, and the early Cauliflowers and Brocecolis. 
This patch undergoes a thorough trenching, and the miz- 
ture is well worked into the body of the soil, and once 
in three years is sufficient. The other two divisions are 
bastard or half-trenched as soon as possible after the Brus- 
sels Sprouts, Winter Broccoli, and the Turnips from the 
ridges are successively cleared away. Just before Potato 
planting, in March, I cause dry mortar rubbish to be spread 
over the compartment which was thorough-trenched the 
autumn before last; and quicklime fresh from the kiln, at 
the rate of seventy bushels per acre, to be slaked upon it, is 
spread over the surface, and immediately pointed in on the 
third division, or that which I mentioned first, to act on 
inert organic matters, which, if not subjected to the action 
of the quick lime, would remain in an inactive state probably 
for years. This spring to the second compartment I intend 
to apply sifted wood ashes, and on the third piece soot and 
salt, by way of a.change. I have also a fourth part of the 
garden devoted to Strawberry, Onion, and “fiying-crop 
culture,” which, at least, in regard to the Strawberries, is 
made to undergo a three-course system, and where the 
spent Cucumber-bed and sewage prove their handywork.— 
UPWARDS AND ONWARDS. 


LONGING FOR SPRING. 

SHAKESPEARE makes Bolingbroke exclaim— 

“‘ O, who.can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 
Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
By thinking on fantastic sammer’s heat?” 

And although the power of imagination be to a degree 
transposing, yet none, I suppose, would gainsay the great 
bard's decision on this point of its impotence to change one 
season to another, or to make us feel warm while we are 
shivering with cold. Yet, still, how thoroughly we relish im 
thought the opposite to that which we possess—how we live 
and enjoy by anticipation! 

To make this clearer by example. I never enjoy “Thom- 
son's Summer” so much as in winter. Let me have the. 
book before me when the frost is on the pane—how I relish 
this hot picture— 

*“*Pis raging noon; and, vertical, the sun 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 
O’er Heaven and earth, far as the ranging eye 
Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns ; Me 


Or, again : 


‘‘ The rage intense 
Of brazen-yaulted skies and iron fields.” 

Perhaps this delight of the mind in the opposite to that 
possessed by the body is the reason, or is one reason why 
books abounding with descriptions of rural scenes and 
pleasures have been most frequently written while ther 
authors resided in towns; yea, in the great city itself, and 
even within its prisons. For instance: Bloomfield wrote his 
“Farmer’s Boy” in a London attic; then by the power of 
imagination he beheld, and, doubtless, himself enjoyed with 
Keen relish— 

“*Stop’d in her song, perchance the starting thrush 
Shook a white shower from the Black Thorn bush, 
Where dew-drops thick as early blossoms hung, 
And irembled while the minstrel sweetly sung.” 

Was there ever, Ewould ask, a more delicious rural picture 
seen and penned, when the author’s eyes fell on nothing 
more fascinating than the common-place furnishings of 2 


this winter burnt a great quantity of | jouneyman-cobbler’s stall ? 


) 
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I have been led to these thoughts by the winterly pros- 


Spring—the word makes a fountain of joy to spring (alas! a 


pect as I gaze out of my study window upon the broad} pun even when writing sentiment. I am a candidate for 


snow-covered valley to my right, and the umbrageous park 
to my left. 

The other night when coming home from a penny reading 
meeting (I lope our readers support penny readings—aids 
to education as well as sources of great amusement to the 
working classes), my feet at each step scattered the snow 
then embrowned by thaw, for the snow seemed literally 


flowing away. But, lo! a change came in the night, the. 


frost returned, and gently, most gently, and amply too, 
fell the beautiful snow. In the morning I beheld a scene 
rarely to be looked upon, except in a picture. There had 
been no wind, hence every little branch and tiny twig bore 
its white load, and bright and glistening lay the snow, in 
park and garden, just toned down and its beauty heightened 
by a slight mist. There was the snow upon the earth, and 
upon everything growing up from the earth, whether it was 
a lofty Elm, or adwarf standard Rose. A delightful picture 
until the thaw came,and the trees again stood out black 
and naked, though still knee-deep in snow. By-the-way, 
some of my trees and shrubs were broken before I could get 
the snow shaken off them. Still on the ground lies the 
snow, too deep to disappear before a gentle thaw, though it 
is dirty and ribbed with brown now, the surface of the 
ground looking like a dissipated man’s face on the morning 
after the poor wretch has had what he calls, “ A night of it.” 

By-the-way, how strangely and variously frosty weather 
alters, and not for the better, the human countenance. A 
summer beauty, dependant for smooth complexion on soft 
air, looks now no beauty at all. Then, perhaps, a well- 
featured face is now spoiled by a very red nose—another 
has a blue tinge on nose and cheek—another has a deep 
purple hue, as if “painted with port,” as a lover of that 
now old-fashioned wine expressed it, and so on, while in 
contrast, a ruddy face of other weather is now pale, almost 
dead white; and even dear little children, the soft-cheeked 

nd the peachy-bloomed, look mealy and queer. N.B.—Let 
no one have his, or especially her, likeness taken in frosty 
weather. 

But, I was speaking at the beginning of this paper of the 
mind flying off from the present, and hugging in thought a 
future season. Strange feeling this of a wonderful yearning 
longing. Crabbe could not exist without a sight of the sea 
at least once a-year, and the longing at times came over 
him «so strongly, that it is said he one day mounted his 
horse and rode forty miles to gratify it. Then, again, Sir 
Walter Scott could not live many months, without a peep, 
at least, at the Heather. I find myself amid the snow the 
victim of an intense longing for spring. I pine for a sight 
of the spring flowers—the Primroses, the Celandines. Oh! 
give me spring flowers! Golden Alyssum, varied Polyanthus. 
Oh! for a Jonquil in my border, a bunch of Wallflowers on 
my table, or a single Hepatica in my tiny specimen glass, to 
look at while I write. The spring flowers bloomed badly 
here last year, and shall I have any this year? is my thought 
after that dreadfully dry summer. Garden disappoint- 
ments, like disappointment in love, are terrible things, hard 
to bear, long to recover from. 

Four years ago, that wicked insidious black frost, a very 
villain, for he came on Christmas-eve, a joval kindly time, 
and villain-like in disguise, for 1 was not aware of his dire 
presence—‘‘ Only a bit of a frost this morning,” I said, as 
i drew up my blind—further a villain, for he killed the young 
and’ tender; for that year the Hybrid Perpetuals flowered 
late, and all things in the garden were, what the gardeners 
here call “froom”’—that wicked frost (to close this long 
and disjointed sentence), killed my Cloth of Gold Roses on 
my south front. I knew not my loss for a long time, I began 
to suspect, then to fear. Then, to buoy up my hopes, the 
higher branches sent out tiny shoots ; but these were merely 
owing to some little sap left, for the first sun made them 
wither and die. Soin April, knife in hand, I attacked my 
precious darlings. Sweep down came the long branches, 
and bare and miserable stood my wall—desolate and naked. 
I have not quite recovered that blow, neither have I got 
Roses as yet to equal their predecessors; but I have taken 
the precaution to sink the budded part below the surface, 
and I mean to go into flowers with full zeat this spring, and 
forget the past. 


the hospital for “‘ Incurables”’), up in one’s heart ; but 
**Ts not the sweet spring tide 
Worth all the changeful year beside?” 

A garden-loving friend of mine, as soon as Christmas is 
forgotten, and the days begin to lengthen, is, she tells me, 
in the habit of getting down from the bookshelf, for her 
young people’s pleasure and edification, all her books’ relat- 
ing to flowers, and the country and spring, so that their 
hearts may, with even more than young hearts’ readiness, 
meet the season. A garden—who loves it not? Ivead the 
other day, that Jeremy Bentham, strange old oddity as he 
was, utilitarian as he was, yet loved to walk round his 
garden several times each day. True, indeed, he spoiled 
the whole thing by the fearful name he gave to these walks. 
He said they were hip « Ante-prandial circumgyrations.”’ 
Dear me! what a namé to give to a stroll round one’s gar- 
den! Then, I wonder, what sort of garden this philosopher 
of matter-of-fact circumgyrated. Was is it more than 
what the Scotch call a “ Kail-yard ”—a garden of mere use- 
fuls? Did he merely circumgyrate Onion and Leek-beds, or 
Potato patches, or compost heaps? Had he flowers ?—the 
man who said, that ‘The game of pushpin had done more 
good in the world than poetry ?” 

But to let Jeremy Bentham’s ghost rest in peace, or still 
“circumgyrate,” as in the flesh, with “white hair, long and 
flowing, his 'neck bare, in a quaker-cut coat, list shoes, 
and, “Oh! the old guy!” white worsted stockings drawn 
over his breeches’ knees.’ Return we to the far pleasanter 
subject of the spring. How I long for it, and what a com- 
pensation to life’s evils is a love of Nature. It abides—if 
it leaves one for a-while it returns like an old love, all the 
stronger for the brief leasing. May we be blessed with a 
genial glorious spring; may we watch, with the sun shining 
above us, the tender green of the hedges. Then, when 
the spring comes, how I love to walk round, not “ circum- 
gyrate,” my garden each’ morning; and watch another, and 
yet another flower, first showing a little point of colour, then 
open into full bloom. May my hope be realised. Perhaps 
the colder the winter, the warmer will he the spring. I trust 
it will be so.— WILTSHIRE RECTOR. 


HOW TO KEEP PEARS. 


Somz three or four years since I was much struck with 
the tendency in our winter Pears to ripen prematurely in 
cool wet seasons, and particularly so in the remarkable 
season of 1860. Somewhere about that period I became 
acquainted with the fact, that late Pears in the warmer 
parts of France, particularly the Doyenné d’Hiver (our 
Easter Beurré), were often in fine perfection as late as 
May. There was nothing new in what I deduced from this 
—viz., that our late Pears were not fully matured: hence 
premature quasi-ripening and decay. In 1861 I commenced 
my experiment of ripening Pears in a greenhouse, ona bench 
formed of slates about 8 feet from the glass. The roof over 
the slates was shaded from the time the Pears were gathered, 
in October, till the end of November, and the shading then 
remoyed. The autumn Pears ripened slowly and kept well ; 
the late sorts unusually well till, in January, I found some 
of the kinds inclined to shrivel; I then placed them in flower- 
pots with covers to them, still keeping them in the green- 
house, and in the end I had several kinds that ripened well 
in May. 

So far I was encouraged, and last autumn (1864) I deter- 
mined to endeavour to reduce Pear-ripening and Pear-keep- 
ing to a system, the modus operandi of which I now give. 

I selected a span-roofed orchard-house, 60 feet long by 
14 feet wide, with a floor of boards slightly raised, so as to 
be about 6 fect from the roof. ‘Towards the end of Septem- 
ber we commenced to gather the autumnal-ripening Pears ; 
as they were brought in some were laid in small heaps, from 
one to two pecks in each, and others in single layers. In 
the course of October the winter Pears were gathered, and 
placed in the same house and after the same manner. The 
Brown Beurré, Urbaniste, Beurré Hardy, Gansel’s Berga- 
mot, Conseiller de la Cour, Doyenné du Comice, Louise 
Bonne, Marie Louise—in short, all our finest autumn Pears 
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ripened slowly and thoroughly, so as to be of excellent 
flavour. The late Pears did not shrivel, but seemed to be 
in a very happy condition. In the severe frost that occurred 
about the 18th of December last some hot water was let 
into the pipes to keep it out of the house, and on the 24th 
of the same month all the unripe Pears were placed in new 
18-inch flower-pots, in some cases two or three sorts ina 
pot, divided by thick layers of old newspapers; other pots 
with a wooden cover to each were then placed in the fruit- 
cellar, where the temperature during winter averages from 
40° to 42°, They have continued to ripen slowly and well, 
and I am inclined to think I shall have a good supply of 
Pears till far into April. Joséphine de Malines is just now 
in perfection, and Bergamotte Esperen and L’Inconnue (Van 
Mons), just commencing to ripen. 

The most remarkable effect of this thorough ripening of 
Pears in a house full of light and warmth has exhibited itself 
in Winter Nelis and Beurré d’AremBerg ; some fruit of these 
two kinds were gathered in October, and divided into two 
portions, part being at once placed in the fruit-cellar and 
part in the orchard-house; they were gathered from one 
tree of each sort. Those placed at once in the cellar ripened 
early in December; those placed in the orchard-house till 
the 24th of December and then removed to the cellar have 
ripened as follows :—the Winter Nelis at the end of January, 
lasting to the 8th of February. The Beurré d’Aremberg are 
only just now (February 14th), ripening; they are plump, 
of a bright yellow, and juicy and excellent, as are the fruit 
of Passe Colmar treated in the same way. These very late 
Pears are still firm and sound. 

The rationale of this mode of ripening late Pears seems to 
me to be as follows:—The Pears exposed to a warm light 
climate for two months after being gathered throw off a 
considerable portion of watery juice, leaving the remainder 
more inspissated and saccharine; thus tending to the pre- 
servation of the fruit for a lengthened period of time. 

Ihave not found late Apples benefited by being placed 
under the same circumstances as late Pears, because they 
seem not to require more warmth than our climate usually 
gives to fully ripen them, with the exception of American 
Apples; but after one of our wet cloudy summers, which 
always occur at intervals, many kinds would doubtless be 
improved by being placed under glass. 

Apples keep so well in my fruit-cellar that I have never 
thought of any other mode of preserving them. At this 
time (February 14th), the early autumn Apples are sound 
and plump, and I have often known Hawthorndens to keep 
till late in March. As this cellar seems to be almost per- 
fect_as to its fruit-preserving qualities, I will in a few 
words describe it, so that if an opportunity offers it may be 
imitated. 

On the crest of the hill, formerly called “ Bonks Hill,” on 
which stands my dwelling-house, there was formerly a fosse 
some 20 or 30 feet wide, forming a semicircle to the north- 
east: this was evidently excavated for the purpose of a 
temporary defence. From its position this formed a dry 
ditch, and my great-grandfather thinking, I suppose, it 
would spare the heavy expense of digsing, threw an arch over 
it so as to form a vault upwards of 30 feet long and 12 feet 
wide. As the crown of this arch came within a foot of the 
adjoining surface rain would have penetrated, and thus make 
the apartment damp and unfit for a wine-cellar, for which it 
was intended, he therefore built a large shed over it, so that 
the earth resting on the arch should be perfectly dry. This 
1s now my fruit-cellar. It has at one end an iron-grated 
window, which is closed with a shutter in dry, cold, windy 
weather, and a door at the other. It is perfectly frost-proof, 
so that Potatoes, uncovered and lying only within a foot of 
the strong but loose-fitting door, which is truly a ventilating 
door, never become frozen in our most severe frosts. In this 
dry, but not too dry, place, with slight ventilation and a 
very equable temperature, varying from 40° to 44°, from 
November till the end of March, fruit is kept in great per- 
fection; it seems, therefore, to approach to what a fruit- 
room should be.—T. R. 


THE Incram Testimoniau.—In another column will be 
found a list of subscriptions to the fund for presenting Mr. 
T, Ingram, of the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, with a testi- 


monial in recognition of his services to horticulture, and as 
a mark of the high esteem in which he is held by all who 
know him; and we take the opportunity of reminding our 
readers that the subscription list will shortly be closed. 


VISITS TO GARDENS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Mr. James VeircH’s, CHELSEA. 


Knowine that I was somewhat interested in the new 
system of double-roofing which my friend Mr. Bewley of 
Blackrock had originated, and of which he entertained such 
favourable opinions, I received a courteous invitation from 
Mr. Veitch to inspect a range which he had lately had con- 
structed on that principle; for with that enterprise which 
ever characterises this well-known firm they had determined. 
on testing it by their own personal experience, and had (as 
Mr. Bewley indeed told me when visiting his gardens last 
summer), sent over their foreman for the purpose of seeing 
it in operation and taking plans; and although the month 
of February is not a very agreeable time of the year for 
visiting gardens, yet as I knew in this wonderful establish- 
ment there is always such an embarras des richesses that 
something is always to be seen and learned too, I ventured 
on the undertaking one day last week, and have put down 
a few jottings of what I saw and heard. I may at the same 
time observe that, great as was always the interest attaching 
to this establishment, it will in future be doubled ; for since 
the death of old Mr. Veitch, the Exeter establishment having 
been abandoned, the whole energies of the firm are concen- 
trated on their London nursery, comprising not only the 
splendid concern at the King’s Road, but also about thirty or 
forty acres at Coombe Wood. To London, then have been 
transferred, not merely the most choice of the plants that 
adorned the Exeter establishment, but also, what will tend 
more to the increase of the interest, their able and successful 
foreman, Mr. Dominy, and the more experienced of their 
Exeter men. When, then, the alterations now making are 
completed, there will be so rich a treat for all who really 
love flowers and plants, and can appreciate them whether 
they grow them or not, as will make the hommopathic 
Saturdays at South Kensington hide their diminished heads ; 
and now in its present state there is to every plant-lover 
abundant materials, even in the depth of winter, to make 
him forget all the dreariness without in the rarities and 
beauties within. 

The range of double-roofed Orchid-houses is 120 feet long, 
in three divisions, while a T-shaped house at the end is 
devoted to cool-house Orchids and other plants which will 
bear a lower temperature. In these three divisions the 
Orchids are arranged according to the temperature of the 
climate from whence they come; the division nearest the 
boiler averaging a temperature of 70°, the middle 65°, and 
the further end 609. The advantages which Mr. Veitch has 
found already resulting from the plan are great economy of 
fuel and pipes, for in the very warmest part of the house 
the heat is maintained by a single flow and return on each 
side; and even this gives so much heat that it is found 
necessary to brick inthe pipes. Air-shafts are also inserted, 
by which a constant supply of cool air enters the air-chamber 
in the centre of the house, andis there heated and dispersed. 
Besides this, the temperature of the houses is entirely de- 
ficient in that dry heat which one so often finds, and there 
are not those constant variations of heat and cold which are 
so injurious to the health of plants. These were just the 
points that Mr. Bewley urged, and I am glad to find that 
in other hands his success is repeated. 

And what shall I say to the plants that these houses con- 
tained ?—the splendid masses of Dendrobiums and Cattleyas ; 
the glorious Vandas; and Phalenopsis Schilleriana with its 
curious mottled leaves—more beautiful, however, in their 
younger state than in their more mature growth—and ama- 
bilis with its snow-white flowers; Cypripediums of all sorts, 
including a new one brought from Manilla by Mr. J. G. 
Veitch (and which I believe is to be named levigatum), 
now flowering for the first time, and promising to be quite 
as fine as, and very distinct from, all other known varieties ; 
and then there is that fine plant of villosum which fetched so 
high a price at Stevens’s sale. I can only say that they 
were the very perfection of growth, that the rarest and most 
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beautiful forms are there, and that the eye of the connoisseur 
and the simple lover of flowers would alike be gratified by 
the fine display there made. The cool house would be, 
perhaps, of more general interest, as it implies the possi- 
bility of Orchids being more generally grown; but I may 
be allowed to express here an opinion, which I ventured to 
broach to Mr. Harry Veitch, and which he confirn:ed—that 
a great many people will burn their fingers at this experi- 
ment, that Orchids will be attempted in this way, which will 
mever do, and “cool house” receive a much more liberal 
interpretation than the case warrants. Well, in this cool 
house there were a number of fine plants of Barkeria, both 
Skinneri and the higher-coloured variety superba; Coelogyne 
cristata, which, albeit it may, according to Mr. Gordon, do 
better in an East-India-house, was doing well here; Odon- 
toglossums of various kinds, nevium and Pescatorei, and 
its variety superbum just coming into flower; and above all, 
the very varied and beautiful Lycaste Skinneri. Talk of 
the varieties in florists’ flowers, this Orchid beats them all; 
for not only were there no two flowers alike from the different 
bulbs, but the same bulb produced flowers differently marked. 
So free-flowering, too, is it, that on one plant in a small pot 
T eounted ten flower-stems. Mr. Warner has told us how 
well this lasts in flower in a drawing-room ; and those who 
possess a house which they can heat would do well to see 
if they cannot grow this very beautiful and free-flowering 
Orchid for the winter and spring decoration of their houses. 
Perhaps in this house, however, the plant was a beautiful 
mass of Cephalotus follicularis, which was truly wonderful 
for its extreme vigour and health, and with its curious little 
bearded pitchers a most interesting object. 

All who have of late years visited Mr. Veitch will remem- 
ber the beautiful hardy fernery, which was one of the gems 
of the place. Its place is at the end of the range of Orchid- 
houses; and it is now to be removed, and a house built 
there for the purpose of bringing Orchids into when in 
flower, so as to prevent the necessity of visitors going through 
the range of houses, oftentimes, especially to ladies, very 
oppressive. Interspersed as they will be with Ferns and 
other plants, it will always be a pleasing and interesting 
spot. But let it not be supposed that therefore Ferns are 
to be neglected; on the contrary, this is only preparatory 
toa complete change. A space of ground which now adjoins 
the greenhonse fernery is to be covered in with glass; and 
in this a new hardy fernery will be formed, laid out with the 
same taste as characterised that now in course of removal. 
Thus, as in the case of the Orchid-houses, there will be a 
gradation in temperature—the hardy fernery first, then the 
greenhouse, and then the stove Ferns; so that they who 
are afflicted with filicomania may gratify it to their heart’s 
content, for every rare and beautiful form will be found 
there—and what is more exquisite than the lovely and deli- 
cate foliage of this widely dispersed tribe? In the green- 
house fernery were some large masses of that glorious ter- 
restrial Orchid Disa grandiflora and its variety superba, 
which Mr. Veitch has imported from the Cape of Good Hope, 
equalling if not excelling all other Orchids in the brillianey 
of its colouring, being, moreover, so easy of culture, that 
any one with a greenhouse from which frost is excluded 
may grow it. 

It would be simply impossible for me to even enumerate 
a tithe of the novelties and rarities that I saw in range after 
range of houses. Amongst fine-foliaged plants stood con- 
spicuonus Maranta Veitchil with its singularly marked leaves, 

ost looking as if three separate leaves had been one by 
one eliminated from the bud and marked with the most 
striking colours, and for which the premier prize was awarded 
at Brussels. Then what glorious masses of Azaleas! looking 
pugnacious, I fancied, as if to say, ‘I have my gloves on 
ready for the conflict in May and June.” Who can ade- 
quately describe the fine collection of Pitcher-plants, un- 
equailed, probably, in any establishment in the kingdom? 
Then there were such plants of Lapageria rosea and alba; 
that fine Anthurium, about the best plant sent home by 
Mr. Weir, and whose name is still in wubibus, whether it is 
to be cordifolium or Weirii. If the latter, it will almost 
sound like an epitaph if the next accounts of Mr. Weir cor- 
respond with the last. Then to lovers of softwooded plants 
there was a whole house gay with variegated Geraniums, 
on which Mr. Harry Veitch has been trying seme curious 


experiments, which IT hope may produce something. One 
quarter of the ground, whick has been recently taken in and 
enclosed with a wall, has been devoted to the trying of new 
plants ; this will be a sort of sanctwn sanctorum, under 
special watch and ward. ‘Then the Japanese Museum in 
itself affords occupation for a morning’s investigation, while 
I had but a couple of hours to run through it all. 

Ere I left, however, I acceded to a most kind invitation, 
not only to go there again in May, but also to visit Coombe 
‘Wood ; and the results of my visit I hope to communicate. 
I trust, however, that what I have said may induce some of 
your readers when visiting London to go down to Chelsea 
to see this world-famed establishment. They may depend 
upon it that they will find it at any time far better than a 
weekly show at South Kensington; and they will meet, 
moreover, with what is rather a scarce commodity in that 
fashionable locality—the utmost civility and attention, and 
a desire to impart any information which it may be in the 
power of those who manage the concern to give. It has 
now been for three generations in the same family—a most 
unusual thing—with every prospect that the fourth will be 
as agen enterprising, and intelligent as its predecessors. 
—D., Deal. 


THE STRAWBERRY LA CONSTANTE. 


Ever reluctant to obtrude myself on the horticultural 
public, I cannot refrain from giving my humble experience 
as to the merits of that excellent Strawberry, La Constante, 
especially as I perceive that in your Number of the 14th inst., 
that eminent grower, M. Gloede, of Les Sablons, mentions 
my Rame in connection with this branch of horticulture, 
making allusion to this Strawberry in particular. 

I have been very closely engaged lately in my own 
avocation proper, or despite my antipathy to dabbling in 
troubled waters, I should most probably have forwarded you 
a line ere this on so interesting asubject. I have not, how- 
ever, been altogether a passive observer of the opmions 
lately expressed in your valuable Journal; on the contrary, 
T have closely scanned them, and weighed their merits. 

After a careful observation of the habits and peculiarities 
of upwards of two hundred varieties of the Strawberry, L 
can safely say that no sort has given me greater pleasure or 
satisfaction in its culture, than La Constante. I can, there- 
fore, fully endorse the opinions expressed by M. Gloede im 
every respect. Any doubt as to its hardiness, indeed, had 
never entered my mind, never to my knowledge having lost 
a single plant of it from any cause whatever, since 1 com- 
menced its propagation some four or five years ago, from 
two plants kindly presented to me by that unobtrusive but 
devoted fragarian, the late Mr. Nicholson, of Eaglescliffe. 

The only difficulty that first occurred to me from such 
small beginnings, was its reluctance to emit its runners, 
especially early in the season; but this, now that I have a 
good stock of plants, I must confess I regard as one amongst 
its numerous merits; for what amateur or private grower of 
this delicious fruit likes to see his beds choked up with 
innumerable runners? and look what constant labour is re- 
quired, especially in large plantations, to repress this ten- 
dency in many sorts. This opinion may not be concurred 
in by those who grow this variety for sale; but even here, 
as in the case of the amateur, the only thing needed is a 
little extra vigilance in looking after the earliest runners, 
and taking care to get them well rooted as early as possible 
in ground properly prepared for the purpose. Let the 
earnest fragarian only once accomplish the production of a 
good crop of fruit from first year’s plants of La Constante 
(and it is easily done), and all other difficulties will soon 
vanish. 

The early planting and the necessary attention to the 
plants to accomplish this end, will at the same time banish 
all ideas as to the tenderness of this variety, if any exist; 
but with me, as with British Queen, the question of tender- 
ness has never arisen. I never mulch or in any way protect 
my plants in winter. A Strawberry that required such 
petting would very soon in my grounds, exposed as they are, 
be dug up. I place my trust, on the contrary, in thorough 
exposure, in deep trenching, incorporating the soil well with: 
a moderate quantity of well decomposed manure in the, 
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process, and allowing the ground to remain some time ex- 
posed to the sun, air, and weather. It is then tolerably' 
firmly trodden over the lines at the time of plamting. I 
plant as early as I can possibly raise my plants (the British, 
Queen annually, from which I get the largest crops; the 
plants are then dug in), and under this treatment I know 
of no kinds more hardy, or that stand the most inclement 
weather better than La Constante and British Queen. 

Add to the above Carolina Superba, and you have the best 
three varieties at present in existence. Any private grower 
who thoroughly understands the culture and requirements 
of these three sorts for his main crops, can afford to specu- 
late with the almost endless candidates that compete for 
his favours for early and late production; but after all, to 
the above varieties he can always appeal for a never-failing 
supply of the handsomest and best fruit in size, form, colour, 
and flavour combined that the greatest connoisseur need 
wish, throughout the principal part of the Strawberry sea- 
son.* There are, unquestionably, several others of very great 
merit, which it would be almost invidious to particularise ; 
but every disinterested grower must, I think, admit that the 
above three sorts are unrivalled. 

IT am anxiously looking forward to the results of next 
season, to test the merits of La Fertile, Modéle, and one or 
two other seedlings. from the extensive répertoire of that dis- 
tinguished raiser, M. de Jonghe, the raiser also of La Con- 
stante. I am informed on the best authority, that the 
former will be found to possess all the leading characteristics 
of La Constante, added to which it produces larger fruit, is 
extraordinarily prolific, and is more easily propagated. 

With rezard to this latter point, I have already expressed 
my opinion. Time, however, will show whether La Con- 
stante will thus be doomed to the tomb of the Capulets. 
Till such is the case I skall pin my faith to La Constante, 
as one of my greatest favourites, and enlarge my stock of it 
aceordinely.— Winuram Ropen, M.D., The Grange, Kidder- 
minster. 


VAGARIES OF MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


I HAVE been a successful cultivator of the Mushroom in 
a proper house, and, not having one of those houses at 
present, I made up two beds in November with dung pre- 
pared in the usual way, and spawned them at a declining 
heat of about 80°. These beds I made in a cold shut-up 
shed. I formed them at the end, 4 feet from the ground, 
the face of the bed having an angle of about 30°. Under 
these beds I have a chamber, in which I kept up a regular 
fermentation with dung and leaves, and I always maintained 
a heat in the beds of about 70° for at least six weeks, with 
& Covering of hay on the top. I then allowed them to cool 
down by degrees to 55°, which heat they have been at for 
& month, and yet I do not see the least sign of Mushrooms. 
I have examined the beds, and I find them one mass of 
spawn, the threads of which are as thick as a stocking 
needle. The average temperature of the shed is about 40°. 
Do you think this is high enongh? or can you give any 
instructions about them? Do you think, if I raise the tem- 
perature of the house, that I shall be successful ?—H. Lan. 


[It is quite possible that you may yet have a good crop 
of Mushrooms, though the description of the spawn in the 
bed, run as thick as stocking needles, makes the matter 
doubtful, unless there are also plenty of small threads not 
mauch thicker than the points of needles. By the bed being 
so filled with these threads, it seems to prove that all the 
first operations were well and successfully performed; but 
it is just possible that your fermenting material, in the 
chamber below the bed, made the bed at times too hot, 
whilst the atmosphere of the place was becoming rather 
cool. In such a bed, in a shed, applying heat from below 
must be done with ereat caution. [t is safer to keep the 
hed about 60° by top-covering ; and, if the bed is so kept, a 
lower temperature of the atmosphere around the beds is of 


* La Constante will fruit mearly as late in the season as Elton, and other 
late Kinds, and it may not be generally known as yet, that in consequence , 
ofits fine coleur, unique, penetrating, racy flavour, and its firm texture, it | 
makes one of the very best preserves. Iam aware it will require more than 
ordinary fortitude to commit so good a fruit to the preserving-pan, but so_ 
long as the same space will grow an equal quantity of fruit fit for all pur- 
Hse why not, as with everything else in horticulture, grow the superior 


less consequence. Even to keep up a moist atmosphere 
of 55° we would prefer the fermenting-heap to be on the 
floor of the house, and not below the bed. What we should 
advise now is, if the beds are dryish, to water them witk 
water at about 80°, leaving them, however, rather dry than 
wet; then place a little clean straw over the beds, and over 
that some hay, or even some warmish litter, increasing the 
quantity until you find the bed, on the surface, warm 
(about 80°), when you put your hand on it, beneath the 
straw. A little fermenting matter might also be placed at 
each end of the bed, so as to block up the outlets of the 
chamber. As soon as the Mushrooms begin to appear, 
lessen the thickness of the covering. ‘This heat on the 
surface will encourage the working and productiveness of the 
spawn upwards; but too much heat, and continuous, must 
not be given, or the spawn will thread, and not produce. 
The heat, thus applied moderately at the surface, does little 
to heat the spawn, or ipvjure it, to any depth. We. have 
more faith that this system will answer, because you have 
allowed the beds to be not higher than 55° for a month. 
Try this addition of temperature at the surface. Of course 
the temperature of the shed (40°) is too low, but then, by 
this covering, you can make the atmosphere, near the sur- 
face of the bed, 60° or more. Treat your bed out of doors 
in the same way. Hxamine the bed, and, if cold at the 
surface, clear it all,over; lay on some clean straw, then .a 
little warm litter, and then a good portion of the present 
covering, but see that the heat does not increase too much. 
Perhaps the bed with this 2 feet of covering was too hot. 
We never had better Mushrooms than im ridges out of 
doors; but they require some care in changeable weather, 
and the covering to be proportioned accordingly. We shall 
be glad to hear how you succeed. We have had fine crops 
five or six weeks after spawning. We have had, also, fine 
crops three months after spawning; and we could not tell 
why the latter were so long in coming. From six to seven 
weeks is a common time. | 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the weekly Show, on the 25th instant, the objects 
specially invited were Narcissus, and of these no exhibitors 
came forward. A few, however, belonging to the Society, 
also a number of Lilies of the Valley, were placed upon the 
table. Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, sent Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana, Dendrobium speciosum, Franciscea confertiflora, 
in excellent bloom, and a nice specimen plant of Hedaroma 
fuchsioides ; Mr. Bull, Chelsee, a fine pan of the Irish Fern 
(Trichomanes speciosum), Cyperus alternifolius variegatus, 
and Pandanus elegantissimus; Mr. R. Cox two seedling 
Cinerarias, of no particular merit; and Mr. Greeves, Bays- 
water Road, a window-box, ficwer-basket, and bouquets for 
sale. 


GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


TuIs is by no means new. I remember the late Mr. 
Knight, of King’s Road, Chelsea, pointing out to me, some 
twenty years ago, a house that was glazed in the way your 
correspondent ‘speaks of. The bars were painted and the 
glass fitted on, and three or four coats of thick paint filled 
up all the crevices and fixed the glass; but the plan had no 
particular advantage over putty, as thick paint was, on the 
whole, more costly, and the work was no better done. There 
was another contrivance adopted at the same time to save 
the lower squares of each light from breaking ; for the con- 
densed moisture penetrated between them and the timber end 
of the light they overlapt, and the water expanding in frosty 
weather broke the glass. To r2medy this a plate of zine 
was put across, and it yieldel to the expansion of the 
frozen water. I believe Messrs. Cottam & Hallam, whose 
position as hothouse builders was very high about thirty 
years ago, introduced a plan of glazing without putty, but 
I cannot call to mind what. It must, however, not have 
succeeded very well, or it would have been well known ere 
this. There are serious objections to putty, I for one admit, 
but with all its faults we have not yet found a substitute for 
it that is not otherwise still more defective. I hope, how- 
ever, to see this remedied.—J. R. 


‘tay 
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THE ARBORETUM—DECIDUOUS TREES. 
(Continued from page 133.) 
ZSCULUS (THE HORSE-CHESTNUT). 


Tue Horse-chestnut is a tree of the largest size, and ranks | North America, and resembles the preceding. “It is of 
among the most beautiful of all our deciduous trees, both for | somewhat more robust growth, and its leayes are not quite 
its magnificent foliage and remarkable flowers. It is the | so smooth.” The proximity of its native home to that of 


best-kmown of exotic trees, and 
has been more extensively planted 
than any other of a purely orna- 
mental character. So frequently 
is it met with, that the fact of its 
not being a native would not be 
suspected by others than those 
who have made plants a study, 
and subject of inquiry. The 
Horse-chestnut, and its kindred 
tribe, the Pavias, are best adapted 
to light soils, upon which they 
will thrive, although they may be 
sterile; in tenacious clays they 
are always stunted and unhealthy. 

ZESCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM is the 
common Horse-chestnut, and is 
too well known to need description. 
Several varieties of it have been 
raised in different nurseries, and 
distributed under various names. 
In some instances the distinction 
hardly appears sufficient to war- 
rant the assumption of the dif- 
ference ascribed to them. The 
following may be regarded as 
being the best. 

#. rubicunda differs from 2. 
hippocastanum by its leaves being 
fuller and more uneven on the 
surface, and of a deeper green. 
The tree is also smaller, and of 
less vigorous growth, the flowers 
have more red than any of the 
species, and planted as a single 
specimen on a lawn, or in a park, 
this tree is without doubt the 
most ornamental of the family. 
#£. rubicunda is sold in some nur- 
series by the name of &. coccinea, 
rosea, and carnea. 

8. OHIOENSIS is found wild on 
the banks of the Ohio, in North 
America. It differs from the com- 
mon kind in having larger and 
more undulating leaves, and its 
fruit is said to be about half the 
size of that of #. hippocastanum. 
Loudon was of opinion that it is 
nothing more than a variety of 
the common species, and far in- 
ferior to it in point of beauty. 
By another authority it is stated 
that it has never flowered in Eng- 
land, but this is not correct, since 
one of those in the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Garden at 
Chiswick, is recorded to have 
bloomed in 1835, and very pro- 
bably since. 

ZE. GLABRA, another North Ame- 
rican species, of which little is 
known, is described as a low tree 
with leaflets of a pale green, very 
smooth. “The whole plant is com- 
paratively glabrous, and even the 
fruit partakes of that quality.” 
It would thus seem to be a dis- 
tinct variety, but it must be con- 


feased that more information is necessary to bejable to 


describe it accurately. 


Pavia flava, 


4#. ohioensis, and 2, glabra, would 
suggest a doubt of its being a 
distinct species. 

A cut-leaved variety of the 
Horse-chestnut is sold under the 
name of #. laciniata, and others 
bearing the names of 2. nigra, 
4H. precox, and A. tortuosa, have 
been mentioned. The facility with 


. which plants may be raised from 


seed has, undoubtedly, produced 
variations, and in so handsome a 
genus as the Alsculus, such can- 
not be unacceptable, and if really 
good and distinct, would be appre- 
ciated, if arboriculture can be re- 
stored to its proper rank and share 
of attention. 
PAVIA. 

The Pavias are so closely allied 
to Hsculus, that it seems best 
to describe them with the latter, 
although it is a departure from 
the alphabetical order originally: 
intended to be followed. The 
Pavias differ only from Asculus 
in their converging petals and 
spineless fruit; they are also much 
smaller in size. It has been com- 
plained that the Payias are short- 
lived, but if they are raised from 
seed, instead of being grafted 


‘upon the Horse-chestnut, which is 


very frequently done, it will be 
found that they not only endure 
for a longer period, but attain a 
stronger and finer habit. It is 
true that the propagation by seed 
would render them liable to vary 
slightly, but that defect, if any, 
would be more than counter- 
balanced by an improved plant. 
All the species known in England 
are from North America, where 
they are called Buck’s Eye Chest- 
nuts; but in the colder parts of 
India two species have been dis- 
covered, called Pavia indica, and 
P. punduana, which may be found 
capable of existing in our climate, 
and may add some new feature to 
the genus. 

Loudon remarks on the Hsculus 
and Pavia, ‘‘ That nurserymen who 
propagate varieties of these and 
other select-flowering trees, ought 
always to keep specimen plants 
in their own grounds, from which 
to take scions for the propagation 
of varieties remarkable for some 
peculiar or distinctive feature. 
Such varieties should not be raised 
from seed; because, though there 
can be no doubt but that the 
progeny would bear a general 
resemblance to the parent, yet 
the particular feature for which 
the variety was cultivated might 
be wanting. Early and late va- 


rieties of all showy-flowered trees are very desirable, be~ 
cause they prolong the season of blooming. Warly-leafing 


2. pavura is a native of the forests of Kentucky, in | varieties of trees, and trees which retain their leaves late 
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in the season, 


Horse-chestnut varies exceedingly.” 
Fsculus and Pavia seed freely, an 


are also desirable, and in this respect the | thought this kind intermediate between &. hippocastanum 
As all the species of | and P. rubra. “The leaves are large, smooth on the upper sur- 
d hybridise almost as | face, and shining, The flowers are nearly as large as those of 


freely with each other, the Aisculus also with the Pavia, a | the common Horse-chestnut, but the petals are less spreading, 


great abundance of varie- 
ties might be raised. All 
at present recognised are 
truly beautiful, and it is 
not at all to be regretted 
that their number can be 
largely increased. 

PaviA RuBRA (The Red- 
flowered Pavia) is a slen- 
der-growing tree from the 
mountains of Virginia 
and Carolina. It pro- 
duces flowers of a brown- 
ish scarlet colour in May 
and June. 

P. Fuava (The Yellow- 
flowered Pavia). — This 
species differs from P. ru- 
bra in being a much 
stronger plant, assuming 
more the character of a 
tree. As its name im- 
plies, the flowers are yel- 
low ; the leaves are pube- 
scent, and much paler 
than those of P. rubra. 
P. flava appears to be the 
connecting link between 
Aisculus and Pavia, as it 
partakes of the character 
of both. It loses its foliage 
at the end of summer, so 
that it is frequently bare 
by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

P. piscotor. — This 
must beconsidered rather 
a shrub than a tree, as it 
is Seldom seen above 5 or 
6 feet in height, when 
raised from seed, but at- 
tains a large size when 
grafted upon Aisculus 
hippocastanum; itis then 
said to be short-lived. 

P.HYBRIDA is described 
by Loudon as being a 
very distinct variety, 
which ought to be in ge- 
neral cultivation. There 
is a plant of it in the 
Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Garden at Chis- 
wick. Its flowers are va- 
riegated with yellow, 
white, and purple. 

P. NEGLECTA is another 
Kind but little attended 
to, although it is known 
to partake in all the most 
striking features of its 
tribe. Its name is the 
Neglected Pavia, which 
so far is very appropriate. 
There is, or was, a plant 
of it in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s grounds 
at Chiswick. Will some 
influential member en- 
deavour to retrieve the 
neglect by getting this 
and other trees almost 
forgotten, and which are 


\ 


Pavia macrostachya. 


and of a pale red colour 
mixed with yellow. The 
branches are spreading 
and loose, and the whole 
tree has an open, grace- 
ful appearance, quite dif- 
ferent from the compact- 
ness of form, and rigidity 
of branches which belong 
to most of the varieties 
of Aisculus and Pavia.” 
P. MACROSTACHYA is a 
shrub with loose racemes 
of white flowers, with 
long projecting stamens, 
which give the spike a 
fine fringed appearance. 
It is also remarkable for 
its large deep green 
leaves, entire, and very 
even in their outline. 
«This variety comes into 
flower about a month or 
six weeks later than the 
other Asculacez, and 
continues flowering, in 
the case of large plants, 
on moist soils, for three 
months, or longer, form- 
ing one of the greatest 
floral ornaments of the 
shrubbery at a season 
when very few trees are 
in flower. The flowers 
are agreeably fragrant, 
and the spreading leaves 
being supported on long 
slender petioles, which 
from their graceful dis- 
position, combined with 
the feathery lightness of 
the racemes of flowers, 
gives the whole plant an 
air of elegance quite dif- 
ferent from any other 
species of dwarf Pavia.” 
—Apo.euus H. Kenr. 
(To be continued.) 


GOOSEBERRY SEED- 
Lines. —I THINK your 
correspondent at page 
131, need not be dissa- 
tisfied with the result of 
his experiment. To have 
raised two really new and 
excellent varieties is no 
small success. I would, 
however, recommend any 
who wish to distinguish 
themselves in this line, 
not to trust to chance 
seedlings, but to artifi- 
cially fertilise. Some 
years ago, I took White- 
smith as a female parent, 
and fertilised with Hedge- 
hog and Pitmaston Green 
Gage. Four plants of each 
were raised. Those from 
Hedgehog were coarseand 
inferior to both parents. 
Among the otherfour were 


known to exist at Chiswick, propagated and distributed ? | two good Yellows—one remarkably good, which has been pre- 


There is room for a world of good to be done in this way. 
P. mackocarpa (The Large-fruited Pavia).— Loudon 


served, but, unfortunately, it seems a bad bearer. So my own 
success is not great, but I think I took the right road.—S. B. 
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THE MIRABELLE PLUM. 


“Onxc= upon a time,” when Louis Philippe was king, 
I happened to be strolling about the potagerie (kitchen 
garden) at Versailles, taking notes and making the best 
use of my eyes. Among other things I was much struck 
with the enormous quantities of the above-mentioned kind 
of Plum. Large basketsful were arranged in a row, and 
more still being gathered. I, thinking the king a wise and 
economical ruler, inquired if they were not for market, but 
was promptly told that they were highly valued by the 
royal family, and were used for compétes and preserving to 
an enormous extent. I did not then appreciate them, for 
uncooked they were dry and, to a certain extent, flavourless. 
This pretty little Plum must not, however, thus be judged, 
for preserved whole, without sugar and without water, in 
bottles, it acquires the most delicious aroma ever smelt or 
tasted, and this is more powerful when the fruit are placed 
ima pudding or a compéte and served up hot. When made 
imto.a jam without their stones they are also most delicious, 
the flavour being so rich and delicate. In the neighbourhood 
of Metz it is called Mirabelle de Metz, andis grown toa 
great extent at Nancy, and throughout the east of France. 

The tree seems to require a rather dry climate, and would 
doubtless succeed well in the calcareous soils of the east of 
England. Thelast summer being dry and warm the crop here 
was abundant, and I never remember seeing anything in 
fruit culture more interesting than the pretty bush-like 
trees, not larger than a good-sized Gooseberry bush, liter- 
ally covered with their bright golden fruit, spotted with red, 
oval, and about the size of small Damsons.—T. R. 


GAY ORCHIDS, AND ORCHIDS FLOWERING 
IN WINTER AND SPRING. 


««B. H’ would be much obliged by being informed which 
are the twelve best and gayest Orchids, and also by having 
a short list of those which flower in winter or early spring.” 


WHEN one essays, in compliance with the wishes of a 
correspondent, to mame “the best and gayest twelve” 
Orchids, out of, perhaps, a thousand or twelve hundred 
species in cultivation, he finds it needful to guard himself 
by two caveats. First, he cannot have a personal knowledge 
of all the species grown, particularly the more recent intro- 
ductions ; secondly, he can give only his own opinion; and 
in a matter of taste so arbitrary as the comparative beauty 
of flowers, others may very legitimately demur to his con- 
clusions. I think the following dozen may be named as the 
very evéme de la créme of this glorious order; though it would 
be easy to make up the number to twenty with scarcely a 
diminution of the claim. The letters prefixed indicate that 
those kinds flower in the colder period of the year; 1, late 
in autumn, occasionally protracted into winter; w, Novem- 
ber to February ; £, early, say March or April. 

Aerides Fieldingii, or maculosum, or nobile.—These three are,” perhaps, 

the finest of this lovely and fragrant genus. 
L. Cattleya labiata.—The great size, and the rich crimson purple of the lip, 
distinguish this species. 

Dendrobium Deconianum.—The flowers are large, of arich cream colour, 

sed Le with two o1ange clouds on the lip. A noble and lovely 


D. Falconeri.—Flowers very large; the sepals blush white, petals and 
lip cream, purple-tipped ; the lip has a deep purple throat, margined 
with orange. A glorious species, much exceeding even the preceding. 

Lolia purpurata.—Flowers very large; sepals and petals pure white, or 
flushed with rose; lip ample, rich crimson-purple. A worthy com- 
panion to Cattleya labiata. 

©. Odontoglossum Pescatorei,—Makes a lovely spike of broad flowers, white, 
with the crest yellow. 

0. phalenopsis,—White, except that the central area of the lip is ofa 
fine crimson. Flowers on twin spikes. 

w. 0. triumphans,—“ Branched spikes of flowers; the sepals and petals 
yellow, barred and spotted with crimson; lip white, edged with dark 

rose. Maguificent andrare.” Hanc non vidi. 
sy -daed amabiis,—The charming white Moth-Orchid of the Indian 


Saccolabium guttatum—Throws ont long, compact, pendulous, cylin- 


drical spikes of small flowers, white splashed with purple. 
x. Vanda carulea.—Flowers large, pale lilac-blue, in a loose spike. 


ow. V. suaris.—Flowers porcellanous; white spotted with purple, unspotted. 


beneath. Noble and handsome, both in foliage and bloom. 


As “B. H.” says nothing about price, I have not con- 
sidered this element in making the above selection; but 
as some of those named bear excessively high prices, [ sub- 
join the names of a few other species, all truly desirable, 


did very fairly at firs 
are only about 1) 
protended, are beginning 
have changed the water ae 


half 


greenhouse species. 


Lt. Lelia Perrinii.—Sepals an 


which is almost peculiar to Orchids; lip deep crimson-purple. 


w. Lycaste Skinneri.—Flowers very | 
to crimson. A greenhouse species, 
t. Odontoglossum grandc,—Flowers very ample, yellow 


brown, tiger-like. 


a few red spots at the bas: 
w. Sophronitis grandifiora.—A 


arge; varying much 
clouded with dark 


Oncidium excavatum.—A fine panicle of broad flowers, rich yellow with 
es. Perhaps the noblest of this vast genus. 


minute block-plant, with large flowers of 


almost hardy. 


crimson scarlet. A lovely gem, cultivable in the greenhouse. 
The following ordinarily flower in winter and early spring, 


besides those already mentioned :— 


FROM NOVEMBER TO FEBRUARY. 


Angrecum bilobum 
eburneum 
sesquipedale 

Ansellia africana 

Arpophyllum spicatum 

Barkeria elegans 
Skinneri 

Bletia Shepherdii 

Brassayola glauca 
Digbyana 

Brassia caudata 

Burlingtonia amena 

Calanthe vestita 

Cattleya maxima 
bicolor 
Walkeriana 
Warscewiezii 

Coelogyne cristata 
Gardneriana 
media 

Cymbidium eburneum 
giganteum 
Mastersii  . 

Cypripedium ineigne 
purpuratum 
venustum 

Dendrobium chrysotoxum 
fimbriatum 
heterocarpum 
macrophyllum 
moniliforme 
nobile 
Pierardii 
pulchellum 
speciosum 
Wallichianum 
Lowii 

Epidendrum fragrans 
rhizophorum 

Gongora maculata 


Grammatophyllum speciosum 


Tonopsis paniculata 
Lalia acuminata 
albida 


Lelia anceps 
autumnalis 
peduncularis 
furfuracea 
superbiens 

Leptotes bicolor 

Limatodis rosea 

Lycaste Deppei 
cruenta 
macrophylla 

Miltonia cuneata 
Karwinski 

Odontoglossum maculatum 
membranacenm 
puichellum 
Rossil 
bictonense 

Oncidium Barkeri 
bicallosum 
Cavendishiannm 
divaricatum 
flexuosum 
incurvum 
lencochilum 
oblongatam 
upguiculatom 
Forbesi 
orrithorhynchum 
yaricosum 

Phajus Tankervillis 

Pleione maculata 
Wallichiana 


Schomburgkia crispa ' 


Stanhopea eburnea 
Sophronitis cernue 
violacea 
Stenorhynchus speciosus 
Trichocentrum fuscum 
Trichopil‘a tortilis 
Warrea Lindeniano 
Zygopetulum crinitum 
brachypetaium 
Mackayi 


IN MARCH AND APRIL. 


Arpophyllum giganteum 
Bletia patula 
Burlingtonia fragrans 
Camarotis purpurea 
Cattleya amethystoglossa 
Skioneri 
Chysis bractescens 
Coryanthes speciosa 
Cypripedium caudatum 
hirsutissimum 
villosum 
Dendrobium aggregatum 
anosmum 
Cambridgeanum 
crepidatum 
Dalbousianum 
densiflorum 
Farmeri 
fimbriatam 
lituiflorum 
primulinum 


Perhaps the above will 
request for ‘a short list ; 
could not well omit any known to me 
ditions.—P. H. G. 


Epidendrum aurantiacum 
bicornutum 
crassifolium 
Hanburyanom 
macrochilum 
Stamfordianum 

Lalia cinnabarine 
flava 
mojalis. 

Leptotes serrulata A 

Ouontoglossam Warneri 

Oncidium ampliatom 
sarcodes 
sessile 
sphacelatum 

Phujas Wallichii 

Saccolabium miniatum 

Trichopilia suavis 

Vanda cristatu 
insignis 

Zygopetalum rostratum, 
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but obtainable at more moderate rates: some, indeed, axe 
very cheap. 
x. Aerides odoratum, 


n. Cattleya Mossie. : 
w. Epidendrum vitellinum.—A noble spike- of orange-searlet blossom. A 
d petals of that lovely light rosy purple, 


from waxy white 


scarcely answer to “B. Hs” 
” but it is easy to select, and I 
as meeting the con- 


FAILURE OF HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 


My Hyacinths in glasses have given up growing. 


t and have excellent roots, but the leaves 
inch Jong, and the flower-spikes, 


to burst into flower. 


veral times, using sweet rain 


. Obtain more head room was a 
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water, and put 2 piece of charcoal in each glass, but the 
water soon becomes offensive, smelling strongly of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. The glasses have been and are kept in the 
window of a warm room by day, and in a warm corner by 
night. Crocuses in pots under the same conditions have 
come into flower.—V. G. C. 

failure of Hyacinths is a common occurrence this year, 
and we believe that it arises from the bulbs being taken up 
im Holland before they have been perfected, in order to 
supply the very early demand for them in this couniry. We 
fear that you cannot aid your Hyacinihs. Try the effect of 
adding one drop of spirit of hartshorn to the water in each 

. Change the water every week, adding the same 
small quantity of the hartshorn to the fresh water. ] 


HEATING A SMALL CUCUMBER-HOUSE. 

BEING a poor man, with every minute of the day occupied 
in business, yet being passionately fond of flowers, and hor- 
ticulture generally, I do manage by getting up early, and 
going to bed very late, to carry out Tom Moore’s advice, 
“that the best of all ways to lengthen our days, is to steal a 
few hours from the nighi;”’ finding, also, some truthful 
consolation in Longfellow’ words— 

“If you want a thing done, you must do it yourself, John.” 


So much for preamble. 


In my spare mornings and evenings last summer I built | 


myself a small house, which you would desicnate “a pit,” 
Tithink. I bought your “Heating Manual,” and “‘Green- 
houses,” &c., and capital little books they are, but IT cannot 
find exactly what suits my case in heatimg by gas, as I 
want to do. Well, this litle house, allow me to call it 
80, is 18 feet long, 42 fees wide (don’t laugh), 4 feet to the 
glass in front, and 73 feet io the glass at top. TI have sunk 
the path 1 foot or more to get headroom. I take 18 inches 
off the width for path, as though I yield tono man inrespect 
for crinoline, I do not wish to see it in my little place, albeit 
fam, what Miss Mitford called us all, a vagabond, alas! a 
bachelor! Well, 43 feet will be 54 inches, 18 from that will 
leave 36 inches for border in front. Now, im this space 
18 feet long, and 3 feet wide, last June I put a little halt 
spent dung from my frame, someloam and leaf mould on the 
top, and put in siz Cucumber plants, strong ones, and six 
Melons. I trained them up the roof, and cut scores of Cu- 
cumbers, and fifteen Melons, ripe, and pronounced of good 
favour. This was to the astonishment of my friends who 
laughed at my enthusiasm at first. Now, I want to heat 
this little place. Tam so engaged as to fear that the fire of 
an ordinary fiue, &c., would be neelected, and I have a great 
faney for gas. I noticed recently what strikes me as a 
capital little boiler, and I think I can have one made of 
galvanised iron by my neighbour the tinker, nruch cheaper, 
and as effective. Please say if earthenware pipes (3 or4 inch, 
which?) would do, and where they can be procured, what 
length, and would one-inch or two-inch lead pipes do to 
comnect with the boiler? One pipe to run along in front 
close to the ventilator for top heat, the return-pipe to go, 
covered with clinkers, &c., below the soil. Iwant to use 
this house early in spring for propagating, raising seeds, 
&e., so I should not want to bezin Cucumbers very soon. If 
Thave an air-pipe in the hichest part of the flow-pipe, there 
will be no need of an air-pipe in the boiler, T suppose. If 
the enclosed plan will heat 50 feet of four-inch pipe, and 
my piping will only be about 36 feet, so much the better for 
me. One more query I must trouble you with, and that is 
the best Kind of Cucumber to grow in a house. Last year 
Thad what should have been Ayres’ Black Spine, but it was 
white one. The Melon was Bromham Hall, but out of the 
six plants there were two quite different from the others— 
Cecouams sativus. 


[We congratulate you on your suceess. The cutting so 
many Cucumbers, and fifteen good Melons from 2 low house 
or pit 18 feet long, 43 feet wide, 4 feet to the glass in front, 
and 73 feet to glass at back, is proof that in such a house 
you have done well. The sinking of the 18-inch pathway to 
good idea, and we presume 
you used board or brick on edge to keep the three feet bed 
intont from your pathway, sos to Keep all clear for your- 


self, if you debar the dear girls and their crinoline. Now, 
you want to heat this little narrow place, and wish to have 
bottom and top heat, and to do it with gas, which for your 
circumstances has many advantages, as by regulating the 
tap you can also regulate the power of the gas jets, so as 
just to keep the water warm. But for this we believe the 
simplest plan would have been a small furnace outside, and a 
small flue some 43 inches wide, inside measure, to go below 
your bed, and return by the pathway to the chimney. Or 
if yeu merely wished top heat, a small gas stove, or 2 small 
brick Arnott’s stove would have answered every purpose. 
To make either of these answer for both kinds of heat, how- 
ever, would require a chamber round them, and more trouble 
in the management. On the whole, then, we approve of 
such a little copper boiler as you allude to, as made by Mr. 
Lynch White, and if the water is not heated above 170° or 
180°, there will be no necessity for the iron jacket beng 
placed round it. No doubt your neighbour will make one of 
| galvanised iron cheaper, but it will not last so long. We 
see no necessity for the air-tap in the boiler. If you havea 
| small supply cistern at the hichest point of your flow-pipe, 
| thas will be quite sufficient. 
We would not advise yon to have earthenware-pipes in 
'such a nice little house, bué to have two nine-feet metal 
| lengths for top heat, and the same for bottom heat. You 
will thus do with abont three supports for your pipes, one at 
| each end, and one in the middle. You would want mere 
| supports for earthenware, and if a leak took place below your 
clinkers, &., i would be difficult to get at it. With nime- 
| feeé lengths, which, if three or four-inch will cost fom 
2s. 6d. to 3s. per yard, you need have no more than one 
joint in the middle of your house. We would noi object to 
the boiler being 12 or 15 inches in height instead of 103. 
Now, as from what you say, we should judge you wish the 
| matter to be as simple as possible, so that you and your 
| Reighbour may do all the work required, this is how we 
| would advise you to de. Get your boiler of strong galvanised 
iron if you like, or even block tin, only it will not last so 
long. Set the boiler so far raised above the floor that you 
can turn a rough broom or hair inside frequently to keep 
| it clean, and make sure that the smoke-opening, though 
| small, is kept clear, that the gas-smoke may escape out of 
| the house instead of being sent back agam. The space 
| of outlet should, however, be small, and the throat should 
| have a plate across, to send the heated air back again like a 
damper, with two other small holes at the side to let it 
j escape. Then the next thing is to have a flange, or a hole 
| made at top and bottom for a one-inch lead pipe to be firmly 
soldered to each place, for connecting the top and bottom 
| pipes for heating. These will heat quickly if made of gal- 
| vanised iron or tin, but they will not last a lifetime like 
the cast iron ones. Now, as already said, we will only have 
two joints in these pipes, and that is in the middle of the 
house. At both ends of the house we will use wooden plugs 
for the ends of the pipes, and through these we will take the 
comnecting lead pipes. Thus for the flow-pipe, we will set 
it in its place, make a plug—say 6 inches long, with a hele 
in the middle of it scarcely an inch in diameter, and through 
that, and fastened securely with white lead, we will place 
the end of the inch flow-pipe from the boiler; the return- 
pipe will be done the same way. Then we fasten the joints 
of the pipes in the middle, seeing that they properly fit, and 
after putting in some tow and red lead at the sockets, we fill 
up firmly with the same, using a thin spatula and a mallet, 
or eyen Portland cement, pushed firmly in when as tough as 
it can well be made. Then at the further end, we use 2 
similar plug to each pipe, and connect them together witha 
similar piece of lead pipe. Thus without bends, curves, oF 
more regular joints than two, the means of circulation are 
complete. 

But you have as yet no water in the boiler or pipes. and 
have left no means for letting it nm. We have thought, 
however, of all that. We would in placing the flow-pipe of 
nearly 18 feet make the farther end some 3 inches higher 
than the end nest the boiler. At that highest end we would 
drill a hole—say 1 inch—in the pipe, behind the plug, fixa 
one-inch pipe into it securely by one end, and the other end 
securely into the bottom cf a small cistern, to rest on the 
pipe—say 12 inches by 15. Wood will doas well as anything, 
or zine or galvanised iron. Here you put in the water slowly, 
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and when full this cistern will always tell you how the 
pipes are supplied, and will serve as an air-outlet as well. 
We prefer filling such a place slowly, that the air may escape 
as the water takes its place. The lower pipe should descend 
as gradually to the boiler as the upper one rises to it. One 
remark more as to this lower pipe. The higher it lies in the 
bed—that is, the higher above the bottom, aye or even the 
top, of the boiler, the better it will act. And, again, if the 
bottom of the bed is concreted so as to hold water, at least 


toa degree, and the covering of clinkers is so thin as to be. 


near your plunging-bed, or growing-bed, the more will the 
pipe tell as a promoter of bottom heat. It is true that heat 
will rise, but it is equally true that if such a pipe be covered 
with a foot of rough rubble, the heat will be in a great mea- 
sure confined to the rubble, especially if this is placed very 
open, and there ig no admittance of air to these openings. 
Ifa few small openings from the pathway of the house are 
in connection with these openings, the heat will ascend 
more freely. Ifthe material become very dry, or the bottom 
of the bed be caked with dryness, the heat will not ascend 
well; but either in your bed for cuttings, or for Cucumbers, 
you can leave a few small drain-pipes standing up, one end 
above the soil, and the other among the clinkers, and pouring 
water in will cause the heat to rise more kindly and uni- 
formly. These tiles may be plugged or opened as deemed 
necessary. We shall be glad to hear how you manage and 
succeed. Of Cucumbers, Carter’s Champion, Munro’s Rabley, 
and Sion House Improved, are good for such a house. Brom- 
ham Hall is a good Melon; Turner’s Gem, and Golden Per- 
fection, are also good.] 


COMMENDATIONS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
ROSE SHOW. 


W111 you allow me to suggest that 1t would, I think, give 
great satisfaction to exhibitors at this Show if good stands 
ot flowers not in the prize-list were highly commended or 
commended, as is done at poultry shows? We cannot all 
take prizes, but I must say that it is not satisfactory, after 
all one’s trouble and expense, to be altogether unnoticed. 
The expense of a few cards would be so trifling, and the 
gratification given to exhibitors so great if this plan were 


adopted, that I am surprised no one has thought of it 
before.—P. 


SUCCESSFUL VINE-LIFTING. 


_Havine read in your excellent Journal an article on Vine- 
lifting, in answer to a correspondent signing himself “J. H., 
Nairnshire,” and as facts in gardening are usually worth 
recording, I will state my own experience on the subject. 

In a lean-to vinery of about 30 feet in length, lofty and 
well built, the Vines were planted about fifteen years ago, 
and bore well for several years; but owing to over-cropping 
and high feeding with manure water (than which nothing 
spoils a Vine-border sooner), they gradually dwindled and 
suffered so much from mildew, shanking, &c., that it was 
necessary to do something by way of remedy. My employer 
suggested cutting the old Vines out and replanting with 
young ones, but not liking the idea of doing this without 
giving them a chance, I obtained his permission to give 
them one more year, in which, if possible, to regain their 
character. I at once set to work to take out the old border 
and re-make it. I had every handful of the old soil taken 
out to the depth of 5 feet, and to my consternation found 
that the few roots of the Vines had gone straight down 
5 feet through the border, and after making their way 
through the drainage had penetrated into the subsoil some 
3 or 4 feet farther, which made me almost despair of doing 
anything with them, as the only roots that I could preserve 
were about the thickness of a man’s thumb, and about a 
yard long. I worked away and made a new border of the 
usual materials, haying first properly drained it, but this 
time only 3 feet deep. The Vines were replanted on the 
23rd of December, 1863, which, I believe, according to the 
usual theory on the subject, is the wrong time, but the 
result proved that this rule is not without exception. Let me 
aid, however, that I was obliged to do it then or not at all. 

The border was then covered up with 2 or 3 feet of stable 
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manure, which upon examination a short time afterwards, I 
found had set the roots working nicely, in fact, the border 
was like a mild hotbed. The Vines, which were formerly 
trained two to a light, were every alternate one cut down to 
the front sash, and those remaining close-pruned on the 
spur-system, and painted with a mixture of soft soap, sul- 
phur, &e. 

The Vines were gently started in the beginning of March ; 
they broke well and strongly, and produced 116 bunches of 
well-flavoured and well-coloured fruit, the bunches averaging 
14 lb. each, being more than double the crop of the previous 
year, and they were quite free from mildew all through the 
season. 

The sorts are Chasselas Musqué, Sweetwater, Wilmot’s 
Black Hamburgh, and Muscat Hamburgh, and I must 
not omit to mention, that the house has to do duty as a 
warm greenhouse. The Vines have made capital strong 
wood this season, perfectly clean, and, in fact, have done all 
that could be desired of them. 

I have detailed this experiment in the hope that it might 
throw some light on the cause and cure of mildew, or, at 
any rate, if it only cheer some brother in distress and prompt 
him to do as I have done and find a remedy, I shall be well 
rewarded.—BurRNtTwoop, P.D. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Arter so much frost and snow as we have had at inter- 
vals during the last five or six weeks, the soil, where due 
attention was paid to trenching, ridging, and forking, may 
be expected to have received much benefit by their purifying 
and pulverising action, and to be now in a good condition 
for some of the principal crops. As we may now expect 
drying winds, less intense frost and more sun, no time 
should be lost in making good all deficiencies in autumn 
plantations of Cabbages, and getting in forthwith a new 
plantation of the strongest and healthiest plants to follow in 
succession. A small portion of seed of some good variety 
should also be sown in a sheltered corner, in order to have 
plants at command and that may be depended upon at the 
moment they are required. The space allotted for Carrots, 
Onions, Beet, &c., should be constantly forked up on suitable 
mornings, exposing to the influence of the atmosphere as 
much surface in as rough a condition as possible, in order 
to have it in good working order by seed-time, which is 
now fast approaching. Cauliflowers, make a fresh sowing in 
the frame, and look over the seedling plants that are up, 
also the seedling plants of Lettuces, &c., and sprinkle a 
little dry sand or dry earth amongst them, as they are very 
liable to damp off at this season; also thin them out if 
crowded, as nothing tends more than this to cause them to 
fog-off. Celery, make a smallsowingin heat. Por snips, now 
is a good time to sow the main crop in ground deeply trenched, 
with the manure at the bottom; it is a very useful vege- 
table, and none pays better for care in cultivation. Potatoes 
of an early sort may now be planted on a warm south border. 
Trenching and manuring may still be carried on. Let the 
edgings of walks be made good, and the gravel turned and 
rolled, fresh gravel being added where necessary. The side 
walks or alleys should have a good coating of coal ashes 
laid on; this is a good material for the purpose, as it does 
not form a puddle after a frost or in wet weather. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

In carrying on the operations of trenching up fruit-tree bor- 
ders it is advisable to examine the roots of luxuriant-growing 
trees, and remove some of the largest; it is better, however, 
to follow a regular system of root-pruning, because it en- 
ables us to keep the roots near the surface. Pruning and 
nailing must be completed without delay, and the inter- 
ruption in the work, occasioned by the late inclement wea- 
ther, must be made up for by corresponding energy now. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Avoid all indiscriminate use of the knife in pruning. We 
would recommend cutting back the shoots of Moss and Pro- 
vence Roses to three or four buds, because if not pruned in 
this severe manner the heads will soon become straggling 
and weak, and cease to produce vigorous flower-buds. Hy- 
brid Provence, French, Hybrid Bourbons, Damask Per- 
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Achimenes. In the management of the pit keep a fine 
growing heat of from 60° to 70°. Shut up early in the 
afternoon, but open the sashes a little before leaving for 
the night. 


petuals, and Hybrid Perpetuals should have the strong 
shoots shortened to within six or eight buds from the 
bottom, removing all the small spray and cross branches and 
spurs which have produced bloom last season, leaving the 
shoots at regular distances. Hybrid China Roses are so 
impatient of the knife, that if pruned in the same manner 
as recommended for the preceding classes they will scarcely 
put forth a flower. The shoots ought by all means to be 
left nearly their full length, merely cutting off the tips of 
the shoots, and thinning some of them out where too thick. 
The Sweet, Hybrid, and Austrian Briars should be pruned 
in the same manner, and an abundance of bloom will be the 
result. To have a succession of flowers of the summer va- 
rieties it is only necessary to leave some trees unpruned till 
April, they will come in a fortnight later. In pruning cut 
¢lose to the bud, the wound will soon heal over. Commence 
the pruning and nailing of Roses and climbers against walls. 
Complete all new work and improvements which have been 
retarded by the severity of the weather. See that Hearts- 
ease, Pinks, &c., in beds or borders are not thrown out of 
the ground by the late frost. If they are loose fasten them. 
Proceed with planting-out biennials as soon as the ground 
is in a fit state, and prepare a little ground in a warm corner 
for sowing Stocks and some of the best of the annuals for 
transplanting. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
Orange trees in tubs or pots should be carefully examined 
im order to ascertain, whether or not the roots are in a 
healthy state, and those requiring more room should be 
shifted at once. In many instances, however, it may not 
be possible tc afford large specimens a shift: in that case 
remove as much of the surface soil as can be done without 
injuring the roots, and replace it with a mixture of good 
loamy turf, broken bones, decayed cowdung, and sand, and 
see that the balls of the plants are in a moist healthy con- 
dition. Manure water is of great service to Orange trees, 
and may be applied freely at all seasons, particularly when 
they are starting into growth. It is quite impossible to 
use the syringe to advantage in many conservatories, and 
under such circumstances when the weather is favourable 
the flowering plants should be removed to one end of the 
house, and the twiners, &., given a liberal washing with 
the engine, which will also greatly assist in keeping the 
glass clean. This should be done before the twiners start 
into growth, as there will be no danger of injuring the tender 
foliage while the plants are in a dormant state. As the 
season advances give more air to the houses. See that suit- 
able composts are ready under cover for potting and sowing 
seeds. Some of the hardwooded plants may now be pro- 
pagated by cuttings where a gentle bottom heat can be 
Kept up. 


PITS AND FRAMES. 

Sow seeds of Micnonette, Ten-week Stocks, Cockscombs, 

Balsams, and many tender and half-hardy annuals.—W. 
KEANE. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Our of doors much as in previous weeks, the ground being 
too hard up to Thursday night to attempt doing anything. 
On Wednesday and Thursday we uncovered Caulifiowers, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Endive, &c., that were merely protected 
from the frost, and had been covered for eight or ten 
days. Peas on turves, Beans, &c., placed between rows of 
Potatoes in frames, were uncovered oftener, as the little 
heat below them would otherwise have caused themto spindle 
weak. Wednesday and Thursday were good days for un- 
covering what had been a long time covered, as though the 
air was mild, there was no sun, and the plants would be 
gradually inured to the light. After being covered a long 
time—say a fortnight or a month, it is as well not to give 
them bright sun all at once. Extremes of all kinds should 
be avoided. Young Cucumbers in frames, with little be- 
low them except tree leaves, are slightly drawn, as in the 
severe weather we could give them little air, and could enly | 
uncover part of the glass opposite the plants without re- 
ducing the temperature rather much. A few of these mild 
days with a little sun, will make them all right. Soweda 
few more; it is always advisable to keep a few plants for 
succession. 

Put up another bed for Cucumbers, to be in readiness, 
making the bottom of half-sweetened dung and leaves, and 
the top of sweet leaves. This is making the most of the 
material, the rank steam will become sweet enough before 
it passes through the leaves. We scarcely ever turn over a 
heap of fermenting material several times in the old- 
fashioned way, as that would lessen our limited supply, and 
send a great quantity of heat into the open air, which we 
would like to be used in giving some things a fair start. 
We also use few leaves in a heap of dung until the dung 
is heating and fermenting freely, as too much heat from the 
dung would waste the leaves; but in all cases where this 
rough-and-ready mode is followed, care must be taken to 
have 1 foot or 15 inches of thoroughly sweet fermenting 
matter over the surface of the bed. Such beds, made of ma- 
terial not too much decomposed, keep up a more regular heat, 
and for a much longer time, than from dung and general 
fermenting material too much decomposed. We make ita 
rule, however, to make our beds wide enough to be able to 
bank up the outside of our frames almost to the top, so that 
the heat of the enclosed atmosphere is a good deal derived 
from the boards or wall inside, instead of having to pass 
through the soil, &e., first, which gives some chance of burn- 
ing the roots. This banking-up and protecting the outside 
of the bed with long litter or branches, renders fresh linings 
of little importance until the season is well advanced. 

Here, on the question of Linings, we would with all due 
respect, say a word on pigeon-holed walls for pits for forcing, 
in reference to the answer to “‘Dromto,” page 137. No = 
doubt pigeon-holes are very useful, but when they are 
present, one of two things must be attended to—either the 
fermenting material for the linings must be sweetened 
before using it, or care must be taken that no steam from 
such linings can pass into the atmosphere, where Cucum- 
bers, Melons, or other tender plants are grown. The latter 
may be done, either by having a secure-floored chamber 
beneath the bed, or flues, on the McPhail system, or by 
keeping the soil of the bed firmly secured against the walls 
above the height of the pigeon-holes. What we wish to say, 
however, is chiefly this, that several times we have wrought 
pits with solid walls by linings with very great advantage, 
and with great economy as to preparing the dung for other 
beds and frames. } 

One advantage of the solid-wall system is, that if you use 
ordinary care in giving air, no deleterious steam can pass 
into the place. In one case, inside, we made a nice little bed 


STOVE. 
Young plants of Aphelandra, also of Poinsettia and Eu- 
phorbia fulgens, raised from short cuttings now, and kept 
growing in a cool part of the stove all the sammer near the 
glass, will make nice dwarfflowering plants by winter. The 
cuttings are to be rooted in moist heat. Many of the Justicias, 
Eranthemum pulchellum, and some of the Begonias may be 
treated in a similar manner; and all these will be found 
exceedingly ornamental in the winter months. Eranthe- 
mum pulchellum has fine blue flowers, those of Justicia 
flavicoma (or Calytricha) are yellow, Begonia Martiana is 
deep rose pink, and the Euphorbia fulgens, Poinsettia pul- 
cherrima, and Aphelandra cristata and aurantiaca are of 
various shades of red and scarlet. 


DUNG-PIT. 

Of all the plants which delight in dung heat there are 
none which are so much at home in it as Clerodendrons and 
Imias, and hence some nice stocky plants of each should be 
potted and placed under its influence at once. The former 
delight in a free open soil, consisting of loam, peat, and 
leaf mould, with a little rotten cow-dung and silver sand; 
and the Ixoras in pure turfy peat, with charcoal and gritty 
sand. If the plants are well rooted, give a liberal shift, 
but do not overdo them. In addition to these plants may 
be named Dipladenia splendens, Crytoceras reflexum, Alla- 
manda cathartica and A. grandiflora, Luculia gratissima 
: and Pinciana, Gardenias, Schubertia graveolens, Stepha- 
notis, &c., and such softwooded plants as Gesneras, and 
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of sweet fermenting material in the usual way, and in that 
case the linings were used to keep up the bottom and top 
heat. Inanothercase, the inside of the pit was roughly filled, 
very openly, to the suitable height, with stones, clinkers, &e., 
a thin slate bottom put loosely over all, and on this the soil 
was placed. Somesmall drain-pipes every 3 feet or so, were 
fixed inside back and front, one end communitating with 
the rough chamber, and the other end opening into the 
atmosphere of the pit. This prevented what might have 
taken place from an enclosed non-conducting body of air, and. 
to a certain extent kept the enclosed air of the pit in move- 
ment. Owing to changes, we do not work pits in the same 
way now—in fact, have none with linings; but the solid 
walls which we did work, were built in three ways. One of 
these pits had nine-inch piers opposite each rafter, the rest 


was single brick on bed, laid im first-rate mortar made with | 


washed sand that made it almost as good as cement, and in 
this, opposite the centre of each light, a stout slate 1 inch 
thick, 3 feet by 2, was fixed in the front and the back wall. 
Given plenty of good fresh horsedung from the stable, and 
such a pit, unless in the severest weather, could easily be 
kept at a temperature of from 70° to 80°. 

A second pit had nine-inch piers opposite the rafters, 
which were 44 feet apart, and the rest of the wall was of 
42-inch work from brick-on-bed. This also was built with 
iist-rate mortar, not lime and mud. Provided we had the 
material, we never had any difficulty in obtaining plenty of 
heat. The third case was a nine-inch wall. It had been 
pigeon-holed for Pines ; but, as there was no heat but linings, 
xt used to give us too much internal moisture in winter, and 
so we blocked the holes allup. In turning linings against 
sueh a nine-inch wall, we took care to keep the hot half- 
sweetened material next the wall, and the fresh, new 
material more at the outside; and frequently we have felt 
the inside of the wall in the morning, and found it as warm 
as a flue. In such a thick wall it would be necessary to 
have a wide lining in winter, and in mild weather extra 
heat could be neutralised by extra air. 

Where there is abundance of fermenting material the 
nine-inch wall would do well enough, but on the whole we 
would much prefer the 44-inch wall, or brick-on-bed, and the 
smallest possible joints, with the best mortar. In all these 
cases abundance of manure must be pre-supposed. In the 
cases in which we used such pits we banked them up pretty 
well to the wall-plate, and there was no want of fresh stable 
manure when wanted. We brought it and placed it round 
these pits at once, and thus made them the preparing and 
fermenting-heaps for making beds below frames, removing 
ib as it beeame sweet enough for that purpose, and supplying 
iresh, but always leaving enough at the sides of the pit to 
prevent a sudden check from want of heat. We found this 
a very economical mode of sweetening the dung for other 
beds, where the least rank steam would be destructive; 
whilst, as respects these pits themselves, no steam could 
pass through the walls. The only thing that required care 
was to watch the direction of the wind in giving air, so that 
no rank steam should biow in atthe opening. We hope our 
worthy coadjutors will excuse this statement, as we believe 
there are many cases where solid-walled pits, heated by 
linings, would be as useful as those with pigeon-holed walls, 
and in some respects less dangerous. Last season we were 
much grieved to see the wrecks of Cucumbers and Melons 
in such a pigeon-holed pit, belonging to an enthusiastic 
amateur. He had brought the mowings of his lawn to the 
lining; a crack, unobserved, had separated the soil inside 
from the wall of the pit, and up this the rank steam ascended, 
carrying ruin with it. 

Gave more room to Dwarf Kidney Beans, sowed more 
took the chance of the thaw to take up more Sea-kale and 
Rhubarb, and put them in the Mushroom-house. Put, also, 
a few barrowstul of dung on a bed now preparing for Mush- 
rooms, and cleaned and swept those bearing. We have con- 
stant proofs of the retentiveness of vegetable life. The last 
bed was pretty green with a crop of Oats. Now these must 
first have passed through the stomach of the horse, and 
then been pretty well heated im a heap before being formed 
into the bed, and still they grew freely. In moderation, we 
do not think they do much harm. If much covering is used 
that soon settles them. When a bed is backward, we prefer 
a little surface covering to giving much heat below the bed. 


This covering increases the temperature of the air close to 
the surface of the bed, and aftersome experiments and much 
observation, we do not consider Mushrooms grown in the 
dark at all inferior to those grown in light. In one sense 
aber often please better, as the buttons are generally so 
white. 

Ice Collecting.—On Tuesday we had a rare day at this work, 
filling our ice-well to the crown, and passages.as well. From 
the severe frost on Monday, the ice was not only fully 4 and 
5 inches thick, but it was almost as hard as flints, and the 
breaking was no joke. Im fact, we could not break it veuy 
much, only sufficiently so to obtain a lot of powdery matter 
to fi up all holes among the larger pieces, so as to exclude 
air. We believe that if such ice had been cut in blocks and 
carefully built together, with a little water run over so as to 
fill up every cranny and be well frozen, it would have kept 
better than with all our pounding and smashing ; but we 
could not spare time for any such nicety. Hyen the breaking 
We gave told upon the arms and shoulders of the breakers. 
People who have the chance shonld try and store up a heap, 
as, independently of the luxury, many a useful life has heen 
Saved in the case of fevers, &c., by a timely application of 
ice. We could envy no owner the feelings that would lead 
him to demur for a moment to filling a basket in such an 
emergency. 

In the course of time the covering of the dome of our well 
and passage has been reduced, and the earth that is left has 
been made like a honeycomb, by the combined efforts of 
rabbits and rats ; but as soon as convenient we must aad to 
the thickness of earth, and take means for preventing the 
future burrowing of all such vermin. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Ont of doors little or nothing has been done. In-doors 
Strawberries in bloom have been placed in the best places ; 
but those swelling do so but slowly in such weather. Regu- 
lated Vines; sprinkled those starting. Placed a foot or so 
of warm leaves next the ground on the first vinery-border, 
as the covering put on previously had become wet and cold 
from the snow soaking thronghit. Eventhough we removed 
a good deal of it on other places, we were glad to let it 
remain as the best of all protectors. It has thus saved 
vegetables and field crops very much. Sprinkled Peach 
trees just as the buds were opening. In the Peach-house 
noticed the ants very busy on one part of a tree, and feared 
that all was not right; and true enough there were two or 
three patches of our old enemy the brown beetle. We at 
once dusted all we could see with hellebore, and in a few 
hours washed the place where we saw them with strong soft 
soap water, and again with Gishurst. We did think we had 
entirely destroyed them, and were much annoyed at their 
re-appearance. We washed the whole of the woodwork and 
the trees with hot soap-water: syringed all woodwork, trees, 
pipes, &c., several times with the same at a temperature of 
from 160° to 170°, or even more; then we removed carefully 
about 1} inch of the surface soil, sprinkled the surface ox 
what was left with hot water, and then top-dressed afresh, 
washed the walls and painted the trees all over with Gis- 
hurst, tied trees, and filled the house with bedding Gera- 
niums. Now, after all this care some perfect insect or some 
eggs must have escaped all onr heated water and painting. 
We thought we had quite got rid of the worst insect ever 
we met with; and we must carefully watch for the slightest 
appearance of them, even of asingle one, and give it no 
chance by its amazing fecundity to fill the place again, 
After such care we begin to fear that we introduce such 
enemies at times in our fresh soil and our manure waterings 
when taken from the dunghill. It would be a safe plan to 
boil the latter before using it when cool enough; but then, 
so few of us have such conveniences. We have forgotten to 
mention that we smoked this Peach-house well with tobacco 
and bruised laurel leaves before we washed it; and if not 
brought in, some one or more, or some eggs, must have 
escaped all our care. We have observed no more as yet, 
but these few if let alone wonld soon be myriads. In 
fecundity the green fly is nothing to them. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Here the chief work has been potting and taking dried 
soil into warmer places. We have also cleared a pit of 
young plants of Centaurea argentea or ragusina, and pre- 
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pared it for cuttings, which cuttings, as Verbenas, &c., and 
many of the best tender anuuals for out-doors we will now 
hurry on. For Verbena cuttings, &c., we will chiefly use 
half-cirenlar drain-tiles and old zinc spouting, or troughs, as 
vessels. In two-feet Iengths the latter make admirable 
vessels for propagating. A few holes in them do no harm. 
Be the old spouts 2, or 3, or 4 inches or more across, it 
matters not, they are alike useful. All we do to them is to 
procure a pole the size of the spout, cut it into round pieces 
am inch wide, and then cut each im two with a billhook. 
These two pieces just fit into the two ends, with a couple of 
tacks at each end. It is best to leave a quarter ofan inch or 
80 open at the bottom, as that with a little rongh stuff at the 
Bottom of the trough is all that will be necessary for drainage. 

For general treatment of plants in ereenhouse and stove, 
we must refer to previous Numbers. In such fickle weather, 
eare should be taken to give fresh air, and chiefly at the 
tep of the house, and in watering not to spill any on the 
floor. Whatever is spilled will evaporate, and in a frosty 
night be condensed against the glass, and most likely if a 
hot sun succeeds it will melt and fall like a shower-bath over 
the house. A little air given early will help in this matter. 
i fact, in frosty weather a little given at the top of the 
house early will prevent the necessity of giving much any- 
where during the day. 

Mossy Lawns.—We would just add one word on mossy 
lawns. We thoroughly agree that if you pull up most of 
the moss, you should also top-dress and sow, as stated in a 
late Number. We once pretty well cleared a piece with 
rakes, &c., and then dressed with some ashes and lime, but 
that was not enough. We ought to have top-dressed richly 
and sown the fresh seeds. The exposure of the roots of 
the grass, by the tearing away of the moss, let the frost and 
the cold take such hold as to kill the erass, and next season 
the piece was like part of a fallow field. But unless where 
the moss is disagreeably long and luxuriant, why meddle 
with it atall? No more erass lawn, however solid and clean, 
ean be half so agreeable as one formed partly of moss, if 
you do not sink much in it. In the one case you may have 
Such a comfort as you can enjoy from walking on the floor 
of a room covered with stout oilcloth. In the other case 
you may enjoy such a luxury as is presented by the spring- 
ing elasticity of a thick soft Turkey carpet. When a lawn, 
too, is covered chiefly with short moss that keeps ereen in 
moderate droughts, it is much more easily kept than one of 
fme grass. We have known some of such thick mossy 
lawns that a skiff with the scythe a few times in the season 
was sufficient to keep im first-rate order. Destroy the moss 
by all means, if it is so objectionable; but if it is short and 
firm, and you like a soft, elastic, easily-kept lawn, “let well 
alone.”—h. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VsRSENA VENOSA Roor-curtines (H. J., Bristo7?)—The cuttin 

ENA 7 J. . gs of the 
roots will, if you get them strong, bloom much more freely than plants 
obtained from seed. 


PZANTS IN A Spare Room (7. B..A.).—If we could look in upon you w 
would better ascertain what you chiefly required to do to your ee Soe 
18 feet long, 8 feet Wide, and 8 feet high, to render it fitted for plants. You 
Speak of your kitclien garden being made over the slates of your coal-house 
aad pigsty. If your kitchen garden had been larger, or if you had ground 
<0 use as a flower garden, you might make it very attractive, and have vege- 
txbles earlier with the help of this spare room, whether you could easily 
keat itornot. If you designed to use it chiefly for flowers, or 2 few early 
Strawberries, &c.—in fact in whatever way, we would acvise you to have 
Pea window of 10 fest long made not 5, but 6 or7 feet in height, so as to 
= e all the light possible, though 5 feet will do if you must abide by that 

—_ 3. batif So, we would place it so that the top of the glass was within 
* cot of the ceiling. Even then the first 4 feet would be the most valuable 
= stowing plants of any Kind, and the back part of the room would be 

st for storing many things in winter. When you tell us what you are 
Sani anxious to use such a room for, we will feel more than a pleasure In 

ping you if wecan. Wehave no doubt the rabbits will do in the place 


Proposed, but it will be advisable to l a Ss 5 
eerie et them haye sods or earth to amuse 


Warre Toxay Grape (2. H. C).~This is evidently the Vine you pur- | 


id under the name of the * au i i it i 

2 bighly atin ROee It requires heat, and its fruit is 
Foe Picea pmsapo (A Subscriber).—W. i 

her).—We have beer favoured with a 

pacoersah of one of the finest specimens of this conifer that we have eyer 

Geen in this country. It is 42 feet in circumference round the lowest 

£8, which touch the ground, and is 14 feet high, and perfectly sym- 


maetrical. i i i i 
no it is growing im the grounds of F, Brown,}®sq., Farley Hill, 


La Constants STRAWBERRY (%. 2f).—Ié can be obtained from a 
ao ~) ‘om all 
the principal Butserymen in the vicinity of London. ae 


Musserr’s Heattnc Apparatus.—Having noticed the complaint of your 
correspondent, at page 118, against “‘Mussett’s Patent Hot-water Ap- 


| Paratus,” I feel bound to state, in justice to the apparatus, that the one we 


have at this place has fulfilled every expectation. It was supplied by Mr. 
Mussett last October twelve months, and has been doing duty in a house 
14 feet by 7. My neighbour was less fortunate with his at first, as it seemed 
determined to smoke and not make the water hot. We both condemned it 
as not fit for the task assigned toit. One day he lighted up and prepared for 
the usual results, but the apparatus worked admirably, and it was only then 
he found that the previous failure was all due to his own carelessness in not 
adjusting the lamps according to the printed directions.—H. Moss. 


_ Cuamors Sxty Warstcoats (A Subscriber).—The so-called Chamois skin 
is no other than the common untanned wash-leather s0 commonly used for 
cleaning plate, &c. 


SEEDS FRomw AvsTRaLrA (J. B.).—Of the seeds sent all will be better of 
being sown in pots, well drained, and then set in a sweet hotbed, and the 
plants hardened-off by degrees after they are fairly up. 1. Leptospermum 
lanigerum, a woolly-leaved plant, might do out of doors against a wallin 
the south of England after the plant was well established. 2. Eurybia 
aculeata is a white-flowered Aster or Daisy-like plant with prickly leaves. 
8. Rulingia farinosa, a soft-leaved, small, evergreen plant, named after the 
botanist Ruling. 4. Lasiopetalum ferrugineum, a rusty-looking woolly= 
leaved plant with white flowers, requiring a good deal of heath soil in the 
compost to grow it weil, and also particular drainage. 5. Callistachys 
linearis. The seeds had better be steeped in warm water for twelve hours 
before sowing, say 130°. It is a dwarf shrub, with narrow leaves and reddish 
flowers; seeds enclosed in a pod; peat and loam. 6. Pomaderris lanigera, a 
woolly-leayed plant with panicles of yellow flowers, requiring loam and peat. 
7. Eucalyptus cotinifolia, corymbosa, or something like that. The whole 
family is allied tothe Myrtles, and have many of them fine foliage. In the 
south of England they will stand out of doors. 8. Creatia, cannot make it 
out. 9. Humea elegans. Sow in heat, prick off, and then pot off, and pot 
on during summer and autumn. Keep in a temperature not below 45° in 
winter, and the plants will produce their feathery heads next season—that 
is, in 1866. 10. Creacia sertiena we presume to be Acacia serotina—if so, 
steep the seeds before sowing. 11. Melaleuca uncinata, a rather strong- 
growing plant, and nearly hardy in the south of England against a wall. 
12. Pultensesadaphnoides. Steep the seeds. Neatishrub with small yellowish 
pea flowers. To oblige you we have given this ranning commentary to your 
list, and would just add as a hint to others who now and then send such 
lists of seeds: Hirst, that these seeds of yours have either not been col- 
lected by a botanist, or that you have spelt his names very indifferently, as 
some of them we have been obliged to guess at. Secondly, that though 
some are singular in their foliage, we question if there is one of the prin- 
cipal seedsmen about London who would not supply for a trifie those twelve 
packets of seeds, and in a condition more likely to succeed from your sow= 
ing than in the case of those sent home in the ordinary manner trom Aus- 
tralia. Last season we were offered a part of several such collections to try 
them, but we frankly said that we could not find room or time for them. 
One who was very pressing we told how one'that was a long time our co- 
adjutor used to receive such packages with thanks, because it pleased the 
donors, and ther quickly put them in the fire-place. 

Srrmoine Grape Vines (Perplexed).—The seeming contradiction arises 
from deficiency of explanation. The syringing was intended to be recom~ 
mended to cease from the time that the buds burst until after the fruit was 
well set, and then to be given once a-week until the berries began to colour, 
At other times watering the paths, &c., will keep the air sufficiently moist. 
We know that Gishurst compound may be kept dissolved ready for use, but 
we are informed by the best authority that it is best to dissolve it at the time 
it is needec. 

SreLectinc STRAWBERRY Runners (J. G.).—Mr. Fish says he often takes 
them as they come, but a number of experiments convinced him that the 
first runners made by the Strawberry became the strongest and best plants, 
and the second and third runners the most fruitful. 


EucHarts amazontca (St. Melion).—Without seeing the bulb we cannot 
give an opinion as to whether it will revive. Treat is as directed in-our last 
Number, and it will soon give evidence either for or against itself. 

Boox (A Young Gardener).—To instruct you in drawing, such as a gar- 
dener finds advantageous, Loudon's “Self Instructor’? will suit you. It 
was published by Messrs. Longman. Any bookseller can ascertain the price 
for you. (Ingwirer).—Johnson’s “ Farmer’s Encyclopedia,” published by 
Messrs. Longman, will suit you. 

SKDMIA JAPONTCA AND PHorinta sERRvtata (F. Uf. J-).—The Skimmia 
is a low shrub, not suitable for a wall, but nevertheless fine for shady 
places. It would do well in a north aspect, but is a rather slow grower. 
Photinia serrulata will do for a wall, but should have an east or west aspect. 
It may do fairly on a northern one near Gloucester, but we should prefer 
Ivies, The fowers are white, and resembling those of the Hawthorn. They 
are interesting, but not particulaly conspicuous ; its chief attraction is its 
evergreen foliage. 

Compost For Frens (J. J. J.),—You could not have a better compost 
than that to be formed of your materials, loam, cocoa-nnt fibre dust, char- 
coal dust, and silver sand. If yours be the cocoa-nut fibre, and not the 
dust, itis not good. The dust is like mahogany sawdust. The proportions 
of the above materials for Ferns may be half cocoa-nut fibre dust, a quarter 
loam (Lturfy yellow loam is best), and the remaining quarter equal propor= 
tions of chareoal and silver sand. Such a compost will do well for Be- 
gonias; and there are few plants that would not do well in it. 


Reporrinc Camecrras (Jdem).—Pot them in the beginning of April into 
pots a size larger, but do not give a large shift. Drain the pots to one-third 
their depth, and place over the drainage the rougher parts of the compost. 
Prepare a compest of peat two-thirds, turfy loam one-third, with a free ad- 
mixture of silver sand. In the absence of peat cocoa dust (but be sure that 
it is dust, not fibre, for that is unsuitable) may be substituted for it. Turn 
the plants out of the pots, carefully remove the drainage, and pick away the 
old soil from between the roots with a pointed piece of wood, being careful 
not to injure the roots. Pot rather firmly, but not very hard, and with the 
collar of the plant slightly eleyated in the centre of the pot. In potting be 
sure no vacant space is left’between the ball and the sides of the pot. The 
soil should be worked down with a dat piece of wood, like a label in shape, 
and s gentle tapping of the pot on the potting-bench will help to fix the soil 
and fill up any cavities. 
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Prccinc-pDown Roses—Porrine For Earty Forcixe (G. B.). —They 
are layered in the soil, and root freely from the stem of the shoot without 
the slanting cut as in layering shrubs. We have layered them both ways, 
and we like them bett« without than with an incision, as the shoot is liable 
to break when cut. The incision also impedes the sap flowing into the 
shoot, and causes a multiplicity of shoots in the centre of the plant. If 
you want the shoots to root and form separate plants, an incision would 
faciliate their rooting, The best time to pot Roses for early blooming is 
early in September. 

ALOCASIA METALLICA CuLTURE (An Old Subscriber).—Turfy peat one-half» 
and the other half turfy light loam and leaf mould in equal parts, with a 
free admixture of silver sand, will grow it well. Drain the pot well. It 

uires a night temperature of 60° in winter, and from 65° to 70° by day, 
and when growing, or from March to October, a temperature of from 65° to 
70° by night, and 80° to 90° by day. It requires a moist atmosphere when 
growing, a plentiful supply of water at the root, but not so as to make the 
Soil sodden, and in winter enough to keep the soil just moist, very little 
being needed at that season. 


Liqurp Manure, PREPARING AND APpLyine (K. DB, 7.), — Perhaps the 
safest of all liquid manures is that formed by dissolving 2 ozs. of Peruvian 
guano in a gallon of soft water twenty-four hours before applying it. This 
is the proper strength for watering plants which have been planted out, 
One ounce to a gallon of water is quite strong enough for watering plants in 
pots. The drainings from the stable are a very valuable manure, but require 
caution in using. They shouid be diluted with six times their volume of 
rain water, but if partly diluted through water running into the tank they 
will only need to be made weaker. If diluted, so as to be about the colour 
and thickness of unfermented beer, the liquid wil! not be too strong for 
flowering plants in pots. All plants, with the exception of Heaths, Azaleas, 
and plants grown in peat, may be watered to advantage with liquid manure 
at every alternate watering; but to none ehould it be given until the plants 
are growing freely, and the pots filled with roots at least at their sides. It 
must be discontinued after the plants bloom. 


VISERY-BORDER AND Heatine (A Young Gardener).—Your Vine-border 
of 3 feet in depth will give you room for a foot of rough rubble at the 
bottom. We approve of all that you propose. When you speak of walls 
of single brick with piers do you mean walls of 44 or 9 inches thick? We 
would certainly prefer 9 inches. A small or medium-sized boiler will do. 
A conical one fed from the top will be easiest managed. For the vinery we 
Would have three pipes in front, if to be forced carly four pipes, and two 
pipes below propagating-bed. It would be well to make that into a apan- 
roofed pit with small moveable sashes, or little glazed frames on each side. 
The beat then would be proportioned to the closeness maintained. These 
glasses may either be loose or hinged at the apex. We prefer the former, 
as they are so easily moved. For the spaa-houses, as it seems likely you 
may use them for different purposes, we would have two four-inch pipes all 
Tound, except at the doorways. 


Layrxc-our 4 Rosery (¥, C.).—It is quite a matter of taste as to whether 
a rosery should be made with grass divisions or with gravel paths. The 
latter for a large rosery we would decidedly prefer, as you can walk on them 
in all weathers. Wee will criticise any plan, but decline giving one. Mean- 
while we would direct your attention ¢o No. 2 plan in the * Flower-garden 
Manual,’’ which you may haye from our office by post for 5d. To improve 
such a figure we would lessen the size of the central oval, and thus enlarge 
the size of the four figures round it; but much more artistic plans may be 
adopted. A very simple and elegant plan for such a piece of ground, 48 feet 
by 148, would be a circle or oval in the centre, and quarter moons round it 
in succession to each end, and then a row of posts 12 feet high all round, 
with chains between for climbing Roses. 


_VENTILATING SMALL GrrEeNnHouse (WV, W. M.).—If the ends of your small 
hipped lean-to house are of glass we would have a ventilator at each end at 
the apex, just below where the front roof and the short hip meet—say a cri- 
angle with a base 2 feet long, and a perpendicular in the centre of that base 
of 12 or 13 inches. A piece of wood 2 inches wide going up there would do 
for hanging two ventilators to, which you could open as needed. If you do 
not adopt our plan we would make two ventilators, as you propose, beneath 
the coping of the back wall. 


LopeLia speciosa Seep Sow1ne (James N.).—To succeed it is necessary 
to sow the seed in gentle heat early in March, and when the plants are large 
enough to handle prick them off 2 or 3 inches apart in pans, continuing in 
heat until the plants root freely, then harden off. We fear you will not 
command heat enough in your dwelling-house to have them sufficienly for- 
ward for planting out to flower well the same season. We find it requires 
pushing to do this. 


ARRANGEMENT InstDe A Greennouse (7. C. H.),—In your lean-to honse, 
8 feet high at back, 5 feet high in front, and 84 feet wide, we do not think 
you could do better than have your proposed wide stage or shelf of 18 inches 
along the front—say 27 inches from the ground, then a pathway of 2h feet ; 
then divide the space behind into three or four tiers of shelyes—say the front 
one 24 feet from the ground, and the upper one 2 feet from the glass, This 
Would enable you to keep and grow a considerable number of dwarf plants 
not much above 2 feetin height. If you wished for taller plants you conld 
have o walk down the middle of 24 feet, and a flat platform or stage of 
34} inches on each side. This would secure more head room. The first plan 
would be best for numbers of small plants. The second would do for taller 
one#, and be more simple. 


AMARYLLIS voR A Stove AND Gnreennovuse (J. S.). — The Habranthus 
group of Amaryliids are the best and easiest managed for the purpose. 
ey require less trouble and heat in winter than the Eucharis amazonica 
ei page 163), but if they have a lift in spring they bloom better and earlier 
winter. 


Ssapine A Grenwnover (Idem).—The best material is stout canvass, and 
it ls a ereat protection in winter. Frigi domo as a lighter material answers 
well. Strong size with the least whitening answers well for summer. Shades 
constantly in use soon wearout, We believe double glass would be better. 


Prans.—There is an omission in my Pear article which makes St. Michel 
Archange ene of the three Pears not yet fully proven. Barbe Nelis should 
come in after St. Mich:! Archange. Barbe Nelis, Avocat Nelis, and Iris 
Grégoire are the three believed to be good.—W. F. Ravciyrre. 

Names or Fruita (£. &. D.).—1, London Pippin; 2, Winter Pearmain; 
4, Datch Mignonne; 6, Winter Pearmain; 8, Colonel! Vaughan’s, Others 
not recognised, 


Names OF Piants (R. P. B., Kerry.)—Your Mosses are—l, & Tortula ; 
2, Polytrichum nanum; 8, Bryum; 4, Tortula muralis; 5, Trichostomum 
polyphyllum ; 6, Hypnum prelongum; 7, Bryum punctatum; 8, Hypnum 
proliferum. 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


THOUGHTS ON POULTRY SHOWS. 


Tue list of forthcoming events in “our Journal” has 
become “ small by degrees and beautifully less,” telling most 
of us that the season of rest has arrived, during which we 
must brace ourselyes up for the fresh campaign. I hope 
that as exhibitors will probably do their best, committees 
will strive todo theirs. “Rest and be thankful” does not 
suit us poultry-fanciers. Sometimes it appears to me that 
the type of a prize schedule of a show is unaltered from 
year to year, kept ready, cut and dried for the next meeting, 
no addition, no improvement made. Ihave been disposed to 
think this, even in so good a show as the now defunct 
Crystal Palace Exhibition. Schedule-framers appear to fancy 
they have arrived at perfection. Weare all interested in the 
success and stability of shows, and if I therefore string 
together a few thoughts, others may be able to add theirs. 

We are tolerably agreed that they succeed best as 
adjuncts to agricultural meetings. We are not quite so 
agreed that the classes in minor shows should depend on the 
locality, myself being disposed to think that if there are 
classes, exhibitors will fillthem. There is no question that 
“orand” shows should contain classes for varieties of all 
breeds in any way moderately kept, and in some varieties to 
a greater extent than at present. My previous analysis of 
entries has proved this with regard to Brahmas, and I may 
here state, en passant, that although at Bradford a class 
for Brahmas was added very late in the day, it filled very 
respectably, nearly equalling the Dorkings, although they had 
a silver cup temptation, and greatly surpassing Spanish and 
some of the other breeds. I may just say, by-the-by, as I 
see areply to Mr. Leworthy, in one of the late Numbers of 
“our Journal” from “our Editors,” stating they remain of 
the same opinion still as regards this breed, that the dis- 
cussion carried on in these pages has not had a similar effect 
on others, and that I have received a letter from a gentleman 
who happened to know my nom de plume, in which he says 
that the discussion has completely convinced him of the 
distinct character of the Brahma, and it will be agreeable 
to Mr. Leworthy to know that his communication had a 
great deal to do with the decision. 

In framing rules I would suggest that the time between 
the show and the last day for entries is often unnecessarily 
long. In the largest shows a fortnight would apppear to be 
quite snfficient, and it is unfair to other exhibitors to accept 
entries after thedate. This, [ fear, is often done; at any rate, 
the same number occurring twice in a catalogue with * 
attached, and always to the same exhibitor’s name, is sus- 
picious. I believe that if the time of entry were of shorter 
duration more entries would be received, as it is difficult to 
say one month beforehand what it may be in our ability 
to do. 

Further, I think that exhibitors would increase in number 
if committees showed them a little more courtesy. I am 
not saying too much when I write that the exhibitors are the 
most important part of the affair, and that without exhi- 
bitors we can have no shows. It is, therefore, a matter of 
importance to keep this class in good temper. There are 
several little matters which would help to do so, and which 
I now throw out as suggestions to committees. 

Firstly, why not let it be a rule that with the labels a 
ticket of admission, not transferable, should be sent. Very 
often it would not be used, still it would give a kindly feeling 
towards the show in question to find you are not forgotten. 

Secondly, I think that as soon as possible after the 
opening of the show a catalogue and prize list should he 
forwarded free to each exhibrtor. Committees willsay, “This 
is one of the items by which we hope to make money.” 
Granted, yet it should not be out of the exhibitors, many of 
whom have had nothing but expenses. I have often thought 
that in Pe catalogues, as we occasionally see them, 
a great deal of money and paper is wasted. ‘Take the 
Brighton catalogue as an example, In other points cata- 
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lognes sometimes have not sufficient printing. Take the “any 
other variety class,” how often are the names of the birds 
omitted? This must be the fault of either the secretary 
or the exhibitor. If the former, he ought to be blamed; if 
the latter, he ought to be disqualified for incomplete entry. 

Can any plan be devised for putting a stop to painting 
legs, &c.? Publicity does not seem to lessen it, as a name 
exposed by yousome months ago is shortly afterwards found 
out at the same game again. Why not adda rule that all 
such pens should be forfeited to the committee? It would 
also be well and, I think, perfectly allowable for the secretary 
to intimate to the judge that certain pens would require a 
close inspection as a “painter” and “dyer” is the exhibitor. 

“Selling classes” have become very fashionable. Have 
they answered the ends for which they were designed? I 
fancy not. I know that at one show first and second prize 
pens were claimed by their owners before the show was 
judged ! in fact, entered for the prize,not forsale. [doubt 
if this can be remedied, a law preventing it could so easily 
be set aside by a friend claiming the pen; but it is worthy 
the consideration of exhibitors and committees. Possibly, as 
itis a class that pays very well for its extra prizes, com- 
mittees will wink at this. 

Ido not think that managers of shows always carry out 
sufficiently their promise of paying every attention to the 
specimens. I have frequently before in your pages said that 
as regards food, they are too generous, but “every care” 
includes other matters, and the size of the exhibition pens is 
one of them. Baskets are bad, the open spaces let the 
cocks’ tails protrude, and they are ruffled and broken. When 
baskets are used there should be some discrimination, so as 
not to-give a smaller basket to Cochins than Bantams. 
Another point, often urged, and nearly as often forgotten, 
the placing all the entries in a class in the same licht, is 
essential to please exhibitors. 

Lastly, to bring my long yarn to a conclusion, I would 
make another suggestion that I think would greatly increase 
the entries. Gradually it has become an established rule to 
limit Game henstoone. Bradford has set the example in 
all the breeds. It was allowed that the specimens at this 
show were first-rate throughout. Had not this rule some- 
thing to do with it? Many have a single very good hen. 


Again, the carriage is lessened, and now that some of the } 


railway authorities seem to throw cold water on us instead 
of helping us, this is a great consideration. May Bradford 
in this respect find many followers! Then, perhaps, classes 
for “pairs of pullets” might be better than they now are.— 
Y.B.A.Z. 

P.S.—I have just seen Mr. J. Wright's note as to Brahmas 
at Bradford. I gather that he had a catalogue, and threw 
it aside because it had no Brahma class. This, I think, was 
a mistake on his part; had he sat down and penned his 
reasons for not sending entries he might have received the 
amended schedule, and this is a kind of pressure on the 
committee by which the admirers of any comparatively 
nnacknowledged variety of fowl may make themselves heard. 


THE LAWS OF NATURE 


IN BELATION TO POULTRY KEEPING FROM 4 COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


ty my preface I stated that I should confine myself 
exclusively to giving publicity to such facts as I had proved 
by actual experience. My knowledge of the world cautioned 
me not to introduce anything which might savour of theory, 
particularly to a class of readers who undoubtedly by their 
education are conversant with the laws of nature, on which 
facts are based. I was, therefore, but little prepared to have 
so many questions to answer, which more or less compel me 
to do that which I endeavoured to avoid in fear of being 
considered pedantic. ThoughI feel flattered by the great 
interest my treatise has created, and though an explanation 
of the laws of nature will prove interesting to many, yet I 
trust that my correspondents will not consider it a want of 
deference on my part if I abridge as much as possible my 
explanations, but still with a due regard to giving a satis- 
factory reply to all inguirers. 

x EGG PRESERVING. 

1. Question: Does it make any difference to preserve eggs a 


Ba 


few days old ?—The egg comes from the hen at blood-heat, 
the liquid then fills every part of the shell, gradually the egg 
cools, and the air contained in the ege is condensed, thus 
leaving ayacuum. Now as theshell is porous, and the pres- 
sure of the outer air much greater, it forces itself gradu- 
ally through the pores of the shell until the equilibrium is 
re-established, thus forming the depression of the fluid part 
observable in old eggs at the round end; andas the contact 
of the air with the fluid part very soon alters the taste, and 
renders them unfit for hatching from, it becomes essential 
that the eggs should be preserved as early as convenient 
after being laid. 

2. Why should eggs be preserved better in rarified air than by 
merely packing them in air-tight jars 2—The variations in the 
temperature of the atmosphere from below freezing point to 
summer heat are important considerations in preserving 
eggs. The elasticity and expansive properties of air need 
not be explained here, as they will require a full expla- 
nation under the questions in reference to regulating heat. 
I will, therefore, only say, that if an air-tight jar were 
closed up during cold weather without the air within being 
first rarified it would, provided it remained air-tight, stand 
a good chance of bursting during the summer heat, which 
would expand the air in the jar, and the pressure on the 
eggs would be so great that a quantity of air would be forced 
on the fluid through the pores of the shell. Wereit possible 
to preserve the eggs immediately on being laid at the 
temperature of blood-heat, and during the hottest summez 
days, the jars would not require rarifying ; but as such con- 
ditions are almost impossible to command, as the eggs must 
unavoidably on cooling absorb a certain amount of air, and 
as the atmosphere might become still warmer than on the 
day of filling the jars, it becomes necessary to rarify the air 
in the jars even in summer, although not to such a degree 
as during cold weather. The air in the jar being thus 
rarified its fermentation through the shell will not only be 
prevented, but the excess of air in the egg will actually be 
withdrawn until the equilibrium is re-established.—G. K. 
GEYELIN, C.E., London. 

: (To be continued.) 


PRESERVING EGGS. 


I can bear witness to the efficacy of the mode of preserv- 
ing eggs, described by your correspondent “T. G.” When 
they are carefully dried before being deposited in the crate, 
f have seen eggs preserved in this way perfectly sweet after 
the lapse of several years. Hggs, however, preserved in the 
ordinary way—that is, by rendering the shell impervious to. 
the atmosphere, or by being placed in Mr. Geyelin’s air-tight 
jar, are more useful in the kitchen, and those processes are 
more simple and expeditious than that of blowing each in- 
dividual egg, which is necessary to the desiccation essential 
+o the process described by “T. G.”—K. S. M. 


HIVE TEMPERATURE. 


THOSE apiarians, of whom there are large numbers who, 
at the present day, make the study of the honey bee a 
scientific pursuit, are aware of the advantages accruing 
from an equable temperature of the hive, and of the evils 
which may result from a fluctuating or rapidly varying 
temperature—not that it is desirable to obtain a warm 
temperature through the winter months, which might cause 
too great a consumption of stores, but that a hive should 
not be affected by those great fluctuations which all freely 
conducting materials must induce. We must all, however, 
agree that a cool hive is a great desideratum through the 
hot summer months, during which the crowded inmates may 
work instead of clustering idly at the front of their close and 
oppressive domicile. This object can be but imperfectly 
attained whilst we make use of a material so free in its con- 
ducting properties as wood, as variations of the external 
temperature must necessarily affect the interior. Straw has 
been generally considered in some measure free from this 
objection, but, during my thermometric observations I have 
found a very slight and unimportant difference between the 
internal temperature of wood and straw hives. 

It may be remembered by some readers of THE JoURNAL 
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oF Hortrcutrune that in the spring of 1864 I gave a shoyt 
account of experiments I was then engaged in i 

an altogether new material—namely, the compressed tan 
which is used im some localities as fuel. This substance is 
prepared by allowing large quantities of the spent tan to 


undergo decomposition, being then capable of acquiring the | 


necessary form by considerable pressure in moulds, and upon 
subsequent drying forms a most efficient, cheap, and durable 
hive, well adapted to withstand those sudden fluctuations of 
temperature which so frequently occur. Three of these 
hives—tenanted last summer, one by an artificial swarm, one 
by a late and small second swarm, and one bya late cast 
from a first swarm—have passed well through the winter 


months; and two of them, at least, appear likely to be early 


and prosperous stocks this summer. 


I shonld wish, however, now, more particularly to eall | 


attention to the unicomb tan hive upon which the observa- 
tions given below were made; the results, it will be seen, as 
compared with the box being greatly in favour of the 
former. It may be necessary to state that neither the tan 
hive nor the box was tenanted with bees during the observa- 
tions. I give the mean readings of three daily observations 
of the thermometers placed respectively in the tan hive and 
a box, the latter being well protected with an outer case; 
the external temperature being indicated by a thermometer 
placed in the shade and attached to the exterior of the 
observatory hive. In a future paper I may give a somewhat 
detailed description of this hive, but my present object is 
simply to call attention to the somewhat remarkable results 
as shown in this register, a portion of which only I give; 
for, although made for several weeks continuously, the 
readings have varied but slightly throughout. I may also 
mention that upon submitting the hives to a very high 
artificial temperature the tan hive remained but slightly 
affected, whilst the bor soon obtained and continued to 
indicate a temperature almost, and occasionally quite equal 
to that of the room in which the observations were made. 
Thermometric Register, showing the fluctuations of an ob- 
servatory tan hive, a box hive, and the external temperature : 


Date. Observa- Exter-; Date. Observa- Exter- 
January, torytan Box hive. nal | January, torytan Boxhivye. nal 
1865. hive. hive. 5 


temp.| 1865. 


. 30.0 . 
. 29.5 
30.0 
25.0 
28.5 
$5.5 
36.0 
er - 35.5 
is ... «+» 32, 27.5 
ch Be --. 30.0 


—GrORGE Fox, Kingsbridge. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Apiary; or Bees, Bee-hives, and Bee Culiure. By AuFRED 
Nerenzoun. London: Kent & Co., and Geo. Neighbour 
and Sons. 

Mr. NeigHEovz says in his preface, ‘ We are so frequently 
applied to for advice on matters connected with bees and 
bee-hives, that it seemed likely to prove a great advantage 
alike to our correspondents and ourselves, if we could point 
toa ‘handy-book’ of our own which should contain full and 
detailed replies sufficient to meet all ordimary inquiries.” 
Keeping this object steadily in view the writer describes the 
various hives and apiarian apparatus manufactured by his 
firm, pointing out the varions advantages claimed for them, 
and giving ample directions for their use. When we add 
that the author expresses his acknowledgments to Mr. 
Woodbury, Mr. Taylor, the illustrious Huber, and Mr. 
Langstroth, it may readily be imagined that the information 
derived from such sources must in the main be correct, and 


that Mr. Neighbour, in addition to the strictly business | 


portion of his work, has been enabled to impart to his 
readers a very considerable amount of sound instruction on 
most points of apiarian management. 


RANCID BUTTER. 
One of your correspondents inquires respecting the 
rancidity in his butter. It appears by his statement that 


the dairy is generally managed with perfect order and 
cleanliness. That may be the case, but perhaps there may 
be in or around the pasture, where the cows are in the day- 
time, ash, oak, or elm trees. I can speak with confidence 
that if such is the case “ Cocnzy ” willfind it a hard matter 

ito obtain good butter. 

Again, perhaps, he gives them turnips when they come 
home at night. Now turnips will not affeet the butter of 
some cows as much as it will that of others, but I attribute 
the rancidity to the leaves, because “CocHrn” says that 
the butter is always rancid in autumn. 

I would recommend “Cocz” +o place in the manger a 
lamp of rock-salt.—T. L. 


OUR LETTER BOX, 


Hex Eavinc NEanty-natcaen Cuicnens (C. E, B.).—It is unqnes<ica- 
able that fowls are fond of flesh for their food, even when in perfect health, 
but there are peculiar conditions of bedy in which they have a craying for 
what we should consider most unnatural food, It must be’considered so 
when a hen anxiously waits to eat the egg the moment she has laid it. In 
the first instanee it was a desire for the shell.only that made ber eat. She 
found she did not possess the proper material, and could not find it; bot 
when she had tasted the egg she liked if, and from that dayshe was an er¢s- 
eater. We have no doubt the cannibal hen you complain of, which broke the 
eggs and ate the chickens within, sought only the shell, but she saw the 
chicken and ate it; she liked it, and she ate another. She will eat all she 
can get; kill heratonce. Watch your fowls if an unhappy frog makes ics 
appearance on the grass of theirram. Young pullets that have never eaten 
anything but grain and vegetables will start back at the first jamp he takes. 
They then follow and watch him; then they peck him; 4ll fly upon him; 
three or four peck at him at the same time. You will see the fortunate pos- 
sessor chased by the whole brood all over the meadow, but they will never 
leave him, and at last he is eaten. The next they see has a much shorter 
shrift. The sameif one of a walk gets an injury that bleeds, all the others 
begin to peck and eat. Every bird acquires the habit, and for that reason 
also we advise you to kill the hen. If you leave her at liberty she will cost 
you during the season her own value twice over. 


Cocuis-Cxmva Cock Dyine (Wiobe),—We should think the Cochin cock 
that was almost a skeleton, though well fed, died of atrophy. It is certain 
that if there were any assurance office for the lives of fowls, cocks would 
have to pay double premiums as compared with hens. We believe thas 
many Cochin-China cocks die in the/act of crowing; we have been eve-wit- 
nesses of it. We have seen them prolong their crow fill they had brought 
their heads down between their legs, and the end of their crow was the end 
of their lives. All Cochins are liable to apoplexy; they are large eaters, 
and take little exercise. Your feeding is good, the house is all that is desir- 
able, and they do not suffer from cold. YWunr Pigeons are some of the Ger- 
man Tumblers. 


Game Fowls, Brack AND Brows-sreastep (Partlet and Chanticleer). 
—You may safely breed between the Black-breasted hens and Brown-breasted 
eeck, and the probability is yon will breed some good birds of both. The 
breeders of pure birds of both strains commonly intermix to attain certain 
desiderata. Your description is that of pure Brown Red pullets, and 
although some of the cocks may follow the father, you will most likely ind 
some of them Brown Reds. Your food is, if anything, too stimulating, and 
under ordinary circumstances you may discontinue the greaves. The pullets 
lay because they are pullets ; a, will not lay in the winter when they are 
hens. The latter will soon lay. Your last isa vexed question. If your hens 
were taken from the old cock at the end of December we think you may 
safely now set their eggs, believing you will breed from the fresh one. 

Eacs oF AytespurY Dvucss (A Constant Reader).—You must not con- 
clude unfavourably from the colour of the eggs. They vary, even when 
laid by the same-Duck, from white to pale bluish-green. 


Mr. Dovetas.—This member of the Poultry Club writes as follows :— 
“The pen ‘A Treip Exurprror’ alludes to as bought and sold at Man- 
chester was claimed when above one hundred were in the Show. It was 
claimed in my name, not by me; neither was it sold by me.” 

Direction (7. Collison).—Itis Mr. F. W. Zarhorst, Belville, Donnybrook, 
Dublin. 


MinoLep Fowts (Helensburgh).—No possible cross in the Spanish can be 
the consequence of a Spanish cock being with Hamburgh, Dorking, and 
Spanish hens. How long the taint may continue in the Hamburgh end 
Dorking hens is a question yet undecided, 


SaLt ror Cuickens, &c—Mr. Geyelin cannot give the required informa- 
tion about M. de Sora’s chicken food. The other questions will be answered 
in the regular course, with many others on the same subject. 


Cow Katine Cepar Leaves (J. E. B.).—The cedar leaves would not 
injure ber. The steep bank and its slippery surface, down which she had 
rolied, prevented her recovering her feet. 

Dor Rapeits NEGLEcTING THEIR Youne (J. N.).—Different causes have 
been assigned for this unnatural g. We believe that it usually 
arises from a deficient secretion of milk ia the doe, and this deficiency is 
often cansed by the food being too fattening. We shall be obliged by infor- 
mation on. this subject. 

SHELL Parnots og Bunoricrrs Buitpixo (J. §.).—The cage should be 
placed in some retired situation, and not moved. At the end of the cage 
place a rough box about 5 inches square, containing the nest already shaped, 
composed of dry moss, gras«, and wool, similar to what Canaries build with, 
Let there be some of the same materials loose in the cage. For farther 
particulars see our Journal, New Series, No. 50, ‘‘ Australian Parroquets.”” 

Brenwem SPanreL Suepvine 17s Coat.—‘ A. N.” has a spaniel of this 

reed continually shedding his coat, and wishes to know the cause and a 

emedy. 

Growino Inpian Corn (A. Z,).—It cannot be grown in this country 
except in the southern counties, and in unusually long, warm summers. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Paap Rain in tq | Clock | 
~ 7 7 age Temperature Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s | Day of 
a era MARCH 7—13, 1865. near London, Latte Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. | Year, 
i Hess pref acs Aa es ORR | aCe fT ce | 
Day. Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. h. | m. h. m. 8 
7 Tu Violet flowers. 49.5 32.7 41.1 14 Bhaf6 | 48 af 5 9) Te 46) 3. 10 WW 66 
8 WwW EMBER WEEK. 49,7 81.7 40.7 14 S32) 6 | 50.) (Oo) espe ae 11 10 57 67 
9 TH Apricot and Peach flower. 499 31.2 40.4 10 30 6) 52 5/15 8/49 4 12 10 41 68 
10 F Prince OF WaLEs MARRIED, 1863.| 50.1 31.7 40.9 14 27 16'| 5 5) 19) 4) 14 5 13 10 26 69 
il 5 Gooseberry foliates. 49.4 32.0 4027 15 25° 6] 55 5 1|22 5) 38 5} 14 10 10 70 
12 Sun 2 Sunpay IN LENT. 50.7 32.3 41.5 19 BBY | RR Bi) PDB han G 9°58) | 7d. 
13 M Daffodil flowers. 50.8 34,2 42.5 1t 20° 6 | 59) 5) [C29 7) 2 86 16 9 37 | 72 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 50.0°, and its night 


“temperature 32.2°, 
greatest fall of rain was 0.69 inch. 


The greatest heat was 67° on the l0ch, 1526; 12th, 1841; and 15th, 1828; and the lowest cold, 7°, on the 10th, 1847. The 


THE MODERN PERACH-PRUNER. 
No. 5. 
ASPECTS AND SHELTERS. 


* HE proper aspect for the Peach 
tree in England should be as 
nearly due south as can be se- 
cured. South-east ranks next, 
andafterthis south-west. Much, 
however, depends on the lo- 
cality of the garden and the 
position of the nearest shelter from 
high and cold currents of air. The 
prevailing winds must be carefully 
considered as to their effects on 
vegetation, and the Peach wall re- 
moved as much as possible from 
their fullforce. In France, M. Du- 
breuil recommended the south-east 
as the very best aspect. At Mon- 
treuil, where the sun’s rays are 
scorching in summer, an east or 
west aspect is generally preferred. 
In mid-France they place the late 
varieties facing the south. The 
early kinds and the bulk of the 
trees are assigned to the east walls ; 
but none are placed on west walls 
if it can be avoided. At Montreuil so powerful is even 
the early sun that trees flourish which have no sun after 
10 a.m. In such aspects, however, the trees make very 
long shoots, and give extra trouble to the pruner. 
he proper height for a good Peach wall must be 
regulated in some measure by the situation. Where the 
ground is level and the aspect south the wall may be 
the highest. Very splendid fruit can be grown even on 
walls 6 feet high; indeed, many are greatly in favour of 
low walls as promoting free circulation of air in low and 
confined situations. The Montreuil walls are only 8 or 
9 feet high ; but then the form of training there admits 
of no riders, and favours considerable lateral extension 
of the branches. If low walls are adopted—that is, about 
the height of those at Montreuil—about 20 feet horizon- 
tally will be requisite for the trees to develope themselves 
laterally. If, on the contrary, the garden wall be 12 feet 
high, the trees may be planted at 15 feet intervals from 
stem to stem, with riders placed midway between them 
to cover the upper parts of the wall, which the dwarf 
trained trees below could not ascend to. In favourable 
soil and climates the Peach tree, when doing well, will, 
however, greatly exceed these limits, but there is nothing 
gained by these immense trees. It must be borne in 
mind that the modern methods of training the Peach do 
not favour suchextension ; they rather favour the prac- 
tice of having more trees in the same space, by which plan 
many advantages are gained, as will be seen presently. 
Of the utility of copings there is little doubt. These 
should be fixed, and projecting not more than 3. or 


4 inches, as more than this would shade the upper 
No. 206.—Vot. VIIL, New SERIEs. 


branches by June, and intercept the dews and warm 
summer showers. Besides these permanent copings iron 
brackets should be fixed into the walls close under the 
copings. These brackets should project outwards about 
12 inches. They should be of the shape of a triangle, 
one side-secured against the wall, and on the upper side 
boards of inch-deal should be laid and serewed to the 
brackets. When the fruit has set, these boards should 
be removed and laid by till in many localities where the 
rainfall is great the heavy rains of September neces- 
sitate their being replaced. In southern districts this 
may not be required. 

But the Peach requires other defences against the bad 
weather in the shape of stout tiffany screens or protectors 
reaching from the brackets to within 2 feet of the ground. 
Lower is not needed for the safety of the blossoms. 
These protectors should be used from February till the 
fruit has fairly set, and they should be left off gradually. 
Their object being to protect the young leaves, and espe- 
cially to favour the setting of the fruit, they should be 
drawn up during the day, and let down only at night, or 
during storms of wind and rain, or fogs. Great care is 
needed not to stifle the growth of the tree. On the 
utility and daily management of tiffany protectors I 
quote from a letter from the Rev. W. F. Radelyffe. To 
show how situation affects temperature he says, “ Being 
in a valley close to the water the frosts are severe. After 
black frosts cease, for eight or ten weeks hoar frosts 
succeed. It would be hopeless to grow Peaches without 
efficient protection. Fir boughs and netting would here 
be moonshine. J find the leaves even more tender than 
the blossoms. In severe winters like this I keep on the 
protectors, unless the weather is mild, by night and some- 
times by day. Snow or sleet should never get into the 
trees. The protectors are put on as soon as the fruit- 
buds swell. They are let down at 4 p.m. and raised in 
fine weather at 10 aw. If the weather is bad they 
remain on even for several days. They must be left off 
gradually, as cold draughts are injurious.” 

It remains only to mention that I have seen instances 
where much injury was done to the trees by these pro- 
tectors being placed too near to them, the wind by im- 
pinging directly on the surface of the protectors causing 
them to beat sharply against the leaves and blossoms. 

It seems useless to expect a crop of Peaches, even in 
favoured localities, without some such protection as the 
above. Nor is the expense great, these protectors serv- 
ing for several seasons, and the trouble is amply repaid. 


‘During the hard frosts of winter the Peach tree may 


suffer ; but the danger is not in reality great in ordinary 
seasons provided the wood of the tree is ripe. The dif- 
ference this makes in the welfare of the tree is very great, 
nor is it surprising when we remember that the Peach is 
a native of Persia. Though the winter frosts of that 
country are exceedingly severe, yet the Peach tree sur- 
vives them simply because the fierce sun of the preceding 
summer has most thoroughly ripened the young wood ; 
it is rather the excess of autumn rainfall in England, 
after a cloudy summer, which endangers the vitality of 
No. 858.—Vou,. XXXIII., OLD Serres, 
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the tree. If to this be added injudicious pruning and cold 
undrained borders, what possible chance of success can be 
expected ? 

Let us, then, be very careful to secure such an aspect as 
shall best ripen the wood; then shelter from cold currents 
of wind mingled with rain must be obtained. Generally 
speaking such shelter should be perpendicular, facing the wall. 
Air is elastic and readily turned aside. Openings, however 
small, must increase the violence of the blast. Plunging 
winds without outlet, as in the case of small gardens en- 
closed by high walls, are extremely unfavourable. Imagine 
such a rush of air for hours together, and directed against 
unsheltered trees, and this during a period of low tempera- 
ture, and then you will feel no surprise at thew being un- 
productive and diseased. 

Every advantage, then, must be taken of neighbouring 
shelter in laying ont a garden. On the western coasts the 
general exposure of the whole garden should be sheltered 
from the south-west quarter. In the Channel Islands, 
exposed as they are to the force of the Atlantic gales, this 
is carefully studied. Each year brings disasters to our 
gardens, and we do not so much dread winds from an eastern 
quarter as from a western. In the eastern counties of Ene- 
land, however, all testimony goes to prove how fearfully 
destructive to the tender leaves and shoots of the Peach are 
the cold evaporating effects of a continuous east wind. Above 
all, let the amateur direct his attention to securing this 
shelter without losing unnecessarily one precious ray of sun- 
shine in our cloudy regions: therefore the protection ust 
be somewhat distant from the trees and yet not too far. 
On very long walls temporary screens placed across the 
borders so as to deflect the scud of the wind are adyantage- 
ous, but buttresses to the walls throw a dangerous shade, 
and are not to be recommended. 

The material of which the wall is constructed is not very 
important. Brick seems on the whole the best material, 
and wire trellisses are, no doubt, by far the best to use for 
training purposes and for obtaining beautiful forms; still 
the old shreds of cloth have many advantages, as have also 
studs fixed in the wall for training to them with soft: wire. 
‘The great object is to secure the radiated heat of the wall. 
It is astonishing what a difference an inch makes in this 
way. Some have even recommended obtaining a succession 
of crops by varying the space between the branches and the 
wall, but modern practice relies more on the numerous 
varieties of fruit now known. 

The * Modern Peach-pruner ” has no faith in the practical 
utility of heated walls. What are glazed coverings for Peach 
walls but narrow and stifling contrivances to effect what 
wide and commodious orchard-houses do so much better ? 
When once we desert the time-honoured open wall, now so 
elaborately furnished with Peach appliances, why should we 
adopt half-measures and middle courses? not to speak of 
the great advantage of combining the two methods so as to 
secure the best of each. I mean that in a combination of a 
good Peach wall, with a properly-managed orchard-house, 
the amateur will find everything he can reasonably desire. 
This, at least, is within the reach of many, whilst the more 
expensive heated Peach-house can still be added by such as 
wish an earlier produce.—T. C. Bréiuaur, Richmond House, 
Guernsey. 


SOIL SUITABLE FOR THE RHODODENDRON. 

Some years ago the Royal Agricultural Society offered a 
prize for the best essay on the causes of fertility in soils, 
but the different writers were far from unanimous in the con- 
clusions to which they came. One fact, however, was adduced, 
or rather an old idea was confirmed, that certain classes of 
plants require food of a widely different character from 
others—hence the different plants found wild in different 
localities—and that if the soil is of an extreme character 
the presence or absence of these plants affords a tolerably 
good indication of what cultivated plants will thrive on the 
spot. On the other hand, there are intermediate soils which 
are much more difficult to understand than those of an ex- 
treme character, and now and then failures take place with 
them of a kind neither looked for nor easily explained; but 
until chemistry assists us with some easy mode of testing 
soils we must be content with occasionally stumbling in 


the dark ; and as one of the errors alluded to occurred here 
with plants under my own management, I deem it quite as 
much a matter of propriety to make it known as if unex- 
pected success had followed the operation. The case was 
this. 

About three years ago it was determined to take into the 
dressed grounds a piece of pasture land that was well 
sheltered on all windy sides by high and thriving trees. 
The soil was what would be considered by a farmer all that 
he could wish for, being deep, mellow, and sufficiently dry 
to require no artificial draining, yet not so hot as to suffer too 
much from long-continued drought in summer. The soil 
at 2) feet down looked almost as good as at the top, and the 
stony subsoil below that was so favourable to the roots of 
trees, that I expect some have made their way for 10 or 
12 feet downwards ; for in sinking a well some distance from 
the place, but in soil of a similar description, roots of trees 
were found 22 feet below the surface. This I merely mention 
to prove the healthy character of the subsoil, or, at least, to 
show that it favoured the growth of certain trees, while the 
surface produced us the heaviest crops of hay we had any- 
where. I may also add, that most forest trees throve well, 
Elms particularly so; while not very many yards off were 
some old Apple trees with boles approaching the size of mode- 
rately large timber trees, and although these patriarchs had 
ceased to be depended on for producing a crop, now and 
then they did furnish us with a few bushels of kinds that 
seemed to have passed out of cultivation, but which are, 
nevertheless, not without merit. I might also add, that most 
shrubs and Conifers seemed to do well in this soil, Pinus 
Douglasii excepted, and that probably from some cause that 
might be accounted for in another way. It was thought ad- 
visable to try Rhododendrons on this newly-enclosed plot, 
and as these have not prospered as well as could be wished, 
some description of the mode adopted may, perhaps, pre- 
vent others falling into a like error. At all events it will 
show, that a soil so good in many respects was, nevertheless, 
deficient in some of the qualities required by the Rhododen- 
dron; while the common Laurel, Laurustinus, and several 
species of Cupressus, Pinus, and Wellingtonia flourished, 
the Rhododendrons dragged on a wretched existence, some, 
though not many, dying, and the most of them merely 
growing 2 or 3 inches, and having naked stems. 

Now, though I attribute the non-success of the Rhododen- 
drons in a great measure to the natural soil of the place, I 
am not certain thatit is entirely due to that cause, and have 
sometimes had doubts whether the mode I took to promote 
their well-doing might not have hada contrary tendency. I 
may state, that we have no good black heath mould in this 
neighbourhood, and have to bring it ten or a dozen miles, 
consequently, it cannot be had for out-door purposes so 
freely as desirable. A cartload or two of boggy peat was 
sent me from a shorter distance, this I soon found out 
would not do for potted plants, but anxious to turn it to 
account, I mixed it with other ingredients—as leaf mould, 
sand, and the refuse of a timber-yard, making the whole 
into a large heap. The beds for Rhododendrons haying 
been prepared by trenching, about half a barrowload of this 
mixture was used around the ball of each plant. The 
weather at the time was favourable to planting, and although 
the spring was somewhat dry, I expected better results than 
what followed, or, at least, that the plants would have done 
better the following year, but such has not been the case. I 
have, therefore, come to the conclusion, that there is some- 
thing radically wrong, and although I may possibly be 
wrong in my surmise as to the cause of the non-success of 
the Rhododendron, I will, nevertheless, state what I con- 
ceive it to be, and will afterwards record an instance of 
failure in the cultivation of this plant in u widely different 
case, 

I have said that a portion of the mixture applied imme- 
diately around the ball of the newly-planted shrubs was a 
black boggy peat, which evidently contained mineral sub- 
stances pernicious to the Rhododendron, at least it was so 
to Heaths and Azaleas, and excepting the coarse marsh 
plants which it supported in its natural bog, I should think 
it was ill-adapted for anything else; but I expected that by 
mixing the peat with five or six times its bulk of other sub- 
stances, its injurious qualities might have been modified, or, 
perhaps, neutralised. I have also stated that some refuse 
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from a timber-yard, consisting of rotten bark and chips, with, 
probably, some very old sawdust, formed a portion of the 
mixture. This material, at the time, I took to be inert rather 
than injurious; and from the fact of weeds growing luxu- 
riantly in it, I felt assured that it could do no harm, and 
with the large quantity of leaf mould, sand, and bogey peat 
used would, probably, prove beneficial. Perhaps, however, 
the presence of bark from resinous woods—as Scotch Firs and 
Larch, might have a deleterious effect. and, I believe, such 
bark is generally objected to; but as Scotch Fir in particular 
seems to grow wild on dry peaty soils favourable to the Rho- 
dodendron, the inference I drew was, that the bark ought 
not to be hurtful. Certain, however, it was, that the better 
class of Rhododendrons made no progress in it, or grew very 
slowly, while the common kinds, as RB. ponticum, did very 
well; also, other shrubs which received a share of it in 
another place. Although the mixture was unsuitable to the 
hybrids of this interesting family, it evidently contained 
nothing injurious to anything else. 

_ In contrast with the above casé, but also affording another 
instance of unsuccessful treatment of this somewhat ca- 
pricious tribe of plants, a friend of mine, some short dis- 
tance from here, having a small piece of marshy boggy peat 
which supported some very good Silver Firs on its elevated 
parts, and had its lower portions studded with Alder and 
Willow, had the latter removed and the whole well drained. 
After being trenched, part was planted with Rhododendrons 
im the full expectation that they would do well; whereas, 
they have absolutely done worse than mine. The kinds in 
this instance were also hybrids worked in the usual way, and 
good healthy plants when they were planted. I believe the 
numbers that have actually died have been more than with 
me, and the remainder show little signs of accommodating 
themselves to their present home. Now, this case differs 
widely from mine, and at the same time is equally unfor- 
tunate, or more so; as with me the common varieties thrive 
tolerably, while with him all are bad. 1 ought, however, to 
remark, that the boggy peat was so charged with feruginous 
matter, that the water drained from it encrusted its bed a 
bright red colour; but I have seen this before at a place 
where Rhododendrons succeeded admirably, but the issue | 
shows that our acquaintance with such matters is far from 
perfect yet. 

Now, as some soils contain within themselves all that can 
be desired to make the Rhododendron flourish, it behoves us 
to look round for some simple test as to what that require- 
ment consists of. In my own case, I confess being unable 
to give the chemical constituents, but a study of the classes 
of plants found growing wild there would greatly assist in 
doing this. Certainly this is better than any other mode I 
am acquainted with, and less likely to lead to disappoint- 
ment than being guided by appearances only; for soils as 
much unlike each other as possible are found to be equally 
favourable to the growth of Rhododendrons. In very many 
places these sow and reproduce themselves by thousands, and 
the more rough and overrun with weeds and rubbish the 
better the young seedlines seem to thrive. The dry black 
peat of upland moors is not by any means the only soil they 
like, as i have seen them do well in apparently a yellow 
sand, while a sort of yellow sandy loam is very often more 
favourable to them than the black peat, and nothing can 
exceed the luxuriance of some of the common kinds which 
we have growing on ground which is at least two-thirds 
Stones. Sometimes they grow not amiss in a damp clay, 
although cases of this kind are more rare than the others ; 
but tothe amateur who may not have had experience in 
such matters, I would say, that in those districts where 
the Foxglove predominates among other wild plants, there 
he may plant the Rhododendron. The wild Heath, no doubt, 
is an equally good guide, but itis more sparingly distributed. 
T do not mean to imply that a solitary plant or two of Fox- 
glove will be sufficient to insure success to the Rhododen- 
dron, as accident may have placed them there, but where suc- 
cessive crops of this beautiful native plant exist, struggling 
with and overcoming the other herbage of the place, there 
the Rhododendron may be planted with a fair prospect of 
success. The wild Fern is a less certain guide, unless it pre- 
dominates almost exclusively, for it is often found on soils 
not suited to the Rhododendron. It is, however, 2 frequent 
Qccupant ofthesame plot, Other and less conspicuous plants 


ie 


also abound in such places, while some of our wild Orchises 
grow in soils exactly the reverse of that required by this 
plant, and to which it would be folly to remove it. When 
chalk and lime predominate, it is hopeless to expect success 
with the better class of hybrids, and the common ones will 
only be able to live; to luxuriate is out of the question. 
The subject is well worthy of attention, and more information 
may be given by those residing in neighbourhoods where 
the Rhododendron flourishes better than any other ever- 
green, which it certainly does in some of the midland and 
western counties.—J. Rosson. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PITS. 


I purposn making two frames, one cold, to use for win- 
tering plants, the other for propagating. They will be 
6 feet trom back to front. Oblige by saying how much 
higher the back of each should be than the front. The 
propagating one, I understand, must have the most slope. 
I purpose making the latter—say 3 feet below the ground- 
level, and to have a trench 2 or 3 feet wide round it, to line 
with spent bark. he wall below the ground-level I purpose 
having half-brick-thick, above it one brick. I conclude the 
heat would pass more freely through the openings in the 
thinner than the thicker wall; and if I should be under 
the necessity of using it also as a cold frame, the nine- 
inch work above ground will keep out more frost. By keep- 
ing the linings in, of course the frost could not pass that 
way.—TvYro. 

[What are generally termed frames are boxes made of 
stout wood, with elass sashes to suit. These are generally 
made with one, tivo, or three lights. Your proposed erec- 
tions are pits, being built of brick, and therefore stationary, 
whilst frames are easily moved from place to place. If your 
cold pit and propagating pit are to be in the same range, 
there is no nevessity for their being of different levels, or 
having their glass in different slopes. For pits 6 feet wide, 
you will have a nice slope if the back wall is from 20 to 
26 inches higher than the front one. You propose making 
your cold pit of nine-inch brickwork, and that will do very 
well. If you have a good bricklayer, who would tie a nine- 
inch hollow wall properly, it would be warmer in winter, and 
cooler insummer, than asolid one. Ifyou mean to set your 
plants on the floor of the pit, say rough ashes, &c., then it 
would be as well if the floor were a few inches above the out- . 
side ground-level, some small openings being left in the wall, 
to allow moisture to escape. If you make it deeper, that will 
be no loss, if you elevate boards on which to set somewhat” 
dwarf plants, as, the greater the amount of air enclosed, 
the longer will that air be in heating or cooling. 

Now, as to the propagating pit. You purpose sinking it 
3 feet beneath the ground-level, and surrounding it with a 
trench 3 feet deep and 2% wide, which we think all right; 
the bed inside to be built of tanner’s bark, and the lining 
also to be filled with the same. Now, we must here observe 
that, in using tanner’s bark for a bed, when the heat declines, 
the adding a barrowload or two of hot tan to a light inside, 
mixed with the old, will do more to increase the heat than 
three times the quantity from the lining. As to the lining 
itself, to secure its efficiency and neatness, it should be 
covered with wooden flaps on the ground-level, the flaps 
sloping, say 14 inch, from the wall to the ground, so that 
you can walk by the side of the warm pit as comfortably as 
by the side of the cold one; and then, if the lining sinks, 
the heat will still be directed against the wall or bed beneath 
the ground-level. being sent back by the boards instead of 
going into the atmosphere. 

With your proposed plan of having a single brick-on-bed, 
we presume below the ground-level, so as to obtain heat 
from the lining, and a nine-inch wall above, we have no 
fault to find, though you do not describe how you mean to 
join the nine to the 44-inch work. Itis rather contrary to the 
common mode of building, in which the lowest stories ought 
to have the thickest walls. We think it would be an im- 
provement to have nine-inch piers every 4: feet, and a flattish 
arch between every two piers, the crown of the arch being 
at least 6 inches below the ground-level. If you were quite 
sure that the bed jnside, whether of dung or tan, or both, 
would always be 1 faot above the top of the arch, then you. 
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would need no wall beneath, and the linings would at once 
act on the bed. There would be little danger from tan, but 
there would be from rank dung in the lining, if the bed 
inside were not fully 1 foot above the top of the opening. 
If this deep pit, when cleared out, should be used for keeping 
tall plants in during the winter, it would be better to fill in 
the openings of the arches with brick-on-bed, and better still 
if well done with brick-on-edge, and cement joints. Brick- 
on-bed would be more secure if tried with a thump from the 
fork. In finishing such a wall a bent pipe should be inserted 
beneath each arch, to admit moist heated air into the atmo- 
sphere of the pit when deemed desirable. 
how dry heat could also be obtained for the atmosphere of 
the pit, by allowing this wall to project into the pit a couple 
of inches, and on this projection fixing slates or sheet iron, 
14 inch from the nine-inch wall, but making all steam-tight. 
A very simple plan for securing top heat from the linings 
would be to have two or three holes, say 2 or more inches 
square, in each arch, and then build the nine-inch wall 
above it hollow. The heat that rose from the lining would 
thus rise through the wall, as well as heat the bed against 
which the lining was placed. With plenty of heating 
material anything might be done in such a pit, and more 
especially if from November to May a little straw were 
neaily tied against the outside walls above ground. This 
is much better than using litter, and it does not require so 
severe a frost, if continuous, to go through a solid nine- 
inch wall. Many have carefully protected the glass and let 
the enemy in by the wall. ] 


HEATING AND GLAZING A SMALL 
’ CONSERVATORY. 

Waar is the best way of heating a conservatory about 
18 feet by 12, where economy of construction and working 
is aconsideration? I want, if possible, to avoid the neces- 
sity of having a fireplace, chimney, &c., on account of ap- 
pearance. Are any of the systems which do not require 
this, thoroughly effective? Mmussett’s Patent, for instance, 
which is a moveable coil of pipes, heated by two lamps? I 
have heard that fliere is something in this and similar sys- 
tems, which have the fire inside the building, injurious to 
plants, if not unpleasant to the smell ? 

Is ribbed or fluted glass suitable for the roof of a con- 
servatory, or does it obscure the sunlight too much ?—N. P. 


[Relative to heating, we can add yery little to what has 
been advanced in previous Numbers. We strongly object 
to heating by oil lamps, or gas, whether asa stove or with hot 
water, and to stoves with prepared fuel, unless there is a pipe 
or other arrangement for taking the products of combustion 
out of the house. Many small conservatories close to the 
mansion are heated from a kitchen boiler on a lower flat, but 
then you will be a little dependant on the cook. The most 
economical of all for such a small place, would be a brick 
stove with a pipe throngh the wall. The least cumbersome 
would be a small iron stone with a pipe through the glass 
roof, as the whole could be taken out from the middle of 
March to the end of October. The brick stove might be fed 
from the outside, the iron one from theinside. A little care 
in damping when cleaning out, and using a little dry wood 
for lighting, a few nodules of coal then, and coke and cinders 
afterwards, would involve but little trouble, and cost much 
less than oil or gas. We have no doubt that Mussett’s 
Patent and other stoves and boilers do well with common 
care and attention, heated either by candle, oil, or gas, the 
last two the best. If, as said above, there is a pipe to take 
off the smoke, however little, that pipe will also give out 
heat; but, as stated the other week, the minutiz must be 
attended to. We prefer ribbed, Muted, or rough glass, if 
good, for the roof of a conservatory. Plenty of light will 
pass through it, and you will need no shading. The front 
lights of clear glass, however, look best. ] 


How to xexp Prars.—Permit me to correct one or two 
slight misprints, owing doubtless to my crabbed handwriting. 
In the second paragraph “other pots” should be “these 
pots.” Aft the end of the third paragraph “these very late 
Pears” should be “the very late Pears.”—T. R. 


We need not say. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS AND BLANCHED 
VEGETABLES IN A CELLAR. 


Courp Rhubarb, Sea-kale, and Mushrooms be grown in 
any of the cellars hereafter described without fear of engen- 
dering damp and unwholesome smells ? 

1. An underground cellar, paved with brick, about 7 feet 
by 7 feet, 6 feet high, with a small window to the open air 
near the top, and situated under a dwelling-house. 

2. A cellar level with the ground floor, 6 feet by 6 feet, 
8 feet high, gravel bottom, no communication with the outer 
air, a living-room over it. 

3. A cellar level with the ground floor, not communicating 
with the house, gravel floor, door to the open air, no window, 
a living-room over it, 12 feet by 10, and 8 feet high. 

If Mushrooms could be grown in any of the above without 
fear, what would be the best time to commence a bed ?— 
Banks or THE THAMES. 


[For the first there would be no danger whatever. If the 
room is ceiled, all damp affecting it would be neutralised by 
brushing the ceiling over with boiled oil; but with a window 
we do not think there would be any damp to injure any- 
thing. The advantage of an underground cellar is its equable 
temperature. This would answer well for Mushrooms in 
summer, if the window were blinded to keep out the heat. 
A bed may be made at any time. 

2. This can hardly be called a cellar, and it would be of 
no more use than any other close room or shed. It would 
not do for Mushrooms in summer unless kept cool, and 
Rhubarb, Sea-kale, and Mushrooms in winter could only be 
grown by artificial heat. If there is a door to take the ma- 
terials in without going through the house it would do very 
well. With no ventilation the ceiling should be secured 
with oilcloth, or oil brushed over it. 

3. The advantage of this is having the door to the open 
air. This would do for Mushroom-beds all winter by cover- 
ing the beds when made, according to the weather. Rhubarb 
and Sea-kale would be produced all the winter by placing 
the roots in a mild hotbed. The ceiling should be protected, 
or a ventilator placed above or on the top of the doorway. 
Such a place, kept at about 55° or 60° will give good cuttings 
all the winter. There is no necessity for the place as a 
whole being kept to that temperature, but the roots may be 
covered so as to secure that temperature about them, taking 
off the covering when not wanted. | 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Tue following are a few more of the useful winter-flower- 
ing plants not in My. Jones’s list, and I hope they will aid 
in giving a still more lively appearance to his already en- 
livening collection. The chief of these have been in flower 
since November, or will do so before Apzil. is 

In the stove :—Franciscea eximia, confertiflora; Auschy- 
nanthuses ; Alchmea fulgens; Torenia pulcherrima and 
asiatica ; the beautiful Gesnera cinnabarina, splendens, and 
zebrina splendens; Jasminum gracile; Rogiera cordata; 
Begonia Digswelliana, one of the freest of winter-flowering 
plants. We have at the present time plants in 24-sized 
pots, 14 inches high by 18 inches in diameter, covered with 
bloom; besides standard plants in 32-pots, 14 inches high in 
the stem, and having compact heads, 7 or 8 inches in diameter 
loaded with pendant rosy purplish flowers. Besides these 
there are the elegant little Sonerilas, with their feathery- 
looking rosy pink blossoms. Gardenias Fortuni, florida, 
and citriodora are more or less commencing to flower. In 
stove bulbs there are the bright-coloured Amaryllis aulica 
falgens, Johnsoni precox, crocata, &c., Imatophyllum minia- 
tum, Eucharis amazonica, Pancratiums, and others. 

In the greenhouse are :—Daphne odorata alba, the sweeter 
one of the two; forced Oranges in flower; Hovea Celsi; 
Habrothamnus elegans, in flower all the winter; Acacia 
longiflora magnifica ; Coronilla glauca; varieties of Cytisns, 
with forced Lilacs, Weigelas, Deutzias, Sweet Briar, Mig- 
nonette, Nemophila, &c. In greenhouse bulbs the most 
prominent and useful are the Cyclamens in their several 
kinds; Coum, persicum rubrum, persicum album, At- 
kinsi, and others are the most showy; though I regret to 
say that in consequence of the great demand for them the’ 
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trade have been driven to procure home-grown seedlings, | one hand, and on the other an incentive to and opportunity 


very many of which are very far inferior to the original ones. 
Tn addition to the above there are Lachenalias quadricolor, 
pustulata, and others; Oxalis fulgida, and sanguinea; Tri- 
teleia uniflora (forced) ; the prim little Oxalis tricolor ; Phi- 
dranassa chlovacra; Ixia scillaris (variegated) ; Hymenocallis 
Skinneriana; Scilla brevifolia, bifolia, &e—W. E. 


MR, ABBEY’S PLAN OF PLACING 
STRAWBERRY SHELVES. 

Ar a moment when Strawberry forcing is in progress, and 

very many gardeners and amateurs are obliged to resort to 
various contrivances to secure additional space and suitable 
positions in their forcing-houses for the Strawberry plants 
they wish to force, the plan described and illustrated in 
the article on “ Strawberry Forcing” in a recent Number of 
your Journal by Mr. G. Abbey may seem to some of those who 
are inconvenienced by having more plants to force than space 
to give them, a very opportune and useful suggestion, and 
as far as regards the extension of space for Strawberry pots 
in a house it may be so; but in respect to the suitability of 
the plan for successful Strawberry forcing I venture to ex- 
press a doubt. In Strawberry forcing it is undoubtedly an 
advantage to place the plants on shelves near the glass, and 
Mr. Abbey’s plan secures to the plants one of the conditions 
it is desirable they should enjoy; but with that proximity 
to the glass there should be a provision for the admission of 
aix, not in strong sweeping currents when the sun shines, 
but slowly and steadily ; in short, there should be an equal 
yet restricted play of air about the plants night and day. 
Tt is very necessary to prevent undue heat and dryness 
operating upon the plants, as excess in these particulars 
tends to interfere with the setting and swelling of the fruit. 
Placed as the shelves are seen in Mr. Abbey’s design, it 
would be difficult in ordinary houses to preserve the plants 
from the scorching effects of the sun in the bright drying 
weather of March, and the exposure of the Strawberry-pots 
to the sun’s rays and the currents of air necessary to keep 
down the temperature of the house, would dry up the soil 
and injure the roots, which should always be kept cool and 
moist. Haying tried, some years ago, the plan now suggested 
by Ma. Abbey of hanging Strawberry shelves, and found the 
objections to it which I have stated, I am induced to speak 
with greater confidence; and I was led to devise the little 
Strawberry forcing-houses which bear my name, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty I found in securing suitable places 
for Strawberries in ordinary forcing-houses. I was led 
to the idea of my plan by finding that Strawberries always 
succeeded on shelves placed in the front of lean-to houses 
close to where the roof-lights rested on the front-supporting 
plate, and where a little air constantly entered; at the 
same time the pot was shaded from the sun by the thick- 
ness of the plate. 
' In other respects I am glad to bear testimony to the pro- 
priety of the recommendations in regard to Strawberry 
forcing in Mr. Abbey’s very able article.—Witti1am IncRram, 
Belwowr. 


THE EXHIBITORS’ LETTER TO THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Your correspondent “F.R.H.S.,” page 126, writing in 
defence of the Royal Horticultural Society’s programme for 
the present year, alludes to the sameness of the exhibitions 
from the repeated success of the same subjects; and, like 
the majority of those who write on the matter, he falls into 
the mistake of treating these exhibitions as mere spectacles 
for the horticultural sishtseer. Now, I say without the 
least hesitation, if that were the chief and highest object in 
view, the exhibitions would be comparatively useless. To 
persons who are in the habit of seeing all the London or 
leading provincial shows, I admit there is not that novelty 
which many people are always craving for; but there is 
another very important matter which novelty-hunters lose 
sight of—namely, that at any one of those exhibitions there 
are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, and also gardeners, 
who for the first time see a first-class horticultural show, 
and whose tastes for horticulture receive a stimulus on the 


for observation, such as nothing else has the power of af- 
fording. 

By all means encourage fresh subjects as far as prac- 
ticable without lowering the character of the exhibitions ; 
but it is well known to persons experienced in plant grow- 
ing that comparatively few of the plants introduced to this 
country can be made subservient to the skill of the gardener 
so as to become fit tor exhibition purposes. Although the 
same varieties, and in some cases the same plants, are gene- 
rally successful, still I maintain it is better even so than to 
supplant them by subjects that are less calculated to exem- 
plify what it is possible to accomplish by first-class culture. 

*W.R.H.S.” asks, What have those “magnificent speci- 
mens” to do with horticulture? More, I maintain, than any 
person can calculate, by the example they place before those 
connected with horticulture in all its bearings, Critics to 
be consistent ought to turn round upon the fruit-growers, 
something in this fashion—‘‘ We are tired of seeing your 
magnificent Pines, splendid Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, 
&e., and request you to ransack the globe to find fresh fruits 
to operate upon; if they are fine-looking and palatable so 
much the better, but something fresh we must have.” 

If the London societies wish for fresh exhibitors, with pro- 
bably a few different varieties of plants, then they ought to 
make a few classes for distant exhibitors—say those who 
reside 150 or 200 miles away. Not that provincial growers 
are afraid to compete with those near the metropolis, but 
simply for this reason—plants which have travelled so far 
cannot possibly look so fresh as those grown near to the 
place of exhibition, not so much in consequence of the dis- 
tance as the time that stove plants must necessarily be out 
of their proper temperature before they can be placed on the 
exhibition stage.—’. Barnus, The Gardens, Summerfield, Bow- 
don, Cheshire. 


DEVONIENSIS ROSE. 


I gurtEe agree with Mr. 8. J. Pavitt, of Bath, in thinking 
there is but one variety of this Rose, and I have much plea- 
sure in giving my testimony as to the extraordinary vigour 
and hardiness of the plants sent out by him. ‘There are 
at present growing in the garden of Henry Abbot, Esq., of 
the Priory, Abbots Leigh, near this place, three Devoniensis 
plants budded on the Briar, which I purchased for him of 
Mr. Payitt in the year 1862, and which for size and vigour 
surpass any Rose plants I have ever seen. They are all 
three planted side by side against a south wall, one of them 
covering a space of upwards of 40 feet wide, and haying 
shoots of the last year’s growth from 10 to 16 feet long, and 
measuring in circumference at the base the extraordinary 
size of 2% inches. 

All three plants were last summer covered with blooms 
far surpassing in size and beauty avy ‘Tea Rose I had ever 
before seen, and I may, perhaps, add that my experience as 
a Rose amateur and visitor of Rose exhibitions has been by 
no means limited. On the occasion of my visiting Mr. 
Pavitt’s nursery to purchase these plants, he took me to see 
some Deyoniensis Roses sold by him, and growing in the 
garden of a gentleman residing near; they were grown as 
pillar Roses, and for rampant growth and vigour could 
scarcely be equalled by Charles Lawson, which jor a pillar 
Rose would, I suppose, be considered one of the best summer 
Roses ever sent out.—R. C., Clifton. 


THE Unitep HorticutTuraAL Socrery.—A meeting has 
been held for the purpose of establishing a society under 
this title. Various rules were adopted but we have only 
space to spare for their preface:—‘The objects of the 
Society shall be to promote the practice, study, and advance- 
ment of horticulture in all its various branches ; means shall 
be especially taken for the examination of plants, flowers, 
and edible fruits, their nomenclature and synonymes, estab- 
lishing their relative merits, investigating their physiology 
and diseases, their uses, properties, cultivation, and im- 
provement; also to facilitate the formation of a fund for the 
benefit of gardeners during sickness, calamity, and old age; 
such fund to be managed by a separate committee, acting 
under a separate code of rules.” When we have had an 
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opportunity of judging of the Society’s proceedings we shail 
be better able to appreciate its merits, and we shall be well 
pleased to announce that it has effected anything for the 
advancement of ‘‘ Gardening and Gardeners.” 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue weekly Show of the 4th inst. was not only gayer but 
better attended than any of those preceding it. Messrs. 
BE. G. Henderson sent thirty pots of Cyclamens, consisting 
of coum, Atkinsi, and vernum; Mr. Ingram, Frogmore, 
Ansellia africana, seedling Cinerarias, and a stand of Ca- 
mellia blooms; Messrs. Lee, Hammersmith, Camellia blooms, 
Epacrises, Hyacinths, Heaths, and early Tulips; also a well- 
bloomed and handsome Camellia. From Mr. Bull, Chelsea, 
came Imatophyllum miniatum, Cypripedium villosum, with 
two fine blooms, and a small plant of Camellia Bicolor de la 
Reine ; also Dracena ferrea variegata and Aralia Sieboldi. 
We also noticed Schizostylis coccinea, a new Caffrarian 
plant with bright scarlet flowers, coming from Mr. Beech, 
gardener to T. Aleock, Esq., M.P., Epsom. Plants for 
dinner-table decoration, window-boxes, and baskets of Hya- 
einths and other spring flowers, were contributed by Mr. 
Greeves, Bayswater Road, and Mr. Lucking. 

Mr. Bullen, gardener to E. Budd, Esq., Leatherhead, exhi- 
bited two good Queen Pines and excellent Sea-kale; Mz. 
Tillyard, fine Muscat Grapes and new Black Hamburghs, 
with well coloured berries; and Mr. Meredith his Black 
Alicante in excellent condition, though it had been ripe for 
eight months and three days. Of these it was stated that 
they had been grown in 12-inch pots, forcing was commenced 
on the 14th of January, 1864, and the bunches were ripe on 
the Ist of July. My. Ingram likewise exhibited seven dishes 
of Apples in excellent condition. 


FAILURE OF HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

In the last Number of the Journal “ V. G. C.” says his 
Hyacinths in glasses have failed him. You give him the 
probable reason. Now there is a word or two which makes 
me think the cause named by you is not perhaps the true 
one inthis case. The words referred to are “the glasses have 
been and are kept in the window of a warm room by day.” 

Now last year I had two Hyacinths in glasses in the 
window. Thesunshoneon the glasses. The Hyacinths made 
root, and grew partly as “V. G. C.” says his have done. 
Now they partly opened, then died. The reason to which 
I attributed it was that the sun made the water very hot 
(160° or 170°), the bulb-shape of the glass causing this I 
think. At all events they became so hot that you could 
only just bear to hold the glass. Now if“ V.G. C.’s” warm 
room warms his glasses as they were in my case, I think 
that would be the probable cause.—W. N. B. 


DOES LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM DEGENERATE? 

“D., Deal” asks “ Does Lilium lJancifolium degenerate ?” 
I think it does not when receiving a uniform cool treatment, 
and permitted to grow, flower, and go to rest, at its own 
natural season. 

Under certain modes of treatment I have found them 
degenerate very quickly. In fact forced bulbs I have wit- 
nessed become year by year less, until they appeared to he 
wanting in vigour sufficient to carry a good flower singly ; 
and, strange as it may seem, I have often noticed that those 
bulbs which produced the finer spikes of a past season were 
the least when potting was done in the proper season, and 
we were able to examine them. I have, however, never been 
driven to obtain a fresh supply by purchase, as I invariably 
seek the best from our plantations in the open ground. 
These are nice healthy bulbs when three summers old, and 
they well recruit our stock. It may be worthy of note that 
I find rubrum is on an average a better forcer than the 
generality of the others. hed 

I am convinced that there is nothing so prejudicial to 
the constant good health and robustness necessary in this 
Liliam for a good display as strong manures, especially those 
which are partly decomposed, in immediate contact with the 
bulbs, such contact invariably causing them tobecome scabbed 


and unhealthy. Where no undue excitement is necessary,. 
as with the early-flowered, I have ever seen the mixture of 
equal parts of loam and peat produce the cleaner bulbs. 

I cannot wholly endorse “D., Deal’s” remarks with refer- 
ence to the adaptability of these plants for exhibition. I 
admit having seen specimen pots staged with the flowers far 
inferior to those often produced out of doors under very 
adverse circumstances, the confined growth and stained 
flowers having evidently been produced by ill-directed efforts 
to keep them back to aid in making up a set: hence the 
idea erroneously entertained with reference to so pleasing a 


‘class of plants.—W. Earuery. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Land and Sea. By Purure Henry Gossz, F.R.S. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co. 


Wuoerver wishes to lead any one to study natural history 
by showing the beauties, the wonders, and the charms de- 
rivable from rambles inland and seaward, should induce the 
desired student to read this book. Not that it is suited to 
the young only, for we have perused every one of its pages 
with pleasure and benefit, although “time has thinned our 
flowing locks, and the few we've left are grey.” Cuyp the 
painter throws the sunlight on his pictures so clearly, that 
he seems to have dipped his pencil in light and fixed it on 
his canvass; and Mr. Gosse has been as successful in word- 
painting—his descriptions are so vivid, and evince such 
touches of things as they were seen, that he must haye a 
palsied imagination who cannot realise some of them. We 
should like to give extracts as evidence—the description of 
the myriads of sea fowl on Lundy Island—the scenery about 
Brandy Cove—the deep sea organisms—the sea anemones 
—the plants and insects about Babbicombe—the Torbay 
sponges—the Goby hunting, and many others—but we can- 
not spare the space. We will, however, find room for this 
from ‘A Day in the Woods of Jamaica.” 

“We are mounted; and now let us rapidly get over the 
lowland slopes, to reach the loftier regions as early in the 
day as possible. The sun has not yet risen; and there is a 
dewy freshness in the air, as the dying land-wind of the 
night comes off in intermittent breathings, bringing the. 
perfume of ten thousand flowers. Here, between cliffs of 
limestone, where creepers festoon the rock, and the noble 
trumpet-blossoms of the Portlandia, snowy white, and each 
8 inches long, hang down from the clustering foliage out of 
every fissure—we make our way up a steeply rising track. 
The cliffs on either hand soon begin to recede, and we emerge 
on a road between pastures of Guinea-grass, whose bright- 
ness never withers under the driest seasons. Orange trees 
line the road, loaded with their golden fruit; and Sops and 
Custard Apples, and luscious Naseberries and Guavas, are 
scattered over the fields. Birds have awaked: the Petchary, 
earlier than the yard-cock, long ago piped from the fronds 
of the tall Cocoa Palm; and yonder we see one continuing 
his simple song with unabated energy, opening ever and 
anon, as he shifts from twig to twig, the bright golden 
coronet upon his head. Ha! he is not doing that for nothing. 
It is the expression of excitement. Ile has ceased to sing ; 
watch him! <A large beetle is crawling near, which is in 
the act of spreading his wing-sheaths for flight. O/f it sails 
on drony wing. ‘lhe Petchary instantly makes sail too; 
catches the heavy prey, and bearing it in triumph to his 
watch-post, beats it to pieces with his strong hooked beak, 
and swallows it. 

“ Sweetly from the tangled woods of yonder hill issue the 
mellow notes, soft and broken, of the Merle; you would 
think it your own familiar blackbird by the note, and would 
searcely be undeceived by a sight of the bird itself; but it 
is a species peculiar to us. What we here call Blackbirds 
ave larger birds, allied to the cuckoo; impudent, clamorous, 
sociable creatures, with a noisy intrusive ery, like “ Going 
away! going away! going away!” as they sail along on 
short, heavy wing, and long, balancing tail, close to the 
ground. There! we hear a flock of them now; and yonder 
they are in the cattle pasture, blackening the ground. They 
are cutting the droppings through and through, searching 
for maggots and worms; and for this purpose they are pro- 
vided with a very deep, knife-like ridge on their beaks, 
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which serves themasaploughshare. See, too! on the backs 
of the patient kine, and clustering around their feet, are 
other sable attendants; sable they look from hence, but if 
we were close we should find them adorned with the richest 
steely purple and blue-green reflections. With what business- 
like earnestness each searches among the hair of the cow 
he has selected to patronise, digging for bots and ticks ; or 
walks round and round, with the ivory white eye turned up, 
scrutinising the grazing beast beneath, and now and then 
springing upward to seize the insect prey. Away goes one, 
the boat-shaped tail folded on itself, with a sharp metallic 
ery, which reminds you of the smitings of a smith upon 
his anvil. From this sound we call the familiar bird the 
Tinkling. 

‘As we proceed we hear the low sweet cooings gf hundreds 
of Doyes of various species coming from the woods. These 
sounds are eminently characteristic of the early day in these 
wooded slopes. The loud and vehement call of the White- 
winged Turtle-dove, ‘Two bits for two!’ is pertinaciously 
uttered; or now and again exchanged for its stammering 
ery of eight notes, of which the last is protracted with a 
moaning fall. The Pea-dove shows its plump form of pur- 
plish fawn colour, and its large melting gazelle eye, on the 
road before us, dusting itself almost under our horse’s feet, 
or sits in the shadow of the groves, and coos, ‘Sary coat 
true-blue!’ And Ground-doves, no larger than sparrows, 
congregate in small flocks on the pasture-lands, searching 
for seeds of grass and weeds, and shout ‘Meho! meho!’ or 
a loud and hollow ‘ Whoop!’” 

“Took at this ancient Silk-cotton tree! what a fine object 
is it, Ulumined in the morning sun! The enormous per- 
pendicular spurs stand out like radiating walls from the 
huge trunk, looking almost as white as marble in the bright 
light, and throwing the recesses into dark shadow. Trace 
up the vast pillar-like trunk! the eye wanders up a hundred 
feet before it detects a branch to break the uniformity of its 
column ; there the huge boughs spread horizontally, each 
one a vast tree for bulk and extent. What an aspect of 
strength in those contorted and gnarled limbs! How far 
away they carry the umbrageous canopy of foliage! And 
see, too, what a microcosm is such a tree as this! The 
hoary trunk is studded at intervals with tufts of parasitic 
plants of the Pine-Apple tribe; these are called Wild-pines ; 
they do not bear eatable fruit, but their blossoms are often 
of great splendour. There is one now in flower: from a tuft 
of rigid arching leaves, which form sheathing cylinders at 
the base, springs a fine spike of closely-set flowers, of the 
richest purple and crimson! dyes. Another kind has the 
sheathing leaves more compactly overlapping in a sort of 
herring-bone or zigzag fashion, whence projects a longer,’ 
looser, and more branched raceme of scarlet and yellow 
blossoms. There are many not now in flower, for they vary 
in their season of blooming, but the leaves show that they 
differ in species, though they possess a general family re- 
semblance. One sort, common enough, is not at all orna- 
mental. The negroes callit “Old Man’s Beard ;” thestems 
are very long, and as slender as wire, which form great 
ragged pendulous tufts, of a dull hoary grey hue. 

«And there, in the forks of the huge limbs, grow enor- 
mous matted masses of various vegetation, too remote from 
our eyes to be identified in detail; but we discern bunches 
of Orchideous blooms hanging in the air; and feathery Ferns 
arching out their elegant tracery; and creepers running 
along the boughs, and what look like tussocks of wiry grass 
at intervals, but which are small tiny-flowered Orchids, and 
long, long ends of green twine hanging many yards in 
length, now looped up in a loose bight, now swinging in the 
wind in mid-air, now almost touching the earth, and dividing 
at their extremities into three or four smaller threads.” 


A Practical Treatise on the Grape Vine. By Wituram Txom- 
son. W. Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 


In the short space of three years Mr. Thomson’s admirable 
treatise on the cultivation of the Grape Vine has passed 
through four editions. Such an event is not to be wondered 
at, when we consider the experience of the author and the 
way in which he has, through these pages, communicated 
that experience to others. No better test of the appreciation 


in which the work is held can possibly be furnished than 
the appearance of the fourth edition, which contains some 
new matter that has suggested itself to the author since the 
last edition was published. We observe there are two new 
chapters—one on “‘ Scalding,” and the other on “Stocks for 
Tender Vines,” which, as it is a subject that has been much 
agitated of late, we will transcribe :— 

“Those who have paid most attention to the subject have 
come to the conclusion that many of the highest flavoured 
of our Grapes, which are at the same time the most delicate 
and difficult to grow with success on their own roots, will 
one day be grown with perfect ease when we have discovered 
the proper stocks forthem, and that late-ripening varieties will 
be got to ripen earlier when grafted on earlier stocks. Ihave 
not myself proved the correctness of the latter, but have 
read of instances of it, and, reasoning from analogy, am pre- 


| pared to believe it. Of the former I had astriking proof in the 


case of the Muscat Hamburgh on the Black Hamburgh stock. 
On its own roots I have not grown it above 2 lbs. weight, 
while on the Hamburgh stocks I have had it 5 Ibs. weight, 
with larger berries and much better finished in every way 
than on its own roots. I have proved the Black Barbarossa 
to be a most unsuitable stock for the Bowood Muscat, so 
much so that the frnit never ripened at all on it, while by 
its side the Bowood Muscat ripened perfectly on its own 
roots. The importance of this experiment lay in the proof it 
gave that a late stock procrastinated the ripening of the 
variety grown on it; from which one is led to infer that an 
early stock, like Sweetwater or Chasselas Musqué, would 
facilitate the ripening of late sorts inarched onthem. Of the 
excellence of the Black Hamburgh as a stock for such high- 
flavoured though delicate Grapes as Muscat Hamburgh, and 
the whole of the Frontignans, I have not the slightest doubt ; 
and I have during last summer inarched these-sorts and 
many others on it, and recommend others to do the same, 
feeling confident that success will be the result.” 


At page 28 we find the following valuable hints :— 


«“T can strongly recommend the following method of 
planting and treating young Vines, from my own experience 
of it in the past season. It is probably in its details new, 
but it only requires to be described to commend itself to all 
who have any knowledge of such matters. I had a large 
house to plant, chiefly with Muscats, in April, 1864. I had 
a stock of one-year-old plants in eight-inch pots by me; I cut 
the rods back to 4 feet in February, and allowed them to 
stand in a cold Peach-house till the 13th of April, when the 
border was ready for their being planted; I shook all the 
earth from their roots, and spread them out on the soil of 
the border, one Vine to each rafter, and 5 feet apart, 
covered the roots with 6 inches of soil, and gave the whole 
a good watering, with water at a temperature of 150°, and 
covered the surface with an inch of dry soil to prevent, to 
some extent, the escape of the heat communicated to the 
border by the warm water. The Vines were just bursting 
their buds when planted, and instead of adopting the usual 
practice of stopping or rubbing off all the buds but one or 
two, I allowed all to grow, and tied them carefully to the 
wires; by this means I had in some instances ten rods to one 
Vine, all of which have, during the season, run to the top 
of the house, and partly down the back wall, a distance of 
30 feet, and many of these rods are as strong as ever I had 
previously seen a single rod froma Vine the first year it was 
planted. At this date (6th January, 1865) they are not yet 
cut down, and the whole house is a perfect thicket of wood. 
I will shortly cut back all these Vines to within a foot of the 
front sashes, and train up two rods from each this season, for 
fruiting in 1866; and I need not tell those who know that a 
plant makes roots in proportion to its leaves, that Vines 
treated as I have described will have an enormous excess of 
roots formed in the border, as compared with others treated 
on the one-rod and pinching system, and that the bearing- 
rods they will make this year will be in proportion to the 
extent and vigour of their roots in the soil. I have just 
measured one of them that, when planted in April, was 
not thicker than a writing-quill, and I find thatit is now 

} inches in circumference, and has ten rods perfectly ripe to 
the top of the rafters, a distance of 21 feet. If, instead of 
permanent vigour and productiveness, an immediate return 
were the object aimed at, I have no hesitation in say- 
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ing that such a Vine would yield 50 Ibs. of Grapes this} tralia. Hitherto the genus had only been found in P : 
autumn.” Spain, Sicily, the Morea, Algeria, Caleutta, and India as far 

We cannot too strongly recommend Mr. Thomson’s treatise | 85' Rangoon, but not in the eastern islands, Its discovery, 
as a thoroughly practical and sure guide to the cultivation | therefore, in Australia was a remarkable fact in entomo- 
of the Vine. geography. Professor Westwood stated also that he had 
recenily received it from Zambesi. 

Mr. Baly read a. memoir containing some further descrip- 
HINTS ON WINDOW GARDENING. tions of new exotic species.of Phytophagons Beetles. 

Wirx this title, Mr. Walter H. Bosanquet has published peu ees ry eee gh a ad pg 
at the price of one penny, a sheet of directions and warn- ae 3 re ye nO ee StS 7 
ings for those of “the working classes,” who, living in| "7 sai a re oe yt 
towns, yet delight in growing potted plants either for the | ™logy, to be decided at the close of the present year. 
decoration of their windows, or for exhibition. The direc- 
tions and warnings are all good, and we recommend those 
who wish to encourage such praiseworthy domestic garden- AGAVHHA COLESTIS—EDELWEISS. 
ing, to distribute copies among their labouring neighbours;| Tnx your Number of February 14th you say that Agathra 
for such purpose it may be had at our office for Ss. per 100. | ocelestis is tender “even in the mild climate of Ireland.” T 

Mr. Bosanquet is an enthusiastic encourager of town | beg to say that I have a plant of it which has stood out of 
window-gardening, and there is no better aid to success | doors for two winters without any protection. Tt is the 
than enthusiasm. He has corresponded with the Council of | variegated sort. 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the subject, and the} Your correspondent “M. A. E.” will not succeed, I fear, 
Council have appointed a Committee for arranging an ex- | in growing Edelweiss. The inhabitants of the Tyrol cannot 
hibition of plants so grown. Mr. Bosanquet is a member of | keep it alive long when transplanted from its native crags 
the Committee. on the highest summits of the mountains. I do not think 

it can be the Leontopodium Mr. Fish mentions, because the 
flowers are white, not yellow. I enclose a specimen gathered 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. on the mountains near Salzburg.—R. F. M., Co. Clare. 


Tue Anniversary Meeting of this Society was held on the [Im the south-west of Ireland your climate is far more 
23rd of January, when the usual routine business was trans- | genial than in other districts of the island. Leontopodium 
aeted, the whole of the officers of the preceding year being | helveticum is the same as L. vulgare of some botanists. 
re-elected without opposition, and the Council elected, con- | Although the corolla is not yellow, yet the dense crowd of 
sisting of Messrs. Hamlet Clark, Dunning, McLachlan, | anthers in its centre are, and would be, impressed on Mr. 
Pascoe; Shepherd, Smith, Stainton, Stevens, Weir, Moore, | Fish’s memory.] 

Edward Sheppard, A. Sheppard, and W. W.Saunders. The 
four last-named members replaced Messrs.. Bates, Grut, 
May, and Wallace. 

The President delivered an address, in which he reviewed 
the Society’s proceedings during the past year, as:well as 
the general progress of the science, for which a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed, as well as for his conduct in the chair. | ciated with epiphytal Orchids, Tillandsias, and other plan’ 
Votes of thanks were also passed to the various officers of | of half-epiphytal habit. This is particularly the case in 
the Society: Demerara; on the borders of the river of that name Epi- 

The General Meeting for February was held on the 6th} phyllum speciosum is occasionally found as an epiphyte ;. 
ult., the chair being occupied by the President, F. P.| but we are told on the authority of Mr. Colley, who was 
Pascoe, Esq., F.L.S., who returned thanks to the Society for | sent out in 1834 by J. Bateman, Esq., to explore that country 
his re-election as President, and who nominated as his Vice--| in search of Orchids, that it seldom presents a vigorous ap- 
Presidents for the ensuing year, Messrs. Saunders, Smith, | pearance. Our experience of them in cultivation verifies 
and Stainton. Various publications of the Royal Society of | this statement, that Epiphyllums are not strictly epiphytes. 
London, Belgium, and Moscow, the Linnean Society of Lon- | If not epiphytes they certainly require a similar mode of 
don, as well as the continuation of M. de Saussure’s work | treatment, and grow well with the culture given to cool 


EPIPHYLLUM CULTURE. 
In answer to a correspondent, I will commence by ob- 
serving that sometimes Epiphyllums are found as epiphytes 
onthe borders of rivers in the warmer parts of America, asso- 


on the Natural History of Mexico and the Antilles, were an- | Orchids, but having no pseudo-bulbs they cannot withstand 
nounced as having been presented to the Society since the} so much dryness, and yet they will resist drought for a 
last Meeting. lengthened period. <A period of moisture and corresponding 
Mr. Brewer exhibited a minute species of Beetle, Corti- | warmth is essential to free growth, and this should continue 
caria truncatella, of Mannerheim, new to this country (allied | when once it commences until the growths have attained 
to C. tuscula), which he had taken in some numbers at the | their full size, and a fullness of parts that approaches plump- 
roots of marine plants, at Worthing; also, specimens of the | ness; and a period of rest through exposure to more light 
rare Ceutorhynchus biguttatus, from the same locality. He | and a drier atmosphere is likewise necessary. 
had also taken the rare Latriduis nodifer, at the roots of | Epiphyllum truncatum, and its allied species, or those 
plants at Hampstead. that flower from the points of the fleshy stems, and in which 
Captain Cox sent some portions of the wood of a dog | the branches haye a tendency to droop, are cultivated in 
kennel, the crevices in the decayed parts of which were | two ways—first, on their own roots; second, grafted as 
swarming to an extraordinary extent with the Dog Tick, | standards. They are handsome in either way, but I think 
Ixodes Ricinus, in different states, accompanied by some | them much more so on stems about 1 foot or 1 foot 6 inches 
observations on these insects, which he had succeeded in| in height. Very fine objects are obtained by grafting two 
destroying by rnbbing common grease over the parts of the | scions on the Pereskia stock, on opposite sides, at 1 foot from 
bodies of dogs infested by them. The curious fact recorded | the soil, two more 9 inches higher on the stock, and one 
by De Geer of the position of the male nestled on the breast | 6 inches above the last on the top of the stock. The result 
of the female was observed in many of the specimens for- | is a pyramid 2 feet 3 inches in height. The most suitable 
warded, and the young when hatched were observed to have | stock is the Pereskia aculeata, and the most approved mode 
three instead of four pairs of legs. of grafting, side ortongue grafting, the scion being of such a 
Mr. F. Bond exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Rich, a further | thickness as to correspond with the stock: To secure the 
series of the parti-coloured males of the common Ghost Moth | scion in its place the strong spines of the ia may be 
(Hepialus Humuli), from Lerwick, one of the Shetland | run through the scion into the stock, ind the graft bound 
Islands ; from whence also Bombus Smithianus (White, | rather tightly with bast, some moss being put on to secure 
Proceeds. Linn. Soc.), had been received, that being the | a little moisture and exclude air. Grafting is best per- 
only known locality for the species. formed in spring when the plants are growing. : 
The President stated that he had recently received speci-| Cuttings of all the kinds strike freely if inserted in any 
mens of the curious genus of Beetles, Cossyphus, from Aus-t poor, light, sandy soil. Cuttings put in in spring in a mo-~ 
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derate heat, with the soil just moist (if kept very wet they 
are apt to rot at their base) will be well rooted by autumn. 
In the spring they will be ready for potting singly into 
small 32’s or 24’s, according to their size. 

We have thus two descriptions of plants, those grafted 
on stems, and those on their own roots; both require the 
same treatment, and of these young plants I will detail the 
culture up to the period of their becoming specimens. 

The plants after blooming should be potted, for if the 
wood is well ripened they will bloom in the cutting state; 
but it is not advisable to allow this, we shall, therefore, pot 
them in the first week in February, in a compost of two-thirds 
light loam from rotted turves, and one-third turfy fibry peat, 
with a free admixture of sharp sand. River sand will answer 
as well for this purpose as the finest silver sand. Chop the 
compost tolerably fine with a spade, but do not sift it, for it 
is all the better to be open or porous. In the absence of 
peat, leaf mould may be substituted. Drain the pot to one- 
third its depth, place a little sphagnum above the drainage 
to prevent the finer particles of the compost being washed 
down, and so choking it. Turn the plant out ofits pot, and 
remove all the old soil not filled with healthy roots, picking 
the soil from between the roots as much as possible. Give 
a moderate shift; large shifts are more injurious than bene- 
ficial, for it is better to under-pot than to over-pot this plant. 
Press the soil rather firm, but not tightly, and not too low in 
the pot, but as low as fora Geranium. If the soil is moist 
no water need be given for ten days, if the pot is plunged in 
a hotbed of 75°, which is desirable, as the cutting will strike 
root much sooner; but if placed on a stage the soil, if dry, 
should be moistened a tittle at the time of potting, and kept 
just moist until the plant begins to grow. 

- The most suitable situation is a house where forcing is 
carried on, for it will have a moist atmosphere, and be 
sprinkled with water of the same temperature as the house, 
morning and evening. The temperature should range from 
55° to 60° from fire heat by night, with a rise of 10° by day 
without sun, but more, of course, on sunny days if accom- 
panied by a corresponding amount of ventilation. When 
the plant begins to push a more copious supply of water 
should be given, and when growth fairly commences, the soil 
should be kept moist, but never so wet as to become sodden, 
which is too often the result of watering at stated times 
whether the soil is moist or dry. The want of water should 
be apparent before any is afforded, and then enough 
should be given to thoroughly moisten the ball, but the 
plants should be watered before the soil becomes so dry 
as to check growth. A moist soil and atmosphere being 
maintained, and the plants occasionally sprinkled overhead, 
they will grow rapidly, and will have made their growth by 
the beginning of July. 

When growth is completed they are to be removed to a 
light airy situation, in what may be termed a warm green- 
house, where they can be exposed to the midday sun, and kept 
near the glass. It is presumed that they have hitherto had 
a slightly shaded position, yet near the glass, in the foreing- 
house. In the light airy situation in a cool-house they are 
to receive but little water, reducing it, however, gradually, 
and not permitting the stems upon any consideration to 
become limp or shrivelled. After remaining a few weeks in 
this situation the wood will be well ripened, quite brown- 

‘looking, and hard to the touch. If well ripened the wood 
rarely sbrivels afterwards, even if the plants are not watered 
for weeks; but they should be occasionally examined, 
and a little water given so as to prevent the fleshy stems 
shrivelling. After the growths are ripened they should be 
Kept near the glass, and sufficient moisture maintained in 
the soil to preserve the vitality of the plant. An occasional 
sprinkling overhead will tend to free the stems of dust; but 
a wet state of the soil must be avoided during the period 
of rest. A temperature of 45° from fire heat is sufficient 
in winter, if the soil is kept dry. Plants so treated will 
bloom in December if placed in October in a temperature 
of from 55° to 60°, and by introducing plants at intervals of 
a month, fine objects for conservatory decoration may be 
had throughout the winter. Those kept in the cool-house 
will bloom in April. This plant is without a rival for dinner- 
table decoration ; specimens on 18-inch stems with a head 
as much through, and the points hung with hundreds of 
coral blooms, are much greater ornaments than those with 


glass stems, the very slenderness of which is ever sugges- 
tive of insecurity. 

The earliest blooming plants may be potted, placed in the 
forcing-house, and kept there until the growth is made, 
though potting is not necessary oftener than every other 
year; but the drainage should be looked to every season. 

Tt will thus be seen, that for five or six months the plants 


| are growing, and that at another period they are kept ina 


state of rest. Though these plants do fairly in what may 
be termed warm greenhouses, they require an increase of 
heat in spring, and unless they have the heat of a vimery 
they will not bloom with certainty. In a vinery where a little 
fire heat is given in spring and through the summer they 
can be grown well. Under this treatment they will bloom in 
spring ; to bloom in winter they require the heat of a stove. 

As the plants mcrease in size they should be potted in 
proportion to their growth, and if they become uneven the 
heaviest parts should be thinned out, and this is all the 


| pruning they require. They may be kept for years without 


deterioration im small pots, by reducing the balls biennially 
or annually, and repotting in pots of the samesize. A speci- 
men producing five hundred blooms at oncesmay be grown 
in a nine-inch pot. The finest plants are grown on the 
Pereskia stock. Plants on their own roots seldom attain 
more than a foot in height. 

Such is the mode of treatment I have adopted with good 
results, and it is much to be desired that those who have 
been successiul in this branch of culture, would make known 
their practice through these pages, for of all plants none are 
so gorgeous, nor so little cared for at the present time, as 
the Cactus family. Im fact, we generally see them better 
grown and blooming more freely in cottage windows than 
in the best garden establishments. About thirty years ago 
these plants received the care which they merit, and the 
indifference to them which exists at the present time can 
only be attributed to the introduction of so many new 
plants, though less useful and ornamental. Dry stoves were 
common then, but now there is scarcely one to be found in 
the land.—G. ABBEY. 


A RIBBON-BORDER. 


I Have a ribbon-border 40 yards long and 6 feet wide; the 
background is common Laurels. I thought of planting it 
thus—Back row, No. 1, Perilla ; No. 2, Christine Geranium ; 
No. 3, Brilliant Geranium; No.4, Shrubland Pet Geranium ; 
No. 5, and front row, Cerastium tomentosum. I dare not 
plant Verbenas or Lobelias as they suffer so much when 
quite young from the rabbits. Last year I had Lady Middle- 
ton Geranium next the Laurels, then Perilla, but I was 
assured that Perilla ought to be next the Laurels.—R. B. 

[If your keep Perilla low enough we certainly should pre- 


| fer strong plants of Lady Middleton Geranium next the 


sombre Laurels. Discarding as you are obliged to do, Ver- 
benas and Lobelias, we would rather plant thus—Lady 
Middleton Geranium, Perilla, Christine Geranium, yellow 
Calceolaria (Aurea floribunda), Brilliant Geranium, and 
Cerastium tomentosum. | 


Tur Action oF ARomaATIC PLANTS ON SILEWORMS.— 
M. E. Faivre details the following experiments to the French 
Academy :—*‘ Silkworms exposed to the action of wormwood, 
but not in actual contact, were very mnch excited, they tried 
to get away. The pulsation of the dorsal vessel was aug- 
mented and their bowels purged; in a few hours they were 
dead. Fennel produced similar results on the nervous 
system, and a marked one on the secretions. Balsam-tansy 
acted still more powerfully, even killing the sick worms, and 
causing the healthy ones to emit their silk. Common tansy 
was less violent. The effects depend upon the quantity of 
the odoriferous herb employed, and on the condition of the 
silkworms. When healthy worms were supplied with mul- 
berry leaves and exposed to the aromatic, they ate their 
food, and made cocoons which were considered of superior 
quality.” —Dublin Medical Press. 

[These facts suggest that gardeners should try the effect on 
their enemies, the caterpillars, of syringing them with 
water in which tansy and other strongly scented herbs have 
been soaked or boiled. ] 
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GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


In addition to the various suggestions for carrying out| necessary to make it air-tight as well as water-proof, a 


this practice which have already appeared in our pages, we 
have some woodcuts and notes from Mr. Messenger, horti- 
cultural builder and engineer, Loughborough. 

The glass used for this glazing has the sides turned down, 
as shown in No.1, which conveys the water into small 
gutters made of lead, copper, zinc, or iron; or the sash-bar 
itself is made with a gutter in it. 

The mode of securing the glass down to the gutter, is 
shown by section No.2, which is by a screw passing through 

2 


a brass plate and india-rubber pad into the wood or metal 
bar ; the india-rubber slightly pressing upon the two sides of 
glass keeps it in its place. 

The plan shows the brass plates and shape of the glass, 
which is so arranged as to convey the condensed vapour into 
the gutters internally, as well as the rain externally. 

The first cost is rather more than that of ordinary glazing, 
but is much more than compensated for by the following 
advantages—viz., no paint is required, saving the usual 
periodical ex- 
pense of paint- 
ingonceinevery 


back putty is used, but which is mever exposed to the 


action of the weather, so that it is as durable as the glass 
itself. 

The above is a section of a very simple and effective struc- 
ture for cover- 
ing Peach, Fig, 
or Apricot- 


two years ; any 


walls,and which 


handy labourer 


could, if heated 


can replace a 


with hot water, 


square of glass 
when broken ; 
all annoyance of 
pieces of glass 
and putty fall- 
ing amongst 
plants, &c., dur- 
ing repairs is 
avoided; also 
the appearance 
is far superior, 
and minor ad- 
vantages would 
be experienced 
by its use. 
Where it is 


be used with 
advantage for a 
very early vine- 
ry. Itis, in fact, 
when unheated, 
a lean-to or- 
chard-house. 
The annexed 
is a greenhouse 
erected by Mes- 
senger, at Go- 
gerddan Hall, 
the residence of 
of P. Lovedon, 
Esq., of Aber- 
ystwith. 


SEWAGE IRRIGATION. 


We have received a note from an intelligent correspon- 
dent, who, like many other persons, seems to have derived 
a very erroneous impression of the value of sewage when 
pd ieee in small quantities. He observes:—“The subject 
of irrigating grass pasture with liquid manure is rather new. 
Ihave about ten acres of grass—four of old, six new-sown 
last spring. I have also a large cesspool. How canI use 
this manure? Where purchase the cart, where the pump? 
Any information on this subject given directly to me, or by 
an article in your Journal, will be thankfully received.” 

Our reply must be that we cannot advise any one to 


employ a watercart to spread the sewage over grass. Such 
a sprinkling is of little perceptible use. We must not be 
led astray by certain schemes, lately announced, for squirting 
the water over the land in small quantities. If the tank 
receives the sewage of only one house that will be best 
applied to not more than one-eighth of an acre of grass. 
The gardener knows that sewage is an admirable liquid 
with which to water his kitchen-garden plants; but he is 
well aware that to derive any material benefit he must give 
them a good soaking—a small shower of it is useless. On 
the sewage-irrigated meads of Edinburgh the grass is tho- 
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roughly soaked about every eighteen days, and these meads 
have for many years been’let at an annual rent of from £20 
to £30 an acre. At Croydon about 4000 to 5000 tons of 
sewage per acre are used every year, and this produces 
about 32 tons of grass, worth on the ground £1 per ton. 
Lord*Hssex, Mr. Mechi, and the Rugby Commissioners have 


all given up using sewage in small quantities for grass. 

you can arrange so that your house sewage can he directed 

on to your land by its own gravity, well and good, or by the 

use of a common lifting iron or wooden pump; but it would 
| be a profitless effort to use a cart. 


If 


WINTHRING PLANTS WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 


Tn No. 196, “Istz or Wieut” made a suggestion with 
which I was much pleased, and at the time I resolved to give 
you a sketch of a pit which might be rendered useful all 


depend on the nature of the ground), and build a nine-inch 
wall above ground—say 6 feet high, against which the dung 
for hotbeds could be stored. This would keep the pit warm 
above ground, and to prevent water filtering into the pit, a 


the year round; press of business has not permitted me to 
do this sooner, but better late than never. 


I propose to sink the pit—say 5 feet (this, however, must 


bed of concrete should be formed under the dung. The form 
of the roof will give plenty of light without the glass catch- 
ing the wind.—Guo. K. Gnyrxin, C.H., London. 


HARDY FERNS: 
HOW I COLLECTED AND CULTIVATED THEM.—No. ll. 


In my last number I brought my Fern collection to an 
end; but I feel as if I had yet a last word to say—a small, 
very small sum to cast up of the amount of work, or rather 
play, that I have done in the Fern papers, in which I have 
so pleasantly wandered back through familiar scenes and 
amongst familiar friends. 

T have mentioned all the species of English Ferns, with 
the exception of the Trichomanes radicans, which, being an 
Trish Fern, hardly forms an exception. I have never found 
radicans, have never grown it, and have never but once seen 
a really thriving plant of it. [have now in cultivation all 
the species of English Ferns, excepting the two Woodsias,* 
the Asplenium germanicum, and the Hymenophyliums. 
They consist of 

Adiantum capillus-Veneris, with the Dunraven variety, 
if variety it be. 

Allosorus crispus. 

Aspleniums trichomanes, viride, fontanum, ruta-muraria, 
lanceolatum; Adiantum nigrum, with varieties; septentrio- 
nale, marinum, with Cornish variety. 

Athyrium Filix-foemina, with varieties. 

Blechnum spicant, with varieties. 

Botrychium lunaria. 

Ceterach officinarum. 

Cystopteris fragilis, with varieties. 

Cystopteris montana. 

* I may also now add the Wooisia ilyensis to my list of Ferns under cul- 


tivation, a plant of this rare and delicate Fern having been kindly presented 
tome by Mr. Mitchell, of the Glen Nursery, Bacup, Lancashire. 


Cystopteris elfina. 

Lastreas Filix-mas, with varieties; cristata, thelypteris, 
oreopteris, rigida, dilitata (with varieties), recurva. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum. 

Osmunda regalis. 

Polystichums aculeatum, with varieties, angulare (with 
variety), lonchitis. 

Polypodiums vulgare, with varieties, dryopteris, phego- 
pteris, caleareum, cambricum. 

Scolopendrium, with varieties. 

So the sum I have to add up of what I have written about 
seems very small, although it has taken ten years to collect 
together the parts of which it is composed. But what 
amount of figures would tell of all the happiness that it has 
been to myself and others P—the happy days, the merry 
hours—hours of pain forgotten and of sorrow soothed— 
hours in which, when alone, the soul, winging itself from 
the material things around, has flown up on bright thoughts 
to the blessed world whence it came. Who could number 
up these thoughts, or count the circle of blessings that has 
widened out from them ? 

A friend of mine, once walking in Yorkshire during a 
severe drought, met a labouring man, and in passing said, 
«What a blessing a shower would be, my friend.” “Ah!” 
said the maninreply, “it would let loose a many prisoners.” 
——The imprisoned seed, parched and thirsty, waiting, bound 
in the fetters of its husk—the million buds on every tree, 
all waiting for the genial shower to loose their prison-bonds 
and set them free. What beautiful thoughts the good God 
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must ie Siren this bebe pouring man ere he could have me gs the crops are ay ape oo better they 
framed his simple touching speech! will be able to resist its effects; if, on the contrary, the 
Bulwer says that the face of Nature is the only face that | season is a wet one, they will be in the best possible con- 
as we grow old never changes to us. Friends grow old, | dition to profit by it. Beans, sow the main crops, regulating 
change, and pass away; but the old Oak of our youth is the | the quantity by the demand. Broccoli, a small sowing of 
old tree still. The hill has still the same shadows, the | Grange’s true Early White made now will come in useful 
valley the same musical river. Their voices speak the same | by-and-by. Cabbages, make a sowing of the true Drumhead 
truths in the same tones; the vexed murmurs of the world | Savoy, also another patch of early Cabbage, and Red for 
touch them not; they praise God day and night, thougl | winter supply. Caulijlowers, prick out*the young seedlings 
man in his ungrateful egotism will not listen, will not echo a a warm esti or on a ee hotbed, and shelter them 
their simple song. or a time wi oops and mats. Celery, the first sowing 
Every created thing has something good and pleasant to | must be pricked ont as soon as it can be well handled, and 
say to us if only we will listen aright—some beauty to be | another sowing made of both Red and White. Onions, the 
revealed if we will seek for it—some wondrous exhibition of | principal crop should now be sown, and as it is a crop of 
skill, greater and more perfect than can -be shown by the | some importance we offer a few words of advice. The ground 
greatest living man; and,as we search and look, the voice, having been trenched and ridged during the winter, is al- 
the beauty, and the skill will all lead us up to that high | Jowed to remain in that condition until the early part of 
communion the Most High encourages His children to hold | this month; it is then levelled down, and marked out into 
with Him. A few more words upon the Ferns, andI have beds 34 feet wide with alleys 15 inches wide. Before the 
done. i : | seed is sown the beds are raised 9 inches above the ordinary 
_Of all that I have named the Aspleniums are the most | ground level by soil from the alleys, and when the beds 
difficult to manage asarace. They one and all hate stag- | have become perfectly dry the seed is sown and the beds 
ment mips: bey sormne tebe oe a and ea ae | peomey brite ores by the’ feet a oe appear es seme as a 
shade for the roots, and sun for the fronds. Lastreas are | gravel walk. very thin coating of soil is then strew 
less difficult ; they do not need sun as a necessity—they will | evenly over the whole, and finally the roller is passed over 
grow in damp and shade. Cystopteris is a very easy Fern to | the bed. The narrowness of the beds enables the operator 
cultivate ; it will suit itselfto almost any locality. Osmunda | to weed clean with facility and without injuring the plants. 
requires damp and shade. Polystichums, and Polypodiums, Plants thus situated have a greater depth of soil than usual, 
and Allosorus need sun. All Ferns must have good drain- | and grow with greater sturdiness than those highly ma- 
age. I always mix good garden earth with the soil of old nured, whilst ihegemead elevation of the beds enables eran 
banks, the débris of trees, &c. I water nearly every day | July sun to penetrate a considerable depth into the earth, 
during the summer. : * i slightly checking late growth, and, of course, inducing early 
Zee not pe anid of Seri. ‘ Dee ta meved and puibing: Sper advantage of dry days a au the Satay a 
vided, and will forgive almost an ¢ but neglect. e ground between growing crops, an prevent we 
Never plant a Fern upor a rock or stone; there must from making their appearance. 
always be depth of soil with drainage beneath. If a Fern | FRUIT GARDEN. 
does not do well in one situation try it muenottier, oat never | Protect Peach, Apricot, and other choice fruit trees from 
see a plant looking unhappy without trying to find out the | spring frosts. Finish pruning and nailing as soon as pos- 
eSchae Eaas pees fe pinot Thopa'o benatingtiena atta 
g g and mulched, an r winds it is necessar: 00) 
in the neighbourhood of Naples; and if the Editors of THE | over them and press the earth gently round the awe of the 
Journat or Horricurture will kindly give mea corner I | stems, All danger of very severe frost being over, Figs 
shall hope to tell my experiences when IT return. Till then | may have the coverings completely removed and be neatly 
adieu !—FILIx-FEMINA. | pruned and nailed; do not crowd them with wood. Finish 
pees ta te | planting Raspberries, also pruning. ‘Let all the old leaves 
| be cut away from Strawberry-beds, removing all runners, &e. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS NOT FLOWERING. | Shas GES 
I HAVE some very strong healthy plants of Keens’ Seed- All trained trees and plants should receive attention. 
ae I ieeeled ser ihe vasa way: ae oe ced up | March winds are often desta en the pepention of 
in ashes until the last week in January, then starte em | renewing old stakes and strings rotte the damps of 
for forcing in a heat of 45°, giving a rise of from 5° to 10° | winter a neglected. A pretty floral effect ae be obtained 
with sun. The plants are stronger than those I have grown | at an early season with Narcissus, Hyacinths, and Hearts- 
before, and gardeners that have called to see me thought, | ease, which may now be planted for the purpose. Anemones 
as I did, that there would be a good crop from them, but | and the single Wallflower, last summer’s seedlings, will 
there is not a blossom out of a hundred plants. Can you | shortly bloom; and in large masses the effect of their rich 
give me any information as to the cause of this failure ?— | golden blossoms is magnificent. Hollyhocks for late bloom- 
A SUBSCRIBER. | ing may now be planted, as it is best where they are grown 
[You say nothing of the size of the pots which contain | extensively to make two or three plantings in order to insure 
your very luxuriant plants. We suspect that your plants | a succession of bloom. These showy plants are very suitable 
are rather too strong, and that the buds were not suf- | for long lines, parallel with straight walks, walls, Xc., where 
ficiently matured last autumn. We do not think our | they produce a noble effect. If edgings are required to 
Strawberry plants will be quite so fruitful as usual, as we | flower-borders they should be planted as soon as possible. 
notice several pots coming blind, but we attribute it to the | Box, Daisy, Chamomile, Thrift, Pansies, the Gentianella, &c., 
“want of water in summer and autumn. The more luxuriant | are all used for this purpose. Let Box edgings be cut forth- 
the plants the more ripening do they require in autumn. | | with. Plant ont Carnations and biennials in general, and 


| let all perennials be removed without delay. Look to the 
| sowing of annuals, also shrub and tree seeds. Finish the 
WORK FOR THE WEEK. laying of turf, and get all alterations carried out at once. 
Let Roses in general have a pruning immediately. Those 
intended for late blooming must be pruned late. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
Examine the soil of such plants as the different kinds of 
Acacias, Templetonia, Genista, Cytisus, Grevillea, Banksia, 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue preparation of the various quarters destined for main 
crops must be persevered in whenever the soil is dry enough 
to admit of being trodden on without being too much con- 
solidated. This is of great importance in the case of heavy 
soils; and those who have such to deal with should take | Myrtle, Brugmansia, Olea, Nerium, Hutaxia, Goodenia, Vir- 
advantage of every dry day that occurs. On such soils, too, | gilia, Indigofera, the varieties of Cactus, and others that 
it will be advisable to defer sowing main crops for a week, | may have been resting, to see that the drainage is efficient, 
or even a fortnight; but on light dry soils the sooner the | and that no plant is rendered unsightly for the want of 
main crops are sown the better, because such soils are most | timely watering, pruning back, or stopping. Many an old 
liable to suffer from drought should it occur, and therefore | corner requires routing out. Stop any unruly, rank-growing 
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shoots-of Camellias that are taking the lead on those plants 
whose blooming season is over, and endeavour to keep a 
uniform. growth both of wood and blossom-buds for the 
ensuing year. Hricas to be top-dressed or repotted. Com- 
menee syringing on a fine morning such plants as are freely 
making their growth, and those that have lately finished 
flowering. Tropxolums will require attention. Pelargo- 
niums and Calceolarias will require increased pot room. 
Apply tepid clarified manure water to those well established 
in their pots, if healthy and showing flowers. Do not omit 
slight but frequent smokings of tobacco. Fuchsias for 
general decoration, or as single specimens on grass, should 
be brought forth from their hiding places without delay, 
and introduced, if there be room, to a warm end of the 
greenhouse. Those who have bottom heat to spare, and 
desire very large specimens, may select some of the best 
plants, disroot, and repot them, and plunge them in a bottom 
heat of 75°. 
STOVE. 


Some of the plants which have been blooming for many 
weeks, and which are exhausted, should be cut back—such 
as Euphorbia jacquiniflora, Gesnera lateritia, Geissomeria 
longiflora, Eranthemum pulchellum, Justicia salicina, Linum 
trigynum, Poinsettia pulcherrima, &c. The plants of Poin- 
settia, Euphorbia, Clerodendron, Aphelandra, Gesnera, &e., 
that have previously been cut down, and are now breaking, 
should be shaken out and repotted in good fibrous turfy 
loam, coarse sand, and a portion of charcoal. Prick off care- 
fully into small pots as they appear in the store-pans or 
pots the various kinds of Achimenes, and put in another 
patch, likewise various Gloxinias, they delight in a mo- 
derate bottom heat at this season. Continue to increase 
the heat and humidity in the case of Orchids, and see that 
plants of Gongoras, Stanhopeas, and some of the beautiful 
Dendrobiums that are now making their season’s growth, 
are not suffering from want of sufficient moisture. It is 
sometimes found essential to soak them once or twice in a 
tub of tepid water, and if a portion of clear cowdung water 
is added thereto it will do much good. Syringe carefully 
about the blocks and baskets that have plants of Vanda, 
Saccolabiums, Sarcanthus, &c., growing or adhering to them. 


PITS AND FRAMES. 
Those who have not as yet attended to the propagation of 
plants for bedding-out must now begin with all possible 
speed to put in cuttings of Salvias, Petunias, Fuchsias, 
Verbenas, and Scarlet Geraniums, so as to have good plants 
for bedding-out in May. Pay attention to watering and 
topping back weak and straggling shoots, so as to form 
robust, bushy plants. Dahlias should be started. — W. 
KEANE. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEHE: 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Oursipz, the ground is still too wet to permit of much 
being done. Put more Rhubarb and Sea-kale in Mushroom- 
house, and cleared Mushroom-beds. Raised bed intended 
for Cucumbers under a frame. Our frames are shallow, 
some 10 inches in front and 16 inches at back. We raise 
the bed high enough at the back to give pretty well 2 feet 
of a slope to the front of the frame, and our boxes being so 
shallow we make a trench in the middle of the bed from 
26 to 30 inches wide and 16 inches deep for soil, placing an 
old slab back and front. This trench prevents any likeli- 
hood of burning the roots from a too violent heat beneath, 
the confining the roots by the boards prevents too much 
luxuriance of growth, the heated leaves close to the boards 
give plenty of heat to the soil, the packing some earth close 
to the sides of the frame prevents steam passing in from 
linings, and as the frame sinks with the bed there is no 


~ necessity for regulating the height of the plants from the 


glass, as the soil on which they are trained and grown is 
just of the right height for the foliage. We thus escape all 
the trouble of frequent earthing-up, merely giving a little 
rich top-dressing when there is any sien of deficiency of 
vigour. Though wood is a bad conductor, still it does con- 
duct heat; and making the bed wide enough at first to 
permit of banking-up to the top of the frame, or nearly so, 
Secures a dry heat against the boards for the atmosphere of 


the house which can be made moist at will by dewing the 
boards. After trying many modes we follow the above when 
we can, as being on the whole the most economical as re- 
spects time, labour, and material. 

Thinned Lettuce among Radishes, which latter are now 
coming in nicely. Gave plenty of air to those in Carrot-bed, 
just above the ground, to prevent their coming with long 
necks. Watered with manure water strong Cauliflower in 
pots in orchard-house. Sowed Cauliflower, a pinch of Cab- 
bages, and Celery in mild hotbed. Stirred up the soil 
among Cauliflowers under hand-lights, exposed the heads of 
Celery in beds to prevent rotting. Do not think we have 
had half a dozen of run or rotten heads as yet, and the 
heads are very sweet notwithstanding the dry weather and 
no water to which they were subjected. But for the shading 
with evergreen branches, it would have been all up with 
them. Prepared, also, a three-light end of a pit for Cucum- 
bers, where they can}have hot water. This is all very well 
where fuel is cheap ; but if we did not manage to raise some 
beds under frames, &c., even with tree leaves chiefly, we do 
not know what we should do for dressings for the kitchen 
and flower garden. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Continued work very much the same as last week. Pruned 
out of doors in suitable weather; daubed with lime, soot, 
and anything nasty, to keep off birds from buds. Owing to 
the snow and frost, we were privileged with clouds of 
larks, that did us little harm except stripping, as if with a 
cutting iron, the outer leaves of Broccoli, &c., leaving the 
hearts mostly untouched. Partridges, now pairing, did 
the same office for us in the very cold weather. They and 
pheasants are sometimes troublesome enough, but they are 
nothing to the four-footed intruders in the shape of hares 
and rabbits. “Even in their case the gardener, in general, 
where game is an object, should try every deterrent method, 
without resorting to the gun. The report not. only breaks 
in on the peacefulness that should pervade a garden, but 
the passion is so apt to grow from what it feeds on, that 
not a few most estimable men as gardeners. have got into 
great trouble from becoming too fond of shooting. We 
should never forget that, though it is praiseworthy to be 
anxious for the well-being of all under our charge, the 
gamekeeper ought to be equally anxious about the safety 
of his protégés. Where pheasants are numerous, wire 
guards may be necessary for Peas, before they are 4: inches 
in height. After they are staked, partridges and pheasants 
will do them less harm; but then the sparrows will come 
like locusts, and'rip up the pods you want to send to table. 
Bat-folding among the shrubs would thin these birds now. 
Small threads, either white or black, run among dwarf trees 
and bushes, will help to keep them from the buds; and such 
threads, run along with little pegs a few inches—say 3 at 
first—above rows of seeds, will also keep them of. We 
thus saved most seeds last season, except Beetroot, Prince’s 
Feather, and Love-lies-bleeding. The red seed-leaves of 
these things seem to be an irresistible attraction. It is 


best to sow them, in such circumstances, where protected, 
and transplant when a good size. 

We have seen no more, as yet, of our enemy the brown 
beetle in the Peach-house, though we have looked anxiously 
for him every day. A few Black Prince Strawberries have 
been very fair for flavour, but, if they had little sun, they 
had plenty of air. The bulk of plants are much smaller 
than usual, and the Keens’ do not come so generally good 
as usual, some pots showing little or none. The next lot 
will likely be better. We fear the buds of some were 
starved last summer and autumn before the rains came. 
We are now obtaining good reservoirs of water, and hope we 
shall never again have to pack plants behind sheds and in 
thick woods, merely that they may be shaded, and thus kept 
alive, whereas in the sun they would have been dried up and 
killed outright. The Black Prince Strawberry plants have 
hardly had a miss in a single pot. Of course all pots that 
do not show bloom should be turned out at once. In all 
early forcing we generally used to reckon on something like 
five per cent. of blind pots, but our early Keens’ will be 
‘beyond that this year. Succession crops generally come 
with few or no failures. From several private communica- 
tions, let us again urge on our friends not to plunge esta- 
blished pots in a hotbed before taking them into a house 
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heated by fire heat. If they choose now to take plants out 
of the ground to pot, as we will be obliged to do in a month 
or so, a little bottom heat, whilst the tops are kept cool, 
will do them good, but the bottom heat should decline as 
soon as the roots reach the sides of the pot. 

In the orchard-houses, in bad weather, syringed all the 
honses with hot soap water—walls, woodwork, and trees 
—and then painted the trees with a paint made of clay, 
soot, lime, soft soap, and sulphur; and, when trees are fresh 
fastened to the wall, will use a thin wash of Gishurst. We 
may mention here that the wash of Gishurst for the Peach- 
house was strong enough to injure a few young shoots. We 
may also mention, in answer to many inquiries, that Gis- 
hurst is a capital thing used sparingly, and especially for 
amateurs, as it enables them to have a good wash without 
the trouble of mixing; and, if soaked and dissolved in 
water some twelve hours before using, the liquid loses its 
offensive smell for syringing, &ec., and at the same time loses 
nothing of its insect-repellent properties. We could also 
speak favourably of Parmentier’s and other washes; but, at 
the same time, truth compels us to say that the best remedy 
is to keep away insects by health, vigour, and unceasine 
attention, and that, as to paints over the wood, clay alone, 
or clay, sulphur, and soft soap, are just as efficacieus in 
daubing up insects and their eggs as the finest compositions, 
with learned names, sent out in box or bottle. A little 
tobacco juice in the mixture will do no harm; but much, if 
hot, may doso. A little lime, if there is anything like moss 
or fungous grow‘h, will also be useful; and in extreme eases a 
little nux vomica, cold. All such washes, in moderation, are 
safe, if cold; but if lime and sulphur, and nux vomica, are 
boiled, &c., the mixture ceases to be mechanical, and, used 
hot, may prevent all further need for using it again. Even 
lime and sulphur, mixed into a paste, and used as paint, 
are very different from lime and sulphur, heated or boiled 
together. By the latter mode a most powerful acrid liquid 
is produced; so that if a pound of lime and a pound of 
sulphur are boiled in a gallon of water, one quartern or gill 
of the clear liquid, when cool, would be strong enough to 
syringe with twenty gallons of water. White hellebore is 
also as destructive to many insects as snuff, and is much 
cheaper. Sulphur, as we have often stated, is chiefly useful, 
like lime, for destroying mildew or fungus, and for the 
fumes which it throws off in a temperature of about 160° or 
170°, either with artificial or natural heat. 

To return from this digression. Before tying the trees in 
the orchard-house, on the back wall, we have, after the 
washing, the old colour, however, remaining firm, coloured 
afresh the greater part of the wall, making fresh lime the 
chief constituent. Im such lean-to houses, with so much 
light from the squares of glass between the sash-bar rafters, 
which squares are 20 inches by 12 in depth, a white wall would 
throw back too much heat for the well-being of the trees, 
before the foliage was fully expanded. We therefore darken 
the lime considerably, and this season we have added a 
good proportion of sulphur. Our bricklayer, who generally 
puts it on, is very particular in having the lime mixture 
fresh made and smooth to work with the brush. When the 
lime is slacked, it is worked with sufficient water to pass, 
by means of a brush, through a very fine sieve, all grit, if 
any, being rejected. ‘To about four gallons of this are 
added three or four pounds of sulphur, previously made 
into a soft paste, and about two quarts of blueblack in the 
dry state, also mixed with enough water to make it into a 
smooth homogenous paste. These two articles are mixed 
with the smooth lime-wash, and the whole is put on rather 
thin, and looks black at first, but dries sufficiently white. 
Hot water is better for slacking the lime than cold, and the 
colour stands much firmer on the wall when so slacked. 
The sooner it is put on the better. If enough of mixture 
is made to take two days to put on, or if the job is left, the 
second day’s washing will not be so firm as that of the first, 
and it will be apt to be a shade lighter in colour. 

We have had so many inquiries how to take off the offen- 
sive white glare from limewash, that we may be excused for 
the above minutiw. Such a toned wall neither distresses by 
its brightness, nor saddens by ita gloom; and instead of re- 
flecting the most of the rays of heat and light so as to make 
everything uncomfortable near it in bright sunshine, it just 
reflects enough, and also abso. s enough to warm the wall, 
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so that it may radiate back a portion of the heat thus 
absorbed during the coldness of the night. 

Fruit trees may still be planted, and after such a winter 
will do little worse than those planted in the autumn. It 
would be well to cover the ground with rough litter, move 
it aside on hot sunny days, and replace in the afternoon. In 
all cases where present labour is an object, a mound of fresh 
soil may be given to each tree. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The‘snows and heavy rains have prevented much out-door 
work, except rolling the lawn and sweeping the walks of 
leaves, twigs, &c., and examining bulbs of all sorts to see if 
they were securely fastened in the ground. Also, the same 
as to all fresh-planted shrubs and trees. All planting of this 
kind should be finished as soon as possible. In all favour- 
able weathez proceeded with planting for timber and cover, 
and this work now should also be finished without delay. 
The frost and the snow have rendered the hares troublesome, 
independently of tarred string, &c. Evergreens and other 
shrubs may be planted until the buds for the fresh shoots 
begin to swell. 

In hotbed op pit, Lily of the Valley, Deutzias, Roses, 
Rhododendrons, and bulbs may now be more easily forced 
into flower for the conservatory. A little bottom heat will’ 
cause them to come better after the pots are crammed witk 
roots, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, &., in rooms, should 
have all the light possible. 

Out of doors we shall prune all the hardier Roses as soon 
as the ground is drier, cutting Moss, Provence, Gallica, and 
the less vigorous-growing Perpetuals pretty well in. All 
strong growers, of climbing habit, Banksian, and Briars, 
do best when the small wood is thinned out, and the long 
well-ripened shoots left nearly their full length. From every 
bud a short shoot will come with clusters of flowers. It is 
best to cut out these old shoots in autumn, and depend on 
young, middle-sized long shoots again. When such Roses 
are used against walls or fences, they may be spurred in for 
years like a Vine, merely by thinning out the small spray 
from each node of buds in the beginning of summer, and 
cutting back to one bud in winter or early spring. Bour- 
bons, Teas, and the more tender Chinas, should have the 
pruning deferred until April. Teas laid in by the roots in a 
sheltered shed, should now have the moisture at the roots 
examined, and the covering at the heads reduced. If mild 
weather continue the same lessening of protection should be 
given to those left in the ground. Now is a good time for 
grafting on stocks well-established in smull pots, and then 
placing them in a mild hotbed. The sooner Briar stocks are 
pruned-in and planted the better for budding in summer. 

Rockwork and collections of Alpines, and the tender her- 
baceous plants, and even Wallflowers, &e., will want seeing 
to and firming, after the frosts and boisterous winds. 
Daisies and Heartsease may also be divided, using a little 
fresh soil round them. The smallest root pieces of the latter 
will do better than cuttings. Ranunculus may also want 
firming, also bulbs in general, and mice should be kept from 
them. Pinks may be planted, and plenty of air given to Car- 
nations, Auriculas, Polyanthus, and the finer Primroses. 

Putin a good many cuttings of Verbenas, Petunias, &c., 
as we like young plants better than old ones. Went on 
with Lobelias, &c., but the methods we have frequently 
detailed. Those made at present we put into vessels of 
some sort, but by-and-by we will dibble the cuttings at once 
into sandy soil upon a slight hotbed, and take the glass off 
them as soon as they are struck. We are so crammed at 
present that we can scarcely turn ourselves, but in a few 
weeks we will put a great many things out of doors under 
temporary protection. 

Kept on potting Fuchsias, Geraniums, tying-out Pelar- 
goniums, and giving larger pots to successional Primulas, 
Cinerarias, &c., and if we had a fair day would fill a shed 
behind a greenhouse with large plants of Scarlet Geraniums, 
that we may prune a part of our last vinery, the Grapes in 
which will soon be over. We have a great many bedding 
plants in it already, but we want the whole floor, stage, 
and shelves, to clear the Peach-house of all bedding stuff, or 
the most of it. The trees are coming nicely in bloom, 
average night temperature close on 50°, heat applied to raise 

it to 55% and 60° during the day, and if sun come, of which 
we see little, we will with a little early air, allow it to rise to 
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10° or 15° more, and shut up early. Except on shelves of 
Strawberries, all shelves, stages, and floors, are as thickly 
set with plants asif these were so many grass blades. 

Gardenias will now like dearly a little bottom heat in a 
dungortan-pit. Isoras will also be better of being plunged 
and the leaves examined for thrips or green fly. Whatis 
worse than either is mealy bug, and purchasers should be 
eareful in selecting from clean stocks; only a very few of 
them are sufficient to overrun a place, and they will not 
confine themselves to plants, but get into every cranny of 
the brickwork, woodwork, &c., where scarcely any application 
will reach them. Dipladenias, Allamandas, &e., would be 
the better of bottom heat after repotting. In small houses 
itis advisable to pick away a good portion of the old soil, 
and then repot in the same sized pot, using fresh fibry soil. 
Clerodendrons that were pruned back and have now broken 
half an inch or so may also be repotted, shaking away a 
good portion of the old soil, draining well, giving fresh soil, 
and placing in bottom heat ; if the shoots come too numerous 
thin out the weakest when from 2 to 3 inches long, and 
they will soon strike in a hotbed. Such tubers as Gloriosa 
superba, &c., should also now be taken from the pots in 
which they have rested in arather dry state. The best time 
for fresh potting, is when the buds show signs of moving, 
draining well, and using fibry peat and loam, lightened 
with silver sand and nodules of charcoal. Gloxinias now 
beginning to push should either be top-dressed with rich com- 
post, or the most of the earth removed from the tubers and 
these returned to similar or, at first, smaller-sized pots. They 
dearly like old dried cowdung mixed with the compost. The 
same may be said of the fine-leaved Begonias which have 
been set under stages, &c., to dry and the leaves to fade 
during the winter; when a little water is given to them, 
and they are placed in a temperature of about 55° or 60°, 
they will soon break, and then may have their rhizome-like 
stems separated, the most of the old earth shaken away, and 
rich light soil given. Achimenes and Gesneras, placed some 
in heat to start them; Justicias, flowering Begonias, and 
especially the pretty fuchsioides, Eranthemums, Poinsettias, 
&e., do best for small houses if the cuttings are struck now 
and in the beginning of next month, and the old plants 
thrown away. 

We have taken care to keep a nice lot of soil dry, under 
cover, which is half the battle; and for all these tender 
plants we like it to be heated over a furnace, or in some 
suitable place, before using it. We have given all the 
air possible to bedding Calceolarias that are still in the 
pit, in which the cuttings are thickly dibbled out in October 
and November; but we must harden them off for turf-pits, 
as they are now standing too thickly. We forgot to say 
that, as a measure of precaution, we drew all Verbena 
euttings through weak tobacco water, and were careful that 
the quick hands that took them off should also use the eyes 
quite as quickly, that every piece taken off should make 
either one or two cuttings, without a bit or a joint being 
wasted. It always shows great carelessness to see a bit wasted 
at the cutting bench at this season, after having occupied 
room all the winter. We also took the opportunity of 
stacking some very fibry turf 2} or 3 inches thick. This, in 
bad weather, if we are scarce of pots, we will cut into 
pieces about 3 inches square, scoop out a hole in the middle, 
for more than half the depth, and use these for some 
Geraniums, and other things that do not plant well without 
aball. We have placed a box on the material which covers 
part of the Vine-border, and therefore will have a little 
heat; and if these little bits of turf, each with a plant and 
fine ‘soil in the hole, are placed there until the roots are 
coming through the turf, they may then be moved to leaf 
mould and soil in a Celery trench, and have a little protec- 
tion there, until finally turned out. This is only a sample of 
what people must do if they have to make the most of, and 
obtain the most from, little room. It would not do to leave 
Such turf pots in the mild hotbed, as the roots would get 
beyond all bounds; but when turned out, after being merely 
started, the root will cluster all round the turf like a wig, 
and be ready to extend wherever they have the chance.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading.—Farm Seed List, March, 1865. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Marcu 4, 


The supply has improved, but prices are fully maintained. Pines continue 
scarce ; Grapes and Pears are sufficient for the demand; anc with Apples 
the market is overstocked, but good kinds for the dessert are not over-abun- 
dant. Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, and other Greens, are not over-plentiful. 
English forced Potatoes may be had very good at from 2s. to 3s. per pound; 
foreign ditto 6d. to 8d. Salads, &c., come in daily from the continent. 
Artichokes and Peas have arrived from Lisbon, the latter selling at from 
12s. to 15s. per quart. 


8s. d. sd s. d. a. d 

«sieve 2 Oted 0 each 0 OtoO 0 

a. 2) 0 (0). 1040 punnet 0 0 0 0 

lb 0 0 0 0 ct! 00 00 

Chestnuts .bush. 14 0 20 0 5 0 10 0 

Currants, Red...3 sieve ® 0 0} Peaches ... oo 00 

Black, do. 0 0 O O} Pears (kitchen)...bush. 5 0 10 0 

. doz. 0 0 O 0 dessert... 3/0 6°" 0 

100lbs. 40 0 0 0] Pine Apples. "8 0 12 0 

do. 50 0 60 0} Plums..... ane 00 00 

Gooseberties ..3sieve 0 0 0 0] Pomegranates 00 60 

Grapes, Hamburghslb 7 0 12 0} Quinces .. 00 00 

Muscats . .. 8 0 14 0} Raspberrie 00 00 

Lemons ....... 100 5 0 10 0} Walnuts. 14 0 20 0 
VEGETABLES. 

8 d. 8. d s-d. s.d 

Artichokes .........each 0 4to0 6 0 3to0 6 

Asparagus . bundle § 0 12 0 00 00 

Beans Broad......4sieve 0 0 0 0 PUG bet 

Kidney +100 26 5 0 02 00 

Beet, Red . doz. 1 U0 $ O} Onions ......... bushel 6 0 8 O 

Broccoli ... bundle 2 0 3 0 pickling quart 0 6 0 § 

BrusselsSprouts sieve 3 0 4 0} Parsley... Zsieve 3 6 5 @ 

Cabbage ..... doz. 1 6 3 Q| Parsnips 09 10 

Capsicums 0 0 O 0} Peas...... 00 00 

0 7 0 10} Potatoes Pea. yl) 

2 0 6 Q| Radishes d iC iareban th) 

2 0 3 0} Rhubarb.........bundle 0 6 1 0 

1 0 5 0} Saveys ..doz 2 0 4 0 

2 6 3 O| Sea-kale basket 16 3 0 

0 3 O O} Spinach.... wgsieva 4 0 6 0 

0 8 0 0} Tomatoes.. Zsieve 0 0 0 0 

Herbs....... veueeeeDUDCh O 8 O O} Turnips... 0 5°-0 8 

Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0] VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


ERICA HYEMALIS AND E, GRACILIS—FoRCING PELARGONIUMS (An Old 
Subscriber).—When the Ericas have done blooming, pot them in the course 
of March in a compost of sandy turfy peat, draining the pots to one-third 
their depth, and keeping the neck of the plant slightly elevated. Be care- 
ful not to disturb the roots more than necessary, picking away the old 
drainage and the soil not filled with healthy roots. Give a moderate shift, 
large shifts are injurious. Continue the plants in the cool greenhouse, they 
could not have a more suitable situation. Placing Ericas in heat is their 
ruin ; give them, on the contrary, all the light and air practicable. Train 
the shoots out by tying them with matting (but not so as to break them), 
to pegs in the soil. If the plants are thin of shoots, pinching out the points 
of these will cause the production of side-shoots, and if very bare you may 
cut the plants in, but a portion of young wooe must be left or they may not 
push from the stumps. A temperature of 55° from fire heat is too warm for 
Pelargoniums at this season, for unless the plants are far advanced for 
bloom, the shoots will certainly be drawn and the flower-trusses small. 
50°, with air, is quite warm enough until the trusses are formed, and 5° 
more is desirable to bring the plants into bloom. Keeping close to the 
glass, abundance of air, and no more heat than necessary to maintain the 
plants in slow yet free growth, are the essentials of forcing ; but the less 
the plants are forced the finer will be the blooms. Your Arum-like plant 
is Richardia (Calla) eethiopica. 

REPLANTING STANDARD Roszs (K. €.).—You may now take up the Roses 
that have been planted five years, and replant them after having renewed 
the soil, and applied « liberal dressing of manure. Defer pruning until 
the buds begin to swell freely, or a month or six weeks after planting, and 
prune rather close. November is the best time for pruning, but it may 
be done in spring, especially with the more tender sorts. It will cause 
them to bloom later. 


Prunixc Hyper Perpetuat Roses (S. Williams).—In pruning these 
take out the old and weak shoots, and those that cross each other, so as to 
form a well-shapen head. They require pruning to two eyes if the heads 
are as large as desired, or if increase of head be desired, to four eyes. Prune 
them at once. 
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VrsE_ Leaves Turnep Brown (One in a Fir).—We are at a loss to 
account for the scorching of the leaves and fruit so early as the 14th of 
February, The temperature from fire heat must have beon extremely high, 
and the air of the house excessively dry, and some other cause must have 
existed as well, to account for the complete destruction of the foliage and 
fruit. We think your border good, though we should have liked it better 
had it not been so deep, and without leaves over the drainage. Your pit is 
4 feet deep with 1 foot of drainage at the bottom, and a good thickness of 
leaves above it. Leaves are apt to become a soap-like mass, and thus 
prevent water escaping freely by the drainage. In place of the leaves we 
Would recommend you to place 6 inches more rubble on that already at the 
bottom of the pit, then a layer of turves, grass side downwards, and then 
to fill in with turfy loam from a sandy soil chopped with a spade, adding to 
this €qual quantities of boiled half-inch bones and charcoal, so as to form 
one-sixth of the whole. Instead of mixing any manure with the compost, 
rely on top-dressings of rich compost for nourishing the Vines. Vege- 
table matter is apt to form a close heavy mass when thoroughly decom- 
posed, and the Vine will not thrive in a soil containing an excess of close, 
heavy, vegetable or animal matter partially or wholly decomposed. As the 
roots are healthy, to what do you attribute the weakness of the wood? If 
you are satisfied it is due to the misfortune, and not to the border, by all 
means leave the latter alone. We see nothing wrong in it except its depth, 
the leaves over the drainage, and the manure mixed with the soil. Turf, 
manure, and bone dust being its ingredients, we do not see how it could be 
improved except as above. ll the sorts are good for general purposes. 
Your best course would be to train a shoot from the bottom of the red and 
cut back the old rod to that shoot after it had pushed another shoot a foot 
orso long. If cut out now the danger of bleeding is great, and the Vines 
will be weakened. The young cane will, if the roots are healthy, reach the 
top of the house this season, and if well ripened a crop of fruit may be had 
in the following year. We do not think any good would result from re- 
taining the old rod and weak spurs upon it. 


VinEs SHowinc Fruit Inpirrerentiy (A Young Gardener).—The 
bunches of embryo fruit sent us were strong’and long in the footstalk, the 
shoulders for the most part blind or defective in the flower-knobs, and the 
bunches inclined to curl or become tendrils. We have found such effects 
caused by Vines being grown in rich, deep, cold, outside borders, which have 
a tendency to produce gross long-jointed wood, usually imperfectly ripened. 
Yours, however, cannot suffer from this, the roots being in an inside border, 
and completely under command. You have placed a foot of manure on 
the inside border, and you poured cold water copiously ou the manure to 
wash its nutritive n.atters into the soil. This cold-drenching a Vine-border 
when the Vines are but little advanced in growth is bad. A check is given 
every time the cold water is applied, and the rootlets form indifferently in 
2cold wet border. You commenced to force early—at Christmas, and the 
Vines were advanced for flowering by the early part of February. You 
brought them on slowly at first, and since they broke have kept them at 
60° by night, and 70° by day from fire heat. This, combined with the 
drenchings of cold water, is sufficient to account for the bad condition of 
any Vine subjected to such treatment, esp-cially Muscats, and these you 
Say are the worst. Had the water used been a few degrees warmer than 
the mean ter- perature of the house, so as to bring the border into a nice 
moist condition, commencing to force with a temperature of 45° by night 
for the firet fortnight, increasing it to 50° at the end of that period, in 
another fortnight to 55°, and in another to 60°; then we think the bunches 
‘would not have been in the condition of those sent. Throwing the house 
Open in summer is only wise under certuin circumstances, and should never 
be done until the wood is hard and brown, or well ripened, Keep the 
border moist for a short time before commencing to force, and well watered 
when growth commences ; decrease the amount of water after the fruit 
changes colour, and leave it off altogether after the fruit is ripe. Bring the 
Vines on gradually, and do not exceed 6U° by night until the leaves attain 
their full size. Water always wiih tepid water, and do not expose the Vines 
or throw open the house until the wood is thoroughly ripened. 


GuapioLt Growine rn Ports (IV. B.).—Gladioli may be so grown success- 
folly. Pot them in six-inch pots, and transfer them to eight-inch ones as 
soon as the roots resch the sides of the pot, and again into a 10 or 12-inch 
size, plunging the pots in the open ground in March or April, protecting the 
foliage with an inverted flower-pot. Your soil being unsuitable need not 
prevent your planting them out, and as you want them for exhibiting, they 
do much better planted ont than grown in pots. ‘Take out the soil to a 
depth of 18 inches, and fill in with turfy loam, well reduced leaf mould, turfy 
peat or bog soil, and well rotted manare in equal parts, well mixed and 
chopped up, adding sand to make the compost moderately porous. This 
should be placed in the bed early, and 6 inches higher than the surrounding 
surface to allow for settling. Top-drees them, 1 inch or 14 inch deep, in the 
last week in May and the second week in July, with rich compost whether 
they be in pots or planted out. During the growing season keep well 
watered, a thorough soaking once or twice a-week being preferable to con- 
Stantly wetting the surface. Syringe them on the afternoons of fine days, 
and after a good watering stir the surface between the plants 2 or 3 inches 
deep, but do not disturb the roots. We do not know acreeping plant that 
would suit your room. 

Daunuias, Veauenas, CARNATIONS, AND PicoTers FOR Exurzrtion ( W. B.). 
—Dahlias—Bob Ridiey, Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, Cygnet, Model, 
Lollipop, Handforth Hero, Beauty of Hilperton, Norfolk Hero, Criterion, Ca- 
ractacus, and Duchess of Wellington. Verbenas.—Lord Clifden, Foxhunter, 
Thetis, Victor Emanuel. Garibaldi, Elfrita, Chieftain, Mrs. Holford, Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Woodroffe, Urban, and Fantastic. Carnations.—Dreadnought, 
William Pitt, Capt. Thomson, Mr. Ainsworth, Hope, Tenby Rival, Lucia, 
Christopher, Sir Henry Havelock, Mayor of Nottingham, King John, and 
Illuminator. Picotees.—Lord Elcho, Flower of the Dey, Rival Purple, 
Favourite, Favorita, Ariel, Rev, A. Matthews, Rosy Circle, John Linton, 
Ada Mury, Loveliness, and Margaret. 

Honseravisu 1m Pean-ponven—CrorrinG VINE-poRDER with ONIONS 
(G. Randell).—You will best get rid of the Horseradish by digging or fork- 
ing out the roots, persisting in this as frequently as the shoots come up, 
Care will be necessary not to injure the roots of the Pear trees. There is 
no wholersle method of destroying the Horseradish except by agents that 
would kill the roote of the trees 2s well. Onions ona Vine-border are bad, 
they would impoverish the soll, and so would any crop. 


Mowrwo Macumes (2. M. C.).—They all work well, and we cannot 
rec*~mend one maker in preference to others. Do not have a large one if 
to + worked by one man. 


Fowts’ Dune (Guernsey Blue).—Make of it liquid manure by putting a 
peck to forty gallons of water. Apply the liquid once or twice a-week 
between the rows of drilled Onions, or to any other of your kitchen garden 
crops. 


Broccoits From NoveMBER To Fenrvary (M. C.).—The Walcheren is 
the best autumn Broceoli, coming in in October, and lasting with protection 
up to Christmas. Grange’s Autumn White, and Hammonda’s White Cape, 
are good useful sorts for late autumn use. Snow’s Winter White is probably 
the only Broccoli that can be depended on (and that not always) for fur- 
nishing heads in January and February. Early White Malta is a good early 
kind, and Hopwood’s Early White sometimes comes in in February. The 
seed should be sown rather thinly in the first week in Aprilin good ground, 
and when the young plants are large enough they shonld be pricked out, 
finally planting in well-manured ground, 2 feet apart, ard 3 feet from 
row to row, taking them up with balls, and keeping them well watered 
until established, and afterwards in dry weather, otherwise they will head 
prematurely, especially the Cape varieties. Keep them well earthed-up, 
and in autumn bank them quite up to the leaves with soil, mulching be- 
tween the rows with litter, and a little spread over the heads in frosty 
nights will protect them from injury. The Walcheren should be taken up 
when the heads are abont half their full size, and the plants laid in close 
together in an open shed, or where they can be covered with straw during 
severe frosts. We had fine, large, close heads up to Christmas last year. 


Peas For SEPTEMBER AND OcropeERr (Jdem).—A sowing of British Queen 
muide in the last week in May, will usually produce Peas for use in Sep- 
tember. We make a sowing about the middle of May, another ten days 
later of British Queen, Hairs’ Dwarf Mammoth, and Ne Plus Ultra, and 
invariably have Peas from these sowings in September and October, and we 
have gathered from them on the 20th of November. Sow these three kinds 
on ground prepared as for planting Celery, at three different times during 
May, beginning in the first week, and sowing at intervals of ten days, and 
you will have an abundant crop of late Peas of the finest flavour. If your 
soi! is light sow early in June a breadth of an early sort, as Advancer, Early 
Green Marrow, and Eclipse. We make it a practice to sow these three, com= 
mencing on the 18th of June, and with three sowings at ten Gays interval, 
we have the middle of July nearly. 


Vines DisBvppInGc (An Amateur).—Wait until the shoots have grown 
enough to enable you to distinguish which will and which will not havea 
bunch of fruit, and when this is beyond doubt rub off that showing no fruit, 
or if both show fruit take away the smallest, giving preference to the shoot 
nearest the rod. You must leave one shoot to each spur, whether it show 
fruit or not, rubbing off all others. One bunch on a spur is ample for 
a good crop, more taxing the strength of the Vine too much. Stop them 
at the joint or leaf above the fruit, and all laterals at the first joint, The 
Moss is Selaginella denticulata, and the other Cytisus pauciflorus, we 
think, but the flower was crushed. 


ProraGaTine Quince Srocks—Parapise Stocks (——).—Quince stocks 
may be obtained by layers, and sowing the pips, now being a good time for 
doing both, but the earlier the better. Paradise stocks are propagated by 
sowing Apple pips now. Coboa scandens may be propagated by cuttings, 
layers, und seed, now being the time. Cuttings of Currants inserted now 
would for the most part strike. 

PLANTING CoNIPER= ON Movunns (An Irish Lady).—Nordmann's Silver 


| Fir, and Picea Nordmanniina are identical. The benefit derived from plant- 


ing the Pine and Fir tribe on mounds of earth is great, the chief benefit 
being that the roots run near the surface, and unless the collar be elevated 
a Conifer seldom thrives. By all means plant them on mounds with a 
flattened top to retain water. On good ground they do not need manure, 
but a littie rich fresh mould placed around the rcots will assist their taking 
hold and becoming established. 


Fruit Manvat (R. Coles),—A new edition is preparing, and will be pub- 
lished during the approaching spring. 

Reaistry Orrice (A. Z).—We cannot answer questions which are not 
within our province. Consult a London Directory. 


SaLtIne ASPARAGUS-BEDS (A Subscriber of Many Years).—You may apply 
sait now, and throughout the time of the Asparagus growing—that is, until 
the end of September. We have applied the sait two ways—sprinkling it 
on the surface once a-month at the rate of an ounce to a square yard, and 
dissolving it four ounces in each gallon of house sewage, This we apply 
once a-week. The Asparagus is a native of the sea-chore. 


Ganpen Pian (Z. A. L.).—We purpose having your praiseworthy plan 
engraved and inserted with a brief comment next week. 


STEPHANOTIS FLORTBUNDA (WV. S.).—There was no fungus spawn in the 
sample of soil you sent. It was full of the rootlets of some plant, probably 
of the Stephanotis. The cause of its leives shrivelling was either deficiency 
of temperature or deficiency of food; we think the latter was the deficienoy. 
The sample of soil was mere fibry peat. We should remove as much of it 
as we could witbout disturbing the roots, and replace by a mixture of equal 
quantities of peat and leaf mould, with a little sand. 


TRADESCANTIA ZEBRINA—LAPaGERIA ROSEA (Beulah).—The withered 
morsel of a specimen resembles the Tradescantia zebrina, or what is some- 
times called Cyanotis vittata, a creeping, trailing plant with purplish and 
whitish leaves. It thrives well in a cool stove and warm greenhouse, and 
makes a good plant for a basket suspended in a window. The Lap: 
likes a greenhouse not below 45°, plenty of surface room, good peat and 
loam, abundance of drainage, end plenty of water, but stagnant moisture is 
its rain. 


Roriens For Ovursipr Saapes (J. McI.).—There is re for this pur- 
pose so light as wood. The rollers may be made from 50 and more feet in 
length if drawn up by each end and the middle, In such cases itis best 
where the pulley ropes pass underneath the roller—that is, fastened at back 
come down the glass, and go back above the blind to a pulley at the top, all 
the ropes being joined to form one in the centre, so that one man may pull all 
the strings at once. A blind with a wheel or place for a rope merely at one 
end, should not be much more than 20 feet in Jength. e have seen gal- 
vaniced iron rollers, stout, but hollow inside, and about 74 inch in diameter, 
do very well, but if the roller is heavy, and one pulley string has too much 
to do, they too will warp. The best remedy is to have plenty of pulley 
strings, and supposing there are three, the two end ones may be brought 
along the top of the house to the middle, and one man oan then pull all the 
three strings Gt once. 
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Wanovran Case (C. £. S.).—We do not know who makes thesenow. Mr. 
West has left Surbiton. 

LopsosPRRMEM MAGNIFICUM CULTURE (——).—Turfy sandy loam two- 
thirds, leaf mould one-third, with a free admixture of sand. Three plants 
will sooner fill a basket, but one would do better in so small a basket, 
stopping the shoots to make it branch. It will grow to a height of 20 feet, 
Dut is oftener seen 6 feet high. Seedlings now in the second leaf may flower 
this season with liberal treatment. Pot them singly in small pots; keep 


ina frame on a mild hotbed until the pots are filled with roots, then transfer | 


to a greenhouse, after hardening off, and in the first week of June plant 
out some of them against trellises in sheltered parts of the open garden, 
taking out the points of the shoots when they have made six leaves beyond 


the seed leaves, and stopping them again at 18 inches high if they donot | 


luce SO many shoots as required. Train the shoots regularly, and this 
is all they require in the way of pruning. Any that are wanted to train 


on trellises or wires in the greenhouse, should be potted as soon after as | 


the pots become Alled with roots, or potted into a 9 or 12-inch pot at once, 
just as {large or small plants are desired. 
treatment as to stopping the shoots where more are wanted, or when they 
&re inclined to become leggy. Distribute the shoots regularly, thin them if 
crowded, and keep near the glass. 


IPOMGA HYBRIDA MARGINATA CcLTuRE (——).—Sow in a compost of 


light turfy loam, with about one-third ef leaf mould added. Place in a | 


hotved frame, and when tbe plants are in the rough leaf harden off, and 
keep in a greenhouse until the last week in May, then plant them in the 
garden, giving them a tall stake fo twine round, or, if desired, put three 
in a 12-inch pot, and train to the rafters of the greenhouse. 


AMARANTHUS MELANCHOLICUS CuLTURE (——).—Sow early this month, 
in the soil recommended for nearly all annuals—light loam and leaf mould, 
in the proportion of two parts of the former to one of the latter. Place in 
a mild hotbed. and, when the plants are large enough to handle, pot them 
off singly in 60-pots, or three round the sides of a4S. Keep in the frame 
until the plants haye made roots to the sides of the pots, when more air 
may be given, and the plants hardened off. As large plants are wanted, 
pot in a size larger, and grow on in the frame or 2 vinery at work until the 
middle of May ; then gradually admit more air, so-as to have them hardened 
off by the beginning of June. 

Firs Picea prysapo.—Ir your Number of Feb. 28th ‘““A SusscrrBER”’ 
speaks of a specimen of the Picea piusapo at Luton, being 42 feet in circum~ 
ference and 14 feet high. I beg to say I have one 44 feet round and 19 feet 
high, very healthy and well grown.—F. W. C., Woodlands, Red Hiil. 

Booxs (Wigan).—For a field naturalists’ club, of “‘ books either new or 
old,” we recommend Smith’s ‘‘ Enclish Flora,” Hooker & Arnott’s ‘* British 
Flora,” Hoge’s “Vegetable Kingdom,” “The Wild Flowers of Great 
Britain,” anc Seeman’s “Journal of Botany.” The two last-named are 
monthly publications. 

WALt of Patrxe For Frere Trees (1¥. Turner).—Build a wall by ail 
means, having it 7 feet high, and glaze the front, as represented in our 
columns to-day. You may then grow Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, and 
Black Hamburgh Grapes in defiance of any Liverpool gales. 


Such plants require the same | 


Crserarra Serpirne (7. €al).—A showy border flower, but will not 
compete, as a florists’ flower, with many of the same colour. 

Wattostan Case (7. 4. S.).—Mr. West, the maker, is gone, and we 
know of no one who now makes it We employ the Bijou plant case, made 
| by Mr. Stocks, cabinet maker, &c., Archer Saeet, Notting Hill, London. 


Dwanrr Roses 1x 4 Bep (Evesham).—We have no doubt that Générat 
Jacqueminot will make a very good bed, and the plants may either be 
pegged down or allowed to grow bush fashion. If the latter, cut out the 
| most robust and coarse shoots as they are produced, and the bed may be 
made to assume 2 tolerably even appearance. We have this and other 
| Roses, grown on their own roots, in beds, and prefer such plants to those 
on Manetti stocks, when the kinds will sneceed ir this way. Baronne 
Brorosts Générat Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, and others do remarkably 
well. 

Oak Trees not THervine (4 Constant Subscriber).—We fear there is 
| something radically wrong with your Oak trees, which you say are growing 
| in a field on a dry clayey bottom, so very dry that, after a dry season, the 


| soil is so dry and hard that it is late in autumn before it becomes wetted 
through. If the trees are not very old they might be benefited by the 
surface being partially removed, and light soil, containing more sand or 
gravel in its texture, substituted for it. We harcly recommend watering, 
as nature generally supplies moisture enough for a!l kinds of trees, excepting 
those newly planted, which yours are not. 

APPLE TREES NOT ProspseRinG (J. €.).—There must be something the 
matter with the roots, or your trees, planted three years, ought to have 
grown some considerable size ere this. We hardly know how to advise 
| you, in the absence of more information about the situation and kind of 
| soil. Ribston Pippins are not by any means the best thriving of Apples, 
but Nonsuch ought to do well. Cnttimg back will not affect their general 
health much, and will not certainly improve their stunted growth, which 
either arises from the soil or climate, orperhaps both. Write again, stating 
your locality, and other particulars. 


Names or Inpran AzaLeas (June).—The colour was too faded before we 
saw the blooms to give us a chance of identifying them = but had they been 
fresh the varieties are too numerous to justify naming without seeing the 
plants. 

Names oF Puants (Jf. @).—1I, Asplenium bulbiferum; 2, Asplenium 
| flaccidam—two species which are closely connected by intermediate forms. 
| 8, Pteris longifolia. (D. 5.).—1, Asplenium cicutarium; 2, Blechnum 
occidentale; 3, Pteris tremula. (John Bryan).—l, Onychium lucidum; 
2, Adiantum capillus-Veneris. The insect is the common Mite (Acarus), 
and it feeds only on decayed vegetables. (B. C.).—It is Lycopodium cla- 
yatum, or Club Moss, sometimes called Wolf’s Claw. It belongs to the 
Natural Order Cryptogamia Lycopodiacee. (C.P.).—Your Mosses are— 
land 3, Hypnum rutabulum; 2, Hypnum complanatum, and, mixed with 
it, H. euryatum; 4, Hypnum prelongum and H. denticulatum ; 5, Bryum 
lignlatum ; 6, Polytrichnm undu!atum ; 7, Bryum hornum or B. stellare> 
| 8, Tortula subnlata ; 9, this has no fruit, batit is either Dicrannm bryoides 
} or D. taxtfolium, probably the latter; 10, Jungermannia asplenioides var. 
| minor, mixed with Hypnum trichomanoides. 


| 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the 


suburbs of London for the week ending March 4th. 


| THERMOMETER. f 
BAROMETER. } Rain 
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3 4 29: 1) =59 27 «| 44 } 43 Ww. 04 Rain; boisterous; fine. 
Oa) hae | 50 Qo Wy Bas] 43 Now. } .00 Uniformly overcast; dusky clouds; frost at night. 
30.2355 29.695 I EE IP 43 | SW. | .10 Hoar frost; heavy clouds ; rain at night; boisterous. 
Ce RE Tee eee a) || ee 
4 2 30100 } shoo | asso. | 4399 | ...... | 0.41 
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POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Tis subject is one of real importance, and should be 
fairly and good-humouredly discussed. The promoter should 


be prepared to answer every reasonable objection, and | 


“€.S. J. has stated nothing unreasonable. I never heard 
of the profit of a large number of hens averaging more 
than 5s. per annum per hen, and surely it it most ample, 
considering the commercial value of the animal to be about 
2s. Gd. When you come to reckon your hens by thousands, 
if you get from each 120 eges in 2 year you will have no 
cause to complain. Their wholesale value in summer I 
cannot determine, though I have never bought a new-laid 
egg m London for less than 13d.; but we all know that 
retailers look for enormous profits, so Lincline to the opinion 
of “C. S. J.,” that 5s. per 100 would be about the summer 
wholesale price. As to the value of chickens at six months 
old, it depends on the season, supply, demand, and quality ; 


but I cannot conceive how a bird is to be fed and made so 
fat at such an age for 9d. 
| If Mx. Geyelin wants to form a company to carry out such 
an undertaking he should show how it is to be done. His 
unsupported statement is fairly liable to be questioned, but 
| facts and figures carry conviction. A mere Dr. and Cr. eal- 
} culation on paper will not do, we must be governed by the 
| markets. It is my own opinion that, taken as a whole, the 
| profits estimated by “C. S. J.” are considerably above what 
would be realised in practice, yet he allows only £2153: 
whereas Mr. Geyelin’s nett profit is £7326, both on a capital 
| of £3000. To be really safe all such calculations should be 
| based on a minimum, while I fear Mr. Geyelin has taken a 
| mazimum scale. Some minds are naturally very sanguine, 
| and can view things only ina favourable light. This may 
| lead to great mental happiness, but monetary disturbance. 
| It may be very fairly questioned if such an undertaking 
| could be properly managed by a company, for its suceess 
| must entirely depend on individual energy and attention. 
| To earn a dividend for the shareholders the directors should 
| do as the higglers do in Sussex—they should devote all their 
time to the business- I incline to think a partnership, where 
all the partners would divide the work fairly between them- 
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selves, would produce a far better result than leaving every- 
thing to paid servants, whose first care is ordinarily for 
themselves. 

I know not how it is, but artificial incubation does not 
seem to be permanently successful amongst us. Cantelo’s 
system made a prodigious noise for a time, but who ever 
hears of it now? His ‘‘Hydro-incubator” was exhibited in 
every stage of operation at a charge of Ils. He then esta- 
blished a small “ Poultry Farm” at Chiswick, but after all 
he could do no good with it. Now with every kind feeling 
for Mr. Geyelin, and with the heartiest wishes that the 


utmost success may attend his speculation, what proof, I. 


would ask, have we that his system of artificial incubation 
is in any respect superior, commercially, to that of Mr. Can- 
telo? It is obvious the success of the Company must en- 
tirely depend on the perfect success of his incubator; and I 
need not say to establish the success of anything now-a-days 
is a work of time, trial, patience, politeness, and persever- 
ance. 

An inventor must bear in mind that to object is not to 
condemn. An inventor must be prepared for severe criti- 
cism, and so long as this is fair and reasonable so much the 
better for the inventor, if his invention safely passes the 
serutiny. This is the royal road to popular favour, which 
makes his fortune.—Nemo. 


My estimate of revenue and expenses is based on facts 
ascertained by actual experiments, and I maintain its correct- 
ness. If your correspondent, “C. S. J.,” previous to pro- 
claiming himself the public Mentor, had favoured your 
readers with the results of his own experiments in lien of 
publishing surmises based exclusively on his personal opinion, 
they would, no doubt, have been received with all due de- 
ference. 

My system of feeding chickens is far cheaper than the 
present mode, and is calculated to develope the size and 
bones in the shortest space of time, and not flesh and fat, 
which can soon be done when the frame is ready to receive it. 

The market commission is 5 per cent. on dead stock, 
and not 10 per cent., and a chicken six months old fat- 
tened with barley and Indian-meal is more likely to fetch 
3s. 6d. than 2s. 6d. The expenses of one home being divided 
among six hens and one cock are necessarily heavier per 
head than when divided among twelve or eighteen laying 
hens, or from twenty-four to thirty chickens. The choice 
birds, I am informed by many, ought to produce over £1000 
from among 50,000 chickens per annum. 

I am pleased to perceive the interest “C. S.J.” takes in 
this subject, and I trust that the Company now forming will 
have the advantage of his co-operation, with a view to solve 
the problem “Ostenp Raspir” so forcibly puts in his 
masterly letter. Is there any valid reason why England 
should not supply her own wants in the shape of eggs, 
poultry, and rabbits ?—Gnro. K. GEYELIN, C.E, 


HOME SUPPLY OF POULTRY AND EGGS. 


How long does it take for a question to go through all its 
phases, to settle down as a recognised fact before the public, 
with the certainty that it will only be disturbed now and 
then, at stated periods, to be ventilated according to some, 
or to have the accumulated dust of years rubbed off accord- 
ing to others? Fourteen years ago, the public ono day 
recognised the fact, that poultry was a pursuit, that it was 
deserving of encouragement, and then some thought it was 
amania. The pursnit of the trade of a “poulter” is not 
one of yesterday. Its Guild, or Company, ranks among the 
ancient ones of the City of London. It has in its day lent 
money to the Sovereign of the United Kingdom. It still 
exists, and has its chartered rights; and its bequests and 
benefactions go back to the sixteenth century. It seems 
now as if its claim to a share in providing food for the vast 
populations in the metropolis and large towns were about to 
be properly considered. We are no longer self-supporting 
in the way of food. Many of us can recollect in one of the 
old Anti-Gallican songs, it was said— 


“They want to get onr flesh and blood, 
Our beef and beer.” 


Things are altered—we get a good quantity of theirs; 
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and half the continent is laid under contribution to supply 
our carnivorous propensities. Good sound men of figures 
prove that the supply of food decreases, others point to an 
increasing population, and the increasing price of meat. 
The leading journal of the world but lately called attention 
to the figures of our imports in the way of food, and was 
obliged to pause at one item. ‘A million of eggs imported 
for every working day in the year;” Turkeys by thousands ; 
Rabbits by the ton. These are helps to the food necessary 
to feed the metropolitan millions ; but the question naturally 
suggests itself, Do we do all in our power to provide more of 
these things at home ? 

The egg trade with Scotland is becoming a very large one. 
We import eggs from France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and part of Italy. Cannot we do something towards 
providing ourselves with these valuable luxuries, and there- 
by not only increase the number, but probably decrease the 
price of them? We have in our favour, and, consequently, 
to our profit, all the expense of foreign agents, of travelling, 
freight, carriage, and dues. With eges produced at home 
nearly all this would be avoided. If those who can keep 
poultry will not keep them, then those who have the incli- 
nation without the convenience, must endeavour by associa- 
tion to find the means of carrying out their theories and 
ideas on the subject. 

We believe we are correct in stating, that plans are now 
a-foot, which will in all probability result in calling public 
attention to the subject, and in giving the question a fair 
trial on a large scale. 


THE POULTRY CLUB. : 

Your correspondent “A Timp HExurerror” says, 10 his 
first letter, that one of the main objects for which the 
Poultry Club has been formed is the discouragement of 
dealers as judges at any show. Even if the Club have 
acted up to this rule, they have fallen into a worse error 
than if they had completely ignored it—viz., they have left 
the appointment of judges in the hands of dealers, who are 
also amongst the largest exhibitors, and whose interest it is 
to win prizes, not merely for the sake of the prize itself, but 
as a means of raising the value of the birds they have for 
sale. 

In my opinion any person is a dealer who breeds or purchases 
poultry, and afterwards disposes of it for a pecuniary consi- 
deration. There may be two kinds—the amateur dealer who, 
whilst he keeps poultry for amusement, endeavours by sell- 
ing birds at a profit to make the receipts cover the expendi- 
ture. Amongst this class I should place several of the Club's 
stewards, and also some of the persons mentioned by Mr. 
Boyle. The other class of dealers make it part of their 
trade to buy and sell poultry, as for instance Messrs. Baily, 
Yardley, Hutton, Beldon, &e. I do not say that all the 
Club’s stewards are dealers, but there are a few whom I can 
point out who deal in fancy poultry to a large extent. Their 
influence with the judges appointed by themselves must 
obviously be great. This circumstance no doubt accounts 
in some degree for a fact that must have been noticed by 
many of your readers—viz., birds purchased of this class 
ef people generally leave their winning properties behind 
them, although remarkably successful when exhibited by 
the dealer. ues 

I have been surprised in looking over the prize-lists of 
recent shows to see how very successful these gentlemen 
have been lately. One of them, an extensive dealer, accord- 
ing to his own advertisement has taken 537 prizes, including 
eleven silver cups, since January, 1864. I am not tke only 
person who has made remarks about the success which 
appears to cling to members of the Club when their own 
judges are officiating. 

Mr. Ranwell in his letter about the Islington Show remarks 
“that he thinks the rules of the Club have been compiled 
by the members solely with an idea of pleasing their own 
fancies.’ If such were not the case he thinks the prizes 
would not have been so thickly distributed amongst the 
members as they were. 

I advise “A Trip Exuiprror” not to join the Club until 
some alteration is made in the management; and then it 
would be better if the Club would confine itself to simply 
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giving its opinion on the different qualifications which con- 
stitute a prize pen, and leave exhibitors and judges to choose 
whether they will follow its advice cr no, and not to wish to 
appoint judges for every show, but leave that to the com- 
mittees, who are much better able to do so. 

I admire the way in which the Hon. Sec. endeavours to 
prevent any public discussion on the management. Still I 
should have thought that, as the promoters desire that the 
Club stand or fall on its own merits, they would be only too 
willing to discuss them if it had any merits to stand on. Is 
it because it has none that the Stewards are afraid? Cer- 
tainly one of the principal objects is a failure. Perhaps all 
the others are the same. 

In conclusion, I think it would be better to have dealers 
that are not exhibitors as judges than to allow dealers who 
are exhibitors to choose them, for certainly the dealers who 
exhibit have the most interest in who gets the prizes. If 
the present system of judging is continued I venture to 
predict that it will soon disgust all honest exhibitors with 
the pursuit, and thus prove a check on a very entertaining 
and useful fancy, as it has already done to one who has 
ceased to exhibit, and become merely—A Looxer-on. 


Havine noticed the letter of “A Timrp ExuisiTor” in 
your Journal of the 21st ult., inquiring “who claimed the 
first-prize pen of Game Bantams at the late Manchester 
Show, and resold them there?” I bee to inform him that the 
pen was claimed on the suggestion of Mr. Douglas, but not 
before the opening of the Show and the admission of the 
public; in fact, several other pens were claimed before it ; 
also that Mr. Douglas had nothing whatever to do with the 
resale of the pen. 

If we take your correspondent’s definition of a dealer, 
i fear we all come under that class. He wishes to prove Mr. 
Douglas a dealer, because some two years ago upon the Hon. 
W. W. Vernon’s relinquishing exhibiting, he sold that gentle- 
man’s stock of poultry, and has since adjudicated upon some 
of it; but with what result the instance named in “A Timrp 
Exursitor’s” first effusion only proved Mr. Douglas’s in- 
tegrity as a judge, for upon the occasion alluded to (Leeds), 
though several birds formerly the property of Mr. Vernon 
were competing, not one obtained even a commendation. I 
would strongly advise your correspondent to write operly, 
and attach his name to any charge he has to make against 
any one; but I fear had he done so in this instance, he 
would not have beer found the timid exhibitor he professes 


to be —He tHat Re-sonp THE MANncHESTER FIRst-PRizz | 


PEN oF Game BanTAms. 


Taman amateur poultry-breeder, and I suppose that I 
ought to be called a dealer, because during the past year I 
have received £40 by the sale of birds and egos. This is an 
admission some persons might not be willing to make. In 
that pleasant book, “Our Farm of Four Acres,” is the fol- 
lowing —“ Our fruit was as plentiful as our vegetables ; in- 
deed, we might have sold the surplus for some pounds; but 
we soon found that to do so was to lose caste in the neigh- 
bourhood.” Oh, cold shade of shabby gentility! perhaps 
this may be the case in mine. I neither know nor care. My 
fresh butter is sometimes stamped with the name of a baronet, 
and at others with that of a wealthy squire. I neither like 
them nor their butter the less for it. Until the beginning 
of last year I did not make any attempt at sales; in fact, 
up to that time I had very few birds, and had only twice ex- 
hibited. Hear this, ye “timid exhibitors,’ and those whose 
groans about unprofitable poultry, and the unfairness of 
shows, have from time to time appeared in these pages. 

From certain circumstances which occurred, I was at one 
time disposed to look unfavourably on the Poultry Club, al- 
though I advocated the principle of the association. I have 
since seen reasons which have induced me to become a 
member. Two things, however, have not pleased me since 
Twas elected. The first was that sweeping condemnation of 
the judging at Birmingham last year, where I exhibited, but 
was not successful. ‘The second is the offensive prominence 
given by the Club to the fact, that dealers are to be ex- 
cluded from public judging at the shows. 

I should not be at all afraid to trust myself in the hands 
of more than one dealer that I know, whether he acted ag 


a salesman or a judge; but at the same time I can see good 
reasons why dealers should be excluded. 

Except that an ugly imputation seems to be implied, I 
think that few dealers can object to the principle of judging 
laid down by the Poultry Club; but if the rule exists, and I 
am not inclined to oppose it, the matter should be fairly 
carried out, and all persons should be excluded from public 
judging who are either dealers by occupation, or who, as 
amateurs, directly or indirectly sell poultry. 

In eases of dishonesty, I am afraid that exhibitors are fre- 
quently as much to blame as judges, and in dealing I do 
not think one is by any means safe in the hands of amateurs, 
who frequently disappoint by ignorance as well as by design. 

There is a suggestion in a contemporary, which is worthy 
of repetition, and which would meet the difficulty of judging 
haif way. It is proposed there that the Poultry Club should 
adopt the plan followed at Manchester, where the pens are 
numbered in the judge’s book according to their order of 
entry, and not according to the position of the various clasess 
in the catalogue, so that no communication of numbers can 
take place between exhibitors and judges. 

Judges should in all cases be provided with books that 
have neither the names of the owners of the birds nor the 
numbers in the catalogue. The preparation of these ‘in 
manuscript would be simple and inexpensive. As I dislike 
anonymous communications, I will give my name, which, 
however, will be scarcely known, as I have seldom exhibited, 
and as I have conducted my dealings in the first instance 
in the name of my man.—GzEoRGE Mannine, Member of the 
Poultry Club. 


MORE CLASSES AT POULTRY SHOWS. 


Ar this season, there is by common consent a lull in the 
poultry world. Shows are over, secretaries are resting after 
their labours, prize birds are attending to their domestic 
duties, nursiag, perhaps, the infants whose full-grown pro- 
portions will, next winter, be the admiration of Belle Vue, 
and Bingley Hall. This, then, is the time for managers to 
review the past, and deduce useful hints for the construction 
of future schedules. Now, too, is the time for a humble ex- 
hibitor to express wishes and feelings which he believes are 
in unison with those of others. Not long ago, a worthy 
beneficed clergyman was asked, ‘“ What are the great wants 
of our day.” His reply was a ready one, “Cooks and 
curates.” Possibly he was suffering from the effects of a 
halfboiled Potato, or an ill-cooked chop. Perhaps he felt 
“Monday-ish” after a Sunday of overwork. Be that as it 
may, we, too, have an answer to the question. ‘ What is 
the great want of poultry exhibitors.” Ina word, ‘More 
classes.” 

I need hardly explain why this is. At all but the leading 
shows the classes are so few that several varieties compete 
together, one of these often sweeps off the prizes en masse, 
and the other varieties are ignored. 

Exhibitors will know the unsatisfactory feelings that arise 
from finding their birds beaten by another breed or variety. 
To see your noble White Cochin, over whose snow-white 
plumage and fine proportions you have chuckled many a 
time, “hiding his diminished head’ from the victorious 
Buffs ; to find your Light Brahma with his spreading black 
cock’s tail thrown into strong relief by his white body, 
and with fluffy thighs bulging out like a Dutchman’s in- 
expressibles; yes, to find even such charms as these un- 
availine against his dark rivals; to discover, alas, too late, 
that White Dorkings have little chance against the coloured 
birds—surely this is enough to sour the milk of human 
kindness in the breast of the exhibitor, and, then, asa result, 
what happens? He goes home, “a sadder and a wiser 
man,” and his conclusion may be embodied in the remark 
of a certain Game breeder. “I am not such a fool as 
to send my Duckwing cock to——-. There is only one 
Game class, and the Reds will take the prizes.” Let me 
then call upon managers to give us more classes, even if the 
prize money in each class is reduced. Let the cake be cut 
into more, though smaller slices, and then fewer will be sent 
empty away; for, after all, it is not the value of the prize, 
but the honour of it, which we exhibitors are seeking. 

In conclusion, let me apply to poultry prizes the same wise 
policy suggested, I think, in the “Rejected Addresses,” in 
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the preface to which it is pointed out that the difficulty, and 
unpopularity of giving a prize for a poem, arises from the fact, 
that each poet has at least six friends, all of whom think his 
the best of all possible poems, and that no prudent man will 
encounter such a host of enemies. Let our Show Com- 
mittees multiply their classes, and the number of discon- 
tented folk will be lessened in proportion. I cannot but 
hope that the “wise Persian,” and our kindly friend, if I 
may call him so, the “‘ Winrsaire Recror,”’ will add their 
weighty approval to the humble suggestion of—Branma 
Poorra. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have read with much 
pleasure the letter of “ Y.B.A.Z.” in your last issue ; it is not 
the first occasion upon which I have been fortunate enough 
to agree with his views upon poultry matters; and in every 
one of his suggestions last week I most cordially concur. 


THE “WILTSHIRE RECTOR” AND FANTAIL 
PIGEONS. 


A crear statesman and an almost equally great author, 
is said, some years since, to have met with an accident in a 
remote part of the kingdom while travelling. He was sup- 
posed to be grievously injured—report said he was killed; 
he was aware of this report, and was in no haste to contra- 
dict it. but quietly waited for what he knew would follow— 
the history of his life and comments on his character in the 
newspapers. Sure enough out came the many-columned 
biographies, out came the leaders thereon; and he read 
them, and so was able to gather what his contemporaries 
thought of him they supposed to be dead: indeed, he had 
the double advantage of life and death. Now, the “ Wir- 
SHIRE Rector” had no need to meet with an accident, no 
need for 2 report of his death—his bones were unbroken, 
his flesh unbruised ; but still for all that he, in Tur JouRNAL 
or Horricuntrurn of February 21, had the pleasure to read 
an account of himself, nothing sad having happened, written 
by “B.” Ah! who is “B.?” What is he like, this busy 
«B.2?” What is he like? Where lives he? He knows one 
Wiltshire clergyman, that’s certain. Perhaps he lives in 
Wilts, or wanders hovering from county to county. I will 
tell “B.” that the breakfast at Hilltop Rectory was even 
more than usually hilarious when his description of “* Wint- 
sHIzE Rector” was read on that Wednesday morning. 
Well, the description of the ““ Wiitsuirn Rucror” is partly 
right and partly wrong. I speak only of his outer man; of 
the rest I am not the proper person to speak. There are 
many much better men and some worse men, I fear, in the 
world than “ Wiirsmire Rector.” I will not say in what 
respects the description of face, figure, and feature is incor- 
rect, or I may this spring be met in the Strand by “B.” or 
his friend, and be vecognised. This much I will say, thet 
the “ Wiursuire Recron’’ is very pleased to make friends 


either in person or on paper. ‘This is too cold a world to | 


refuse one the very least bit of kindness. I went to see 


good “Y. B. A. Z.;” and I shall be happy to visit any other | 


good poultry-yard or Pigeon-loft if not too far off. Already 
i number several pleasant acquaintances made through the 
Journal. 

But I have something else to write about besides ‘‘ Winr- 
sHirE Recror.” I have long held an opinion, strengthened 
by recent inspections, about Fantail Pigeons, concerning 
which I should like the judgment of any other Pigeon- 
fancier, especially that of Mr. Brent. First I would say, I 
am anxious that we should in all cases decide if possible 
as to what are or are not pure and distinctraces. The Barb 
is evidently one, and a very beautiful one. The Carrier is 
another, but not so the Horseman and Dragoon. The White 
Fantail is, I think, a pure race, and the only pure Fantail; 
all coloured ones I believe to arise from crosses, more or less 
remote, with the Runt. My reasons are these: The differ- 
ence in the eye principally, in the head partially. The 
White Fantail’s eye is very peculiar. Says Delamer, “The 
iris of the Fantail is of a deep hazel; the pupil black, which 
gives to the eye a fulness of expression quite different to 
what is seen in most other birds. Col. Sykes, in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society,’ makes the colour of the 
iris an important guide in determining the affinities or dis- 
similarities of species, believing it to manifest occasionally 


even generic distinctions.” Now, the eye in the coloured 
Fantails I have seen is very different—sometimes gravel, at’ 
other times orange, and not set in the head in the same 
somewhat pig-eyed way. Again: I think the coloured Fan- 
tail is crossed with the Runt rather than any other Pigeon, 
because the Runt has the throat-tremble, ‘the shake,” and 
some of them carry their tails much turned up; also coloured 
Fantails are of Runtish colour and shape, and have usually 
less ample tails—that is, in the specimens I have seen, and 
ave larger, much of the delicacy of the neck being gone with 
the snake-like form of the head. I invite the opinions of 
experienced fanciers on this subject.—WintsHrRE Rector. 


KEEPING EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


«“W. M.” suspends a large wooden tray half filled with 
bran to the kitchen ceiling, about 3 yards from the fire. 
The eggs are half covered with the bran, and small end 
downwards. There is a pretty good current of air to the 
eges frequently, and the situation is dry and warm. 


(There is no objection to your plan, except that the eggs 
may be too warm; but half the trouble might be saved. As 
there is now no fear of frost the eggs are perfectly safe in 
any outhouse, and in any hox or basket, and there is no 
danger of their failing to hatch. ] 


PARROT MANAGEMENT. 

ELEVEN years ago I bought at my door a poor shabby 
Parrot, dying of cold, influenza, and cholera. I cured him 
with chicken broth, vermicelli, and mace in it, of which he 
drank greedily, and weak tea, with sugar and milk of course. 
Next day he was all but well. He is a splendid specimen of 
the King Parrot of Buenos Ayres, and has travelled half over 
Europe with me. He has never been ill but once, from 
extreme cold at Thun, where I could have no fire for him 
last summer. His food is reeular—tea and sop, with a little 
bread and butter on the top, morning and afternoon, always 
fresh and warm, sugar and milk of course. At one o’clock he 
has any baked pudding that may be going (rice, or bread), or 
light dumplings, which he likes, and now and then some 
fried fish, which all Brazilian Parrots, I have learnt, are 
fond of. The staple of his diet consists of berries of the 
common thorn, which I have collected by bushels for his 
winter consumption. These yield to walnuts, and these to 
young larch and fir cones. No Parrot can be healthy with- 
out plenty of wood—bits of oak, elm, hazle, beech, Spanish 
chestnut, larch, and cherry. Black curvantis an especial treat 
when the buds are springing. The wood is especially neces- 
sary both as food and for digestion; and a Parrot is called 
mischievous for nibbling chairs by those who do not under- 
stand this. Plenty of tepid water to drink, and gravel stones 
sometimes, are also necessary. My bird has the warmest 
place by the fire; but no bird should be,as I have seen them, 
pitilessly exposed in a cage, without power of relief or escape, 
to a blazing fire, or to sun, cold or rain on a baleony. They 
cannot endure the glare in their eyes. They should be very 
warmly wrapped up at night. Mine has many folds of serge 
and baize round him, and he only inhabits his cage at night. 
By day he can stretch his legs and walk where he likes, 
sometimes flying in my room. ‘These affectionate creatures 
deserve better treatment than they often receive. I have 
also two very handsome Dominican Cardinals, and duxin; 
seven years they have never been ill. With these the gran 
secret is to give them plenty of fresh water daily, seeds, 
both canary and hemp, and a piece of fresh turf at least 
twice a-week. They will extract every insect diligently, and 
ib amuses and prevents them picking their legs, as they are 
apt todoif neglected. When turf cannot be had they should 
have cold beef or mutton very finely minced, cooked meat, 
or hard-boiled egg, once or twice a-week. As they generally 
die within a year in confinement, I mention these facts, which 
Thad from the gentleman who kindly brought the birds for 
me from Brazil.—OrnrrHoLoaist. . 

P.S.—Tardy moulting in birds is like difficult teething 
with children, and requires relief. A Parrot often suffering 
from inability to shell the feathers on the back of his neck 
where the bill or claw eannot reach, these should be very 
gently shelled between the fingerand thumb; while playing 
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with the bird it is easily done, and he experiences immense 
relief, for these spurious processes are very painful, but the 
greatest care and tenderness must be adopted, as the quills 
are very evidently tender and painful to the touch, and 
irritate the adjacent skin; so of the cheeks and breast, which 
I shell always, and below the beak. 


REMOVING OLD COMBS. 


Waice is the best and simplest way of taking out the 
combs, which are four years old and quite black, from one of 
Taylor's amateur’s hives? Shall I take the old black 
empty combs out and leave the new ones in, and how shall 
I get the bees out, and where drive them to while I take out 
the combs? I should much like to know if Mr. Lowe dare 
make such experiments with common straw hives, and if he 
does not protect himself in some way against their sting. 
He states in his last chapter that he has great faith in 
Operating on their fears. I should very much like to know 
when bees are in that state, for they often put me into it? 
—A Younc Bre-KEEren. 

[The usual mode of operating on the fears of bees in com- 
mon hives, is by what is called “driving,” and this was, we 
believe, what Mr. Lowe refers to in page 123. You will find 
a full deseription of the process from the pen of Mr. Wood- 
bury, in p. 423 of our fifth volume. In your case, however, 
haying to deal with a bar-hive, driving is not necessary, and 
a different system of tactics should be resorted to, selecting 
the middle of a fine day for the operation. You will require 
a bee-dress and stout gloves, a strong spatula or palette- 
Knife, a bent knife, some sweetened water, an empty bee- 
box, and a lighted fumigator or cigar, or some smouldering 
rags firmly rolled together. Hating withdrawn the screws 
which secure the crown-board, and donned both bee-dress 
and gloves, pass the spatula under it all round until it be- 
comes loosened, then slichtly raise it at the back, and blow 
under it two or three good whiffs of smoke, after which it 
should remain closed a minute or two whilst the bees are 
fille themselves with honey. Nest, lift it boldly off, and 
Stand it safely on one side so as not to crush any bees which 
may adhere to it, and liberally sprinkle the interstices be- 
tween the exposed bars with sweetened water. Should the 
bees take this in good part without commencing an, attack, 
the operation may be at once proceeded with; but if their 
pugnacity be not quite subdued, a second subsidy of sweets 
should be accorded them, and the crown-board replaced fora 
few minutes to give time for their acceptance of the proffered 
bribe. All these manipulations are based upon the fact, that 
when bees are alarmed they immediately fill themselves with 
honey, or such other sweets as may be at hand, and that if 
we can induce them to do this they become as inoffensive as 
house flies. No provocation short of absolute crushing will 
induce them to sting. Having proceeded thus far, the next 
step will be to sever the end attachments of one of the side- 
Combs, which must then be lifted out and stood in the 
empty box placed ready to receive it. Loosen the next comb 
in like manner, and having examined it put it in the place 
in the hive previously occupied by the side-comb. Continue 
this process until you have examined and shifted every comb, 
and made up your mind which two (if any), it will be desir- 
able to remove. There will be little brood at this season, 
and none of it musi be sacrificed, neither should the stock 
be deprived of more than two combs. Having selected these, 
the bees should be brushed off them into the hive with a 
feather, and the combs at once conveyed in-doors. The re- 
mains combs must be brought together so as to leave the 
vacancy on one side, and the crown-board replaced. If there 
are more worn-out combs to be got rid of, the operation may 
be repeated next spring. 

We have given the information you require, but with 
eombs only four years old we doubt the necessity or even 
the expediency of removing any of them. ] 


RE-USING THE COMBS IN DESERTED HIVES. 

I waAvE a nine-irame-hive that was deserted by its tenants 
last autumn, the runaways leaving the frames filled with 
comb containine much of bee-bread and some sealed honey. 


The box being left for some time without inspection, I now find | 


that all the combs are more or less mildewed, and the bee- 
bread, where not covered with mildew, has a moist watery 
appearance as though from fermentation. Would there be 
any danger attending the use of the combs? Is there any 
means of cleansing them? or if used would the process of 
cleansing by the bees themselves be more troublesome te 
them than profitable to—L. G.? 
| [If there be no foul brood in your deserted combs they 
| may very probably still be made useful. Remove immediately 
as much of the mildew as possible by brushing their surfaces 
lightly with a soft brush, pick out any dead bees there may be 
in the cells, and then put the whole carefully away in a dry 
place out of the reach of mice, moths, or other vermin, until 
wanted for use. | 


OBTAINING THE MOST HONEY. 


I wAvyE five stocks of bees—two in Woodbury frame hives, 
two in straw skeps, and one in an old-fashioned box. 

The two in the Woodbury hives and one ina straw skep, 
haying a flat top and a super to fit, are swarms of last year, 
the other two are older. As far as I can see there are plenty 
of bees having large stocks of honey in each. 

Now, I want all the honey I can possibly obtain this 
season. Will you kindly advise me how to proceed to 
attain that end ? 

I tried putting small boxes on the top last season, but 
failed as they were always filled with brood.—Novicr. 


[You cannot do better than put the usual sized supers on 
your Woodbury hives. These will hold about 25 lbs. each, 
and, if rapidly filled before the honey season be over, may 
either be removed and others substituted or raised on 
square wooden frames or boxes, without either top or bottom, 
from 3 to 5 inches deep, and of the same diameter as 
the supers. Side communication is preferable, as tending 
to prevent the queen ascending and breeding in supers. 
Full-sized supers should also be put upon such of the straw 
hives as will admit of it, and the others may be permitted 
to swarm. When the honey harvest is over the bees of the 
surplus stocks or swarms should be expelled by driving, and 
united to those intended to stand the winter. | 


THH REV. W. C. COTTON AGAIN 
AMONGST US. 


Mosz old apiarians will remember the interest excited 
some three-and-twenty years ago by the appearance of “ My 
Bee-book,” by the Rev. William Charles Cotton, MLA., 
student of Christ Church, Oxon, and there are probably few 
among us either old or young that have not at some time 
| sought with eagerness the opportunity of perusing it and 
thoroughly enjoying the genial style in which it is written, 
as well of admiring the profuseness and beauty of its 
illustrations. Long has he been absent from among us, and 
long have I and many others mourned for him as for one 
dead. I feel sure, therefore, that the breasts of hundreds 
will feel the same thrill of pleasure which pervaded my own 
on first hearing that he is not only yet alive and again 
amongst us, but that he takes much interest in what is going 
on in the apiarian world, and is desirous of initiating some 
experiments connected with his old pursuit. That the 
genial pen which has so long lain dormant may again be 
roused to activity, and that this ripe scholar and accom- 
plished gentleman may long be spared to investigate the 
hidden mysteries of apiarian science is the fervent prayer of 
—A DrvonsHTRE BEE-KEEPER. 


TAKING HONEY IN ASSAM. 

Lrevt. Cocx, 43rd Rect., NI., writing in a recent Num- 
ber of our sporting contemporary The Field, thus de- 
scribes the native mode of taking honey from wild bees in 
Assam :—* On the 18th April, the Garrows* soon joined 
me, and told me they had marked a bees’ nest, and would 
take itif Iliked. Thinkine a little honey would be nice, I 
said I would come with them. A naked Garrow now stepped 


* The Garrows are 2 fine athletic race of savages, who go naked and live 
in the hills. 
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out “and unslung the basket he carried on his shoulder, 
took the contents out, and put in some fresh green leaves. 
He then collected some eight or ten stems of a dried reed, 
and tied them together with a cane; round these he bound 
a lot of green leaves and a hooked stick, so that the hook 
projected beyond the faggot or torch. All was now ready, 
so I followed him to a tree, where, high up on a bough, was a 
bees’ nest. It was about a yard in diameter, and hung sus- 
pended to the underside of the bough, like a great black 
cheese. The Garrow having lit his torch, swung up the 
tree like a monkey, hung his torch by the hook to a bough 
above the nest, with the lighted end hanging down under 
the nest, so that the smoke thoroughly cleared each side of 
the comb. This done, after waiting a few seconds, he cut 
off the comb, put it in his basket, and descended. He was 
only stung over the eye in one place.” 


EARLY APPEARANCE OF DRONES. 


In my apiary of fifteen hives, one, a square box with a 
southern aspect, has already bred numerous drones, which 
to-day (Feb. 20th), although the ground is covered with 
snow, are flying around in great numbers. Apparently one 
quarter of the population of the hive consists of drones. I 
have kept bees for many years, but have never observed 
drones at an earlier period than the middle of March, and 
there is an old saying that “You may count upon a swarm 
three weeks after the appearance of the first drone.” 

This hive is heavy, and strong in bees. Can any of your 
experienced correspondents explain this phenomenon ? 

May I also ask for advice with regard to placing a swarm 
in a unicomb hive, and also in the Stewarton hive? <A 
single box of the latter being only 4 inches deep would appear 
tome tocause a difficulty. Isit possible to obtain well-made 
Stewarton hives in the neighbourhood of London, and the 
price ? 

I may here mention a curious fact which occurred in one 
of my hives in the winter of 1863 :— 

On the 28th of June of that year I had a swarm, which was 
hived and placed in a retired part of my garden; in the 
following September its weight was 24 Ibs. During the 
month of December this hive was overturned by a mis- 
chievous boy swinging near thespot. It lay bottom upwards 
for three weeks, snow haying fallen, and several severe 
frosty nights having occurred meanwhile, before discovered, 
this mischievous imp not daring to proclaim his own 
delinquency. To my astonishment the bees were alive and 
flourishing. The hive was replaced upon its stand, con- 
tinued to do well, and threw off a good swarm early in the 
following June.—Grorcr Raynor, Kelvedon Hatch Rectory, 
Brentwood. 


[There is little doubt that the queen of your colony in a 
square box is a drone-breeder, but in the absence of all 
information with regard to the history of the colony we 
cannot explain how she has become so. She should be at 
once destroyed, and her subjects united to the nearest stock. 
If the box be furnished with bars her capture may readily 
be effected by lifting out and examining the combs. If de- 
stitute of this essential convenience, the bees should be 
expelled by driving, and must then be looked over until the 
queen be secured. Should you be unable to perform this 
operation the entire colony had better be destroyed by means 
of sulphur, and the remaining honey appropriated to your own 
use; or, if the combs be new and in good condition, the 
whole may be carefully preserved until the swarming season, 
when it will prove of inestimable advantage to a young 
colony. 

Stocking an ordinary unicomb hive is generally a very 
troublesome affair, but by adopting moveable bars the pro- 
cess becomes an easy one. ‘There is little difficulty in 
furnishing any unicomb hive with moveable bars three- 
quarters of an inch wide by three-eighths thick. These 
should be ranged side by side in a box fitted to receive 
them, and at such distance apart as to be an inch and a-half 
from centre to centre of each bar. Guide-combs having been 
attached, the bees should be hived in the first instance, and 
allowed to work in this box, which must oceupy the position 
destined for the unicomb. In three or four days the combs 
will have made such progress that during the middle of a 


fine day they, with the bees, may be at once transferred to 
the unicomb hive. By means of this arrangement the 
colony may also be preserved alive through the winter if, 
as autumn advances, they are replaced in their original 
domicile. 

A Stewarton hive should be stocked by having a swarm 
in the two lower boxes united and communicating with each 
other. These hives are manufactured so well and so cheaply 
in Scotland that no London workman can afford to make 
them at the price; nor are they, so far as we know, to be 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. ] 


CRUMBLED COMBS—DYSENTERY. 


I RECEIVED recently from Germany a hive of bees in a 
straw hive. They were very lively after so long a confine- 
ment. The next day being very wet very few bees left the 
hive that day; but the day following was very fine; yet as 
only a few left the hive, I became uneasy, especially on 
percengng they showed signs of relaxation on the floor- 

oard. 

On turning the hive up, I found numbers dead, with much 
comb crumbled, and, I believe, with little or no honey in the 
combs. I immediately gave them some food in a plate, but 
as I am from home while writing the above I cannot state 
the result as to their taking it. 

I wish to know in respect to the feces which, I have not 
the slightest doubt, from the volour and liquid state, indi- 
cate incipient dysentery, what food to give them, and how 
otherwise treat them.—T. S. 


[The crumbled comb is owing either to the bees gnawing 
off the cell covers, or to the presence of the wax moth, which 
is a far more formidable enemy of bees on the continent 
than in this country. Fine mild weather is, we believe, the 
only effectual cure for dysentery, but feeding is often 
beneficial, and for this purpose we should prefer pure honey 
liquified by the addition of a little warm water, or even lump 
sugar and water only, to the mixture of moist sugar, ale, and 
honey. We have no faith whatever in any of the various 
nostrums recommended in bee-books as cures for dysentery. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Best AGE oF BREEDING Fowts (Abraham Davoson).—A cock two or more 
years old, and a hen one year oid, usually breed the best chickens. Itis 
uncertain how long the fertilising influence lasts. It is certaim one inter- 
course is sufficient for all the eggs laid by a Turkey hen in one season. 

Lice on Curcxens (Nelly).—The result, in your cise, is that which 
generally occurs when chickens are reared in a room, Nothing is so pro- 
ductive of parasites. ‘I’hey#lack air, the scratch, and the numberless little 
essentials they find when at liberty. The train oil kills the vermin, but 
when they are very young it often kills the chickens also. In such cases it 
is almost as fatal as the vermim. We udvise you to do away with your 
nursery, and to bring the chickens down stairs, Put the hen under a rip, 
in a sheltered spot, free from draught. Cover her up securely at night; 
choose the position so that if there be any sun the broods can have the 
advantage of it. Chickens seldom do well on boards, let them be covered 
ever so thickl y, and hardly ever in doors, 


WuoresaLe Price or Eucs.—I have reid lately with some astonishment 
the prices made of new-luid eggs by a writer in your Journal. I have 
between eight and ten thousand eggs yearly from fowls kept by myself in @ 
farmyard, and I find the average price I make of them is 6s. 2d. per hun- 
dred. ‘They are sent to the shop genevally every thirdday. If you, Messrs. 
Editors, or any of your numerous correspondents, would be good enough, 
through your Journal, to give me a few hints how I inay dispose of them to 
better advantage, you will greatly oblige—An OLD Souscriper. 


Wurre Dorxixo Cock’s Leas Paratysep (7. Howell).—Such paralysis 
may be the result of age, but it ismore frequently caused by a hurtin the 
back. A blow from u stone or a small switch will often inflict fatal injury 
to the spine. It may be caused by stoppage. If that be the case, a dose of 
castor oll will give relief. A full tablespoon will be the dose, 


Pouttry Foop —ANNvAL Eaa-Ppropuck (#arndoor),—Pollard is useful as an 
adjunct; but the best food for all poultry is ground oats—for a change good 
barley. ‘The best food is the cheapest. Cochin-China, Brahma Pootra, La 
Kitche, and Spanish hens should each lay 120 eggs in the year, 


Pueasanr witn Wixa Wounvep (Pheasant).—If the bone is injured, 
and if the wound is so serious as to expose the injury, we advise you to 
amputate. If the bone remains perfect, all you have to do is to keep the 
wound well fomented, to let out matter that may form, and to exclude the 
sir. If it is at all likely the operotion may become necessury, do not defer 
it too long, it is not so serious as it sounds. 

Liaunrtan Bers (Jonas Jackson).—You are quite right with regard to 
Ligurian bees losing much of their distinctive colour after death; still, as 
far as we can judge, those you enclose appear to be the offspring of a 
hybridised queen. If you will communicate your address to Mr. Woodbury 
of Exeter, ie will be happy to send you a few dead Ligurians, and thus 
enable you to judge for yourself, 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day in in ’ Clock 
aE Average Temperature Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's Day of 
ete a EA UAT RSE LEGED near London. nee Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets, | Age. belare Year 
Day. | Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. h.] m. h.| m. h. | m. h. m. §, 
14 Tu Laurel flowers. 51.7 34.3 43. 15 18 af 6 OQaf6 | 32 8) 44 6 17 9 20 73 
15 Ww Common Stitcbwort flowers. 51.1 32.7 41.9 17 16 66 2 613 9| 8 7 18 Gy | 74 
16 Ts Dog Rose flowers. 50.7 34.6 42.6 18 14 6 4 6/37 10 34.7 19 8 45 75 
17 F Lilac foliates. 50.8 33.7 42.3 16 iin! 6 6)}88 11; 6 8 20 8 27 76 
18 8 Princess Louisa Born, 1848. 48.5 32.2 40.3 13 9° 6 7  6{| morn. | 41 8 21 8 10 77 
19 Sun 3 Sonpay my Lent. 51.1 32.9 42.0 13 7G 9 6|36 0); 26 9 22 7 52) .78 
20 M Black Currant foliates. 52.1 32.4 42.2 14 GP iGue thy G3) S00 k 17 10 C 7 34} 79. 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 50.9°, and its night 
temperature 33.3°, The greatest heat was 69° on the 25th, 1863; and the lowest cold, 14°, on the 25th, 1850. The greatest fall of rain was 


1.11 inch. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


FEW weeks ago we expressed a 
hope, which amounted almost to 
a conviction, that by the purging 
of the Council and the introduc- 
tion of a purer element, the Royal 
Horticultural Society was about 
to emerge from its condition of 
inentity, and to abandon that 
anomalous course which it has 
pursued now for some years past. 
We have not been disappointed, for, as 
the season advances, and the Council, 
aided by the fresh addition it has ac- 
uired, gets into full working order, we 
eady see indications that the Society 
will yet enjoy its full meed of popularity, and become 
what it might always have been—the promoter and 
patron of national horticulture. Those who were pre- 
sent at the first of the scientific meetings, held last 
Tuesday, must have been deeply impressed with the truth 
of this statement. Not for many years have we seen so 
much indication of vitality and vigour as we did on that 
occasion. The collection of valuable new plants that 
was brought together for the inspection of the Floral 
Committee was such as is rarely to be seen in any one 
place; and the number of certificates awarded was sufli- 
cient evidence of the class of subjects exhibited. Of these 
a report will be found in another page of our present 
Number. 

After the Committee finished their work, at three 
o'clock the chair was taken for the scientific meeting, at 
which a lecture was given on the plants or other subjects 
that were exhibited and received awards from the Com- 
mittees. This meeting seemed to call forth no small 
amount of interest, judging from the number of Fellows 

resent, reminding us of the palmiest days of old Regent 

treet, when the room was crowded with ardent horti- 
eulturists, of whom the “passing fair’? were not the 
least conspicuous. 

Heartily do we trust to see the Society prosper now 
that it has started on a nobler and a purer mission than 
pandering to the lowest of popular tastes, and affecting 
to hope for success through such a medium. Horti- 
culture in itself, when liberally encouraged, has attrac- 
tions far exceeding any others that have been offered in 
past seasons ; and we hope, now that a new life has 
begun in the career of the Society, that all horticulturists 
will rally round the Council, and assist in making these 
scientific Tuesdays the most attractive, as they must be 
the most interesting, of all the Society’s meetings. We 
know of no place where the Fellows or their friends 
eould spend a more agreeable or instructive afternoon 
than there; and a large number appeared to anticipate 
this pleasure-even at the first meeting of the season that 
was held last Tuesday. 

But for one thing all would be harmonious, and we 
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sincerely hope that this, which consists in an estrange- 
ment between the Council and the exhibitors who 
object to the Saturday shows, may be removed, and 
that some basis of reconciliation may be devised, so that 
this year may be signalised as the resuscitation of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The Society is already 
under a debt of gratitude to Lieut.-Col. Scott, R.E., for 
the unceasing energy and courtesy he has brought to bear 
on a work attended with so much difficulty and requiring 
so much tact and forbearance ; and we should be glad to 
find that he has sueceeded in bringing about a better 
understanding on this subject than at present exists. 
We believe it is to be done. As in all such cases, there 
must be a little yielding on both sides—a practising of 
the old Anglo-Saxon principle of gif-gaf, and then all 
will go on well. 


LA CONSTANTE STRAWBERRY. 


Hap not the Editors said in a letter to me that they 
thought that the ventilation of the subject would do good, 
I should have remained silent. I need hardly say, that 
T have no interest in the matter one way or the other. 
“ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 

It is of no use for persons to write up a Strawberry 
above its merits, or to write it down below its just merits. 
Had it been stated that La Constante should be in the 
garden of every painstaking amateur, whose land is of a 
deep, rich, and loamy nature, not one word should I have 
said against the statement. In making the statement 
sent to Tur Journat or Horticunture, I had no desire 
to entomb such a worthy and valuable sort, when put into 
painstaking hands, and into soils to which it is adapted. 
I need hardly say that a “particular” is not a “‘ univer- 
sal,” and that it does not follow, because a Rose or Straw- 
berry does not succeed in one class of soil, that it is to be 
entombed. Even in the same garden you will find that 
a Rose that will do nothing under a south wall, will do 
well under a north one. That is the case with Paul 
Joseph here. It grows strongly and blooms beautifully 
close to a north wall. For three years the seven plants 
have done nothing under a south wall. They are now 
put back to the north wall. I may say in passing, that 
here plants winter better under a north that under a 
south wall. The rains which come from the south-west 
are driven by the winds over them. Hence they are kept 
drier, and are also less injured by radiation. 

Let me now say one word about hardiness. Hardiness 
properly must relate both to winter and summer. I 
must also add spring, when in my situation (a west aspect 
valley with a high chalky hill facing the rising sun), 
plants suffer more from the six or eight weeks of severe 
hoar frosts, than from the severe teeth of zero. I could 
not grow Pears or Peaches without sheets. These hoar 
frosts are preceded by a burning sun. Hence radiation, 
so mischievous to plants, is in the same ratio. It was 
these hoar frosts, together with chalk in the soil, that for 
ten years out of eleven destroyed my British Queens. 
La Constante did not suffer here, when established, from 
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either of these causes; but in a far less burning summer 
than the last, it suffered from burning very much. I, there- 
fore, gave it up, determining to reinstate it, should I ever 
have clay land, to which, when dressed with sandy loam, it 
is well adapted, and where treated as stated by Dr. Roden, 
it would answer well. I think as the plant burns in hot 
summers, a north aspect would be best. 

Then comes the question, Does the plant burn in some 
localities? It did so here, and, of course, it could not run 
afterwards. I was looking over Mr. Prince’s list (Flush- 
ing, U.S.), when my eye fell on something that struck 
me. The catalogue is dated 1863 ; forty-ninth edition; and 
at page 8, I read as follows:—‘ No. 156. La Constante (De 
Jonghe), regular cone, large, bright crimson; flesh rosy, 
sweet, exquisite flavour; late, burns considerably!” It is no 
wonder, of course, that in America, a dwarf-habited plant 
should burn. The silver prize cup previously spoken of as 
awarded to it in America, by the Pomological Society, was, 
of course, for its fruit, and I presume without reference to 
itasa plant. Ifa plant was presented to the Pomological 
Society of New York, it was probably a forced plant. I 
should think that it would be avery good Strawberry to 
foree, and that it would succeed very well. It would also 
be a very good Strawberry to breed from, if fertilised with 
such a Strawberry as President. 

We want in this country, so diverse in its soils, and so 
changeable in its climate, Roses and Strawberries with 
vigorous constitutions to meet so many cheeks, and of quick 
growth, and quick establishment. Anything in the way of 
a plant that does not answer to the above is of no use to 
me. Annual plantations in first-class lands, and under able 
hands, may be practised successfully. The plants, however, 
must be put in early. Mr. May, of Blandford, the best 
Queen grower I ever saw, took two runners per plant from 
his British Queens during fruiting time, pegged into a pot. 
Hence he got his annual plants in early, which, in such fine 
land, fruited heavily. I have, however, seen in his garden a 
magnificent crop of Queens roasted, and the foliage burnt 
up. Ifound here that the easiest to cultivate of the three 
recommended by Dr. Roden, was the Carolina Superba. 
It was not at all tender. The plants and “ brimmed” 
leaves were strong. I discarded it, as it did not crop 
sufficiently to repay me. So many people come to eat, 
twenty-five at a time, that I must have hardy sorts, good, 
and good croppers, 

Now, as Ihave put in Tan Journat or HorricuntTuRE 
what Mr. Taylor has said, it is but fair to put in what Mr. 
Standish says. I received the following from Ascot Royal 
Nurseries a few days days ago. It will be read with interest, 
and I make no apology for extracting from a kind letter, 
ending with an invitation :— 

“Certainly La Constante is one of the most hardy kinds 
known. Mr. de Jonghe showed me letters from Russia, 
Germany, and all parts of the world, statimg its hardiness, 
and my experience here confirms it, this being a very cold 
place. Dr. Hogg was here the other day, and coming across 
the heath, he told me he thought the wind would have eut 
his ears and nose off. I have a lot of Strawberry plants in 
the ground in beds on ashes. I have several thousands of 
La Constante, President, Oscar, Sir Charles Napier, and 
others. La Constante and President are the hardiest. The 
leaves of both are as green as in summer. The leaves of 
the others are cut in a very marked manner, and quite 
dead.” He then goes on to say, that “he has fertilised La 
Constante with the British Queen with a view to get size, 
flavour, substance, hardiness, and productiveness; that he 
bred and fruited about five hundred seedlings from La Con- 
stante crossed by the British Queen; and that although the 
May frosts injured a good many of them, there were some 
wonderful crosses with all the size and flayour of the British 
Queen, and the fine colour of Sir Charles Napier, and, very 
curiously, there were scarcely two plants alike. “I shall 
have about two thousand seedling Strawberries, and shall 
be very pleased to see you at Ascot, to stop as long as you 
please, or till you are tired of tasting Strawberries.” 

The above kindness I much appreciate. Well, let.us hope, 
then, that with La Fertile, and Modéle, and others, we shall 
have an accession to our fragarium that will stand the 
burning heats of summer and the rigours of an English 
winter. I trust that in the above article, and also in all 


preceding ones, I have not expressed myself offensively, 
nor thrown myself open to suspicions of sinister motives.— 
W. F. Rapcuyrrs, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


BRICK STOVES. 


Noruine can well be more simple than a brick stove. A 
bricklayer who could hardly set a washhouse boiler could 
easily build a square of bricks with a square opening in the 
middle and two openings in front, one for the ashpit door and 
one for the furnace and feeding door, and then a third small 
opening, either on the other side or at the top, for letting 
the smoke out; the latter if a damper is not used is the 
best, as the object is not only to heat the stove, but to keep 
the heat about it as much as possible. All these stoves do 
better if the horizontal pipe is short, say about 2 feet, and 
then in general the upright pipe will not require to be long. 

To please two or three other correspondents as well as 
“A. Q,” we will describe how to make one of these small 
stoves, say 28 inches square outside measure, and 46 or 
48 inches in height, an inch or two more in height, even, we 
consider to be an advantage. If your chimney is to be in- 
side your horizontal pipe may be less than 2 feet from the 
stove before entering the chimney. We will suppose it to 
be 2 feet, and therefore will begin at that distance from the 
wall, and also because the stove will give out more heat 
than if one side of the stove were formed by the back wall. 
Mark out the square of 28 inches, and cover that space with 
brick-on-bed. This forms the base, and the ashpit door 
will thus be the thickness of the brick above the floor. In 
the front and middle of this set up the ashpit door (one with 
a ventilator in it is the best), build up the rest, leaving 
opposite the door a space 8 inches wide, and say a foot long, 
and some 8 inches deep, and above that lay the bars and 
set up the furnace door. It will be best to have the furnace 
door and ashpit door all fixed in one. There will be holes 
for hooked pieces of iron to go in, which, carried into the 
brickwork, keep the doors firmly in their places. A fire-box, 
8 inches square and 8 or 9 inches deep, formed of fire-lumps 
or fire-brick, should be placed at the side of the bars, and 
this box with outside bricks makes it often desirable that 
the ashpit door and the furnace door should be in se’ 


pieces, as the bottom of the furnace door should be about 


the same level as the top of the fire-box. This allows of a 
facing of bricks between the two doors and round the fire- 
lumps. Raise the walls to the requisite height with brick- 
on-bed, leaving a hole 4 inches in diameter for the pipe, and 
say from 5 to 7 inches from the top. The top is best made 
of an iron plate from three-quarters to an inch thick, The 
heat rising will strike against the plate and be thrown back 
again on the brickwork before it escapes by the pipe. To 
make it more difficult for the heat to escape the front of 
the opening should have either an iron plate or a thin 
fire-lump set up on the top of the further side of the fire- 
box, and about 2 inches from the pipe, forming a sort of 
chamber in front of it, with openings ou both sides be- 
tween the plate and wall for the smoke to pass. This 
tends to keep the heat more confined in the stove. With 
this precaution, a close-fitting furnace door, and close- 
fitting ashpit door, with a small ventilator in it, a damper in 
the chimney will scarcely be necessary. In one or two 
cases where the ashpit door had no opening we advised a 
small hole half an inch in diameter to be drilled and sup- 
plied with a wooden peg, and regulating that gave sufli- 
cient draught after the fire was burning. In cleaning 
out such fire-boxes they should be damped previously, and 
then for ease, if the grating is hung on pivots so as to fall 
when desirable into the ashpit, as described in Vol. XXY., 
page 134, it will be a great help. 

Sueh a stove would be useful for excluding spring frosts 
and ripening the wood in an orchard-house from 30 to 
35 feet in length and 10 or 11 feet in width. If more were 
wanted the stove would require to be larger and the fire-box 
larger, or two stoves would have to be placed in the honse. 

The iron plate being flat an iron vessel of water can 
be placed on it. But for that in your case you, might 
have a hole in the iron in the middle, and place your chim- 
ney inside the house upon it, bringing it against the north 
wall and taking it through the wall near the top. This 
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would be a simple mode, and then you would require a 
to fit the chimney nicely. One of the best to use 
be a thin iron plate with two or three holes in the 
centre, in the line of draught, from a quarter to three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. Pull out the damper when you 
lighted your fire, and when the smoke was pretty well gone, 
it in home, and the holes would give enough of draught 
coke, and the damper would send back the heat again 
and again over the stove. Wewould place the damper high 
peek be reached from the floor. Coke only should be 
used, and broken. 

As stated in “Doings of the Last Week” lately, you will 
be more safe to keep the blossom back in such a house, and 
only use your stove to keep the frees safe from frost. If 
you do more it would be advisable never to make the heat 
higher than 50° in dull weather, and from 45° at night would 
be high enough, unless you wished to force. In dull antumns 
a dry heat will be useful. If the iron plate become very 
hot you may cover it with brick. The higher the plate is 
from the fire-box in moderation the more equally will the 
heat be diffused from all parts of the stove.—R. F. 


PLANTING A WASTE SLIP OF LAND—MODES 
OF HEATING. 

Waar vegetables or fruits will thrive on a narrow slip of 

d fronting the north-east, bounded by 2 house on the 

one side, and a hedge on the other? Last year my pre- 

deeessor planted it with Jerusalem Artichokes, but I question 
whether it has returned the seed. 

I should like, also, to have a word about 2 hot-water 

apparatus that is beginning to attract some attention in 

your pages—I mean Mnussett’s. If it is what it professes to 


be it must be invaluable to small amateurs like myself; but | 


it is quite contrary to the scientific principles laid down for 
years past in your Journal. I have been taught to believe 
by its pages that you cannot obtain more heat ont of a fire 
than there is in it, and that in warming a house by the best- 
constructed apparatus, much of the heat is wasted. 

How is it, then, that a couple of lamps should be able to 
warm 2 whole house, not to say “chapels, churches,” &e.? 
For my own part, [ have just put up 2 small house 10 feet 
by 8, and so little faith have Tin Mnssett’s apparatus that 
I have ordered about 50 feet of three-inch pipe, which alone 
exeeeds the cost of Mussett’s. Do you not think you could 
say something simple and elementary on the subject of 
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who has had much experience in such matters, candidly told 
us that such and such idea, if reduced to practice, would 
pay well, “if sufficiently cracked up.” Now, it is quite 
true that without this ‘‘cracking up” even good inventions 
will be apt to remain the sole property of the inventor. 

In heating there has been little that is really new. A 
small flue beneath the floor is as simple and as good as any 
other contrivance. A pipe from a kitchen boiler, if the 
boiler is close, and the kitchen is on a lower level than the 
greenhouse, is also a very simple plan. A small iron stove, 
especially if the sides are double, or the fire-box about 
4 inches from the single side, and a pipe through the roof, 
is also very simple; but the fire must be lighted inside, and 
care must be taken that the sides do not approach red heat. 
A brick stove is better than an iron one, because the bricks 
do not become so hot, and they retain heat longer than the 
iron, but then they cannot be removed like an iron stoves 
if placed agamst a back wall they may have plants set 
on them, or im front of them, in summer, or otherwise be 
concealed. 

We have not tried Musset?s apparatus ourselves, but we 
have no doubé that it and Riddell’s stove and boiler would 
answer admirably for small places. In one respect such an 
apparatus or boiler is better than a mere stove heated by 2 
candle, lamp, or gas—namely, that the iron, being surrounded 
by water, will never become so hot as to be unhealthy to plants 
by burning the particles of dust, and consuming the oxygen 
of the enclosedair. Ttis on this account that we object to 
the continuous use of any stoves im plant-houses, with or 
without prepared fuel, where there is not some outlet into 
the open air to carry off the results of combustion. Such 
stoves, whatever their name, are less or more modifications 
of the stove and fuel, without any chimney, invented by 
Mr. Joyce nearly thirty years ago. Such a stove would be 
useful in large halls, in passages, &., where there is a 
constant change of air from the opening of doors. In small 
close-glazed conservatories they are only less dangerous than 
frost, and might be used in extremes. In large conserva- 
tories, or wherethe glazing and the laps are open, such a stove 
would help to keep ont frost, and the continuous admission 
of fresh air would prevent any or much iniury being done, 
The prepared fuel would be an advantage in a small house, 


| and no objection would exist if there were a small pipe to 


take off the results of combustion, ferther than the care 
necessary to prevent the sides of the stove becoming too 
hot. We have known such stoves used in halls, warehouses, 
and shops with but little apparent bad effects; but them 


eee ait would be a envi to sunple full hike wa? | the air is more frequently chanced than it is possible to be 


during a cold night in a close-glazed greenhouse. Even with 
the prepared fuel we consider such stoves more dangerous 


[iif the Jerusalem Artichokes did noi flourish on the narrow | for tender plants than stoves or little boilers heated at once 


Strip of ground, fronting the north-east, it must have been 
owing io the poverty of the ground, or the confined space, 


| 


by lamps, candles, or gas, as, if carefully tended, little that 
is deleterious will be allowed to pass into the house. Hven 


surrounded by house and hedge, as this Artichoke will thrive | in their case, however, a small pipe going from the stove, 
almost anywhere. To have it nice this Artichoke should be | or the funnel above the burners, will fake but little heat 
planted every year, the same as Potatoes; for, though it | outside, whilst it will insure safety from any effects of 
will maintain itself in the same ground for a generation, | combustion. 


the tubers are noi so nice, nor'yet so soit when boiled. Such 
@ place would also do admirably for Rhubarb and Sea-kale, 
and for Lettuces and saladinc in summer. As to fruits, it 
would be a valuable corner for late Sivawberries of the 
Elton or other kinds, and also for Warrington or other late 
Gooseberries. From such a corner you might have Goose- 
berries to the end of October, and good, too, if properly 
netted or canvassed, to keep wasps and flies from them. 
Currants could also be kept there late, and the Double- 
bearing Raspberry. Late Pears and Apples would also do, 
but not so well as the small fruit. 

We can add very little to what we have said in previous 
weeks relative to heating small greenhouses in winter. No 
doubt a little allowance must be made for the enthusiasm 
of inventors and tradesmen, each of whom may rightly and 
conscientiously believe that his own particular mode is by 
farthe best. Every man feels and acts in the same manner 
every day, though he may do it quite unconsciously. There 
is a vast difference between a thorough enthusiasm and the 
lines that approach dishonest misrepresentation; and the 
older we grow, if we do sober down the enthusiasm a little, 
we also feel less sceptical as to the thorough belief of the 
enthusiast in his own representations. Not so long ago one 


We quite agree with our correspondent as to excessive 
enthusiasm im talking of heating whole houses, chapels, 
churches, &c., by means of a couple of lamps, a few jets of 
gas, &e.; but that is no reason why a couple of lamps should 
not heat a small house, no larger than a small room, as his 
own house, 10 feet by 8S. It is so well known that a number 
of jets of gas will heat a church that, im severe weather, 
where there are no other means of heating, the gas is 
lighted an hour or two before the worshippers arrive. In 
the evenings, too, the heat from the gas renders the atmo- 
sphere oppressive, and especially if there is not a sufficient 
ventilation from the roof. We quite agree with our corre- 
spondent that only a certain amount of heat can be obtained 
from a certain amount of fuel, but we scarcely ever economise 
that heat sufficiently. We wilfully or ignorantly consent 
that a large amount of the heating power shall be wasted. 
Now, in many of these little stoves, with or without hot 
water round them, an attempt is made to obtam more 
than the usual quantity of heat from fuel or fame of any 
kind, just by preventing it exerting itself much on the 
external atmosphere. We could not pronounce a definite 
opinion upon any of these little stoves or boilers, without 
carefully working them all at the same time; but our 
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previous experience leads us to the conclusion that, if we 
did not demand too much from them, we should make them 
all answer well.] 


DEARTH OF GOOD HORTICULTURISTS! 


Ty your recent report of the annual meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society Mr. Bateman is represented to have 
stated, as the reason why there are not more horticulturists 
on the Council, that there never was such a great dearth of 
good horticulturists as at the present time! 

Is it possible this was correctly reported? My own 
impression had been that we never had so many! and I 
therefore hope to hear that it was an error on the part either 
of your printer or reporter. y 

In the interest of the science pray inform me in your 
next Number, and oblige your attentive reader—J. C. C. (I 
enclose my card.) 


[Our report was quite accurate, and Mr. Bateman has 
given great offence to the horticultural community, who 
most assuredly do not deserve such a censure. We believe 
that there are more good gardeners, amateur, as well as 
professional, and more good gardening now than at any other 
period.—Ebs. ] 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Marcu 7x. 


Frorat Commrrrer.—The first meeting of this Committee 
was held on this day in the Society’s garden, South Ken- 
sington ; there was a full attendance of the members, and a 
great many interesting plants sent for examination. 

Mr. Veitch, Chelsea, exhibited a large miscellaneous col- 
lection of plants, which added much to the interest of the 
meeting. Among this collection several plants received 
certificates, both as novelties and as well-grown specimens. 
It was quite encouraging to hear the gratification expressed 
by several of the Fellows present at seeing so fine a display 
of plants; and it is much to be desired that others of our 
leading nurserymen would occasionally follow Mr. Veitch’s 
example, by sending collections of miscellaneous plants, or 
a series of such as represent any particular family. We 
would remind the Fellows of the Society, also, how much 
they might contribute to the interest of these meetings if 
they would send any plant or flower for exhibition which 
bears any special interest. Among the Orchids in Mr. 
Veitch’s collection which received special notice, was a new 
Cypripedium, levigatum, from Manilla. This is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome species; the upper segment of the 
flower white, with dark veins; under lip yellow, with long, 
brownish, narrow, waving, side petals; the foliage very 
handsome and bright green. ‘This received a first-class 
certificate. Angrwcum species from Madagascar was a very 
pretty small Orchid, growing on a portion of a stake of 
wood, and having a white spike of small white flowers bear- 
ing a conspicuous spur. Cattleya Pilcheri, one of Mr. 
Dominy’s hybrids between C. crispa and Lelia Perrinii, 
promises to be an interesting variety, and the Committee 
requested to see it again. Phalwnopsis Schilleriana major, 
with beautiful broad mottled foliage, the flowers much larger 
than those of P. Schilleriana, and of not so deep a colour, 
received a'first-class certificate. Odontoglossum Pescatorei 
splendens had a similar award. This most elegant Orchid 
is one of the cool-house section; the plant exhibited had 
flowered in a house with a temperature varying from 40° 
to 45°. Mr. Veitch also exhibited Lelia Lindleyana, white 
flower with pale purple lip, narrow upper and side petals— 
first-class certificate; Barkeria Skinneri superba, with bright 
purplish rosy spikes of flowers, which were abundant—first- 
class certificate ; Cattleya Warscewiczii, only one flower on 
the plant to be seen; Lycaste Skinneri alba, a distinct 
variety with a pure white lip, giving the flower a very deli- 
cate appearance ; Seedling Rhododendron Princess Alexan- 
dra, the flowers white on dark red footstalks, highly scented, 

in the form of jasminiflorum—first-class certificate; and 
Cytisus filipes, an old plant, useful for table decoration, for 
which it received a special certificate. This elegant and 
graceful plant, with its racemes of white and yellow flowers, 
was much admired. . A special certificate was awarded to 


each of the following plants, sent also by Mr. Veitch :— 
Collection of Lycaste Skinneri of endless variety, specimen 
plant of Coelogyne cristata, Phalenopsis Schilleriana, Camellia 
Roi Leopold; and one for the general collection sent, in- 
cluding Hyacinths, Narcissus, &c. 

Mr. Wilson Saunders had Cotyledon sp. from South 
Africa, resembling Cotyledon orbicularis—the plant pro- 
duced a cluster of brownish-red flowers on a tall stem grow- 
ing from the centre of thick fleshy leaves, interesting only 
as a curious plant; also a hybrid seedling Sonchus between. 
S. arborea and S. gummifer. This plant had beautiful 
translucid dissected foliage, forming an elegant plant for 
table decoration, and as such received a first-class certificate. 
A species of Brassavola, sent to the Society by their col- 
lector Mr. Weir, and supposed to be B. nodosa, was also 
shown. Mr. Bateman contributed a superb cut spike of 
Phalenopsis Schilleriana, with about forty beautifully ex- 
panded flowers—special certificate; Dendrobium Wallichi- 
anum, a cut spike of this plant thought to be wrongly 
named; Dendrobium hedyosmum. a dwarf plant with white 
flowers having a yellow lip, remarkably sweet-scented, for 
which property it received a label of commendation. 

Mr. Marcham, Hanwell, sent three seedling Cinerarias ; 
My. Gibson a cut specimen of Nicotiana wigandioides with 
greenish-white flowers; Mr. Standish, Ascot, Camellia re- 
ticulata flore pleno, a very handsome, large, deep crimson 
flower—first-class certificate; Camellia Reme des Beautés, 
a very reflexed, pale-shaded, flesh-coloured flower of exqui- 
site form, bright green foliage, a perfect gem—first-class cer- 
tificate ; Corylopsis spicata, a hardy Japanese shrub with pale 
yellow flowers, scented like the Cowslip—beyond its being an 
early spring-flowering shrub it has no claim for particular 
notice—and a small plant of Aucuba japonica vera, with 
beautiful bright scarlet berries. Mr. Bull exhibited an in- 
teresting collection of Aucubas, discovered by Dr. Von Sie- 
bold, many of them female or berry-bearing varieties, with 
very handsome foliage. Most of the plants were very small, 
too small to enable the Committee to decide upon their 
merits. Aucuba macrophylla, a very large, broad, green- 
leaved variety—first-class certificate; Aucuba mascula ele- 
gantissima, the leaves with broad, yellow, central markings, 
bordered with green—first-class certificate; Aucuba lati- 
folia foemina, a very dark glossy green-leaved variety—first- 
class certificate; Aucuba bicolor; A. sulphurea; A. lanci- 
folia mascula variegata, with pale green variegation; 
A. mascula angulata; A. mascula elegans, smaller foliage 
than elegantissima, different shaped leaf; and A. hima- 
laica, bearing unripe berries on long and loose footstalks. 
Mr. Todman, gardener to Mr. Hodson, exhibited seedlin 
Azaleas Dr. Lindley, deep rose, smooth-edged flowers, of go’ 
substance; Lord Palmerston, rose, with faintly-spotted 
centre ; Lord Stanley, orange scarlet ; Mont Blanc, a semi- 
double white flower, inferior to Flag of Truce. The plants 
were small, and there were not sufficient flowers to determine 
their merits ; there appeared to be nothing new among them. 

Mr. Grahain, Cranford, exhibited a seedling Violet, The 
Czar, with very large flowers, highly scented; dark, robust, 
green foliage. Some discussion arose as to its identity with 
other Violets—namely, The Giant, Devoniensis, and Russian 
Improved. It is a valuable seedling from whatever parent 
it sprung, and was awarded a first-class certificate. 

Fruit Commirrer.—George F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in 
the chair. Mr. Wills, gardener to Sir Philip Hgerton, Bart., 
Oulton Park, sent a seedling Apple raised near that place, 
and called Oulton Russet. It is ahandsome-looking medium- 
sized fruit, somewhat flattened in shape and ridged round 
the apex. ‘The flesh is tender, and has a very pleasant 
flavour. The tree, Mr. Wills says, is ‘one of the most 
constant fruiting kinds he knows; for four seasons they 
have borne good crops of Apples.” The opinion of the Com- 
mittee was that it is a good Apple, but that the flavour was 
apparently passed, and that they would like to see it again 
earlier in the season. Mr. Dwerrihouse, gardener to Lord 
Eversley at Heelkfield, sent five specimens of Bergamotte 
Hsperen, which were evidently from an orchard-house; but 
as no letter nor name accompanied them, the Committee 
did not know the circumstances under which they were 
produced. They were accompanied by specimens of appa- 
rently the same variety grown out of doors, hut which were 
very inferior in size and appearance. 
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Mr. John Shaw, nurseryman, Manchester, sent a collection 
of a new sort of tallies for naming trees and shrubs. They 
consist of plates of polished zinc, of various sizes and orna- 
mental shapes, and the names are engraved deeply in the 
metal, the space being filled with a black substance, thereby 
rendering the name clear and distinct. The Committee 
approved of these, and considered them well adapted for the 
purpose, provided the black substance remains permanent, 
and the polished surface does not become so tarnished as 
to render the name indistinct. Mr. William Earley, gar- 
dener to F. Prior, Esq., of Digswell, also sent a label for 
trees and shrubs, which consisted of thin plates of zinc 
painted white, and the name cut through in the way of a 
stencilling plate. 


After the meeting of the Committees the Scientific Meeting 
was held at three o'clock, W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.B.S., 
in the chair. The room was well filled with Fellows, of whom 
a considerable number were ladies. The Chairman congra- 
tulated the Society on a return to these meetings, which 
had always been so attractive and attended with so much 
interest at Regent Street, and then proceeded to comment 
on the programme of the year. He stated that it was the 
object of the Society now to promote in every way the ad- 
vancement of horticulture, and for this end all its resources 
would be called into operation. The garden at Chiswick 
would this year be devoted to very extensive experiments 
both in fruits, flowers, and vegetables, and everything would 
be done to enable the Society to carry out the legitimate 
objects it was instituted to foster. 

The Rey. M. J. Berkeley then delivered a lecture on the 
various plants that were exhibited before the Floral Com- 
mittee, and Rey. Joshua Diz made some observations on the 
florists’ flowers. 


WEEELY SHOW.—MARCH 11TH. 


On this ee Messrs. Lee exhibited fine plants of 
Cordyline indivisa, Davallia tenuifolia, with very graceful 
finely-divided fronds, Cyathea Smithi about 6 feet across, and 
Oncidium Phillipsii in excellent bloom. From Mr. Bull came 
asmall collection of flowering plants and Camellias Contessa 
Ottolini, a finely imbricated rose with broad and handsome 
foliage, and Raffi deep rose; also Anthurium leuconeurum 
and one of his ornamental stands for the drawing-room. 
Mr. Coysh, gardener to E. Wood, Esgq., Rugby, contributed 
a well-bloomed plant of Deutzia gracilis, Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans, and a mixed collection of flowering plants, whilst 
Mr. Lucking and Mr. Greeves sent window-baskets, bou- 
quets, and Hower-baskets filled with Hyacinths, and other 
early flowers. 


PRIZES PAID sy razr ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


I wave recently received from the Accountant of the 
Royal Horticultural Society a letter, stating “the pleasure 
which he has in enclosing me 7s. 11d., being the amount of 
my prize account for the last two shows.” I exhibited at 
the first of these shows, and obtained first-class certificates : 
first for Pears Beurré Langelier, Catillac, and Beurré de 
Rance ; second for “the best large table Potatoes, the variety 
Lemon Kidneys, a very handsome and excellent Potato” 
a copy from their report); and at the last of the shows I 
obtained third-class certificates for Apples and Turnips. 

Now, with many other gardeners who exhibited, I believed 
that I should have medals to show my success, and probably 
a trifle in money. The pleasure which is expressed in send- 
ing me 7s. lid. for my four certificates is not felt by me in 
the receipt of the money. Surely some explanation should 
be given as to the mode of payment and how itis calculated. 
if half-a-crown had been sent to me I musi either have re- 
ceived it or rejected it. Success at two shows with no medal 
and 7s. 11d. only in money will hardly attract exhibitors to 
the high-sounding Royal Horticultural Society. It would be 
well if the Society would forward to you for publication 
what is the average value of their different certificates, and 
in what cases only medals are distributed, and also the 
amount of their receipts for admission, and the scheme 
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upon which the money was divided amongst the exhibitors. 
Unexplained, the prizes are not worth competing for.— 
H. Bentuey, Gardener to Lord St. Leonards, Thames Ditton. 


I must inform you that the Royal Horticultural Society 
sent me 2s, 3d. worth of stamps for a first-class certificate 
for a Queen Pine, and a third-class certificate for six dishes 
of kitchen Apples exhibited at the Great International Fruit 
Show in 1864,—THames Dirton. 


[No remark is needed to increase the ridicule felt at such 
awards; but we rejoice to be justified in adding that an 
entirely new spirit is gradually being infused into the ma- 
nagement of the Royal Horticultural Society, and though 
why those awards were so contemptible may be explicable, 
yet we think in future there will be no need of any such 
explanations, as a much more dignified policy has already 
been inaugurated. | 


VISITS TO GARDENS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Mr. W. Botz’s, Exotic Nursery, CHELSEA. 


Ir “variety is pleasing,” as we used to be taught in our 
boy days, when undergoing our preliminary instruction in 
round hand, then ought Mr. Bull’s life to be one of unmixed. 
gratification ; for so little reverence has he for what is old 
and well known, that, save in the matter of large specimens, 
these qualities would be an absolute disqualification for any 
plant that sought admission into his establishment ; but let 
it have but the recommendation of novelty combined with 
merit, and then it matters little from what portion of the 
world it comes, or for what it may be remarkable, it will 
find there a home. After my stroll through Mr. Veitch’s the 
other day I spent a short time with Mr. Bull, and have here 
to record a few things that struck me on going through his 
numerous plant-houses. At this time of the year I need 
not say they present a very different aspect to what they do 
later in the season, and that one must not expect to see any 
gorgeous display of flowers. The mere loiterer, who can 
admire a blaze of colour or be captivated by a fragrant per- 
fume, must not expect to be gratified just now; but those 
who want to know what new treasures skill and enterprise 
are adding to our horticultural stores will here find much to 
interest: especially is this the case with what are called 
fine-foliaged and variegated plants, to which Mr. Bull is 
continually making additions, and of which many interesting 
examples are now in his establishment. 

As I some time since recorded my general impressions of 
Mr. Bull’s nursery, my notices now must be brief, and per- 
tain simply to those things which strike me as likely to be 
valuable additions to our already ample stores. Thus, for 
example, we have heard a great deal lately of the Aucubas 
from Japan, and probably no plant has had more distin- 
guished honour conferred upon it than that fine plant of the 
female Aucuba in full berry. Very interesting, therefore, 
were some varieties of variegated Aucubas which Mr. Bull 
has received from the continent, the introduction of Von 
Siebold. The golden variegation is not, as in the common 
form, spotted all over the surface of the leaf, but in large 
blotches of gold colour; and we can hardly conceive any- 
thing more beautiful than would be one of these fine varieties 
when grown into a large bush. There can be little doubt 
that these Japanese introductions will make quite a revo- 
lution in our gardens ere long. There was alsoa very beau- 
tiful golden-variegated Eleagnus. Nor must I omit the 
beautiful variegated Pampas Grass. Striking as is the 
normal character of this plant, it will receive no inconsider- 
able attraction by this beautiful and distinct variegation. 
Then there were the very fine gold and silver variegated 
Rhodeas from Japan. Handsome, too, are some of the 
Acers from the same country; conspicuous amongst which 
was A. pseudo-Platanus Leopoldi, green with crimson and 
rose variegation. Then there was a very fine variegated 
Verbena which is to be sent out in April, called Popular, in 
which the leaves are clearly marked with a regular yellow 
variegation, and having bright scarlet flowers; and also a 
silver-variegated Pompon Chrysanthemum called Sensation. 
Both of these plants will, I think, be considered acquisitions 
by those who are fond of such things. Nor must I omit 
two plants not yet out—a variegated variety of Aubrietia 
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purpurea, in which the marking was very regular and clear; 
also a very pretty Sedum of the same character. The 
variegation even descends to Ferns, for there was a dis- 
tinetly variegated form of Acrophorus hispidus, and a new 
variegated Pteris, something between P. cretica albo-lineata 
and P. serrulata. 

Amongst the rarer stove and greenhouse plants, of which 
Mr, Bull has a large selection, I may mention the fine An- 
thurium to which I have already alluded in Mr. Veitch’s 
collection as introduced by Mr. Weir from South America ; 


also the pretty Peperomia arifolia, with beautiful wax-like 


leaves and beautifully variegated. I have already alluded 
to the fine varieties both of Dracmna and Pandanus, so very 
useful for in-door decoration. Onvirandra fenestralis, the 
Lace-plant of Madagascar, will now be generally grown, and 
was to be seen here in small plants ready for distribution. 
Then there is the curious Cephalotus follicularis, sufficiently 
hardy for ordinary greenhouse culture. 

Amongst Ferns I noticed a crested variety of Nephrodium 
molle, Adiantum Féei, the crested variety of Polystichum 
angulare, and the new forms of Athyrium Filix-feemina, 
Vernone and Victorie. Lastrea Standishii can hardly be 
called a new Fern now, but it will certaimly for a long time 
be valned as a handsome and free-growing one. 

Of the numerous softwooded plants—the Petunias, Pelar- 
goniums, Pentstemons, it would be premature to speak. 
We can only look forward to seeing them by-and-by, and re- 
porting in due time; and that we may have to report favour- 
ably of many is, I think, most likely, for unquestionably in 
Editor, Clipper, Miriam, Lorenzo, &¢., we have had flowers 
of decided merit. Nor must I forget that Mr. Bull has a 
large quantity of the fine Lilium auratum, of which he has 
a consignment of upwards of 2000; while he has also been 
successful in obtaining a very clear and distinct variety in 
Lilium auratum rubro-vittatum, in which the golden band 
gives place to one of deep red, and it is quite possible that 
amongst the more recent arrivals may be found other 
varieties. From these two establishments, My. Veitch’s and 
Mr. Bull’s, different indeed in character, one nay gain an 
idea of the great amount of enterprise which the present 
taste for horticulture has called forth.—D., Deal. 


TURVES FOR STRAWBERRIES IN POTS. 


Ixy your No. 204, page 156, Mr. Abbey says, ‘“‘ Never use 
saucers, they rot the roots by keeping the soil sour; use 
sods in preference, the turves being placed on the shelves 
pee side downwards.” Last year I placed about one hun- 

ed Strawberry plants in pots on shelves in my orchard 
and cool Vine-house (seldom heated), in this manner; the 
rest of the pots in saucers. Two days after I was told by 
a very experienced gardener that those on sods would be 
totally destroyed by wireworm, and I at once removed them 
into saucers. I had four kinds of Strawberries—the British 
Queen, Keens’ Seedling, Black Prince, and Empress Eugénie, 
all of which produced good crops. My gardener is now 
bringing my Strawberry plants in pots into the cool Vine 
orchard-house, and I shall have a portion of them placed 
on turves in consequence of Mr. Abbey’s recommendation, 
some also in saucers, and a few as an experiment in a 
shallow trough of zinc filled with sand, to compare these 
diferent modes of culture.—E. 8, 

[I object to saucers on the ground of their being kept full 
of water mainly during dull weather and the early stages of 
the plants’ growth. I have found saucers more prejudicial 
than beneficial, unless you water the plants yourself, or 
have assistants equally careful. The saucers are of no use 
until the fruit is set, all that is needed is a cool and moist 
bettom to counteract the drying influence of artificial heat 
on the pots, and, consequently, on the roots. After the fruit 
is set a good supply of water is necessary to make the fruit 
swell well, and there is less probability of the plants suffer- 
ing for want of water when standing in saucers than when 
standing on the bare shelf, and they, by holding water, 
assist in keeping the air about them cool and moist, and are 
more desirable after the sun gains power than early in the 
season. I never found Strawberries do well in a wet un- 
drained soil, but find them do best in strong soil deeply 
stared which will let the water through it and out at the 


bottom. I never saw or found the Strawberry, wild or in a 
cultivated state, growing in a marsh or bog, and for these 
reasons I take it for granted that saucers may lessen the 
necessity of watering the plants, but they give a soddened 
and sour soil not congenial to the growth of the roots. With 
sods the case is entirely reversed. They furnish a cool 
bottom; the atmosphere is kept moist around the pots 
through the evaporation from the turves; the roots make 
their way into them; any one can water the plants with- 
out fear of making the soil in the pots sour; and the plants 
derive nourishment from the turves. On sods the plants 
can never be watered too much, for the soil will hold no 
more than its retentive power permits, and that is all that 
is necessary for the plants at the time. When the saucers 
are not used, or the water not allowed to remain in them 
for any length of time, then none of the evils of keeping 
them constantly filled present themselves; and there is 
less likelihood of harm when the saucers are used at a later 
period, for the sun having more power a more constant sup- 
ply of water is needed. With careful watering Strawberries 
do well in saucers, but these are of no use until the flowers 
open, and ought to be emptied an hour after watering. 
Troughs to retain water are just as bad as saucers, though 
I know both do well for swelling fruit; but the danger is 
the same in both—viz., with careless watering at the early 
stages the plants are apt to become too wet, and the roots 
rot instead of multiplying. I have used turves for many 
years, and how long they were used before my time I can- 
not tell, but I never heard of any complaints of wireworms 
doing injury to the plants. Perhaps I make the soil ob- 
noxious to them, by strewing a little soot over the rough 
soil placed over the drainage at the bottom of the pots when 
potting the plants into their blooming pots, or drive them 
out of the sods by saturating them with soot and manure 
water. Iuse the sods on which the plants are placed for 
potting the plants intended for forcing another year, and 
what is to spare forms, with the addition of one-third leaf 
mould, an excellent compost for Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, and the like.—G. Assry. ] 


VARIEGATED BORECOLES AS WINTER 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 

Witt you tell “K. D. T.” what time the Brassica oleracea 
prolifera should be planted for winter bedding, as it is 
described as being so pretty at Miss Hope’s, of Wardie 
Lodge, in your Journal of February 21st? Should it be 
transplanted according to the colours the leaves become, 
or sown at once where it is to remain? 

[Were we to make beds of the variegated Borecoles, we 
would sow in April, and prick out the plants on a border 
or quarter about 15 inches apart, and lift and arrange 
them aceording to colour as soon as the summer bedding 
plants were removed. Some of the whites, purples, and 
nearly reds, are very pretty; but there is no question that 
however beautiful they may be, they suggest ideas of the 
kitchen, just as a row of dark-coloured Beet does. | 


PLANTING RAISED BEDS—SOWING 
PERILLA. 


I ryrenp having two match oblong-beds, which to suit 
the situation, require to be raised as much as possible. I 
thought of planting one of them with Calceolaria for centre, 
a band of Perilla next, another of Scarlet Geranium, with a 
slight edging of some white plant. Could each different 
colour be raised a little above its neighbour, to produce as 
good an effect as if planted in the common way? Ifthe bed 
is much raised to the middle in the shape of a mound, the 
water runs off. Can you say how a bed would look with 
Perilla for the centre, with four lines of Cineraria maritima 
running through it at equal angles from themiddle? Would 
this style be effective, applied generally, not to the plants 
L have quoted in particular? 1 should like to know also, 
the proper time to sow Perilla seed, in order to have good 
early plants.—I’. T. C. 

[It would be advisable to plant your match obl 
in the same manner—that is, if they must pair, such, for 
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imstanee, as being placed one on each side of a walk or an 
avenue of grass. Your proposed planting of yellow Calceo- 
laria for centre, Perilla on each side, and them Scarlet Ge- 
raninm, bordered with Cerastium, or Cimeraria, would look 
very well. Unless your Calceolaria is a strong one, we 
would prefer the Perilla for the centre, as it would give less 
trouble in nipping, &c. You do not say what the width of 
the beds is, but supposing they are 10 feet wide, you might 
safely raise the centre from 24 to 30 inches. Your lines will 
show all the better in consequence. The difficulty as to the 
water running off may easily be neutralised by surface- 
stirring and then mulching witk rotten dung or leaf mould, 
or cocoa-nut refuse. We find that in such raised beds the 
plants put highest need the least watering, owing to the 
roots hayine a greater depth of soil. H you put Calceolarias 
at the ridge, they will need mulching as soon as the sun has 
warmed the ground sufficiently. Crossing and Vandyking 
such beds as you propose will also look well, especially from 
the sides. The straight rows will be most telling from the 
ends, and easiest done. Sow Perilla seed in a hofbed before 
the end of March.] 


LONICERA AUREO-RETICULATA. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM STEMS KILLED BY BURNING SULPHUR. 


On the 7th of October last, I had an accident with a sul- 
phur-fumicating apparatus which [ invented, and, in conse- 
quence, destroyed the whole contents of my greenhouse 
by the fumes. Amongst the rest there was a lot of fine 
Chrysanthemums (including the Japanese varieties), just 
coming into bloom. The leaves and stems of these were all 
Killed. The plants have since sent up fine shoots, which 
are now from 12 to 18 inches high, and look as if they would 
flower now. Had I better cut down the stems and make 
cuttings from them, as is usual at this period, or let them 
flower? 

Enclosed I send you a piece of the Japanese creeper, 
Lonicera aureo-reticulata, it had originally a smooth-edged 
oval leaf, deeply veined with golden network. It was 
Killed, or rather its leaves were, by the sulphur fumes, and 
now the leaves appear with an indented edge and minus the 
veins, or least with very small ones. Is not this rather a 
curious effect >—Sreara. 


[We are rather doubtful as to your Chrysanthemums 
flowering now, but we would take off some pieces for cut- 
tings or litile plants, and let the rest remain until you see 
what they will do. If by retarding or cutting down in 
October we could have bloom in March and April, it would 
be a good acquisition. By all means, let some, at least, of 
the plants remain, and let us know the result. 

The slip sent is so unlike the Lonicera aureo-reticulata, 
that it is possible something else has come up in the pot. 
The leaves, also, seem more herbaceous than shrubby. It 
is possible, that from shooting strongly and vigorously it 
has taken the present appearance. If so, it will revert to 
the original type as it grows older. You have learned one 
important lesson—namely, never to use burning sulphur 
where there is anything screen. | 


LISY OF FLOWERS. 


I, too, would enter my caveat, with my good friend 
“P. H. G.” (who, I am glad to see, has escaped alive 
from those monsters of the deep, into whose domestic ar- 
rangements he has been prying for the last twelve months), 
against the very loose and indefinite manner in which one 
is asked for lists of the best flowers, and in consequence of 
which the answers must often be very unsatisfactory. A 
correspondent, e.g., wants the names of the best twelve 
Pelargoniums. Now, these vary in price from one guinea 
to one shilling. If I send “Inquisitor” or a “Constant 
Reader” a list, in which, perhaps, John Hoyle and Mary 
Hoyle, and British Sailor fisure. I should be told he did not 
mean new varieties, they are beyond him; while, if I take 
the older sorts, “Oh! I have all those,” is the rejoinder. 
tt would, then, be a great help to us, when asked for such 
lists, if querists would be kind enough to say—Iist, Whether 
Price is an object; 2nd, Whether they have any of the 


flowers about which inquiry is made; 3rd, Whether they: 
are wanted for exhibition purposes, the home greenhouse or 
garden, or for decorative purposes generally. And then 
they must also remember that judges differ as to which are 
the best flowers out. My opinion may be different from my 
neighbour's ; he may admire size, while I prefer symmetry ; 
or he may think colour the main point, and I hold that 
colour, without substance, is worth nothing: hence two 
persons, equally trustworthy, may give very different lists. 
With this cayeat I reply to “R. T.” 

Best Eighteen Show Dahlias.—Alexander, white tipped; 
Beauty of Hilperton, purple; Bob Ridley, bright red; Carac- 
tacus, yellow, with red tip; Charlotte Dorling, white, edged 
with crimson; Charmer, yellow buff; Golden Drop, yellow ; 
Lady Douglas Pennant, primrose; Lady Popham, white, 
tipped with lavender; Lord Derby, bright rosy crimson; 
Donald Beaton, shaded maroon; Rachael Rawlings, pale 
peach ; Umpire, pure white, with delicate edge; Triomphe 
de Pecq, crimson scarlet; Mauve Queen, licht mauve; Lord 
Clyde, red; Mrs. W. Piggott, white; Midnight, very dark. 

Best Highteen Fancies.—Lady Paxton, red, tipped with 
white ; Coquette, blush, with maroon stripes; Countess of 
Shelburne, white, tipped and edged with purple—may be 
shown in both classes; Elegans, white, striped with purple; 
Confidence, lilac striped maroon; Gem (Stafford’s), crimson, 
tipped with gold; Leopard, bush dark-striped and spotted; 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, dark purple, tipped with 
white; Norah Creina, bright orange, tipped with white; 
Oliver Twist, purple-and-white striped; Queen Mab, pure 
white, with scarlet edges; Rev. Joshua Dix, blush, striped 
with dark crimson ; Fairy Queen, medium, tinged and shaded 
with pink; Magpie, black, tipped with white; Zebra, bright 
scarlet, striped white; Summertide, chocolate, tipped with 
white, and striped; Starlight, deep scarlet, tipped with 
white; and Sam Bartlett, deep yellow, tipped with scarlet. 

Best Siz Tight Fuchsias—Bianca Marginata, Fair Oriana, 
Guiding Star, Minnie Banks, Madame Tietjens, Rose of 
Castile. 

Best Siz Dark Fuchsias—Charming, Don Giovani, Mdlle. 
Trebelii, Puritani, Finsbury Volunteer, aad Oberon.—D., 
Deal. 


VEITCH’S EXETER NURSERY. 


Your exeellent correspondent “D., Deal,’ in his report 
of his visit to the establishment of Mr. James Veitch, of 
Chelsea, does, I think unwittingly, an act of iniustice to 
my friend Mr. R. Veitch im stating that the Exeter esta- 
blishment, so long carried on under the name of Veitch and 
Son, has been abandoned, and that the whole energies of 
the firm are concentrated on the London nursery. It would 
appear from this statement that no nursery establishment, 
presided over by any member of this family, exists or will 
be carried on in Exeter; and if such an idea were to be 
generally received, it would acs injuriously to the interests, 
not only of Mr. R. Veitch, but to the city of which I am 
proud to be a citizen. It is true that the late firm has been 
dissolved, and that Mr. Robert Veitch, for reasons with 
which I have nothing to do, has decided on not continuing 
his business at the old nursery. He has, however, taken 
ground and commenced the formation of one, which will be 
very much more convenient to Exonians and to visitors to 
our “ancient and loyal city,” being situated at the end of 
one of our principal streets, and very near to the stations of 
all the lines of railway. A large portion of the stock has 
been, or will be, removed from the old establishment to the 
new nursery, and extensive ranges of houses are in course 
of erection. 

The prospect cf the entire breakings-up of the Mount 
Radford establishment has been a subject of deep regret to 
our citizens generally; and it is with no small satisfaction 
that we find the honoured name will still be connected with 
us. A large amount of the energy, so long synonymous 
with the name of Veitch, will still be a characteristic of 
the head of our new nursery, and as with the exceeding 
liberality, which has so long distinguished the firm, visitors 
will be admitted with the greatest possible freedom, we can- 
not but look upon the nearer approach of this nursery to our 
town-walls as a great and undoubted boon. 

The extensive seed establishment, so lone condueted in 
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our High Street by the late Mr. Veitch, has also come into | of the actual facts of the case as regards Mr. Veitch of this 
the possession of Mr. Robert Veitch, and will be carried on | city. He will see that the unintentional error into which 
by him in connection with the Queen Street Nursery. he has been led, will, if it be allowed to remain unnoticed, 

I trust “ D., Deal,” will not think I have stepped out of | be likely to injuriously affect the interests of a worthy man, 
my way in thus endeavouring to remove a misapprehension | and the esteemed friend of—S. Buvan Fox, Preter. 


FLOWER-GARDEN PLAN. 


iy 


4, House. 3, Flower-border. c, Flagged Path. », Grass. 


Tre border (z) in front of the house in the above plan | next the house; then Lady Plymouth’ Geranium ; and Lo-- 
is to be planted in three lines—Trentham Rose Geranium | belia Paxtoniana next to the path. 


= 9. Crystal Palace Scarlet Geranium, edged with Golden Chain, 

The beds are proposed to be planted as follows WW'and 11, Symmetry Geranium, ef gualeteh alma 

1. Purple King Verbena, Cerastium outside. 12. Blue Lobelia. 

2. Yellow Calceolaria. P 15. Purple Petunias. 

3. Mangles’ Variegated Geraniam, 14. Golden Chain, Lobelia Paxtoniana, edged with variegated Arabis. 
4. Trentham Rose Geraniuin, edged with Golden Chain. 15. Christine Geranium, edged with Arabie. 

5. Stella Geranium, edged with Golden Chain. 16. Yellow Calceolaria. 

6 and 7. Mixed Verbenas, edged with Flower of the Day or Alyssum. ACT 


8. Trentham Rose Geranium, edged with Golden Chain. 


[Your garden is very nicely drawn (though by a mis- with Alma. We would be content with Lobelia Paxtoniana 
take of the engraver some of the beds are not so exactly | round Golden Chain in 14, and then the Arabis will do: 
balanced as they ought to be), and no doubt will look | nicely round Christine in 15. We presume the mbbon- 
very pretty planted as you describe. As you have done the | border is placed close to the house, with the flagged path-: 
most of it on the cross-planting system we would continue | way in front of it. This can only be advocated in small 
this throughout. Thus, instead of making 6 and 7 the | places, as bordersso placed always conjure up ideas of dam 
game and 10 and 11 the same, we would cross 6 with 10, | and mouldiness in the walls. Such borders, and pots an 
say Verbenas, and 7 and 1) Symmetry Geranium, edged | boxes there algo, remind one of a town garden. | 
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“WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

To husband the amount of water that falls to the earth, 
and prevert the soil from retaining more than is required 
by the plants cultivated, is of great importance in garden- 
ing. This is done by trenching the sound land, trenching 
and draining tenacious soils, and stirring the surface of 
both as often as it becomes hardened. This continued hoeing 
and pulverising the earth among plants has been traced 
to Jethro Tull; but Tull was no more its author than the 
writer of this, for he states that he met with these practices 
amongst cultivators in foreign parts. Artichokes (Globe), pre- 
pare a plantation if necessary, by deep trenching and manur- 
ing, for if encouraged in this way they will by judicious thin- 
ning remain much longer in bearing. Continue the general 
sowing of main crops according to the state of the soil and 
the locality. Make small sowings of Borecole, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Green Savoy ; also, full crops of Salsafy, Scor- 
zonera, Leeks, and Sea-kale. Advancing crops of Peas and 
Beans should have more earth drawn to them, and some 
branches of spruce fir or other material should be stuck in 
on the windward side of the Peas. MHerb-beds, look over 
and prick them up, add fresh soil where necessary. Now 
is also a good time to divide the roots and make fresh plan- 
tations. Dress Mint and Tarragon-beds with light decom- 
posed manure. Potatoes, plant the main crops. Spinach, 
Early Horn Carrot, and Stone Turnip should be sown at 
once on a warm rich border. Rhubarb, protect the crowns 
by straw placed over them. Sea-kale in the open ground 
should be earthed-up to blanch. When the soil is sandy 
and light it may serve, but should be broken fine before 
placing it over the crowns, that the heads may not grow 
crooked. On heavy soils old tan, decayed leaves, or coal 
ashes are useful substitutes for blanching. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Premising all pruning, training, &c., of trees and fruit 
bushes to be now completed, and the ground properly forked 
over between them, attention should be directed to theStraw- 
berry plantations which have generally suffered severely. 
The beds should be cleared of weeds, and a dressing of rotten 
dung spread between the rows; it may afterwards be forked- 
in very lightly so as not to injure the roots. In doing this 
spread a little soil up to the crown of the plants, which will 
assist the growth of the new surface roots. Last season’s 
runners should be gone over, and those made firm in the soil 
which are thrown up by the action of the frost, after which 
mulch the surface. Destroy all insects before the trees bud. 
Clear away all scale, &c., using a wash composed chiefly of 
clay, water, and sulphur on trees liable to the attacks of 
insects. Prepare for grafting. Begin with Cherries and 
Plums, and finish with Pears and Apples. Cut the roots of 
Red Currants if too gross. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

There are two modes pursued in the formation of grass 
lawns, the one is by sowing a selection of grasses, choosing 
those that are of a short and close growth, and the other is 
by laying down turf. The sowing of grass seeds is done 
more expeditiously and economically than by laying down 
turf, and in after years there will be no annoyances in the 
shape of Daisies, Dandelions, &e. This is a good time for 
preparing ground for the purpose. Dig it carefully over, 
pick out all roots of perennial weeds, rake the surface, and 
bring it to the level required, give a good treading, and 
then roll it with a heavy roller to bring the ground to a 
regular and uniform consistency. Having done this, give 
the ground a slight stir with the rake, sow the seed, and 
finally roll. The following are the quantities necessary for 
an acre. For light soil, Festuca tenuifolia,two pecks; Poa 
pratensis, two pecks ; Anthoxanthum odoratum, three pecks; 
Lolium perenne tenue, two pecks; Agrostis stolonifera, two 
pecks; White Dutch Clover, one peck. For very strong 
heavy soil the mixture should be, Poa trivialis, two pecks; 
Festuca duriuscula, two pecks ; F. ovina, two pecks; Anthox- 
anthum odoratum, two pecks; Cynosurus cristatus, two 
pecks; Alopecurus pratensis, two pecks; White Dutch 
Clover, one peck. Where turf is in a bad state and difficult 
to mow in summer, let it be top-dressed with some light 
soil and some Dutch Clover sown upon it. Herbaceous 
plants should always form a principal feature in gardens 


where the family is resident the greater part of the year. 
To those who have hitherto grown only the usual bedding- 
out plants and annuals, and who have to wait till midsum - 
mer for a display of Mowers, we recommend that they pro- 
cure a selection of the more showy Delphiniums, Campa- 
nulas, Phloxes, Dianthuses, and other ornamental herbaceous 
plants, Liliums, &e. For planting among shrubs in borders, 
and for mixed beds, they are valuable, while the fact of their 
affording a succession of blooms from early spring nearly to 
Christmas, ought to insure their more general cultivation, 
particularly where cut flowers and a continuous show of blos- 
soms are essential. The improvement in habit and colour 
which 1s annually taking place in the above and other her- 
baceons plants is an additional inducement for growing 
them. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The weather having become milder fire heat may be dis- 
pensed with for hardwooded greenhouse plants, unless the 
night temperature falls below 40°. At this time, however, 
and for a few weeks, let the necessary watering and clean- 
ing be done sufficiently early in the day for the air of the 
house to become dry before evening, and then there will be 
less danger of the plants suffering from a low night tem- 
perature, than when they are exposed to it whilst surrounded 
with a damp atmosphere. Pelargoniums, herbaceous Cal- 
ceolarias, ana plants of similar growth, should be kept in a 
night temperature of 45°, which may be increased a few 
degrees, if early bloom is desired; keep them near the 
glass, and at a sufficient distance apart to admit the light 
treely to their lower leaves, which otherwise will turn sickly 
and fall off. The Camellias intended for flowering late in 
the autumn should now be forced into wood under a tem- 
perature of 60° or 65°. Shade if necessary while making 
their young wood. Climbers beginning to push should after 
this time be frequently examined to prevent confused growth. 
Kennedyas, if crowded, should have their shoots thinned. 
Tpomevas and Thunbergias, being subject tored spider, should 
be well syringed to prevent that pest gaining ground. Where 
a large quantity of hardy shrubs is annually forced, either 
to decorate the drawing-room or conservatory, it is not de- 
sirable to pot a fresh stock each season, as a number of de- 
ciduous things, such as Roses, Lilacs, Thorns, Honeysuckles, 
Sweet Briars, &c., may, by proper treatment, be made to 
bloom for several successive seasons. Select, therefore, the 
most suitable plants when removed from the house, and 
give some kind of temporary shelter to gradually harden 
their foliage. Those cramped for pot-room shift into pots a 
size larger, using rich turfy loam, and towards the middle 
of next month plunge them in an open situation in order 
that the wood may ripen early. 

STOVE. 

The Hippeastrums and Amaryllids will now be flowering, 
and will require rather liberal waterings, and willsoon want 
shifting. See that their leaves are preserved from injury. 
Pot Cape bulbs as soon as the foliage is becoming strong ; 
use chiefly loam, leaf soil, and silver sand. Water must only 
be moderately applied to recently-potted plants until they 
become established; their night temperature should be 
65°, with an increase of 10° or 15° on bright days. Main- 
tain a moist atmosphere, and give no quarter to insects of 
any kind. Make cuttings of the various Begonias for fower- 
ing through next November and December.—W. KEANE. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

GENERAL operations chiefly a continuance of those of last 
and previous weeks. In the kitchen garden turned over the 
ground intended fer Onions, Carrots, ke., but the ground is 
not mellow enough yet for sowing. Slightly forked among 
Lettuces that have stood the winter, and scattered some 
lime and soot among them, Planted out also more Garlic 
and Shallots, firming them in little drills about 1 inch deep 
and 12 inches apart, and then throwing some light charred 
material over them. Run the points of the fork also among 
young Onions. Turned up sround on banks for Potatoes. 
Prepared for planting Jerusalem Artichokes, and as soon as 
possible will clear a piece of ground to be prepared for 
Asparagus, as we have been forcing rather much of late. 
Gave Kidney Beans in a pot more zoom. Prepared beds- 
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chiefly of leaves for more Cucumbers and Melons, and as the 
plants will not be ready, will first fill the frame with Scarlet 
and variegated Geraniums, either in pots or on pieces of 
turf, to be moved as soon as fresh rooted. The beds will 
then be forked over and a little addition made, as they are 
not quite high enough to last the season, and we will then 
turn out the Cucumbers and Melons from pots in which 
they will be well established but not stunted. 

The weather here being still so cold, and the ground wet 
and cold, moved the Peas sown on turves and placed between 
the rows of Potatoes into a colder place, but where they 
could have a little protection. The slight check given to 
the roots running all through the turves will hasten rather 
than otherwise the gathering period. No.time should be 
lost im sowing successions in the open air; and if this cold, 
wet, snowy weather continue it will be advisable to sow 
Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Borecole, and Savoys, in boxes 
or pots under cover, and then prick out, so as to have them 
forward for planting. 

Turnips and Carrots —Will sow Turnips as soon as the 
ground is friable, and in a few days will sow a bed with 

dishes between, where they can be protected from much 
frost, as a very little frost early in the season, though it 


does not seem to hurt the plants much, will ever have a | 


tendercy to cause them to run to seed, or make the Turnips 
hard instead of crisp and juicy, as a young Turnip ought to 
be, and then it is a delicacy. When wanted crisp and very 
early much north of London they should have the advantage 
of glass over them, and plenty of air given back and front. 
Of course such Turnips could not be sold in competition with 
those brought from Devonshire and Cornwall, but if people 
in the north will have delicacies of their own growth they 
must go to the requisite expense and labour. For such an 
early crop, if the rows are a foot apart, they may be thinned 
to not more than from 4 to 6 inches in the row, as the plants 
will be pulled when of a small size, and the largest first, 
which will give room to the rest. Gave plenty of air in fine 
days to Carrots under glass. Will sow a bed of Early Horn 
out of doors shortly. We seldom sow Carrots for the main 
crop until April, and then a piece about the middle of June, 
and the end of July for young crisp Carrots, which, packed 
in sand, are generally better than those sown late to stand 
the winter. Small ones from the late sowing are generally 
hard and stringy. 

Will sow Parsnips as soon as possible. They do not mind 
the cold if they can be sown when the ground is nice and 
melfow, and friable. For these, Carrots, Scorzonera, &c., 


the ground should be poor, deeply stirred, and what manure | 


is given should be deposited from 18 to 24 inches from the 
surface. This will insure straight roots. Those who save 
seed should now select the best specimens for that purpose. 
Good varieties often become deteriorated by saving seed 
from inferior specimens. We have seen fine Cucumbers 
exhibited, and the seed from the variety have a good sale, 
and but few specimens produced equal to the originals, 
because every crooked, deformed fruit that would seed was 
allowed todo so. The finest kinds of Cabbages and other 
vegetables often deteriorate, not so much from the age of 
the variety as from carelessness in saving the seed from 
inferior plants. Seedsmen should look to this, or gardeners 
at much inconvenience will have to try and save their own 
seed. Nothing looks better than a quarter of Cabbage with 
the plants all uniform and not a “rogue” among them; 
but how often does it happen that the rogues occupy a more 
than desirable place in the quarter. As the ground is still 
rather wet will plant another piece of Potatoes where protec- 
tion can be given them, with Radishes, &c., between the rows. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pruned trees when we could, and, a severe frost having 
threatened, stuck some handfuls of rough hay and some 
branches among the shoots of Apricots, though, as it turned 
out, the frost was not severe enough to injure the blossom- 
bunds, ewelling fast. Moved Strawberry pots in bloom to the 
best positions for light and air. Provided the temperature 
is not too high, we do not consider the air question so im- 
portant until the truss shows. Last year a great enthusiast 
took us to try and explain why his Strawberry plants would 
not show bloom. They had been brought from out of doors 
into a close house of from 70° to 75°. If they had been a 
little close for a time at 50°, it would have done little harm, 


though it is safest, when practicable, to give air at all 
times. Placed pots of this fruit, in every suitable place in 
vineries, Peach-house, &c., where heat, and light, and air 
could be given them, bringing the fresh plants in every 
instance from frames where there was just a little heat, so 
that much of a check should not be given; for a sudden 
change from cold to heat is often as prejudicial as a sudden 
change from heat to cold. In a sunny hour, waved a. long 
thin board, like a fan, over the Peach trees in bloom. In 
these slightly frosty nights, left all the air possible on the 
orchard-houses, alike to keep the trees back, and to give any 
insects that may he left the benefit of the cold. We have 
not yet been able to set out our second house, and we find 
that we are behind in many things, owing to extra work 
out of doors, planting, &c., and the weather, which hindered 
such work considerably. There must be sharp work to bring 
up the leeway. In vinery thinned and regulated shoots, and 
tied down, to keep bunches from being too close to the glass. 
Cut the remaining fruit in late house; pruned Vines, washed 
the house and Vines, and painted them. We generally used 
to tie them along the front of the house, but, to save time 
in untying and tying up again, after washing them, or 
painting them with clay, sulphur, soot, and softsoap, we 
suspended them from 24 to 30 inches from the glass. Having 
watered the back border with drainings from the farmyard, 
reduced in strength with warm water, to make it from 
70° to 80°, we fresh-surfaced it with soil and a little soot, 
and old powdered lime, and filled a small stage in the centre, 
with Pelargoniums, and the shelves against the back wall, 
and the floor of the house, with bedding plants. Here it is 
but right that we should record 
A misadventure from using dry soil, soot, and even old lime, 
under such circumstances. <A little cowdung had been placed. 
on the border before watering, the border being very dry, as 
we had no water to give it in the autumn, and did not wish 
to have the house damp in winter. After the watering, and 
the drying of the surface, and adding a little fresh soil, but 
not so dry as we wished, we applied the above dry surfacing 
thinly, for the boxes and pots to stand upon, and as, for 
the sake of the plants in them we wished the air to be 
dry about them. Nothing suffered except some nice boxes 
of Calceolaria amplexicaulis, which we found did not quite 
like the rough treatment we gave to other Calceolarias in a 
cold pit, and which, therefore, we kept, where it was possible 
to give a little fire heat—in this late vinery, indeed. In 
clearing the house they were removed to an earth-pit, and 
protected for a couple of nights; but as we had several 
times had them nibbled by mice in such cireumstances, we 
yeturned them into the house, placing the boxes on the 
floor. In the morning many of the leaves looked as if they 
had been sprinkled with hot water, or scalded, and we expect 
that some of the plants will die. The ammonia from, the 
manure water, and the soot together, had been too much 
for them. The house had a rather strong smell in the 
morning. Most likely, too, the little lime, which we thought 
as mild as chalk, and used for its dryness, had some acridity 
left, and probably, also, some of it was still quick. Among 
the hundreds, or rather thousands, of other plants in the 
house, nothing seemed to suffer in the least except these 
Calceolarias. Even a few new sorts of other Calceolarias 
suffered little or nothing. It is right to add that the 
Amplexicaulis Calceolarias, from standing a long way from 
the glass, and being a little shaded, were a little drawn and 
tender, in fact we intended topping them for cuttings. We 
mention the cireumstance as a caution, to be careful of the 
application of soot in confined places. The soot was very’ 
fresh and good. We have not a doubt that the injury was 
entirely owing to the ammonia given off. One of our young 
men states that he once saw a large frame of nice plants of 
Perilla destroyed in a night from fresh soot having been 
strewn slightly over the mild sweet hotbed in which they’ 
were growing. It is well known that the fumes from manure 
water in evaporating pans, and thefumes of sulphur from hot- 
water pipes, that would not incommode Vines and Peaches, 
would soon curl up the fronds of the more tender Perns. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. e 
Did little out of doors except routine. Will set to work 
among herbaceous plants and shrubs as soon as possible, 
Roses, prune as stated last week. Lately we noticed the 
layering and pegging-down Moss and Provence Roses. ‘This, 
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more than a generation ago, used to be done with fine effect 
om the terraces at Valleyfield, under the management of the 
late Mr. Stewart, who along with such worthies as the 
Messrs. Beattie of Scone, McDonald of Dalkeith, McNab of 
Edinburgh, Bishop of Methven, &c., constituted the aristo- 
cracy of Scottish gardeners in our boyhood; when Donald 
Beaton studied at Perth when other men slept, and im- 
proved himself under Barnet with the greater advantages 
for selfculture which Edinburgh afforded. These Roses were 
richly manured every year; the shoots were thinned-out in 
Summer, leaving from three to five or more of the strongest 
to a plant. These would generally grow from 3 to 5 feet, 
or more in length. In autumn the old shoots were cut clean 
out, the ground manured and forked over, the points of 
these lone shoots nipped off, and then pegged-down pretty 
close to the ground, and almost every bud threw up next 
season a stubby short flowering-shoot, making almost a 
carpet of splendid Roses. We have never seen the system 


so thoroughly carried ont since, though it has frequently 


been practised by ourselves and others. These carpets of 
Roses never cross our memory without bringing to our mind 
the slim form of the good, kind-hearted, clever old man who 
generally did the pruning and the pegging with a neatness 
and artistic finish that the young blue aprons could scarcely 
hope to imitate. With all his neat handedness and goodness 
of heart our old friend had a dash of the eccentric, which 
seemed to have prevented him taking a suitable social posi- 
on. What was rather uncommon then, in his very youne 
days he had cone to London, no doubt to obtain a share of 
the Seotch good things that went there: but he did not 
succeed, came back, and ended his days at Valleyfield as a 
garden labourer. This story of Roses will not be without 
lis use if it lead our youne brethren, who often must live 
with but little society, studiously to refrain from cultivating 
am eccentricity of manner, address, or action, as this eccen- 
ticity has caused the wreck of the social standing of many 
a clever man, besides good, happy Robert Horn. 


Gave plenty of air when the weather would it to | 
Ca pl ty wo permit to 


in cold pit to fit them for going out of doors 
under the protection of mats, branches, &e. Protected 
earth-beds from rains that the soil may be dry for Gera- 
niums.— Gaye manure water to Cinerarias, Primroses, 
Camellias, Azaleas, &c., the latter weak. Looked to forced 
flowers, bulbs, &e. Proceeded with potting all kinds of 
plants; the useful in the shape of Strawberries contend- 
ing for space with flowering plants and beddine plants. 
Examined Caladiums that were fresh potted and placed on 
a slight hotbed, and find they will soon want fresh potting. 
Tf roots are well encouraged now, the leaves will be sure fo 
come fine afterwards. Started Begonias, Gesneras, Achi- 
menes, &c., below Vines, and when fairly in leaf, or showine 
leaf, will fresh pot. Proceeded with cuttings, and sowing 
tender and halfiender annuals, in the way frequently ad- 
vised, but which we suppose we must soon repeat if we 
would please some of our readers, who tell us that we write 
as if all were readers from the beginning, and also that we 
haye neglected window gardening of late. In the mean- 
tame we would say to all intended cultivators of the Perilla 
and Amaranthus melancholicus ruber: Sow the seeds and 
place in a mild sweet hotbed before the middle or the 25th 
of this month, and harden-off as soon as possible. If larger 
plants and stunted, they will not thrive so well as younger 
Plants not stunted. The Amaranthus makes a fine shade 
With the Perilla, and few plants soften down so well the 
bright creamy yellow of the Calceolaria amplexicaulis. Our 
place is rather too cold and exposed for it. If seedling 
Lobelias, &c., are up, be careful to prick off before they be 
too close together and damp off. 

Other plants much the same as in previous weeks. We 
would particularly wish the growers of fine Pelargoniums to 
be careful to give air so carly in the morning that the leaves 
may all be dry before the sun strikes them, and also that 
the plants will do better if the pots are set on boards, than 
om any other substance; ashes, earth, sand, &e., being the 
worst.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


London Seed Company, 68, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
London.—General Price Current of Farm Seeds. 


J. C2 Wheeler & Son, Gloucester.— Wheeler's Little Book on 
Grasses, and Priced List of Farm Seeds. 

William Paul, Waltham Cross.—Spring Catalogue of New 
Roses, Geraniwms,' Hollyhocks, Dahlias, fc. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Manrcu 11. 


The supply of Greens and other out-door produce continues rather short, 
and the quotations of last week are fully maintained. Apples are still very 
plentifal, other fruit sufficient for the demand. Forced Strawberries are 
selling at 3s. 6d. per ounce ; and some new Grapes may also be had. Of the 
old there is still a good supply. Continental importations are well kept up, 
and comprise the same articles as mentioned in previous reports. Of Pota- 
toes there is a heavy stock. 


sd sad sd s.d 

2 Otet 0 0 O0to0 0 

0000 00.00 

21D, Dj Dad 00600 

14 0 20 0 5 0 10 0 

0000 enc 00.00 

0 0 O Oj Pears (Kitchen)...bush. 5 0 10 0 

eo O00 dessert... oz. 3 0 6 O 

40 0 O Oj] Pine Apples .b. 10 0 12 0 

Cobs do. 50 0 60 0} Plums....... sieve 0 0 00 

Gooseberries ..}sieve 0 0 0 0| Pomegranates......each 0 0 6 0 

Grapes, Hamburghslb 7 0 12 0 i 00o0 00 

Muscats... 00.600 00 00 

Lemons ..... aoe 5 0 10 0 14 0 20 0 
VEGETABLES. 

a. dos. d s:d. 8. @ 

Artichokes . 0 tto0 6 0 3t00 6 

Asparagus .. $0 Ro 00 00 

00 00 16 2°6 

2 6 + 0} Mustd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 0 

1 0 3 O} Onions ..........bushel 6 0 8 0 

20 30 pickling ..... 06 08 

30640 36598 

0000 09 210 

0000 00 00 

aar8sce 0 7 O10 26 40 

Cauliflower .........doz 2 0 6 0 10 2 90 

Celery ............bundie 2 9 3 0 06 10 

= 1.0 150 30 00 

26 30 16 30 

eceseee 03 00 40 690 

Garlic and Shallots, 1b. 0 8 0 0 00 00 

Herbs «bunch 9 3 0 0 05 08 

bundle 2 6 4 0 D0" “Bo 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 


| ** We request that no one will write privately to the de- 


partmental writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 


doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horéicul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


LinivM LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM CULTURE (G. Wagner).—A six or seyen 
inch pot will do for a strong bulb of this Lilium. Drain the pot well, and on 
that place some rough peat and loam, filling the pot about half full. On 
this set the bulbs, and just cover all except the point, and then sef the pots 
under your stage on the Soor, and give little water until the stem begins to 
move; then bring them into the light, and earth up as the stem grows. After 
the end of May a sheltered place out of doors will suit them as well as the 
greenhouse or cold pit. When growing freely they require plenty of water. 

SEEDS From New Zeatanp (P. C. A.).—Pitiosporum tenuifolium is an 
evergreen greenhouse shrub, growing about 3 or 4 feet high, having, if we 
remember aright, yellowish white flowers in April and May. It does 
well in a compost of sandy peat two-thirds, and sandy loam one-third, with 
a free admixture of silver sand. Edwardsia grandtflora is a deciduous or 
sub-evergreen shrab, hardy in some situations against walls with south or 
south-west aspects, but is at the best a half hardy plant requiring protection 
in winter. It has yellowish flowers in Mzy and June, and attains a height 
of 6, 10, and occasionally 12 feet. Tt requires a sandy peat soil. Podocarpus 
Jerruginea much resembles a Yew, with much wider leaves. It is a half- 
hardy tree. Eucalyptus globulus is an evergreen tree, attaining a height of 
100 or more feet, and is not hardy, nor are the others named, all beme 
half-hardy plants, and doing best in a cool greenhouse, or a house from 
which frost is barely excluded. We do not know the others heen a 
describe them. The seeds of all would be best steeped in water at 100° for 
twenty-four hours before sowing, which may be done at once in a compost 
of sandy peatand loam. Cover the seeds lightly, no deeper than their own 
diameter, place the pots in a little bottom heat, and when the seedlings are 
fairly up gradually harden off and grow on in a greenhouse, potting them 
singly into small pots when sufficiently large to handle. 
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ALLAMANDA GRANDIFLORA AND IMPATIENS HooKERIANA CuntuRE (A Dart- 
ford Reader).—The Allamanda had better be potted at once, giving it a 
liberal shift, say from an 8-inch into a 12-inch pot, draining*the pot well. 
Impatiens Hookeriana should be potted, when it commences to grow, in 
a compost of turfy peat, loam, and leaf mould, in equal parts, with a free 
admixture of silver sand. It should be grown in a moist atmosphere, bo 
kept near the glass, and never haye a sodden and sour soilaboutit. Whilst it 
is growing the soil should be kept well supplied with water, and good drainage 
should be provided; but when it has bloomed it should not be so freely 
waterec, and water should be gradually withheld until the plant goes to 


rest, when the soil should be kept moderately dry until growth recommences. 
It is a stove plant. 


Datura arnporea Pronine (MV. F.).—This fine old plant should have the 
shoots well cut in, and if the wood was well ripened they may be cut to 
two eyes, always pruning 80 as to secure a well-shaped plant. 


~ Feenery Apsorsinc Dwectrnc-nousr (HM. I. P.).—Judging from your 
plan, we think your proposed situation for a fernery for half-hardy Ferns 
would answer admirably; but instead of haying it 8 feet square we would 
carry it 4 feet towards the garden, or to the end of the house in that direc- 
tion. The circle, we presume, is intended to show the position of a pipe to 
conduct the water from the roof, which we would carry into a cistern within 
the house, so as to haye water always at hand ready aired to water the 
house. In the direction of the door from the house it might be extended 
4 feet more, making it 16 feet long, and by adding 2 feet to the width there 
would be room for a walk 4 feet wide for access to the garden. We would 
have the walls of brick or stone, to correspond with the house, no front 
lights, a lean-to roof, and glass ends. Two lights or windows, one at cach 
end at the highest point, and hung in the middle, wonld be ample ventila- 
tion, and there would be a savingin having theroof without moveable lights. 
The front might consist of rock stones as high as the wall, and extend- 
ing into the house a distance of 3 feet, and with a little taste in the forma- 
tion this would be a pleasing feature. The openings between the stones 
being filled with a suitable soil, would hold more and a greater variety of 
Ferns than four times the space were it shelved or staged and the plants 
grown in pots ; the rockwork would be, besides, a much more natural feature. 
Opposite the drawing-room window you could introduce a dropping well, 
small cascade having water dripping over the stones, or a fountain with a 
basin for gold fish. This would be an admirable place for the less hardy 
and more desirable kinds of the British and hardy exotic Ferns. The 
rockery would extend along the front and both ends of the house, allowing 
for the door at one end as proposed. A three-feet walk next this will leave 
a@ space of 4 feet at back to dispose of. Were it not contiguous to the 
house we should haye no hesitation in forming a rockery there to corre- 
spond with that in front, and this would look best though it might render 
the walldamp. We should therefore advise you to have a stage there, and 
grow the plants in pots, taking the hot-water pipes beneath it. If the space 
at back were formed into a rockery we would not heat it at all for half-hardy 
Ferns, there being many of the British and hardy exotic Ferns that would 
do wellin it. With hot-water pipes under the stage you could grow many 
greenhouse Ferns on the stage at back, and the hardier ones in front planted 
in the rockery. Provided Ferns have light they do mot need sun, and your 
house would require no shading in summer—in fact it is just the place fora 
fernery, and is calculated to give twice the gratification of a Wardisn cate, 
which, however, is very well when there is no room for anything larger. 


ManvrinG ror Potatoes (A Beginner).—Give the ground, previously to 
digging, a heavy soaking with the contents of your cess-pool; and if the 
lants during their early growth seem weakly, pour another good soaking 
tween the rows, and repeat it after a fortnight if apparently needed. In 


a poor soil we should prefer this treatment to a heavy application of stuble 
manure. 


Vrres tn Pots Birepine (JV. S.).—You have pruned your Vines after 
they had commenced growing. If not started much move the pots to a 
colder place to arrest the flow of the sap, then take a hot iron and scorch 
the points of the shoots, and then daub them with red or white lead as 
soon as it is done, A little oozing will do no harm, but a free flowing will 
weaken the Vines. As soen as the leaves break they will take up all the sap. 


Fiowenr-beps (A Subscriber to the Journal).—We think your design will 
look very well; but as your four beds in the centre are vellow Calceolaria, 
and the four beds next them are Lobelia, edged with Cerastium, we would 
be inclined to continue the same system with the four outside or larger beds 
—that is, we would make each purple, white, and scarlet; or two might be 
purple, &c., and the cross-balancing two mulberry, white, and scarlet 
These would look very nice, either in rows of colour, or even if the colours 
were mixed. Keeping the rows distinct in these large beds would look most 
artistic. If wide enough for five rows we would place purple in the middle, 
white round it, and scarlet outside. 


Weppixa Bovavers (A Constant Reader).—In that for the bride there 
should be little but white, the exception being a little dressing of Forget-me- 
not, Lobelia, &c. At this season white Camellias, Epacris, Lily of the 
Valley, white Primroses, Deutzias, &c., will be in demand, and of course 
will vary according to the season. For br desmaids, d&c., the colour is not 
80 particular, but white should form a large portion of their bouquets. We 
may before long refer to bouquet-making, »ut a glance at the shops in 
Covent Garden Market would tell you more than a long article. Our coad- 


Ho Mr. Robson has much experience in this matter, and may be induced 
0 help. 


Bures pore FLrowenixe (7iom).—You had better keep the Hyacinthe, 
Tulips, and Narcissus us lony in the greenhouse after flowering as you can 
80 as to encourage the foliage, then place them for two or three weeks in 
your cold house, and then plent out of doors, and shade and protect the 
foliage a little at first. The Tulips if so treated will bloom next season, and 
many of the Narcissus will force, but the Hyacinths would be better of a 
season in @ flower-bed before being forced again. Everything depends on 
giving no check to the foliage until it naturally turns yellow. Your 
Tuberoses would have done better If treated as Hyacinths. It was wrong 
to keep the soil so dry. If the pots had been covered over the dryness 
would have been prevented. If yon could plunge the pots in a very slight 
hotbed, say about 05° to 70°, and cover the bulbs 2 or 3 inches deep, we have 
no doubt the buibs would start strong if they are in good condition. We 
shonld be glad to have an account of your gas apparatus. We agree with 
you that for an apparatus so heated copper or tin pipes are better than cast 
iron, but the latter we believe to be the most economical as to lasting, whilst 
the copper, &., are the easier heated, but do not keep the heat so long, 


Buaze oF Scaner (J. V.).—Good old plants of Tom Thamb Geranium 
will not be surpassed by anything else for a blaze of scarlet in your window. 


Srrixixe CurrinGs oF Mrs. Pottock Geranium (EZ, 7., Amateur, Wilts). 
—Mrs. Pollock, like most Geraniums, may be raised from leaves with the 
eye attached, or, in other words, from eyes. Take the cuttings from the 
plant, and cut transversely below the lowest leaf, and then, placing the 
knife about half an inch above tie eye, eut the stalk in a sloping direction 
towards the bass of the shoot. ‘The leaf is not removed, and the eyes 
having a flower-stalk opposite the leaf are of no value for the purpose, as 
there invariably is no eye at the base of the leaf. The large leaves only are 
available for forming leaf cuttings. The extremities of the shoots should 
be inserted, like ordinary cuttings, with one jointin the soil, and the growing 
point above. There is this advantage, in propagating Geraniums from leaves, 
that the lowest leaves, usually cut away in preparing the cutting for insertion 
in the soil, may be converted into leat cuttings. The cuttings being made 
as described, drain the cutting pots effectually, and fill them to within half an 
inch of the rim with sandy loam, leaf mould, and silver sand in equal parts. 
A little silver sand is then placed in the pot, a quarter of an inch or so, and 
the cuttings inserted about half an inch deep, each leaf being tied to a 
small stick, with matting round the footstalk, to maintain it in an erect 
position. A slight watering is then given, and the pots plunged ina bottom 
heat of 75°, a top heat of 60° or 70° being afforded. The frame haying a 
moist atmosphere, there is little necessity to water; none should be given 
so long as the soil remains moiat, and the less water needed the better, as 
the great evil is the liability of the footstalx of the leaf to rot, and the con- 
sequent destruction of the eye before a callus is formed. Shade is given 
for a few days, until the leaves are able to bear the sun; and in this position 
they remain until the shoot from the eye appears, when they are gradually 
hardened-off, and finally potted-off singly in small pots. 


Grrantums—Versenas (Yorkshire).—Best two white Variegated Bedding 
Geraniums.: Flower of the Day, Queen of Queens. Best golden ditto = 
Mrs. Pollock, Mrs. Benyon. Bedding Geraniums: Clipper, Miriam, Editor, 
Lord of the Isles, Herald of Spring. Wosegay: Cybister, Stella, Ossian 
Fifteen, good Verbenas: Géant des Batailles, Foxhunter, Madame Matras, 
Fantastic, Admiral Mitford, Faust, Beauty, General Simpson, Lord Raglan, 
Mrs, Holford, Madame Lefebvre, Nemesia, L’Avenir de Ballent, Peep o' Day, 
Ruby King. 


Porrine Rose Currinas (Felixs(owe).—The cuttings inserted in a frame 
last July, which you wish to remove to your new garden, had better be 
potted now, and returned to the frame, keeping close for a short time, and 
then harden-off by the time you remove, They will remove much more 
safely than were they taken up and planted in the new garden at once, 
planting them out in May, with the ball entire. 


Sizk oF Pots aT Frower Sows (A Subscriber). — There is no settled 
rule among horticultural societies as to the size of pots in which plants shall 
be exhibited It would generally militate at first against the success of an 
exhibition if the size of pots all over were to be individually of so many 
inches in diameter ; but if the size of pots were restricted to 8 inches in the 
case of some things, as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, &c., it would 
be a better test of the relative skill of the exhibitors, and also render it 
easier for the judges to decide as to the merits. We recollect being a little 
in doubt as to Cineravias in seven-inch pots, and great bushes in 14-inch 
pots, but on moving the moss garnishing we found three plants in the a 
pots, so that the exhibitor showed eighteen instead of six plants. In asma M! 
country flower show it would not be wise to restrict too mach, but the 
majority of the members must decide. If you want more heat add to the 
flow-pipe by all means. We have seen four or five pipes placed horizontally 
as flows and one to act as areturn. The flows willbe about the same temper- 
ature, 


Nets ovER WALL-FRUIT TREES (A Subscriber, Ballinasloe).—Keep the 
nets over the trees until all danger of frost is past. If your trees are 
vigorous they need no liquid, or any other manure. 


Pupprrwe wits Dry Cray (2V.).—Our own experience coincides with the 
advice given by ‘‘ Upwarps AND ONwanps,” second column, page 168, as 
to ramming hard dry clay outside the wall ofatank. For manure water or 
sewage water only such ramming will often be effectual for holding water 
without any other wall whatever—at least so long as it is covered by water. 
Being placed inside, or fronted by a wall of 44 inches built with cement, 
the dry clay, but wet enough to be rammed, would answer for such a pur- 
pose much better than wet puddling. 


Srorrinc Cracks In Cement (Idem).—In clay grounds where the tanks 
are large, though built in the usual manner with brick and cement, extra 
wetness and extra dryness in the surrounding soil will affect the walls at 
times and cause fissures and cracks, through which the water will escape. 
In such cases the cracks are generally too small to admit enough of cement 
to make all sound, but if the opening is chipped on both sides, say for an 
inch or more of an opening, and the sides are left rough, and these are well 
wetted before the application of the cement, we never found any difficulty 
in the matter whatever ; and so far our experience favours that of the writer, 
and is opposed to the opinion of the plasterer. A small opening, say of 
an eighth or a quarter of an inch, cannot be stopped 80 efficiently. The 
mode of connecting the pipes by means of a one-inch lead pipe, page 177, is 
merely given as a matter of economy. It would be better if all were 
uniform; but the small connecting-pipes do little to arrest circulation. We 
have heated large tanks by taking a one-!nch lead pipe from a four-inch 
flow-pipe, even though the inch-pipe was regulated by a common beer tap, 
to let the beat in when desirable. 


FLowrr-GARDEN PLAN (9, S. S.).—The design is so pretty that we cannot 
well improve it, and of the planting we may say the same, To make the 
plan complete, however, the two ends should be chain-bordered, as well as 
the sides, if the position will admit of it, and then an opening could be left 
at each end in the centre. ‘The little circles might also be planted with 
small upright evergreen shrubs, &c. No fault can be found with the 
arrangement of each of the four scrolls, but it is difficult to please in divid- 
ing such scrolls into separate colours. For another season it might be well 
to adopt a simpler arrangement, and so to plant the centre with scarlets and 
white, and the chain-borders with the same, that the four scrolls might be 
crossed with pairs of yellow and pairs of purple. This would give greater 
case, repose, massiveness, and simplicity, but not the variety that you will 
gain by your mode of planting. 


Names or Fnurr (2. WH. A.).—Your Apple is Rymer. (Zhame Park).— 
1, Unknown; be good enough to send us two or three more specimens ; 
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3, Autumn Pearmain; 4, Herefordshire Pearmain ; 5, Tulip; 6, Sweeny 
Nonpareil. 


Names op PLANTS (Clerieuws).—1, Lastrea dilatata; 2, Lastrea Filix-mas; 
3, Too young, perhaps Hypolepis tenuifolia; 4, Blechnum occidentale; 
5, Pteris serrulata; 6, Polystichum angulare proliferum; 7, Gymnogramma 


ochracea; 8, Doodia caudata; 9, Lastrea Filix-mas, young; 10, 11, Selagi- 
nellas, but impossible to name from such scraps; 12, Pteris hastata macro- 
phylla. Your misnamed plant is Aspidistra lurida variegata. (L. S. D.).— 
1, Apparently a sterile frond of Lomaria Patersoni; 2 and 4, Asplenium 
viride ; 3, Selaginellu rubricaulis; 5, Asplenium flabellatum; 6, Asplenium 
Marinum. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the 


suburbs of London for the week ending March 11th. 


| THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER 
Dare, Air. | Earth. 
: i CEE OM ra De | eS ae 
Max. Min. Max. | Min. | 1ft deep. | 2ft. deep. 

Sun. 5} 29.579 29.403 48 28 48 43 
Mon. 6{| 29.377 29.176 41 29 | 433 422 
Tue. 7} 29.574 29.479 45 21 42 423 
Wed. § | 99.755 39.597 44 30 42 42 
Thurs. 9} 29.950 | 39.879 45 25 42 42 
Fri. 10 29 980 29.564 45 St 42 | 42 

| Sal hi] 3 2 42 


7 
2 
ba 
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} Rain 
Wind. in GENERAL REMARKS. 
inches. 

S.W. | .08 Clear; drizzly ; fine but cold at night, slight frost. 

S.W, 02 Fine; cloudy; overcast at night. {in the night. 

Woe OG Cloudy, cold, and damp; rain; very cold wind ; sharp frost 
N.W. 02 Overcast, some sleet; dusky white clouds; fine at night. 

N. .00 Cloudy and cold; clear and cold; overcast; slight frost. 
N.W. .09 Fine; cloudy, with brisk cold wind; cloudy at night; rain. 
N.W. 05 Cloudy and cold; showery ; cloudy at night. 

sbetce 0.32 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 
eeeticiemisieeinie ee 
THE LAWS OF NATURE 


IN RELATION TO POULTRY KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


(Continued from page 183.) 

3. Ave the egas not affected by the heat whilst being packed 2— 
Although the jars are placed in boiling water the internal 
temperature never exceeds blood heat, and as eggs are not 

»aifected by that temperature, which is the sameas that at 
which they come from the hen, it becomes only necessary to 
avoid packing the eggs against the jars without a lining of 
cocoa-nut refuse, which ought to be perfectly dry and used 
warm for packing. 

4. How can you tell when a jar is air-tight 2—To ascertain 
whether a jar is air-tight when empty is easy enough; it is 
merely necessary to fill the jar with boiling water, and when 
thoroughly warm to empty out the water, then close the jar 
quickly with the air-tight cover, and place it inverted in a tub 
of cold water. The air in the jar, thus rarified, will be con- 
densed by the cold water. If not perfectly air-tight some 
water will find its way into the jar, which can be ascertained 
by opening the latter a few hours afterwards. This test, 
however simple, cannot be applied to filled jars as it would 
be necessary to openthe jars again. Now, this very same 
question I put to several pickling firms, and obtained the 
unsatisfactory reply that they consider when jars are air- 
tight when empty they will be equally so when filled. This, 
however, cannot be depended on as the cover may fit in 
one place and not in another, or it may not be screwed 
down so much at one time as another. 

_5. Can you ai any period ascertain whether the jars continue 
air-tight 2 

6. Which are the best air-tight jars, glass or stoneware? 

These two questions I will endeavour to answer under one 
head. and to prevent my being considered to advocate one 
principle more than another from an interested motive, I 
must inform my correspondents that to most scientific men 
and poultry-breeders it is well-known that eg¢ preserving has 
formed the study of some of the most eminent chemists in 
Europe, and that until I published, through THE JouRNAL oF 
HorricuLTURE, my simple and yet the only truly effective 
mode of preserving eggs for any lencth of time no satisfactory 
means had been discovered. The intense interest this dis- 
covery has created throughout England has induced me to 
ascertain which of the professed air-tight jars are really so, in 
order that the public may not lose their confidence in so 
important a discovery on account of the jars not being to be 
depended on. Through the kindness of an eminent firm in 
the pickling trade I have been enabled to make experiments 
with the various so-called air-tight jars, few of which really 
Were so, and all without exception objectionable on account of 
their construction. Then there came another important con- 


This, of course, was a perfect impossibility with the jars as 
at present manufactured. 

These important deficiencies in air-tight jars for preserving 
eggs have led me to invent a jar purposely for egg preserving, 
and which jar is not only perfectly air-tight, but it will show 
at a glance whether it is so, and how long it remains so, by 
means of its patent pneumatic self-indicating cap. I have 
every reason to believe that these jars will remain air-tight 
for any number of years, and that the eggs preserved in them 
will remain as fresh as on the day they were laid, and fit for 
hatching and the breakfast table. Now, although such jars 
can also be made of glass, which would have the advantage 
of showing the eggs, yet when it is considered that glass is 
liable to crack when put into boiling water, particularly 
during cold weather, it is my opinion that glazed stoneware 
is preferable.—G. K. Grvein, C.E. 


POULTRY JUDGES. 

IT READ now and then, in your paper and elsewhere, of 
a certain Poultry Club which is to dominate over local 
associations in much the same way as monarchy did over 
feudal potentates, and the change is, doubtless, a good one 
in principle. 

At the same time I do not clearly gather the scope 
of the Club’s proposed operations. Apart from the esta- 
blishment of a standard of excellence (which the Club hopes 
to settle hereafter, and which I hope it may, and that 
judiciously, so as to obtain general assent), the great point 
made seems to be the putting down of “dealer judges,” or, 
as a semi-official article has said, “‘persons who sell birds.” 
Now, in horticultural shows, the amateur and nurseryman’s 
classes are very different; but in the matter of poultry the 
amateur who does not sell off his surplus stock whenever 
an adequate price is forthcoming, is, I imagine, a rare variety 
of the fancier species. Now, if the habit of selling birds 
infallibly perverts the moral sense, I doubt whether entire 
rectitude be consistent with even occasional bargains. Why 
not disqualify at once all who keep birds the value of which 
would be affected by competition, including, of course, all 
whose relatives or friends may be in that predicament? 
Living in an out-of-the-way locality, I know nothing about 
the secret history of the matter; but it seems to me invidious 
to throw reproach on a class, and, if as I suppose, it be a 
very limited class, rather an ignoble object to put in the 
foreground of the programme. 

There is no royal road to the selection of judges. Cha- 
racter—that is, recognised skill and integrity—is the growth 
of experience and publicity. There are different kinds of 
people—tast and slow, bold and timid, vulgar and “ genteel.” 
Classification is an excellent aid to natural history, but 
none at all in choosing poultry judges, any more than the 
colour of their hair. 

As to the wisdom of special arrangements to prevent 
judges’ acquaintance with the ownership of the pens, any 
mark or indication found on a bird at once, as I am told, 


sideration : how can it be ascertained, when the jars are filled, | disqualifies it; and it is proposed to mark the pens for 
whether they are air-tight, and how long they will remain so? | judging apart from the numbers in the catalogue, which 
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might be communicated by a knavish exhibitor to givé a 
cue to a knavish judge. But surely the parties in collusion, 
if such things be, would be muffs also not to evade any such 
precaution. It is not necessary to know the number, for a 
man may know the birds. Is not broad daylight the best. 
preventive to cheating—viz., publicity and free discussion 
among the poultry-loving public? and does not the reliance 
on secrecy lead to a kind of countermining—a trial of skill 
between the party that insists on keeping a secret and 
the one that is so much the more eager to find it out?— 


EXTRA PRIZES FOR BUFF COCHIN-CHINAS. 


(Crecurar.) 


THe additional prizes of silver cups to Buff Cochins at 
the late Birmingham Shows having proved of such import- 
ance to the breeders of this variety of birds as to make it 
most essential that these extra prizes should be continued, 
in fact extended, I have consulted some of the most influen 
tial breeders upon this subject, all of whom have promised 
to subscribe £2 each; and I may add that in consulting 
Captain Heaton he most liberally promised that if £20 could 
he collected he would give £5 himself to make the amount 
£25, to be divided as follows :—viz., £5 silver cup to each 
old and young birds, £5 cup for the best single cock, £5 cup 
for the best pair of hens, and a £5 cup for the best pair of 
pullets. Thus divided, all breeders would have a good chance 
of obtaining a most desirable honour; and to enable this to 
be done the amount must be subscribed before the Birming- 
ham prize-list is published, so that the extra prizes may 
appear in the same, and gain publicity in the catalogue at 
the time of the Show—a matter so important, and which 
could not be done last year in consequence of the amount 
not being subscribed until after the prize-lists were pub- 
lished. It is proposed that these prizes shall be given for 
general competition, and you being a breeder and exhibitor 
of Buff Cochins will, I am sure, estimate the importance of 


these extra prizes, and forward your subscription at once, 
that the necessary amount may be made good. Mr. Lythall, 
the Secretary of the Show, has kindly offered to receive all 
subscriptions and provide cups, which will be presented to 
the successful exhibitor on the first day of the Show. 

Your prompt attention will oblige yours, most respectfully, 
Henry Tomson, Balsall Heath Road, Birmingham. 


[It will be evident to our readers, from the circular issued 
by Mr. Tomlinson, that those amateurs who feel an interest 
in breeding Cochins are busily exerting themselves to offer 
some additional valuable prizes to be competed for in con- 
junction with those appointed by the Birmingham Com- 
mittee at the Show to be held in Bingley Hall next 
December. , 

When it is borne in mind these “ five extra silver cups for 
Cochins” are to be allotted to a variety of domestic poultry, 
perhaps the most popular and useful of any, we cannot 
doubt but that the amount required will be readily obtained, 
particularly as we understand more than half the money 
requisite is even already in hand. It will, however, be 
necessary for subscribers to give notice of their intention to 
become aiders of this movement as speedily as possible, for 
by so doing it will allow of a list of the additional premiums 
appearing in the forthcoming Birmingham prize schedule to 
be issued in about a month hence; and it will also make it 
certain that the names of those parties who may eventually 

rove successful will be printed in the Birmingham cata- 
logue. | 
. 
SCHEDULES OF POULTRY SHOWS. 

SURELY your correspondent “ Y.B.A.Z.” wrote the post- 
seript to his article without reflection. If I received a cata- 
logue or list of prizes of the Bradford Show, which contained 
no prizes for Brahmas, and the Committee afterwards re- 
solved to make a class for those birds and to offer prizes for 

them, ought not the Secretary at once to have forwarded 
me an amended catalogue? ‘The catalogue was sent to me 
without any application from me ; and, as such, the Secretary 
of a poultry show keeps, or ought to keep, the names of those 
to whom prize lists have been forwarded, and he ought to 
have sent an amended one to all who had received the first. 


Atallevents,some Brahma breeders had amended catalogues 
sent them, otherwise there would have been no exhibition of 
that class, and no prizes awarded. The effect of sending 
them only toa few instead of to all certainly limited the 
competition and leaves it open to remark. Poultry Com- 
mittees and Secretaries should be like Cmsar’s wife, not 


only without-fault, but above suspicion,—J. Wrieur, Church 
Street, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


“Nemo,” the defender of “C. 8. J.,” has my best thanks 
for his kindly lecture'as to whatiis required to establish the 
success of anything now-a-days. TI donot find fault with his 
opinion as regards the profits poultry breeding will yield, 
and in the absence of any actual statistics of my system on 
a large scale, I can only reiterate what I stated in my reply 
to “C. S.J.’ There are, however, a few assertions with 
which I beg to differ, even with ‘‘ Nemo.” 

1st. Were it not for sanguine minds few improvements 
would ever be carried out, and were even the minimum 
profits given there would still be found many persons who 
would with just as good reasoning reduce it below zero. 

2nd. The artificial hatching can be entirely dispensed 
with in my system, as for every 1000 hens, I can rear at 
least 10,000 chickens, and under any circumstances it will 
only be resorted to to hatch chickens when hens have ceased 
to be broody. As to whether my system of artificial hatch- 
ing is superior to that of Cantelo or any other, I may state 
that I. do not claim any originality, but rest the success only 
on the well-known law of a uniform temperature at which 
there is not the slightest difficulty to hatch chickens, and 
this uniform heat can be maintained either by manual or 
mechanical means, which are well known to engineers, and 
which will be described in some subsequent Number of this 
Journal, under the laws of nature in relation to poultry- 
keeping. The failure of Cantelo, and others, cannot be 
ascribed to the hatching, but solely to the rearing of the 
chickens. Now, this is my system, and on it I rest the 
success of poultry-breeding, and though I do not intend to 
rely on artificial hatching, yet I shall entirely depend on 
artificially rearing all the chickens, whether hatched by a 
hen or by an apparatus. 

3rd. My system of breeding poultry and its profits can no 
more be judged by the present mode than railway travel- 
ling when first projected could from the old stage coaches, 
For its success it will require a staff of servants, and a sub- 
division of labour, then a good disciplinarian as superin- 
tendent, and the whole will form a piece of mechanism which 
will work with the greatest precision, and afford such sta- 
tistics as will surprise sceptics. To carry this out is a mere 
matter of money and will, whether by a private individual, 
ora public company; but the idea of an association of work- 
ing partners to attend to fowls, is simply ridiculous, and 
I doubt whether, if they could be found, they would long 
remain a united family. 

4th. If ‘‘ Nemo” will take the trouble to read the article 
on natural hatching, No. 198, he will find that I advocate 
natural hatching and artificialrearing. Has it ever occurred 
to him in estimating the annual profit ofa hen, to charge to 
her credit the hatching of one or two broods, which surely 
is more valuable than the number of eggs she could lay in 
twenty-one days ?—Guo,. K, Grypnin, C.E. 


Tue Iris Hao Trapn.—At the annual soirée of the butter 
and egg merchants of Glasgow, Mr. Patrick Meehan, who 
occupied the chair, mentioned the following particulars re- 
garding the import of eggs from Ireland into Glasgow. | 

“That the butter and ege trade is becoming of consider- 
able importance there can be no question. I will only refer 
to one item in it. Both Demy companies have run six 
steamers weekly, carrying each an average of 100 boxes of 
eggs; and I think we may safely allow 100 boxes from Cork, 
Dublin, and Belfast—in all, 700 boxes per week, or 36,400 
per year. The average price par box is £8, so that the 
annual yalue of the eggs imported into this city alone is 
little short of £300,000.” 


| 
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GOLD AND SILVER PHEASANTS. 


We shall feel obliged if our readers and contributors will 
inform us when the earliest Golden and Silver Pheasant’s 
eggs are laid. It will also be giving much real pleasure if 
they will note the advent of our birds of passage and our 
warblers. Many of us who, perforce, are obliged to live in 
town or towns, have our reminiscences. We recollect the 
note; we know the spot where we used to see the first 
Swallow; to hear the first Nightingale; and the “ Mal du 
pays,’ is sufficiently strong upon us, to enable us to enter 
fully into the feelings of the emigrants in Australia, who 
made room for each other round the door of a house in 
Melbourne where the first Skylark was to be heard. 


DOE RABBITS NEGLECTING THEIR YOUNG. 


I KEEP a variety of doe rabbits, and after they had many 
young ones, all of which lived and did well, I was greatly 
surprised to find that the next time they had litters the 
young ones were scattered all over the hutches and left to 
die. As this was done by all of them I concluded that it was 
owing to the way in which they were fed, and so it proved. 
I think if “J. N.” (your correspondent) feeds them in the 
following manner he will not be disappointed:—Oats and 
bran twice a-day, a little more than they can eat at the 
time, and cabbage leaves. Offer the does water, and when 
they have young ones give in addition a spoonful of fine 
middlings mixed with pea chaff and water.—S. B. 


SWARMING versus STORIFYING. 


WHEN your correspondent “J. E. B.” in No. 192, com- 
municated his experience “that hives permitted to swarm, 
if forward, will yield a larger harvest of honey than they 
would do if kept on the conservative principle,’ I expressed 
in No. 196, the opinion that either the worn-out condition of 
the queens of his storified hives, or something radically 
wrong with their management, had induced this invidious 
comparison. 

Subsequently (in No. 200) “J. E. B.” was good enough 
to favour us with the history and mode of treatment 
adopted with his three storified hives A, B, and C, at the 
same time quoting Dzierzon in support of his opinion. If 
the system of management of your correspondent be a 
counterpart of that recommended by his celebrated conti- 
nental authority, I, too, must subscribe to the doctrine that 
the subdivision of hives augments the honey harvest in such 
circumstances. 

I have no wish to unduly criticise the manipulations of 
any of the brotherhood, the object of “our Journal” being, 
as Lunderstand it, that each correspondent is at full liberty 
for the general good, to detail his system and experiences, be 
they successes or reverses, and, indeed, so far has this been 
carried out in “our corner” as to elicit a favourable com- 
parison with our neighbours of the poultry and floral depart- 
ments. “J. EH. B.,” however, expresses a wish “for any 
information,” and I subjoin the following remarks, with the 
sincere hope that they may assist him “to obtain a better 
result for the future.” 

First, then, as to queens, your correspondent seems quite 
alive to the importance of having young and vigorous ones 
at the head of his stocks, and they do not seem to have 
been much at fault. I may here remark that I quite agree 
with “A LANARKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER” that queens of non- 
Swarming colonies are oftener changed than is generally 
supposed. I had an opportunity of seeing in a strong 
storified stock of a friend last summer twelve months the 
queen, whose tattered wings and decrepid condition bespoke 
extreme old age, yet notwithstanding this the stock did 
remarkably well last season—a proof that this venerable 
monarch had been supplanted by a youthful rival. 

The grand error of your correspondent, and one which is, 
I am afraid, too common in localities where the storifyine 
system is neither practised nor understood, is a too limited 
breeding space. Even authorities are prone to fall into a 
like error. I pointed out before in one of the early Numbers 
of your new series in illustration of this, the absurd dis- 
proportion of Nutt’s celebrated collateral hive, the central 
box, or “Pavilion of Nature” as he styled it, so circum- 


seribed as “11 or 12 inches square by 9 or 10 deep,” and 
yet the population hatched out in this puny affair was 
expected to fill with pure honey two end boxes of similar 
size besides three bell glasses. Are the many complaints 
of want of success with this hive to be wondered at? Ne 
ventilation in such circumstances could prevent either brood 
in the end boxes or the escape of swarms. By the way, 
with a good lengthy low entrance and fair shelter from the 
hot sunshine during the working season bees are themselves 
the best ventilators. 

Need we go further for a second example than the ad- 
vertising columns of “our Journal?” The familiar illus- 
tration of Messrs. Neighbour’s shallow straw, so called 
“cottage hive,” with its three bell-glasses, to the eye of the 
practical storifyer is nothing more than a lady’s pretty toy. 

Is it right, nay more, humane, to cramp, and conse- 
quently impair, the energies of a good queen within the 
limits of a single box, keeping her wandering in despair 
over the combs, in vain seeking in her circumscribed 
breeding space vacant cells to unburden herself of her 
eggs? Can it be wondered at that she should, under such 
circumstances, quit the hive with a swarm in disgust, even 
although her condition be such as to cause her to drop to 
the ground a short distance from her hive, or, more generally, 
contrary to her instincts, ascend into the super and there 
deposit her eggs? 

It must be apparent to the bee-keeper desirous of keeping 
his bees on the non-swarming principle, that he must afford 
them breeding space equal at least to what they would have 
received in fresh hives had they swarmed, and it would be 
manifestly unjust to draw a comparison of the fruits of the 
labours of a population hatched out in the area of one box 
with that of say three others. 

But to return to “J. E. B’s” case. His first-mentioned 
hive A, he tells us, “‘was located in a 143-inch Woodbury 
frame hive” « Supered in May with a box 13 inches 
by 7. When this super “was two-thirds filled, slipped 
in aframe or eke; and when the hive became crowded a 
second frame, exactly like the first, that is 3 inches deep, 
was introduced as before, both between the super and the 
stock.” ‘In spite of the ample accommodation thus afforded, 
assisted by ventilation, the hive threw out a swarm on the 
18th June.” «The bees ultimately nearly filled 
the top bor with fine honey, and carried their combs down 
into the inserted frames, but the total yield of honey did 
not exceed 32 Ibs.” 

The cause of the escape of the swarm, and the short 
yield of honey from this stock, is solely attributable to over- 
enlarged super and limited breeding space. To aid in 
avoiding brood 4 inches is deep enough for a full width 
super, unless the space can be given gradually as in Mr. 
Fox's most ingenious “adjuster-hive,” but still that hive 
and the plan of eking supers are open to the objection of 
less or more unfilled comb, completed work being always 
most desirable, whether the comb be for the apiarian’s own 
table or the market. Had your correspondent placed his 
frames on ekes, beneath the stock instead of the super, with 
a still further enlargement of breeding space as required, 
the result would in all probability have been the retention 
of the swarm, and from the vastly increased body of reapers 
a very different honey harvest. 

The management of the second mentioned hive B was 
somewhat similar. It was located in a still less box, 11% 
by 9, and supered also too extensively “with a box the 
same size as the stock!” . . . “The bees were very 
slow in availing themselves of the room afforded them,” for 
the very good reason they did not then and there require it, 
and, as was to be expected, “sentoutaswarm.” ... . 
“Two shallow boxes were successively introduced between 
the stock and the super, and towards the middle of July 
the hive was also nadired.” I may hint that placing an 
empty box between a stock hive and an all-but-filled super 
is considered bad practice by the storifyer, as he thereby 
runs the risk of the bees rifling it of its contents, possibly 
with the idea that itis then beyond their control, a second 
super is always better placed above the filling one. 

The third hive C had an inferior queen, and yielded 30 Ibs. 
of honey, its management is not stated. 

I quite agree with your correspondent that in a district, 
such as his own, where swarms are early, the yield must con- 
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trast much more favourably than here in the uncongenial | 
north, a May swarm being a rare sight I have long longed for, 

but have yetto see. In my experience of the two systems the 
Swarming and the storifying, the latter has invariably been 
the most pleasant, least troublesome, and decidedly (from the 
greater yield of the finest comb) by far the most profitable. 

In a poor year swarms yield nothing, but require feeding, 

and the year is poor indeed that a well-handled depriving- 

hive does not make some return; in a good season the gain 

is proportionately great. 

1 a cold wet summer the immense population of a strong 
storified stock keeps up an invariably high temperature, : 
and breeding goes on uninterruptedly; when odd fine days 
occur the amount of honey then collected is amazing; 
indeed, to look on such a colony in full operation on a warm 
day to the enthusiatic apiarian is a sight most pleasant to 
behold, while, during similar cold backward weather the 
inmates of a half-filled box, continuing to swarm, instead of 
increasing in a similar ratio, have enough to do to keep up 
asufficient temperature for comb-building. 

T recollect of calling on an old farmer (a very experienced 
bee-keeper of the old school) during one of the late bad 
Seasons, and in passing through his garden asked him how 
his bees were getting on, he told me he was feeding his 
swarms to keep them alive. I then put the question, How, 
he being ina much better locality and only three miles off, I 
should be getting from while he was giving to his bees? He 
seemed incredulous. I was only quizzing him. I invited 
him to come and see. The genuine delight of the old man 
on inspecting and carefully weighing between his hands a 
handsome octagon super just taken off, and his attempts to 
raise the high pile of octagon boxes from whence it had 
been removed, the greatest bee marvel of his life, was quite 
a treat to its owner.—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


BEGINNING BEE-KEEPING. 


I peEsrrE to attempt bee-keeping, and would feel obliged 
for some information as to how to proceed. I have com- 
menced by buying a swarm of the Ist of May of last yearin 
@ common straw hive.— YORKSHIRE. 


[Payne’s hives are very good, and may be obtained at a 
moderate price of Messrs. Neighbour, 149, Regent Street, and 
124, Holborn. We prefer them somewhat larger than Mr. 
Payne recommends. 

If you want to increase your stock by swarming you must 
not putonasuper. If, on the other hand, you wish to get 
honey and would prefer purchasing what swarms you require, 
a full-sized super should be putonin April. Do not attempt 
to transfer the bees to another hive. 

A plug of hard dry wood should be tightly fitted into the 
upper end of each glazed pipe, and fixed with white lead. 

o this should be screwed a wooden platform of sufficient 
size to support the floor board (which should be of wood, not 
stone) and hive without risk of a capsize. Let the hives 
face any point from south-east to south-west, but when once 
fixed never vary their aspect either summer or winter. 
Neither must you remove the milk-pan, which is quite as 
necessary for protection from the summer's sun and showers 
as from the winter's rains and snow. | 


BEES IN A GREENHOUSE, 


I HAVE a greenhouse with a glass roof and front, south 
aspect, and a glass end with a full east aspect. May I use 
the eastern end of the house for a bee-house, making a suf- 
ficient entrance between the bricks for each hive—say three ? 

I am only a young bee-master ; having bought two stocks 
last autumn, I wish to work them this summer’ on the de- 
priving system, and J also wish to increase them to four 
stocks this season. Can I, after they have each thrown off 
a swarm, cut the hole in the top of the straw hive, and affix 
an adapting-board with super, and so obtain some honey 
this season from the stock hives, as well as from the swarms, 
should they be early enough? or must I wait until the 
second swarm comes off, if I find there is a probability of a 
second swarm coming ?—W.H. P., Ozford. 


[We have never known bees kept in a greenhouse, and it 


would, therefore, be quite an experiment; still it is one that 
we should have no hesitation in trying in such a house as 
yours, and with little doubt of its success, if the hives be 
shaded in summer. 

It is generally rather difficult to obtain both swarms and’ 
honey in the same season ; but we should begin by putting 
on small supers (to contain, say 6 to 8 lbs. each), in April. 
These will have little, if any, effect in delaying swarming, 
and may very probably be filled. Moderate supers may 
possibly be obtained from the first swarms, if the season be 
a good one, and you may also put supers on the old stock as 
you propose, but these cannot be relied on to prevent the 
issue of after-swarms. Should any such result, their stores 
may be appropriated at the end of the honey harvest, and 


the bees united to those stocks which are intended to stand 
the winter. ] 


RANCIDITY IN BUTTER. 


AmonG all your correspondents who have written upon 
the subject of rancid butter, Ido not see that any has 
suggested a remedy which I have found efficient. I always 
when setting the milk put into each pan a pinch of nitre 
(refined saltpetre) ; also in winter put water just sufficient 
to cover the bottom of the pan, and in summer cold water. 
I have continued this system for many years, and my butter 
is, and always has been excellent.—G. A. H. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Reakm Bantams ( W. B. J.).—Your Bantams, about the size of Partridges, 
without tuils, round as bails, hens buff and rose-combed, cock orange red, 
are what were called ‘‘Rumkin” Bantams, and were far more common 


yas ago than they are now. They have always been considered excellent 
ayers. 


Creve Cavurs (J. Marsden).—Write to Mr. Baily, 113, Mount Street, 
Grosyenor Square, stating to him what you require to convey to America. 

EXHIBITING ONLY ONE Game Hen.—‘' Y. B. A. Z.,’’ in your impression of 
the 28th ultimo, in his endeavour to enlighten the minds of others, says :— 
‘Gradually It has become an established rule to limit Game hens to one. 
Bradford has set the example in all the breeds.’”” Now, the same thing has 
been carried out by this Society eince 1861, If ‘‘¥. B, A. Z.” will send me 
his address I shall be glad to furnish him with prize lists and catalogues for 


1861-2-8-4.—Wittiam Invinx, Secretary, Halifax and Calder Vale Agri- 
cultural Association. 


Ecos AFTER A FREEZING TeMPERATORE (Blue Minorca).—When water 
freezes eggs will chill, and, if you were to break one, you would find a 
partial fusion of the yolk aud white, They spoil without pickling in such 
weather as we have had. 

FowLs 1n 4 Conrrep Space (Delta).—Your feeding is good; but one sod 
of growing grass is worth a dozen Cabbages for the health of fowls, You will 
find ground corn, twice per day, more economical and more nourishing than 
whole corn. The golden rule of feeding is to give so long as they will run 
after it, and never to allow a morsel tolie on the ground. They are discreat 
animals, and know when they have enough. 

Unmatep Pourrry (J. C. Z.).—All poultry lay at a certain age (being in 
good health and condition), in obedience to the law of nature, whether 
there be a male with them or not; but it does not increase their fecundity 
to withdraw him. The period at which Ducks begin to lay is a question of 
condition, after eight or nine months. The second year is generally the 
best. The Aylesbury lay soonest. Greaves promote laying. Many lay in 
the winters especially the Aylesbury. You muy safely set the eggs after a 
week. 

Frrpixe Fow1s ror Exurpitinc (Amy).—Ground oats, mixed with milk, 
are the best food; if the bird is low in flesh, and time presses, melt some 
suet, and add to it. The out-growing epur is a disadvantage. It is nota 
disqualification; but, if two birds were in close competition, it would turn 
the scales against the bird. 


M. ve Sora’s Pouttny EsvaBtisament (Chanticleer).—It is said a man 
fished in the Seine for gudgeon with such uniform want of success that he 
wrote a book proving that the fish in question wis as mythological as the 
phoenix and salamander, We have songh M. de Sora all over France, and 
we believe he is elther 2 myth, or has effectually concealed himself under a 
“nom de plume." 


Pouttry Crus (Z. H.).—You are mistaken in supposing we are partisans 
of any party in the poultry world. We endeayour to hold an even balance, 
aud an impartial hand, If the Poultry Club be for the good of the pursuit, 
we wish it all success. We caunot tell you how many remained at the 
Club meeting at Birmingham, when the vote of censure was passed on the 
judges, We only know Mr. Fowler wrote us that he and many more had 
left before anything of the sort was mentioned. 

Ligurian Bers (C. W., Kingsland, Shrewsbury).—Write to T. Wood- 
bury, Esq., Mount Radford, Exeter. We shall be glad to receive the con- 
tributions you refer to. wtet» Siam unin eT 

STEWARTON Hives.—Meesrs. Neighbour & Son inform us that we were 
wrong in stating that these hives are not to be purchased in London, ‘They 
have them at their shops in Regent Street and Holborn. 


pov bidet LD dine Bidet! eis Seal Pe han Soe ES 

Piosrye (W. Z. L.).—Any carpenter can construct one, and, if made of 
wood, the frame jointed, only resting on a row of bricks, nof fixed to them, 
and the roof covered with asphalt felt, it could be readily moyed. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


{ Average Temperature 
MARCH 21—27, 1865. edeondon 

Day. | Night. | Mean. 
Sun’s declination 0° 22’ S. } Sil | 32.7 | 419 
Sweet Briar foliates. 50.7 | 34.6 | 42.6 
Spurge Lanre! flowers. 508 | S37 | 42.3 
H, Repton died, 1518. 48.5 32.2 40.3 
Lapy Day. 51.1 32.9 42.0 
4re ok Mrpvent Sonpar. 52.1 32.4 42.2 
Golden Saxifrage flowers. SAL 34.7 44.4 


Boneee Sun Sun Moon | Moon [toons | es Day of 
38 years Rises. Sets Rises. Sets | Age. ae Year. 
Day m. h| m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| lm. s, 
17 2af6é}12afé6}19 2°18 BENS 7 16 80 
| 18 0 6}14 6] 2 3) after 95} 657 81 
16 58 5/16 6|40 3/40 1| 926 6 39 82 
jas [55 5 |'¥7 6)i2 2}°0 “31°97 | 6 21! 83 
| Tonk Siege v5 ad 6 lpae 72 | sort aapiemage ey lig? Sa 84 
} de 51 6) 2b 6) 13) 5) 42. 5). 29 5 44) 85 
} 13 |.49 he 6/43 5) 7 7) @ 5 26, 86 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 31.2, and its night 


The greatest heat was 75° on the 27th, 1830; and the lowest cold, 12°, on the 25th, 1850. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


T is often recommended 
to take advantage 
of the long even- 
ings and gene- 
rally less busy 
days of the win- 
ter, in taking 
== stock of the gar- 

den, and looking 

up such things 
® as are necessary and convenient for 

=, carrying on the business of the garden 
E during the ensuing season; and such 
advice. however often repeated, can 
searcely be oyer-estimated. 

Tm the first place, it is advisable to decide at once what 
alterations, improrements, and transplanting are to be 
¢arried ont; then to ascertain as nearly as possible what 
seeds, plants, &c., will be required: then, again, to look 
ower the stock of tools and implements, to see that they 
are in good repair, and to ascertain what additions should 
be made to them. It is of the utmost importance where 
neaimess and expedition in performing the work of the 
garden is desired, that the workman should be supplied 
with proper tools. and these in good condition, for, how- 


ever true it is that a good workman never finds fault | ; 


| 


with his tools, it is equally true that any workman, | 


whether good. bad, or indifferent. will perform his work 
better with a good tool than with a bad one. 

Now, we often meet in gardening books with reminders 
in reference to planting, altering, sowing, &e., but as far 
aS My own experience goes, I have met with very few 
instructive articles relative to garden tools. Why they 
are so seldom mentioned, is ceriainly not because the 
subject is of less importance than these above named, for 

have known instances where various tools and imple- 
ments of somewhat costly make were lying idle. or hang- 
ing up in the tool-house with rust eating into the metal, 
and fii mouldering in the woodwork, because no use 
eould be found for them, while really useful implements 
were sadly deficient. Curious as it may appear, I have 
seen various implements. including a costly garden engine, 
Totting away in a iool-house, while men were diggin 
with stumps of spades, either broken or worn away uni 
searcely enough was left to turn up 3 inches of soil. 

This would show that there must have been great 
neglect or want of judement in selecting tools in the first 
place, and though such may be extreme cases, it is not 
improbable that there are many to whom a few useful 
hints would be accepiable, especially young gardeners, 
who are sometimes apt to be taken by the appearance of 
some “new-fangled” machine, which. after all. is found 
to be simply a trap to catch the unwary. There are 
various “‘ patent ” implements put before the public, some 
of which only increase the labour. while others are merely 
simple and effective implements, complicated and spoilt. 
TF could name several such that I have tried, but it will 
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be less ividious to do my best to show what implements 
would be most useful in the garden, pointing out the 
uses of them, and giving such reasons for selecting them 
as I hope will be deemed satisfactory. 

The only book in which tools are properly arranged 

and classified, so far as I am aware, is “ Loudon’s Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening.” There we find them classed as 
tools, implements, and instruments; the latter being 
chiefly for operation—as the kmife, the shears, the scythe, 
&c.; implements for application—as the watering-pot, 
garden-engine, lime-dredger, &c.; for adaptation—as the 
flower-pot, the rustic vase, the stake, &c.; while tools 
are chiefly for breaking into and turning up the soil. 
This arrangement of tools, the only one with which I am 
acquainted, is very good, but is not what I propose enter- 
ing into at present, my object being to give a list of tools 
suitable for villa gardens, to point out their uses as far as 
practicable, and afford a few hints for selecting the most 
serviceable kinds. This I would wish to do in a manner 
that may be useful to gardeners and their employers—to 
the latter, by showing what tools are really necessary in 
the garden, and to young gardeners by advising them to 
prefer such tools as are really serviceable, and not be led 
into purchasing tools and implements that present great 
attractions to the eye, but are found to be an incum- 
brance as far as their use is concerned. 
I am far from recommending any gardener to limit his 
ock of tools to such as are in general use. On the con- 
trary, I would advise him to obtain all he is likely to have 
need of, provided they are of serviceable kinds. Yet it 
is well not to carry the number too far, for the reason 
that in many gardens'a very limited number will be suiii- 
cient for all purposes, and beyond these it is not worth 
while to encumber the plaee. This, however. is a question 
apart from my present purpose, which is to give the names 
and uses of yarious tools in a way that I hope will be 
useful. 

The following are such as are required in most gardens 
of any pretensions :-— 


Epr remcaing soil, &c. For tae on Crowbar. 
eelbarrow. rees, GC. | =. 
Handbarrow. Saw. | Mescetlaencane, 
Axe 3 
ae Ladders. 
For carrying ana apply- apa, tae Turf-beater 
ing y Se. Rates Turfing-iron. 
Waterbarrow- Line. 
Garden engine. For turning and break-| Measuring-rod._ 
Syringe. ing tnto soil, §c. Dibdber. 
Watering-pot. Spade. Sieves. 
Fork. Hammer. 
For cperating on Shovel. Pincers. 
Grass, &€. Pie Brooms. 
Mowing machine. Mattock. Baskets. 
Scythe. Hoe. Brush. 
Shears. Rake. | Dredgers. 
Edging-iron or razor. Trowel. } Fumigators. 
The following I consider materials generally used in 
gardens of ordinary extent :— 
Nails. | Pots. Soil. 
Shreds. Nets. Lime. 
Matting, Mats. Sulphur. 
Sticks. Labels Tobaeco, &c. 


The above are, as far as I can call to mind, nearly all 
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the implements, &e., that are in general use, or are likely 
to be required in an ordinary villa garden; but of nearly 
every kind of implement named there are different varieties 
which it would be worth while to notice in order that the 
best might be selected. For instance: to begin with 


IMPLEMENTS FOR MOVING SOIL, &c. 4 

WueexpArrows.—That kind in general use about Lon 
don I consider to be very well contrived, on account of being 
fitted with a portable top. This allows of a great deal of 
light rubbish, leaves, or litter, being placed on it, and by 
taking off the top, the barrow is handy for wheeling gravel 
or other heavy material. There is a kind of wheelbarrow in 
general use in the northern and midland counties, which, al- 
though not so light and handy for garden-use, is more so 
in the greenhouse or among potted plants, on account of 
having a flat bottom, which is convenient for plants or soil, 
and makes a very good portable potting-bench. I have fre- 
quently found it very useful in this way ; pots are filled with 
soil ready mixed, and placed near the pipes’ in the hothouse 
to warm, the barrow is next drawn in, and Pines and other 
stove plants can then be potted without removing them out 
of the house. Even in the greenhouse, supposing there is 
no stove or hothouse, potting may be done in frosty, snowy, 
or rainy weather, without having to carry the plants out, 
and much injury to these may thus be prevented. I have 
seen a wheelbarrow similar to that in common use about 
London, having two wheels fitting closely, or nearly so, to 
the sides of the barrow, nearly in the position where the 
ends of the axle are seen in the one-wheeled barrow. This 
arrangement, of course, makes the load lighter for wheeling. 
It is also well for turning and shooting, but for various 
reasons it is not so generally useful as the one-wheeled 
barrow, not the least being, that it cannot be conveniently 
used on boards or planks, and then the extra expense is 
scarcely compensated for by any advantage that I can per- 
ceive. Various contrivances have been brought into use at 
times for carrying plants in pots. Barrows have been made 
with one wheel, with two, and with three, or even four 
wheels, but all are more or less objectionable—the one- 
wheeled barrow on account of the impracticability of obtain- 
ing a level surface while the barrow is at rest; and when in 
motion the two-wheeled has the same fault. This is ob- 
viated in the three and four-wheeled barrows, but these are 
not so easily moved about into the shed or greenhouse. 
Where more than one man is employed, a barrow without 
any wheels will, probably, be most handy, so that we pass 
on to 

HanpBarrows.—These are chiefly used for carrying plants 
from one place to another, but a handbarrow requires two 
persons to use it. Plants are thus moved about without 
the jolting and shaking they would receive in the wheel- 
barrow. The handbarrow may also be used as a potting- 
bench inside the stove or greenhouse. A handy size of one 
for ordinary use, would be about 4 feet long, exclusive of 
the handles, and about 24 feet wide. Something of a rail 
round the sides would make it more convenient for small 
pots or holding soil; but when chiefly used for large plants, 
it would be better without it. About 18 inches would be 
high enough, for I think it would be a mistake to make it 
any higher. I have seen them higher, but such seem to me 
to be clumsy, compared with those that have shorter legs. 
If the handles are a little bent they look better. 

Small trays or handbarrows without legs are sometimes 
used to move large plants about; the plants are tilted on 
one side, and one edge of the tray thrust under the plant or 
pot; the plant is then drawn on and easily lifted about with 
less fear of breakage than would otherwise be the case. 

Having made some alterations here lately, and the nature 
of the ground being such that the wheelbarrow could not 
well be used, I have made use of a two-handled box, the box 
being about 18 inches deep, the same in length and breadth. 
This is conveniently fitted with two handles so as to be 
carried between two men in the manner of a handbarrow. 
With this some scores of tons of sand, gravel, peat, loam, 
&c., have been moved about, and that without making the 
ruts and marke that a wheelbarrow would. I am aware that 
there is nothing new in the idea, as similar contrivances are 
in use; I merely give the hint, as such a box may be easily 
constructed by any one who can handle a saw and hammer, 
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and it will be found useful in muddy weather as a cleaner 
method of moving soil than the wheelbarrow. Such barrows 
as these require two persons to work them, consequently, 
where but one man is employed there will be little use for 
them. In that case, a flat-bottomed wheelbarrow will be 


found most useful.—F. Currry. 
(To be continued.) 


[We purposed publishing the foregoing portion of Mr. 
Chitty’s communication last week, but withdrew it upon re- 
ceiving the painful intimation that death had suddenly 
removed him from among our helpmates. Since then we 
have received the following from his employer :— 


*€ Gentlemen,—Itis with sincere regret I announce the death of your able 
contributor, Mr. F. Chitty, after only three days’ illness, and at the early 
age of thirty-three. Although he has been in my service but a little more 
than two years, yet the confidence I had in him was unbounded: He was 
in all things a trustworthy and faithful servant, and respected by all who 
knew him, not only for his ability as 2 gardener, but for his kind and un- 
assuming manners. He was ever ready to impart and to receive any in- 
formation connected with his profession, and though he has been here but 
so short a time, yet will he be much missed by the lovers of horticulture in 
this neighbourhood. He has left a widow and five young children (the 
oldest not yet nine years old), to lament his loss, and totally unprovided for, 
I, therefore, feel no hesitation in appealing to the kind feelings of the 
readers of your Journal for some assistance for the poor widow and children, 
feeling sure that all who have read his sound practical articles on horticul- 
tural subjects, will contribute something to alleviate so distressing and 
deserving a case. Will you kindly consent to receive any contributions 
that may be forwarded to you?—I am, é&c., THoMas WEBLEY, The Uplands, 
Selly Oak, near Birmingham, 

** P.S.—Should any of your readers wish for further information, I shall 
be happy, to, sive it. Ienclose a list of contributions already forwarded to 
me.—T, W. 


£ s. d. ; £8. d. 
Mr. Thomas Webley ......... 10 10 0| Mr. J. Webley........00 sonra 110 
Mr. Pendleton ........ 1 1 0] Mr. Hy. Webley...... » 0 5 0 
Mr. Charles Winn .. 2 2 0| Mr. Smith, Moseley ......... 010 0 
Miss Winn ........ 1 1 O| My, Rogers (a gardener)... 0 5 0 
Mr. Webley, jun. 2 2 0| Proprietors of * Journal of 
Mr. P. Webley .. 1 1.0] Hortlenlture” .........0. 00 


We shall readily receive any contributions to this fund 
and forward them ‘to Mr. Webley, whose generous testimony 
to the merits of his late servant we heartily sustain. - 
Chitty was always to be relied upon, and though well skilled 
never gave a hasty opinion; though very unassuming he 
was firm in sustaining what he felt was the truth. We 
confidently ask our readers to aid in helping the widow and 
orphans of a man so worthy in every way.—Hps. | 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. 


No. 6, 
TRANSPLANTING, 

Tue time and mode of planting a young Peach tree may 
now be considered. Very much of the after-success of the 
tree depends on this being rightly done; therefore it is a 
more important operation than at first sight might appear. 

A tree may either be reared in our own gardens, or it may 
be purchased at some neighbouring nursery. In either case 
it need not be long out of the ground; and this constitutes 
a case differing somewhat from that in which trees are re- 
eeived from a distance. 

In the first supposition, if the treehas been trained against 
a warm wall, with all its branches and shoots fairly exposed 
to the sun, then it will be in first-rate condition for trans- 
planting. By taking care of the all-important spongioles, 
by replanting at a short interval of time carefully in a suit- 
able soil, and on a mild and genial day, no cheek will take 
place, and root and leaf will soon resume their reciprocal 
functions. Supposing the tree not to have been reared 
under such favourable conditions, but still not to have been 
more than a few hours out of the ground before replanting, 
it may then also be depended upon, care being taken not 
to mutilate the roots, which is the main point, to continue 
its growth without much cheek. 

In both these cases early planting is recommended. The 
leaves being still on the branches, though they droop when 
the tree is lifted, they will soon recover their state of 
tension, and be ready to receive their daily supply of sap 
from the roots, which, being unmutilated, will also shortly 
recommence their proper functions. ‘ dip 

We may even expect that some new cellular tissue! will bo 
added to the spongioles by reason of this early change of 

lace before winter comes on; for if transplanting be done 
in October, there is at that period much latent and unex- 
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pended earth heat, which heat is absolutely necessary to 
enable the roots to extract from the soil the food proper for 
the tree. Besides, the leaves being also uninjured, begin 
to elaborate the fresh sap, and so increase that reserve 
of cambium which some think is dispersed in the interior 
tissues of the tree, for the purpose of preserving its vitality 
during the trials of the winterseason. This seems a reason- 
able supposition, and an explanation of the reason why early 
transplanting is so beneficial when properly performed. 
Our French neighbours are not unaware of this, for at Mon- 
treuil November is considered to be the proper month for 
planting ; but then there is, no doubt, as much heat in the 
earth during November in that sunny spot as there is in 
our cloudy land during October. When, however, trees are 
received from a distance the case is different. ‘The leaves 
cannot be expected to recover, and no advantage can be 
obtained by planting so early. Provided, then, care is taken 
fo anticipate the extreme cold of November, early in that 
month is a suitable time. 

Should early planting be impossible, it is not a bad plan 
to wait till mild weather sets in in February or March. 
Dry, windy, or sunny days are unfavourable for transplant- 
ing, on account of the amount of evaporation they promote 
in the tree; for even when the trees are without leaves, 
eyaporation takes place through the bark, and if there be 
no corresponding absorption of moisture through the spon- 
gioles to supply this waste, they being out of the ground, 
the tree suffers. A mild, rather damp day is then the best 
for the operation we are describing. 

Of course, young trees are by far the most easy to remove. 
Whenever large fruit trees are transplanted, men of great 
experience in such matters tell us that the success of the 
operation depends mainly on the quantity of earth removed 
with the roots. They also recommend such large trees to 
be removed in a growing state, because the moisture re- 
maining in the earth adhering to the roots is at once assi- 
milated as food for the tree. But when the earth is cold 
and the tree dormant, this moisture surrounding the roots 
is not absorbed by them, nor can it be. The result is that 
it has rather a tendency to rot the roots, more especially 
those portions which have been injured. There is no doubt 
that the whole subject of transplantation is a very interest- 
ing one, and deserves careful study. 

The process of planting is as follows. Having chosen the 
young Peach tree for its clear and polished bark, the proper 
distance to place the stem from the wall is about 6 inches. 
Some say 4 inches, but on the authority of the best culti- 
vator in England it is stated at 6. 

If the tree is to be planted where no other has stood, a 
hole twice the diameter of the roots when spread out is 
sufficient. If otherwise, the old soil must be removed, and 
the opening made much wider.’ A piece of pavement or a 
wide flat stone is generally placed under the tree to prevent 
the roots striking downwards. The old monks always did this, 
and famous gardeners they were. Roots growin tiers ; there- 
fore the lowest tier must be carefully spread out all round, 
occupying the ground without crossing each other if possible. 
Fine pulverised soil must be shaken over this lowest tier, 
but no manure must ever touch them. Never tread on the 
roots, as so many do, and never move the tree up and down, 
which absurd practice has the effect of doubling up the fine 
ends of the roots underneath. Break down the sides of the 
hole for fresh earth, and place pieces of turf cut from a rich 
field for the roots to run into at their first start. Then the 
upper tier of the roots should be spread out fanwise in the 
same careful way, and equally covered. When the earth is 
filled in to three-fourths, water freely in light soils, and less 
in firm ones. More water in any case should be given to 
trees planted in the spring. Mulching at the time of trans- 
planting is an excellent old custom; it excludes frost, and 
lessens evaporation: 

Deep planting is an evil in the case of fruit trees, No 
tree should be planted deeper than it formerly grew; or it 
will be in danger of having its roots stifled for want of: air; 
and. this will cause the tree to languish, till, by an effort of 
nature, it pushes out roots nearer to the surface for air, 
Thus delay will arise instead of progyess. It is by far the 
best, especially in firm and retentive soils, to plant the tree 
so that a small mound is necessary to cover the roots. Let 
these be within an inch or so of the surface—the ground 


will always settle. Deep planting should always be avoided. 
If done, the tree makes no spring growth, but grows late in 
the year—exactly the reverse of what we require. 

Some trees are notoriously more difficult to transplant 
than others. Some place them in this order as to risk— 
first the Cherry, then the Apricot, and then the Peach; but 
if carefully done there is little real danger. We should 
never forget to secure transplanted trees firmly to the wall, 
for fear of high winds. 

In the case of the Peach there is always a certain danger 
lest the buds which have remained latent during the whole 
of one season should not break at all; therefore the tree 
may be headed down soon after it is planted, as a rule. 
Nevertheless, could we secure the roots intact, there would 
be little need of this. If the tree has been grown in a pot 
the roots ought to be entire, and having shaken out most 
of the ball of earth, the roots should then be spread out 
well, and no shortening ought to be required. This, of 
course, presupposes that the tree while in a pot has been 
regularly trained for the particular form required. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that trees which have 
been more than three years in pots are the best suited for 
planting out. The roots become strong, and have an inward. 
twist, which makes it perilous to endeavour to open them 
out well. A’ year or two may be passed with very great 
profit if the trees be well looked to, and pots changed as 
the roots fill them. Up to three years this may be done; and 
certainly the way that vertical cordons, three years estab- 
lished in large pots and full of fruit-buds, both grow and 
bear the season after they are planted out would astonish 
those who depreciate pot-cultivation.—T. C. Brinavur. 


STRAWBERRIES IN DORSET. 


Tue Strawberry plants here are beautiful, and have win- 
tered well, as can be seen by any of your readers, who live 
near here, if they please to look in. John Powell is first- 
class as a plant of dwarfish habit. The fruit last year was 
excellent. Sir Joseph Paxton is a charming plant; and, 
with its fine bold crowns, now beginning to show its fruit- 
buds, is a fine verdigris green with stout foliage, uninjured 
by this severe winter. President, also, is a nice, strong, 
hardy plant, and defiant of winter. They are two of the 
best, as plants, of later-raised novelties, to suit and please 
me. eclipse is also hardy and healthy, and, I fancy, it is 
the highest; flavoured and best of all the early Strawberries. 

The first-rate Queen-growers of this county, who seldom 
fail with the Queen, failed signally last year. They were 
loud in the praises of Wonderful especially, Rivers’s Eliza, 
and Empress Hugénie. These three and the Frogmore 
Pine and Royal Hautbois are my pentateuch of dependence 
and excellence. I have extra-fine plants of the Scarlet Pine 
in the same place as La Constante used to stand. It is 
treated in the same way. It is a delicious first-class Straw- 
berry, of quick establishment, and of a most hardy and 
robust constitution. As it does not always set its fruit well, 
I have not, recommended it; but it is well worth a trial. 
You would find no trouble with it as a plant.—W. I. Rap- 
CLYFFE, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


MY PLANTS, 
AND, HOW AND WHERE I FOUND THEM. 
‘Earth is now green, and heaven is blue ; 
Lively spring, which makes all new, 
Jolly spring doth enter: 
Sweet young sunbeams doth subdue 
Angry, aged winter.” 


Ir was in the spring of 1863 that I found myself located 
in a small village in North Staffordshire. My husband had 
accepted the offer of partnership with a medical gentleman 
in that county ;' and it was with low spirits and a large 
amount of fearfulness that I left the Great Northern Station, 
and found myself whirling onwards, onwards, to what I 
feared would be amass of smoky chimneys and furnaces ; for 
Iam ashamed to say that. my idea of Staffordshire was em- 
bodied in. that well-known expression “the Black Country.” 
Manufacturing. towns and smoke were my abhorrenee. You 
may therefore fully realise my mental pain. I, a lover of 
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nature and beauty, of the pure air of the country, of all 
sweet and harmonious sounds, feared a lifetime of incarce- 
ration amongst blackened houses, the noise and din of ma- 
chinery, and the anxious and eareworn faces of the operatives. 
There was no music for me in the incessant hum, and clash, 
clash of the mechanical motions of the factory. The me- 
lancholy poetry which one may weep out of the thinly clad, 
consumptive, and starving workers had no charm for me. 
Upon their brows I had seen written, as with a finger of 
blood, “Slaves to the Mammon of Unrighteousness,” and I 
had wept silent tears as I saw them sinking, slowly but 
surely, into an early grave. 

It has always been my delight, and almost a necessary 
part of my existence, to wander free and unrestrained, seek- 
ing the health and purity which God so freely scatters over 
hill and dale, and in the secluded spots where dwell some of 
our sweetest and tiniest favourites. But I will tell you how 
this gloomy foreboding, like many a dark cloud o’er life’s 
pathway, passed away. On and on sped our train—an 
express, by-the-by, which is never favourable for giving 
travellers a very close insight into the botany of the country 
through which they pass. How delightful, how reviving, 
then, was it to that despairing lady in the first-class car- 
riage to find, after leaving Derby and approaching the ter- 
mination of her journey, that the scenery became most wild 
and romantic, the country apparently favourable for Ferns, 
and everything indicating a luxuriant vegetation! The 
rugged and picturesque hills and vales of Oakamoor charmed 
me, and I gave utterance to my inward joy in exclamations 
which no doubt) made my fellow passengers believe that I 
Was somewhat beside myself. My husband, who has a pet 
theory of his own that “every one is mad upon some point,” 
of course immediately brought the subject upon the tapis, 
and concluded his oration by bringing forward at the same 
time his wife as an apt illustration—mine was a Fern mania. 
Denial was impossible. I felt it myself, and the learned 
doctor was left in the full enjoyment of his thesis; for we 
all know that 


*© None but a clever dialectician 
Can hope to become a great physician; 
‘That has been settled long ago. 
Logic makes an important part 
Of the mystery of the healing art; 
For without it how could you hope to show 
That nobody knows so much as you know?” 


Woman like, however, I must have an argument, parti- 
cularly as we had a few minutes still to spare ere we arrived 
at the station. 

I proposed asa query 

In place of his theory, 
Whether my monomania had not commenced when I married 
him? We had not satisfactorily settled that knotty point 
when the diminishing speed of our train, and soon after the 
words ‘“Froghall,’ ‘‘ Froghall,” uttered in the Staffordshire 
dialect, put an end to our repartees, and reminded us that 
we had several miles of our journey to accomplish by road, 
as that it was necessary to stow away the bairns and 
uggage. 

i will pass over the usual bustle of settling down in 4 
new house, the necessary amount of breakages and dis- 


comforts ere everything gets ‘“fettled” up, which more or 
less falls to the lot of all under like circumstances; the 
eurious eyes which serntinise, and the more curious remarks 


which are made upon newcomers into a small and self- 
satisfied village in an inland county—all this we passed 
through with the usual and provoking nonchalance of old 
travellers. 

It was about three weeks after our arrival in 'T—— that 
a patient came in. It came ont in the course of conversa- 
tion that he was the village gardener, and I immediately 
questioned him as to the nature of the surrounding country 
and its facility for Fern-collecting. To my surprise he 
began smiling, but he apparently apologised for the: same 
by explaining that he had just come from that omnium 
gatherum the village shop, where he was fairly pounced 
upon by several of the customers with queries as to “ what 
the new doctor's wife was allus a getting and carrying home 
them green things for. She seems wholly taken with 
things we wouldn't stoop to pick, much more plant ’em in 
our gardens, A handsome Gillyflower now would be some- 
thing like, but not such rubbish as ‘Farns,’ which grow 


everywhere.’ One woman more sapient than the rest said, 
“T know what she does with ’em though, her husband’s a 
doctor, and she gets ’em to make ‘yarhbo’ tea off, to be sure. 
“Aye, sure enough,” they all said; “missus you're gottin 
un now.” So it was agreedin the self-instituted committee 
that the weak-minded writer of this was a collector of herbs. 
The gardener finished his recital by smilingly telling me 
that I was the talk of the place. ‘ You see, mam, we’ re so 
accustomed to see these sort o’ things that we doant notice 
them. Maybe they doant grow where you comes from; 


‘ they seys you’r a fine London lady, and mayhap they doant 


grow thereabouts?’ However, in spite of culumniators and 
many side looks as I passed through the streets, I still 
indulged in my ‘‘yarbe’’-gathering propensities. Perhaps 
with Dr. Seraphino they mentally ejaculated—‘ May the 
Lord have merey on your position, you wretched, wrangling, 
culler of herbs!” 

A year passed away, and as spring came round again I 
eagerly sought my old favourites and their haunts, from 
which through unforeseen circumstances I was removed 
soon after. I propose, for the amusement of those who are 
like myself ‘‘ Fern-mad,’’ to give a sketch of pleasurable 
excursions amongst woods and xocks, of prying into wells 
and under overhanging grasses under a broiling sun or in 
a pouring rain, in search of these children of the earth; for 
it will serve to show how much real enjoyment there is ina 
country walk in all seasons and all weathers.—Auicr. 


THE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S FIRST 
SPRING SHOW. 


Tus was held on Saturday the 18th, and notwithstanding 
a due east, and exceedingly keen wind, was honoured by the 
presence of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales; and well worthy 
was the exhibition of such distinguished patronage, for 
never do we remember having seen Hyacinths in such per- 
fection—the spikes so fine, the colours so rich and varied— 
as they were on this occasion. ‘They constituted the chief 
attraction of the show, but not the only one, for there 
were the gay early Tulips, Roses, some almost as good as 
may be seen in summer, Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
and Camellias, the whole making a display of colour such 
as one could hardly expect at a season when Nature is only 
beginning to throw aside her winter dress. 

Year after year Mr. Wm. Paul and Messrs. Cutbush have 
contended with varying success for the chief honours with 
this flower, and after many a hard-fought battle it was no 
surprise to find them again in ‘‘the tented field.” Mr. W. | 
Paul was first both for twelve and for a collection with 
magnificent spikes having a luxuriance, combined with a 
compactness of growth and richness of colour, that at 
once struck the observer. ‘lhe twelve consisted of Solfa- 
terre, Von Schiller, and Macaulay, remarkable for their bril- 
liant colouring; King of the Blues, splendid; Garrick, Grand 
Lilas, Prince Albert, large for that kind; Grandeur 4 Mer- 
veille, and Van Speyk very fine; Alba Maxima, Tubiflora ; 
and Ida, yellow. Messrs. Cutbush’s twelve were also very 
fine. They consisted of La Prophéte, Von Schiller, s: len- 
did; Macaulay, Florence Nightingale, Emmeline, Snowball, 
remarkable for its large bells of great substance; Mont 
Blane, Marie, a splendid spike; Baron Von Tuyll, Gar- 
rick, Grand Lilas, and Mimosa. 'The collections from Mr. 
W. Paul, comprising 125 pots, and from Messrs. Cutbush 
100, included nearly all the best kinds of the various colours, 
and it would be tedious to enumerate them. Lord Palmer- 
ston and King of the Blues, which, relatively speaking, may 
still be considered new, fully maintained their high cha- 
racter, the white eye and clear blue of the former and the 
fine deep blue of the latter vendered them conspicuous. 
We did not, however, observe either the rich erimson red 
Josephine or Robert Wortune. Among Reds, Queen of 
Hyacinths, Von Schiller, Pélissier, Howard, and Solfaterre 
were conspicuous by their high colour; of Whites the best 
were Queen of the Netherlands, Mont Blanc, and Alba 
Maxima; Grandeur } Merveille, blush; Fair Maid of Den- 
mark was also very pretty. Of Blues, in addition to those 
already named, were excellent spikes of Van Speykstoren 
Bloksberg, Admiral Coligny with very large bells, and Cou- 
ronne de Celle; whilst in those shades approaching 
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there were Feruck Khan, Prince Albert, Havelock, and Mi- | becomes more widely disseminated, the Aucuba will be as 


mosa, Kéninge von Holland, Ida, and Due de Malakoff were. 
the only yellows, and Haydn the only mauve. 

In the Amateurs’ Class the only exhibitors were Mr. 
Young, gardener to R. Barclay, Esq., Highgate, and Mr. 
Wheeler, ardener to Sir F. H. Goldsmidt, Regent’s Park, 
who were respectively first and second, and the spikes were 
@ great improvement on those shown last year. 

Early Tulips were exhibited by Messrs. Cutbush and W. 
Paul, both in the class and in numerous collections, the 
former taking the highest award in both cases with very 
large flowers. The kinds shown by Messrs. Cutbush were 
chiefly White Pottebakker, Proserpine, Fabiola, Couleur Car- 
dinal, a fine reddish scarlet, Keizerkroon, and Duchess of 
Parma, very showy, Tournesol, and Vermilion Brilliant: In 
Mr. Paul’s collections, in addition to several of the above, we 
noticed Roi Pepin, a very showy white and red, Archduc 
d@’Autriche, a very fine ¢rimson and yellow, and Cerise Gris 
de Tin, lilac rose; mareined with yellowish white, very 
distinct in colour. Wan der Neer was also a good purplish 
violet. 

Roses in pots came from Messrs. Paul & Son; conspicuous 
amone these was’ John Hopper, which stood alone in the 
falnéss of its beauty, and dazzling in colour.. Madame 
Paleot and President were*also very good.» Mr. W. Paul 
contributed three excellent boxes of cut blooms, among 
which were excellent examples of Gloire de Dijon, President, 
George Paul, Madame Victor Verdier; Lord Macaulay, Rev. 
H. Dombrain, Marquise de Foucault, Senateur, Comtesse 
de la Barthe, 2 pretty yellow Tea, Safrano, and Alba Rosea, 
very pretty and delicate in colour. 

Cué Camellias in fine condition were numerously shown 
by Messrs. Lee, Hammersmith, W. Paul, B. S. Williams, 
Me. Trussler, gardener to D. J. Kay, Esq., Hoddesdon, and 
Mr. Todd, gardener to Sir C. Isham, Bart., Lamport Hall; 
and Mr, Bull sent a collection of very good specimen plants, 
among which the most remarkable were Mrs. Abbey Wilder, 
Raffia, and Valtevaredo. 

Collections of flowering and fine-foliaged plants were 
exhibited by Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Young, and My. B. 8S. 
Williams. Amons those from the latter were Hedaroma 
Hookeri in fine bloom, and a fine plant of Glei- 
ehenia semivestata; while Mr. Wheeler had Thyrsacan- 
thus rutilans and a well-bloomed specimen of Azalea 
Broughtoni, besides Marantas, a Dicksonia, and other plants 
with ornamental foliage, Deutzia, Cytisus, &c. Mr. Williams 
likewise showed a small collection of new and rare plants, 
ehiefly consisting of Agave, Yucca, and Dracena, together with 
Beaucarnea stricta; also a new Azalea, Souvenir de Prince 
Albert, rose, broadly-edged with white, and Pandanus Linnzi. 
From Mr. Bull came the collection of Aucubas fully noticed 
in our Floral Committee report of last week, the female 
Aucuba and A. himalaica in fruit, Camellia Prince Camille, a 
finely imbricated red ; Asplenium myriophyllum, from South 
America, with very graceful finely-divided fronds; Anthu- 
rium aucustioranum; Aglaonema commutatum in fruit, 
and a double Chinese Primula with large rosy purple flowers. 

Mr. Veitch sent Rhododendrons, Princess Helena and 
Princess Alexandra, both of them pretty hybrid varieties 
apparently obtained from Jasminiflorum, partaking of that 
character, but having a long tube, in Princess Alice, bright 
rose, the fower a rosy blush; whilst Princess Alexandra is 
pale blush with orange stamens and very pretty. 

_ Messrs. E. G. Henderson sent Aueubas in flower and 
berry, and the male plant of the variety picturatum, Rudgea 
feucocephala with large creen foliage and terminal clusters 
of pure white flowers; excellent collections of Cyclamens, 
including several yery pretty varieties of persicum, Fern- 
leaved and Anemone-leaved Chinese Primulas, and a pretty 
variety called carminata splendens with salmon rose flowers. 
Mr. Todman, gardener to R. Hudson, Esq., Clapham Park, 
exhibited some good double and single Chinese Primroses ; 
Mr. Weatherell, Finchley, Primulas and Cinerarias in ex- 
cellent bloom; Mr. Paul, a collection of Crocuses and Nar- 
Cissus, and some pots of Lily of the Valley, very fine both 
as regards flowers and foliage; Mr. Young, Tulips; and, 
lastly, Mr. Laing, Twickenham, two plants of the com- 
mon Aucuba, bearing an abundance of its beautiful coral 
red fruit, and in this state forming hichly decorative objects. 


There can now be little doubt that when the male plant 


much valued in ornamental gardening for its fruit as it now 
is for its foliage. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WEEKLY SHOW, MARCH 15TH. 


On this occasion Messrs. Lee sent a very handsome 
specimen Camellia Madonna, also some beautiful cut blooms 
of Countess of Orkney, Jenny Lind, Leeana superba, and 
others; Lycaste crnenta and Skinneri, Dendrobium nobile, 
and five standard Azaleas in excellent bloom. From Mr. 
Bull came Brahea dulcis, Cypripedium barbatum giganteum 
and villosum, Dracenas, Platyceerium alcicorne, a fine speci- 
men, and plates of his new Chrysanthemum Sensation, with 
variegated foliage, and Verbena Popular, also with variegated 
leaves. Messrs. A. Henderson sent a small miscellaneous 
collection of spring flowering plants, including Gastrolobiums, 
a Grevillea, Rhododendron ciliatum, &e., and Hebeclinium 
giganteum, with lavender Ageratum-like flowers; Mr. 
Harding, Maddox Street, five very dwarf and compact well- 
bloomed standard Azaleas for the dinner-table; the Rey. 
G. Cheere, Anne Boleyn Pinks; Messrs. Lucking & Greeves, 
similar exhibitions to those of previous weeks; Mr. Boyce, 
Stockwell, Chinese Primulas; and Mr. Long, eardener to Sir 
H. Hume Campbell, a flower of the Life Plant. Mr. 
Brown, gardener to Mrs. Ashton, Elmdon Hall, exhibited 
some fine Haster Beurré Pears from a small tree on a south 
wall, the crop numbering 130; and Mr. Melville, Dalmeny | 
Park, two heads of “Improved Milan Sprouting Cabbage” 
obtained by crossing with Brussels Sprouts, and having the 
same appearance and being as compact as the latter vege- 
table; also a green-leaved Sea-kale, said to be easier to 
blanch than the purple kind. 


LiverPoon FLower SHow.—There was an excellent exhi- 
bition of spring flowers, but we must defer our report till 
next week. 


MUSHROOM FORCING. 


As my mode of Mushroom growing with chambers under- 
neath is somewhat different from the common mode, per- 
haps some of your numerous readers will be glad to know 
how I succeeded. Between the time of writing to you 
and seeing your answer, which was given in your Journal 
of the 28th ult., page 173, my Mushrooms had begun to 
appear by thousands. I then allowed the dung in the 
chambers to cool down as it would, and I built up a lining 
with a mixture of stable-dung and leaves, 4 feet high by 
2% feet wide, along the front of the beds and outside the 
chamber doors. I covered with straw and lone dung, and 
the result. has been that I now have Mushroonis in abun- 
dance, which for size, thickness, and flavour by far sur- 
pass all others that ever I saw grown in a Mushroom-house 
or elsewhere. The chambers underneath tke beds form an 
excellent place for forcing Sea-kale in pots, from which I 
haye aah & dish every other day since the Sth of Novem- 
ber.—H. L. 


SUNK HOUSES WITHOUT FIRE HEAT. 


In your Journal (No. 206), Mr. Geyelin has given a plan 
for a sunk pit, which is most ingenious, and, I think, quite 
practicable. He will, however, pardon me for suggesting 
the following alterations. No benefit, but rather the reverse, 
is obtained by raising the hotbed so high above the ground. 
It should be level-with the surface, and then the walls of 
the sunk greenhouse or piti need not be more than 2 feet 
above the level of the soil. The coping on the top of the 
walls should be removed, and a wall-plate, framed to the 
rafters, substituted in its place, so that the sashes might be 
drawn up or down from the outside, in the same manner, 
and with the same ease as in a common Cucumber-trame. 
Many persons, however, might object to the hotbeds at the 
sides. I would; therefore, suggest instead, that a sunk area 
2 or'3 feeb wide, reaching down to the foundations of the 
walls, should surround: the building on all sides, to be filled 
with fresh stable-dung or tan, and boarded over to keep off 
rain. This would cenfer a double benefit—viz., warmth 
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and perfect dryness, and isolation to the walls. This 
manure would not be wasted. As regards damp from 
below there is no reason why the house should not be made 
as dry as the floor of an underground kitchen. The build- 
ing should run north and south, and the valley roof, as de- 
signed by Mr. Geyelin, would admit the sun’s rays at all 
periods of the day. The entrance door should be at the 
south end, the steps leading down to which should be pro- 
vided with a trap-door, to be closed at night, and in frosty 
weather. The wall at the north end should be carried up 
to the same height as the side walls, forming a sort of 
parapet across the valiey of the roof to protect it from cold 
winds. A Laurel or Privet hedge carried round three sides 
of the structure would form an additional screen. Any 
amount of ventilation may be given by méans of the door 
and sashes. If the latter were double glazed it would be 
a great advantage, whilst the lowness and accessibility of 
the roof would at all times facilitate the application of a 
straw and tarpaulin cover when considered necessary. I 
really think a plan of this kind quite feasible, and that the 
temperature within need never be allowed to fall below 40° 
during the longest frosts. The house, of course, would only 
be applicable to certain purposes, but if it could be made to 
answer it would prove a boon to many.—IsLE or WIGHT. 


PREVENTING THE GOOSEBERRY 
CATERPILLAR. 


Ix “our Journal” of the 22nd of March in last year I 
stated that I had just laid a thick coating of tan under my 
Gooseberry bushes, and that I had little doubt that its 
application for two or three seasons would, as in former 
instances, prove a “perfect cure” for that terrible pest the 
Gooseberry caterpillar. The result has thus far completely 
verified my anticipations. The scourge re-appeared last 
year, but in such diminished numbers that they were kept 
completely under by a little hand-picking. My crop was, of 
course, small, owing to the injury done to the bushes during 
the previous season, but all ripened well, and the bushes 
having now recovered their strength, I have every prospect 
of a good crop, which a second thick coating of tan will 
doubtless enable to ripen without iniury from the caterpillar. 
Now is the time for applying the remedy, with which the 
surface of the beds should be covered to a depth of at least 
2inches. If the soil be heavy the tan may be beneficially 
dug in in the autumn: if light it had perhaps better be 
collected in a heap and burnt. After a couple of seasons a 
thin coating is generally sufficient to keep the enemy com- 
pletely at bay. Ewxperto crede.—A DEVONSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


ORCHIDS FOR GREENHOUSE. 


To “W. A. O.,” who requests ‘a list of Orchids that will 
flourish in a cool greenhouse,”’ I recommend Mr. Bateman’s 
“Guide to Cool-Orchid Growing,” (Reeve, 1s.) ; and Messrs. 
Backhouse & Son’s “Catalogue of Greenhouse and Vinery 
Orchids,” which he will receive by post on sending six 
stamps to them at York. This latter is beyond all com- 
parison the most valuable treatise on cool Orchids yet pub- 
lished; for besides a descriptive and priced list of about 
240 kinds, it gives details of cultivation, derived from the 
experiments of those eminent growers, which are of very 
great practical value. 

This very day twelvemonth (March 17th, 1864), I removed 
the following species from the coolest end of a stove, where 
they had passed the previous six weeks with a minimum 
temperature of 40°, to a cool greenhouse, where, on a shelf 
close to the glass, the night temperature frequently went as 
low as 37° and 36°, and once 34°, in the course of March and 
April; while, on the other hand, the forenoon sun occasion- 
ally ran up the mercury to 80° and 909, before I put up the 
summer shading. The interstices between the pots were 
stuffed with moss, which was kept constantly damp. On this 
shelf they remained till the end of November, when, the 
temperature having descended to 35°, they were removed 
again to the cool end of the stove. Here they have again 
passed the winter; the night temperature ranging mostly 
between 40° and 50°, never going below the former, nor 
above 54°. Most have-done well several very well. Calan- 


the vestita failed, made only miserable little bulbs, which 
did not survive the winter. I remarked a fact (which Back- 
house takes notice of and explains), that many of the plants 
showed not the slightest sign of making growth till the 
summer wis well advanced. After the season’s discipline, 
however, I expect they will be much earlier this spring: in- 
deed, some of them are starting already. 
These are the species in question :— 
Calantha vestita. Lycaste cruenta. 


Cattleya citrina (block; made stout aromatica. 
_ bulb), Skinneri. 
Skinneri (made flowering bulbs). | Odontoglossum citrosmum. 
Coelogyne cristata. grand 


ie. 
Cyrtochilum maculatum. Insleayl (flowered). 
Coelia Bauerana (flowered). Oncidium leucochilum. 
Dendrobium speciosum, sphacelatum. 
Epidendrum aurantiacum (flo. bulbs). | Sophronitis grandiflora (block + 
vitellinum. flowered finely). 
Lelia albida (made very strong} Trichopilia suavis, 
bulbs). Disa grandiflora (with wetter treat- 
anceps. ment than the rest, flowered 
furfuracea (?) finely). 


Most of these were small plants, scarcely mature enough 
to flower. On the whole I feel satisfied with the results, 
though the trial as to temperature was, perhaps, unwarrant- 
ably severe. I mean to repeat the treatment with them 
this season, only giving them a month longer in the cool 
part of the stove, and removing them to the greenhouse 
about the middle of April. I shall probably add to the 
number the following :— ' 


Calanthe veratrifolia. Miltonia candida. 

Cattleya Mossix. spectabilis. 

Cypripedium insigne. Oncidium crispum. 
yvenustum. flexuosum. 

Dendrobium chrysanthum. Dicallosum. 
fimbriatum (oculatum). Phajus Tankervillix. 
nobile. albus. 
Kingianum. Rodriguezia venusta. 
moniliforme. secunda. 
pulchellum. rigida 

Lelia Perrinnii. Trichopilia tortilis. 
purpurata. Vanda teres. 

Maxillaria Harrisonize. Zy gopetalum Mackayi- 
graminea. 


Thus I have named just half a century of Orchids out of 
my own small collection, to which I have either applied or 
mean to apply cool treatment. If your correspondent will 
accept my counsel and consult Backhouse’s list, he will 
possess a far wider scope for selection; and will find that 
the genera Cattleya, Dendrobium, Epidendrum, Lelia, Ly- 
caste, Oncidium, and, facile princeps, the glorious genus 
Odontoglossum, are profuse in fine species, which will thrive 
under a greenhouse regimen. May I not add, that you will 
be glad to learn the results of his experience ?—P. H. Gossr, 
Sandhurst, Torquay. 


PRESERVING PEAS FROM MICE. 


I wAvzE discovered a most effectual method of preventing 
mice eating sown Peas. It may, perhaps, be useful to some 
of the readers of your Journal. If the Peas are soaked for 
about twelve hours in a strong mixture of sulphur and water 
previous to sowing, not only will the mice be prevented 
from attacking the seed, but the Peas will be stimulated in 
their growth by the immersion.—C. 8, 


Curious Errecr or Grarrine.—We extract the follow- 
ing from The Naturalist. “Some time ago,in a public 
garden of this place, a branch of Elm was grafted on an 
Oak in the expectation of obtaining a tree half of which 
would be an Elm and half an Oak. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the gardener, however, the following was the 
result :—The tree commenced budding this spring, and when 
the leayes appeared it was found that each branch—nay 
even each twig, had both Oak leaves and Elm leaves grow- 
ing upon it, in place of there being separate branches, each 
bearing a different kind of leaf. I will only add that the 
tree is in full leaf, and I have just obtained a eutting, which 
I intend to cultivate if possible; and I hope next spring 
to be able to inform the readers of the Natwralist of the 
result of my endeavours. I also enclose a sprig for your 
examination, and would like to ask, Is this a unique phe- 
nomenon, or has anything of the kind been observed hefore ? 
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as shelves about 15 inches from the glass—one along the 


1? |] front and’ another at’ the back of acvinery:?" “Nor were they 


MR. ABBEY’S“ STRAW BERRY-HOUSES. aac 

Mr. Aspey’s firstfigure (page 154) is, I suppose; ‘intended | 
as a Strawherty"house ti toto. “Well; I have no’ objection to 
‘the large accommodation here for the production of such. a | 
luxury as forced. Strawberries, but how are? westo get ‘at : 
them to water the plants or.gather the fruit? “He has un- 
fortunately placed. the. best of his structures in the wxrone 
place. I mean:the:small.one occupying the middle-of:the 
house, Were it® not forthis one could with a good’ deat of 
trouble get at’ plants on the “suspended shelyes;” but as , 
it is, it is impossible to work any of them, but the two lower 
ones: ies ‘ 

Though there'is Ho objection to having plenty of accom- 
médation for forcing Strawberries, I believe such a house as 
this is quite’ unnecessary, and; moreover, it would be com- 
paratively idlé for six months ‘in the year. “Had'the centre 
been occupied by'a slishtly raised bed, it would have made 
& better orchard-house than the one figured as’ such. 

Before leaving this house permit me-to state, that some 
years ago I saw theplan‘of a Strawberry-house, the princi- 
pal feature of which was a structure running along the 
middle of the house. quite similar to the small,one in this, 
with this difference, however, that the glass:was only about 
3 feet from it; the shelves did not come so low, and a sunk 
path all round it afforded ample head room.. The vacancy 
under it was to be filled with fermenting material,;in the 
first instance to stimulate a root-action in the Strawberry 
plants, and afterwards Sea-kale and Rhubarb, placed on it 
for forcing. Such a structure, if only 30:feet long; and 
having but six shelves on each side, would hold about four 
hundred plants, which I imagine would be: enough. fora 
single hatch... : 

Permit me now to allude to the other structures. ‘‘ Straw- 
berry shelves in a vinery.” Here Mr. Abbey has ignored 
altogether the time-honoured and well-tried back shelf, for 
a second edition of his suspended shelves, and not only so, 
butin his zeal for his pots, has actually forgotten the legi- 
timate occupants of the house, for where are the Vines? 
Suppose for a moment they are bent along the front of the 
house, then when broken how are they to be got to their 
places? or where is there a place for them? 

What gardener would recommend such a structure to his 
employer? or what gentleman would suffer such a weight of 
clay, iron, boards, and crockery to hang from the rafters 
of his vinery? Even if they occupied but the spaces be- 
tween’ the Vines, where-is the favoured locality in these 
islands that has so much sunlight to spare as’ these loaded 
shelves would obstruct? . 

“Strawberry shelves’ in’ orchard-house.’” This) as repre- 
sented;will not commend itself to any one ‘as an orchard- 
house; it is absolutely dangerous as a Strawberry-house. 
He has certainly put upa sufficiently high house, but then 
he has not given them (the orchard-house trees) the benefit 
of it, for in the only space left in this plan for them (the 
side borders) there is but 4 feet head room. He has ap- 
propriated their proper place, the middle of the house, to 
the means to get at the! suspended shelves; but here I sus- 
pect the) provision was unnecessary, for there is a great 
likelihood of the shelves and their burden coming down to 
him, if, as represented, they are all dependent from the 


_ upper shelf. 


Strawberry shelves in a Peach-house,” are even more 
objectionable than in a vinery, for where are the Peach 
trees? Not trained to the roof, there is no place for them; 
not on the back wall, they would be useless there, with such 
an obstruction in front of them.—J. K. 

[The figures at pages 154 and 155 were intended to repre- 
sent shelves fixed near the glass in various structures for 
the forcing of Strawberries. They were not designed for 
vineries, for at p. 154 are these words: ‘‘ Nothing is so good 


intended fororchard or Peach-houses ; but, considering the 
creat demand for roomain most places;‘theywere calculated 
to ease’ these structures by providing a house for forcing 
Strawberries,> The: structures best’ calculated “to accom- 
modaté the sreatest number of shelves. were selected, being 


| ‘simply those: which I> had’ found “from experience’ desixable 


forjthe purpose, and’ the ‘only ones,;in my opinion, that ‘can 


| economically accommodate-a large quantity of Strawberries 
| in a-sniall space. 


The: structures best‘suited for the forcing of Strawberries 
are those ‘with steep roofs; they receive more direct rays of 
the sun at the seasom of the year when the ‘plants require 
such, they*will accommodate more shelves than’ a flat*roof, 
carry° ai creater weight, and the plants can be more‘easily 
attended to. Itis a mere supposition of “ J. K.” that they 
were intended for any and every house,-and'his not-being 
able to find the*Vines,- the orchard trees, and Peach trees, 18 
because Iwas only writing about Strawberries. I was not 
writing ofVines, nor ‘of orchard-house trees, nor of Peach 
trees, but of Strawberries, and placed them in’ the best 
position the structure appropriated to their srowth afforded, 
being’ that where they ‘can enjoy the sunbeams, and make 
the'most of'what is provided for their growth. as 

I set out with the intention of giving the Strawberries that 
which “J. K.”’ finds I have done—a good position, and I 
state once for all they were all intended for Strawberry-houses. 
Provision had previously been made for their accommoda- 
tion on shelves in vineries, one along the front and another 
at the back, then provision was made for their culture in 
houses separately devoted to their growth, it being presumed 
that the shelves in vineries, &c., were not sufficient to accom- 
modate all the plants, and provision was also made for their 
accommodation in orchard-houses. ‘True it isI did not state 
they were for “ Strawberry-houses in toto.” Some member 
of Parliament was said to be continually complaining of the 
press making him speak ‘* what he did not mean, and leaving 
out what he meant to say;” but I have not a complaint of 
this kind to urge, for our friends at 171, Fleet Street have 
printed what I did not write as to the second, third, and 
fourth ficures at page 155, I only being responsible for what 
is said of the first figure, and that is nothing, and I said 
nothing more of the remainder, for they were intended solely 
for Strawberry-houses, being such as I found best suited 
for providing the plants with a good position.* What the 
figures were intended to represent I will state as briefly as 
T can. 

Fig. 1.—Strawberry-house. The shelves are 15 inches 
from the glass, fixed by holdfasts to the roof, one to each 
rafter; thé rafters are those usually provided for houses with 
lights, and are’ supported with inch-iron tie-rods from rafter 
to rafter across the house, and two the whole length, one 
of them being halfway up the rafters. Rafters 7 inches by _ 
3'inches, will carry both the lights and the shelves, whether 
the latter be fixed at 36, 42, or 48 inches apart. The tie rods 
should! be fastened with bolts that go through the rafters. 
All the houses are built in the same substantial manner, 
and will carry the shelves and their burden very well. 

«J. K.” objects to this figure on the ground that “the 
plants cannot be watered, nor the fruit gathered.” There 
is a stage in the centre of the house, of which he thinks 
highly, but Tonly esteem it as affording easy access to the 
plants in the good position, and use it to stand upon. Two 
of the shelves he can reach from the floor, according to his 
own statement, and the others may be easily watered and 
the fruit gathered by making use of the stage, for from it 
the plants are more manageable than on stages where you 
have to reach beyond the equilibrium. All parts of the 
house are easily reached from the stage. 

His other objection is “that the house would be idle fully 
six months of the year.” Well, the house would be occupied 
with Strawberries from: December to June ; Vine plants on 
both sides of the house, one to each rafter, would be intro- 
duced in May, and tied down along the sides of the house. 
When the Vines were recularly broken, and the second batch 
of Strawberries fruited, the former would be trained to the 
rafters, the shelves being removed, one of their main 

= This is strictly true, Mr, Abbey put no descriptions to his drawings. 
—EDS, ~ 
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features being that they are moveable. Now is the time to 
make a proper use of the centre stage by placing plants 
upon it, relieving the other houses, and enabling the culti- 
vator to haye finer plants in all. The advantages of fig. 1 
are, it is an excellent Strawberry-house for six months, and 
an excellent late vinery during the remaining six, its pro- 
duce being two crops of Strawberries at a time when Grapes 
are raisins, stone fruits rare, Pears scarce, and Pines deficient 
in flayour, the only fruit then at its best being the Apple. 
‘Two crops of Strawberries would be worth something even 
in Covent Garden during the height of the London season, 
and the Grapes surely pay for the extra outlay in providing 
the shelves for the Strawberries. 

«J. K.” introduces us to a house of his own, one that he 
has seen (I tried mine), the chief features of which are that 
the plants are provided with a stage “only 3 feet from 
the glass,’ and the vacancy under the stage is filled with 
fermenting material “in the first instance to stimulate a 
root-action in the Strawberry plants, and afterwards Sea-kale 
and Rhubarb placed on it for forcing.” It was some years 
ago when “J. K.” saw this Strawberry-house, reminding 
me that it is now some years since IJ assisted at the turning 
of fermenting materials in a vinery, not thinking at the 
time that it was done expressly to stimulate root-action in 
the Vines which were in an outside border, which it was as 
likely to do as stimulate root-action in Strawberry-plants 
on a stage with a bed of fermenting materials under it; 
and also to destroy every leaf of the Strawberries, the 
young trusses, and the crop, if the steam were at all rank. 
Well, the house was 30 feet long, and held 400 plants, 
enough, says “J. K.,” fora single batch; but what of the 
fruit? “J. K.” forgets to tell how the house answered. This 
house is, I presume, given as a comparison. Granted the 
house jig. 1 is 30 feet long, it would hold 1500 plants, in 
44-inch pots for fruiting early in March, and 1000 in six-inch 
pots to fruit in April and May, or 2500 plants in all. They 
are not 3 feet from the glass, but in that good position for 
Vines, Peaches, all fruits, and all plants, especially those of 
low growth, 15 inches from the glass, and I have proved 
that the fruit is then more plentiful, finer, and better- 
flavoured than when grown on plants at a greater distance 
from the glass. In “J. K.’s” house he places the plants in 
the worst position, and occupies the best himself, increasing 
the difficulty of attending to the plants. 

Fig. 2.—This shows one of those houses known as an 
early vinery, which might he furnished with shelves for the 
forcing of Strawberries, and thus obviate the necessity of 
erecting a house on purpose, the house answering all the 
purposes of a late vinery. The shelves in this house are 
as easily reached as those in fig. 1, by using the stage to 
stand upon. We have exactly accommodation for the same 
number of plants as in “J. K.’s” house—viz., 400, or forty 
on a thirty-foot shelf, and two crops may be had from this 
house by May, and a crop of late Grapes as well. 

Fig. 3.—This will commend itself to many as a span- 
roofed Peach-house, it not being intended for an orchard- 
house, but a Strawberry-house ; I being the last to admit 
that a house having four rows of hot-water pipes is an 
orchard-house. Jig. 1, I quite agree with “J. K.,” would 
make a better orchard-house, and, being 24 feet wide, and 
15 feet high in the centre, allowing for a raised border, and 
a corresponding length, would be something deserving the 
name of orchard-house ; but if is yery questionable whether 
it would produce more, finer, and better-flavonred Peaches 
than fig. 3, which is only 12 feet wide, furnished with a 
trellis at 15 inches (not 3 feet) from the glass, and the trees 
trained so as to produce the fruit on young wood of the 
previous year, instead of on spurs, as in the case of orchard- 
house Peach trees closely pinched-in. Perhaps “J. K.” will 
tell us whether he finds trees trained so as to produce their 
fruit year after year on spurs, or those bearing on the young 
wood of the previous year, considerably shortened at the 
winter pruning, give the most, the finest, and best-flavoured 
fruit? also, which trees are the least liable to the attacks of 
insects, and which remain in a bearing state the longest, 
and are inevery way the healthiest and longest-lived trees ? 

I may observe, with regard to fig. 3, that it admits of 
shelves on both sides, Pay accommodates sixteen shelves 
and eighteen rows of Strawberries. The irons to support 
the shelves go through to the rafter upwards, and to them 


outwards, being fastened im both places with screws. The 
reason they are not so represented in the figure is, the 
upright part of the iron passes through the shelves, and 
cannot be seen from the floor, and so are those in fig. 4. 
The roofs of these structures being steeper, carry the 
shelves very well, the rafters being properly supported with 
tie rods. Five of the shelves, and six rows of plants, can 
be watered from the floor, and the remaining three by 
placing a plank across the tie-rods at 6 feet from the floor, a 
boy handing up the water; ora step-ladder can be employed, 
and half a dozen plants watered at the same time. This 


‘house would give two crops of Strawberries by May, when 


the shelves could be taken down, or they might remain, and 
numbers of Primulas, Cinerarias, Caleeolarias, and other 
plants be forwarded thereon. The shelves being taken down, 
and Vines in pots at hand, these would be trained one to 
each rafter, they having been previously accommodated in 
a cool house. Between them space will be found for young 
plants raised in January from eyes, and these, if then trans- 
ferred into their fruiting pots (the turves from the shelves 
being the material for them, the Strawberries for another 
season’s forcing also liking the same), will form strong 
canes to fruit in the place of those now fruiting. Thus we 
have a crop of Grapes in October up to Christmas, and two 
crops of Strawberries, besides Vines for fruiting another 
year. 

Fig. 4.—This is, ordinarily, a lean-to Peach-house, now 
converted into a Strawberry-house, wherein “J. K.” will 
see one of his “ time-honoured and tried back shelves,” and 
eight more on the roof. It is simply one-half of fig. 3, and, 
like it, could be employed for Vines after forcing Straw- 
berries, as a Fig or Melon-house, or be used for plants, as 
thought proper.—G. Apppy. | 

[We have, as we invariably do, omitted, as much as 
possible, all sarcasms and all ridicule from this attack and 
defence. It is extraordinary that men cannot search for 
truth without endeavouring to wound those who are devoted 
to the same research.—Eps. ] 


THE EARLY TEN-WEEK POTATO. 


Somer twenty—aye, or more—years ago, I received from a 
Mr. Chatwin, a Potato merchant at Hungerford Market, near 
Charing Cross, a list of different varieties of Potatoes. I was 
quite astonished to find such a long list of names, as I then 
thought there were but very few sorts of Potatoes known. I 
remember being struck with the name “ Early Ten-week,” 
for I thought it must be something new and good. TI there- 
fore ordered a peck, for which I paid some 10s. or 12s. They 
were carefully planted and attended to, but to my great 
disappointment a great portion of them proved twenty-week 
rather than ten-week ; in other words, they were dreadfully 
mixed with some late sort. Some few, however, were really 
the true thing, as they were dwarf and very early, reminding 
me of a very old sort that had been here for generations, 
and called the Early Betsy. I mention this because we 
have, I think, had for many, many years some dwarf early 
kind of Potato under different names—almost a species in 
character. Well, my selected Ten-weeks proved better, or we 
thought so, than Betsy, and she, poor old girl, was dropped. 
Many old friends have in like manner been dropped, only 
because new ones have sprung up. <A truce, however, with 
moralising. I hate essay-reading and trite moralisms, What 
a number of moral sermons have I heard from our old pulpit ! 
They were, I suppose, fashionable when I was a youth; I 
know they were very common. What a delight it was to 
hear “ Lastly, my brethren!” and how we bolted from the 
dear old church on a fine summer’s day ! : 

Well, “too far have I got,’ as a young German from 
Vienna, who was coming to stay with me, wrote on a large 
card and held it before the old coachman’s eyes when he 
saw my house, which he guessed was mine from the deserip- 
tion of it given to him. Alas, poor old Gibby! how full of 
fat and fun he was! ‘*'T'vo far have I got.’ What does he 
mean, John?” (to his guard). “I’m blowed if I knows,” 
says John, Again the card was pushed before Gibby’s nose. 
“Too far have I got?” this time with a note of interro- 
gation; but coachee did not know the “ little crooked thing.” 
A shake of the head and a whip of the horses, and the coach 


Aint 
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bowled along to Bishop Stortford, where a German lady was 
found, who told the nulucky German that he had got too far 
by four miles; and so the next morning he was brought 
back and safely deposited at my house. That great card 
which I saw held before coachee’s eyes, who stopped a minute 
on the brink of the hill ‘‘dubitating,”’ will never leave my 
memory, nor the hearty laughs we had with Brifhaut about 
it when he had learnt English. 

Well, I have got too far, and have left Early Betsy and 
ditto Ten-week somewhere. I must “resume the thread of 
my interesting narrative,” as the novelists say, by stating 
that after selecting the true kind from the medley received, 
T cultivated the sort to some extent, and distributed it in 
the neighbourhood—among others to Mr. Moffat, who exhi- 
bited this kind at South Kensington last autumn, and ob- 
tained a prize for it. I mention Mr. Moffat’s name in con- 
junction with the Early Ten-week Potato, because he cor- 
rected an error into which I had fallen. When the Harly 
Handsworth was sent out a few years ago I hastily concluded 
that it must be the same as the Early Ten-week; but Mr. 
Moffat says that it is a much better sort both in flavour and 
earliness. I have thought it worth while to give the history 
of this old and interesting Potato; and as the true sort is 
searce, to observe that its usual form is a blunt oval, but 
many round tubers are usually found. It is very early, its 
habit dwarf, and it does not bloom. Probably it is one of 
our best early round Potatoes, and is quite worthy of culture 
for forcing and for a first crop.—T. R. 


—— 


HADSOR HOUSE, 
THE Seat or — Gatton, Esa. 

Tuts residence is one mile from Droitwich. At the entrance 
gates is a handsome lodge, the drive from which winds along 
the side of a hill between plantations and groups of Furze, 
with a Gothic cottage nestled among trees below to the 
right; on the left is ground, diversified in surface, rising 
above the drive, and planted with sroups of forest trees, in- 
terspersed with handsome specimens of Hawthorn. The 
drive then passes through a large plantation of Oaks, ex- 
tending on the right through a deep dell. and on to the 
house. On the west side of the house the terrace was fur- 
nished with large specimens of variegated Aloes in vases, 
and on a lower level are flower-beds on grass. On the north 
side below the terrace is the Rose garden furnished with all 
the best sorts of Roses. Attached to the house is a con- 
servatory 65 feet long by 36 feet wide gay with Passion- 
Plowers, Tecoma jasminoides, Mandevilla suaveolens, Brug- 
mansia sanguinea, and B. suaveolens, planted in the border. 
The Brugmansia suaveolens was the finest specimen I have 
ever seen. It was 15 or 16 feet hich with about three hun- 
dred large, white, trumpet-shaped flowers hanging down 
from all parts of the tree. The succnlence and rapidity of 
growth apparent on its branches, and the prodigious numbers 
in which it develops its gigantic, snowy white, and sweet- 
scented blossoms, mark it as one of the most magnificent of 
conservatory plants. This fine exotic is too much neglected 
in collections on account of its liability to the attacks of the 
redspider. Having hitherto seen but poor sickly specimens 
with stragesling flowers of tawny hue, my delight at behold- 
ing this Peruvian beauty in all its splendour may be con- 
ceived. Many of the blossoms were 12 inches in length, and 
7 or 8 inches across the mouth of the flower. There were 
also Passiflora edulis bearing fruit used at the dessert, fine 
specimens of Camellias, and Orange trees. Ina niche in the 
centre of the conservatory were a marble statue of Venus, 
and a fountain. There was great taste displayed by Mr. 
Dalrymple, the head gardener, in the arrangement of the 
plants in the border, and grouped beside the pathways. A 
terrace walk leading from the flower garden to the temple 
is ornamented with vases; and on the right a peep may be 
obtained of the pleasure srounds and a lake at the bottom 
of the lawn, with all sorts of water fowl. 

The pleasure grounds contain some fine specimens of 
Spruce Firs well feathered to the ground ; Pinus excelsa; 
Sumachs in their autumn scarlet livery ; Pinus pinsapo, in- 
fested by wasps to such a deoree that Mr. Dalrymple feared 
the trees would be ultimately killed by thera, although he 
was adopting eyery means to insure their destruction ; also, } 


Turkey Oaks, Wellingtonias, Cryptomeria japonica, 25 feet 
high, and 16 yards in circumference; Taxodium semper- 
virens, 25 feet high; and a Deodar Cedar, 27 feet high. 
There are Cypresses, Red Cedars, Ilexes, and Turkey Oaks, 
with other trees and shrubs of diversified foliage in another 
portion of the pleasure grounds to represent Italian scenery. 

After admiring for some time the rich and gorgeous 
scenery produced by the autumn tints of the foliage we 
descended to the fernery, composed of old roots and stumps 
of trees with arches to walk under, to admire the various 
British species of Ferns that are planted in the crevices, 
and kept moist by an underground pipe from the fountain 
in the conservatory, the water from which can be made to 
trickle over them when required. The plumed Ferns, but 
lately so light and green, were then clumps of blackened 
fronds hanging over the old roots, whose nakedness they 
covered so tenderly during summer. On the edge of the 
lake is a hollow old Oak with a seat in the middle, where a 
person may sit and contemplate the manifold beauties of 
Nature around him. The following lines of Cowper, who 
had a keen sense of the beautiful, are applicable to this 
picturesque object. 

* Thou wert a bauble once, a cup and ball, 
Which babes might play with, and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 
And all thy embryo vastness at a gulp. 
ee * = * = 
Time made thee what thou wert—king of the woods, 
And Time hath made thee what thou art.” 

Further on is a grass walk with a Yew hedge at each side 
leading through a grove from the ornamental water to the 
keeper’s lodge. Returning by the terrace walk from the 
bullring to the bear, so called on account of a representative 
of the grizzly animal at the end of the terrace walk, we 
pass through a plantation of trees and shrubs to the kitchen 
garden. The horticultural structures are a span-roof Orange- 
house 36 feet by 27 feet, containing good specimens of 
Orange trees, Lemons, and Citrons; a greenhouse 36 feet 


| by 14 filled with Azaleas, &e.; three vineries, ridge-and- 


furrow, the middle one 48 feet by 17, with a high roof, and 
the other two, one at each side of the middle one, 42 feet by 
15 each. They contained good crops of Muscats of Alex- 
andria, Black Hamburgh, and Barbarossa, bunches of the 
latter averaging about 4lbs. each. There are besides a 
Peach-house 80 feet long by 6 wide, with healthy Peach and 
Nectarine trees that had, in the summer, borne fruit of the 
average weight of 8 ozs. each; a range of Pine-pits 72 feet 
long by 16 wide, for fruiting and succession Pine plants, 
and containing some good examples of Queens, Black 
Jamaicas, and Smooth Cayennes; and a range of pits, also 
72 feet long by 16 wide, for forcing French Beans, Straw- 
berries, Potatoes, and many other things, all heated by hot 
water. 

These grounds are naturally varied andtastefully arranged. 
The woods, pleasure grounds, roads, walks, drives, and plan- 
tations with the kitchen garden, horticultural buildings, and 
the various scenes connected with them, have been laid out 
in the best manner to give a pleasing succession, and a 
harmonious effect to the whole-—WinL1am KEANE. 


SOIL FOR RHODODENDRONS. 


Havine just read Mr. Robson’s article on Rhododendrons, 
and having had some experience in growing them in uncon- 
genial soils, I think I may be able to give some useful hints 
or information to those similarly circumstanced. 

When living in Ireland on a limestone formation sur- 
rounded by large black peat bogs. which furnished excel- 
lent fuel not only to the poor but to the gentry around, I 
tried this turf mould, or “bog stuff” as it was called, for 
Rhododendrons, but they barely existed in it, and never 
flourished, though it formed an excellent manure for most 
vegetables and flowers. Several of my neighbours attempted 
to grow them, but with no better suecess. Oue person, 
however, had a large bed of them growing most luxuriantly, 
and his mode of proceeding was this: He dug a large hole 
or pit several feet in diameter and about 2 or 3 feet deep, 
and this he filled, not with the rich-looking black stuff which 

others as well as myself had used, but with the surface sod 
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if I may so call it, of this black stuff. He skimmed the 
surface of the bog, taking Heath, roots, and all that grew 
there, and filled his pit with them, chopping them up, and 
his Rhododendrons flourish and flower there most perfectly, 
while they fail all round him. I did not hear of this plan 
until I had left the neighbourhood, so did not try it myself 
as I should otherwise have done. 

T am now living within a few miles of Dublin (south side), 
on agranite formation, and I find that the numerous nursery- 
men around get all their Rhododendron mould from some 
mountains eight or ten miles off, paying 6s., or at the least 
5s., for a small cartload of this. 
at times 8s. a-load. This stuff is, like my friend’s, composed 


Thave myself had to pay’ 


of the top, or surface sod, from 8 to 6 inches deep, with 
Heath, roots, &c., growing on it; and in this quite pure the 
hybrids, as well as the common kinds, grow perfectly. All 
the neighbouring gentry grow them in the same manner 
and with equal success. ‘The nurserymen tell me that the 
best substitute for this is leaf mould pulverised; but the 
growth of the plants in it is so far inferior that they find it 
well worth their while to pay for this stuff drawn from a 
distance. In some parts of Ireland Rhododendrons grow so 
freely without culture that I have had sods of selfsown 
seedlings sent to me from thence. 

Tagree with Mr, Robson that where the Foxglove grows 
they will grow.—A. B. 


FLOWER-GARDEN PLAN. 


Nortu TERRACE. 


TERRACE, 


THe above design is from Mr. Thomas Sampson, Hound- 
stone Honse, Yeovil, and is proposed to be planted this 


year as follows :— 
1, Centre, Centaurea candidisama. 
Second row, Amaranthus meélaricholicus ruber. 
Third, or outside row, Mrs. Pollock Geranium. 
2, Variegated Geranium Alma, 


“ The only alterations we have suggested are to continte 
the chain along both ends, if the position will admit of it, 
leaving an opening in the centre of each end; to plant the 
small circles with upright evergreen shrubs; and, instead 


The circles in che centre of the chain, along each side, Stella Geranium. 

Rings surrounding the circles, and forming the chain-pattern, Cineraria 
maritima, 

A A, Golden Chain Geranium; 2 n, Centaurea gymnocarpa. 


| 8, Christine Geranium, pink. 


4, Calceolaria Aurea floribunda, yellow. 
5, Purple King Verbena, 
6, The four corners yellow. 


of dividing the four scrolls into separate colours, to plant 
the centre bed and chain-borders with scarlet and white, 50 
that the scrolls might be crossed with pairs of purple and 
pairs of yellow. 
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LA CONSTANTE STRAWBERRY. 


Tue drawbacks to La Constante Strawberry, as stated by 
Mr. Radelyffe, resolve themselves into these :— 

1. It is not sufficiently hardy. 

2. Tt does not produce runners enough. 

8. The runners not being produced till after fruiting, 
eannot be used for autumn planting. 

4, In summer the leaves are scorched by the sun. 

5. The fruit is ripened simultaneously, and 

6. When ripe it must be gathered at once, and eaten im- 
mediately. 

Tf any of these objections were founded on‘ facts observed 

in different situations, La Constante would not be worth 
retaining in cultivation. As to the hardiness of the plant 
there is only one opinion, and that is in conformity with 
Dr. Roden’s; besides, the plants have stood the test of the 
severe winter of 1860-61. 

As regards the second point, it was settled fifteen years 
ago, and the principle then laid down is recognised as correct 
—that to send out runners moderately, and to do so after 
the crop has been gathered, constitute two of the greatest 
merits which a Strawberry can possess. If the runners are 
not fit for planting in the autumn of the year in which they 
are produced, they are left round the plants to gain strength, 
and are in the best possible condition for planting in the 
following March or April. If carefully planted in spring, as 
many good fruit can be depended on from them in the follow- 
ing July as from any other variety planted in autumn. If 
the above assertion appears doubtful to any of your readers, 
I will give them twenty-five runners of La Constante if they 
will defray the expense of carriage, which would not amount 
to more than from 1s. to 3s. according to distance. 

During the ten years in which I have grown La Constante 
T have never observed, either here or elsewhere, that the 
leaves are liable to be scorched by the sun, and such a pecu- 
liarity has never been remarked by any of my correspon- 
dents. But if the leaves have been anywhere found to burn, 
I believe the cause to have been ill-timed watering, or 
planting and transplanting without having first removed 
the ball of earth from the roots—a matter of such ele- 
mentary importance as only to require mention. 

Does the fruit of La Constante ripen all at once? The 
contrary is the fact; for it is well known to Strawberry 
growers that the bearing of this variety lasts from a fort- 
night to five-and-twenty days, and that the last-gathered 
fruit are as fine as the first, if in dry weather the plants are 
well supplied with water. 

The sixth objection rests on no better foundation than the 
five preceding it. There does not exist, so far as [ am aware, 
a Strawberry of which the fruit will keep so long as that of 
La Constante. It is precisely on account of its continuous 
bearing and long keeping, that experienced growers near 
Brussels have planted it largely for supplying the market. 

Tf any of your readers who has grown La Constante for 
two years does not agree with what I have stated in this 
article, by making his conclusions known, he will, I think, 
render a service to Strawberry-growers in general, and con- 
tribute to the solution of the questions which have been 
raised.—J. DE JONGHE, Brussels. 


CLIMBING DEVONIENSIS AND ROSE SPORTS. 


Iz would seem that a few more remarks are needed to 
satisfy the minds of some of your readers that the climbing 
Devoniensis Rose is really something distinct from the old 
well-known variety. Owing to a supposition, arising out of 
a letter from Bath in your columns, that it is the same 
grown under certain conditions, I have had a package of 
fifty-two plants returned to me. 

I must adhere to what I have already stated that I have 
proved it to be a most distinct sport, now thoroughly fixed, 
from our old friend and favourite, and of so distinctive a 
character as to be honestly called the Climbing Devoniensis, 
if a Devoniensis may be so called which equals Cloth of 
Gold in vigour of growth and habit of climbing, with the 
hardiness of Gloire de Dijon or a Hybrid Perpetual. 

It is interesting to trace the origin of the sport, and I 
Was not aware that it could be done until I read Mz. Payiti’s 
letter in your paper. Iam, therefore, most happy that he 


should have the credit, according to his statement, of 
having obtained the sport from the Celine stock. The his- 
tory of the Rose as far as I am concerned is simply this: 
During a journey on Rose business in some of the neigh- 
bouring counties I found that several gardeners possessed 
what they called a strong-growing Devoniensis. I did not 
visit Bath in my rambles, nor have I the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Pavitt personally, but hearing that he had some stock 
of this strong-grower, and being particularly interested in 
the Devoniensis Rose, I sent to purchase some buds from 
him, wishing to prove it for myself, not however with the 
idea of anything distinct. Many of the buds failed, but 
out of the living ones about two-thirds came not distinguish- 
able from the old variety, the rest assumed a very distinct 
and remarkable habit. These were again very carefully 
budded on suitable stocks, and I soon perceived their 
decidedly running character which has been again improved 
by budding. 

And now a word on its hardiness. Out of a piece of more 
than 3000 buds and shot plants, though they have Leen many 
times covered with ice during this late most inclement and 
trying season, and buds of Narcisse and others have been 
killed near them, I cannot perceive the slightest injury 
inflicted on one of them by frost. 

Although I have myself budded many thousand Devo- 
niensis on the Celine without such a result, I cannot but 
feel gratified that this magnificent climber has been obtained 
from that stock, which I was the first to prove an excellent 
one for budding upon more than twenty-five years since, 
and to introduce publicly for that purpose, challenging Mr. 
Rivers to try it against his Manetti stock. Though the 
Manetti has proved so invaluable, yet the Celine is equally 
so for Noisettes and some varieties. 

A few years back I obtained a sport from Elise Sauvage, 
Tea, by budding it on the Celine, the shoots came from 
3 to 4ieet in length and were fixed. The foliage and buds 
were exact counterparts of the parent, but without the 
beautiful orange-coloured centre so charming in Elise Sau- 
yage, so that we subsequently decided not to work it. 

While on the subject of sports it may be interesting to 
mention that in the year 1840, observing a running or barren 
shoot on a plant of the old Aimée Vibert Noisette, I imme- 
diately budded it on the Celine and fixed it, and I had the 
pleasure of first sending it to Mr. Rivers as a climbing 
Aimée Vibert, which character it has since maintained. 

In closing I would earnestly impress on my brother Rose- 
growers and budding friends to see that they work the 
Hybrid Perpetuals only from flowering shoots, as there is a 
tendency, now that class of Roses is so luxuriantly grown 
on root stocks, to throw them into shy autumnal bloomers 
by budding from excessively long or barren shoots.—HENRY 
Curtis, Torquay. 


NUMBER OF WORKING HOURS FOR 
GARDENERS. 


Wut you inform me the number of hours’ work per day 
that a master has a right to expect of his gardener? Ihold 
that ten hours’ work per day during the summer months, 
say from 6 o’clock a.w. to 6 P.., with two hours for meals, 
is not too much when we consider the short days during 
winter.—W., Yorkshire. 


[We agree with you that from 6 a.m. to 6 P.m., with 
two hours for meals, are very good hours during the summer 
months. If the gardener lives at a distance from his work, 
forty minutes may be required for breakfast instead of thirty 
minutes, and the same for tea—say breakfast at 8, dinner 
one hour, at 12, and tea at 4. In many cases where the 
gardener has to go a distance, he foregoes the tea, or takes 
something to eat with him, and perhaps a glass of beer 
instead. Though we say this much, we would advise every 
gentleman who has a gardener worth keeping, not to be too 
particular at all times as to these hours. A gardener who 
sees that things reqnire to be done will not be watching for 
the clock to strike 6; he will rather feel annoyed that the 
time has gone too quickly, and to keep things right will 
often work much later, and come earlier in the morning too. 
There are many things which are better done in the cool of 
the evening and the haze of the early morning; but if a 
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gentleman shows annoyance if a gardener is either behind 
6 in the morning or locks up at times before 6 in the even- 
ing, the gardener, with all due respect to his employer, and 
without being anything of an eye-servant, may in return 
rigidly keep the prescribed hours, and yet not be able to 
give himself or his employer the same amount of satisfaction. 
Still, if only one or two men are employed, it is best in 
general to keep to these regular hours. Where a number of 
men are employed, whatever the time agreed upon, that 
time should be rigidly kept without any irregular deviation. 
Few things are more annoying, than to stand on a morning 
for ten minutes or half an hour waiting for men to come; 
or to see men only appearing to work, that the job may be 
drawled out until the hour strikes at night. The give-and- 
take principle will generally be found to work the best; but 
when the gardener takes back a little time he will act wisely 
to do so with the full knowledge and consent of his employer. 
There will be no disappointment to the latter then, if he 
does not see him at either of the hours referred to. 

It is now happily becoming common for mechanics and 
workmen to leave off work at an early hour on Saturday. In 
most cases this would be unsuitable in gardens, but that is 
no reason why the gardener should not have a holiday at 
other times, and especially when he works often cheerfully 
before and beyond his hours. We hold then with “W.,” 
that from 6 to 6 are very general and reasonable hours; 
but if that is rigorously insisted on, it cannot be expected 
that a gardener will long continue to do necessary jobs 
beyond these hours, unless, indeed, he is paid for that over- 
time. Im all gardens of large extent where there is much 
of this work in extra hours, it is the most satisfactory plan 
to pay for it, and then strictness to hours may be insisted on 
without any want of kindness on the one hand, or respect 
on the other. Even then we know from experience, that a 
holiday freely given is anything but a loss to the employer. 
It often makes all the difference between working as a 
matter of duty, and working as a pleasure, from the heart- 
felt desire to give satisfaction to those we respect—a very 
different thiny from merely filling up the time until the 
clock strikes. Knowing and feeling all this, we are great 
advocates for regularity in time, so much so, that we would 
have all deviations regular and a matter of thorough under- 
standing between the master and the servant. | 


DR. HUGH FALCONER. 


Tuis eminent naturalist was born at Forres, in Moray- 
shire, on the 29th of February, 1808, and was, consequently, 
at the time of his death in his 57th year. He was educated 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
A.M., after which he studied medicine at the University of 


Edinburgh for four years, and became M.D. in 1829. Having | 
| opposition when truth was to be evolved, his originality of 


been nominated to an assistant surgeoncy in the Bengal 


Army, but not having attained the requisite age, he employed | 


the interval in assisting Dr. Wallich with his Indian her- 
barium, and in the study of geology and palzontology. 
In 1831, he was sent in charge of invalids for the sana- 


torium of Landour, in the Himalayas, and passing through ; 


Suharunpore, where the botanic gardens were then under 
the superintendence of Dr. Royle, a friendship was soon 
formed between the two, and on Dr. Royle’s leaving India, 
Dr. Faleoner was appointed his successor. “Thus,” says 
the writer of a memoir of him in the Atheneum, “at the 
early age of twenty-three did he find himself advanced to a 
responsible and independent public post, offering to a 
naturalist the most enviable opportunities for research ; so 
fertile was the Indian service then in chances to rise for any 
young officer who chose to make the exertion. Suharunpore 
ig situated between the Jumna and Ganges rivers, outside 
the belt of the Tarai forest, which lies between the moun- 
tains and plains, and is distant about twenty-five miles from 
the Sewalik hills, beyond which rise the Himalayas. It is 
thus most favourably situated as a central station for natural 
history investigations,—the rivers, plains, forests, and hills 
teeming with life in every shape, and the range of elevation 
combining, within a short distance, the features and pro- 
ductions of tropical, temperate, and alpine regions insensibly 
blended. Being a remote provincial station, with only half 
a dozen European families, the white man had to draw on 
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local means in all emergencies where the appliances of 
civilised life were required; but the intelligence, docility, 
and exquisite manual dexterity of the natives, backed by 
their faith in the guiding head of the European, furnished 
an inexhaustible fund of resource. To construct, for example, 
a barometer for mountain explorations, broken tumblers 
were melted and blown into a tube, mercury was distilled 
from cinnabar purchased in the bazaar, a reservoir was 
turned out of boxwood felled on the mountains, and finally 
a brass scale was cast, shaped, and even graduated, by a 
native blacksmith, under the superintending eye of the 


‘amateur. Such discipline was of value in training the young 


officer to habits of self-reliance, and to kindly relations with 
those among whom his lot was cast, and no doubt contri- 
buted to that great fund of information for which Falconer 
was remarkable.” 

Here he pursued his geological and palzontological re- 
searches, investigating, in conjunction with his friend, Sir 
Proby Cautley, the fossils of the Sewalik Hills; and the 
result of their labours was their discovery, jointly with 
Lieuts. Baker and Durand, of a sub-tropical mammalian 
fossii fauna of unexampled richness and extent. 

A commission having been appointed by the Indian 
Government in 1834, to inquire into the fitmess of India for 
the cultivation of Tea, and Dr. Falconer having recom- 
mended the attempt, plants were imported and placed under 
his charge. Since then the cultivation of the Tea plant has 
extended over a large portion of northern India and Assam, 
and is still extending. 

In 1848, he was appointed to succeed Dr. Wallich, as 
Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden (now left 
little better than a wreck from the effects of the terrible 
cyclone of last year), and whilst holding this position he re- 
commended the introduction of Cinchonas into India, point- 
ing out the hilly regions of Bengal and the Neilgherrie 
Hills, as the positions most likely to insure the successful 
cultivation of these invaluable medicinal plants. Years 
afterwards this suggestion was carried out, and there are 
now many thousands of plants both in India and Celyon. In 


| 1855, Dr. Falconer came home and continued his fayourite 


researches among fossil remains up to the time of his death, 
which resulted from an attack of acute rheumatism, coupled 
with bronchitis, terminating in congestion of the lungs. His 
writings were chiefly scattered over the Geological and Philo- 


| sophical Transactions and other scientific Journals ; but, to 


quote the words of the writer in the Atheneum, “the work 
which he published was but a small fraction of that which 
he actually accomplished. The amount of scientific know- 


| ledge which has perished with him is prodigious, for he was 


cautious to a fault; he never liked to commit himself to an 
opinion until he was sure that he was right; and he has died, 
in the fullness of his power, before his race was run, Those 
who knew him well can best appreciate his fearlessness of 


observation and depth of thought, his penetrating and dis- 
criminating judgment, his extraordinary memory, his scru- 
pulous care in ascribing to every man his due, and his honest 
and powerful advocacy of that cause which his strong in- 
tellect led him to adopt; whilst they, more than others, will 
have oceasion to deplore the death of a staid adviser, a most 
genial companion and a hearty friend.” 


FRENCH versus ENGLISH ASPARAGUS. 


I covunp not sooner reply to the observations of our friend 
“G, A.,” in your No. 197, because, to be very candid, several 
of my friends, interested in the discussion, insinuated that 
I might be wrong in my estimation of French Asparagus, 
which they had considered to contain more white on the 
shoots than did the English. I therefore determined to 
write to my French friend in whose gardens I first saw the 
beds laid down by L’Hérault, and who is himself a very 
fair horticulturist. I think his letter will be interesting 
to your readers, and, therefore, give you a translation of it. 

I cannot consider “G. A.” quite fair to me, when he 
writes—“ We do not measure the value of Asparagus in 
England solely by its appearance, but according to its 
utility.” Such a remark appears as though he intended 
your readera to infer that 1 did, whereas, nothing I have 
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said warrants such a conclusion, and after perusal of my 
friend’s letter, it will be seen that utility, by which I pre- 
sume is meant the larger amount of edible matter produced 
enters as a large item in my argument. 

«@. A.’ has, probably, never eaten French Asparagus 
under the favoured conditions described by my correspon- 
dent; but he may have done so at some restaurant in Paris, 
if he has been there, or from some of our markets eight and 
forty hours, probably, after being gathered, after being sub- 
jected to a long voyage, and badly packed, and badly cared 
for. He will forgive me, therefore, if I hope he will say no 
more about “stick liquorice,” or the “roots of an old Elm 


“tree’—two comparisons quite irrelevant to the subject. 


Upon one point I will not presume to dispute with him— 
viz., his assertion that, ‘As fine Asparagus has been grown 
in England as was ever grown in France, if that alluded to 
be the heaviest grown there;’’ I suppose him to be a horti- 
eulturist by profession, and will not) enter into the lists 
with him. I can only say, that neither I nor any of my 
friends, who have been at a great many of our best shows, 
have ever seen anything approaching to them. He appears 
to look on me as one of those who think nothing good in 
their own country. I beg to assure him, that I am as out- 
and-out an Englishman as he can be, only I do not disdain 
to learn from any one of any country who can impart know- 
ledge to me. So I hope he will shake hands with me.— 
Hi. S. Watson, Cottage, Charlton. 


Extract of a letter from M. Carlos Forer, of Margency. 

“ February 26. 

‘T/Hérault is beginning to plant out Asparagus, and I 
have, therefore, ordered him to send you at once what you 
vequire. Those who object in Tur Journan or Horricut- 
tTurRE to your estimate of French Asparagus, may say what 
they please, but I can bear testimony that L’Hérault grows 
it to perfection. There are some amateurs who maintain 
that that with green ends is preferable to the rose and 
white, as grown by him, but we are certainly not of that 
opinion. : 

«To eat Asparagus, however, in perfection, a few precau- 
tions must be observed :— 

“1st. It should be gathered before the rising of the sun, 
and should be eaten during the same day. 

« 2nd. If required to be kept twenty-four hours, it should 
be put into fine and rather moist sand, leaving 2 or 3 inches 
only exposed. 

«3rd. Care must be taken after gathering and cleaning it, 
neither to allowit to be wetted nor to be exposed to the sun. 

“Our Asparagus, although planted by L’ Hérault, is neither 
so long nor so thick as that grown under his immediate 
supervision, but it is very fine and very excellent, and in 
answer to your special question, as to the quantity edible, I 
should say that we eat nearly all of it. I am quite sure 
that not 2 inches goes from the table. I can very well 
understand, that the case is not the same with that eaten at 
the hotels and restaurants of Paris. 

To sumup. If the English be equal to the French, how 
happens it, that in the season it is the English who are the 
great buyers of it in the Halles of Paris, at from 25f. to 30f. 
the bundle, and from whence they send it to the London 
markets to be eaten by your rich consumers, who do not and 
cannot get it as I describe it, owing to the length of time 
that must elapse before it can be brought to their tables ; 
and it is for this very reason that L’Hérault is so anxious to 
find a London agent, as when the railway passes Argenteuil, 
which it will do shortly, he will be enabled to cut it and 
have it eaten in London within the twenty-four hours. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ar the time of earthing-up any of the crops strew a little 
soot close to the stems of the plants; this will prevent slugs 
harbouring there and nipping them off under the surface of 
the soil, which they are very apt to do in the early part of 
the season. Loosen the earth between the winter-standing 
crops, and keep every part of the garden free from litter. 
Asparagus, the general spring dressing, if not yet done, 
should mo longer be delayed, as the roots will now begin to 
move. Beans, make another sowing; the Longpod is a 


prolific sort, but the Green Windsor has the best appear- 
ance when sent to table. Narth-up the early crops. Cap- 
sicwms, pot-off the young plants as soon as fit aud place them 
in a hotbed frame; they are very subject to the green fly, 
which should be destroyed as soon as it is observed. Carrots, 
the weather is now favourable for getting in the main crop. 
The Early Horn is an excellent sort both for early and late 
crops, and is much better adapted for many soils than any 
of the others. Celery, prick-out the early-sown into boxes 
or on a slight hotbed; when it has taken root give air at 
every favourable opportunity. Cuewnbers, as soon as the 
frames are uncovered in the morning give a little air for an 
hour, when they may be closed again till the day is further 
advanced; if air has been given to the frames all night they 
may be closed for an hour or two. As soon as the principal 
shoots have reached the sides of the frame, do not allow any 
of the laterals to grow more than two joints before being 
stopped. Kidney Beans, make another sowing in pots. Keep 
the bearing plants frequently syringed to check red spider. 
Lettuce, some of the best plants that have been wintered in 
frames may now be put out, some under a south wall and 
others in a more open situation, Onions, sow the main crops 
if not already done ; if very large ones are required plant the 
very small bulbs of last year, or the autumn-sown plants, 
in very rich ground. Larger Onions may be grown by the 
following method: Weil tread the ground, and lay 3 inches 
of very rotten dung upon it; on this sow the seed, and 
cover with a little fine earth. Peas, stick the early crops as 
soon as they are earthed up; a few small Hornbeam boughs 
with the leaves on may be stuck on each side of the row, 
this will protect them from cold winds. Purslane, make a 
sowing on a warm border, Radishes, sow for successional 
crops ; the Turnip-rooted sort may now be sown. Rhubarb 
may be forwarded by placing a hand-glass over the roots. 
A little litter should be laid round the bottom of the glass 
to prevent the ingress of cold. Savoy, make a good sowing 
of the Dwarf Green, which is best for general purposes. 
Salsafy and Scorzonera should be sown in drills from 9 inches 
to a foot apart. Now the weather is favourable for the 
purpose clean and move the ground between the rows of 
Lettuce, young Cabbage, autumn-sown Onions, Gazrlie, 
Shallots, and other winter-standing crops; clear the garden 
of all rubbish, and let general neatness prevail; lay down 
and roll the walks if they have been loosened by the winter. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

When Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot trees are coming into 
flower, put up coping-boards and curtains, or nets, or, in the 
absence of these, a few spruce fir boughs may be stuck about 
the trees. Continue re-grafting bad sorts of Apple and Pear 
trees. Securely stake newly-planted standard fruit trees, 
nothing is more injurious to them than being blown and 
twisted about by the wind. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Sweep and thoroughly clean lawns, and give them a double 
rolling with a heavy roller, to render the turf smooth and 
solid. If any alterations or planting still remain unfinished, 
every available hand should be concentrated on this work 
so as to complete it as soon as possible. Where necessary 
stir the surface soil of beds planted with bulbs, so as to keep 
it open and friable, and also to give it a clean, neat, and 
fresh appearance. For small and suburban gardens, the 
white Arabis and the purple Aubrietia are very ornamental, 
especially for small rockeries. Pansies make showy border 
plants; Anemones may still be planted; all the species of 
Phlox are well adapted for these gardens; the Lily of the 
Valley will fill a shady corner; Pzeonies are fine showy plants 
where there is plenty of room, but will not do well in very 
small gardens ; Geum coccineum is a good plant for a small 
border, so is the yellow Alyssum, also the double Rocket. 
All the varieties of Pinks, and Carnations, and Larkspur, 
the variegated Monkshood, and Pentstemon gentianoides 
are very showy plants; the Canterbury Bell will flower in 
August, as also French and African Marigolds. In Septem- 
ber, Dahlias, Salvias, Verbenas, and other half-hardy plants 
will furnish a constant succession of flowers. If planted in 
May, the common Fuchsia flowers the most of the summer 
and autumn. Asters and Chrysanthemums should not be 
forgotten for a late display. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
Proceed as diligently as possible with the repotting of 


is demanded by ‘all greenhouse plants ‘ati ‘this’ season, lespe- 
cially ‘in regard to the ‘supply of Ufrésh soil and ‘other 
nécessary stimulants to active Browth: ©Mandevilla‘suaveo- 
lens, the Kennedyas, Passifloras, and Bienonias will require 
regular supplies “of watér, and} possibly, further supplies of 
vich mould.’ Whilé*the variable weather which’ usually 
charaéterises March continués; attention must-be dirécted in 
these structures to maintaining a uniform and moderate tem- 
perature. The heavy showers and boisterous gales which 
frequently occur at this ‘séason,- Suceeeeded by intervals of 
mild weather and brillian® sunshine; render some manage- 
ment necessary, Fires should’ be dispensed with’-as’ much 
as possible.’ On still nights the houses may be damped and 
the syringe used, “avoidins the plants in flower.’ Soil’ cone 
taining a considerable’ portion of decomposed vegeetable fibre 
must obviously be more ‘suitable for dwarf-growine plants, 
the natural habit of which leads ts to suppose that such soil, 
existing on the surface of the earth must form, from its 
being readily available to them, their congenial and natural 
food.’ 
STOVE. : 

Proceed with the repotting of such plants as require it, 
and give all necessary attention to those in active growth. 
To secure strong short-jointed wood, keep up a vigorous 
root-action, and let the plants occupy a place as near to the 
glass as possible.» Ixoras, Clerodendrons, and Allamandas 
that have become well rooted, will be greatly benefited by a 
careful supply of clear‘manure water, but see that it is 
given in a tepid state, and not over-strong. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Keep a nice growing heat to the cutting frames, and if 
the linings are becoming cold, turn them to the bottom and 
add some well-fermented dung.—W.. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

® Warcuep for an opportunity and sowed a piece of Onions 
and Parsnips, the rest of the ground not being sufficiently 
mellow for fuller or moré general sowing. The Onion-ground 
was turned over, and when ‘dryish well trodden, then raked, 
and shallow drills drawn about 12 inches apart, which were 
covered with fine rich soil; trodden, and raked, and a little 
soot and lime thrown all over. When the ground becomes 
dry will run a roller ovér it. This compression is good for 
the Onion at first, just to form the bulb and keep it near 
the surface of the soil. As soon as the Onions are fairly up 
the space between the rows will be kept slightly hoed with 
a Dutch hoe to keep clear of weeds and to keep the ground 
moist, without much loosening except at the surface. The 
depth to which the roots of Onions will penetrate in such’ 
circumstances is quite amazing. 

Celery—Ere long we shall take up with good roots the 
most of our beds of Celery, and pack the heads closely 
together with earth and ashes between them, that we may 
prepare portions of the ground for more Onions and other 
crops. Our Red Celery, Cole’s Manchester Red and some 
other sorts, wants taking up, for if this is not done it will 
soon go away of itself, the tops having suffered severely; 
whilst those of the Dwarf White Incomparable, that re- 
ceived no more protection than the Red in time of frost, are 
as green and nice as if there had been no snow and frost to 
contend with. Sowed Celery in heat. For forward crops 
it should have been in the soil at least six weeks ago; but, 
after all, more depends on never stunting the plants after 
they are pricked off than in mere early sowing. 

Means and Room.—Where the room under glass is to be 
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‘| that many'clever men experience whem they find: that there: 
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of a. sage.’ It almost niakes one envy those who have:vi } 
of glass houses, and who can procure'coal from head quarters) 
atso small a cost, that the value of a few extra shovelfuls’ 
need be no matter ‘of consideration. | Manysof-our great’ 
gardeners, andthe proprietors of sweet little gardens, know: 
ions; and the sorrys: 


is never any boundary as to the expectations of éxtent and 
variety of produce, but a very limited boundary indeed .as 
to means and room, oWe: havesknown such cases asa man 


‘being up the half ofthe night,:and: often’ too, ransacking” 


every possible place for wood;:and cutting it up for his: 
furnaces, and then being coolly told: that he must:be incom- 
petent because he could ‘not keep up the requisite heat: in 
his houses, when ‘there’ was no fuel to do it with: It was. 
bad enough to be forced to make bricks without straw; but 
what if there had been no-clay either? Some of the pro- 
prietors of small gardens may thus imitate those who ex- 
pect very great results from the very smallest outlay ;- but 
in general they are alive'to the fact that certaim causes will : 
only produce certain effects: Some time ago, a gentleman | 
who had known what*hard work was, when settling down in 
his beautiful villa; or box as he called it, wished us if possible 
to solve a problem which was giving him a considerable 
amount of uneasiness—namely, How it came about, that his , 
gardener seemed to work hard;:to be always at work, and 
ever and anon staying late to bring:up his leeway; whilst 
the gardener in the next place, very similar to his own, and 
with the same amount of glass, some frames, a pit, a green- 
house proper, and a greenhouse vinery, seemed to be getting 
over his work very easily and quietly? It required no magic 7 
to find out the cause. Over the wall, the gardener was able 
to keep everything in its proper place. There was not a bit 
of cramming. The beds in the flower garden were few and 
thinly planted, with plants all standing primly potted in the 
houses, so as to fill the beds at some 18 inches asunder. A 
lady with a fair amount of crinoline could have passed 
through the houses without inconvenience. In our inquirer’s 
garden, the greenhouse proper was clear as to its paths, 
but crowded everywhere else. ‘Uhere were four times more 
flower-beds to fill, and the gentleman liked to see his beds 
full of good plants some 8 inches apart. The vinery was” 
crammed in consequence, floor, path, stage, suspended shelves 
—wherever a ray of light could be obtained. Barly vege- 
tables—as Peas, Cauliflower, Radishes, Beans, &e., were also 
brought forward in this house, so that generally, even as 
respects these common matters, he could have them at his 
table some weeks before his neighbour. In a dark place 
below the stage where no plants could do any good, was a 
Mushroom-bed that had furnished some nice pickings all 
the winter, protected from the drip from the pots by a 
piece of old waterproof-cloth. In watering, m moving, in 
coaxing such a number of things to be healthy in such little 
room, the gardener had actually morelabourtoperformthan 
if he had had another house or two in winter and spring; 
and the same increase of labour was continued in hardening- 
off, planting, and tending such numbers of plants in beds, 
that were so good that the proprietor owned that few else- 
where, or anywhere, could beat them, He sawat once, that 
the little room for producing such abundant, diversified 
results, of itself did greatly increase the labour, and as he 
had no desire to go backward and be satisfied with less, 
he settled the matter with his conscience by considerably 
increasing the uncomplaining, hard-working, gardener’s 
wages, and giving extra help when most needed. 

Peas and Potatoes.—We are so far glad to get out of the 
glass-covered places to say that we planted a piece more 
of Potatoes where we can give them protection, and on a 
piece of the best-aired ground we have we sowed Peas and 
planted Potatoes. The backwardness of the season made 
us take this ground which we intended for rg red Urpose ; 
but if we do not obtain a first-rate apne of both Peas and 
Potatoes we shall be greatly disappointed. Last autumn it 
produced a heavy crop of Parsnips, Carrots, &e. The rich 
soil had previously been trenched down deep, and the poor 
and fresher soil brought up with a little of the subsoil, 
and this winter it was retrenched and ridged again, which 
brought some of the richer soil from the bottom to the top, 
and after being turned once or twice during frost in winter 
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the ground was in very good condition for anything. ‘The 
Peas were sown in rows 10 feet apart, and three rows of 
Potatoes were planted between each two rows of Peas, the 
Potatoes being 3 feet from the Peas, and then the Potato 
rows 2 feet from each other. Some rows of early Peas were 
sown to proveso far what is said of them. As yet, for earli- 
ness and cropping combined, Sangster’s No. 1 is our fa- 
yourite. When well treated its produce is wonderful. At 
the outsides we have sown the Tall Marrow, Jeyes’ Con- 
queror or Ne Plus Ultra, the shorter, more compact, Veitch’s 
Perfection, and the much smaller sort, but a good bearer 
and very rich flavoured, Harrison’s Perfection. Of Potatoes 
the sorts were Early Frame, Ash-leaved, Early May, Early 
Shaw, &c. The Potatoes were in fine order for going out; 
but they would have been better had we had the convenience 
of wide shelves or shallow bins for storing them on until 
wanted for planting. A friend was boasting lately of what 
a fine sort of early Potato he had. He would astonish some 
of us old stagers, that he would. He had harvested them 
in a little barrel, and placed them in a snug warm place all 
the winter. On going to the barrel the other day he could 
not take a Potato out; they had grown into one impene- 
trable lump, so that to make anything of them he was obliged 
to knock the little barrel to pieces, and then the aspect of 
the strong long shoots was pitiable to behold. Kept cool 
and thin the Potato would have had plump shoots about an 
inch or less in length, and would have been a storehouse of 
vigour to support the shoot out of doors when the soil was 
warm enough to encourage it to lengthen. 

Other vegetables much the same as in previous weeks. 
We found some stools of Sea-kale, very strong last season, 
on which the crown seemed to have rotted. In most cases 
shoots were breaking from beneath, but we do not like them 
so well as the strong prominent buds. We attribute this 
to want of protection during the very changeable weather of 
the winter—frost, snow, thaw, sleet, rain, succeeding each 
other in rapid succession; not but that Sea-kale is hardy 
enough in general, but the larger the tops above ground 
the more liable are they to the giving way. of the crowns. 
A nice mound of ashes over the crowns, or even a little 
mound of dry earth in the autumn, would have saved this 
trifling miscarriage. We will shortly sow seeds under pro- 
tection and transplant, as this will save them from the fly, 
which is apt to seize them when sown out of doors. Such 
Seedlings well treated will do to force next season, and will 
be strong in the second season. Bits of the roots will also 
grow freely. but we prefer crowns with six or eight-inch 
stems to them or young seedlings. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Merely a repetition of previous weeks, with the exception 
of the birds that have attacked within eight days the buds of 
every fruit tree comeatable. Dusting, painting, dredging, &c., 
with nasty stuff and even netting seemed unavailing. As 
Soon as the fruit-buds of Gooseberries, Currants, Pears, &c., 
swell and expand, out the heart goes, and often so quickly 
is a row done that you cannot see the depredators. Our 
kitchen and fruit garden is bounded by stables, bushes of 
the pleasure ground, and farmyard, all right enough but for 
these terrible marauders, and even they are often useful 
except at the bud and fruit time. It is certainly dishearten- 
ing when, after pruning, nipping, and fore-shortening in 
summer, you have nice little trees bristling with fruit-buds, 
and you find suddenly four-fifths of the best buds ren- 
dered useless and only a few small ones left. One evening, 
without getting leave exactly, a few of the garden lads bat- 
folded some hundred dozen of sparrows and other birds 
from a few shrubs in the pleasure ground. Without de- 
siring them any harm we do wish that those who advocate 
the use of these birds at all times and all seasons had a 
portion of our supply. In many places, where from covers 
all round, and where schoolboys must not peer into a hedge 
after a nest, fruit gardens out of doors will soon be unpro- 
ductive if not securely netted all over before the buds of the 
fruit trees begin to swell. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
Out of doors we have done but little, as we had to collect 
4 good quantity of tree leaves, which would have been done 
at once after the last pheasant-shooting, but for the snow 
and rains which rendered such work unsuitable; leaves col- 


lected wet being both difficult to, carry any distance, and 
to preserve even for a short time for heating purposes, as 
they cannot be kept from decomposing, whilst dry leaves can 
always be made to ferment by the addition of a little water. 

Shrubby and herbaceous Calceolarias designed to flower 
early in pots, should now have their last shift using rich, 
rather light, sandy soil, but pressed firmly together, and as 
soon as the roots run into the new material, strength of 
bloom may be given by manure waterings. Pelargoniums 
intended for early flowering should now be tied-out, and if 
the leaves dre too close thin them a little so that the light 
shall play nicely upon them, and for this purpose set the 
chief plants sufficiently thin. Much may be done in this 
way even in a house which is crammed, by setting smaller 
plants between the larger ones; or by elevating the latter 
on inverted flower-pots. Manure water as a rule should 
not be given until the flower-trusses are formed, after that 
the strength added will tell more upon them than on the 
foliage. Cinerarias, Primulas, Camellias, and even forced 
flowers coming into bloom will be the better of manure 
water but not given strong. ily of the Valley, and all 
bulbs relish it as soon as the flower-spike appears. Azaleag 
to bloom late should be removed. to a north aspect and kept 
cool; and, as said the other week, Liliums, Tritonias, Ixias, 
Sparaxis, &c., should be watered and shifted as they require 
it, as soon as growth commences. We would, however, refer 
to other weeks as to many plants; and here only state, that 
if dull weather continue Neapolitan and other Violets in beds 
may be better of a slight dredging of sulphur and pounded 
charcoal, a little dry sandy soil being worked in among the 
plants to dry and improve the atmosphere of the enclosed 
pit or frame. Leaving such matters we will, to please 
several inquirers, advert to two modes of practice which 
have engaged our attention and time considerably during 
the week, and which relate to 

Planting Geraniums in Turves instead of pots. First. “Our 
Geraniums, &c., stuck thickly in pots and boxes in the 
autumn, now want more room, and we have neither room 
enough, nor pots enough, to pot them singly. We fear to 
plant them out in an intermediate-bed as you do, and lift 
again after the middle of May for the flower-bed. How 
would it do to give the plants a little soil and wrap them in 
little bundles cf moss, rough cocoa-nut fibre, &e.?” Toler- 
ably well, but after considerable experience with all such 
modes, we think the timid cannot use anything better as a 
substitute for pots, than pieces of fibry turf. Thus, suppose, 
from the side of a road or an old pasture, you can take some 
turf 23 inches thick, and in breadths of 1 foot. We place 
that turf where it will be gently dried a little and warmed, 
and we prepare, a little warmed, light, sandy soil, consist- 
ing of loam, sand, and very sweet old leaf mould. Then 
for stoutish plants of rooted cuttings, with a sharp knife 
we cut our turves longitudinally and transversely into pieces 
of 4 inches square, for less plants 3 inches square, and so 
on; and a clever handy lad will scoop out a round centre 
piece from each of these square turves nearly as quickly 
as he would crock a pot; just leaving a bit all round the 
side and not going quite through to the grass of the turf. 
A little of the nice mellow, heated soil is placed in the hole, 
the roots put in over it, a little more soil put over the 
roots and firmed as in a pot, then carried in sieves to their 
position, and watered with water from which the chill has 
been taken off. Now, as to the position. For quick work 
—that is, making small plants large ones, and to have the 
turf-pots bristling with rvots all over, the best plan is to 
set these turf-pots on a little leaf mould over a hotbed, 
however slight, as that will increase the rapidity of the 
rooting and the growing; but in that case the turves must 
be lifted as soon as the roots come through them, and 
transferred to light soil in a cold pit, &e. If left long the 
roots would run through the bed, and the plants could not 
be safely turned. If taken in time to the earth-pit and 
the trench, the roots will progress more slowly, and when 
planting time comes, they will hang like a wig round their 
centres of turf. When planted turf and all together, they 
will run away into the well-aired soil, and thrive better than 
if they had come out of a pot with the ball unbroken. This 
is a good plan for all plants with straggling roots that will 
not lift well out of an earth-bed, as Manglesii Geraniums 
Heliotropes, &e. 
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The next best position and the ‘best for strong plants 
that need no ing, and where less trouble is an ad- 
vantage, is a cold frame or pit to which glass or other pro- 
tection can be given. In this ‘ease’a hard bottom must be 
secured, and a couple of inches of rough leaf mould or other 
mould placed over it; on that pack the turves with their 
sides all but touching each other, water, strew a little rough 
soil all over between the plants, and besides protection and 
air when the sun is very hot, and now and then a dash from 
the syringe, such plants will need little or no watering or 
other care until they are taken with roots all through the 
turves and in the light earth round them, and transferred 
at once to the beds. a 

We meant to have followed with a few wards on cuttings 
and potting, &c., but we must close for the present, merely 
stating that in a mild sweet hotbed cuttings of Geraniums, 
Calceolarias, Verbenas, &c., will strike in as many days as 
they will require weeks generally in autumn.—R. F. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Magcu 18. 


The supply of out-door vegetables is still very short; Sea-kale, Rhubarb, 
Kidney Beans, and other forced vegetables are quite sufficient for the demand. 
Pines are still scarce, and command a high price, but old Grapes sre toler- 
ably plentiful and still very good ; new Black Hamburghs are also to be had 
at from 21s. to 80s, per pound, but the retarded Grapes being so good, are not 
in much demand ; Apples are still abundant, but good dessert Pears are now 
chiefir confined to Beurré Rance, Laster Beurré, and Bergamotte d’Esperen. 
Consignments of Salads, &c., from the continent are well kept up, and include 
Asparagus, and Peas selling at about a guinea a quart. New Potatoes are to 
be had at 3s.6@. per pound. There isa heavy supply-of Cucumbers, but the 
demand for them being very good prices are fully maintained. Of Potatoes 


the stock is very heavy. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Francis & Arthur Dickson & Sons, 106, Eastgate Street, 
eR Upton Nurseries, Chester.—New and Select Agricultural 

G, White, 3, Moss Street, Paisley.—Catalogue of Florists’ 
Flowers, Greenhouse, Herbaceous, and Bedding-out Plants, &c. 

John Morse, The Nurseries, Dursley, Gloucestershire.— 
Catalogue of Cuttings of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Clurysanthemums, 
Verbenas, Pelargoniums, §c, 

Ambroise Verschaffelt, 50, Rue du Chaume, Ghent, Bel- 
gium.—Priz Courant pour le Printemps et Eté, 1865. Plantes 
Nouvelles. 

J. Bruce & Co., Hamilton, Canada West.—Descriptive Cata- 
a %, Seeds for the Farm, Kitchen Garden, and Flower Garden, 

ots, Fc. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eauty Asm-reaven Kipwey Potato (A Subscriber).—If by “ chit”? you 
mean cye this Poteto certainly has not “a black” one, nor do we know any 
variety that has. Several emit dark purple sprouts, 


_Sowina CEnosra SPrcaTa, PENTSTEMONS, AND SALVIA AZzUREA (Contradics 
tion).—Sow them all in pans in a compost of turfy loam two-thirds, and 
well-rotted leaf monld one-third, with a free admixture of sand, just cover= 
ing the seeds with fine soil, and after watering place in a frame onia gentle’ 
hotbed. Keep the pans in the frame until the plants are up and have shown! 
their rough leaves, then prick off into small pots, especially the firat and. 
last, pricking the Pentstemons into a pan —an inch or so apart will do. 
Continue the whole in the frame until the Pentstemons and Salvia azurea; 
have made good growth, removing them, however, before they, become: 
drawn to a cooler situation, where they can be hardened off for finally 
planting out in the last week in May or firstof June. If strong the Pent- 
stemons may flower in autumn, they being hardy perennials, and the Salvia 
azurea will probably flower also, it being a half-hardy perennial. It should. 


-be taken up in autumn after the first frost, the roots potted, and kept rather 


dry during the winter in a greenhouse from which frost is excluded. The 
Celosia spicata seedlings should be repotted as soon as the roots reach the 
sides of the pots, and continued in the frame until May, when they should 
be removed to a warm’ greenhouse, or a vinery at work, paso them on & 
shelf near the glass. When the flower-head ts just visible in the heart of 
the leaves pot them in their blooming-pots, which may be from 6 inches in 
diameter for the small plants, up to 9 inches for the large plants, Employ, 
the compost already named, with the addition of well-rotted cow or stable 
manure one-fourth of the whole. Provide sufficlent drainage and keep 
well supplied with water, occasionally sprinkting the plants overhead 
tepid water through asyringe. Continue near the glass in a warm green- 
house or vinery, and when the pots are filled with roots every alternate 
watering may be of weak liquid manure, which will increase the size of the 
spikes of bloom. Tt is a highly ornamental plant for’ the wubtumn’decora= 
tion of the greenhouse or sitting-room, and very useful for bouquets. 


Smatt Vinery, VENTILATING AND PLantina (Idem}.—We do not notice 
anything in your arrangements to hinder your planting the Vines in front 
within the house, providing them with a border inside. We think that with 
the sharp incline of the roof the Vines would not do well trained down the 
sashes from the back. It is not necessary to have front lights, there being” 
no objection to there being none, nor to the sharp fall of the roof. The 
ventilation provided isample. Six Vines, with two rods from each, planted 
feet apart, the rods trained 2 fect apart, would be sufficient. 

CorraGk Garpeners’ Dictronary, &c. (B. H.).—You had better inquire 
of Mr. Rohn, the publisher, whether a supplement is intended; -we have no 
interest in the work. Wedo not know the date of the last edition of Don's 
Catalogue, nor its price. Your Conifer is often called Cupressns filiformis, 
bat it is now usually described by botanists under the name of Biota penduls. 
Lambert named it Thuja pendula, and Thunberg Cupressus pendula. 


FLower-GanDEN Prantine (S. G. W.).—As yon ask our advice, we would 


| be inclined to plant the wheel on both sides of the second terrace with the 


same colours. ‘The Petunias will not harmonise with your other things in 
height, unless you have such a dwarf variety as the old small-fowered 
splendens. Each of these wheels consists of a circle for centre, and eight 
oblong beds round it. Tuese beds may be made more artastic. and of many 
shapes; but your straight solid clumps as)so many spokes will just look as 
well when planted as the most artistic scroll. The planting of the centre 
circle is with Heliotrope pegged down, and edged with Flower of the Day 
Geranium, the pegging being done not to intercept the yiew of the 
raised on the third terrace. Now we have no-fault to find with this; many 
adopt the pan; but we do not think that Heliotrones and Geraniums 
a good combination. We would then fill that bed with: Heliotrope, anda 
broad edging of dwarf Ageratums, as you seem to haye them; or if tall 
kinds, they could go in the centre, and be pegged down. In either case you 
wonld need no more blue. Better than that, we would prefer making the 
circle entirely of Flower of the Day, and the opposite circle of Alma or 
Lady Plymouth. This would give white either with or without the flowers 
of the Geranium. Then you propose to plant four of the spokes of your 
wheel—that is, each alternate bed with Cerastium. Two with Scarlet Ver- 
benas, and two with Gazanias, would, we think, be making too much ofa 
good thing of the Cerastium. Now thongh we like the Cerastium, we do 
not think it is quite right to have such large beds of it. With the centre 
bed white, a very simple arrangement would be to haye these eight beds 
alternately filled with scarlet and yellow. They would also look very nice 
to be planted with scarlet, blue, yellow, and purple, the match or pair 
crossing each other. A very pretty arrangement would be to make the 
centre white-leaved Geraniums, as Alma, with the flowers removed, 
with Lobelia speciosa, and then have four scarlet beds of dwarf Gerantums 
or Verbenas, edged with Cerastium, and four beds of a dwarf yellow Calceo- 
laria, edged with purple Verbenas, This lust would make each bed complete 
in itself, and you would have a beautifal contrast and shading of | 4 
You may use different tints for the two sides, but the more the two gr 
of nine clumps resemble each other the more pleasing af will be. We 
cannot quite make out about the raised bed or basketon the ght-hand side, 
but we would decidedly use scarlet Geraniums instead of Cuphea for the 
centre, For the two four-tiered baskets we would do as you propose, but 
for the high central basket we would prefer a drooping Fuchsia, Reese 
Glory, to the Delphiniuw, or even such climbers on a rough tr or the 
top of atree us Maurandya or Lophospermum. The edging might be Ver- 
bena pulchella. Your other arrangements on the third tercace will do very 
well. anne z 

Srove Aquatics ror Taxx (A Lady).—These plants are grown by very 
few, the diffieulty not consisting in the price, but where to meet with them. 
Nelunbium speciosum, N. jamacense, N. Tamara, N, caspicum,, 
N. luteam ; Nymph@a c@ralea, N. stellata, N. versicolor, and N. blenda; 
Heterantbera reniformis, Huryale ferox, and Villarsia indica—these have 
floating leaves, Pontederia azurea, Alisma cordifolia, Jussicua matans, 
J. suffruticosa, J. repens, Herpestes stricta, Sagittaria angustifolia, Dama- 
sonium indicum, and Papyrus odoratus. 1s 

ACACIA ARMATA Leaves Yettow (Rather Puzzled) —The shoots 
in your letter are quite yellow, which might be occasioned by a variety of 
catses; but, in the absence of any data whatever, we cannot undertake to 
give an opinion. The roots are probably defective: There is, however, @ 
trace of thrips having been on the foliage, andthey may have been the cause 
of the mischief, Famiguting with shag tobacoo two nights consecutively, 
taking care to have the foliage dry, would extirpate them, va cay 


Mistiyron Seep.—Mr. W. Gath, Bradford, Yorkehire, willbe muck 
istletoe, 


obliged by any one sending him a few seeds of the M. ade ye 


Appnxss (Z. J.).—Mesars, A. & S,, 871, Euston Road, NM) ccs coo 
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Gnancoar As A MANurE (0. S.).—We eannot answer you better than by 
giving the following :—Charcoal is a most efficient manure to all cultivated 
plants, especially to those under glass. Heaths, Rhododendrons. Cucumbers- 
Onions, Roses, orchidaceous plants, Hydrangeas, Camellias, Melons, anu 
Pine Apples, have been the subjects of extensive and most successful experi- 
ments. We think no cultivated plant would be unbenefited by having char‘ 
coal applied to the soil in which itis rooted. 1t should be broken into small 
pieces about the size of a nut, and, for potted plants, may be mixed in the 
proportions of one part charcoal to twenty parts earth. If applied to the 
open ground, one-fourth of a bushel may be sown over asquare rod or perch, 
and dug-in just before inserting the crop. The reason of charcoal being so 
usefnl ag a manure is very apparent. MM. Sennebier, Saussure, and others, 
have demonstrated that plants are rendered such more luxuriant and pro- 
ductive by having carbonic acid applied to their roots, than other plants to 
Whose roots no such application was made. Now charcoal kept moist, as 
when buried in the soil, slowly combines with oxygen, and emits carbonic 
acid—in fact it slowly dissolves. For drainage in flower-pots none better 
ean be employed than 2 inches in depth of pieces of charcoal about the size 
of a filbert. 


Currine Exnisrtion Fruir (Zdem).—The judges always cut Melons, as 
well as Apples and Pears, if needfal to ascertain their ripeness and quality. 


Strawberry Forcine (A Poor Amateur).—1, The shelves shown at 
page 155 (Tig. 2), and styled Strawberry shelves in vinery, were intended 
to show the kind of house suitable for fixing the shelves, it not being 
intended to occupy the house with Vines and Strawberries at the same 
time—it is, indeed, impracticable; but if you do not start the Vines until 
April, you might have the Vines so contrived as to take out, and use it asa 
Strawberry-house from December to April, the shelves being put up in 
December, and taken down in April, after the crop has been gathered, and 
the Vines introduced, retaining a shelf, however, at back and front for more 
Strawberries. 2, The stage at back, beneath the shelves, is of no use for 
Strawberries, though useful to get at the shelyes, and for plants after the 
shelves are taken down. 3, The earliest of all Strawberries is May Queen, 
it being ten days or a fortnight earlier than Black Prince under the same 
conditions; but itis asmall fruit, though a great bearer. Black Prince, 
undoubtedly, would be the better for market. Perhaps the earliest and 
best for market is Keens’ Seedling, which comes in about ten days after 
Black Prince, the fruit being large, and the plant a good forcer. The 
ete is a very prolific and certain forcer, though the fruit is only 


TuRF For Vinr-borper (Jdem).—We laid up a heap of turf fora Vine- 
border in June, 1858, and turned it over twice, adding a bushel of soot and 
fresh lime to each cartload, and formed the border in autumn of three cart- 
loads of chopped turf, one of brick and old mortar rubbish, and six bushels 
of boiled half-inch bones, thoroughly mixing the whole together. Un- 
expectedly we had two more borders to make ready by March. and we eut 
the sods 2 inches thick, and used them fresh, merely chopping them as 
they were brougiit, adding the old brick and mortar rubbish, and the same 
quantity of charcoaland half-inch bones. All the Vines were planted on 
one day, and there was no difference whatever in their growth. We have 
since used the turf a year old, but we find the older it is the worse fora 
Vine-border, which cannot be make too open, considering the length of 
time it has to remain undisturbed. Fresh sods, cut at a dry time, and 
Toughly chopped, we like best, planting the Vines in a little fine rich com- 
post, and making the border 9 inches or a foot higher than the required 
depth, to allow for settling. 


ALL Sorts or Prants 1N oNE House (B. TW.).—From the first part of 
your letter we thought you were going to give us an example of keeping 
eyerything in its proper place, and allowing nothing else to interfere with 
it in the way of the cramming that many of us have to resort to; but as we 
read on we found that, if you do keep flowers to themselves, you are not to 
be behind any one as respects cramming for fruit, when you speal of 
Strawberries, Vines, Peaches, fruitin pots, and Melons &c., ir the same house. 
Now, all you propose doing may be done, and is done often; but com- 
Promises have to be made, and one crop must suffer frequently from 
attending to the wants of others. The great point is to get your Peaches in 
bloom, and set, before the Vines are scarcely broken, and then the increase 
of temperature that will suit the Vines when in bloom, will just suit the 
Swelling Peaches. As the Peaches approach maturity, the greater quantity 
of ait required for flayour will be too much for the Grapes, so that, 
though the Grapes will be very good and sweet, they will not likely be so 
large as if grown in a house by themselves. Our first advice, then, would 
be to keep one house for Vines and another for Peaches. You might plant 
Vines against the back wall; but neither they nor Peaches will do much 
00d there, unless your stems of Vines, up the rafters, are at least 5 feet 
apart—that is if the Vines reach the top of the rafters. Then you might 
tow any sort of fruit, as Peaches, Figs, &c, in pots on the floor of the 
house, and move them so as to get what light and air and temperature 
would suit them best. By this plan you may grow any sortof Vines, giving 
Muscats the warmest end. Our second advice would be, if you will have 
Peaches in your early vinery, to confine them to the back wall, as there the 
greatest. amount of air can reach them from the top ventilators; and to 
grow only the earliest and hardiest Grapes, as the Black Hamburgh, Buck- 
land Sweetwater, and Royal Muscadiue, and, for Muscat flavour, the White 
Frontignan. Bear in mind that the Peaches will thrive only as you keep 
the roof of the house thin of Vines. Or~ third advice would be, if there 
must be mixture, to confine the Peaches cniefly to the late house, and have 
some early ones in pots, which could be moved from the vinery. In this 
case we would have a trellis in front, and trees against the back wall, and 
Keep the Vines thin up the rafter—say from 4 to 6 feet apart. For this late 
louse the same hardy Vines may be used, or, if you contemplate keeping 
them late, a plant or two of Lady Downes’ may be planted at the warmest 
end. Before the trellis, and the rafters are filled, you may grow any of the 
fruits alluded to on the floor of the house, and Melons will do well in pots 
Over the hot-water pipes. It will be as well if the pots do not touch the 
Pipes. Your description of the position is unfavourable. Everything else 
can be done under glass except giving the command of light; and if you 
cannot have the health-giving rays of the sun the south aspect will be of 
Ile avail. ‘The arrangement of the houses seems to be very good. 


Datsizs on Lawn (A Subscriber).—There is no other mode of exti i 

Ww . rpating 
them ‘han by haying them grubbed out by the aid of a knife, and putting 
a ee’ ante the hole aac made. A little light soil should then be 
sifte e surface, a sprinkling of Suckli 
Toller paved chen D: gf ling seed sown, and then the 
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VrGETABLE SrEeps For Barsavors (C, J., Nottingham).—In the mountain 
districts any of our English kitchen vegetables might be cultivated if the 
cultivator had a moderate amount of judgment. On the low grounds 
Broccoli, Cauliflower, Kidney Beans, and Cucumbers, would be likely to 
endure the climate; but why not try all our usual kitchen vegetables? If 
they fail the loss will not be heavy. 


Exporting STRAWBERRY PLANTS—VIWES FoR Succession (R. D.).—Tie 
the plants in bundles as you propose, plunge the root ends in cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse, put moss over its surface, and lace it down firmly with string. We 
should put the whole in a box and use wire net instead of a lid, and haye 
the box in acabin or on deck. Use zinc labels, and write on them with the 
appropriate ink. ‘There is no Grape more marketable, or less liable to 
failure, than the Black Hamburgh, and it will keep up the succession yon 
mention. 

Stnver Tree (H. H. H.).—This native of the Cape of Good Hope is found 
there only on the eastern slope of Table Mountain. The Dutch colonists 
call it Witteboom, and botanists name it Leucodendron argenteum. It 
requires a greenhouse or conservatory for its shelter. Soil two parts heath 
mould and one part sandy loam, chopped together, but not broken fine; 
Grain the pot well, and mix some pieces of charcoal with the soil. Keep it 
cool and the air dry, never syringe it nor put it out of doors in summer. 
Let the soil be moderately moist, but excess of water and dryness are eaually 
fatal to the roots. 

Linum auratom (An Old Subscriber).—Any moderately rich lightish loam 
suits it. It is hardy, and the bulbs left in the border during winter require 
no other protection than 2 or 3 inches depth of leaves or cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse to be placed over them. 

Hycromerrer (Ler).—Catgut is sensitive enough in showing the dryness 
and moistness of the air, but this is nseless' unless affixed to a graduated 
scale, whereby a comparison and estimate of the amount of moisture may 
be ascertained. The seed was lost; but the ‘* Desert Pea” of Australia we 
believe to be Clianthus puniceus, and the cultivation is givenin all gardening 
books. 

Carwations (G. R.).—You can have ‘ Florists’ Flowers for the Many” 
free by post if you send five postage stamps to our office, with your direction. 
We give this answer because you will find in that book far fuller informa- 
tion than we can here find space for. 


Pears ror A S.S.W. Aspect (A Subscriber).—All the Pears you have 
planted will do on the aspect of your wall except Glou Morceau, and we 
would recommend in its stead either Thompson’s or Red Doyenné. Marie 
Louise we should prefer to Ne Plus Meuris, and Fondante d'Automne or 
Urbaniste to Jersey Gratioli. However, you have not seriously erred. The 
§.S.W. aspect is just the place for Winter Nelis, and we anticipate you will 
have some very fine fruit from it. In speaking of walls use the term 
‘“‘ aspect,” and then no mistake can arise, 


TRICHOMANES &PECIOSUM FRONDS BrowneED (A Constant Reader).—Judg= 
ing from the appearance of the fronds sent, we think the case in which 
the plant is grown ie not kept sufficiently moist. The atmosphere should 
be kept constantly humid. The compost should never be allowed to become 
dry; and if water were constantly dripping on it, free drainage being 
afforded, the plant would have a greater length of frond. Your keeping 
the atmosphere so dry accounts for the occasional appearance of the small 
black insects, which assuredly are thrips. These will be best got rid of by 
keeping the case more moist, sprinkling it with soft water, which has been 
exposed to the air, once or twice daily, or as often as may be required, in 
order to maintain a uniformly humid atmosphere. A slight fumigation 
with shag tobacco will assist in destroying this pest; but the fronds should 
have no water standing on them: and care must be taken that the smoke is 
not too strong, and that it is cool when it reaches the fronds. This Fern 
requires avery humid atmosvhere, a fair amouut of light, a little of the 
morning or evening sun, and tresh air, the fronds dying off in a close 
atmosphere. It should, therefore, have air by opening the case a little, not 
much, otherwise the dry air of the room will dry the atmosphere of the case 
too much, and be equally pernicious, and the condensed water on the glass 
should be wiped off in the morning; this will tend to keep the atmosphere 
of the case pure, and lessen the necessity for air-giving. 


PINUS MARITIMA AND P. AUSTRIACA ON THE Coast (Blackpool).—Theee 
Pinuses do very fairly on land by the sea, and withstand the sea breezes 
better than any trees we know of... Yours is a very bad situation; but we 
would advise your giving the above-named a trial, planting more exten- 
sively if they succeed. They do so in’many places, and are extensively 
planted on the east and west coasts. 

Ink For Zinc Lasets (A.B.).—Try that which we gave a recipe for at 
page 163 of our Number published Feb. 21. 

LonIcERA AUREO-RETICULATA (A Regular Subscriber, Peckham).—Your 
plant is all right. The young leaves are always like those you enclosed, 
somewhat oak-leaf shaped and green. The plant strikes readily from cuttings. 


Espatier Apple AND Pear Trees (A. W.).—If the shoots be rampant 
and gross they may be cut back to half their length, but if of medium 
growth they need not be cutinso much. Some regard to the shape of the 
tree ought to regulate the pruning, and in espaliers, trained horizontally, it 
is better always to allow the bottom branches to be the longest. There is 
no difficulty in getting the upper onesto elongate, which they sometimes do 
to the detriment of the lower ones. Being planted only last year, it is not 
likely they will want severe cutting-in this season; but another season they 
may possibly want checking a little at root and top; but when they once 
get into a bearing condition grossness of growth is more rare. 


BEDDING GERANIUMS SUITABLE FOR PLANTING ToGpTHER (IV. C.).—We 
are sorry we are not acquainted with all the varieties you mention, but we 
hope they will flower with you before planting-out time, and enable you to 
judge of their colour. Of the kinds we are acquainted with in your list, 
Spitfire, Stella, Glowworm, Sir W. Wallace, and Admiration might go pretty 
well together as scarlets; the last-named one, being the strongest grower, 
might be in the middleof thebed. Rubensis a dull rose, but good bloomer. 
Rosy Morn is somewhat brighter. Carmine Nosegay is a crimson, and isa 
great favourite in many places, Bishop of Exeter and Ossian are strangers 
to us. If you want to increase your stock, cuttings may be put in for some 
time yet, and these may still be tidy plants. to turn out in May if they be 
kept warm, but there ig no doubt but they would be better and larger if 
not cut. Usually the requirements of the case determine whether propa- 
gation should go on or not, 
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CREEPERS IN Srove oven Fegxs axo Orcuins ( Orchidophilus).—We 
think you have put in more wires than are needed, but you are not com- 
pelled to use them all. Creepers with etrong large foliage, like Ipomaa 
Horsfallie and Pasiflora edulis or P. quadrangularis, occupy more space 
than most of the Jasminums or Hoyas, bet they can be trained to any rea- 
sonable condition. There is no question but Orchids avd Ferns will thrive 
very well under snch shade; the great point being to prevent the creepers 
darkening the house too much late in the tummer when the Orehids want a 
little more sun. This you must remedy by thinning. Bougainvillea does 
best in a pot, the plant being exposed tothe full sun. Let us know how 
Mr. Bewley’s mode of glazing answers with you. 


Grape Vink BuNCHES BECOMING ABORTIVE OR TRNDRIL-LIKE (Subscriber 
of Some Years).—This is not an unusual occurrence, and is attributed to 
two causes—the imperfect ripening of the fruit-bud the -preceding autumn, | 
and the absence of sunshine to assist nature in her up-hi!l work of making 
the most of such bunches as are not entirely blind. We have little hope of 
any treatment now preventing the evil: but we may say that allowing the 
fruit to hang long after being ripe tends to weaken the Vine, as also does 
pruning too soon or too late, or a too-heayr crop, or perhaps the border 
lacked moisture, or had too much of it. All these and some other excesses 
tend to check the due development of the plant, and a failure is the result. 
Your present management seems all that can be done. and brighter weather 
will, we hope, assist in saving what is now left. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS AND FILLING Stone Vases (A Constant Sub- 
scriber).—Arranging plants for effect on a greenhouse stage is a matter 
difficult to understand, unless the operation was performed in the presence } 
of the person wanting such information. Of late years plants with re- 
markable foliage have entered largely into plant arrangement, and fresh 
ones are added every year, and as we do not know your particular wants 
we may say, that in the staging of plants, allowing one now and then to | 
rise above its fellows is a good plau, providing always that such as show | 


themselves above the level aro well grown and handsome. The filling of 
large stone vases may vary each time the plants are changed, which, we 
presume, is pretty often for in-door purposes; as the plants may simply be 
plunged, pots and all, and covered with moss, in our case we often 
have creepers prepared for the purpose of hanging over the edges, and 
tall and medium-sized plants for the centre. A trailing Tradescantia 
is one of our greatest favourites for a marble vase, but Isolepis gracilis 
and several Ferns are used occasionally. Possibly one of our contributors 
may give us alist of plants available. 


GARDENING NEAR THE Seasnore (Marina) —If your situation be a 
favoured one, and not likely to be reached by the spray from a cold bois- 
terous quarter, you may plant several kinds of shrubs, with a fair 
prospect of success. Laurustinuses thrive well in such places—better than 
common Laurel; then there is the Tamarix, Pinus Mugho, double Gorse, 
and even Sycamore will endure a strong sea air. In fruits the Peach 
thrives well, as likewise do Strawberries; and amongst vegetables Potatoes, 
and the whole of the Cabbage and Broceoli tribe do well, as is shown in the 
large quantities sent to the London market from Cornwall, where they are 


grown mostly within a mile of the shore, and often within a stone’s throw 
of it. 


Names or Fruits (Rev. H. W.).—The two small red Apples are Scarlet 
Nonpariel, and the large paler one is Dumelow’s Seedling. 


Names or Prants (R. F. U.).—We do not recognise the scrap you sent. 
(Wovice).—Chondrus crispus. A common pocket lens will answer your 
purpose. It may be had of any optician. (Col. D.).—Apparently an 
Arbutus, but we cannot be sure without seeing the flower. (R. P. B.).— 
Your Mosses are—l, Bryum hornum; 2, Dicranum scoparium; 3. Poly- 
trichum piliferum; 4, Hookeria lucens ; 5, Hyonum myosuroides; 6, Tortula 
muralis; 7, Bryum nutans; 8, Funaria hygrometrica ; 9, Weissia controversa 
(or W. trichodes?); 10, Hypnum proliferum. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending March 18th. 


| THERMOMETER. 

| BAROMETER. | Rain 

| Dare, Air. | Earth. | wands | ean General Remargs. 

| ; aerate ] 7 | 1 inches, 

Max. Min. | Max | Min. |1ft. deep. | 2 ft. deep. 

)Sun. 12] 30.024 30.011 | 45 vy Pap Write 3 42 N.E. 00 | Overcast; cloudy and cold; overcast; slight frost at night. 
Mon. 13 | 29.953 29.709 48 7° 30°) 43, 42 | N. .00 | Overcast; cloudy; overcast at night. 

| Tues 14j 29.923 | 29.814 | 42 30.0} 4% | 49 N.E. | 01 | Cloudy aud cold; afew snow-flakes; overcast [frostatnight 
Wed. 15 30.010 29.984 40 29. |, . 42 | 42 N.E. 00 Frosty drizzle, like very small hail; cold and cloudy; slight 
Thurs.16 |} 30.025 29.949 ce ee 42h | 44 NE. 00 Overcast throughout; frost at night. 

| Fri. 17 29 924 29.906 | 45 Qt 42 | 42 E. -00 Overcast; dry smoky haze; cloudy; frosty. J 

: Sat. 18) 29.970 29.927 42 32} 42 42 KE. 00 Foggy; overcast; cold and sunless; overcast at night. 

| — | ——— ——_ = hin 5 

| Mean | 29.975 29.900 | 43.71 | 27.86 42:01 9 |) 42.99 0.01 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 

| em ee ee 

POULTRY-KEEPING FROM A COMMERCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Ir is for Englishmen to determine whether England is | 
capable of profitably supplying eggs and poultry for her own | 


consumption, but lam painfully surprised to notice how very 
few seem to take an, interest in the subject, which you have | 
been pleased to bring before your numerous readers with 
laudable zeal and perseverance. When I had the honour of | 
addressing you in No. 204 I was in total ignorance of the | 
highly interesting discussion raised by Mr. Geyelin, whose | 
ability and industry entitle him. to public sympathy and | 
support, at least to the extent of fairly trying if it be com- | 
mercially possible for England to feed her own people. He | 
goes yery fully into figures to show this may be profitably | 
done. Some few, and I regret to say but very few, of your | 
numerous correspondents seem to notice his remarks, | 
though none can donbt their importance. This is not very | 
creditable to the poultry amateursof England, who are ever 
ready to discuss most zealously and learnedly about the | 
breeds of fowls, or the proper colours of cock’s legs and tails, | 
but who seem to ignore such practical dry business details as 
the produce of hens and the cost of feeding them. 

These are mere questions of detail, and resolve them- | 
selves into a matter of £. s. d,, but the success of Mr. | 
Geyelin’s project depends entirely on the amount and cost | 
of production and the market value of the produce. | 

It is not for me to interfere between Mr. Geyelin and 
“©. 8.J.,” so I leave them to settle as they ean, for it is 
evident both mean well though differing considerably in their 
views. I must, however, notice two correspondents in No. 206, 
one “An O1p Sunscriper,”’ on the wholesale price of eggs, 
the other “ Barnpoor,” on poultry food and annual egg pro- 
duce. Both are apparently adverse to Mr. Geyelin’s figures, 
but in point of fact neither seems to affect him in any way. 


His scheme only refers to London prices, and to the pro- 
ductive powers of hens fed and lodged so as to stimulate the 
utmost powers of production. It is but fair to Mr. Geyelin and 
the public to use the utmost candour and sincerity so as to 
put the case fairly. He fixes the produce of hens fed on his 
plan at 180, while “BarnDoor” writes, ‘Cochins, Brahmas, 
&e., should lay 120 eggs ina year.’ ‘True, but how many 
more may be reasonably expected? Does ‘BARNDOOR’ 
give this as the actual result of his own experience ? If so, 
will he say how the hens were treated, their ages, &e.? Al 
admit the mere opinion of one man, or even his practical 
experience, can carry but very little weight; I can, however, 
quote some well-known authorities which fully sustain Mr. 
Geyelin’s calculations about the produce of hens, while but 
one goes so low as 120, the figure of ““Barnpoor,” for the 
best known egg-producing breeds. Cobbett says eleven hens 
should give 2000 eggs and 100 chickens, if well fed, in one 
year, and allows eighteen bushels of barley to feed them 
with one cock. Richardson relates that three Polish pullets 
laid 524, cost 16s. 6d. Baxter records that four hens laid 
710 eggs one year at a cost of £1 2s. 14d., and 594 the next 
year at 15s. 9}d. In the work called “Farming for Ladies 
we read, “Hens Jay nearly all the year round, except when 
moulting and in the depth of winter, but generally speaking 
at least ten to twelve or fourteen dozen eggs a-year may be 
counted on.” I dare say the experience of most of your 
readers will differ quite as much as that of those writers, so 
much depends on the peculiar cireumstances of each case. In 
my opinion a fair average can be taken only by the actual 
results obtained by a large number of the most careful 
breeders, who keep their poultry in the best and cheapest 
way. 1am in candour bound to add that in * Chambers 
Information for the People” it is broadly laid down that no 
hens will pay for their food if it is all purchased. — : 
This question is strictly a national one, for it is most 
important to ascertain by actual experiment if eggs | 
poultry may be produced by ourselves as cheaply. .as by 
yarious nations immeasurably behind us in every ; 
relating to agriculture. If Mr. Geyelin can succeed in teach- 
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ing Englishmen that this may be done, then few will deny 
his'claim to be fairly considered a national benefactor. st 
present his task is not an’easyone. As it is really the duty 
of every well-wisher of his country to aid this noble effort 
by every practical means, so your experienced readers 
should each contribute so far as he can to simplify this 
question by clearing up the doubts and difficuities that 
surround it. Men are naturally timid and shy of embarking 
their money in any novel experiment of which they have 
but yery scanty knowledge, and which of us can say that he 
has any knowledge of thus producing eggs and poultry 
commercially in England? For the present I shall say 
nothing about the little animal which is well known to be a 
decided commercial success in Belgium, where many are 
largely engaged in breeding, feeding, and exporting to 
hungry, wealthy England the—Ostenp Rassir. 


MR. DOUGLAS AND THE GAME BANTAMS 
AT MANCHESTER. 


I pip not attend the Manchester Exhibition, but I received 
a letter from Mr. Fielding, in which he stated that Mr. 
Douglas had claimed the first prize pen of Game Bantams, 
and that the birds were offered to me for £10. I authorised 
Mr. Fielding to purchase the pen, but at the same time 
observed that a judge acted improperly in claiming birds 
at a show. The money, less a sum due to me from the 
Islington Show, was remitted to Mr. Douglas by Mr. Field- 
ing. I highly disapprove of anonymous accusations, and 
recommend “ A Timp ExHtBitor” and “Hr WHo REsoup 
THE Bantams” in justice to all parties concerned to com- 
municate their names to your readers.—Sv. Gorge Gor, 
Hopton Hall, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 


EXTRA PRIZES FOR PARTRIDGH-COLOURED 
COCHIN-CHINA FOWLS. 

ae read the letter of Mr. Tomlinson, in your Journal 
na e f th inst., respecting extra prizes for Buff Cochins at 
oo aay Birmingham Show, and being as enthusiastic an 
= pes and breeder of Partridge birds as he is of Buff, I 
mete pueeert that similar prizes or one or two cups, say 
: ee young birds, be given to Partridge Cochins ; and 
thie ean. pleasure in subscribing £2 in furtherance of 
th yect, trusting that other Partridge breeders will do 

1€ Same, and at once send their subscriptions te Mr. Lythall, 


Sag nsham.—Epwaxp Tupuan, Ash Grove, Whitchurch, 


DISTINCT VARIETIES OF PIGEONS. 


Iv is with pleasure I respond to “ WinTsHIRE Rector’s” 
request as to imy opinion respecting the distinct varieties 
of our domestic Pigeons. I write “varieties” because the 
word “race”? seems to me to be too uncertain of meaning, 
and when explaining our ideas we cannot be too particular 
z to the words we make use of. I consider that all our 
omestic Pigeons are descended from the Wild Rock 
Henn and, consequently, are all of one species; but these 
06. Pigeons, even in a wild state, present us with slight 
variations, which have been designated as sub-species or 
Sieerapescal varieties. These are the Blue Rock with 
white rump, the Blue Rock with blue rump, the Blue Rock 
wae chequered shoulders, and the chequered Dovehouse 
igeons—variations slight indeed, but such as have been 
considered by naturalists to. constitute only geographical 
varieties and not distinct species. These varieties of Blue 
Rocks having been domesticated in different, countries 
and. their offspring becoming crossed and mixed has given 
an impetus to sporting or greater variations, which, under 
the fostering care of man have been wonderfully increased 
and developed, sometimes by aceident, at others by careful 
Sslection, _ Through many successive ages have the variety 
of Comestic Pigeons arrived at their present state. 
tame Pigeons are therefore supposed tobe of one 
Species.». But there are very many varieties. Let us take, 


Persian Carrier (closely resembling our Dragoons), is pro- 
bably the original, or, at least, the oldest known example ; 
it has been bred with longer beaks, as in the Scanda- 
roons, Bagdads or Horsemen, and with shorter beaks, as in 
the Barbs. The English Carrier is the last or newest sub- 
variety of the Wattled variety. I believe it to be admitted 
that the English Carrier is essentially a high fancy bird, and 
produced from a cross from Persian and Bagdad Carriers 
with a dash of Powter. The sub-varieties may therefore be 
regarded as the various branches of one family; they all 
bear a striking family likeness, and yet differ much in size, 
form, length of beak, &c. As to colour of the plumage, 
that may be influenced and altered at will, leaving so little 
appearance of any admixture in other respects, that a bird 
can hardly be said to be of another sub-variety, because 
it is of a different shade or tint. Black seems to be the 
original colour of this family or variety. 

Next as to Fantails. Here we find white as the original 
plumage of this family or variety ; and, as in the preceding, 
we have several sub-varieties, as the Indian with long necks 
and point-headed ; the German, with shorter necks and 
turned crowns; the French Silk Fantails, and our graceful 
English broad-tailed Shakers. Various colours are in the 
Fantails of much more recent introduction, black and blue 
not being uncommon. No doubt they were first produced 
by a cross, but if well up in the requisite points of the 
variety are so much the more valued by fanciers. 

As to the colour of the eyes, the dark hazel is common to 
all white Pigeons, the difficulty is to breed a white Pigeon 
with any other. All the wattled Pigeons just alluded to, 
when they come of white plumage have dark eyes; but dark 
Pigeons have light eyes. I remember a curious blunder in 
this respect among the stuffed Pigeons in the Prince of 
Weid’s museum, where the white Fantails were stuffed with 
pearl eyes, and some other dark breed had received their 
dark eyes. Coloured Pigeons, or such as have coloured 
heads, as a rule havelight eyes. Sometimes white Tumblers 
have pearl eyes, but they are difficult to breed; and I have 
at this time an excellent breed of white Tumblers, many of 
which tumble from thirty to forty times in a minute, that 
have just that deep hazel iris and black pupil which “ W1ut- 
sHTRE Recror” alludes to. In parti-coloured birds, as 
Almonds, Baldheads, and Beards, it is the aim of the fancier 
to breed the Pigeons with pearl eyes, but they well know 
the proneness of such birds to breed broken eyes; and in 
many of the Toys, where the division line of white and 
colour passes through the eye, such birds often have the 
eyes half and half, that touching the white plumage being 
hazel or dark, while that part next the coloured feathers 
will be gravel. I do not therefore lay much stress on the 
colour of the eyes; that I believe to be influenced by the 
plumage in our domestic Pigeons. Ihave no doubt but that 
all varieties were originally of a certain colour, and that of 
that colour they were best; but fancy often changes, and 
better birds after a time may be had of quite a different 
colour, so much depends on cultivation. 

The purity of varieties is so very different to the distinct- 
ness of different species that the two will hardly bear com- 
parison. Many of our choicest preeds of Pigeons and poultry 
are so crossed either accidentally or intentionally, that abso- 
lute purity of variety is a thing more easily talked about 
than proved. If individuals of some desired form or colour 
are selected and bred carefully for three, four, or more 


generations, the offspring will generally come pretty nearly 
alike; and I suppose this is what some persons allude to 
when they call this, that, or the other a pure breed or a 
distinct race—terms more easily said, I think, than ex- 
plained. Generic or specific distinctions are very different. 
They are limited by nature, and the mixture of species 
generally produces barren mules.—B. P. BRENT. 


A Veruin Trap Wantep.—We beg to direct attention 
to an advertisement in which the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals offer a prize for an improved 
vermin trap, which shall either, without inflicting torture, 
secure yermin alive or instantaneously destroy them. There 
can be no doubt that much: unnecessary pain is inflicted by 


for’ instance; the variety with wattled beaks, of which, the | many of the contrivances at present im use, when it becomes 
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necessary to check the too rapid increase of destructive 
animals; and it is to be hoped that the inducement offered 
by the Society may be the means of calling forth an in- 
vention fulfilling the conditions laid down; we will also 
take this opportunity of saying that this Society is most 
praiseworthy in all its proceedings, and every way worthy 
of support. 


BEES IN LANARKSHIRE. 


PoLLEN-CARRYING commenced here on the 24th February, 
although I saw young bees (Ligurians), as early as January 
26th; and February 9th being rather a mild day most of 
the hives got well aired, and a great many young bees were 
seen, so that, what with early breeding- and fertility, it 
augurs well for their future prosperity. 

The hint respecting strange bees killing the queens of 
other hives will still be fresh in the minds of some of your 
apiarian readers. The stock of which the queen was killed 
has remained queenless the whole winter, and the bees 
have been wonderfully preserved, being the most crowded 
hive in my apiary. Iwas unwilling to lose it, and there- 
fore obtained two weak hives from a friend who was unable 
to bring them through the winter. One of these queens, 
which I gave them on the 10th of February, was well 
received, and this stock since threatened the destruction 
of several hives by robbing; and although the Ligurians 
could protect themselves well enough, still it prevented 
their going abroad in search of dollen, and not a single hive 
escaped. : f 

I may here mention that it is not all profit to have hives 
over-strong, unless all in the apiary are about equal, as the 
warfare, when once begun, seldom ends till some have fallen 
victims. I generally deem it best to remove the strong 
stocks; but in this case I lessened its strength by taking 
part of the bees and uniting them to one of the queens 
above referred to, whose bees were all dead. Having pre- 
sented the queen to them, she was immediately imprisoned, 
and would not have been allowed to survive had I not 
interfered. I then caged her and put her in the hive, but 
the bees deserted her, and, it being too cold to leave her 
alone, I freed her, and tried her with them again, but still 
the same spirit reigned. I again captured her, and having 
kept her in my hand for a short time, again presented her, 
when in an instant a strange Ligurian darted furiously at 
her, and nearly stung her. I thrust it off, but only for a 
second attack, when it seized her by one of the legs. i 
then killed it; but, so tenacious had been its hold, that, 
after fifteen minutes, the queen was still dragging the 
Ligurian about. This clearly demonstrates that strange 
bees attack the queens of other hives. 

All this time Ihad not been able to effect a union. There 
was no time to lose, as the bees were fast leaving; nor 
would they receive her till I applied a drop or two of essence 
of peppermint, diluted with a little syrup. I first smeared 
the queen and then the bees, and in an instant the union 
was as complete as it was interesting. I have now made 
two hives from one, with plenty of bees for both, and restored 
peace in my apiary, having them now all in their spring 
dress, which is a covering of soft dry grass round each 
hive, to promote breeding; woollen cloths I detest as 
harbouring moths.—A LANARKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


TAKING HONEY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Reapine of taking honey in Assam in your Number of 
the 7th inst., reminds me of taking honey in British 
Honduras. There, however, precautions are not needed, the 
honey bee having no sting, and being, so far as I recollect, 
the only insect in that unpleasant country without a weapon 
of offence and a strong inclination to use it. The Indians 
(Astecs) are sometimes employed in the mahogany-cutting 
works, and their fondness for honey makes them take every 
nest they can. All the nests I saw were in hollow trees. 
The Indians having found them (and to find them requires 
pretty sharp eyes), cut down the tree, and having sounded it 
with their axes, would cut it open where they found the nest 
tobe. The honey waa very clean and good, the combs were 


not hexagonal, but shapeless, like the cells in an ant’s nest. 
The wax, in comparatively large quantities, was taken by the 
Indians to make candles of. ‘Che bees were small black ones 
and stingless. We met with others, by no means stingless, 
but got no honey from them. ’ 

It may interest some of your readers to hear that in the 
centre of the large hanging ant’s nests the Indians found a 
mass of white grubs which they said were as good as honey 
to eat, but I confess I had not courage to attempt them. 
Once I believe I did eatsome at an Indian festival, thinking 
they were sweetened rice, but my companion found out what 
they were, and I could not persuade myself to try their 
taste again. 

Tf I had known anything about orchids I might have 
written plenty about them, as Guatemala abounds in them, 
but, unfortunately, I was as ignorant of them then as lam 
now. ShouldTever find myself there again I will try and be 
more useful to the readers of THe JouRNAL or HoRTICUL- 
TURE.—Y. G. C. 


DRIVING BEES TO AVOID THE WAX MOTH. 


Srncz last writing to you I have lifted the hive referred to 
off its floorboard. In the feeding vessel I found several 
maggots and alsoa live moth of a grey colour and full of 
life, but it was thrown into the fire; the former I have sent 
for your opinion. 

Having a nucleus box, half filled with honey and combs. I 
purpose driving them into it at once before the queen com- 
mences laying, and so rid them of the plagne.—. S. 

[By driving the bees into a nucleus box at this season 
you will destroy more brood than you fancy, and very pro- 
bably do the stock irreparable injury. Better have patience 
until fine mild weather set in, and then transfer both bees 
and combs to a frame-hive as directed in page 442 of our 
third yolume, when the extirpation of the moths will become 
easy. The maggots accompanying your letter are larve of 
the wax-moth. ] 


STEWARTON HIVES. 

Tr your correspondent Mv. Raynor would apply to Mr. 
Paton, joiner, &c., Stewarton, Ayrshire, he could obtain an 
abundant supply of boxes. 

The boxes need not be confined to 4 inches, but can be 
made to order of any depth. Ihave seen boxes used 6 to 
8 inches deep, principally for ‘“‘ body boxes” and sometimes 
for honey boxes on strong hives. Bees can easily be hived in 
four-inch boxes by putting two together. With anice roomy 
bee-house and Stewarton hives, the most nervous and 
unskilful may manage successfully without getting stung 
or killing a bee. 

The Stewarton bee-keepers in favourable seasons take 
two crops of honey, one off the clover, and the second off 
the heather, to which they transport the bees several miles. 
The first crop is considered the best. A four-inch box, when 
full, weighs about 20 Ibs., and sells at from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
pound.—P. M. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Stonine Ecos (An Amateur).—There is a difference of opinion, but we 
always stick the small end of each egg downwards in a shallow box of 
sand. 

PiakoNs IN ConrinemEeNT.—Can T successfully breed and rear first-class 
healthy faney Pigeons in a large spare room without allowing them to fly 
out in the air? Of course a window can be kept open and covered with wire, 
—F. T. H. 

[You can keep them well in that room. Most of our best fanoy Pigeons 
are bredin rooms. Mr. Eaton, of 37, Ked Lion Street, Clerkenwell, London, 
E.C., has published a diagram which will assist you to fit up the room.— 
B. P. B,J 

Book on Povuirry (8. W. ©.).—It is in preparation, with coloured 
plates, and will appear early in the summer, We can give no further infor> 
mation at present. 

Garrs (J. Skinner).—Chickens so affected should have apiece of campher 
daily, given them as a pill about the size of a pea. Put also a piece of em 
phor in their water. Give them also daily a little bread souked in ale 

Buyino Brrs (A. B. C).—We cannot give you the information yop require, 
Advertise stating how muny stocks you need. 


Guazina aN Aquantom (G@. G.).—We always use white load. 


eS 
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From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, 


temperature 43.6°>. The greatest heat was 7S° oa the 3rd, 1848; and 


1.19 inch. 


the average day temperature of 
1838. 


the week is 54.7°, and its night 


the lowest cold, 165, on the Ist, The greatest fall of rain was 


DAMPING-OFF AND MILDEW. 


NOWAING that the pre- 
= servation of bed- 
ding-out plants 
during the win- 
= ter months, es- 
pecially Gerani- 
ums, Verbenas, 
Lobelias, &e.. 
is a matter of 
yery general in- 
terest to nearly 
every class of 
your readers, I 
venture to forward you a few remarks upon two of the 

atest difficulties which have to be contended with 
Eee the dark days of winter—that is, damping-off and 


mildew. It is hardly right. perhaps, to class the two} 


together, as they do not always proceed from the same 
cause; and certain classes of plants, such as Verbenas 
and Roses, are more liable to mildew than others, whilst 
Geraniums, which are yery apt to damp-off during the 
winter, are rarely. perhaps. attacked with mildew. 


T will begin with the damping-off of plants, which I | 
think owes its origin more than anything else to de- | 
It is a very generally-received | 


fective root-action. 
axiom, and one which is confirmed by almost every 
book on gardening that one takes up: Keep your plants 
as dry as possible during the winter. Now this rule 
misleads amateurs or unpractised gardeners more. per- 
haps, than any other, because they forget that very 
essential proviso. that the plants are only to be kept as 
dry as is suitable to-their health. There are many 
persons who withhold water from their plants just the 
Same in whatever position they may be placed, whether 
on shelves, stages, or on the floor of the house, and 
again make no difference between a house heated by 
hot-water pipes, 2 flue, or hot air. Now all these points 
ought to be carefully borne in mind. because a Geranium 
in a large pot on the damp floor of a cold vinery, with 
just sufficient heat in the hot-water pipes to keep frost 


out, will, perhaps, remain in a healthy state all winter. 


without any water; whereas young autumn-struck plants 
of Geraniums on a shelf in a house heated by a flue, 
and kepi near the lizht and air, may require water every 
two or three days. Very often it happens that Gera- 
niums are lefé on stages unwatered for many days after 
their leaves have bezun to flag, and till the balls of 
earth have become so dry that when they are watered 
all the water ae down the sides of the pots, leaving 
the balls as dry as they were before. The consequence 
is all the young rootlets perish, and then, if a week of 
damp sunless weather set in, the leaves, which had begun 
to droop from want of moisture at the roots, will eventu- 
ally damp off from not being able to breathe—in short, 
they are no longer capable of performing the functions 
of vegetable life; and though, perhaps, in the case of a 
Geranium, the plant may be able to push some few young 

N 209,—Vou. VII, New SzEts. , ) 


| leaves, or some of the young leaves may not haye suffered 
as much as the old, still it too often ends in the death 
of the plants. When once the young rootlets are killed 
it is of no use supplying water to the plant, as it will not 
make fresh roots till the return of spring, or till it is 
put into a warmer atmosphere, or gentle bottom heat. 

Now what is thus fatal to a Geranium is still more 
fatal to a Werbena, a Lobelia, or Calceolaria. With 
respect to the latter, nearly all your readers must know 
that it will more readily stand excess of moisture and 
cold than of heat or drought; there are no plants, there- 
fore, so easily kept through the winter by means of a 
cold frame, and which require so little care as Calceo- 
larias; but I have often heard complaints of Lobelias 
damping-off, whereas they will withstand almost as much 
cold and moisture as a Calceolaria, but require rather 
more yentilation ; and far more plants, both of Lobelias 
and Verbenas, suffer from excessive dryness at the roots 
than from wet. ‘ 

During bright frosty weather and moonlight nights, 
when it is necessary to keep fires constantly going, the 
air of a greenhouse becomes exceedingly dry.. No doubt 
plants can resist frost better when they are dry than 
when the atmosphere of the house is charged with 
moisture, so that as a general rule if is not wise to water 
plants late in the day so as to have the floors and stages 
wet when all is shut up for the night. But if it be true 
| that plants can stand more frost when they are dry, it is 
equally true that frost will less readily penetrate a moist 
| atmosphere. J have raised the temperature of a house, 
28 by 14 feet high im front and 13 at the back, and all 
surrounded by glass, except the back wall, from 40° to 
44° in a very short time on a frosty night, merely by 
pouring water into the openings of the hot-air fines, the 
house being heated by a hot-air apparatus ; and where 
houses are heated by flues (which are apt to dry the air 
too much), evaporating-pans placed on the top of the 
flues, and a slight syringing of the sides of the flues, will 
not only help to give a more healthy atmosphere to the 
plants but will materially aid in keeping frost out. Where 
stages and paths are wet the evaporation only produces 
cold, but a little water on heated flues or hot-water pipes 
helps to raise the temperature. 

I have hitherto said nothing about mildew. This is 
no doubt the growth of a fungus on the leaf or stem, but 
what first causes the fungus to grow and how mary 
different kinds of fungi there are which we commonly 
know by the name of mildew is a far wider question. 
Mildew is seen under extremely different circumstances, 
but I think is generally caused by defective root-action, 
the roots not being able to supply the sap fast enough to 
the leaves, or sometimes from the leaves being in a 
higher temperature than theroots. Verbenas and Roses 
suffered very much last year in the early summer, espe- 
cially in dry soils and sunny places, and it would seem 
} as though mildew attacking healthy young Rose shoots 
exposed to stn and air in the open ground must differ 
very much from the mildew which attacks plants in cold 

damp houses in the winter, and yet I am still inclined to 
P No 861.—Vor. XXXIIJ., Ord SERIEs, 
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think the cause is much the same. There is no more cer- 
tain cure for mildew on Roses in summer than a thorough 
soaking of water at a temperature of 80° or 90°. . “‘ Upwarps 
anp Onwarps,” I think, speaks of liquid manure heated to 
140°. This seems a severe measure, but if the plants do not 
suffer from their bath I have no doubt it would effectually 
check the mildew. In either case, however, the remedy 
is owing to the roots being excited so as to give a more 
abundant supply of sap to the plant. 

When a mildewed leaf is examined under a microscope a 
fine reticulated white substance like inspissated sap is seen 
to stand on hair-like tubes quite above the leaf; it can be 
scraped off with the point of a knife, leaving the cells of the 
sap-vessels of the leat flattened. I cannot trace any cellular 
formation in the mildew, the white substanee seeming more 
like sap which had escaped from the leaf, owing to the leaf 
being punctured by the root of the fungus. I should like 
to know whether any of your readers who have a microscope 
with very high powers have ever been able to trace the 
different parts of the fungus. 

Any check to the sap predisposes, I think, the leaf to the 
attack of mildew, and the best way to avoid it in winter on 
Verbenas and other plants is to keep them steadily but con- 
stantly growing, and to have a thorough circulation of-air 
round the plants. Woodenstages, with plenty of air between 
the bars, and hot-water pipes or flues underneath, with | 
the outer air coming directly on the heated pipes through 
openings in the front wall, so as to create a thorough circeu- 
lation and yet to have the air heated before it ascends, is | 
about the best way to succeed with Verbenas; and it is 
much better to put the plants into a hotbed for a fortnight 
in the spring and let them make ycung wood before taking 
their cuttings, rather than to try and strike the tops which 
have been on all the winter; no time is lost in the end, as 
there is as much difference between striking fresh quick- 
grown cuttings and old ones as there is between striking 
the old wood of Calceolarias and young shoots.—X. Y. Z. 


THE LATE MR. F. CHITTY. 


Many readers of Tue JournaL or HorricunturE, who 
have, in common with myself, read the interesting and 
thoroughly practical articles on general gardening, written 
by the late Mr. Chitty, will feel that his loss to the lovers of | 
horticulture will not easily be replaced, and all must feel 
deep sympathy for the bereaved widow and helpless children | 
of such an estimable man. 

The letter from his employer in last week’s Number of 
Tue JourNAL or HorricuLture, proves how well he was 
beloved by his personal friends, and how much he was re- 
spected and esteemed by his employer. 

What a Jesson this teaches both to employers and em- 
ployed! and how forcibly does it illustrate the advantages 
to be gained by both, when there is such a reciprocity of 
feeling as this existing between an employer and his gar- 
dener. Whata large amount of pleasure it would bring to 
the employers of labour in all its various branches, and 
what a degree of happiness and contentment it would bring 
to the hearts of those whose bread is gained by the labour 
of their hands, if this feeling of reciprocity was more widely 
extended. On the part of the employer of labour, the 
feeling would be one of confidence instead of suspicion 
and mistrust, and on the part of those employed content, 
happiness, and a keen appreciation of their master’s worth. 
This would lighten the burden of their daily toil, and the 
constant wishing for the time to leave off work, thus pro- 
longing the day, and the habit of leaving many things 
undone, and doing that which is done in a careless and 
slovenly way: this would be removed by the desire to do all 
in their power to make a suitable return for the respect and 
confidence reposed in them. ‘The mind would thus be so in- 
tent upon, and absorbed by the duties of the day, that the 


| 


fast-fleeting time would not be noticed. Man would, there- 
fore, return to his home at the close of his day’s toil, in the 
happy consciousness of having done his duty to his employer, 
and with the satisfaction of having omitted nothing neces- 
sary for the attainment of the object of his labour, — 

Let us all, then, try to emulate the good examples set 


before us by him who has gone from amongst us, and by his 


es ee, Bi 
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worthy employer, who still lives to do justice to his late 
servant, and to be a comfort and help to his widow and 
fatherless children; and let us hope he may long live, and 
be the means of inducing many employers of labour, with 
whom he may come in contact, to follow the example he has 
so nobly set. 

T enclose a small sum, from myself, foreman, young men, 
&c., employed in the gardens at Oulton Park, for Mrs. Chitty, 
and hope all gardeners will respond to the appeal so kindly 
made by Mr. Webley, in behalf of Mrs. Chitty and her bereaved 
family, and show that they are, as a class of men, not in- 
sensible to the cause of the widow, and the cry of the help- 
less.—J. Wixus, Oulton Park. 


[A list of subscriptions received since our last issue will 
be found among the advertisements on our sixth page. We 
have more which we will acknowledge next week. | 


MR. BATEMAN AND THE CHISWICK GARDEN. 


Aut of us interested in gardening must feel a high re- 
spect for the name of the gentleman at the head of this 
article, so well known is he as a patron of the science. In 
botany in the path he takes he is an authority, and in gar- 
dening with the same qualification he is to be looked up to; 
but an experienced general horticulturist, after his remark- 
able speech at South Kensington, we cannot consider him. 

Alas! that we are not likely again to see at the head of 
the horticultural world a man like our once revered President 
T. A. Knight. ‘‘ We ne’er shall look upon his like again!” 
I have been led into this train of thought by carefully read- 
ing the assertions of Mr. Bateman in his speech of February 
14th, so very carefully reported in the ‘“ Proceedings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society.” ‘ 

Mx. Bateman commences by saying that “Chiswick is in 
a most efficient state,” “ making due allowance for the change 
of circumstances in the horticultural world.” I am most 
willing to allow that Chiswick in its limited way of doing 
things is in good order ; nota shadow of blame can be cast on 
the superintendents, but, then, how poor and trifling as « 
grand national experimental garden is everything there. 
I am often compelled to tell my foreign friends who make 
inquiry for our public garden where horticultural experi- 
ments are carried out, that we have no such garden; for 
Chiswick with its small and inefficient houses, except that 
extravagant folly, the conservatory, now a vinery, has 
nothing init worthy of the notice of gardeners either foreign 
or English. 

The ‘‘ changes in the horticultural world” are all changes 
for progress, and not the mere keeping in good order an 
effete garden. Lyremember in old times, some thirty or forty 
years ago, the keen enjoyment i used to feel at Chiswick, 
only because it was then in advance of the age—it ought to 
be equally so now; and when we look at the enormous sums 
that have been squandered in the last few years by our 
Society one cannot help feeling deep chagrin that we as 
eardeners have nothing to show but a poor gaudy place 
all brick and stone, and an experimental garden without 
experiments. 

There are no “impossibilities” in the way,as stated by 
Mr. Bateman. ‘The change which is taking place in the 
aspects of horticulture’? calls for a change, and a great one, 
in our should-be national garden, so as to make it worthy 
of the present day. The changes in it ought to haye ad- 
vanced step by step with the gardening knowledge of the 
times, so that at this moment we might be able to show the 
whole world how much we are in advance of all the nations 
upon earth, wi cadre : 

After enumerating three points in which Chiswick 1s emi- 
nently useful, commencing with, “ first of all an experimental 
garden,’ Mr. Bateman passes to his fourth consideration— 
the Chiswick Shows. We all well remember their great 
popularity; their decadence was not owing to “ rivalry, 
emulation, and competition,’ but solely to bad management 
—a lack of the suaviter in modo—a lack of skill in arrange- 
ment—a lack of that active superintendence which an effi- 
cient Council ought to haye given; but there seemed no 
activity in it; all was left to one or two, who were over- 
worked, and required the guidance of good and wise men, 
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and so the fall came. Chiswick at this moment ought to 
be the one fashionable flower show near London; its dis- 
tance is an advantage, for whereas the Regent’s Park Gar- 
dens would take off the great crowd of London sight-seers, 
Chiswick, with the price of tickets wisely arranged, ought to 
be the resort of the élite of society, not probably to see the 
exhibitions, but to meet the pure créme de la créme, and I 
have not the least doubt but that the “Chiswick Shows” 
might have been kept up to the present day if an active and 
wise Council had taken proper measures; but as far as I 
remember there was some adverse influence hanging over 
the Society for many years. The Council seemed inert, 
active men were kept out, and those that by some mistake 
were admitted were always outvoted; and so the Society 
Kept ‘“mooning”’ along till debt overwhelmed it, then came 
that ever-to-be-lamented sale of the library, and ruin, so 
far as the objects of the “ Horticultural Society of London” 
extended. All that My. Bateman states about the decline 
of the exhibitions at Chiswick, and their being left “in con- 
sequence of rivalry’’ to the genuine votaries of horticulture, 
too few to “make them pay,” is a mistake. 

With regard to “another respect in which the garden was 
eminently useful—as an arboretum.” I canonly state from 
my knowledge of hardy trees and shrubs, which with, perhaps, 
some little presumption, I am inclined to place nearly on a 
level with that of Mr. Bateman, that if I were a nurseryman 
and wished for a site near London, on which to cultivate 
Conifer, Rhododendrons, shrubs of the order of Hricacee 
with a little assistance, and all the evergreen shrubs and 
trees and fruit trees known in our gardens, I should select 
Chiswick. The fertility of the soil is remarkable, and the 
slight assistance it requires to make hardy trees and shrubs 
flourish, has been to me for these thirty or forty years past 
a marvel. We have only to look at the coniferous trees in Mr. 
Glendinning’s nursery, at Chiswick, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Gardens, to see at once how mistaken Mr. 
Bateman has been in his consideration of the present state 
of the Chiswick Garden. It is true that some few of the 
trees suffered severely in 1860, from which they have scarcely 
recovered ; but no iniury to the trees from the smoke of 
London can be discovered. With regard to the rivalry of 
Kew, that is par excellence, the people’s garden; but Chis- 
wick should be owr arboretum, full of arboricultural beauty, 
and, above all, quiet, owing to its visitors being select and 
lovers of the science. As to the soil which Mr. Bateman 
abuses, I have always found the loam, spreading over the 
thirty acres (not twenty), reckoned deep and fertile. Where 
can be found a finer border of Peach trees, or trees managed 
more perfectly P Where do Pear trees flourish better? And 
where do kitchen garden crops succeed better? All these 
crops show plainly that the soil is not a “poor gravelly soil.’”’ 

In my opinion, in which I’ am not solitary, it is not 
“ childish to talk about reviving the horticultural interest of 
Chiswick.” Far from it, for with only a small portion of the 
extravagant sums of money spent at South Kensington, 
well-spent at Chiswick, it might be, and ought to be, at this 
moment the pride of the horticultural world. 

We now come to the third point discussed by Mr. Bate- 
man, the introduction of new plants and trees. What valu- 
able opportunities have been lost within the last twenty 
years! While our northern neighbours were orsanising 
societies for exploring the north-west coasts of America, 
whence they introduced so many valuable trees, and while 
collectors were gathering seeds for private persons of that 
grandest of all coniferous trees, the Wellingtonia, which 
alone would have redeemed the failing prospects of the Horti- 
cultural Society of London, the Ccuncil, apparently effete 
and lifeless, calmly looked on. Then within these few years 
came Japan with its invaluable stores of trees and shrubs, 
brought to us by private enterprise, without the least at- 
tempt on the part of the Society to be first in the field. 
When one considers these lost opportunities, one can scarcely 
believe that a horticultural society in this rich country could 
have been in existence at the time. With energy and money 
properly applied, what an arboretum might have been formed 
at Chiswick, not only in the open air but under glass; for if 
light roomy structures had been built—not such massive ex- 
travagant houses as the “great conservatory,’ but light, 
strongly-built, reasonably-priced, unheated glass structures 
—many Himalayan trees and shrubs, and all those from 


Japan, might have been nowin full luxuriance, and a pattern 
to the whole gardening world, which at present is little aware 
of the extreme beauty of what are called half-hardy trees and 
shrubs when grown in unheated houses, and even of many 
that are hardy enough to stand our winters, but requiring 
more heat in summer to fully develope their beauties, and 
this they can only have under glass. Now, experiments of 
this kind, of the highest interest to all who have a culti- 
vated taste, should have been carried out by the Society at 
the Chiswick Garden, making it the pride of the country. 

With respect to the fourth point in Mr. Bateman’s address, 
Iam most willing to acknowledge that a fair collection of 
varieties of fruit exists there, but not beyond that in the 
hands of others in this country. The distribution of scions 
for grafting, which that experienced horticulturist Mr. Cole 
says, “was never more fruitful than it is at this moment,” 
and which the intelligent audience greeted with “hear, 
hear,” is a small redeeming point in the doings of the 
Society. But how small, how insignificant, how odd, that 
only one little ‘‘ ha’porth of bread” should be found worthy 
of a cheer in a very long apologetic address! Yes, there 
was another “hear, hear’? when Mr. Bateman alluded to 
the Chiswick of the present and the past. A few words will 
correct the sophism uttered. The Chiswick of the past was 
before its day; the Chiswick of the present is behind its 
day. 

As to the lapsus lingue respecting the dearth of ‘‘ eminent 
practical horticulturists,’ it was of course only a slip for 
which Mr. Bateman is doubtless very sorry, and he will of 
course in due time apologise. The next slip is so full of 
burlesque and so ironical, that no wonder it was received in 
deep silence. La voila, “If any gentleman has any horti- 
culturist in his mind more profoundly versed in the mys- 
teries of the science than any members of the present Council, 
he has only to mention his name, and he will be elected by 
an overwhelming majority.” Now just imagine one or two 
of the old Fellows selecting half a dozen good sound prac- 
tical gardeners and men of business, and recommending 
them to the Council for election! What a mustering would 
there have been of Fellows and Fellowesses to assist in 
keeping them out. Mr. Bateman should not have made 
the assertion. Why, I could have pointed out a dozen or a 
score of good and true men, “‘more profoundly versed in 
the mysteries of the science of gardening,’ than any member 
of the Council, not forgetting one who has been a good 
practical gardener. 

I regret to find that Mr. Bateman in his apology for Chis- 
wick has omitted to mention the education of gardeners, 
which ought to be now in progress. Several eminent men 
last year lent their aid to concoct a scheme by which Chis- 
wick would have been a centre of education and regis- 
tration for gardeners, so that any gentleman requiring a 
gardener could at once go to the centre of gardening 
for one. Instead of this being promptly and fully carried 
out, it seems that “arrangements are being made” for 
gardeners to undergo an examination in botany by the So- 
ciety of Arts. How unworthy of an old-established Society! 
This seems a sort of “shifty” policy that one cannot under- 
stand. Just imagine the Geographical Society, for instance, 
making arrangements for their neophytes, if they had any, 
to undergo an examination by the Linnean. A powerful 
Society like the Royal Horticultural ought to do its own 
work. 

As regards botany it is very agreeable, although not 
essential, for one’s gardener to know the rudiments of this 
rather loose science. Surely it must to a certain extent de- 
serve the name, for its professors have hitherto made it a 
point to agree to disagree; still, arrangement and classifica- 
tion are necessary, and a gardener with an intuitive taste 
for it, after knowing its rudiments, may make himself a 
proficient, but as a general rule a good gardener does not 
make a good botanist, nor a good botanist a good gardener ; 
they are distinct species of the genus honio, and both good 
and useful, the former a man of active energy, the latter a 
man of quiet persevering research. 

I have now gone over Mr. Bateman’s apology for Chis- 
wick, I can give his earnest speech no other designation, 
and, in common with most of the old Fellows of the Society, 
regres there being any occasion for it. Allow me now to 
state how our old favourite garden should be managed. 
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One good clever gardener should be there to give his un- 
divided attention in carrying out experiments on a far 
different scale to the present. Some enlightened accom- 
plished gardener should be on the Council to suggest such 
experiments, and to see them carried out, so as to put at 
rest all theoretic culture, and enable the Council to say to 
the gardening world, Come to Chiswick and see. I could, 
and I would if I thought there was the least chance of their 
being carried out with energy, give a list of horticultural 
experiments of great interest still untried; but while our 
Society has that millstone round its neck—the gardens 
of South Kensington—nothing of the kind can or will be 
done. Isee no remedy for this state of things, unless the 
Royal Horticultural Society ceases to fritter away its time 
in giving certificates for music, sculpture, table puerilities, 
Primroses, Violets, and Wallflowers; or to form a National 
Hort:cultural Society. I have no wish to be hasty, and I 
shall continue to pay my four guineas annually till a society 
of true earnest lovers of horticulture can be inaugurated to 
show to the world what can be done by English gardeners 
when properly directed.—F.R.H.S. 


LA CONSTANTE STRAWBERRY. 


Wuen I was a Harrow boy, I used to go to London ona 
Saturday, to visit my relative, the Hon. Mrs. Agar, at 1, Dean 
Street, South Audiey Street. Her son, Mr. Agar Robartes, 
the present Member for Cornwall, was also a Harrow boy. 
With him I went to London. On one oceasion I went to 
Astley’s, and saw acted the then famous “Tom and Jerry,” 
and also the “ Invincibles.” On another occasion I went to 
Drury Lane, or Covent Garden, and saw a play acted, which 
conyulsed everybody. Roars were excited by the announce- 
ment, “Here’s Monsieur Tonson come again!” Well! 
here’s La Constante come acain! and I am one of the “In- 
vincibles!*” I do not want the last word, but Mr. de Jonghe, 
unintentionally of course, has not exactly “resolved” my 
statements. I refer only to the first. The others ladmit. I 
never said La Constante was not hardy in the sense he in- 
tends you to understand—namely, that it will not stand the 
cold of winter. On the contrary, your readers will remember 
that I stated it was suited to clay lands, and a northern 
aspect. It was not here summer-hardy. 

Mr. de Jonghe’s offer is a very fair one, and T hope 
amateurs (it would not succeed with the generality of quasi 
Strawberry-growers), who have good land and take pains 
with Strawberries, will give it a trial. 

I received a letter from Mr. Turner concerning a new 
seedling of Mr. Bradley’s, inwhich he says, “ My experience 
confirms Mr. Radclyffe’s respecting La Constante ; but those 
who differ may be right, as far as their experience goes. 
Different soils and situations have a great efect on some 
kinds. I cannot get rid of the impression, that it is a variety 
that will not remain very long in our collections.” 

I believe I sent it both to Mr. Turner and Mr. Rivers in 
the first place, having every desire to see it propagated in 
this country. I told them at the time, after my experience 
of it and great pains, that it did not suit me, but that it 
would, probably, suit their finer lands. I sent it also to Mr. 
Taylor, who lives in the fine yale of Mowbray, hoping that 
it might suit him. We has not had it long enough to be 
sure abont it. It may yet turn up well, when put in early 
enough. It is, however, in any land strictly an amateur's 
Strawberry. It is not a Strawberry plant that can be re- 
commended to go into all lands and all bands. No one 
can have read the statements made by the defenders of La 
Constante without perceiving that the efforts have been 
laborious, and the pleading “special.” I remain « member 
of the “ Invincibles,” and promise, unless evoked, not to act 
again the part of “ Monsieur ’onson,’”—W. F. Rapcuyrre, 
Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


Garpengers’ Roya Benevovenr Institution. —At a 
meeting of the Committee held on the 20th inst. it was 
resolved that an election of three pensioners shall take place 
in July next. It was also resolved that the anniversary 
dinner shall take place on Friday, July 7th, on which occa- 
sion Jas. R. Jeflery, Esq., of Woollen Hall, Liverpool, will 
take the chair. ; 


Ch Cty er 


LIVERPOOL SPRING FLOWER SHOW. — 


Tue flowers! The flowers! The stars that gem our earth, 
even as the stars themselves are the flowers of the sky! 
Who does not love the pretty flowers at all times and all 
seasons? beautiful as they are in the dewy morn of sum- 
mer, and the calm eve of autumn; and if possible, still more 
beautiful and engaging, not only by contrast, but by all the 
delightful associations of promise and of hope, amid the 
frosts and the snows of winter, and the rude surly blasts of 
spring. Such, as we were permitted to read them, we feel 
convinced were the prominent sensations that passed through 
the minds of the more than three thousand visitors, who 
happily promenaded among the tables and banks of floral 
loveliness in the noble St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, on 
the 15th March; the fine proportions of the gorgeous Hall 
itself, andits rich artistic finish and embellishments, being 
for the moment lost sight of amid the attractions of some 
fifteen hundred entries and collections of plants, embracing 
such a blaze of Azaleas as reminded one of May and June, 
the dense masses of rich Rhododendrons, the many gaudy- 
coloured Tulips from a thousand bulbs; and not only the 
striking contrasts in colour, but the sweet fragrance that 
loaded the atmosphere. from more than seven hundred 
Hyacinths. And as if it were not enough that the organs 
of sight and scent should be gratified, the ear was regaled 
with beautiful music from Mr. Harrison’s band in front of 
the grand organ, and during the interludes a splendid thrush 
made the arched roofs echo and re-echo with thrilling and 
plaintive notes, causing us to feel as if we were surrounded 
with choirs of the sweetest songsters of the ‘woodlands 
wild.” 

So far as we could make out in casual conversation, there 
are two horticultural and floral societies af Liverpool, which 
are severally independent of, but which act rather in uni- 
son with than in anything like opposition to each other. The 
one holds its exhibitions chiefly in summer, and is so far 
patronised by the Corporation as to be permitted to hold its 
fetes in the Park close to the Botanic Garden, which at that 
time presents features in the new style of flower gardening 
hardly to be rivalled elsewhere. At these times and only 
then, as we understood, visitors to the Botanic Garden are 
allowed to traverse the beautiful lawns. At all other times 
visitors as a matter of necessity are confined to the broad 
handsome walks, The other Society, of which this is the third 
season, holds its fétes early in spring and late in autumn; 
and thongh it boasts distinguished patronage on its pro- 
spectus, it is well known that it was chiefly set on foot to 
meet a felt want, by Mr. Tyerman, the much and generally 
esteemed manager of the Botanic Garden, ably assisted by 
Messrs. Ker, as Secretaries, and a Committee of nurserymen 
and gardeners connected with the immediate neighbourhood. 

The decided suecess which this latter Society has already 
achieved, and the increased stimulus it has given to the 
culture of flowers for spring and autumn decoration in the 
western metropolis, have been so great that it might be 
advisable to merge in the management, not only cultural 
skill, but the enthusiasm ‘of the amateur, and the matured 
judgment of men of business. We can well understand the 
anxiety felt on such occasions by those who sustain the chief 
responsibility, and who can receive no reward for their efforts 
but the consciousness that they haye at least endeavoured 
to extend the range of knowledge and of happiness. We 
may differ much as to our estimate of trne greatness, and 
may even regret that some called great have but too truly left 
their “ footprints on the sands of time;’’ but we can hardly 
differ as to our estimate of the self-denying efforts of those 
who are quietly leaving their marks onhuman hearts, by open- 
ing up new fields of investigation, and pure fresh sources of 
enjoyment amid the contemplation of the beautiful. 

On entering the Hall the effect, was very striking, though 
with the same materials if might have been made much 
more so without any confusion as to the separate classes. 
To this we may refer before we conclude. Suflice it to say 
that the arrangement left nothing to desire so fay as bringing 
the competitive plants in each class at once under the eye of 
the Judges. Immediately in front of the orchestra, and 
beneath suspended baskets, a long cireular stand was filled 
with beautiful bouquets, and we would suggest that in future 
the awarding of the palm of honour should he left to a 
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chosen committee of ladies. The difficulty for any man to 
decide in the matter arose from the simple fact that they 
were all so beautiful. Ladies did award the nurserymen’s 
prizes here, and Mr. Cutbush, of Highgate, and Mr. Rylance, 
were the successful competitors. ‘There were at least a 
dozen bouquets in the best taste, and of the richest ma- 
terials. We hope the ladies satisfied themselves, and if 
they did they far outshone the gentlemen judges. The deci- 
sion among amateurs and gardeners at length rested quite 
as much on a matter of style as of intrinsic merif. The 
first bouquet was centred with a fine white Camellia, raised 
well in the centre, surrounded with a band of flowers of blue 
Hyacinths, slizhtly dotted with Maiden-hair Fern and the 
erimson flowers of Euphorbia jacquinizflora, and then a broad 
band of white and red Roses, bordered with flowers of white 
Pachsia and a little carnish of Maiden-hair. The second was 
one of some half a dozen in the flat style made of the rarest 
Roses, Stephanotis, &c., relieved by Mosses and Ferns, and 
decorated with lace. The third was very pretty though of 
simple materials. The centre was considerably raised, con- 
sisting of a circle of flowers of red Hyacinths, from which 
Went four spokes or lines of red to the cireumference, which 


again was formed of a rim of red and pink Hyacinths. This | 


left four spaces to fill, and two of these were ‘filled with 
bands of blue and lilac Hyacinths, and the two others oppo- 
site each other with fowers of the white Hyacinth; some 
Maiden-hair, &c., was used as garnishing. The successful 


competitors were for first and third Mx. Lythgoe, second | 


Mr. Lurner. We have been led on to this as it will suit 
several correspondents, but we have strayed from the de- 
S¢ription of the plants. These nosegays alone, so numerous 


and so good, gave an idea of the floral treasures of the | 


district. 
On the lefthand side from this orchestra end, a bank of 
Azaleas ran the whole length of the Hall, and on the right- 


hand side a bank was filled with Rhododendrons, and other | 
plants. The centre of the room was occupied with three | 


tables, with wide spaces for visitors between, that on the 
lefthand side was chiefly filled with fine-foliaged plants, Pri- 
mulas at the sides, Narcissus, and fine pans of Lily of the 
Valley. The central table was wholly filled with Hyacinths 
at thes-des, and bush and standard Mignonette in the centre. 


The other table was filled with Tulips and Cinerarias, and | 


the end opposite the orchestra had some fine single speci- 
mens of greenhouse and stove plants, &e. 


Leaving a correct list of the prizes to the Liverpool news- | 
papers, we will jusé take a glance of the prominent features, | 
With such running comments as may be useful and inter- | 
esting. And first, of azaleas, as perhaps, the most pro- | 


minent feature in the Show, the first prize was taken for six 
small, bushy, compact plants sent. by Mr. Sorley, gardener 
to Zwilchenbari, Esq.; consisting of Duke of Devonshire, 
Hlegans, Exquisita, Coronata, Dilecta, and Fielding’s White ; 
the second prize was taken by the same grower for plants 


Wery similar; all the twelve being dense, low bushes, as |! 


Wide as they were hich, and mosily concealing at least one- 


half of the pot. The third prize was taken by Mr. Williams, | 


gardener to C. Mozley, Dsq., and contained good large plants 
of Empress Engénie. Prestantissima, Queen of Whites, 
&c., but they were not so well furnished at the base as the 
smalier and younger plants. In three Azaleas, the plants 
Were very fine, and here Mr. Williams took first and third; 
Mr. Wood, gardener to F. W. Medley, Hsq., second: and 
Mm. Sorley, third; and extras were given deservedly to 
Messrs. Turner and Leadbetter. For sincle plants, the first 
prize was given to Mr. Williams, for a large broad-based 
plant densely loaded with bloom; second to Mr. Lythgoe, 
fora dense massive plant of Apollo; anda third for a fine 
plant to Mr. Orr, gardener to H. Pierce, Esq. 

For foreed hardy plants, the frst prize was taken by Mr. 
Morris, gardener to W. D. Holt, Esq., for well-bloomed 
plants of, Weicela rosea, Deutzia gracilis, Rhododendrons, 
and hardy Azaleas, and second and third were taken by Mr. 
Leadbetter, chiefly for Azaleas and Rhododendrons. Passing 
from this bank and alone the end of the Hall, we come to 
the single specimens of stove and greenhouse plants, the 
first prize being given to a fine plant of Acacia Drummondi, 
a mass of yellow flowers, growing in a pot about 14 inches 


second was a Bletia Tankervillie, with eleven spikes of 
bloom; and the third was a barrel-shaped Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides, the scent of which would have been more 
telling, but for the perfume from the Hyacinths. On the 
righthand corner, first and second prizes were taken for 
standard Roses in pots, by Mr. Maunderson, gardener to 
H. Jones, Esq.; and for dwarf Roses in pots, prizes were 
taken by Mr. Maunderson, Mr. Hignett, and Mr. Wood. 
Here, too, a prize was awarded to a fine-grown plant of the 
double-flowering Peach. 

For six stove or greenhouse plants, the prizes were taken 
by Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Wood. [Besides 
good Azaleas, the first gentleman had neat plants of Pimelea 
Nieppergiana, and spectabilis, an interesting plant of Acacia 
longiflora magnifica, Eriostemon buxifolium, and Franciscea 
confertifiora. Mr. Williams had fine plants of Adenandra 
fragrans, with pinkish bloom heads, and that rather trouble- 
some plant, Boronia serrulata, in a robust state. The bank 
of Rhododendrons was nicely in bloom, and the prizes were 
well divided, but there did not seem anything remarkable 
except alight variety, Rhododendron precox, a hybrid raised 
| by Mx. Davies, of Larkfield Nursery, Wavertree, and said to 
| be very suitable for early blooming, whether forced or not. 
| We have now arrived at the orchestra again, after passing 
several kaskets, such as are used for fat packing-baskets in 
| nurseries, some 3 and 4 feet in diameter, filled with plants 
|in bloom. Two or three of these were done with much 
| elegance and taste so far as the flowers were concerned, but 
| others were pitched or tumbled in, to look more natural we 
| presume, and certainly they bore little traces of art; and in 
; one case only did we notice any attempt to hide the rough 
unpeeled sides of the willow baskets. We would recom- 
| mend all such rough baskets to be dispensed with in future, 
| and to substitute for them neat baskets of a definite size, to 
| be filled with plants in pots, but the pots all hidden, or to be 
filled with ent flowers; and if all the boxes or baskets are 
of one defined size, we have no hesitation in saying, that if 
| the same taste is exercised upon them as upon the bouquets, 
the place in their vicinity will be as crowded and impassable 
as it was round the nosegays. 

The hanging baskets. though seemingly much admired, 
were a failure, simply because one set were filled with 
Hyacinths with their upright growth, and the others seemed 
a great variety of things stuck into wooden Orchid-boxes at 
random. Hanging baskets ought to have drooping plants 
dangling from them. To compensate for these suspended 
baskets in front of the orchestra, and separating the bouquets 
of the gardeners and amateurs from those of the nurserymen, 
were some stands of cut Camellias, which deservedly received 
a great amount of attention. 

Having thus walked round the outsides, we come now to 
the three long tables, the first filled with fine-foliaged plants, 
Primroses, Narcissus, Lily of the Valley, &c.; the middle 
table with Mignonette, as bushes and standards, alone the 
centre, and the sides with three plants at least in depth, of 
| Hyacinths in pots; and the third table on the right was 
filled with Tulips on one side, and Cinerarias on the other. 

Taking this outside table first, we would say that the 
Cinerarias were very passable, but much behind the fine 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons. The Tulips, however, were 
very fine, and gave the table a noble appearance. Here, 
among nurserymen, Messrs. Cutbush, of Highgate, took first 
and second prizes, for twelve pots of double, and twelve pots 
of single Tulips—that is, for thirty-six plants of each, there 
being three bulbs in each pot, and not less than six varieties 
in each collection. As affording some information to those 
proposing to force these plants next season, we here give the 
| list of the varieties of double Tulips thus exhibited :—Rex 
Rubrorum, bright red; Gloria Solis, brown, crimson, and: 
yellow edged; Overwinnar, crimson and white; Yellow 
Tournesol; Golden Yellow; Duke of York, rose, with white 
border; Tournesol, Red and Yellow. These were first. 
The second lot also had Overwinnar, Gloria Solis, Yellow 
Tournesol, Duke of York, Tournesol, and Imperator, crimson. 

The following are the first twelve single Tulips :—Duchesse 
de Parma, brown, crimson, and orange; Cramoisie Superbe, 
crimson; Fabiola, violet and white; Couleur Cardinal,. 
scarlet; Alba Regalis, creamy white; Grand Due, yellow 


in diameter, and we should judge the plant to be about | and crimson; Cottage Maid, rose, pink, and white; Ver- 
6 feet in height, and the same in diameter of head. The ! milion Brilliant, scarlet, fine; Roi Pepin, fine white, crimson 
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flakes; Cramoisie Royale, red and white; Proserpine, rich 
rose; Keizerkroon, rich yellow and red. 

The second twelve were as follows :—Cramoisie Superbe, 
Keizerkroon, Fabiola, Grand Due, Couleur Cardinal, Ver- 
milion Brilliant, and Proserpine, as above; to which were 
added—Duehesse de Parma, crimson and orange; Due 
d’Aremberg, brown and yellow; Pottebakker, white; Rouge 
Luisante, fine rose. The very repetition of the kinds by one 
of the most eminent growers, will give a good idea of the 
best sorts for early work, and this will farther be promoted 


by noting the lists of such exhibitors as Mr, Paul, at Re-. 


gent’s Park and Kensington. 

Fine collections of Tulips were exhibited by Mr. Maunder- 
son, Mr. Williams, My. Sorley, Mr. Dunbar, Mx. Mossdale, 
&e., but the bulk of the kinds will be found in the above 
lists. We noticed besides showy specimens, among doubles, 
of Imperator Rubrorum, Jarge red; Marriage de Ma Fille, 
red and white striped; La Belle Alliance, purple and white ; 
Lord Wellington, singular dark lilac. 

The colleetions of bush and standard Mignonette on the 
middle of the central table had been good, but were mostly 
past their best, and might be full of flower in a few weeks 
hence. The magnificent show of Hyacinths was here the great 
attraction. Among Nurserymen My. Cutbush again bore off 
the prizes of first and second for twenty-fours ; Mr. Grey, of 
West Derby, second with good plants; Mr. G. Davis, Old 
Swan, third; and extra prizes to Messrs. Davies, of Waver- 
tree. Mr. Cutbush’s collection of twenty-four pots that took 
the first prize, were as follows:—Grand Lilas, azure blue, 
large ; Princesse Clothilde, pale pink and carmine, large ; 
Charles Dickens, grey blue, large; Macaulay, deep rose; 
Princess Charlotte, rosy shaded pink; Marie, purplish blue, 
indigo stripe, fine; Argus, blue with white eye, fine and strik- 
ing; Alba Maxima, fine large white; Garrick, dark blue; 
Baron Von Tuyll, dark blue; Grandeur i Merveille, pale 
blush ; Snowball, pure white, large bells, new and dear; Von 
Schiller, salmon pink ; Hayda, lilac mauve ; Mimosa, purplish 
black; Van Speyk, pale, striped with dark blue; La Pro- 
phéte, pale pink and carmine striped; Maria Theresa, pink 
and red; Florence Nightingale, pink and carmine stripes ; 
Mont Blane, fine white; Mrs, Beecher Stowe, fine pink; Bleu 
Aimable, violet shaded with blue, fine; General Havelock, 
deep purple, very fine; Queen of the Netherlands, fine, pure 
white. In thesecond twenty-four Princesse Clothilde, Arcus, 
Grand Lilas, Charles Dickens, Queen of the Netherlands, 
Macaulay, Mont Blane, La Prophéte, Mimosa, Grandeur i 
Merveille, Haydn, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, General Havelock, 
Van Speyk, Marie, and Florence Nightingale were repeated; 
the fresh ones being as follows:—Laurens Koster, dark blue, 
fine ; La Dame du Lac, rosy pink ; Emmeline, blush with pink 
stripes ; Gigantea, fine deep blush ; Duke of Wellington, rose, 
with carmine stripes; Lina, bright crimson; Lord Palmer- 
ston, greyish blue with light eye, good, like Argus; Von 
Schiller, salmon pink. 

These collections were distinguished not only for good 
spikes on the whole, but good-formed bells, and dense 
enough to conceal the stems, which proceeded from among 
short stiff foliage, that showed the bulbs had been encou- 
raged to do their best, without leaves and stems being 
drawn or enervated by heat. As fine individual flowers 
could be found in plenty, but these collections above were 
very good and regular throughout. Among the plants of 
Mr. Davis were good specimens of Von Schiller, Prince of 
Orange, rose, striped and shaded with orange; Lord Wel- 
lington, Mirandoline, fine white; Latour d’Auvergne, pure 
white, &c. In the extra awards, among other fine spikes 
were extra good specimens of Howard, orange crimson; 
Homerns, dark red; Alba Maxima, fine white; Baron Roths- 
child, dark red; Albion, dark blue; Anna Paulownia, a fine 
blush, &e. 

Very fine collections of Hyacinths were also exhibited by 
gentlemen's gardeners, as Messrs, Cahill, Hignett, Williams, 
Dunbar, Wilson, Sorley, Lythgoe, Turner, Fleming, &e. 
Among the sorts not mentioned above were fine specimens 
of Cavaignae, salmon with rosy stripes; Seraphine, fine pale 
blush ; Ida, fine yellow; Alba superbissima, worthy of the 
name, &c. Were we to go in earnest into Hyacinths, we 
should like to have every one of these named, with an addi- 
tional dozen from every celebrated grower of his best kinds. 

Lest we forget we may also mention that there were some 


beautiful Hyacinths that had been grown in water, some 
very strange flowers of some kind of Arum, that we could 
not obtain the name of some nice showy plants sent by 
friends to fill up, a very neat plan of a flower garden, with 
the colours arranged, and a nice box of black Grapes, sent 
by Mr. Meredith, that had a very fresh appearance, and the 
berries covered with bloom. We understood that they had 
been cut from Vines in 12-inch pots which had been started 
into growth on the 14th of January, 1864, and though thus 
fresh, they had been ripe more than eight months. We 
prest me it was Kempsey’s Alicante. 

We have now glanced at all except the long table in front 
of the Azaleas, filled with fine-foliaged plants, which were 
very creditable without affording anything very striking ; 
with Polyanthus Narcissus, which pleased more by their 
vigour and delightful scent than by their variety; also with 
nine shallow pans of Lily of the Valley, over which some 
ladies hung in raptures, and the first three of the nine being 
extra good, and well worthy of the first prize awarded; and 
Jast of all, with a fine lot of single Primulas, the most of 
which had been better a month ago, and the finest appear- 
ing in very small pots. The double Primulas were also 
showing signs of exhaustion from free blooming, but the 
first prize was given to fresh small plants, some of which 
seemed to be seedlings, and which were named Delicata, 
Candida, Fimbriata, Atro-rosea plena, Rubra, und Old Double 
White. Next the entrance end of this table stood a pretty 
silver-chased épergne with one elevated vase in the centre, 
and four smaller vases branching out at an equal and lower 
level ; and these were so nicely filled with Acacias, Camellias, 
Epacrises, &c., and wreathed into a light airy whole by 
means of pendent shoots and drooping Ferns and Mosses, 
as to impart the lesson that great elegance and pleasing 
effects may be produced in such circumstances in little 
room, and with but little variety and a small amount of 
material. 

There are several things which this féte would bring for- 
ward as worthy of ventilation, but want of time prevents 
our alluding to more than the three following :— 

1. Arrangement. The noble Hall has galleries at two sides 
and at one end, and from the latter especially a fine view 
was obtained of the whole floral display. From these points 
it struck us that the effect would have been more striking, 
if there had been a background of green branches or green 
baize, &e., to throw back the colours of the Azaleas, and the 
Rhododendrons, and if the three tables had obtained variety 
and irregularity, even as to height, by placing a thin row of 
the greenhouse and stove collections along their centre. 
Even the twelve standard Roses stuck up in a corner would 
have had a good effect on the centre table along with the 
Mignonette. Others may think quite differently, and they 
have a perfect right to do so. 

2nd. A lesson may be gained as to the hours during which 
exhibitions in towns should be open to the public. We have 
known many once-flourishing societies come to grief, and 
end in loss and bankruptcy, at least be unable to meet their 
liabilities, and chiefly because the public were admitted only 
for a few hours in the afternoon. Mx. Tyerman and his 
confreres are wiser in their generation. St. George’s Hall 
was open on the 15th, from 1.30 p.m. to 10.30 P.m., and the 
crowded state of the Hall and the galleries during tke even- 
ing, the well-dressed and well-behaved people being scarcely 
able to move along and obtain a view of the flowers, in 
which they seemed much interested, proved incontestably 
that the system is a good one. It ever seems natural to 
associate the flowers of earth with the still sweeter flowers 
of humanity, and a flower féte would be poor indeed, if not 
graced by our sister woman; but one striking feature of the 
evening company was the great preponderance of men, and 
especially young men, showing that they as well as their 
mothers, and sisters, and sweethearts, were recognising the 
powers of floral beauty as a refining, softening, and ele- 
vating influence. 

And, lastly, such successful gatherings should impress on 
gardeners even a deeper sense of responsibility conjoined 
with true manly self-respect. As we witnessed the Show, 
we could not help reflecting that then there were three great 
educational establishments within a stone’s throw of each 
other. First, there was the railway terminus, a good type 
of a system which has contributed most effectually for the 
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rooting out of prejudices and narrow-mindedness, by so 
greatly enlarging the field of our vision and our intercourse. 
Then there is the noble building, proof of private munificence 
and corporate liberality, appropriated to the instructive 
museum and the spacious library and reading-room open 
to all classes ; and, lastly, there is the gorgeous St. George’s 
Hall, devoted to the means of expanding heart and mind, 
opening up to many new sources of interest, and impressing 
all with proofs of the coodness of the Creator, in scattering 
with liberal hand the elements not only of the necessary and 
the useful, but also of the sweet and the beautiful. To 
whom are the inhabitants of Liverpool indebted for this last- 
named source of enjoyment? Without undervaluing other 
agencies, we say advisedly, chiefly are they indebted to the 
simple-mannered, clear-headed, warm-hearted, and hard- 
handed gardeners. A gentleman lately has raised some 


commotion by publicly stating that there were no great | 


horticulturists now. It was, no doubt, a slip of the tongue, 
and some of us who make slips with tongue and pen, should 
be generous in such matters. St. George’s Hall showed no 
proofs of retrogression. Great men lived before, but greater 
men and greater gardeners have lived since the times of 
Agamemnon. Ifthere are now fewer towering trees among 
the surrounding brushwood, it is because the once brush- 
wood has been cultivated to rival the trees in their goodly 
proportions. The possessor and the manager of the 
gardens connected with princely mansions and baronial halls, 
may not stand alone in intellect and genius; but it is 
beeause equal genius and intelligence are possessed, united 
with untiring industry, among the managersof the gardens 
connected with the villas of the merchant and the trades- 
man. It would be well if such capabilities united with ster- 
ling honesty were more generally appreciated. Even now, 
however, every gardener wields 2 power for conferring 
pleasure and happiness, and power of all kinds is best asso- 
ciated with felt responsibility. Like all people who live 
much alone, we are apt insensibly to become prejudiced and 
narrow-minded. Surely those who are recognised as the 
means of imparting so much pleasure to others, may well 
strive earnestly to rub off all those jutting angularities that 
a kind of seclusion isso apt to engender, and thus endeayour 
#o become as distinguished for breadth of view and ex- 
pansion of ideas, as for that kindness of heart which has 
hitherto characterised the brotherhood. The more men thus 
secure their own self-respect, a very different thing from 
puifed-up self-esteem, the more will they command and 
receive the respect of others.—R. F. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Prorat Commirrer, March 21st.—The second meeting of 
this year was held at South Kensington on Tuesday last. 
The plants sent for examination were numerous and in- 
teresting. The collections of plants exhibited by several 
nurserymen and others were very excellent, and a creat 
many Certificates were awarded. Mr. Veitch sent several 
new and rare plants; the following were distinguished by 
first-class certificates :—Ureeolina aurea, a greenhouse bulb, 
the plant unlike any we have seen before, producing large, 
thick, oval, green leaves, and a cluster of bright yellow 
drooping flowers, which are tipped with green, with a white 
margin; Rhododendron Princess Helena, sweet-scented, 
delicate, rose-coloured flowers, one of the hybrids between 
jasminifiorum and an unknown species ; Siphocampylus 
species, a new climber, with bright purplish crimson flowers, 
promising to be very useful and ornamental—(we did not 
learn whether this was a stove or greenhouse plant: if the 
latter it will speedily find its way among numerous ad- 
muirers) j—a new distinet tree Fern, Dicksonia Youngii; and 
Lomaria L’Herminieri, a beautiful Fern; the young fronds, 
which spring from the centre of the plant, are of a pale red 
tint, which, surrounded by the green mature fronds, make 
it very conspicuous. Special certificates were awarded to 
plants from the same firm, comprising a beautiful Cypripe- 
dium Lowii ; a very fine specimen of Cephalotus follicularis, 
gtowing from one crown, an extraordinary example of good 
cultivation; also a fine collection of plants containing a 
well-grown specimen of Azalea Queen Victoria, Lycaste 
Skigneri, Acacia Drammondi microphyllum (which we hope 


to see again), Anthurium Scherzerianum, Cymbidium ebur- 
neum, and others. A label of commendation was given to 
a new Peperomia, with bright green foliage. 

Mr. Bull sent a new Palm, a very beautiful specimen 
Brahea dulcis, which was awarded a first-class certificate ; 
and Lomatia elezantissima, a pretty finely-cut-leaved green- 
house plant, which, in 1864, received a second-class certifi- 
cate, was now awarded a first-class. Second-class certificates 
were given to Eleagnus japonicus aureo-marginatus, a useful 
hardy ornamental shrub for covering a wall; Arisema 
ringens purpuratum, a curious form of the Arum family, dif- 
fering from Arisema ringens in its purple stem. Mr. Bull 
also sent Eleacnus japonicus albo-variegatus; Eleagnus 
japonicus reflexus variegatus; Camellia Prince Camille, a 
deep rose imbricated flower, of excellent form; Camellia 
Comtesse de Gonda, the flower not open ; Nephrodium molle 
cristatum, and Anthurium angustioranum. A collection 
of plants, consisting of Imantophyllums, Dracenas, &e., 
received a special certificate. 

Mr. Parker, Tooting, exhibited his seedling Rhododendron, 
Countess of Haddington, which received a first-class certi- 
ficate in 1864. Messrs. Windebank & Kingsbury, sent a 
very choice collection of Primula sinensis, double and single- 
flowering, the four selected received a first-class certificate. 
These were—Glen Eyre, a fine double purplish rose; Ker- 
mesina, double carmine or rosy red, a novel colour; Stewartii, 
single white, striped with pink, fine large yellow eye; and 
Miss Eyre Crabb, single white, striped and mottled with 
rose. A special certificate was awarded for the whole beau- 
tiful collection, which was universally admired. Mr. Williams, 
Holloway, sent a new handsome Dracena limbata, first- 
class certificate; and Yucca Stokesii, Y. quadricolor? Da- 
sylirion glaucum latifolium, and Hechtia species—a special 
certificate was awarded for the collection, three fine speci- 
mens of Imantophyllum, and a fine and beautiful collection 
of Sarracenias, which most justly deserved and received a 
special certificate. 

Mr. Wilson Saunders exhibited a very interesting col- 
lection of plants, which were awarded a special certificate, 
containing Pyrethrum Corona de Regna, Drymonia sp., from 
Mr. Weir's collection, a seedling Amaryllis, the curious 
Avisema ringens, which attracted much attention; Iman- 
tophyllum, Gladiolus sp., from Mr. Cooper’s collection, a 
very minute form of this beautiful flower, white with brownish 
markings, not much larger than Lobelia speciosa; Solanum 
vescum; also a new Pelargonium, of dwarf habit, from the 
Cape. It had bricht green lobed foliage, with a deep zone, 
and the plant grew close to the pot. It will, doubtless, 
afford a fresh groundwork for hybridising. Mr. Saunders 
kindly presented the Society with a fine plant. We trust 
that other amateurs will follow Mr. Wilson Saunders’s good 
example, and send interesting specimens from their private 
collections, which will make these meetings of so much 
more importance and interest. Mr. Harley, gardener to 
¥. Pryor, Esq., Digswell, sent a large tray of beautiful cut 
flowers, which were awarded a special certificate. : 

Fruit Commrrer—George F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair.—At this meeting prizes were offered for the best three 
dishes of dessert and kitchen Apples respectively, and for the 
best collection of salads. In the former class, the only exhi- 
bitors were Mr. Earley, gardener to Felix Pryor, Esq., of 
Digswell; and Mr. George Curd, gardener to M. G. Thoytts, 
Esq., Sulhampstead, both of whom sent duplicate collections. 
Those of Mr. Earley consisted of Sturmer Pippin, Cockle 
Pippin, and Wheeler’s Russet; and Cockle Pippin, Fearn’s 
Pippin, and King of the Pippins. The flavour of all in both 
collections was inferior, with the exception of Sturmer Pippin, 
which was excellent. Mr. Curd’s collection consisted of 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain, incorrectly named Nonpareil; Vine- 
yard (wrong); and Cluster Golden Pippin ; Margi], Adams’ 
Pearmain; Cockle Pippin (wrong). In consequence of the 
numerous errors in nomenclature, both collections were dis- 
qualified, and a second prize was awarded to Mr. Earley. 

In the kitchen Apples, Mr. Earley had Lord Duncan, 
Dumelow’s Seedling, and Gooseberry Apple, to which a 
second prize was awarded; and Mr. Curd had Alfriston, 
London Pippin, and Norfolk Beefing, all of which were fine 
specimens and splendidly kept. ‘To these a first prize was 
awarded. Mrs. Crabb, of Southampton, sent five dishes of 
Blenheim Pippin, and of Uvedale’s St. Germain Pears. 
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Mr. George Tillyard, gardener to John Kelk, Esq., of 
Bentley Priory, exhibited several handsome bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes splendidly set with fine 
plump berries, none of which showed any symptoms of 
shrivelling. 

Mr. Brown, gardener to Mrs. Alston, of Elmdon Hall, 
Birmingham, exhibited large, handsome, and beantifully- 
eoloured specimens of Easter Beurré Pears, the flavour of 
whieh had almost passed, but of which there was enough 
left to show that it had been of unusual excellence in that 
variety. The fruit had heen grown against a wall. 2 

A seedling Apple, of unusual excellence at this season of 
the year, was exhibited by Mr. House, of Peterborough, and 
which has been named “Lord Burghley.” It is of medium 
size, roundish, and slightly flattened; is somewhat bluntly 
angular on the side, and ridged on the apex, this being 
eaused by the prominent termination of the side angeles. 
The skin, on the shaded side, is of a deep golden yellow, 
and on that next the sun of a deep clear shining crimson. 
The whole surface is dotted over with large russet specks, 
like the Golden Reinette. 'The eye is somewhat closed, and 
set in a pretty deep basin, which is uneven in consequence 
ef the angles which terminate there. Stalk half an inch 
to three-quarters long, frequently a mere knob. Flesh 
yellowish, very tender, leaving but little mark in the mouth, 
very juicy, sweet, and with a fine pine flavour and rich 
aroma. ‘his delicious Apple is now in perfection, and has 
the appearance as if it would keep for two months hence. 
Apart from its excellent quality, it is highly ornamental, 
and has a tenderness of flesh and a flavour similar and 
equal to Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
certificate. 

Mr. Earley, of Digswell, sent a collection of salads; and 
Mr. R. Marcham, gardener to E. Oates, Esq., of Hanwell, 
sent two specimens of Rhubarb jam; one made in 1863, and 
the other in 1864. Both had kept remarkably well and were 
considered very good; the former suggesting the flavour of 
Guava jelly. 

A collection of seedling Apples was presented by Dr. Hoge, 
which he had received from M. J. de Jonghe, of Brussels, 
but there were none among them that attracted particular 
notice by their fiavour. 


It was awarded a first-class 


Tse scientific meeting, March 21st, commenced at three 
o'clock, J. J. Blandy, Esq.,in the chair. After the Rev. 
Joshua Dix, and G. I, Wilson, Esq., had, as chairmen of 
the Floral and Fruit Committees, read over and_ briefly 
eommented on the awards made by those bodies, the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley proceeded to point out the most interesting 
of the objects exhibited. Before doing so, however, he 
stated that a gold medal had been awarded to My. Joshua 
Clarke, for the discovery of a new British plant, Erucastrum 
inodorum, in 2 railway cutting near Saffron Walden. 

At the last meeting a species of Brassavola, allied to 
nodosa, and sent heme by Mr. Weir, was exhibited. On 
consulting the ‘Botanical Magazine,’ and “ Botanical 
Register,” he found that there were two forms of that Bras- 
savola, but not sufficiently distinct to be considered species. 
Mr. Weir's was the same as that figured in the “ Botanical 
Register.” A new and curious Gourd had also been brought 
into notice by M. Naudin, it was the same as that exhibited 
by Messrs. Barr & Sugden, as Prince of Wales, but on 
account of its unpleasant odour, he did not think it would 
ever become useful for ornamental purposes. ‘There were at 
the present meeting two beautiful Dendrobiums from Mr. 
Bateman—namely, D. luteolum and densiflorum, in addition 
to which from another exhibitor there were two fine Cypri- 
pediums—viz., hirsutissimum and Lowii. In connection 
with Orchids, he owed to Major Trevor Clarke, two leaves 
of some species of Cattleya, from Bahia, and which were all 
spotted. Nothing was more common than for cultivators of 
Orchids to complain of this, which was the result of a para- 
sitic fangus from abroad, and which would he figured in the 
forthcoming Number of the Society’s Journal. As another 
instance of a disease imported from abroad, an eminent 
nurseryman submitted to him (Mr. B.) some Camellia leaves 
attacked by a fangus belonging to the genus Puccinia, and 
on his (Mr. Berkeley's) inquiring if the plants had come from 
Italy, he was informed that two of them had, and from these 


two the disease had spread over the whole collection. He 
would direct the attention of the meeting to a remarkable 
specimen of Ariseema, a genus closely allied to Arum, to the 
Australian Cephalotus follicularis, a very remarkable plant, 
and more particularly to those curious plants, the Sarra- 
cenias, of which there were some fine specimens exhibited. 
They were very difficult to cultivate, the tubes of the leaves 
coing off, and the plants consequently failing to produce 
their flowers, in which they would notice the curious ex- 
pansion of the stigma. It had been supposed that these 
plants were peculiar to the bogs of North Carolina, but they 
had also been found in Guiana. There were one or two 
plants at the meeting closely allied to Avoidem, one Anthu- 
rium Scherzerianum was very beautiful. He would also call 
attention to the Dracenas and Imantophyllum miniatum, 
trom Mr. Bull, the latter being a distinct variety in respect 
to the size of its truss. There was a very curious sort of 
Gladiolus from Mr. W. Wilson Saunders, and which had 
formed part of a large collection from the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was so unlike any Gladiolus known, that doubts 
at first had been entertained whether it was really so or not, 
but a botanical examination proved it to be so. A Dry- 
monia was exhibited. This genus was closely allied to 
Gesnera, and a curious fact had been stated in the ‘“ Belgian 
Horticultural Review,” that the pollen of Gesnera coccinea 
would retain its fertilising power for two or three years. 
This was a fact, which in the hands of cultivators might lead 
to useful results. In the genus Salix he might remark, the 
pollen actually retained its fertilising power longer than the 
seeds their vegetative power. Among the other plants 
pointed out to the meeting, were Lomaria L’Herminieri, 
Nephrodiam molle cristatum, a graceful plant allied to 
Pyrethrum, and called Corona de Regna, the Eleagnuses 
from Japan, Peperomia, Urceolina aurea, Mr. Veitch’s Ly- 
castes, raised by My. Dominy; the Chinese Primulas from 
Messrs. Windebank & Kingsbury, of Southampton, and in 
one of the flowers of which nearly all the parts were changed 
into new flowers; Brahea dulcis, a new Palm, and Lomatia 
elerantissima. 

Myr. Bateman expressed his satisfaction at My. Berkeley’s 
having taken in hand the subject of Orchid diseases, as Mr. 
Berkeley stood at the head of the cryptogamic police, and 
there was no doubt that justice would be done on the 
culprits. Mr. Bateman then called attention to the two 
Dendrobiums which he that day exhibited, as affording a 
lesson to Orchid growers not to be discouraged by the ap- 
pearance cf the first flowers of newly-introduced Orchids. 
When D. Inteolum, which was introduced by Messrs. Low a 
year or two ago, first bloomed, there were only two weak 
flowers; those present could see.what it was now, it had been 
in flower six weeks, and had it not been cut if was likely 
enough to have lasted six more. Almost all our best Orchids 
when they first flowered appeared hardly worth exhibiting. 

The Chairman announced that it was intended to have 
held a discussion on fruit and floral awards, but so much | 
time had been taken up by the lecture on the subjects 
before the meeting that the discussion must be deferred to 
that day fortnight. i 

Mr. William Paul then delivered a very interesting and 
excellent lecture on the cultivation of spring flowers, dividing 
his subject into two heads—hardy spring flowers blooming 
from Bebruary to May, and hothouse spring flowers, or those 
requiring the protection of glass to bloom at that season. 
Mr. Paul’s lecture closed with some remarks on forcing, and 
a vote of thanks having been passed to him, the meeting 
concluded, the Chairman announcing that the next meeting 
would be held on the 4th of April. 


MR. W. PAUL'S SHOW OF SPRING TLOWERS. 


Tuis is held in a glazed apartment pigs i that 
devoted to the weekly shows, and a very excellent display 
there is, consisting of splendid Hyacinths, mostly of the 
same kinds as those which obtained the first prize at the 
Regent's Park, besides Camellias, Epacris, Rhododendrons, 
flowering Peaches, Eriostemons, Tulips, Narcissus minor, & 
very good kind for edging, and cut Roses. These subjects are 
to be replaced from time to time with others, so as to maim- 
tain a gay appearance throughout the month, and those who 
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seek a lessonin spring gardening will do well to inspect the 
exhibition of one so competent to instruct in the art. 


FIRST SPRING SHOW. 


Tis was held on Saturday the 25th, and never since the 
Society first commenced such shows has there been one so 
varied, so interesting, and in every respect so well caleulated 
to advance the true interests of horticulture as that which 
we have now to report. From the Regent’s Park Show 
haying so immediately preceded it, that at South Kensing- 
ton was in some of its features necessarily a repetition, but 
a repetition under vastly more favourable circumstances ; 
for even the most strenuous advocates of canvas in prefer- 
ence to permanent glazed structures must admit that the 
latter are infinitely more comfortable for spring exhibitions, 
especially in such a March as the present. 

And now of the Show. Hyacinths, of course, were the 
principal object; and in the collections from Mr. W. Paul 
and Messrs. Cutbush among nurserymen, and Mr. Young of 
Highgate among amateurs, richt worthily were they repre- 
sented. For eighteen Mr. Paul was first with splendid 
spikes of Von Schiller, Macaulay, Solfaterre, Koh-i-Noor, 
Miss Nightingale, all various shades of red; that rich deep- 
coloured yariety broucht out last year by the exhibitor— 
King of the Blues; Garrick, Van Speyk, Charles Dicicens, 
and Grand Lilas, paler shades of blue; Feruck Khan, and 
Prince Albert, both nearly approaching to black, the latter 
a very fine spike of its kind; and in blush and whites, 
Tubifiora, Gigantea, Seraphine, Grandeur i Merveille, and 
Alba Maxima. Messrs. Cutbush came second; their collection 
contained two very conspicuous white-eyed, blue-flowerine 
kin Is—viz., Lord Palmerston, which, though bearing a cer- 
tain degree of similarity in its general character to some 
other kinds, has a rich azure tint entirely its own; and 
Argus, a better known flower of a deeper hne, and having 
the white eye eyen more conspicuous than the preceding. 
Robert Fortune, another new variety, fully justified the 
appreciation of it entertained last year, for the spike was 
fine, and no doubt when older bulbs are obtained will be 
finer still. Haydn, another of the mauve class, was also 
fine ; and there was an excellent spike of Ida, yellow. 

Im the Amateur’s Class for six kinds, two of each, Mr. 
Young, gardener to R. Barclay, Esq., Highgate, was first 
with Mimosa (violet blue), Macaulay, Von Schiller, Van 
Speyk, Grandeur 4 Merveille, and Madame Van der Hoop; 
the second prize was withheld; and Mr. Higgs, gardener to 
Mrs. Barchard, Putney Heath, was third. 

The class fer six kinds, was open both to nurserymen and 
amateurs, and here Messrs. Cutbush took the first prize 
with Von Schiller, Macaulay, Duke of Wellington, Sera- 
phine, Marie, and Grand Lilas; Mv. Young second; and 
Mr. Paul third, the whole of the spikes exhibited being good. 

Hyacinths grown in windows, in pots or glasses, exhibited 
no improvement on last year. We haye seen many better 
under similar circumstances. Perhapsafter seeing the mag- 
nificent spikes grown in pots by Messrs. Paul and Cutbush, 
people are afraid to come forward. As it was, Mr. Bartlett, 
Hammersmith, was first, his Queen Victoria, La Dame du 
Lae, Charles Dickens, and Grandeur i Merveille, being by 
far the best exhibited; Mr. S. Young, Higheate, was 
second; and Miss Fortune third, the last having the only 
exhibition of Hyacinths in glasses. 

New Hyacinths from Messrs. Cutbush, who were first, 
consisted of Thorwaldsen, marbled pale blue, shown last 
spring; Cuvier, pale blue, with indigo stripe in the centre 
of each petal; La Franeaise, a large-belled white variety ; 
Hogarth and Gertrude, rosy pink. Myr. W. Paul’s consisted 
of Princess Mary of Cambridge, pale porcelain blue, with 
fine spike and bells—a variety of decided merit; Beauty of 
Waltham, rosy pink, with white eye and compact in spike; 
Goliath, pink, fine bells; Prince Albert, crimson, with a 
searlet tinge on the outside of the tube; and Leviathan, 
with large white bells, having a slicht rosy tinge, and alto- 
gether an attractive variety. Doubtless another season 
when older bulbs shall have been obtained the above va- 
Tieties will be seen to much greater advantage as regards 
their size of spike, but judging from them as exhibited 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Beauty of Waltham, and Le- 
viathan appeared the most desirable. 


Large collections were exhibited both by Mr. Paul and 
Messrs. Cutbush, and less numerous ones by Mr. Macintosh, 
of Hammersmith, and Mr. Young. In Mr. Paul’s, which 
was first, we remarked Garibaldi, a fine deep crimson; 
Queen of the Netherlands, one of the finest of the whites; 
L’Espoia, primrose yellow; and Due de Malakoff in its two 
forms, the one buff, the other distinctly striped with bright 
rose, and so unlike that one could easily believe them to be 
distinct varieties. Messrs. Cutbush, who were second, had 
also a large and excellent collection, but to enumerate all 
that were fine, or even a few of each colour, would occupy 
more space than we could afford. 


Early Tulips were also shown in great perfection, both in 


twelves and in collections of upwards of a hundred, by 
Messrs. Cutbush and Paul, the former being first and the 
latter second in each case. The best kinds exhibited were 
White Pottebakker; Roi Pepin, white, flaked with red; 
Keizerkroon, yellow and red; Archduc d’Autriche, fine 
crimson and yellow; Proserpine, violet rose; Rose Imisante, 
Cramoisie Royale, Yellow Prince, Standard Royal, and 
Vermilion Brilliant. Amone double sorts New Yellow 
Tournesol, Tournesol, and Duke of York, red and white, were 
the finest. In the Amateurs’ Class, Mr. Young, Highgate, 
was first ; Mr. Bartlett, Hammersmith, second ; and Mr. Ford, 
Highgate, third. 

Crocuses were exhibited in splendid condition by Mr. W. 
Paul, who was first; and Messrs. Cutbush second. Mam- 
moth, white, was by far the best of its colour; Prince Albert 
occupied a similar position as regards blues; Cloth of Silver 
was the finest striped kind; and Golden Yellow appeared 
to be the most useful yellow. Good collections also came 
from Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Young, who were first and second 
in the Amateurs’ Class. 

Roses in pots were shown both by Messrs. Paul & Son, 
and Mr. W. Paul. Among those of the former we remarked 
fine examples of Maurice Bernardin, Victor Verdier, Le 
Rhone, Alba Rosea (very pretty in colour), Baron Adolphe 
de Rothschild, Charles Lefebvre, and Lord Clyde; whilst 
among Mr. W. Paul’s were John Hopper, Prince of Wales, 
Senateur Vaisse, with several fine blooms, and numerous 
buds of Anna Alexieff, &e. Several boxes containing ex- 
cellent blooms of the above and numerous other varieties 
came from the same exhibitors. 

Cut blooms of Camellias were exhibited by Mr. Trussler, 
gardener to J. Kay, Hsq., Hsq., Hoddesdon, Messrs. Lee, 
Hammersmith, and Mr. Paul. Among them were several 
very good examples of the old Double White, Fimbriata, 
Hlegans, Donckelaari, Colvilli, Eclipse, carnation flaked ; 
Jenny Lind, a beautiful blush white; Picturata, &e. First, 
second, and third prizes were awarded to the above exhibi- 
tors in the order in which they are named. Messrs. Lee 
and Mr. Bull likewise exhibited Camellias in bloom, and 
received second prizes. 

Of miscellaneous collections of flowering plants the best 
came from Messrs. Lee and Bull. Among the subjects ex- 
hibited by the former were Medinilla magnifica with five 
spikes of flowers, Boronia pinnata, Hedaroma fuchsioides in 
good bloom, an Oncidium, Azaleas, and Dendrobium nobile ; 
whilst Mr. Bull contributed Medinilla, Camellias, Azaleas, 
Dracenas, Imantophyllum, and several of the plants which 
had been exhibited at the Floral Committee meeting of 
the preceding Tuesday, also the curious Marcgravia rotun- 
difolia. 

Miscellaneous subjects consisted of a splendid collection 
of Cyclamens from Messrs. E. G. Henderson; Lilies of the 
Valley from Mr. Paul and Mr. Bartlett; Narcissus from 
Messrs. Cutbush; six plants of tree Mignonette trained on 
wire and in good bloom, from Mr. Higes, gardener to Mrs. 
Barchard ; Rhododendron Countess of Haddington from Mr. 
Parker; Azaleas and Primulas from Mr. Todman; the 
splendid new Azalea Stella (orange scarlet and violet) in 
fine bloom from Mr. Veitch; a neatly-filled plant case from 
Mr. Bull; Horse Chestnuts rooted in glasses from Miss 
Lane; bouquets and baskets of spring flowers from Mr. 
Lucking and Mr. Greeves; and ornamental flower-pots, 
baskets, &c., in Etruscan ware from Messrs. Hooper & Co. 

From Mr. Hannan, gardener to J. Crawshay, Hsq., Cy- 
farthfa Castle, came two good Pines; from Mr. Shuter, gar- 
dener to the Earl of Wilton, Heaton Park, Manchester, 
bunches of Lady Downe’s Grape ripe in October last; and 
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from Mr. Miller, Coombe Abbey, the same variety ripe in 
August last, and in both instances the Grapes were in ex- 
cellent condition—another proof how valuable this variety 
is for late-keeping. Mr. Miller sent in addition a dish of 
Dwarf Kidney Beans. 

The greatest curiosities, however, were the two plants of 
the common Aucuba in fruit from Mr. Laing which were 
noticed last week, and a fruit of Ficus Cooperi ripened in 
the Society’s garden at Chiswick and very ornamental in 
appearance, being red mottled and speckled with yellowish 
white, but whether it is edible or not has not as yet been 
ascertained. 


CHEAP CONSERVATORY DECORATION IN 
WINTER. 

THe subject of flowers for the winter decoration of the 
conservatory having been lately brought forward in your 
columns, and as it is one well worth following up, I will 
with your permission briefy state what I generally find the 
best for the purpose, and I hope to see many more come 
forward and do the same. 

Presuming that the Chrysanthemums have lasted till the 
beginning of December, I generally grow a good qnantity 
of Primulas in 32-sized pots, and with a little pushing they 
always come in about that time, and last a long while; 
also a good batch of early Camellias, Deutzia gracilis, which 
I consider to be first-rate, and a nice sprinkling of Epacris ; 
so that with Primulas for pink or rose colour, Camellias for 


scarlet and white, Deutzias with their beautiful feathery | 


blooms, and the various shades of Epacris, I generally 
manage to have flowers till after Christmas. 

For January I always depend upon early-sown Cinerarias, 
close-potted, and kept near the glass, forced bulbs, of sorts, 
and Crocuses in particular, also Mignonette, forced Azaleas, 
Epiphyllums, of sorts; Polygalas, in small pots; Primula 
nivalis, Correas, of sorts, Begonia fuchsioides, in small pots, 
and hardened-off gradually; forced Roses, Acacias, and 
Cytisuses, early-flowering Heaths, Aotus gracilis, Lobelia 
Paxtoniana, first-rate, and small plants of the various 
bedding Geraniums,~ forced Rhododendrons, Calceolarias, 
Salvia patens and fulgens. These with a few stove plants 
sparingly introduced form the supply for flowers till the end 
of February, after which time there is no lack of material to 
choose from; and for foliage I have Araucarias, of sorts, 
Camellias, and Oranges, with the various Retinosporas.— 
Burntwoop, P. D. 


THE ART OF CHOPPING. 


Cuoprrnc is an art, and one that is not to be acquired in 
aday. ‘Those who have handled the axe from earliest child- 
hood, and become familiar with its management, have little 
idea of the awkwardness felt by those who make their first 
attempt at chopping, after having arrived at mature years. 
However, with a little perseverance, the art may soon be 
aequired by parties who have been accustomed to handle 
tools of a very different description. There is, however, a 
great difference in the facility and effectiveness with which 
people handle the axe. One man will chop much faster and 
more neatly than another. Nor is it merely a question of 
muscular strength. Skill has far more to do with it. A 
small man, possessing apparently but little strength, will 
often chop twice as much as a burly, powerful fellow, who 
“hasn’t got the hang of it,” as backswood-men would say. 
It is difficult to prescribe rules for handling the axe properly. 
An easy swing obtained by straightening the back at every 
stroke, and throwing the axe well up into the air; astraight 
aim; firm grasp of the handle hilt in one hand, and quick, 
free motion with the other; perfect elasticity in the arms; 
and the avoidance of all stiff, rigid movements ;—thiese are 
the chief requirements. But, after all, there is a certain 
knack which only intuitive perception and intelligent prac- 
tice can give. Weare not sure but the true chopper, like 
the true poet, is “ born, not made.” 

Much Jabour is avoided by making a careful examination 
of the ground and timber before beginning, and especially 
ascertaining the direction of the prevailing winds in spring 


| 
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and summer. This will sometimes be indicated by a slight 
lean on the part of the trees, and more distinctly, perhaps, 
by the inclination of the tops. In commencing a piece of 
chopping, the largest and most unmanageable tree should 
be felled first, and if the prevailing wind be from north- 
west, the tree shonld, if possible, be made to fall towards 
the south-east. Then by carefully cutting the rest of the 
trees within reach of this first tree they will all fall with their 
tops on the first tree felled, the trnnks forming various 
angles with that of the first tree chopped down. As each 
tree is felled, the branches should be all cut off so as to 
form a compact mass. Where the timber is thick these 
heaps will be nearly, if not quite, close enough to walk over 
through the entire extent of the fallow. When a tree is 
bent so as to fall the wrong way, it will often reach another 
row, or if the inclination be not too decisive its course may 
be directed by the use of a “spring pole,” as it is called. 
This is a light, tough pole, about 25 feet long, with a strong 
sharp spike in the simall end, protected from splitting by a 
ferule. When used, it is placed on the side of the tree oppo- 
site to that towards which the tree should fall, the spike 
thrust into the tree about 20 feet from the ground, and the 
bottom end jerked toward the stump of the tree. A small 
rope may be attached about half way up the pole and fastened 
round the stump below the place where it is being cut off. By 
doing this tightly. the pole will bend, and all its elasticity 
be made to contribute toward forcing the tree to fall in the 
desired direction. The use of the “spring-pole” requires 
much judgment and caution. A tree willusually fall on that 
side of the stump which is cut the lowest. If it be desired to 
throw a tree in a given direction, let it be first cut on that 
side 3 or 4 inches lower down than on the other side, 
and it will surely fall as intended, unless the wind is con- 
trary, or the tree leans. These circumstances must always 
be taken into account at the outset to prevent mistakes and 
avoid accident. The direction in which the chips fiy and the- 
line they form as they lie on the ground will indicate where 
the tree will fall. Care must be taken and judgment 
exercised in felling trees to prevent mishaps. Accidents 
occur throngh ignorance or carelessness, and there are few 
cases in which injury is done by the falling of branches, or 
the tree going in the wrong direction, that the chopper is 
Many act very recklessly, especially when 
the tree gets lodged in an adjacent tree. In such a case- 
great caution should be used, no risks run, and no hasty 
measure attempted. Better take a little more time than 
hazard life or limb. 

Before closing these remarks about chopping, it may be 
useful to say something abont the axe, and the mode of 
“hanging” it, as it is called. The annexed figure repre- 
sents an axe ready for use :—A is the poll, 
which is often made of steel; B is the 
edge; c the steel; p the outside corner > 
© the inside corner; ¥ the eye through 
which the helve or handle passes, and inte 
which it is wedged; G is the helve or 
handle. # is the hilt of the helve or 
handle. The dotted lines represent the 
angle of the axe and helve, and show how 
the axe should be hung. Axes are made 
of different sizes and weights, choppers are 
not agreed as to whether a light or heavy 
axe is the more effective. Perhaps it de- 
pends somewhat on the workman. Aslow 
chopper can use to advantage a heavier 
axe than a man who is quick in his move- 
ments, while the latter will make up in the 
number of his blows for the lightness of 
the tool he works with. A good helve or 
handle is very necessary in order to be plea-~ 
sant and effective for work. In many cases 
it so happens that the chopper must 
make his own helve. This is not an easy 
task. Many a good mechanie cannot 
make a helvé fit to chop with. Our space 
will but admit of a suggestion or two in 
reference to this point. In the first place, 
the helve must be flat or rather oval, as a round helve will 
turn in the hand, and is neither pleasant nor safe to work 
with. The shape will be better understood by the help of 
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the following diagram, which will also be a guide in making 
the helve:—About 2 feet 8 inches in length from a to b will 
suit most men. It is well, if it can be done, to 
take a good helve as a model, but if this cannot 
be “done, a pattern can be made in a few 
minutes out of a thin piece of board, as shown 
by the dotted lines. At ait should be about 
3 inches wide, and at b about 24 inches wide. 
At c about 6 inches from the end near a, make 
a mark for the most prominent, point. At D 
make another mark about two-thirds of the 
distance from ato 6. At H make another 
mark6-or 7 inches from b. The shape should 
be marked out with a pencil, as nearly like the 
figure as possible, and then it should be cut 
b out very carefully and exactly. Tough hickory 
8 is the best wood for a helve. Rive out a piece 
and dress it four square, as thick at the large 
end as the hilt, and wide enough to mark 
the shape with a pencil by the pattern. Then 
with such tools as may be at command, reduce 
it to proper shape and dimensions. Drawing- 
knife, smoothing-plane, spoke-shave, rasp, and 
sand-paper, are most convenient, but some- 
times all these are not within reach. In laying 
the pattern on the stick let the part at c F be 
towards the bark, and the part at D towards the 
heart of the tree. Then if the helve springs 
no mischief will be done, but rather good, 
while if it springs sideways it will be worthless for chopping 
purposes. In hanging the axe, as it is termed—i.e., putting 
the handle in, it is necessary to have the edge range 
exactly with the centre of the hilt, and also to have the 
hilt, the centre of the eye, and the centre of the blade, at 
right angles.—(Canada Farmer. ) 
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OXALIS CORNICULATA RUBRA. 


I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Thomson, of Archerfield 
Gardens, N.B., for a stock of this beautiful miniature Oxalis, 
and from what I have seen of the plant in question, I am 
bound to corroborate his statements in its favour; it will 
become a general favourite with the ladies, if not I shall be 
greatly deceived. For edging purposes in narrow borders 
or small beds, there is no plant of its colour so admirably 
adapted. It is compact in habit, rarely exceeding from 4 to 
6 inches high, with foliage resembling the finest tinted Beet, 
and surpassing the Perilla in my estimation. In its younger 
growths it resembles the Amaranthus melancholicus ruber, 
but as it advances the foliage assuming a darker tint. It 
strikes freely at any season, as freely as a Verbena, and will 
bear the same winter treatment, or it may be raised from 
seed, but it is rather a difficult matter to secure seed, owing 
to the extreme irritability of the seed-vessels characteristic 
of this class of plants. Ifit is desirable to save seed place 
the plant on a large sheet of clean paper, and allow the 
seed-vessels to burst unaided, when the seed can be collected 
and sown at once. I have raised some hundreds of seedlings 
this winter, which will make good plants by May. I do not 
advocate this mode of propagation where there is a good 
stock on hand; but with a scarce plant we are all anxious 
enough to make the most of it. This will prove a most 
useful plant in the north of Ireland, rain not affecting it in- 
juriously in the least, but rather the contrary, and after a 
good watering it looks all the more brilliant. ‘To those who 
do not possess it, I say, Secure it as soon as possible.—Joun 
EDLIneron, Wrotham Park, Barnet. 


GLASS EXCESSIVELY BRITTLE. 


I cannor but think much of the sheet glass now used is 
imperfectly annealed, or otherwise badly manufactured. It 
is to be expected that a certain amount of breakage will 
occur during frost, particularly if the laps of the panes are 
too large, because a drop of water when frozen must occupy 
more space than when in a liquid form. But I have ob- 
served panes of glass crack gradually from edge to edge of 
a large square when the temperature varied considerably, 
even though no ice was formed. Many persons with whom 


I have conversed on the subject seem ata loss to account 
for much of the breakage which occurs in their glass-houses, 
and I think it well to call attention to the subject. Perhaps 
some of your numerous readers who are competent to give 
an opinion, may be induced to give us information. 

I know one large builder who has lately changed his 
market for glass, from an idea that what he has purchased 
breaks more than he expected. The glass in question is 
made at one of the largest manufactories in the country, 
and the first feeling of dissatisfaction was produced by its 
excessive hardness, rendering it difficult to cut, and spoil- 
ing so many of the men’s diamonds. It appears to me a 
very important question, because if the reason of glass 
breaking is because it is not well annealed after being 
manufactured, it is clear that extra strength will give no 
guarantee against loss by breakage.—J. R. Prarson, Chilwell. 


MESSRS. CUTBUSH & SON’S HYACINTH 
SHOW. 


Tus commenced on Tuesday last, and will continue open 
till the 1st of next month, affording arare treat to the lovers 
of flowers. With Messrs. Cutbush the Hyacinth is an object 
of special attention, and the reputation which they have 
acquired in connection with its culture, is sufficient suarantee 
that the display which they annually and freely offer to the 
public, is of no ordinary degree of merit; and this season the 
show is fully equal, if not superior, to those of former years. 

In the red class of Hyacinths, there were some noble 
spikes of Von Schiller, Macaulay, and Florence Nightingale, 
whilst Queen of Hyacinths, and Solfaterre, were very bril- 
liant in colour; La Prophéte, Princess Clothilde, and Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, were also fine. In double varieties of the 
same colour, Duke of Wellington, very pale rose, was the 
most attractive, while for a deeper shade there were Susannah 
Maria, and Koh-i-Noor. In blues, Lord Palmerston was, of 
course, one of the most beautiful, whilst Thorwaldsen is 
another variety of first-class merit, having very large marbled 
blue bells. Grand Lilas, Couronne de Celle, Bleu Aimable, 
Marie, and Van Speyk and Garrick, double, may be added 
as sorts of well-established merit. Argus, too, is pleasing 
as a white-eyed kind. In mauve, with the exception of 
Robert Fortune, which made its appearance last year, Haydn 
is the best. In whites, Queen of the Netherlands, and 
Madame Van der Hoop, were very fine, also Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, a novel double variety, with large bells of great 
substance, and in colour white, with a tinge of pale rose. 
Alba Maxima, Mont Blane, Grandeur i Merveille, and 
Gigantea, white; Ida, and Duc de Malakoff, yellow; General 
Havelock, and many other varieties, were also worthily re- 
presented. The only novelty not before seen was Hogarth, 
a soft pink, which promises to be a desirable kind, As 
usual the back of the house was filled with Fairy Roses» 
Cytisus, Azaleas, Heaths, Pelargoniums, Camellias, and 
other flowering plants, whilst the early Tulips added not a 
little to the general effect. 


WORK FOR THE WHEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Artichokes, the spring dressing to be given to them by 
digging and levelling the ground between the plants. All 
suckers to be reduced to three on each stock, and if a new 
plantation is made, the suckers to be planted three in a 
patch, 3 feet from patch to patch, and 43 feet from row to 
row. Asparagus, the general spring dressing, if not yet done, 
should no longer be delayed, as the roots will now begin to 
grow. Broccoli, a little early Purple and early White may be 
sown for autumn use; but Cape and Grange’s almost super- 
sede the use of any other sorts for that season. Brussels 
Sprouts, make a sowing if not already done. Cauliflowers, 
earth-up the early-planted as soon as it can be done, so as 
to prevent the wind blowing them about and loosening them. 
Cucumbers, take advantage of a fine day to draw the earth 
round the hills after it has lain a day or two by the side of 
the frame to become warm. Do not press it down round the 
plant. As soon as the heat begins to fail, fork-up and add 
to the lining, or if the heat is entirely gone, renew the 
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lining. After a continuance of dull weather, the plants are 
apt to flag for the first few clear days, when this is observed 
they may be slightly shaded. Herbs, should now be pro- 
pagated, seeds being sown of the annual sorts and such as 
do not supply euttings or admit of being divided. Potatoes, 
put in the main crops where the ground is in good working 
order. Plant in trenches in preference to dibbling the sets 
in. Salading, keep up a succession by sowing once a-week. 
Young Radishes may be drawn from the frames where they 
are too thick. Spinach, sow a few rows for succession, limit- 


ing the supply to the demand. Tomatoes, pot them as they- 


require it, so as to have well-established plants by the time 
the weather will permit of their being turned out, for if very 
small at that time, they seldom ripen their fruit well before 
frost sets in. = 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

To obtain good early Grapes from Vines on the open walls, 
all that is necessary is established Vines, a common hotbed 
frame or two having three or four lights, a load or two of 
dung and leaves, and a few slates or plain tiles. If the Vines 
are pruned, which they should have been before this time, 
make a bed of leaves and dung of the size of the frame about 
4 or 5 feet high, and 2 feet from the wall. Use the short 
dung at the top, and put on the frame immediately. After 
the heat is up, fork it up a little once or twice, and if it 
becomes dry water it slightly. After the violent heat has 
somewhat subsided, cut notches in the backs of the frames 
and bring down the branches of the Vines. 
then be fixed inside at about 6 inches from the glass, to 
which the Vines must be tied. When this is completed close 
the frame, and let it so remain unless the bed is very hot, when 
alittle air must be given until the buds begin to push, after 
which they must have air according to the state of the 
weather. When the buds are about breaking, the dung 
should be covered with slates or tiles to keep down excess of 
heat and steam. When it is necessary to thin the Grapes, the 
lights may be drawn off, as also for stopping and thinning. 


FLOWEE GARDEN. 

Those who force Neapolitan Violets should for the next 
three weeks or 2 month propagate a stock, either by means 
of cuttings or runners. Look well to recently transplanted 
trees and shrubs, especially such as may have been shaken 
or partially uprooted by the recent high winds. When the 
weather shall have become warmer, a sprinkling overhead 
with the engine on the evenings of dry days will be of service 
to large evergreens. Seeds of perennials and biennials to 


be sown, such as Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Polyanthuses, | 
Canterbury Bells, Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees for fower- | 
ing next year; Heartsease, Antirrhinums, and Sweet Scabious | 


sown now wil flower in the autumn. When the flower- 
stems of Auriculas are rising an abundance of air should be 


supplied by drawing off the lights every fine day, and re- | 
placing them at night, covering Guring frosts with mats or | 


straw. It is necessary to be cautious not to expose the 
plants too hastily to the sun in a morning after frost, but to 
allow every appearance of it to vanisk before they are un- 
covered. Sow choice Ranunculus seed in shallow pans or 
boxes, cover the seeds as lightly as possible, and place the 
pans in a cool frame. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The application of fresh soil and humidity will, in many 
cases, be required to supply the necessities of growing plants. 
Greenhouse plants for the most part require a considerable 
amount of pot-room, as many of them, particularly the soft- 
wooded sorts, are free growers; but the tender or more 
weakly-growing kinds must be shifted with caution to avoid 
overpotting. When repotting plants it is generally recom- 
mended to use the soil in a rongh state—that is, not sifted, 
but made fine by rubbing it through the hands, picking out 
the small stones, &c,, and also to use plenty of drainage. 
If plants were to be treated on the one-shift system—that 
is, removing them at once from a small to a very large pot, 
such drainage would be necessary to keep the mass of soil 
in a dry and healthy state; for it would otherwise become 
sodden after waterings before the roots had made much 
progress; but according to the general practice of shifting 
to the next larger size of potso much drainage with a porous 
soil is unnecessary at this season—at the approach of warm 
weather it is a disadvantage, because with such free drain- 


A trellis should } 


age and a rough porous soil the watering-pot must be in 
frequent use, and almost at the same time that the water is 
applied to the top of the pot it is seen or heard to pour out 
at the bottom. When plants are shifted in the antumn a 
porous soil is then more necessary to keep’ the roots in a 
dry healthy state during the many dull, damp, and dreary 
weeks of winter, but now so much porosity is not necessary, 
and, therefore, it should be considered and acted upon 
during the spring and summer potting of plants. If speci- 
men plants are in good health, and the pots well filled with 
roots, they will grow and flourish all the better if they now 
receive a liberal shift, and be kept rather close and moist for 
a short time until they make fresh roots, when they may 
be more freely exposed to sun and air. It is necessary to 
be very careful not to give too much water to recently- 
potted plants as it is frequently the cause of their death. 
Fuchsias should now be making free growth in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse; to be syringed overhead every fine 
afternoon, stopped if long-jointed to form compact bushy 
plants, but if intended to be planted along the sides of 
walks or as single specimens on grass, they should be grown 
with one main stem, from which the branches will spring 
all round and form fine pyramidal specimens for pleasure- 

; ground scenery. Attention to be paid to cleanliness in every 
particular by removing dead and decaying leaves, keeping 
a sharp look-out to destroy green fiy and mildew. 


PITS AND FRAMES. 

It will be necessary to keep up a kindly heat in the cut- 
ting-frames, to top all cuttings that haye taken root and are 
beginning to grow. The autumn-struck cuttings that were 
potted off last month to be removed to a cold frame or pit, 
and protected from frost.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Here little was done out of doors, cwing to the frost, 
which ranged from 6° to 16° below freezing on the three 
first days of the week. A good opportunity was presented 
for trenching for Sea-kale and Asparagus. Notwithstanding 
the coldness of the weather, Asparagus, Sea-kale, &., in 
the open ground, are moving nicely, and the long tubular 
roots are becoming covered with fresh spongioles. If an 
opportunity offers, we may be inclined to plant a piece 
of Asparagus before the shoots appear above ground, 
though in general we prefer planting when the tops are 
from 1 to 2 inches in length. However, this does not much 
matter if the roots are carefully taken up, kept moist, and 
shaded, so as not to hurt the young spongioles by exposure. 
On this account plantations generally do better when the 
| roots are merely taken from one part of the garden to 
another. When the plants are sent any distance it will be 
found better to have them taken up just as the roots begin 
to move, and before the tops show at all above ground. 
Removed a lot of Sea-kale from Mushroom-house into a 
sheltered shed, where it can be hardened off gradnally 
| before planting again in the open air. If this is not done 
it is advisable to place some protection oyer the heads when 
planted out at once. It is always wise to avoid any Sudden 
check if possible. The same plants of Sea-kale may thus 
be grown and forced even when taken up along time; but 
it is as well to give them the ensuing and the second 
summer's growth before taking them up. The crown ends 
will, however, do very well the next winter, but pieces of 
the root, all of which will grow, like two summers’ growth. 
This taking up, and placing the roots thickly in any dark 
warm place, is the cleanest and most economical mode for 
having this delicate vegetable early in winter. Such forced 
plants, as stated above, should be well hardened off before 
planting them out again; and they should not be cropped 
too hard—not more than two cuttings on the average. We 
have sometimes taken three and four cuttings; but im that 
case, do as you will, the old roots are of but little use, as all 
the strength is taken out of them. Rhubarb stools, forced and 
hardened off, may also be divided and planted in the same 
way. They will just grow slower at first than old plants in 
the ground, taken up and divided. Now is a good time for 
that operation, as the buds can now be well seen, and old 
stools may be divided into pieces having two or three buds 
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each. Forced roots, that have been taken up for the Mush- 
room-house, when divided and planted in deep rich soil, 
generally beat seedlings, however caretully they are treated. 
Asparagus, Sea-kale, and Rhubarb should now be sown. 
Where there is plenty of these for winter, a good security is 
obtained for a well-served table. Gave the general routine 
attention to other vegetables. It is to be hoped that the 
snow and hail will bring warmer weather, as these severe 
frosts and easterly and northerly winds are not only keeping 
things back in the garden, which may be a great advantage 
ultimately, but are keeping the pastures from moving, a 
yery serious matter to all possessing flocks and herds, espe- 
cially if scarce of corn and fodder. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Fortunately the cold winds kept the buds of fruit trees 
so backward that we hope they will suffer but little from the 
severe frosts. On Monday morning fixed a number of extra 
Laurel twigs among the shoots of Apricots and Peaches, 
and shut the orchard-houses at night, as we are anxious to 
keep the trees from opening their bioom until as late as 
possible, without shading them. Hven when the thermo- 
meter fell to 18° below freezing point it scarcely affected 
these orchard-houses; but then they had been shut up early 
in the afternoon, enclosing a good amount of sunshine. 
But for that we should have found it necessary to have pro- 
tected the pot plants, as Peaches, Strawberries, &e. It was, 
therefore, so far fortunate that there were bright days along 
with cold nights. ‘The very brightness of Monday, the 20th, 
following after the leaden cold sky of Sunday, and coming 
after such a severe frost, with an excessively cold tempera- 
ture in the shade, rendered firing and air-civing a matter of 
some importance. The safest plan, in all such cases, is to 
let the heating medium cool as long as the sun shines, and 
to give only a minimum of air, and that, in ordinary struc- 
tures, at the highest point of the roof. A strong artificial 
heat in such days is not merely waste, but the dry parched 
aix that must necessarily be admitted robs tender plants of 
their vital juices without mercy, and sickness and inroads 
of insects are the general consequence. Byen damping and 
sbading, under such circumstances, are better than intro- 
ducing great draughts of cold air among tender plants, or 
those made tender by forcing, It is of importance so to 
keep things under glass hardy, that they may stand the 
rays of the sun without flinching; but plants that will do 
so in general will often be distressed when the sun shines 
very brightly for a day after several days of great dullness. 
A little shading and a moist atmosphere, then, will just 
enable the plants to accommodate themselves to the changed 
circumstances. The bright sun, though so desirable in 
general, must, in such circumstances, be regulated, and 
fresh air, though also desirable, does not necessitate the 
sending a northern icy blast among tender plants. 

Disbudded Peaches, arranged Vines, potted Melons, moved 
Strawberries to the best places at command, and set out 
and regulated the second orchard-house, appropriating the 
front part of the lean-to house to three rows of trees in pots 
again, as that longer time may be obtained for forming a 
definite decision as to planting, &c. Last season they did 
very well, and would have done better, could we have 
watered enough. That, in fact, is one of the chief objections 
we have to growing fruit trees in pots. We hope, however, 
that this season we shall not be annoyed by such scarcity of 
water as during the last season. Strawberries are now 
coming better; but we have had more blind pots than usual, 
though we are thankful to say that ours are not nearly so 
bad as those of numbers of our correspondents. We refer 
a greater per-centage of failures than usual, to our shortness 
of water last summer and autumn, and being obliged as a 
last resource to use liquids in anything but a fit condition. 
One of our readers told us the other day, that of his nice- 
looking Strawberry-pots four-fifths had failed. That is 
certainly a very great drawback. Last season ought to have 
given us first-rate fruitful plants, but it is just possible that 
Some little neglect in watering under such sun and heat 
might have starved the fruit-bud even when the plant con- 
tinued to loot well. We found our own plants much smaller 
than usual, owing to our drought, split themselves up into 
several buds or crowns, which we never like, as we always 
prefer one strong, well-ripened, single bud. 

Some correspondents have also desired us to say, that 


presuming a Strawberry-house is more desirable than shelves 
put up anywhere and everywhere, what is the kind of house 
we would recommend? and to this we reply, that without 
saying a word against the plans and houses for Strawberry 
growing lately given by our coadjutor, Mr. Abbey, were we to 
have the pleasure of building a Strawberry-house, we would 
closely follow the section lately given of the Strawberry- 
house at Enville. The practical man knows that such a 
house need never be a single hour unoccupied in any day of 
the year. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Out of doors the work has chiefly been turning over flower- 
beds, rolling the lawn, and pruning shrubs when the weather 
would permit. The frost has rendered a little protection 
necessary to Tulips, Hyacinths, and even Pinks and Car- 
nations newly planted. Fortunately the ground was dry, or 
some things would have suffered much from the cold. Annual 
seeds but for that would have suffered if sown early. The 
period of germination just when the little stem and roots 
protrude is the most trying, and hence it is that self-sown 
seeds generally suffer less from changes of weather than 
those artificially sown. Natural instinct, as it were, tells 
them the best time for bursting their shell. We have known 
beds of Mignonette sown in March, that never produced a 
plant, whilst seeds self-sown in autumn from plants from 
which the seeds were gathered, after being exposed to all 
the changes of winter, produced a thicket of plants in May, 
when left entirely to themselves. Even in the case of hardy 
annuals, those sown in autumn often do better than those 
sown very early in spring. In general, April is soon enough, 
when a regular crop of plants is desired. 

Hyacinths Forced.—There are very general complaints of 
these not coming up to the mark this season. Various 
reasons have been assigned—the late frosts of last spring, 
or rather early summer—the taking the bulbs out of the 
ground earlier than usual as respects the season of the year 
—and, owing to the demand for bulbs being greater than 
the growers could supply, sending bulbs into the market 
with fewer years’ growth given to them than usual. Our 
opinion is that there may be something in all these causes 
united. What with spring flower gardening, and the winter 
and spring supply of flowering bulbs. the regular growers 
in the Low Countries find it hardly possible to get land 
enough for their purpose. One of our eminent nurserymen 
told us lately that within two or three years his trade in 
bulbs had increased fivefold, and that if he pushed it at all 
he could sell many more could he fully satisfy himself as to 
the quality. Even this season some of the seemingly finest, 
hardest, plumpest, well-ripened bulbs turned out with him 
rather inferior. With all this, however, we think it right to 
state that amateurs and small purchasers do expect more 
from their bulbs than is quite reasonable. If you purchase 
a dozen plants of one variety from a nurseryman, there will 
often be variations among them as to growth and habit for 
which it would be difficult to give a reason. This is espe- 
cially likely to be the case with bulbs. A very little differ- 
ence in the age, in, the growth and the ripening of the pre- 
vious season, will tell on the strength and beauty of the 
flower-stems when forced the following spring. Often the 
proprietors of nice villa gardens are apt to become dissatis- 
fied, and perhaps blame the gardener, when, do what he 
will, of their dozen or score of Hyacinths each one does not 
come up to their expectations. They go to a spring show, 
and they cannot conceive how their dozen of bulbs should 
not be pretty well as good as any dozen exhibited at Regent’s 
Park and Kensington by such good growers as Messrs. 
Paul, Cutbush, &c. They forget that these great growers 
make bulb culture a speciality, whilst bulbs form a small 
item in the things demanding their gcardener’s attention. 
Besides, we are quite sure that they would oftener be satis- 
fied rather than dissatisfied with the number of really good 
fiowers they obtain from a small collection, if they knew 
that the best growers, with all their acquaintance with the 
best kinds, and giving them the very best treatment, fail 
to bring every bulb equally good. A gentleman lately 
erumbled that, after giving an order for eighteen of the 
best Hyacinths, intending to compete in a class of twelves, 
he found it was no use trying for anything but sixes, and, 
to make sure of being first, he must be content with threes. 
Well, if he took honours in sixes, and in the face of good 
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competition, we think he had reason for congratulation. 
He had an idea that the great growers selected their twenty 
best from some thirty or forty bulbs. We think it much 
more likely that they had some hundreds to pick and choose 
among. The best cultivators would be the first to confess 
this. But these matters, though they may apply to strict 
florists, the flower-stems which they would reject would be 
none the less beautiful to those who see beauty, though not 
arrayed in defined forms and shapes. To all such, a vast 
variety of showy bloom may be obtained from the cheaper 
collections of Hyacinths. What we wish clearly to enun- 
ciate is just this—that all who wish to havea certain number 
of first-rate flowers for any occasion must grow more than 
they absolutely want for that purpose, so as to have numbers 
to choose from. . 

We continued potting, striking enttings, &c., during the 
week, and felt thankful that we had not yet tured anything 
out into earth-pits for the flower garden, though most of our 
houses are now unpassable for gentlemen, and far less for 
ladies. We shall leave these just to Say One word on 

Heating Small Houses.—We can add nothing to what was 
said in answer to two correspondents a fortnight ago, as to 
stoves, gas,&e. We believe that for every small house close 
to a residence that now exists, there would be twenty, if it 
were not for the heating question. We believe that all the 
modes referred to will be effectual if the little trouble is 
given, and that gas where easily obtainable would give the 
least trouble, whether used for stove or for stove and their 
boiler and their pipes. We have had several letters on the 
subject, asking our opinion on this and that plan, but we 
would rather not give more of opinion and belief, but prefer 
instead to listen to the practical results of those who have 
tried the different modes, as we are not in a position to test 
them ourselves. What makes us the more anxious is, that 
the reports received are very contradictory, especially as to 
the expense of the modes of heating. We have taken the 
opportunity to consult a friend, who from his position, and 
courtesy, and popularity, has been greatly consulted on such 
matters, by residents in the suburbs of large towns, and he 
tells us that the reports he receives are very conflicting, one 
gentleman stating that the heating of his Jittle house with 
gas has made no appreciable difference in his gas bill for the 
year; a second stating that the expense for his small house 
averages ls. per week; whilst a third says, that the expense 
in his case is ruinous, averaging 10s. per week. Of course, 
this must have been a larger house. These conflicting results 
led our friend to advise a course with these little ornamental 
houses, which we mention as it may suit some, and which 
has been followed by many of those who asked his counsel, 
and that is simply to treat such houses as a cold or un- 
heated house. ‘I'o do this and also keep up the interest of 
the proprietors in their own plants for the summer, he 
advises growing the hardier plants in summer, as Fuchsias, 
Scarlet Geraniums, Salvias, &c., and as winter approaches, 
pruning these partly at least, and placing them under the 
stage, with the means of covering the stage over in severe 
Weather, and then bringing in winter-flowering Jasmines, 
Lanurustinns, Arbutus, and other shrubs, and early bulbs to 
enliven the house for the winter—R. F.- 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, and Salt Hill.— 
General Spring Catalogue for 1865. 


Joseph Wood, Florist, Bowness, Wind v 
; , ; ermere. — Priced 
Catalogue of British Ferns, ve 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Manrcn 25. 


Out-door vegetables continue scarce, Forced 
sion Pe ee t) vegetables and continental 


4. 8. 


a, e. d. 8. d 

Oto4 0|Maulberries.... punnet 0 0to0 0 

0 O 0 | Nectarines .. .doz 0 0 0 0 

0 O 0} Oranges... 5 9 10 0 

0 20 0) Peaches ... O' nc; 208 

0 O O° Pears (kitchen 8 9 12 0 

50 0 60 0) deasert ., 3.0 10 0 

Gooseberries ..Asicve 0 0 O 0) Pine Apples. 10 0 14 0 
Grapes .. Ib. 15 0 30 O| Plums...., 00 00 
Lemons . 00 5 0 10 0} Strawberries 20 40 
Melogs .. choo 0 46029 0 


VEGETABLES. 
8 dos. a ad sd 
Artichokes 0 4to0 6] Leeks 9 3to0 6 
Asparagus . : 8 0 14 0} Lettuce... 20 4.0 
Beans Broad......4 sieve 0 0 0 0] Mushrooms ......pottle 1 6 2 6 
Kidney. +100 2 6 4 0} Mustd.&Cress,punnet 9 2 9 0 
Beet, Red, - 1 0 3 0} Onions ........., bushel 5 0 7 0 
-. bun 209 30 pickling ..... 96 08 
BrusselsSprouts 4sieve 3 0 4 0} Parsley.. 86 5 0 
doz. 1 6 2 0] Parsnips OF en. 0 
Capsicums . «100 0 0 0 0} Peas... 00 00 
Carrots ... .bunch 0 7 010 26 40 
Cauliflowe RET Oy ANNE Pit 21) 13:0). 2; .0 
Celery ...........bundle 2 0 3 0 .bundle 10 1 6 
Cucumbers each 10 5 0 doz 3 0 0 0 
Endive ,. score 2 6 3 0 . basket 1 6 3 O 
Fennel .........« eS Jet wieva 4 0 6 0 
Garlic and Shallots, |b. 0 8 0 0 ~hsieva 0 9 0 0 
Herbs....... seuss dDUNCh 1 3 O O bunch 0 5 0 8 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0 owsdoz, 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Jowrnal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Punnets.—‘' A, B.” wishes to be informed where he can purchase some 
punnets. 


FLOWER-GARDEN Puan (Calcaria).—Your copy of the plan at Putteridge 
bury of a group of beds on the east side of the mansion shows the centre 
bed larger than that in proportion to the other beds, and even that is too 
large for the other c!umps, but is neutralised in the planting. You would 
require a good broad band of Lobelia round the Calceolari1 Aurea floribunda 
to prevent the yellow drowning the other beds. We think the group would 
be improved and be better balanced if you put three colours in the bed—say 
Victory or Crimson King in the centre, and then yellow and blue. In the 
arrangement of the other eight beds you sometimes balance or pair the beds, 
and at other times there is the plan of having every bed distinct —now one 
or other should be followed. We prefer balancing. Instead, therefore, of 
having 2, 3, 4, 5, filled with Madame Vaucher, Stella, Christine, and Tren- 
tham Rose Geraniums respectively, we would make 2 and 3 Stella, edged 
with Christine, and 4. 5, Trentham Rose, edged with Madame Vaucher ; 
then we would have 6, 7, Scarlet Verbenas, edged with variegated Arabis, a3 
you propose, but in § and 9, instead of having one cross hed of Purple King, 
and another of Snowfluke, we would centre both with Snowflake and border 
with Purple King. In your long bent bed we would take the border all 
round of Cerastium on both sides, then your Lobelia, and centre with Golden 
Fleece. The bed would look very pretty after edging with Cerastium to 
dot with Golden Fleece, or Cloth of Gold, or Golden Chain—the latter two 
better than Golden Fleece—and then fill all the other spaces with Lobelia. 


Inpian Corn (A, Z.).—You were answered at page 183. It will not 
succeed. 


Vine Leaves Warren (H. 7.).—The little elevations with brown tips on 
the under side of the Vine leaves usually arise from the roots supplying sap 
to the leaves faster than these can elaborate it. Free ventilation and less 
moisture in the air will check this appearance, but it is not at all incom- 
patible with a superior crop of fruit, being indicative of vigorous growth, 


Growinc Tutn Mosurooms (S. G.).—To get thin Mushrooms you must 
keep them drier and use lighter and less rich materials to grow them in. 
Moat people like them thick and juicy, but Mr, Fish has several times stated 
that by using a covering of cow dung beneath the soil they become too thick 
for some people’s taste. For some purposes such thick Mushrooms might 
be sliced across. Most people like them the better for being thick and 
juicy, but a gardener should study the tastes of his employer. 


A Turer-TerRrAce Crrcvtar Brp (A. V_).—We would plant the top with 
Stella Geranium, the second with yellow Calceolaria, and the ground tier 
with scarlet Geraniums Tom Thumb, or Litt!e David, or Boule de Feu, and 
edge with u hanging border over the stakes of the white-leaved Geranium. 
A very good arrangement would also be white-leaved Geraniums for the top, 
with the flowers taken off, second tier scarlet Geranium, bottom tier Aurea 
floribunda Calceolaria, with a hanging edging of Verbena pulchella, 


Forcep Strawnernirs Unrrvuireun (W, A. 0.),—If you wish the Straw- 
berry plants that have failed, to fruit in the sume pots next year, we recom- 
mend you to protect the pots when you set them out of the house. Then 
place them against a north wall to have comparative rest, and about the 
middle of June thin out the smat!lest buds, shake away a good portion of the 
soil, and repot firmly again in fresh soil; shade for a week or so in bright 
sunshine, and then expose carefully to the sun, and treat as if younger 
plants. Yon will then most likely obtain a heavy crop, but in general the 
individual fruits are not so fine as from younger plants, 

Perreniporsury (A Keader),—We are sorry that as yet no definite Infor 
mation can be given as to the matter to which you refer, If no notice 
appears perhaps it would be as well to write to Mr. Fish during the summer, 
when, no doubt, he would act with his usual courtesy. 
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Nectecrep Fruit Trees (J. C. Z.).—It is not too late for pruning in 
your locality if you do so at once. The hedges, if not evergreen, may be 
cut. Hollies and other evergreen hedges, shorten in with the knife late in 
next month. 

Cromine aND Trartinc ANNUALS For WIxpow (R., Dartford).—Thun- 
bergia alata and T. alata alba are showy plants, requiring to be raised ina 
gentle hotbed ; Tropolum Lobbianum Caroline Schmidt, with deep scarlet 
flowers, would also answer; Tropmolum Brilliant is also good; Gypsophila 
muralis, pink; Sanvitalia procumbens, yellow and brown; and Saponaria 
calabrica, pink, are trailing plants of compaet growth. For such a situation 
as inside your south window we would not recommend the above, but have 
Maurandya Barclayana and its white variety, one or both of the Thun- 
bergias, for the climbers; and Convolvulus ,mauritanicus, Nierembergia 
Sracilis, and Lobelia speciosa, for suspending. 


Vinery REPLANTING—BoRDER-MAKING (Yorkshire). The Grapes being 
cut in June, and the Vines not being wanted for replanting, we would at 
once make a new border and plant the Vines. Provide yourself now with 
the Vines you intend planting. We recommend for an outside border—one 
Buckland Sweetwater, one Foster’s White Seedling, one Black Hamburgh, 
one Pope’s or Victoria Hamburgh, and one Black Prince or White Fron- 
tignan, just as you wish for a black or white Grape. You could not well 
select a worse Grape for an outside border than Canon Hall, and if you 
require the Muscat flavour choose White Frontignan, which is by far the 


best of the Frontignans, and the only Grape with a Muscat favour worth | 
| white is good, and kept the same height as theGeraniums. In order to work 


planting in an outside border. Keep the Vines you have as cool as possible, 
and disbud them to the height required. leaving two shoots at the height, 
where the Vines when planted would reach to the rafter. Provide turf cut 
8 inches thick from a pasture where the soil is neither strong nor light, a 
lightish yellow loam being best. In an open spot pile this layer above layer, 
grass side downwards, in a stack 4 feet wide, and as much high, and bave 
ready a quantity of old brick rubbish to mix with it at the rate of one cart- 
load of brick rubbish to six of turf, adding to each cartload two bushels of 
boiled half-inch bones, and a like quantity of charcoal. When the Grapes 
are cut dig out the border the full width if there is time, but 6 feet from the 
front willdo. If you have the option make the greater part of the border 
above ground, and if the situation is low and wet there is the greater neces- 
sity for doing this, and concrete the botiom. Mortar riddlings from 3 to 
6 inches thick, beaten hard, will do, putting them on in thin layers and 
beating every layer. On this place from 6 or 9 inches to a foot of stones, 
half bricks, &c., for drainage, and the bottom of the border should slope to 


the front, where there should be a drain with an outlet atoneend. Place 


the roughest drainage materials at bottom, and the finer at top, cover the 
eee with a layer of sods, grass side downwards, and on the sods lay 

eet of the compost thoroughly mixed, chopping the turf a little but not 
litte fine, and beating down with a fork, so as to consolidate the compost a 

ttle. Having laid 20 inches of the compost on the draiuage, and keeping 
some chopped finer close by, turn the Vines out of the pots, having first 
infradaned the cane through the aperture into the house, and disentangle 
the roots withont breaking or injuring them, and spread them out on the 
surface. Cover an inch deep with the fine soil, and water with aired water. 
Pine the whole, and ther, commencing with the first Vine, place over it 
ganchies more of the general compost. Shade from bright sun and strong 
light, sprinkling the Vines with water frequently during the day, and keep- 
ae the air of the house moist by sprinkling every available surface. If 

y weather ensue the Vines should be watered at the root, mulching the 
border with short litter to prevent evaporation After they recover the 


planting make choice of the best shoot, cutting the other away, and remove | 


we shading gradually. Keep the house rather close, giving air early and 
closing early, and maintaining a moist atmosphere. 


Manacinc ORANGE TREES Ix Toss (A Subscriber).—The trees being 


properly: retubbed they would require some time to make fresh roots before | 
they would show any benefit from the fresh compost in the shape of growth, | 


though they would have grown had they been placed in a suitable temper- 
ature. Oranges do not usually flower until April or May under ordinary 
treatment, that being bare protection from frost. If you could afford the 
fresh-tubbed trees a nice moist atmosphere, with a night temperature of 50°, 
was rise Of 5° on dull days, 10° on those which are cloudy, with clear 
= vet) and 15° to 20° on clear days, with corresponding ventilation, they 
f ould ‘be gently stimulated into growth, increasing the temperature in a 

ortnight to 55°. The trees may be syringed overhead morning and evening 
ee Water of the same temperature as the house, and the paths, flues, and 

ot-water apparatus, being! sprinkled twice er thrice daily, this will raise a 
moist growing heat, and the trees will soon show their flowers and make 


new growth, the appearance of the flowers being dependant on the ripening | 


of the wood the preceding season. Keep the soil moderately moist, neither 
very wet nor very dry, but moist enough for the roots to run in, giving 
copious waterings until the roots have taken firm hold of the soil. Water 
copiously whilst growing, and keep the soil well suprlied with moisture 
Whilst the frnit is Swelling, lessening the supply in winter, wet being then 
worse than dryness, thongh both are injurious. A temperature of from 
40° to 45° is sufficient in winter. 


Seepitnc Crnerartas (Country Curate).—They are pretty, but none 
that are good fiorists’ flowers. Considering the thousands which are raised 
annually, it is rather curious that so very few are excellentor novel. 


Vise Leaves Cnoumpcep (7. B.).—The appearances exhibited by the leaf 
enclosed are those arising from a check given to the Vines after growth has 
commenced, and may be caused by the dry cold air admitted in ventilating 
the house, and a desiciency of heat and moisture in the house at the time. 
The leaves on the young plants will be all right when the season is more 
advanced. The temperature after the leaves appear should he 60° at night, 
and 75° by day, when air may be given, 70° by day from fire heat being 
sufficient. Those fruiting in pots would have been less liable to a check or 
to injury from the changes of the atmosphere had they been plunged—if in 
bottom heat so much the better. The insect is Curculio picipes, or Pitch- 
black weevil. Search for it at night, spreading a white cloth beneath the 
plants on which it feeds, and shake the plant over the sheet. 


Fucusias ror ExuInition (R., Dartford).—The best Fuchsias of last 
year’s for exhibition and decorative purposes are Charming, Don Giovanni, 
Printair, Sunshine, Cloth of Gold, when well grown is very beautiful, Minnie 
Banks, amongst light ones in excellent, and the largest white-corallaed 
Fuchsia is perhaps Emperor of the Fuchsias. 


FLOWER-GARDEN PLAN (Gertrude).—It is not advisable to send a list of 
plants on one page and a plan on another page, which we can only see by 
turning the leaf. We think your proposed pianting will do very well. The 
white Chrysanthemum will do mixed with the Scarlet Geraniums if the 


in your materials we would either mix or ring the three circles at each end, 
the two opposite each other with pink, or scarlet and yellow, and the other 
one by itself, with purple and white. We can hardly depart from the reso- 
lution not to plant beds or give the best planting, for that would require the 
whole time of several of our best coadjutors at this season; but if you 
choose to repeat your plan, however coarsely, and tell us your proposed 
planting, we will criticise it and tell how, if possible, it may be improved. 
For this purpose you should state the siza of your beds. If you edge all 
the central beds with Cerastium your using one or two colonrs in the beds 
will depend on the size of the plants you bring next the Cerastium—for 
instance, if you used a tall Calceolaria a row of purple Verbena would bring 
it down to the Cerastinm. Wecannot be sure of the plantof which you 
send leaves because you do not give its height, nor whether itis hardy. If 
hardy, and the flower stem avont 1 foot or 6 inches in height, then we 
suspect it is a variety of Ajuga alpina, or reptans, as one or two varieties 
have purplish leaves and blue flowers. We are not sure, however, whether 
the leaves are purple, or have become so from the packing. Some of the 
tall Lobelias have leaves very similar, but then these have generally scarlet 
and not blue flowers, and they are not generally hardy. Let it be clearly 
understood that it is next to impossible to name many plants from a leaf 
alone. 

Earty Toutes SHoRT-sTALKED (Idem).—The pots, or a paper funnel 
inverted over the flowers, would have done good to the Tulips as well as 
the Hvacinths. We fear manure water will now be too late, but there is no 
harm in trying. We hope the greenhouse treatment will improve them. 
See a note on Hyacinths in ‘* Doings of the Last Week.”” 

Sosapsups (Z. A. P.).—There is very little fertilising matter in soapsuds 
alone. It would be a trifle better than water for all the Cabbage tribe. 
Mixed with house sewage it would form a good liquid manure for the same 
and all other kitchen garden crops. 


Curtine 1n Varrecatep Hotty (H. WV. £.).—You may cut the Holly into 
the required shape in May, but the more small shoots that are left the fuller 
the leaves will come. It does not matter about leaving any leaves, we 
having reduced several a yard all round, and left nothing but bare stumps, 
sO as to have the appearance of deciduous trees in winter, and by autumn 
they were as full of leaves as possible. If the weather be dry after cutting 
we water twice a-week during its continuance to make sure of growth, and 
not unnecessarily lose time. We find they do better if not cut until the 
eyes in the axils of the leaves have begun to swell. We have some perfect 
cones that were the ugliest shrubs imaginable before they were cut in. 


NAmEs oF Pxuants (Ceferach).—1, 2, Polystichum angulare ; 3, 6, 7, Asple- 
nium adiantum-nigrum; 4, Lastrea dilatata; 5, Lastrea Filix-mas: 8, Too 
young to identify. (Drina).—1, Palypodium vulgare cambricum; 2, Asple- 
nium appendiculatum; 3, Polystichum angulare proliferum; 4, Lastrea 
Filix-mas; 5, Asplenium flaccidum var.: 6, Polystichum angulare, young; 
7, Polystichum aculeatum lobatum. They will all grow in a house without 
heat. (B. C.).—1, Polystichum acrostichoides ; 2, Platyloma rotundifolium ; 
3. Ceterach officinarum; 4, Polystichum vestitum vwar.; 5, Selaginella 
Martensii: 6, Polystichum angulare. (J. H. Marsk).—l, Appears to be 
Dayallia dissecta; 2, Gymuogramma Martensii; 3, Lastrea decurrens. 
(S. T. Witls).—Your Fern is Asplenium adiantum-nigrom ; the leaf is of an 
Acacia. (A. W. C.).—Solanum capsicastrum, a South Brazilian plant, suit- 
able for pot culture, and very ornamental when covered with its scarlet 
berries. (2. D ).—Primula denticulata, yar. erosa. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending March 25th. 


THERMOMETER, | 
BAROMETER, 
Dare, at ce Air. ] Earth. 
~ ie 
Max Min. | Max. | Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2{t. deep. 
Sun. 19| 29.927 | 29.735 | 39 A 
aie 20 | 29.974 29 836 36 a | a a 
Beet 21 | 30.015 29.950 42 24 | 403 41 
Mike 22] 99.944 29.913 45 25 | 40. 4 
Aas 29.860 | 29.816 40 19 Sin 40 41 
z i. 24 29 838 29.794 45 18 403 41 
jab = 25 | 29.897 29.374 45 29 | 405 au 
Mean { 29.899 29.774 {41.86 22.86 | 30.57 | 411 


Wind Bain GENERAL REMARKS. 
inches. 
E. 00 Overcast ; cold and overcast; boisterous; frosty. 

N.E. .00 Strong and frosty N E. wind; cold aud dry; sharp frost. 
E. .00 Dry and frosty; fine but cold; frosty atnight. [but cold. 
N. -00 Coid and dry; dusky white clouds; small granular snow; fine 
N. -00 Some snow flakes; slight snow showers & cold; frosty atnight 
N. 02 Frosty ; dusky and snow-like clouds; sharp frost at night. 

S.W. 15 Frosty; densely overcast; rain; cold showers; rain. 

0.17 
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POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


THE COLD WEATHER. 


WE have been surprised to find how little our chickens 
have been affected by the cold weather. Perhaps it is, that 
being so few in number, they are tended with more than 
usual care. The old birds have suffered much, and although 
well fed, they have proved but scanty layers. We hear from 
all quarters, the great want is broody hens. We know 
places where there should be from two to three hundred 
chickens, and where there are but twenty or thirty. Pheasants 
and Partridges are affected by this weather, and if it lasted 
till their laying season, they would be a week or ten days 
late in laying. They are not so affected by vicissitudes as 
ordinary poultry, because they are subject to one season. 
Nevertheless, those we have in confinement are not more 
forward than they appeared to be in January. Their one 
season will come, but some of us want two seasons out of 
our hens, and all want to rear as many early (?) chickens as 
they can. As soon as there is a change of the horrible 
weather everything will start into life. All the hens will 
lay, many will want to sit. Days are getting longer, nights 
are getting shorter, the sun is gaining power, the necessity 
no longer exists for restricting the hens to small numbers of 
chickens, and March and April must do the work that 
January and February have left undone. Some of the good 
ladies of the poultry-yard must allow their progeny to be 
put out to wet-nurse. 

Put eggs under three hens at the same time, a full number, 
thirteen. Should they all come out, each hen must keep 
her lot. If they only partially hatch, put all the chickens 
at once to two hens, and Jet the third be one of three more 
put on fresh eggs, taking care that the second time she is 
allowed to hover those she has hatched. But in order to 
reduce hatching almost to a certainty, the eggs should be 
examined at the end of a week or ten days. All the bad 
should be thrown away, the good ones put under hens that 
were nested at the same time. It may be done in this way. 
Choose a sunny morning, and the middle of the day. Hold 
the eg against any small opening in the door or other part 
of the building, where there is a strong concentrated ray of 
light. Look at it through both hands placed telescope 
fashion. If the light comes clearly through it, and the 
whole of the egg is of one uniform warm bright colour like 
the sun, it will never produce a chicken; but if like the 
moon it has dark shades and spots it is good. These may 
be seen at the end of four days. Then when the eggs are 
within two days of hatching get a pailfull of warm water, 
and choosing the time when the hen is feeding, put the 
eggs into it. They all swim, and after a minute or two, one 
will give a sort of jerk, because he feels the warmth, another 
and another will do the same, till they are all dancing the 
most extraordinary quadrille ever seen. They elbow, kick, 
and bang each other, and seem to enjoy it so heartily, that 
one is almost tempted to put the ear down to the water, in 
the expectation of hearing Jaughter inside the shell of a 
merry one, or a deep ‘“‘gluck, gluck, gluck,” like the 
Dominie in “Jacob Faithful,’ from some staid and steady 
chick that is obliged to langh, but thinks it infra dig. The 
eggs seem to enjoy itimmensely, and our conviction founded 
on considerable experience, is, that the chickens hatch all 
the better. The softening of the shell renders their exit 
easier, and they come into the world stronger. The two 
or three sulky eggs that take the blows and return none 
may be discarded. It may be truly said they have no life in 


them. ‘These little precautions make hatching almost a 
certainty, and by discarding the bad eggs at the end of a 
week, and just before hatching, time is saved. Perhaps 
after the water test, one-third of the eggs submitted to it 
are rejected. All the good and lively ones are put under 
two hens, and the third is puton fresh eggs. Spite of all 
these precautions some will fail, but where they are adopted 


there is little disappointment. 


Tur Accrinaton Povirry Suow.—We have been re. 
quested to make public a great contemplated improvement 
in the management of the Accrington Poultry Show, to he 


held on the 6th and 7th of April next. All the poultry, and 
Pigeons also, will be exhibited at the same elevation, and 
not tier above tier as heretofore, while every specimen will 
be exhibited under cover, the omission of which precaution 
at former meetings left all the birds to take their chance 
of weather, and, consequently, limited the entries accord- 
ingly. As the prize schedule is much increased, we hope to 
find the coming Show greatly improved both as to quality 
and quantity. 


POULTRY AND EGG-PRESERVING COMPANY. 


WHATEVER differences of opinion may exist as to whether 
poultry can be kept profitably in England from a strictly 
commercial point of view or not, it is certain that this 
subject will never be satisfactorily decided by any amount of 
mere theoretical assertions pro or con; nor will the problem 
ever be solved in a national point of view by the success of 
one or more private persons, whose balance-sheet would be 
discredited by many sceptics, as we have had ample evidence, 
in improved farming, the results of which were published 
year after year by Mr. Mechi and other pioneers. Moreover, 


| to render poultry-breeding profitable in England it must be 


evident to most persons that the system cannot be carried 
on as it is now; also that the trial must be made on a some- 
what extensive scale to allow of growing or purchasing food at 
a cheap rate, and of a subdivision of labour, and last, but 
not Jeast, for establishing a profitable outlet for the produce. 
Now there are many undertakings which cannot well be 
tested on a small scale in order to prove what the result 
would be on a large one, and we believe that poultry- 
breeding in England is one of them, 

It is too much to expect that any private gentleman would 
run the risk of an outlay of some thousands of pounds to 
ascertain the value of a new plan of breeding poultry in 
order to benefit the nation; but as the subject is really one 
of national importance it is highly desirable that it should 
command a fair trial. This can be best accomplished by 
a public company whose accounts would be audited by inde- 
pendent accountants, and the statistics of which would be 
reliable, and, consequently, valuable to the country at large. 

In a former Number it was stated that plans were afoot 
which would, in all probability. result in calling public atten- 
tion to the subject and in giving the question a fair trial on 
a large scale. Since then the preliminary prospectus and the 
plans haye been issued. 

Mr. Geyelin has evidently the utmost confidence in the 
success of the undertaking, as he has taken on himself the 
trouble and expense of bringing this subject fairly before 
the public, and he gives the free use of his inventions to the 
Company, not for a cash consideration, but for shares the 
value of which must entirely depend on the profitable result 
of his system of poultry-keeping. 

A Company of this description requires only half a dozen 
gentlemen earnest in their efforts to carry out the proposed 
system. On our part we shall watch the result of this long 
vexed question, Can poultry be bred profitably in England? 
with great interest, for if successful, poultry will be sold, as 
it ought to be, by weight, like other articles of food. 


EXTENSIVE POULTRY-KEEPING. 


Your correspondent “Nemo” deserves the thanks of the 
readers of Tux Journan or Horricunrure for his sensible 
and well-timed remarks on the proposed Poultry Company. 
If others as well qualified to pass an opinion on the matter 
would give their advice as candidly and unreservedly, 
valuable service would be rendered to your subseribers— 
valuable in either case as encouragement or warning. What 
says your excellent contributor “ Winrsaire Reoror?” ‘The 
expression of his opinion would command respect. Not 
every one who gives the public the benefit of his experience 
assumes to himself the functions of a “public Mentor.” 
That exalted title would apply rather to him who should 
instruct us in the art of producing such enormous profits by 
poultry-keeping. We and our grandmothers, it seems, have 
to be taught at last “how to suck eggs.” Let us be 
teachable. nit 

My own opinion, gathered from personal observation, 18 
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that a large number of fowls cannot be kept im one spot 
without serious detriment to their health and profitable 
employment; that the profits arising from them do not 
increase in proportion to the number kept; and that no 
appliance, however ingenious and seemingly wellfadapted to 
the purpose, can possibly compensate for the loss of the 
natural parent. The instincts of the chicken during the most 
critical period of its existence are feeble, it requires not only 
the shelterine warmth of the mother’s wings, but the 
mother’s watchful care, her affectionate warning, advice, and 
instruction. No artificial contrivance can provide these. 
We may hatch eggs, but we cannot sucessfully rear chickens 
by machinery. 

These remarks are dictated by no spirit of hostility to the 
pence of the Poultry Company. I do not know Mr. 

yelin. His very important suggestions and clever 
arrangements will meet with the confidence of the public in 
proportion to their standing the test of friendly criticism. 
This will prove the most profitable advertisement of his 
seems if deserving the serious attention of the public.— 


SCHEDULES OF POULTRY SHOWS. 


Mr. J. Wricur is in error-as to my having written the 
postscript without reflection. It is very easy for us exhi- 
bitors to say such and such are the “duties” of poultry- 
show committees—a difficult matter to make them see that 
these are duties. He says he received a catalogue without 
any application being made by him, and he says he ought 
to have received an amended copy. I think he was expect- 
ing toomuch. The alteration concerned Brahma breeders 
only, and I fancy was made on account of remonstrances 
from breeders of that variety. Jt is much too hard to expect 
that Secretaries are cognizant of the varieties which each 


amateur keeps; and on second reflection I continue of the | 


same opinion as when I penned the said postscript. I think 


done good to the Brahma cause. I am always willing to 
meet secretaries half way, and to help them if Ican, for “ to 
err is mortal.” 

In reply to Mr. Irvine, Secretary to the Halifaxand Calder 
Wale Acricultural Association, I plead guilty. I recollect 


that their schedules have been for ‘“‘cock and one hen;” | 
but I was treating the subject as regarded first-class shows. | 
Bradford certainly was this, as it offered handsome prizes | 


and silyer eups—to the best of my recollection double the 


amounts offered by the Halifax and Calder Vale, and in the | 


latter case the silver cups were more sparingly held out. 
Still I plead guilty to forgetting the fict, and I am very 
glad to add it as strengthening my position, and I trust 
both Bradford and Halifax and Calder Vale will in this 
respect find many imitators.—Y. B. A. Z. 


THE POULTRY CLUB. 


Ty the first and second letters I wrote to you, I had no 
other than the best of wishes for the fair and honest judg- 
ment of all poultry be the judges or judge whom they or he 
may be, and I honestly and frankly avow the same to be 
my present feelings, and I do hope that you will believe 
such to be the ease. I cannot refrain from expressing my 
regret, if my former letters have incurred the odium of any 
well-wisher of fair and honest judgment at our poultry 
Shows. Neither must I forget to remind your readers that 
T have noill-will or malice against Mr. Douglas or any other 
breeder or exhibitor of poultry, so that in touching upon 
certain letters which have lately appeared in your Journal, 
your readers and yourself will give me credit for doing my 
best to place our judges and their judgment on a more 
honourable and straightforward principle than I have reasons 
to believe they have been, more particularly since the Poultry 
Club took its stand in such a form as it has done. In your 
Journal of March 7th, I find ean excellent letter from some 
one who, like myself, up to this date has written under an 
assumed name, I mean the one who styles himself “A 
Looxer-on,” and I must endorse his words when he says 
the Club has fallen into no small error by leaving the ap- 
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pointment of judges in the hands of dealers whose interest 
is to win prizes, not merely for the sake of the prize itself, 
but as a means of raising the value of the birds they have 
for sale. Which member of the Poultry Club will take up 
this subject and prove clearly to “timid exhibitors,” that it 
is not, to say the least, without its suspicions? 

In your No. 203, February 14th, Mr. Douglas gives his 
advice on the wholesale system, to “A Tm Exursrror,” 
«Go boldly into exhibiting poultry, or if you keep in that 
timid state of mind you never will be successful,” and further 
wishes to stamp upon the hearts of exhibitors, that he has 
neither bred, sold, nor exhibited poultry for two years. 
Then, again, in No. 205, February 28th, he says, “The pen 
*A Toop Exsterror’ alludes to, as bought and sold at 
Manchester, was claimed when above one hundred were in 
the Show. It was claimed in my name, not by me, neither 
was it sold by me.” ‘The first sentence is not true, if his 
words on the day in question are not worthless. How I pity 


the judge who will lend his name and confess it, and say. 


afterwards, ‘“‘ Neither was it sold by me.” Perhaps he will 
alter somewhat in his tone after reading the straightforward 
and honest letter of Sir St. George Gore, in your edition of 
Tuesday last, and the public, I think, cannot entertain a 
great desire to see such a man of principle judging their 
produce. I leave it to you whether it is necessary to publish 
my name in place of “A Trp Exurerror.” Ifyou desire 
to do so you have my full consent, particularly as several of 
your subscribers seem desirous to see who and what T am. 
—J. D. Newsoue, Batley. 


THE OPENING SEASON. 

How truly delicious to the snowed-up bee-keeper was the 
perusal of “A DryonsHIRE BEeE-KEEPER’s” “genial day” 
among his bees. 

What a contrast Devon presented to Renfrewshire! Here 


FE | wreath th of , with the keen frost and the 
it would have been wiser, and I dare say more profitable, if | Nc ar as ae es eh ian aaa : 
Ma. J. Wright had acted as I suggested, and he would have | 


thick pendant icicles—spring flowers, Crocuses, and Snow- 
drops, where were they? Just peeping through the ground, 
buried several feet beneath the snow; the bees close pri- 
soners for many weeks. How could it be otherwise while 
bitterly 
‘© Boreas wi his blasts did blaw.”’ 
There spring flowers in full bloom, bees busy pollen- 
gathering, and even youthful yellow-jackets dancing with 
firefly radiance, 
** While saft the westlan breezes blaw.” 

With what a “longing for spring” did that paper inspire 
us we need not stay to depict, “Our chaplain” having 
already discoursed so eloquently from that text as only to 
require our emphatic Amen. 

On Tuesday, February 22nd, the sun burst forth with 


| something like spring brightness over the white and glis- 


tening landscape. Saw from the windows the snow barri- 


| cades on the points of the Janding-boards sensibly diminish, 


particularly those that had suffered most from the active 
tread of that sly little marauder Master Tom Tit, and finally 
to entice out the bees. Thinking it high time to substitute 
some more enduring sun shade for the hive-fronts, sallied 
forth ; but there’s a lot of black-faced highlanders standing 
on their hind legs, tearing away most voraciously at some 
favourite ivy. They mnst get “a Scotch convoy” to the 
highway to seek their own home. We pity as we expel 
them, for they, poor things, are evidently starving. As we 
return, there, too, is a contrast. Their southern sisters, 
our own Leicesters, lying around their rack chewing the cud 
of sweet content, nothing disturbed by the “cawing rooks,” 
not cawing now, but mysteriously silent (although the first 
Sunday of March, their first field-building day, is so close at 
hand), as they pace along their broad backs, anxiously 
raising and carefully examining the silken staple. Not ad- 
miring it, surely? Only quietly hunting after small same, 
as they are also starving. Why do those skylarks raise 
their tufted crowns so delightedly as they dart from among 
that troop of poultry in the shed? They have just appro- 
priated a few crumbs or potatoes dropped by those matronly 
Dorkings. They, too, are starving. But to the bees. 

Knee deep waded along the garden walks, or, we should 
rather say, as nearly as we could guess where walks should 
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be. Recollecting pollen-gathering from the Devon Laurus- 
tinus, stopped and disinterred some upper branches of a 
shrub, and found the bloom not opened. Regretted as we 
strode along to see here and there on the top of the snow 
an Italian, now a Britisher, fallen to rise nomore. In front 
of the hives the purity of the snow sullied with quite a 
shower of excreta, but, fortunately, fewer bees dropped than 
we had feared. No pollen-gathering—could it be expected ? 
Made all snug and left them. 

By Thursday following the snow had silently and quietly 
passed away, except where the drift had been deepest, as 
up against the garden wall and around the hives. Stood 
long and patiently in the wet slush watching the late 
arrivals, when lo! at longlast in goes an active little Li- 
gurian. Wished to, but durst not, with so much snow still 
about the hives, raise the frames to ascertain what store 
was left; but consoled ourselves with the thought that, if 
short, we could administer a good supply of food directly 
into the combs, this time without our Devon friend coming 
down upon us. 

Saturday, February 26th, snow entirely gone, mild for the 
season. Summoned our assistant and set to work. First 
out slides square straw hive, plenty of food, fair population, 
that lithe little yellow queen already at work, good sprink- 
ling of eggs, and even some grubs about ready for sealing. 
Having been somewhat suspicious of the season and of 
some unhatched cells, around which the fresh brood and eggs 
were now deposited, excise all brood bed for another experi- 
ment, to ascertain if spring be more successful than autumn 
for the extirpation by excision of the bee plague. Cleaned 
board, and shut up in the hope that we, too, had had “a 
last glimpse of foul brood.” 

Next a black hive; not an egg, but very strong in popu- 
lation and store. Although breeding had not commenced, 
were struck at the forethought displayed by the workers in 
busily employing themselves during their confinement in 
cutting down the massive thicknesses of the emptied upper 
portions of the combs that had contained honey to the requi- 
site narrow width for brood. As we scrubbed up our capital 
mahogany boards, artistically cut from old table-tops, we 
inwardly thanked your genial correspondent, ‘ Upwarps 
AND Onwarps,” for the hint. It may interest our old op- 
ponent of the ‘‘milk-pan and straw hackle” controversy to 


know that the shadow of the hated hackle has never been | - 


cast across his mahogany—we have long ago abolished 
them. And adopted the pan, eh? Oh, no, as great anti- 
panists as ever. Something better than either—handsome 
wooden octagon covers for Stewarton hives as figured in 
No. 9, only they lift off in a piece, and square ones in the 
same style for square hives ; both of a sufficient altitude to 
take in the fullest set of storified hives. 

The next, another black hive. As many eggs as in Li- 
gurian, but no grubs, thus giving, say, eight or ten days’ 
priority in favour of Italians. 

In like manner the eight stocks composing the home 
apiary looked this. Gratified to find all well stored and 
peopled, particularly the last. An octagon storified Ligurian, 
from ifs determination to resist all interference, and its 
inmates having on one occasion last summer gained a 
complete victory over my assistant, has since been rated by 
him as quite a noli-me-tangere. As we approached it, his 
ready pipe was out at once—this was forbidden at the 
season—and the cover cautiously raised and slipped off as 
gently as possible. The inmates made a rush to the entrance 
in an instant; and before the hive could be raised and 
placed on the spare board a cluster hung on poor Friday’s 
yeil front, and a crowd on either hand, while numbers spread 
themselves all over his clothing and stung away with that 
hearty goodwill with which the Italian alone can. ‘lhe 
hands were speedily transferred to his trowsers’ pockets, and 
the body doubled up, as down the walk he tore at a great rate, 
leaving his master to clean the board and make all snug as 
best he conld. On the hive being replaced, the bees were 
built up thick upon the landing-board, and up the hive 
front, more like June than February. We only wished 
«J. E. B.” had been there to have seen and felt the weight 
of a real storified hive still 604 lbs. gross with board. 

In the afternoon set off and made a similar examination 
of the outlying apiary at a farm a mile or two distant. 
Accompanied by the old farmer, their custodian, went down 


into the garden. A glance at the entrance of three of the 
hives, and then the following colloquy, which we must re- 
port for the edification of your Oxfordshire correspondent. 
“Halloa, Hugh, mice in all the hives! Why didn’t you 
keep a sharp look-out?” “I thocht as muckle; but you 
see, sir, as they werna my ain I did na jist like to meddle wi 
them.” Confound Scotch caution for once. Off first hackle, 
and out falls from its apex and rolls on the walk a pretty 
little ball composed of cut straw, beautifully arranged ; 
how “ Upwarps anpD ONwarps” would have admired the 
snug little domicile! In each case the mice were gone, and 
these three Stewartons were all still well stored and peopled, 
although the deep cuttings into the rich end combs showed 
how luxuriously our little enemies had fasted during the 
severe weather. Never suffered from mice before, first indi- 
cations of them in the home apiary at once putting us on 
he alert, what had tempted the aggression in this instance 
being the extreme lowness at which the permanent massive 
thick stone hive-boards were set bringing the hackles close 
to the ground. It may be worth noting that the combs 
generally were much better kept in the hives under the 
protection of the wooden covers compared with those under 
hackles. Although both were ventilated alike, still the 
farmer's hackles did not contain the same body of straw I 
used to employ. 

A third small apiary was too distant to reach that after- 
noon; but there was no fear of mice there, as the custodian 
invariably places a bit of lead over the entrance, with only 
little cuts to allow the bees to be got out singly. We never 
approved of such contrivances. Nothing like a thorough 
circulation of pure air underneath hives during the dormant 
season. Was never more impressed than this winter with 
the great advantage of giving an ample supply of food when 
required in October, so as to permit the bees to enjoy a com- 
plete dormancy. No hive of mine receives a particle of food 
till the ventilating ekes are withdrawn in the beginning of 
April. Thankful to find all so flourishing, and not one foul 
cell in all my black colonies; those excised from the Ligurian 
one alone excepted, casting a dark shadow over the prospects 
for the season. 

March Ist.—Young bees on the wing from octagon Li- 
gurian above alluded to. Again the yellow-jackets are in 
the ascendant. 

March 10th.—Cloud of young bees out of a strong black 
stock, confirmatory of a ten-days earlier start in favour of 
the Italians—A RenrrEwsHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


Eeyerran Brxs.—In Lower Egypt where the blooming of 
flowers is considerably later than in the upper districts, the 
practice of transporting bee-hives is much followed. The 
hives are collected from different villages along the banks, 
each being marked and numbered by the proprietors, to 
prevent future mistakes. They are then arranged in pyra- 
midal piles, upon the boats prepared to receive them, which, 
floating gradually down the river, and stopping at certain 
stages of their passage, remain there a longer or shorter 
time, according to the produce afforded by the ‘surrounding 
country. In this manner the bee-boats sail for three months. 
The bees having culled the honey of the orange flowers in 
the Said, and of the Arabian jasmine and other flowers in 
the more northern parts, are brought back to the places 
from which they have been carried, This procures for the 
Egyptians delicious honey, and abundance of beeswax. The 
proprietors in return pay the boatmen a recompense pro- 
portioned to the number of hives which have been thus 
carried about from one extremity of Egypt to the other. 
The celebrated traveller, Niebuhr, saw upon the Nile, be- 
tween Cairo and Damietta, a convoy of 4000 hives in their 
transit from Upper Egypt to the coast of the Delta. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 

IxckeastnG Room 1x A Common Straw Hive (H.).—Get an eke made of 
straw of the same diameter as the hive, and of such depth as you may deem 
fitting. Raise the hive on it us soon as made, and keep it from slipping by 
means of a few stout hair-pins, stopping the old entrance and filling up all 
crevices with good mortar. 

Doves nor Hatcnino (C. 7, M.).—As you mention your Doves some- 
times sitting on four eggs, there can be no doubt but that they are two 
hens, consequently the eggs cannot be fertile. buy two cocks, or exchange 
one for a cock.—B. P. Brent. ‘ 


Aptil 4, 1865. } 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Days || Dey Average Temperature Rain in Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's lock Day of 

oth aut APRIL 4-10, 1865. Sate London. 38 yaa: Rises. | Sets. Rises. Sets Age. BBlons Year. 
Day. Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. h.| m. h.] m. h | m. bh m. 8. | 

4 Tu Crown Imperial flowers. 56.5 36.1 44.3 14 30 af5 | 36af6 | after. | 20 2 8 38 0 94 

5 WwW Box flowers. 56.9 36.5 46.7 17 28 #5] 38 6 Sole soU a2 9 2 42 95 

6 Tu Black horn flowers. 59.1 34.7 46.9 14 2h 5) 89) Gal lly 21 o Res 10 2 25 96 

r! F Prince Lrorotp Born, 1803. 59.4 36.9 48.1 18 QE oa 6) 15 5 Si Palas) 11 Qe TBP 97) 

8 Ss Common Laurel flowers. 55.7 35.8 45.8 21 92/161) 42.06) ) 17 24) 5. 4 12 1 51; 98 

9 Sun Pam SuNDAY. 54.5 35.5 45.9 19 195144 6119 5/27 4 13 1 34 99 

10 M Pear flowers. 55.4 33.6 44.5 15 17 5 | 46 6] 2t 6/48 4 1t 117 100 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 56.8°, and its night 
_ temperature 35.6, The greatest heat was 79° om the 7th, 1859; and the lowest cold, 20°, on the 10th, 1860. The greatest fall of rain was 


0.73 inch, 


THE BREAK IN OUR CIRCLE. 


| HEN Isent you last 
|. evening my mite 
i for poor Mrs. 
Chitty and her 
babes, I did not 
think of saying a 
word about the 
sad event; but 
when I opened my 
Journal this morn- 
ing and read the 
further words of 
Mr. Wills, and 
when I looked 
through the second subscription list, in which I saw 
recorded the poor man’s shilling (what a large part of 
his week’s wages!) and the collection from the servants’ 
hall, and thought, too, what my Bible says of “a widow 
and desolate,” I felt a power over me which I could not 
resist (and why should 1), and so I too sit down to lay 
my wreath on the gardener’s coffin. He was a good 
fellow, and he has departed this life—I do not say died, 
that word sounds cold, and harsh, and hopeless, while 
“departed ” seems to speak of an entering into a better 
life, and to whisper of a re-union hereafter. We need 
not think of the departed, gathered, as we trust, into 
the safe home of Him our Saxon forefathers loved to call 
“The Good One.” I think rather of the young widow 
and her and his little ones. But first let me remark that 
in writing in a periodical year after year one gets to feel 
that the other writers are somehow or other one’s per- 
sonal friends. We may never have seen them, as I 
never saw Mr. Chitty, but names seen each week be- 
come more than names when attached to outpourings of 
men’s minds; we generally connect some idea of an 
author with his work. I have my own ideas of the 
outer man—the look, the eye, the expression of face of 
each writer. Well—one of the band is gone. A break 
has been made, by death, in our circle—one “ has dropped 
and disappeared.” Only thirty-three! and only a three- 
days illness! and five little ones left, and scarce one of 
the five beyond the age of babyhood. I close my eyes 
and think I see that gardener’s cottage as it was a month 
ago. The mid-day meal is ready on the table, the wife’s 
eye is on her clock, and her ear is listening for ‘ father’s ” 
well-known footstep ; little round eyes peep through the 
flower-pots in the window-ledge, and little feet rush to 
the door as a corner is turned and “father” is seen 
coming home. Down the path the children run, one 
tiny supported and pulled along by a bigger sister; that 
finy will not walk back. No, she is caught up, and 
carried, and kissed, and petted. Then the meal and the 
little household events—important events in that little 
world (all in all to them)—are talked over. What shall 
be the subject of the next paper for the Journal? Won- 
derful feats, too, of baby are recounted, and bright say- 
No, 210.—Vor, VIII, New SERIES 


ings of another little one recorded. Oh! ye selfish, rich, 
single men, ye only think of a poor man’s poverty, and 
not of that wealth of love which makes his home a para- 
dise. Just a living and nothing to spare, with a good 
wife and little ones, are riches beyond aught ye can or 
shall ever know. I thought of that home as it was until 
recently, and then I thought of sadder things; of the 
sudden illness, and the first great thought of fear stealing 
on the wife’s heart, and bidding hope leave it—until 
But why say more? my own eyes are dim from the sad 
picture [have drawn. In that gardener’s cottage 


*€ Silence o'er the music fell, 
And darkness o’er the glory.” 


And now for the‘future; after Nature’s great burst of 
grief has subsided, comes, for there must come, to the 
widow the thought of her future maintenance. A double 
burden will now be upon the weaker shoulders, children 
must be brought up without a father to labour for them, 
to advise them, to guide them. May God bless them, 
and teach their mother, that she may rightly teach them. 
Most properly a subscription has been started, and I 
hope to learn that the money raised will be carefully ex- 
pended, or funded for a good purpose. 

At present lies upon us the duty of giving. Kind, 
well-off people I ask you to help. If you have never 
known so great a grief, you might have known it but 
for His mercy. Show then your thankfulness by help- 
ing her whom God has smitten. Some of you have 
known similar griefs, you will give because you have 
passed through a like sorrow, and you remember your 
desolateness then. Some will say as they read, “I pity 
the poor woman.’’ Then show me what your pity is 
worth by giving to her. And ye wives who press to your 
bosoms a child that yet catches at a father’s finger, you 
will give, your husbands will let you, you will give 
money, and tears, too, I well know. And there are 
others whose lot has been cast in pleasant places, whose 
sorrows have been little, whose blessings great—ladies 
who live a calm and useful single life, but who would 
have had wives’ and mothers’ hearts had God willed it so, 
you have been spared many sorrows, and many cares, I 
ask you to give, and I know you will, toa “ widow and 
desolate.” 

And now a word of advice to gardeners, you ‘ll take 
it well from me I am‘sure. Let this death make you 
provident. There is the post-office savings bank, or the 
life assurance company, or, at any rate, some well- 
managed benefit society near you. Which will suit you 
best—one must. 

A last word on a higher subject. Half in jest, and 
half in earnest, I have called myself, and have been 
called ‘‘ The Chaplain”’ of the staff and writers of this 
Journal. Not the least in jest, but altogether in earnest, 
I will speak to you as a chaplain should. I say, then, 
when you see howsoon one in health and youth is taken, 
and he is but one of many, for 


*¢ The knell hath tolled—the grave hath yawned 
For many a bright and blooming one; 
Radiant in life when morning dawned, 
But cold in death when day was done!” 
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Then, I would say, BE READY. There is One ever near to 
you, through Whom alone you can be ready, for He’ paid 
your debt—One who will meet you, especially at your bedside, 
night and morning. He is waiting for you. Meet Him, 
then, on your knees, and when death comes He will lead 
you to a garden (for in heaven there must be flowers) more 
beautiful than any on earth, more beautiful than even was 
Paradise. 

So may poor Chitty’s death draw out our active sympathy 
and cause us to do good to the bereaved, ‘“‘the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction,’ and may it also be a means of 
good to ourselves.— WiLTsHIRE REcTOR. 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 224.) 
IMPLEMENTS FOR CARRYING AND APPLYING WATER, &c. 
Tre WATERBARROW.—A most useful implement where 
much watering is to be done and the water has to be carried 
any distance. It may simply be described as a tub on 
wheels, but a great deal depends on the form and construc- 
tion. The best that [ know is a tub holding about fifty 
gallons, swung on a frame, and to this frame are fitted two 
wooden wheels about 3} feet’ high. The height of the 
wheels causes the whole to run easily. Wooden wheels 
make less noise than iron. The tub being swung prevents 
to a great extent the water slopping over. The water may be 
drawn from the tub by means of a syphon, or a tap fitted in 
the tub itself, from which, also, ahose may conduct the water 
to the plants to be watered, without the use of a watering- 
pot. There are waterbarrows made entirely of metal, and 
though inferior to those properly constructed of wood, their 
cheapness and durability are considerations which make up 
in a great measure for the loss of other qualities. It is also 
possible to construct one that will answer all the purposes 
of the best. 
Ganrpen Encrnes.—There are several patents for so-called 
superior kinds of garden engines, but, so far as I am able 
to judge, I have used none I like so well as Read’s and 
Warner's, and these I have generally known to work well 
and satisfactorily. Beyond this it is scarcely necessary to 
say anything, but that the tubs should be often cleaned 
out, and none but clean water used ; if dirt and grit get in 
the leather is apt to be permanently injured. The proper 
spreader should be used with every kind of engine; it will 
be found better in effect and more pleasant to use than any 
other. There ought to be sufficient force in the jet to throw 
the water over the highest fruit trees, the object being to 
wash dust, dirt, and insects from trees, plants, &c., and at 
the same time to afford an imitation of a shower of rain, so 
as to refresh and invigorate plants after hot days. The 
watering-pot can be more effectually used in applying water 
to the roots of plants, but the engine is best for cleaning 
and refreshing the leaves and shoots. 
In connection with the garden engine there are other im- 
plements that claim a little notice. The Hydropult, for 
Instanc2, is supposed to throw water as far as the garden 
engine, at all events it is very useful, particularly for in- 
doorsand small gardens. I would recommend it particularly 
in town gardens, where it should be used morning and even- 
ing in dry weather for washing the dust from the leaves of 
shrubs and trees. During the spring and summer the 
health of the trees and appearance of the garden will be 
vastly improved by such daily ablutions, and no one would 
dge the price after having seen the effects for a season. 
here is something better still than a garden engine and 
syringe—that is a cistern, of sufficient dimensions to con- 
tain a large quantity of water, fixed on the roof of the house: 
from this a pipe is carried to such places as the water is to 
be applied, and stopcocks are there fitted, to each of which 
a flexible hose can be screwed, this hose being furnished 
with spout and spreader. If the cistern is mounted on a 
three-storey dwelling there will be force enough for all pur- 
poses. This will be found the best of all methods of apply- 
ing water, and though rather expensive in the first instance, 
the money thus employed would be well spent. Where 
possible rain water should be conducted into the cistern, 
but failing that, river water will be the next best, and will 
answer very well. 


“no mistake can be made. 


Syrrners.—These have passed through various phases, 
from the short cross-handled concern of days gone by 
to the really handsome and convenient implement of the 
present day. No question can be entertained as to the best 
kind, which is of a very simple nature. The sliding valve 
should be made of leather in preference to its being packed 
with tow, and no one ought to purchase a syringe that is 
not fitted with a ball top; this admits the water freely, yet 
acts as as plug on the water being driven out, but allows 
this to pass in the form of a shower. No matter who may 
be the maker or patentee, by taking the above as a guide, 
Avoid all jointed and otherwise 
deformed editions of this useful implement. Also, avoid all 
such as are furnished with suction hose, &c.; have nothing 
to do with them, and you will escape much disappointment. 
The uses of the syringe are so well known, that they need 
not be entered into here. No greenhouse, vinery, stove, or 
other plant-house ought to be without one. 

WATERING-POTS are certainly indispensable in the garden 
as well as in the plant-house. They are made of tin or zinc, 
the former being painted, but not the latter. Their size is 
a matter of choice, but I should say those holding about 
four or five gallons would be the most useful and convenient 
for carrying water, and smaller ones of one and a half or 
two gallons for applying it. For in-door work amongst 
potted plants, watering-pots should have rather long spouts, 
particularly for plants on narrow stages, but they are 
better and handier if the vent is not toosmall. A three- 
quarter-inch vent is small enough for any watering-pot, 
unless very small indeed. A small watering-pot holding 
about two quarts, fitted with a fine rose, is very handy for 
watering cuttings, seeds, &e. Amongst Pines, a pot with a 
short spout is very useful for watering the plants through a 
funnel and tube. Other watering-pots may occasionally be 
found useful, some fitted with a rose, others not. For 
watering seeds, &c., in the open ground, the large pots above 
named will generally be the best, the water being applied 
through the rose. The smaller pots are best with a rose 
attached, which may often be brought into requisition for 
small seeds. Generally there are few gardens in which 
the three sizes I have named will not be sufficient for 
all purposes, although from fancy or other reasons a man 
may wish for something different; but mere whims in such 
matters ought not to be indulged. Many a man has been 
led away by the notion that he could improve on a simple 
and effective implement, or that something of his own in- 
vention would improve matters wonderfully, and has only 
found out his mistake after much money has been wasted, 
and much material spoiled. The more common and simple 
form of watering-pot will be found the best, and it will be 
needless to look further and fare worse. 

Mowrne Macuines.—These are now indispensable in any 
garden where there is a lawn. The smallest grass plat, 
grass edges, or grass walks between flower-beds, may be 
fitted with a machine, small ones about a foot or 14 inches 
wide being suitable for the purpose; while for large and 
broad lawns 22 or 24-inch machines which require two men 
to work them are better, or even still larger, drawn by a 
pony or horse. These machines are manufactured by dif- 
ferent firms, and it is not for me to recommend those of one 
maker in preference to those of another. I have no doubt 
that all machines, if properly made, no matter who may be 
the maker, both work well, and are durable with care. There 
are, however, technicalities, which experienced men only can 
fully appreciate. A machine that the least jolt puts out of 
order on account of one or more screws not fitting properly, 
is, to say the least of it, vexatious ; but this I have found to 
be the case in machines that were otherwise perfect. Makers’ 
ought to pay attention to this, as well as to make improve- 
ments year after year. 

A great deal depends on the care and management of the 
machine itself. Many an one has been laid aside simply 
because a little common sense was wanting in order to see 
the cause of its being out of repair. Want of cleanliness is 
most injurious to these machines. They should always be 
cleaned and oiled before putting away, pegs kept in the oil+ 
holes, the chain or cogs kept clean, and, in fact, treated as. 
if they were, what they really are, a rather complicated piece: 
of machinery, requiring somewhat more care both in the 
using and putting away than a common roller. Many 


“most convenient. 
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gardeners treat them, however, as if they were nothing 
more. 

Scyrues.—Although to a certain extent, the scythe is 
superseded by the mowing machine, still it is not driven 
entirely out of the garden. There are times when it would 
be better to mow with the scythe than with the machine. 
For instance; after much dry weather, when instead of close 
herbage the lawn is covered with bents or the flower-stalks 
of the grasses; and also in very wet weather when the 
mazhine does not work so well. Although it is never ad- 
visable to lay turf in such a position that the machine cannot 
be used, there are often places where this is so, as on steep 
banks, or slopes that are too steep to work the machine; 
the scythe is indispensable in such places. In many gar- 
dens the mowing machine has never been introduced, the 
prejudices in favour of old methods, and in opposition to 
new, not having been overcome. Strange as it may appear 
to the scientific gardener, I have known both master and 
man exclaim against the machine as a useless innovation, 
applauding the scythe as the only machine worth patronising 
on thelawn. Such antiquated notions, however, are happily 
the exception, for the scythe is too slow for these go-a-head 
days, except in cases where it is retained as a matter of 
necessity. 

Where such is the case, it is worth while to know which 
Kind is the best of the several that are known. As far as my 
own experience goes, I would not recommend any of the so- 
called self-adjusting scythes, or other modern improvements, 
but prefer the more simple, and, as I think, better style of 
old-fashioned scythe that fastens with ring and wedge. The 
choice of the blade will require a little of the knowledge of 
good metal, an old hand can tell the ring of a good scythe. 
The handle, also, is much a matter of choice. A pouch, 
fastened round the waist with a strap, and a good Devon- 
shire stone, are essentials required by the mower. 

SHEARS are both useful and necessary appliances where 
there is much grass. Generally two kinds will be required : 
the short-handled shears for clipping the sides of banks, 
narrow corners, and such-like places—these should be rather 
small than otherwise, and kept in good repair, or the work 
eannot be done well or quickly—and the long-handled 
shears which are used for clipping the edges of grass. The 
handiest are those which are bent at an angle of about 80°. 
If the shears are kept in good repair the work will be done 
much better than if they are allowed to get out of order. 
The same applies to all cutting instruments. There are 
also shears made with long handles for clipping the surface 
of the lawn without bending the back. These, however, 
had better be left out of the catalogue. 

THe Eparne Iron is for cutting the edges of the lawn 
or grass verges when they have been trodden down or are 
otherwise out of form. This instrument should be used once 
every year, about the end of March. 

THe Saw.—There are various forms of this instrument, 
said to be-made expressly for various objects. I consider, 
however, that there is no necessity for having more than 
one, which may be called a pruning saw. This should have 
double teeth, which is best for green wood, the blade being 
rather narrow and about 18 inches in length. This will 
amswer in all cases where a saw is required in pruning or 
cutting out dead wood, but had better not be used for sawing 
dry wood or logs, which would spoil the teeth for pruning. 
Tf the saw is simply used for that purpose it will last a lone 
time without the necessity of refiling or sharpening. A large 
handsaw will be found very useful in cutting up logs, &e., 
and where there is much wood it will often be called into 
requisition. Instruments are sometimes made having the 
blade of a bill or chopper on one side, and a saw on the other, 
but are not generally desirable. 

Tue Brot on Hatcuer.—There are various kinds or forms 
of this instrument all more or less handy. That form in 
general use by the hedgers about London will be found the 
The blade is straight, about 10 inches 
long, with a small hook on the back, at the end opposite the 
handle ; it has a short wooden handle let into an iron socket. 
The blade is generally of good steel. This kind of bill I 
have found the most convenient in the garden, and though 
it will not be required for pruning, it will be useful to cut 
up the boughs as they are sawn off the trees, and make 
them into pieces suitable for tying up in faggots. This 


| bill is also useful for cutting pea sticks into the proper size 


and form, and, indeed, for any purpose where a bill or hatchet 
is required, including hedging or hedge trimming. There 
will, however, be a difference of opinion as to the form of bill 
which is the most handy, and it would be as well to let the 
workman choose his own. 

Tur Axe will sometimes be useful in the garden as well 
as in the woods. It will, however, be only in exceptional 
cases, such as lopping off the larger branches of trees after 
they have been 
—F. Currry. 


[The sentence was thus left unfinished by Mr. Chitty ; his 
death-disease seems to have deprived him of the energy 
needed for the completion of his task. There is a mournful 
interest attaches to this. It remains as evidence of a good 
and true man striving to be useful even when disease forbade 
his being active—it was his last effort, and there is a sorrow- 
fulness attaches to the knowledge that it was the “last.” 

Mx. Chitty, let us repeat, has left a widow and five young 
children unprovided for, and we shall be glad to receive fur- 
ther contributions for their assistance.—EDs. ] 


THE MODERN PEACHPRUNER. 
No. 7. 
USEFUL MAXIMS. 

1. Ir is essential to form the tree into two equal wings, so 
as to direct the main current of the ascending sap into two 
channels. By this means it is best mastered and held in 
check. The sap has always a very great tendency to flow in 
a vertical direction, therefore any vertical line is a difficulty 
in training. The consequence of a neglect of this law in 
vegetation is that the lower portion of a tree becomes feeble, 
bears small fruit, is exhausted even by this production, 
languishes, and dries up, while the upper branches, receiv- 
ing a superabundance of sap which cannot be elaborated, 
become rankly luxuriant, and so produce few flower-buds. 

2. In forming a tree it is an error to trust to shortening 
back the branches at the winter prunine. A better mode 
would be, during the period of growth, to incline a too 
strong branch to a horizontal direction, and to tie up ver- 
tically a too weak branch. Of all the plans adopted for this 
purpose this is the simplest and the most efficacious. The 
weaker branch should also be allowed a greater freedom, so 
that the sun and air may have free access allround it. Any 
shoots on the weaker branch which are to be ultimately 
removed should be allowed to remain on it as long as pos- 
sible to attract the sap to it. The more leaves thus left the 
more strength does the branch gain. The contrary practice, 
of course, should be applied to the too vigorous branch of the 
other wing. Fruits exhaust the branch, as they require 
much sap to nourish them, therefore we should not leave 
too many on a weak branch, where, however, they generally 
soonest appear. 

By a combination of these simple means the equilibrium 
of the vegetation of the tree may be restored during the 
season of growth, leaving comparatively little to be done at 
the winter pruning. Considerable amputations always injure 
trees, however well performed. The modern school espe- 
cially recognise this principle, which is so much aided by 
the summer stopping of the shoots that little or no shorten- 
ing of the leading branches is ever required. We require 
all the growth a tree can make; and the object proposed by 
shortening-in the branches, often by fully one-third of their 
length, so as to make the lower eyes break, can and ought 
to be obtained by more natural means. If we take care of 
the fruitful shoots these will soon master the branch. The 
only use of the latter is to carry the former, and these 
should be especially attended to. 

3. If we wish to obtain fruitful shoots the branches must 
be left as long as possible. A contrary practice produces 
only excessively vigorous shdots which are unfruitful. Trees 
only produce flower-buds when, after having acquired a 
certain development, the sap circulates more slowly. The 
forms which trained trees are made to assume very much 
contribute to favour this production of flower-buds by dis- 
tributing the current of the sap into diverging lines, and 
avoiding all vertical lines. The more these forms are com- 
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pleted the more trouble the sap has to circulate, and the 
more time it has to become fully elaborated in the leaves 
by the action of the light and air. The sap, converted into 
cambium, must also descend more slowly by each separate 
channel. 
fruit-buds, these, probably, being produced by the descending 
fluid alone. Be this as it may, and the question is not as 
yet satisfactorily decided, all seem agreed that to a dimi- 
nished circulation is owing the formation of the genuine 
frnit-bud. Lifting the tree, without injuring the roots, is a 
powerful remedy when it is too vigorous, and making rank 
growths. 
more fully entered into, this lifting is never necessary in 
Peach trees, because by summer stopping the shoots are 
rendered fruitful, while the roots from the close planting of 
the trees cannot acquire any undue development. In the 
orchard-house I have never lifted any Peach trees, because 
fertility was obtainable by the other means described. 


Diagonal cordon Peach trees having only short fruitful | 


shoots on the main branches or leaders are easily restrained 

‘in vigour. The fruit are produced close to the main leaders 
by which they receive the direct action of the sap, and so 
become largest. 

4. It is an axiom in Peach-culture thus to obtain the fruit 
close to the base of the shoots. When, on the contrary, 
these shoots are allowed to produce spray as well as the 
spurs, a number of useless flower-buds are formed which 
the tree has no strength to mature. The sap is exhausted 
by following so many needless channels, and the fruits 
either fall at the period of stoning, or remain small and 
hard. This defect is apparent chiefly in trees pruned on 
the “long system.” On the other hand, by close and 
judicious summer stopping, in ordinary summers the flower- 
buds will be developed near the very base of each shoot. 


5. During severe weather no pruning whatever should be | 


undertaken, either of trees in the open air or in the or- 
chard-house. The danger lies in exposing by the cut the 
orifices of the sap-vessels; these burst and are liable to 
decay. Such trees as are exhausted by their crop should be 
cut early in the autumn. This operation relieves the tree 
and aids in promoting the next year’s crop. After a sunny 
and dry summer the wood is ripe, and should also be pruned 
early, for the reason mentioned above. 

6. Never prune the Peach-tree much at one time. If 
pruned during the period of growth much sap is lost from the 
wounded shoots before they can cicatrise. If this occurs in 
the winter, that being the time for any more important 
change, the tree always feels it. Bending down branches 
even at that time is not always a safe operation, unless 
gradually done, because at the lower portion where the bend 
occurs the bark is compressed, and the sap cannot ascend 
nor descend there so wellas it did previously. On the other 
hand, the upper portion of the bark is distended extremely, 
and there is much risk of a very strong wood shoot pushing 
vertically. A portion of the winter pruning should, there- 
fore, be left for February; many shoots about which the 
pruner had not made up his mind may then be regulated, 
not to mention the numerous unavoidable accidents which 
occur during a whole season, and disorder all our cal- 
culations. 

7. Above all, let the amateur avoid considerable amputa- 
tions of his Peach trees. When he has to perform one let 
him cut cleanly and as close as he can to the base of the 
ramification.—T, C. Brénavt. 


Annvat Exuimition or THE Marpstone GARDENERS’ 
Socrery.—The second annual exhibition of the Maidstone 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Association took place on 
Tuesday at the Corn Exchange. Considering the adverse 
character of the winter, and the frost which set in on Sunday 
evening, the plants, both as regarded their number and 
quality, far exceeded the expectations of the members, and 
the arrangements were so admirably carried out as to meet 
with the unqualified approbation of every one, though great 
things were expected this year, in consequence of the 
universal satisfaction which attended the last exhibition. 
The room presented the appearance of a winter garden, 
upon which had been bestowed the concentrated energies of 
fifty ardent horticulturists. To say that the achievement 


This is a valuable aid towards the production of | 


In many forms, however, which will be hereafter’ 


reflected the utmost credit upon the Association, is but a small 
tribute to a society which has done more to elevate the 
gardening community of this town and neighbourhood than 
almost any other means. It is computed that about 1800 
visited the exhibition, and the pecuniary results must conse- 
quently have justified the expectations of the members and 
covered the expenses attending the show. The upper 
decorations were principally designed by the Président of. 
the society (Mx. Robson), to whom many thanks are due 
They were left till the following evening and contributed 
largely to the enjoyment of the visitors to the temperance 
soirée.—(Maidstone Journal.) 


POSITION OF BEDS AND BORDERS— 
MUSHROOM-BEDS COLD. 


I RATHER differ from the editorialremarks about the border 
in front of the house in the garden plan of “A. E. L.,” in 
your Number of March 14th. 

The border, 8B, which was narrow, was made wider, and 
last year it was by far the best thing in the garden. It is 
in front of a house which stands in a very airy and exposed 
situation, and it is a great advantage to the plants to have 
the protection from the north winds. Where old creepers— 
such as climbing Roses, Wistaria, Jasmine, &c., are grow- 
ing against the house, they will not do well without a border, 
and I do not think any old house looks well without these 
flowering creepers against it. Is it not better in such a 
case to have borders and to make them broad enough to hold 
bedding-out plants as well as the roots of the creepers? I 
have always recommended this plan, and have already laid 
out eight or nine gardens for different friends, besides giving 
plans and designs for others where I have not been able to 
go myself,so that your adverse criticism was entirely con- 
trary to all my preconceived ideas. 

I have two or three leading theories about garden plans, 
one is—that each bed ought to make a perfect and uniform 
shape of itself; secondly, that in a set of beds the walks 
ought to form patterns as well as the beds; thirdly, all 
points and unequal-shaped beds ought to be avoided as much 
as possible; fourthly, if on grass all walks should be made 
of a nearly uniform width, and so that a mowing-machine 
can be worked in and out without much trouble and without 
trampling on the borders, so as to avoid the necessity of 
clipping afterwards. Thus the design in page 214 answers in 
my opinion all these rules; but in that at page 232, the large 
scroll beds are quite out of proportion, so that in order to 
plant it properly you are obliged to divide it into three or 
four members with different colours, breaking the line of con- 
tinuity, and practically making it into three or four unequal- 
shaped beds. The bed, No. 1, and the borders on each side 
are good because uniform ; but the seroll-beds do not answer 
one law—i. e., they cannot by any line be divided into two 
equal halves, and all beautiful shapes in nature for the most 
part are capable of this division, as all animals down the 
vertebre ; leaves down the midrib; flowers by a line drawn 
at right angles to the corolla, &e. 

Excuse this long letter! Jam puzzled what to do with a 
Mushroom-bed. It is in a cellar, inside what was a large 
bin, about 5 feet by 3, the sides are brick, and it is covered 
with a wooden lid which fits quite tight. I put about 15 inches 
of droppings gathered in the usual way and never exposed 
to any weather. The heat rose well, and I spawned in 
about five days, and covered with 14 inch of soil tolerably 
dry. All was as well as could be for a fortnight, but now the 
bed has lost its heat, and I am afraid has become too cold to 
produce Mushrooms. As it was inside a cellar and a wooden 
air-tight covering over it, I did not put any litter or any- 
thing over the bed, thinking it would keep its own heat. 
Can that be the cause P—X. Y. Z, 

[It is always well to agree to differ, and differ yet agree. 
The longer we live the more tolerant we become to the 
opinions of others, and the less dogmatic we become as to 
our own. As a general principle we still hold to the opinion 
expressed at page 214, in relation to the borders. ‘“ That 
such borders conjure up ideas of damp and mouldiness in 
the walls. Such borders, and pots, and boxes there, also 
remind one of a town garden.’ Circumstances, however, 
alter cases. If the house is so old and its appearance 
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unsightly as to render covering the walls with luxuriant 
creepers desirable, then we have no fault to find with the 
broad border, and ribboning that border if the proprietor 
so feels inclined. No doubt the background of the climbers 
against the walls would shade back the colours of the flowers 
as well as protect them. 

As a general rule, however, the fleeting beauty of bedding 
plants is associated with different ideas from those impressed 
by the solid structure of a mansion, and for a mansion of 
large size, we think the flower garden would have been near 
enough; but let every man enjoy that which gives him the 
greatest amount of pleasure. Allow us now to pass aremark 
or two in the same kindly spirit as that in which you write, 
as to the principles of design in flower gardens, as exemplified 
in the plan, page 214. ; 

1. “Every bed ought to make a perfect and uniform shape 
of itself’ We hardly understand this. Every single bed 
should be so formed and planted as to make a unique whole 
in itself. Every group of beds should be so formed as to 
make a well-balanced whole. This we presume is different 

' from having each bed of a perfect and uniform shape of itself. 
What constitutes perfection in shape? We cannot beat the 
circle, the rounded squares might pass muster; but set out 
any of the rest of the beds in that group solitary, alone, and 
by what rules could we demonstrate that each and every 
was perfect in shape, or more perfect than any other shape? 
Of course, we are here taking no notice of the manner in 
which the figures of the main part of the group nicely fit 
into each other. 

2. “Walks ought to form patterns as well as the beds.” 
This will be done as a matter of course, but these patterns 
are not confined to regular geometrical arrangements. The 
patterns formed by the walks or open spaces in the plan at 
page 232, would by many be more liked than those at page 
214, just in proportion as they had a finer eye for the sweep- 
ing artistic, than for the regular geometrical. We could 
not say which plan is the better. 


3. “ All points and unequal-shaped beds ought to be | 


avoided.” True, but leave out the circles and rounded squares, 
or flattened circles, and every figure besides, in page 214, 
has its allowance of sharp points. Judged by the absence of 
sharp points, the plan at page 232, must carry the honours. 

4. There can be no question as to the desirability of all 


the pathways, if grass, being so made that they can be cut | 


with the mowing-machines, and this is insured by your plan. 
This is one reason why most scroll patterns, as at page 232, 
should be on gravel. 

We attach but little importance to the analogy drawn 
from the vertebrae of animals, and the midrib of leaves, as 
showing the importance of being able to divide a group of 
beds into two equal halves. This is desirable, but there is 
nothing undesirable in being able to divide the group into 
four equal quarters. This your plan would not permit, but 
the other would ; and we think your plan would be improved 
by having the two circles (12) banded round with three 
clumps as in 13, so as to admit of this quartering. 

We would here advance one rule in laying down a figure, 
which is something like a necessity to the perfection of the 
form of the group—namely, that you cannot take out a clump 
and substitute another of a different shape without destroy- 
ing the balance and the harmony of the whole. Apply this 
rule to the central seventeen beds, and see how true it holds. 
Apply it to one end, 13, 14, 15, 15, and to balance you must 
make another end like it. Apply it to the two circles (12), 
and the four rounded squares (16), and what becomes of 
such arule, ifasrule it be received? You might do without 
these six figures altogether without injuring in the least 
the balance of the main group. You might make them of 
any other shape or form, and they would be equally helpless 
to injure farther than appear as so many excrescences. Let 
your two circles (12), stand, and put a band round them, as 
in 13, and we believe your four quarters would be better 
than two halves; make the four 16’s, into circles and band 
them in a similar way, and we question very much whether 
the effect would not be better still. As it is, we do not see 
why, so far as perfection in form is concerned, the 12’s 
and 16’s should not be changed into each other, or even into 
such five-sided figures as 6 and 7, &. The subject is worth 
ventilating. We showed how the scrolls could be more simply 
planted. In one word, whatever our separate opinions, we 
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may rest assured that those who admire graceful sweeping 
lines, will admire scroll patterns; and those who admire 
massive, easily-managed beds of flowers, will adopt such 
plans as yours, at page 214, 

As to the Mushroom-bed; if the soil is dry, and you want 
Mushrooms soon, water with water of about 75°, and put a 
little hay over the bed. If the bed is moderately moist 
beneath, and you are content to wait, we have little doubt 
you will obtain Mushrooms as the weather, and therefore 
the cellar, becomes warmer. | an 


NOTES ON SOME NEW PLANTS AT MR. 
W. BULL'S, CHELSEA. 

I rxoucnt the other day, that when I noticed some of 
the novelties in Mr. Bull’s establishment I had had enough 
of new plants to last me some time; but having heard that 
the importations which he had expected from abroad had 
arrived, and that I should find some remarkable things 
amongst them, I took the opportunity, while in town on 
other matters, of running over to Chelsea and seeing with 
my own eyes as far as I could the treasures he had received ; 
and as far as my poor opinion goes, I am convinced that 
there 2re many plants which will be of great interest both 
in a botanical and horticultural point of view. Many of 
them were in a condition in which it would be impossible to 
form a very decided opinion, while others gave evidence of 
their beauty and singularity. 

I have already aliuded to the very interesting variegated 
Aucubas received by Mr. Bull from the continent, where 
they were introduced by Dr. Von Siebold; but he has some: 
green-leaved varieties which will be, I think, equally intez. 
esting, and which have already received certificates both at 
the Royal Horticultural and Botanic Societies. Then there 
was A. japonica macrophylla, with a light spinach-coloured 
green leaf fully 9 inches long by 43 wide; latifolia, very 
broad dark green leaf, quite distinct; and mascula an- 
gulata, very narrow leaf. The variegated varieties were 
lancifolia variegata, margined with gold; mascula ele- 
gans and mascula elegantissima, broad leaf, yellow blotch ; 
mascula bicolor, deep yellow centre to leaf; sulphurea, 
edged with sulphur yellow, the yellow also interspersed in 
the green; varia, distinct deep yellow blotch; mascula 
picta, also yellow-blotched. These are all distinct, although 
it may seem that in describing them as yellow-blotched and 
green there is great sameness ; but any one can at once see 
the great distinctness that there is in the different varieties, 
and what a fine feature they will by-and-by make in our 
gardens. ; 

Of new Camellias there were Prince Camille, fine shaded 
rose, of exquisite shape, and Comtesse de Gonda, a very 
pretty light pink flaked with deep crimson, promising to 
be a very pretty variety. Then there was an older kind— 


Mrs. Abbey Wilder, a beautiful white, but interesting from _ 


the fact that Queen of Beauties is a fixed sport from it. 
Some of these new varieties of Camellias are quite putting 
the older ones into the shade. 

Ferns—that ever-increasing family whose name now is 
legion, and some of whose members are ever arriving from 
different parts of the world—were well represented by Adi- 
antum robustum, a splendid strong-growing kind of fine 
foliage ; Lastrea erythrosora, a hardy and pretty species from 
Japan ; Odontosoria tenuifolia stricta, differing from the 
normal condition of the plant in having stiff upright foliage ; 
Ophioglossum palmatum, a very handsome species intro- 
duced in dried specimens, it is said by one of the best 
authorities on the subject, two hundred years ago, but of 
which the only living example is that which Mr. Bull has; 
a very beautiful Asplenium called myriophyllum, which will 
make a companion plant to Todea superba; and a fine 
Aspidium, not yet named, from Para. 

Of fine-foliaged plants, suitable, perhaps, for sub-tropical 
gardening, such as Mr. Gibson has so successfully carried 
out at Battersea, there were some plants which will make 
a figure I fancy by-and-by. These were two Solanums of 
great size, and indeed of great names—one of them, at 
least, for it was called S. pyracanthum horridum aureum? 
deep golden-yellow spines ; and Solanum crinitum, of which 
the leaves were 2 feet long by, in their widest part, the same 
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width= this had white spines, but both promised to rival the 
Wigandias, Ferdinandas, and other plants of similar character 
now used. Of those which might be more correctly desig- 
nated as stove plants there were some fine things. Thus 
there was Saurauja sarapigiensis, with a broad Spherogyne- 
like leaf, the leaves measuring 19 inches long by 8 wide; 
the midrib being of a bright carmine, and the rest of a 
lighter shade of the same colour; when well grown this 
will be a noble-looking plant. Of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter was Sphwrogyne cinnamomea, of which the stem, ribs, 
and under surface of the leaves were of a bright cinnamon 


colour. ‘There were also a fine Cupania undulata, of graceful- 


endant habit; and a new species of Leea, of a beautiful 
“ey habit also. Pandanus, whick has so many orna- 
mental species already, was represented by Pandanus 
Lenni, somewhat like elegantissima, but with white spines; 
and curiously enough the spines in the midrib turn down- 
wards while those on the edge turn upwards. With this 
there was Pandanus Vandermeerschii, a fine delicate leaf 
with white spines, a sweetly pretty variety. And what shall 
we say to a bright sky blue Amaryllis? This I did not see 
in flower; but in Impératrice des Brazils Mr. Bull possesses 
such a glorious subject! Its flowers are said to equal in 
size Ackermanni and others of the same character, and to 
be a genuine bright blue. 

I ought to mention, too, a plant which will be interesting 
to many from the associations connected with it—Salvadora 
persica, the Mustard tree of Scripture, and which Mr. Bull 
has already announced for distribution. Allamanda Hen- 
dersoni, said to be the very finest of its class, is also here in 
Mr. Ball’s possession, and promises to be a great favourite. 

And now, as ladies are said to reserve the pith of their 
letters for the postscript, so have I reserved to the last 
mention of a very curious, and, as far as I could judge, a 
very beautiful tribe entirely new to us—viz., some new 
Urospathas from SouthAmerica. They belong to the Aroidex, 
the leaves having somewhat of the curious winged character 
we see in some of the members of that family, but still more 
fantastic. They differ from Alocasias in two very important 
particulars—instead of having bulbous roots they have long 
creeping rhizomes like some of the creeping Ferns, and 
instead of being deciduous they preserve their foliage all 
the winter—a very decided advantage. Then this foliage is 
marked in a most beautiful and singular manner. In some 
there is a red ground netted all over with green, others have 
a creamy white ground interspersed with green, others are 


blotched with red, and in fact it is hardly possible at present | 


to say what strange forms and colours they will present ; 
but I think enough is seen to enable one to say that they 
will indeed prove one of the most decided acquisitions in 
ornamental-folinged stove plants that we have had for some 
years. When I add that the entire stock of many of the 
most prominent and beautiful of the preceding plants are 
exclusively in Mr. Bull’s possession, those interested in such 
things (and who are not?) can form some idea of the treat 
in store for them by a visit to his establishment. 

And so must end my notes. Will any one wonder after 
seeing all this, and having the words “new,” “novelties,” 
&c., ringing in my ears, that when I “turned in” for the 
night my dreams should have been coloured by what I saw? 
—that I fancied Mr. Bull was clipping off the few hairs I 
had left in my rapidly decreasing locks, and was inserting 
them in thumb-pots, and dosing them with “thine inimi- 
table oil Macassar,” as an entirely new sort—that my digits 
were expanding into creeping rhizomes, while all over me 
there was a general sprouting process going on which threat- 
ened to exhaust all the tissues of my poor body—and that 
an admiring bevy of botanists were minutely surveying my 
poor self, and disputing as to what new genus they should 
ascribe me to. Unhappily I was not in my own home, so 
that I had no friendly nudge to startle me out of my visions 
by ‘My dear, you must have eaten something that dis- 
agreed with you;” so that it went on until I was heartily 
glad to awake and find, as old John Bunyan hath it, Behold 
it was all a dream.—D., Deal. 


Larose Picea prxsaro.—tin your Numbers of February 
28th, and March 7th, correspondents describe the size of 
specimens of that noble Conifer, Picea piusapo, growing at 


Luton, and at Woodlands, Redhill, respectively, 42 feet in 
circumference, and 14 feet high ; 44 feet in circumference, 
and 19 feet high. It may be interesting to know that a fine 
specimen is growing here which measures 24 feet in height, 
and 54 feet in circumference round the branches at the 
ground and for two-thirds of the distance up, the tree 
thence forms a cone to the summit (the latter grew 2 feet 
long last summer above the uppermost tier of branches) ; it 
thus assumes a cylindrical form,ending ina cone. Doubtless 
there are other specimens of it in the United Kingdom, 
which for size outstrip this.—W. Garpiner, Hatington Park, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


MY ORCHARD-HOUSE 


Is now passing out of bloom; there has never been such 
a fair promise of fruit before, and this is the eighth season. 
Our numerous visitors display an undiminished interest in 
the hundred varieties of the choicest Peaches and Nectarines 
in existence, now so beautiful. The season has been back- 
ward but shows signs of change. The equinoctial gales 
came from the N.E., a sign of a dry summer. 

Not sufficient account is taken of the difference of colour 
in the flowers of the Peaches and Nectarines in classifying 
them into two divisions of large and small. At any rate 
colour forms an unerring guide, and an observer will dis- 
cover many distinct shades, all indicative of parentage.— 
T. C. Bréwavr. 


NUMBER OF WORKING HOURS FOR 
GARDENERS. 


From your article with the above heading I rather differ, 
Iam of opinion that when gardeners are paid their fall 
wages all the year round, which is my case, they should not 
be over-nice when the work is pressing, and the days are 
long. I feel confident that my man for many days to- 
gether, and that frequently in the winter, does not do work 
worth 9s., when his wages are 18s. per week. I think both 
master and servant in such cases should give and take. For 
months in the winter there are not ten hours daylight, and 
for some time only from eight to nine, when the dinner 
hour is taken out. Even if the weather is suitable a man 
can do little towards earning the wages he is paid; and of 
this I feel confident, if a gardener knows work is greatly 
required to be done, and will remain occasionally an hour or 
so longer, he, in the long run, loses nothing by it, but, on 
the contrary, gains greatly in the esteem of his employer, 
and in many other ways. — A Many Yzars’ SUBSCRIBER, 
near Birmingham. 


[You say that you differ from us, though we, in the main, 
do not see clearly where the difference lies. We also ad- 
vocated the give-and-take principle as to time, and even 
advocated the propriety of the gardener not taking without 
the knowledge and sanction of his employer. In thorough 
contradiction to the old proverb, that “stolen waters are 
sweet,” we believe that in the end they are very bitter, and 
hence have contended that for a gardener ever to enjoy a 
change or a holiday thoroughly, he must have that holiday 
with the sanction of his employers. In all such cases as 
yours, however, where much is expected in summer, to 
make up for the short days of winter, it will always be ad- 
visable not to trust to any custom, &c., but to have the 
terms explicitly stated. This would at once prevent un- 
pleasantness, so long as the mutual relations of master and 
servant continued. Though we give this opinion under the 
circumstances, we do not thoroughly agree in your, con- 
clusions. 

1. A gardener out of doors in winter is placed in much 
the same position as other workmen, who receive the same 
pay as in summer, because there is much more discomfort 
in doing work at that time, and also because the employer 
knows if he did not so give employment in winter, he would 
not be able to get the labour he wants in summer. This 
fact applies to a gardener merely as an out-door labourer, 
and where he has no glass or plants under glass to attend 
to. Even then there are numbers of jobs that may be done 
in bad weather, and thus permit of more straightforward 
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work in good, suitable weather. But if the gardener has 

lass under his care, his position is very different from that 
of the labourer or the mechanic, whose work is finished 
when darkness comes. Then, often, the anxieties of the gar- 
dener are only commencing, and often will he be going to 
work when his neighbours are going to bed. Even in such 
a case, by banking up fires, whether they are wanted or not, 
he may save himself trouble after evening, or greatly reduce 
it, but in that case, at the expense of his employer's fuel 
heap. In many such cases where economy is practised, a 
winter such as this last is much harder on the gardener 
than the general summer work. 

2. Though we agree with you, that working a few hours 
longer, when work wants doing, will be no injury to the 
gardener, and may often command the esteem and good 
offices of his employer (and almost every gardener we have 
known, would do so without receiving any hint as to its 
propriety, more especially when kindness on the one hand 
becomes the most powerful means for evoking gratitude 
and fidelity on the other)—still agreeing with all this, we 
think it necessary to state, that the more intelligent and 
imbued with self-respect a man becomes, not only will he 
be more faithful to his employer, but he will also be more 
anxious that his services shall be remunerated in the shape 
of wages, as a matter of right, so lorg as the agreement 
lasts, instead of defective wages, being made up “in many 
other ways” as a matter of favour, and next door to a 
matter of charity. Not but that a kind present whets 
the zeal and activity of a man; what we want to remon- 
strate against, is the self-satisfaction produced in the donor 
from giving as a matter of kindness and of bounty, what 
ought to have been given merely as a matter of justice. 

Again, we say nothing as regards those whom no num- 
ber of hours would satisfy, we allude to such readers as 
are perfectly reasonable in the matter, and who merely 
think a gardener mav give a few extra hours work now and 
then, when particularly required. On that we are all acreed, 
but we wish it to be clearly understood, as the result of much 
observation and experience, that continued long hours for 
any length of time, will not only impair the physical energy 
of the worker, but they will be of no benefit to the employer. 
Once, or twice, or oftener, in a week at times, is all very 
well, but only let a man continue for some weeks—say from 
five to eight, and even with extra nourishment, he will soon 
do less than if he worked from six to six. We have noticed 
that this would be the case even when the men thought 
they were doing their best, and were anxious that they 
should make their labour tell. Even then asa matter of 
profit to the employer, we believe long hours continuously 
to be a delusion, and if the men do not live well, we believe 
that they will be adirect loss. Now and then is a different 
affair. 

And, lastly, without anything like a reflection on our cor- 
respondent, we suppose that there will always be many who 
will consider that from 9s. in winter, to 18s. in summer, will 
be sufficient to repay the gardener for all his anxieties and 
eares. True, there will always be great numbers of places 
where the proprietor only requires 2 good garden labourer 
for his garden, and who will find him more suitable for his 
purposes, than if he had a man of greater accomplishments. 
‘We need not here stop to prophesy about the “good time 
coming,’ when to make the most of small places greater in- 
telligence and greater wages will be required. We point 
broadly to the fact, that such is not the case now. and to 
that fact we respectfully solicit the attention of the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, who are laudably en- 
deavouring to produce a race otf great horticulturists, by 
ensuring that young gardeners shall be men of great and 
general intelligence. We say advisedly, that however well 
meant, the whole scheme now, as heretofore, will be a 
«delusion and a snare,” unless the Council so bring their 
infinence to bear as to convince the owners of gardens of the 
propriety of employing such accomplished men, and the ne- 
cessity of giving them a much advanced rateof remuneration. 
We will ever advocate the young gardener’s improving and 
educating himself, and gaining knowledge in every field, 
partly that he may be able to hold a good place when he 
obtains it, but chiefly for the pleasure and the happiness 
that knowledge based on moral principle will ever bring to 
its possessor. We shall have more faith in examinations 


and diplomas, when we see these valued by employers, and 
some greater and general prizes held out in the way of 
remuneration. } 


““A LANCASHIRE LAD” has written his ideas on this sub- 
ject, but little can be added in reply to what was said at 
page 233, and to-day in answer to a correspondent who 
thinks that gardeners should work long hours in summer to 
make up for short hours and unremunerative labour in 
winter. Stopping for tea is not general, and could not be 
practised where the gardener does not live close to the 
garden; but when he does so it will be a great help to him, 
especially when he contemplates working for some time after 
six o'clock. ‘A LancasHire Lap” must be a young gar- 
dener, and it may be well to say in the way of caution that 
young men have been injured by working too long without 
refreshment. As to the other two ideas—first the advocat- 
ing the working half an hour later on five days of the week, 
in order that these half hours may be taken back again on 
Saturday, carrying out such an arrangement must be wholly 
a matter of agreement. In many establishments this would 
answer admirably; in others it would not suit at all, where 
all hands are often required to finish up work on Saturday, 
so that no unnecessary labour shall be performed on the 
Sunday. Where there is much glass, and a great deal of 
plant culture in pots, Saturday would be the most unsuit- 
able day of the week for a holiday; but, as already stated, 
that is no reason why the gardener should not have a holi- 
day as well as other workmen, whether they work with head 
or hands, or both. 

The other idea involved in the question, Why cannot a 
gardener take a half-holiday without being obliged to ask 
forit ? just shows the futility of continuing such a discussion, 
as no expression of opinion would be binding, as every 
proprietor of a garden, and every manager of a large garden, 
will still reserve the right of deciding as to the order and 
the mode in which they shall be served. If that mode 
savours of the grinding and despotic they will in due 
time perceive their error. It is best for all parties that 
there should be a clear understanding, instead of depending 
on custom among other workmen who, take time to them- 
selves when they think proper, and without condescending 


| to consult or ask any one. Surely “A Lancasurre Lap” 


must have some little idea how these independent care-for- 
nobody men get on in life. He must know that when a 
slack time comes they are the first to leave from yard and 
factory, and even in brisk times they are often told to pack 
up their tools, as the employer cannot afford to pay rent 
for empty benches. I will stand up for reasonable rights for 
our order, but I contend that what is worth having is worth 
a clear mutual understanding. Let gardeners in small 
places, and under-gardeners and labourers in large ones,’ 
act on the “Lancashire Lad” principle and farewell to 
everything like system and order. Employers who, like 
another correspondent, may think they overpay their gar- 
deners in bad weather in winter, may have some reason for 
grumbling if, after such payment, they find that instead of 
attending to their mterests their servants look after their 
own business and their own pleasure in the fine working 
days of spring and summer. No! no! that is not the way 
to secure kind considerate employers and faithful industricus 
servants.—R. F. 

[We have received more letters from young gardeners. 
urging their “right” to a Saturday half-holiday, and one 
says that they are not treated with sufficient consideration 
because they have no “union.” We sent one of those letters 
to Mx. Fish, and the foregoing is his reply. To all that he, 
an old gardener alive to the interests of his craft, has said 
we fully assent, and we will add that no master would retain. 
an under-gardener who urged his “right” to a half-holiday, 
for he has no more “right” to one than have his employer’s. 
grooms and coachmen. Suppose they claimed half-holidays. 
as a right! As for want of “union” among young gar- 
deners, if it is meant that they should combine and “strike” 
to effect their desires, we, as their friend, can only hope that 
they will never be so very blind to consequences. Head 
skilled gardeners are not easily replaced, but those in their 
pupilage would have successors found without such diffi- 
culty.—Ebs. | 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
WEEKLY SHOW.—APRIL lst. 


Own this occasion Mr. Bull sent a small collection of 
Camellias, striped Azaleas, Medinilla magnifica, a small 
plant of Alocasia Lowii, Bertolonia margaritacea, the leaves 
beautifully studded as if with pearls, Arisema ringens pur- 
puratum, Anthurium leuconeurum, his fine Imantophyllum 
miniatum, Sauromatum guttatum, Cimeraria Attraction, 
with a broad white ring margined with bright rosy purple; 
and specimen plants of Astrocaryum mexicanum, and La- 
tania rubra. 

Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, also sent Camellias, Medi- 
nilla, and Boronia pinnata; Mr. Catleugh, Chelsea, Cytisus, 
Pelargoniums, and yellow Azaleas; Lady Caroline Legge, a 
small plant of Hymenophyllum tunbridgense; and Mr. 
Coysh, gardener to E. Wood, Esq., Rugby, three plants of 
Dielytra spectabilis, in excellent bloom; also, seven Azaleas, 
all in good bloom, one specimen grown as a bush, being 
particularly good. Accompanying these were two Statices, 
and very good plants of Adiantum cuneatum and pubes- 
cens. 

Mz. Kilminster, gardener to Mrs. Seaton Laing, sent three 
stands for dinner-table decoration; also, a flower-basket 
filled with white Azaleas, Camellias, Deutzias, and other 
spring flowers. Messrs. Lucking & Greeves likewise con- 


tributed flower-baskets, bouquets, &c. Lastly, from Mr. | 


Meredith, came his Black Alicante Grapes still in excellent 
preservation ; and from some one unknown some very good 
specimens of Reinette du Canada, Blenheim Orange, Adams’ 
Pearmain, and other Apples. 


HAYMAN’S REGISTERED ALBERT VASE 
FLOW ER-BOX. 


Tuis newly-invented vase flower-box differs from the old 
flower-box in its capability of being taken to pieces, and 
the parts used separately as vases, or together as boxes. 


These are by a simple contrivance attached together, so 
that they cannot be blown down. There is also another 
and far greater improvement in the mode 
by which water and air are admitted to the 
roots. 

It can be used for decorating the table, 
hall, or can be placed on brackets, or in 
conservatories, in verandahs, or in-doors for 
flowers in the winter. The old form of 


boxes are too heavy to be removed readily, | 


and are comparatively useless during the winter. 

They have a very ornamental appearance, being made of 
zine with ornamental plate glass, or Minton tiles placed in 
front, and japanned all round. They are calculated to last 
for many years, and are inexpensive compared to the old 
boxes. 


CULTURE OF FIGS IN POTS. 

Iam growing Figs in pots, in a heat of from 70° to 80°. The 
plants are small, but in 13 and 15-inch pots. How thick may 
I allow the fruit to remain? If is now on some branches as 
close as 3 inches. The Figs are about 3 inches in circum- 
ference — Brown Turkey, and White Marseilles. I cut 
through each terminal-bud as directed in your Journal 
(February 23rd, 1864, page 158), and I find some of the 
buds do not start again at present. Will the Figs on 
these branches without terminal shoots come to perfection. 
—C. P. 

[You are growing your Figs in a great heat, and must 
give water in proportion ; only let them once be dry, and the 


‘| fruit will fall. The Figs will swell very fairly without the 


terminal-bud. You must have nipped it through well back, 
as it has not pushed. We would take off a few Figs before 
the second swelling. | : 


ONION CULTURE. 


In the Journal of the 7th ult., under “Work for the 
Week,” it is recommended in making Onion-beds to raise 
them 9 inches above the ground level. Surely this must be 
a slip of the pen? In light soil, with such a season as the 
last, it would be next to impossible to obtain a crop on beds 
of that description. As the system of growing Onions 
practised here has been very successful, I send you a brief 
description of it. 

In the first place, I may state that until ten or twelve 
years ago the crop was annually almost destroyed by the 
Onion grub. To prevent this I have not found anything 
equal to charcoal, applied as follows :—Before sowing-time 
a quantity is pounded and sifted through a half-inch sieve ; 
the quarter of ground intended for Onions is then well 
trodden ; the drills are drawn 1 foot apart and 14 inch more 
than the usual depth, which extra depth is filled up with 
the prepared charcoal, on which the seed is sown in the 
usual way. Since we adopted this plan, with one slight 
exception, the grub has not troubled us. 

I do not claim the invention of this system. I have only 
improved upon the original, which I had from an old brick- 
layer who was noted for growing good Onions. His practice 
was to collect all his hedge clippings and other brushwood, to 
char them, and dig all into his Onion-bed. To this he attri- 
buted his success.—H., P., Elsham Hall. 


[Mr. Keane directs the bed to be raised 9 inches to allow 
for the treading and rolling, which consolidates the soil. j 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAYS FOR 
GARDENERS. 


We think you have signed your somewhat rhapsodical and 
poetical letter very properly by appending to it “‘ Youthful 
folly and discontent.’ There is such an amount of intelli- 
gence underlying it that we question very much if you have 
obtained much relief by “making a clean breast of it.’’ We 
have no belief in reliefs in any trouble or difficulty unless 
they are based on what is just and right. With a sense of 
what is right as we think strong in your nature, we can 


| hardly see how you could be otherwise than discontented with 


yourself, when in such a stormy afternoon you could make 
a cogitating stool of a reversed large flower-pot, instead of 
using your hands in the very simple work of picking dis- 
coloured leaves from bedding Geraniums. The work merely 
required a little of the eye and the quickness of the hand, 
and but little of the mind, so that you could easily have 
worked and thought on other matters too. You might have 
told “‘discontent” to be gone if you had just thought of 
poor fellows working out of doors. Our happiness depends 
more on the way we look at circumstances than the circum- 
stances themselves. The advocates of improvements and 
reformations should show they are fit for and worthy of the 
improved position. What would never be advanced as a 
boon to ‘‘folly” may be freely given to prudence and in- 
tegrity. 

From what we have stated in answer to other correspon- 
dents it will be seen that we are no advocates for long hours 
of labour. We think it advisable to leave a little earlier on 
Saturdays, if possible, than on other days. Holidays them- 
selyes at times are very desirable, and are beneficial to 
employer and employed, and we believe all the more when 
not looked upon as matters of “right,” but of mutual under- 
standing. We have stated why in some cases Saturday 
would be the most unsuitable day of the week—otherwise if 
employers should approve of some of the men having some 
hours that day there could be no other objection. The time 
may come when there will be much shorter hours of work 
in all days, but that is not yet, and we must take matters 
as we find them. 

Our correspondent wants to know why young gardeners 
cannot be treated to the Saturday half-holiday us well as 
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tradesmen and mechanics. Well! first because they are 
more servants than mechanics, and we hardly think the 
time has come when the gentry will neither ride nor drive 
on a Saturday afternoon, in order that grooms and coach- 
man may not be disturbed. Secondly, because not bales of 
cloth, nor bars of iron, nor planks of wood, but in many 
eases tender living existences, demand the gardener’s care, 
and would soon perish without it. On this account extra 
care and extra attention are demanded on the Saturday, in 
order to minimise, as much as possible, labour on the Sun- 
day. We personally know of cases in which the attempt 
was made to let a part of the men away earlier on the 
Saturday afternoon, but it was found to be too hard on 
those who remained, and leaving all together an hour or so 
earlier was found to be more satisfactory. 

Thirdly, if carried out, we do not see kow visiting other 
gardens, a very desirable thing, and which our correspon- 
dent assigns as a reason, could be satisfactorily accomplished 
on such Saturday afternoons, when no more men would be 
employed than were absolutely essential to perform the 
necessary work. Who could pay the necessary courtesies 
to the visitors? Even now, without such holiday, visitors 
on a Saturday afternoon could scarcely come at a worse 
time, unless on a Sunday, and this latter we would, unless 
in very exceptional cases, wholly forbid. 

Without speaking of head gardeners, we have no doubt 


that all young gardeners who are industrious, prudent, 
honest, and atientive, will never be begrudged a few hours, 
or more at a time, to see other gardens on other days com- 
fortably. Of course we do not include those who sit and 
think when they ought to work and think. 

Here we would stop, without taking notice of the “want 
of will” of employers and head gardeners further than 
directing attention to the letter of Mr. Wills, page 244, so 
far in unison with our own ideas as expressed at page 234, 
but our correspondent alludes to “want of union amongst 
journeymen gardeners.” We believe there is a hazy feeling 
of this kind afloat, but the sooner it is dissipated by the 
light of stern facts, like mists before the light of the sun, 
the better for all concerned. It is unnecessary to say a 
word on the right of combination, or the awful evils often 
flowing from the practical assertion of such rights; it is 
sufficient for our purpose to say that journeymen gardeners 
could do nothing in such a case by union, simply because 
other workers would soon willingly do, or try to do, what 
the journeymen refused to do. In one word, were even a 
general practice as to hours more uniform than now, the best 
plan would be to leave all such matters to the mutual agree- 
ment between employer and employed. The ventilation of 
the subject may help to lead to such an understanding as 
would combine, if possible, increased generosity on one side 
with increased faithfulness on the other. 


PORTABLE BOILERS. 


Onz of the most desirable things that could be introduced | from a nice shady summer promenade into a conservatory or 
would be some contrivance by which one could turn a piazza | winter garden at pleasure. 


There would be no difficulty in doing this were questions 
of heating out of theway. There have been contrivances of 
the kind attempted, introducing the necessary warmth from 
heaters, but this kind of heat is never satisfactory to plants. 
If pipes could be so arranged as to be readily put together, and 
taken apart, and put away, one difficulty would be got over. 


The boiler question, we think, could be settled by the use of 
Myer’s portable boiler, of which the above is an illustration. 

No doubt this idea could be still more perfected, as all 
first-hand inventions can. We have not seen one of the 
boilers in use, but judge from appearances it will be all its 
maker claims for it.—(American Gardeners’ Monthly.) 


FRENCH versus ENGLISH ASPARAGUS. 


Mr. Watson may relieve himself of any doubts he may 
entertain as to my good intentions. I never doubted his state- 
ments, nor had any intention of wounding any one, native 
or foreign. My opinion was asked as to the merits of 
Asparagus grown on the English and French systems, and 
haying grown that vegetable on both systems in England, 
the opinion given was based on the results. These were: 
The heads grown on the French system were longer, entirely 
white, except the tips, and though 9 inches in length no 
more was eatable than a small portion of the growing- 
point; the Asparagus grown on the English system was 
not so long, was not so fine-looking, but more of it was 
eatable, and consequently it was in most request by the 
family; there were endless complaints about the Asparagus 
being woody so long as that grown on the French system 
was served, but it was pronounced excellent after being 
allowed to grow to the same length as ordinarily. 

Perhaps Mr. Watson is not aware that the first shoots of 
Asparagus are much more tough than those produced later 


in the season, and that forced Asparagus is much more 
tender than that grown in the open air. This may explain 
why French Asparagus can be more tender than English, 
and I have not the slightest doubt it generally is so, both 
being grown on the same system. What French Asparagus 
Ihave eaten has certainly been more tender than English- 
grown, but I never found any equal to that with but 2 inches 
of it uneatable. My experience is that but the upper 
2 or 3 inches are eatable, therefore Mr. Watson has been 
more fortunate. 

M. Carlos Forer’s letter is simply an explanation of the 
reasons why we find French Asparagus purchased in Covent 
Garden, or at the hotels and restaurants of Paris, is not so 
good as that eaten where produced, he being so good as to 
admit that some amateurs even in France “ maintain that 
that with green ends is preferable te the rose and white.” 
That is precisely my opinion of that grown in England. 

The reason French Asparagus is worth so much more in 
London is that it is several days, to say nothing of weeks, 
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earlier than our own, and being grown naturally is finen 
than our forced. Having a warmer climate it grows quicker, 
and it cannot but be more tender than ours. 

Mr. Watson need not suppose me to be a professional 
horticulturists, but make sure of it. I have made my 
way in a garden since I was twelve years of age, having 
learnt from nature more than I ever did from man, and 
having gleaned a fact noted it—G. AnBry. 


WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Ow Tuesday evening last a lecture on window-gardening 
was delivered by W. 8. Bosananet, Esq., to a very crowded 
audience of the working classes in St. Margaret’s School- 
room, Westminster. ‘The chair was occupied by Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. After a few introductory 
words from the Chairman, Mr. Bosanquet commenced his 
lecture, which was sustained throughout by a fiuent and 
graceful delivery on the part of the lecturer, and listened 
to with breathless attention by the large audience, who 
appeared to drink in every word as it fell from the speaker, 
testifying in no unmistakeable way their interest in the 
subject. Mr, Bosanquet having expatiated on the advan- 
tages derived from the cultivation of flowers—its soothing 
and humanising influences on the mind, and its sure indi- 
cation of a cheerful and well-ordered household, he proceeded 
to inform his audience of the great Show that is to take 
place in the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington on the 10th of July, to which an invita- 
tion has been sent to every parish in the metropolis 
to compete for prizes offered by the Society. He urged upon 
his hearers not to be discouraged because they might fancy 
that somebody else would be there with something that would 
beat theirs. If they did so they could never expect to attain 
to any degree of perfection in the cultivation of flowers; but 
their object should be to do their best, and concentrate 
all their attention on some common and easily cultivated 
flower which they found would succeed in the locality where 
they lived. It was not the rare and costly exotic that would 
take the prize that day, but a carefully-tended Fuchsia or 
Geranium, or some such flower. 

The lecturer then went into the subject of cultivation, ana 
laid before his audience very clearly and simply the practice 
they must follow for the successful growth of window plants. 
He began first with the flower-pot, and told them the first 
thing to be attended to was to see that the pot was perfectly 
clean, for flowers loved cleanliness as well as they did or 
ought to do; and the next was to see that there was suffi- 
cient drainage to the pots, for that was another condition 
that plants liked as well as human beings did. Then some 
very sound instruction on watering was given, instruction 
that many who consider they know something about the 
growth of flowers might derive advantage from. The maxim 
impressed upon them was never to give water unless the plant 
wanted it, and then to give abundantly. The plant never 
fails to give indication when it is athirst; the soil on the 
surface of the pots becomes dry, or partially so, and the 
leaves begin to hang down, and their ery for water is as loud, 
if we could hear it, as would be the cry of any individual in 
the audience if they too were in want. Then cleanliness was 
urgently brought before them. Mr. Bosanquet showed that 
plants could no more continue to live and to thrive if their 
leaves were covered with dust and dirt than could human 
beings if their mouths were stopped with putty. It behove 
them, therefore, to see that the leaves of their plants were 
kept perfectly clean by being either sprinkled with water or 
cleaned with a sponge. ‘Then air was an indispensable re- 
quisite to plants, but care should be taken in giving air to 
plants in rooms not to keep them in a draught. The door 
and window should never both be open at the same time, for 
that was another point in which plants resembled them- 
selvese—they could not exist in a draught. 

At the conclusion of the lecture several of the audience 
put questions, asking information on some details connected 
with the cultivation of plants in rooms and windows, which 
showed the strong desire they had to make themselves 
acquainted with the subject. Before the meeting separated 
the Vice-Chancellor made an application of the subject in a 
religious point of view, and reminded the audience of the 


parable of the sower, which our Saviour delivered to his dis- 
ciples, and after an impressive exhortation to the audience 
the meeting separated. 


VINE-BORDER ON A CLAY SOIL. 


I am about to erect a vinery on a site where I am obliced 
to fill up to the depth of 4 feet for both house and Mbttok 
The foundation is stiff clay, and I want to keep my Vine 
roots out of the clay. Would it be preferable to fill up the 
4 feet with rough clinkers and cinders from a factory furnace 
and make my border on this; or would you fill up with clay, 
and concrete above, and then make the border? If 50, how 
am I to proceed, as I am ignorant of the process and ma- 
terial used for concreting? The border will be 34 yards 
by 4 yards, the size of the house.—T.  ~ 

{In such a case we would prefer filling up 18 or 24 inches 
with clinkers, on these place some 2 or 3 inches of the finer 
clinkers and ashes, beat and roll well, so as to have a firm 
surface, and if not firm enough without, place a little of the 
clay among them at the surface. On this place 3 or 4 inches 
of concrete, made by mixing together three barrowloads of the 
roughest small cinders, three of rough pebbly sandy gravel, 
and one of quicklime, working it up quickly with just enough 
of water, and laying it down, smoothing it, and then rolling 
it, when it will become very hard. On that place about 
15 or 18 inches of clinkers, and then 20 or 24 inches of soil. 
Have a drain below the concrete in front. We advise the 
above to prevent the roots going down through such a 
depth of clinkers. ] 


FROGS DESTROYERS OF WOODLICE. 


Inquiries are often made for the best mode of destroying 
woodlice. I have never seen the employment of frogs ad- 
vocated. They are quite as useful as toads, and more 
easily procured. They should be supplied with water, and 
unless food is abundant, should be occasionally fed with 
werms. Some of my poor frogs were starved for want of 
this knowledge.—B. A. 


TRIOMPHE DE RENNES AND OTHER ROSES. 


May I ask Mr. Radclyffe what stock his Triomphe de 
Rennes Roses are on? I cannot make it grow atall. It 
scarcely exists herc. As soon as a shoot is made and has 
pretty well run its length, down fall all the leaves. I think 
LT understood Mr. Cant, that he found it difficult to succeed 
though, I think he said, with Mr. Hedge, it flourishes ad- 
mirably. Mr. Radclyffe speaks highly of Due de Rohan 
and General Washington. Now, out of doors the former 
does not open one bud in twenty here, and neither in nor out 
of doors can I obtain one bloom in fifty of General Washing- 
ton fit to look at; in fact, I shall throw both away after this 
summer, unless they do better than they have hitherto 
done.—P. 

{Triomphe de Rennes, many trees, are on the Briar, and 
also on Manetti. It is an excellent doer. It is never out of 
bloom. It never has a blind end, or a defective bloom. The 
whole frontage of my house is lined with these excellent, 
ever-blooming, yellow Roses—namely, Solfaterre, Gloire de 
Dijon, Triomphe de Rennes, Celine Forestier, and Mdlle. 
Aristide, the last is chiefly an ornamental Rose. <A south 
wall is best for Triomphe de Rennes, but I have successful 
plants in advance of, and also against, a west wall. I have 
also most successful plants of it in my north-east garden, 
unprotected, on the Manetti stock. It does there equally 
well with Gloire de Dijon. All down my south fruit wall, I 
have trees of Gloire de Dijon, Triomphe de Rennes, and 
Celine Forestier. I have no better trees, and am never at 
any part of the season, beginning in May, till frost and 
snow set in, without a profusion of these noble yellow Roses. 
Triomphe de Rennes, on the Manetti, is all heights, from 
6 to 12 feet high. It rarely suffers from mildew or blight. 
Taking all points into consideration, I believe it to be the 
best yellow Rose in existence. It is of the best quality, 
and if shaded, of a fine golden yellow. “ P.’s”’ land is strong 
and cold. He must lighten his soil with leaves, ashes, or 
heath goil, and then Triomphe de Rennes will go a-head. 
Such trees require little pruning, rich soil, free drainage, 
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lots of water, and a West Indian sun. My trees fill the air 
with tea scent. 5 
«P.” complains that Duc de Rohan, Maurice Bernardin, 
and General Washington, do not open freely. That is their 
tendency. If he will throw up banks like those on which 
Thorn hedges are planted, put these Roses on the banks, 
and give them plenty of water in hot dry weather, they will 
open as easily as Safrano, though they be as large as aman’s 
fist. Washington in character is a fall Rose, and does good 
service after others have done their work. The other two 
bloomed well in numbers last season on the flat. Still the 
Roses on banks beat similar Roses on the flat. I never saw 
finer Roses than the blooms of Duc de Rohan, Maurice Ber- 
nardin, and Charles Lefebvre, which is a free bloomer any- 
where. Add Senateur Vaisse, also a free bloomer, and you 
have the four best crimson Roses in existence. The leaves 
of Triomphe de Rennes fell, probably, from the soil binding 
and want of water. Honeydew prevailed much last season. 
Did they suffer from this? As soon as you perceive it you 
must syringe it off before it becomes an immoveable viscous 
concrete.—W. F. RapciyFre, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


Axocasta Lowi var. picta (Variegated Low’s Alocasia). 
—WNat. ord., Aroidex. Linn., Monecia Monandria. <‘‘ A more 
highly coloured and variegated variety of A. Lowii.”—(Bot. 
Mazg., t. 5497.) 

Lzura prestans (Admirable Lelia).—WNat. ord., Orchid- 
acew. Linn., Gynandria Monandria. Native ofthe Brazilian 
island St. Catherine. Prefers a block of wood. Flowers 
rosy lilac, opening in November, and very durable.—(Ibid. 
t. 5498.) 

TresingE Hersstit (Herbst’s Iresine).—Nat. ord., Amar- 
anthacee. Linn., Dicecia Pentandria. Introduced by Mr. 
Herbst, Kew Nursery, Richmond, from the River Plate, 
South Brazil; but it is alsonative of North Brazil and Peru. 
It is a most striking coloured-leaved plant, the colours being 
intense plum veined with purplish crimson.—(Ibid., t. 5499.) 

AGLAONEMA MARANTEFOLIUM var. FOLIIS MACULATIS (Va- 
riegated Maranta-leaved Aglaonema).—Nat. ord., Aroidee. 
Tinn., Monecia Monandria. Native of Malay Islands. Leaves 
dark green marbled with greyish green.—(Ibid., t. 5500.) 

ACROPERA ARMENTACA (Apricot-coloured Acropera).—Nat. 
ord., Orchidacee. JLinn., Gynandria Monandria. Native of 
Nicaragua.—(Ibid., t. 5501.) 

AcHIMENES.—Pink Perfection, rosy pink; throat yellow 
spotted with orange. Grandis, pale purple with orange, 
spotted throat. Raised by Mr. Parsons of Welwyn.—(F loral 
Mag,, pl. 233.) 

VARIEGATED VERBENA—Popular. Flowers scarlet; leaves 
variegated with yellow. Raised by Mr. Bull, Kine’s Road, 
Chelsea.—(Ibid., pl. 234.) 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Golden Ball, bright orange, with 
golden tips to the petals. Venus, lilac, with paler-tipped 
petals. Both raised by Mr. Salter, Versailles Nursery.— 
(Tbid., pl. 235.) 

Bzeonta DigswrLiiana.—Flowers light pink, with darker 
edges. It is in the nursery of Mr. B.S. Williams, Holloway. 
—(Ibid., pl. 236.) 

WaAirzIA GRANDIFLORA.—This is one of the species of those 
flowers popularly known as “Everlastings.” “It is very 
nearly related to the W. aurea, but is more robust, and has 
flowers considerably larger. The foliage, too, is so much 
less villous, that, when planted together, the species are 
readily distinguishable from each other by this feature alone. 
Tt blooms rather later than W. aurea, coming into flower 
when the latter is almost over. I received this fine species 
from Dr. F. Mueller, of Melbourne, but have reason to be- 
lieve that, like the other species I have described, it is a 
native of Swan River. From its robust, tall habit, it is 
better suited to the open ground than to pot culture, agree- 
ing in this respect with W. aurea. 

ot The treatment requisite for all the species may be con- 
cisely summed up as consisting of thin sowing about the 
middle of March; early preliminary transplantation to pots 
or boxes ; close approximation to the glass, in a moderate 
temperature only, to prevent weak srowth; and final trans- 


plantation to the open ground in May, in the case of W. aurea 
and W. grandifiora, or to four-inch pots in the case of W. acu- 
minata and W. corymbosa, with a subsequent shift, if found 
necessary. Both the latter may, however, be submitted to 
open-air treatment in light soils. In wet ones, or if exposed 
to heavy or long-continued rains, they are liable to die off 
without apparent cause. The treatment recommended is, 
in fact, simply that requisite for most of the halfhardy 
annuals; and, although it may appear to involve an atten- 
tion to details which many amateurs are unwilling to give, 
it cannot be too strongly urged that any attempt to eculti- 
vate on the ‘rough’ system will infallibly result in disap- 
pointment.—W. THompson, Ipswich.”—(Florist and Pomo- 
logist, iv. 42). 


WORK FOR THE WEEE. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TAKE every opportunity of eradicating weeds, hand-weed 
where practicable, as it more effectually answers the pur- 
pose than hoeing and raking when the soil is moist. Cut 
the Box-edgings, and keep the walks well rolled. Basil, a 
warm sheltered spot may be chosen to sow in the open 
ground, but being a rather tender annual, it is generally the 
best plan to sow in pans, or on a slight hotbed, and after- 
wards plant it out. Beans, earth-up the early crops, but 
before doing so lay a little soot close to the stems, as before 
recommended ; timely earthing will also prevent the wind 
damaging them. Borecole, make a sowing for the first crop : 
what is commonly called the Scotch Kale is the best variety. 
Broccoli, most of the varieties may be sown in the end of the 
week ; by sowing early there is time for a second sowing in 
case of failure. Cabbages, fill up any blanks from the reserve- 
bed, at the same time stir the soil between the plants and 
earth them up. Carrots, thin-out those sown in frames, and 
give a good supply of water when dry. In sowing the main 
crops put in the seed rather thickly, as it is more liable to 
fail than any other kitchen-garden crop. Celery, the main 
sowing for the winter crop should now be made. Continue 
to prick-out from the early sowings, and pay attention to 
air and water. Clean and earth-up any that has stood the 
winter, as, if itis of no other use, it willdo for soups. Cucum- 
bers, keep a brisk heat in the beds as the days lengthen and 
fine weather approaches, bearing in mind that light and heat 
should be proportionate to each other; give air daily, and 
keep the lights free from dirt. If green fly or thrips appear, 
recourse must be had to fumigation, which will generally 
extirpate them. Lettuce, give air to the plants in the 
frames night and day in mild weather, loosen the soil about 
those planted under hand-glasses. Onions, sow the Silver- 
skinned for pickling on a poor piece of ground. Plant into 
beds the autumn-sown or those sown in boxes in the early 
part of the year; draw shallow drills, and lay the roots of the 
plants in them at regular distances, after which cover them 
lightly with fine soil. Peas, sow any approved sorts for 
succession. Radishes, keep up a succession by sowing a few 
oncea-fortnight. Sea-kale, remove the covering immediately 
it is done with; if there is any yet remaining to be covered 
let it be done beforeit grows much. Twurnips, thin-out those 
sown in frames, and give them water when necessary. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Complete the pruming and nailing of wall trees, and 
protect the blossoms. Remove suckers from Gooseberry 
bushes and from all fruit trees as soon as they make their 
appearance. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Repair displacements of soil or gravel on slopes or pre- 
cipitous walks with as little delay as possible, for every 
shower will widenthechannel. Gravel put.on sloping walks 
should be almost in a state of mortar prepared for use- 
well trodden and afterwards rolled, it forms a hard and 
durable walk. It is often desirable to keep Ivy close to a 
building against which it clings; in that case it should be 
defoliated every year about this time, and it will again 
speedily be covered with fresh and vigorous leaves. Shrub- 
beries should now be gone over, pruning-in encroaching: 
branches and removing dead and dying limbs. The late 
heavy falls of snow have been by no means congenial to the 
roots of Tulips; in fact, unless the beds are situated on a 
porous subsoil or well drained, it is attended with posi- 
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tive injury. Particular attention must be paid to those 
whose foliage is cankered, cutting it away to the quick with 
asharp knife. As soon as the beds are perfectly dry the 
surface soil should be carefully stirred. No time must be 
lost in getting the stock of Carnations and Picotees potted 
off. This is a good time to strike cuttings of Pamsies; put 
them in round the sides of small pots, plunge in sand on a 
north border, and cover with a hand-glass. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
See that nothing suffers from drought. The larger speci- 


mens in tubs or pots, if any, must have a liberal supply, - 


provided the drainage is complete. This is the period for 
the free use of liquid manure, but take care that it is per- 
fectly clear and not over-strong. Large Orange trees are 
very fond of it. Pay due attention to the watering, shift- 
ing, and stopping of plants in general. Many conservatories 
are very unfit places for Heaths, being generally too lofty 
and kept too warm for them. Some of the free-flowering 
varieties are, however, very ornamental, and should be 
largely employed in their decoration during the early months. 
Assoon as they have done flowering let them be pruned back, 
and give them a liberal shift when they start into growth, 
using good fibry peat for the purpose, and if they are at- 
tended to in the growing season, they will overcome any 
injury they may sustain through occupying an unsuitable 
position while in bloom. As more than ordinary fires have 
been required of late in plant-houses, rendering the in- 
ternal atmosphere drier than usual, the requisite humidity 
should be supplied by sprinkling the heating apparatus, 
floors, &c., at the same time keeping it below rather than 
above the usual standard for this season, to meet the present 
low temperature. Hardwooded plants, of which the pots are 
full of roots, and which it is not convenient to repot just at 
present, should be carefully attended to with water, for if 
allowed to flag many plants, particularly such as have fine 
hair-like roots, scarcely ever recover. 


STOVE. 

Much attention is necessary at this period to growing 
stock. Much progress may be made in a little time by a 
judicious course of culture. Shut up with a high tempera- 
ture rather early in the afternoon, and use the syringe rather 
freely. Make cuttings as soon as they can be obtained, of 
Geissomerias, Plumbagos, Eranthemums, Justicias, Clero- 
dendrons, Vincas, Euphorbias, Brugmansias, Begonias, 
Thunbergias, &c., in order to keep up a succession of clean 
young stock. See that growing Orchids have abundance of 
atmospheric moisture with a liberal circulation of air early 
in the morning, shutting up close betimes, and taking care 
to observe moderation in the use of fire heat, in order that 
a pure atmosphere for the night may be insured. Growing 
Dendrobiums will now require liberal supplies of water, and 
let the plants on blocks be frequently syringed. 


DUNG-BEDS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 

At this period it is of much importance to have a dung- 
bed or two of a very moderate degree of heat for the 
purpose of cooling down fresh-struck cuttings, hardening 
annuals, and receiving plants from either the stove or green- 
house; for in consequence of liberal shifts in these depart- 
ments and the rapidly increasing size of the Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Fuchsias, something must be 
removed, and a cold frame is insufficient for some of these 
tribes. Let, therefore, any spare frames at command be 
fitted up, using a little well-wronught dung, with a good 
deal of tree leaves if at hand. A steady bottom heat of 70° 
will be sufficient, and very little material will suffice to pro- 
duce this, if some coarse litter of any kind be packed closely 
round the frame after the bed has been formed. Such frames 
should be watered with scalding water as soon as a little 
heat is up, this will destroy insects and their eggs. A coat- 
ing of ashes may then be spread over the bed, and the frames 
matted up at night for two or three weeks, leaving a little 
air all night to plants hardening off.—W. Krane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Pienty of snow on Tuesday and Wednesday, but a south 
wind on Thursday, from which we fondly hope that gentle 
April will come to us, and bring sunshine and mild breezes. 


Very little has been done on the ground out of doors. The 
snow has acted as a protection from the keen frosts; and 
most fruit-buds are so backward that but little harm would 
be done if the birds would only let them alone for a few 
weeks. Stirred up the surface-soil among forward Peas in 
pots; watered with warmed water some of the Tom Thumb 
kind, planted out in orchard-house. Put a few Sangster’s 
No. 1, out of turves, thinly in the front of the house; and 
these we will allow to ramble a little, and stop when the 
shoots show a few flowers. Turned out turves with Peas 
sown in them, placed among forward Potatoes, as they were 
beginning to be too forward, and placed them in a turf-pit, 
where a little protection can be given them, until the weather 
become more mild. Turned out a lot of Cauliflower from 
pots into an earth-pit, where a little protection can be given 
them. Stirred up the soil among those under hand-lights, 
and protected with a little litter in the frosty nights, as we 
wish them to go on now without check—a check from 
hardening them with frost now being apt to make them 
button prematurely. Removed the glass from those in 
frames, and covered in severe nights with hurdles having 
spruce branches drawn through them. 

All these doings make lots of litter, but at this season it 
is hardly possible to combine the extreme of neatness with 
the extreme of economy, and a little roughness may well be 
excused when the object and the utility are at once per- 
ceptible. To keep all neat and orderly round lots of earth- 
pits, &c., would now be almost as endless and expensive a 
job as washing an Ethiopian white. Those who make neat- 
ness an object, must go to the expense of covering that 
makes and needs no litter. 

Took up a little more Sea-kale and Rhubarb, and to 
secure variety, put some Swedish Turnips into a dark warm 
place. When the tops have grown 6 or 7 inches in length, 
though yellow, they make a dish fit for an epicure. Made 
another piece of a Mushroom-bed, having taken the old out. 
All our pieces have done first-rate, except a bit that should 
be coming in now, and that is behind its time; and we are 
a little doubtful of it, as the material was too old, and too 
wet, and would have been benefited if a truss or two of dry 
straw had been cut into one and two-inch lengths, and 
mixed with it. The next piece will, however, soon be in, 
and the older pieces yield gatherings. 

A good portion of the time has been occupied in covering 
and uncovering, making tallies, sharpening sticks, washing 
pots, and putting them clean in bins, where, however, their 
stay will be short at this season, and cleaning and mending 
glass, &c. A little management will always secure plenty 
of such work in bad weather; and it is ever the reverse of 
economy to have men working out of doors in wet weather, 
to say nothing of the unkindness and inhumanity of making 
them do so. We shall never forget how a foreman led us 
mowing on a cold wet day in the end of autumn, until we 
might as well have been dragged through a river, every 
advancing step we took sending the water gurgling over the 
tops of our shoes. He could change his clothes, and have his 
wet ones dried in his rooms, but nearly all the rest had to go 
a good distance to cold fireless lodgings, and consider them- 
selves well off if their clothes became dry in several days. 
We noticed then what we have often noticed since—that 
after such a water bath the men went about their work for 
some days afterwards as if they had neither life nor energy 
for it. ‘That day’s work we always regarded as a direct loss, 
instead of gain, to the employer. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Much the same as last week. Have done nothing out of 
doors to speak of owing to the weather, as we had protected 
Peaches and Apricots even before nailing. The work will 
come all at once; but we have no doubt there will be every 
alacrity to carry it out. ‘Tied up Vines, regulated shoots, 
and drew a dry hand over the bunches coming into bloom. 
In some cases held a sheet of paper below the hand to 
catch any pollen, and threw that, or placed some on the 
hand which we drew over irregular setters, as Sweet- 
waters and Muscats. In sucha house the night temperature 
has averaged 60°, and the midday temperature, without 
sun, 70°, with sun up to 76° and 80’, and little fire heat if 
there was plenty of sun. A very little air was only given at 
the top of the house, and even that little would have been 
less but for Strawberries, 
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In asmall pit, the earth part being about 3 feet in width 

and 15 inches deep, we have an extraordinary show from 
Vines that were put out last season and cut down. We 
know very well if we allow the half or the quarter of the 
bunches to remain, the Vines will be pretty well exhausted. 
In the same pit, but in three lights separated by a division, 
are old plants of Sweetwater which have borne heavily for 
a great number of years, and have just the same amount of 
sou, which we think must now be somewhat exhausted. 
These also seem a mass of bunches, though not large. 
Below the soil, among clinkers, are two small pipes for hot 
water, but we have not top heat enough to bring the 
Grapes in very early; but when we have it, we have no 
doubt that, in these six-feet-wide pits, we could have early 
Grapes very economically, as the glass could be easily 
covered at night. These Vines are now somewhat crowded, 
and we must clear the pits somewhat to give them room. 
First, there was a mixed collection of plants as soon as the 
Vines were pruned; then, as soon as the Vines began to 
move, a rough stage was placed across it for Strawberries, 
and, beneath the stage, seeds of Lobelia, &c., were sown 
in pots, and covered with squares of glass. The seedlings, 
when fairly up, were removed to where they could receive 
more light; and now we must move a good portion of the 
Strawberries, to obtain full light and room for the Vines. 
This is a specimen of the cramming mode which has to be 
resorted to in many cases, and which, whilst it makes the 
most of glass space, greatly increases the labour, and keeps 
whasere and contrivances of the gardener constantly at 
work. 
_ We have noticed a few more of the brown beetle on shoots 
in the Peach-house, and of course did not see them long. 
Our young man thinks nothing is so effectual as soft soap 
water, and so long as it is used weak enough not to injure 
leaves or young fruits we have no objection to its use. It is 
always a good plan to adopt measures that are even thought 
to be best, and hence one man will make a mode answer per- 
fectly when another man entirely fails with it. It is but 
natural for us to like our own plans best. Aman has a 
peculiar mode of doing a certain job, which he is convinced 
is the best mode, and at least he does the work well. You 
may think another mode would be better, and say so, but 
if you insist on going against the man’s conviction you 
will not be much of a gainer thereby. Every good work- 
man, be he even a garden labourer, has pet ways and 
methods of his own, and if these do not go to the extreme 
of interfering with general order and arrangement it will 
generally be best to let him work in his own way. Provided 
we never catch a sight of this ugly brown beetle we shall 
be very careless as to whether we owe the riddance to soap 
water, tobacco water, quassia water, or any other water. 
We fully believe that an attentive eye and an active hand 
are, after all, the great securities against all such pests. 

In the first orchard-house, where an iron stove had been 
a little used last season, two trees in the centre are coming 
into bloom notwithstanding all our care with air on, except 
im severe frost, to keep them back. The other house will 
not open just yet. As a further security against fly and 
beetle we purpose syringing all trees of which the buds are 
not opened with a liquid consisting of about 1 lb. of Gishurst 
and 12 1b. of soft soap, and a little sulphur and lime water, 
mixed up in thirty gallons of water. We shall also let a 
little fall on the floor and pots. We should not like to use it 
stronger at this season, and we will put it on very gently, 
So as not to displace the painting round the swelling and 
now opening buds. Last season, though but little troubled, 
we detected by this time some of these beetles running races 
on the tops of the pots, so that most likely, in addition to 
the syringing, we shall paint the parts of the pot above 
ground with some nasty substance which will not dry fast, 
such as soft soap. Any little trouble now that will keep 
such enemies from appearing during the summer will be 
advisable. We saw but little of this beetle last summer, 
and hope to see less this season, but of all pests in a garden 
it is the very worst—green fly and even red spider are a 
trifle to it. 

‘ ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Chiefly potting, making use of stokeholes with sheds over 
them for the purpose. The potting was chiefly confined to 
Gloxinias, Gesneras, Caladiums, &c., and to potting and 


turfing fasgots of bedding Geraniums. The fine-foliaged 
Begonias, Gloxinias, &c., were set on a stage, where they 
would be well shaded by the Vines. It is better, however, 
when they are not placed there until after the Vines are 
done flowering, as the smallest particle of extraneous matter, 
be it the flowers of the Grape or a bit of decayed leaf, rest- 
ing on the leaves of these fine-foliaged Begonias for a few 
hours, or even less, is sure to make a hole in the fine leaf; 
they do best, therefore, in the shade where novning can drop 
on them. As to the faggots of Geraniums, we described 
how they were closely packed in 10 and 12-inch pots in the 
end of autumn. We have just now filled four lights of a 
six-feet-wide pit with plants in 60-sized pots, taken from 
some dozens of pots of 10 inches in diameter, stuffed with 
Bijou. Hardly one had failed out of very nearly four 
hundred. These did not require a tithe of the attention 
during winter that small fresh-struck plants did. We like 
in general to pot or turf the variegated ones, though Bijou 
and Alma lift very well from an intermediate bed of rougk 
earth and leaf mould. These old plants are rather top- 
heavy for the turfing process. We resort to it because 
scarce of pots, and also for saving labour afterwards. For 
small plants struck late in autumn from 3 to 3} inches 
square of turf and from 2} to 3 inches thick will be quite 
sufficient. The tougher the turf is the better. If we take it 
up 12 inches wide, if is cut on the bench into square pieces 
with a sharp hand-bill, and then the earth part being placed 
uppermost, a hole is scooped out nearly to the grass with a 
knife, and about as quick as pots can be brought and drained. 
A little nice light soil is put im the hole with the young 
plant, and if a little bottom heat can be given the roots 
will soon be hanging like hairs round the sides of the pieces 
of turf. When turned out in beds the turf goes along with 
them, and this is found to be an advantage if you wish to 
lift with anything like a ball in autumn. Without any 
bottom heat, these who are afraid to plant out of earth-pits 
at once, or who cannot afford time to water pots, may try 
the turf system, placing the bits close together on the 
bottom of a pit or frame, or on the floor of a late vinery or 
Peach-house. 

Proceeded also with cuttings of Verbenas, and whatever 
else was likely to be wanted. ‘lo oblige some inquirers we 
will here shortly allude to a few matters very simple but 
very important to success. 

Ist. All cuttings of such plants strike most speedily in 
sweet bottom heat—that is, if placed on a sweet hotbed, 
though Geraniums and many other plants will strike as well 
on a shelf as anywhere. 

2nd. All cuttings will strike quicker if there is the begin- 
ning of spring growth on them before they are taken off. 

3rd. The cuttings should never flag or be wetted before 
they are inserted; and as soon as inserted they should be 
taken at once to their position, so as to prevent any flagging 
afterwards. 

4th. The success as above will greatly depend on keeping 
the cutting that has commenced to grow on the parent 
plant still growing slowly, as when separated from it; and 
the best securities for this are additional heat, a close moist 
atmosphere, a little air at night, and just as much sunlight 
as the cuttings will bear without flinching, and then, if the 
sun distresses them, a little shade or a skiff from the syringe. 

5th. Bear in mind that shade is a necessary evil, tending 
to weaken and enervate plants and cuttings, causing the 
latter to elongate upwards instead of rooting downwards, 
and thus wasting the stored-up supplies instead of supplying 
the plant with new sources of vigour. As little shade as 
possible should be given, removing it, not at the approach 
of night but as soon as the sun is clouded. 

6th. As giving ease every way, the propagating of all 
bedding plants at this season will be best effected if the 
cuttings are placed about 20 or 24 inches from the glass. 
With the use of the syringe in sunny days little shading 
will be needed unless in very bright sun, as the force of 
the rays is broken before they reach the cuttings. 

7th. Light sandy soil with abundant drainage is best for 
striking. A very little very rotten leaf mould, or heath 
soil, may be added, but leaf soil at all rough and fresh is 
apt to produce damp and mouldiness. 

8th. These things kept in mind, it matters not a pin what 
the vessels for cuttings are, whether pots or pans, soft or 
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hard-burned, semicircular tiles, old tin and zinc spouting, or 
old worn-out evaporating-pans of similar metals, especially 
zine. 

Sth. The chief time that suah cuttings, withous the help 
of bell-classes, hand-Mights, &c., but exposed in the bed, need 
syringing, &c., is in the mfddle of sunny days, when the 
evaporation of their juices is going on at the greatest rate. 
If such a skiff from the syrfage will-do, it is a much better 
practice than shading. 

10th. AH cuttings, of which thera is a doubt of any insects 


being on them, should after they are made be drawn in little. 


bundles through tobacco water or quassia water, holding the 
emis in the fingers, so that the cut ends may not absorb 
much or any of the liquor. 

ith. In making the cuttings, remove the leaves at the 
lower joint, cut clean across through the node, or just be- 
low it, and if you remove no more leaves, shorten and lessen 
the larger ones. We have little faith in raising such plants 
as Geraniums from leaves, though the leaves will make roots. 
To obtain plants we should like the leaves to have as much 
of the stem as would include a bud at its axil. That, how- 
ever is Just a cutting. Plants that make tubers and bulbs 


ay be saad from leaves, as Gloxinias, Gesneras, Begonias, 
co—R. F. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Apniz 1. 


Out-door vegetables, in consequence of the late severe weather, are only 
brought in limited quantities, and Asparagus, Kidney Beans, and other 
forced vegetables, are no more than equal to the demand. Continental 
supplies, however, have improved. New Potatoes are to had at from Qs. 6d. 
to 3s. per pound. Apples are still brought in large quantities, among the 
best for the dessert at present are Court-pendu-Plat, Golden Winter Pear- 
main, Golden Harvey, und Nonpareils. Of Pears the supply is small, the 
kinds being Easter Ben:r¢ and Beurré de Rance; Pines scarce; Grapes 
sufficient for the demand. Forced Strawberries consist of Keens’ Seed- 
ding. parca Superba, and Black Prince. Of Broccoli there is hardly any 

ad. 


’ s. d. 6 d) s. d. 8. d 

Apples...........4 sieve 2 0to4 0) Mulberries.... punnet 0 0to0 0 

Apricots . 0 O O Nectarines .. -doz 0 0 0 0 

Cherries .. 0 0 O Oranges.., 6 0 14 0 

Chestnuts 0 20 0) Peaches ..... doz 0 0 0 0 

Filberts ... 0 © O| Pears (kitchen)...bush. 8 0 12 0 

Cobs . 0 60 0, dessert. 0 10 0 

Gooseberries .. 0 © 0/ Pine Apples. 9 14 0 

Grapes .. 0 30 0} Plums .,....... 0 00 

Lemons . 0 10 0 6 38 0 

Melons .. 0), (0,70 0 20 0 
VEGETABLES, 

8. d. 8. a} a. d. og. d 

Artichokes 0 4to0 6} Leeks. bunch 9 83to. 6 

Asparagus 8 0 14 0| Lettuce. . doz. 20 4 0 

Beans Brow see Sieve 0 0 0 O| Mushrooms -pottle 16 2 6 

Kidney 100 2 6 4 O| Mustd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 0 

Beet, Red zz. 2 0 % 0) Onions .......... bushel 5 0 7 0 

90 090 Pickling .... 0! 6.0 18 

3 0 4 O| Parsley... 8 6 5 0 

1 6 2 O| Parsnips . O89 Se 0 

0 0 O O} Peas...... OF OPO 0 

0 7 O10) Potatoes . 26 40 

2 0 6 O| Radishes d D 22200 

2 0 8 O| Rhubarb.. ari Shag 

1 0 4 0] Savoys 30 40 

2 6 8 0| Sea-kale 1 6. 5890 

0 3 O 0} Spinach, 4 OF 2650 

08 00 00 00 

"938 00 0 56 O 8 

Horseradish ...bundle 2 6 4 0 00 00 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense, All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Bditors of the Jowrnal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

ane questions must remain unanswered until next 
weer. 


Pisin pe (Mr. K.).—The subject, we think, has been enough 


Supecmption (C. £.).—We think that by the charter and bye-laws of 
the Society you are legally bound for this year. On paying your subsecrip- 
tion the Secretary will send to you your tickets, 

Micnoxetre Tare.—‘‘M.D.” will be very much obliged by any infor- 
mation respecting the Mignonette tree, a shrub which grows to a very 
large size in India, the flowers and scent similar to our common Migno- 
nette, with the addition of sharp spines upon its branches. 


TeMPERATURB O¥ Vinery (W.J. Watson).—The keeping your Vines to 
55° until they broke had reference chiefly to the artificial heat by night. 
In such case ina rather dull day, you might let the temperature of the 
house rise to 60° or 65°; but with sun heac you may let it rise to 70° or 75°. 
When you expect the sun to shine brightly you should let your fires low, 
and then you would nos require to send such streams of cold air through 
your house. Fire heat and sun heat act very differently. See “Doings of 
the Last Week” lately. 


CENTAUREFA CANDIDISSIMA GRUB-EATEN (Zgnoramus).—The grubs were 
too much destroyed to enable us to determine their species. We would 
give the plants u good smoking, then syringe them well with clear lime and 
soot water; and if that did not settle the grubs we would cut off the large 
leaves affected, as, to all appearance, the plants will be strong enough to 
push out plenty of healthy young foliage. Unless for specimens in pots, 
the plants will be none the worse of a partial disleafing. 


Removine VinE Laterats (J. Mackenzie).—We would not lessen the 
laterals until the fruit was colouring, and we wished to ripen the wood; but 
if you want such large bunches you must be content with something like 
half of what you are now taking, Such heavy crops, also, in time exhaust 
the Vine. Inthe rods so thickly studded we should think a bunch every 
15 or 18 inches would be ample, or even fewer, if fine specimens are 
desired. We are greatly pleased to hear of such success in a large span- 
roofed house so far north as Inverness. What fuel do you burn? 


Asprcr ror Conservatory (J. D.).—All things considered, the south 
aspect will be the best. You can keep the house cool by plenty of air. We 
would advise rough plate for the roof, and then you would only require 
blinds for the front. You might even daub the lizhts in front with milk 
and a little flour in the end of May, and wash it off in October. The site 
will be of great use in winter. You may have the Vine on the roof, andif 
you trained it in front, in summer it would do instead of shading. An 
east or a west aspect would do very well. A north one would save all these 
drawbacks, but the plants would not grow well init. You would have to 
bring them in to bloom, and then remove them to be grown elsewhere. 


Fucusra Grarrine (An Amateur).—The Fuchsia may be grafted at any 
time, and almost in any manner, when heat, moisture, and a little shade 
can be given, and the wood usec is thoroughly ripened. In such a case as 
yours, with merely a cottage chamber, with the window facing the south- 
west, the following will be aids to success :—The stock should be beginning 
to grow, and be in advance of the scion in growth. The scion should just 
be breaking its buds, and the wood should be well ripened. Young wood 
will do very well if pretty strong; but when we used to graft we often 
used some 2 inches of a young shoot, with about 14 inch of the older wood 
behind it, making a slice long enough in the side of the shoot to place the 
old and part of the new wood onit. The slice from stock and scion must 
be taken off with a clean sharp knife. Tie carefully with bast, daub with 
a little clay, cover with a little moss, and damp that trequently, 


Prantine FLrower-Beps (Gertrude).—We had answered your last letter 
before receiving the present. We think the flower-beds are in their right 
place. We also think that your arrangement will be improved, and be more 
in unison with the quaint-looking character of the house, by your substi- 
tuting the central figure in the plan, p. 232, on each side, instead of the 
group of diamonds; buat then of conrse your great diamond in the centre 
is quite out of character. You might make the diamond about half the 
size, and, instead of joining the points, leave about 2 feet of an opening, 
and have a circle at euch point. Your simplest plan would be to make a 
central figure much the same as yoar two sides, and then take a lesson for 
your circles from the end of these cross figures, giving the circle four bends 
instead of three, something in the same way, but with bolder sweeps than 
shown in jig. 16 in the plan at p. 214 The central figure or group we 
would then fill with searlet, white, and bue. This arrangement would not 
give you a regular group, but there would be a fitness and fitting-in of one 
clump to another which your present plan lacks. You will find much to 
help you in the able criticism of the two plans referred to, and remarks on 
that criticism in the present Number, 

GrowinG ATRIPLEX rnuBRA (C. Mf, C.).—We think you will have a more 
regular row of the Red Spinach by sowing under protection, and planting 
out when a few inches high. It does very well, however, when sown 
about the middle of April where it is to remain, and if there should bea 
few vacancies you can easily transplant some from where the plants are too 
close together. When all the plants are transplanted from a bed the line 
will come more uniform, and the transplanting helps to make the plants 
more dwarf and brshy. 


Heatino A SmaLt Lean-ro0 Greennousk (G. 7. C.).—Your best plan 
would be to have a small flue below the floor, as described by Mr. Fish 
several times. The cheapest would be a small iron or brick stove, with a 
pipe leading out of the house, or into another chimney; the first is best. 
See answers to correspondents a few weeks back. For such a house we 
would have u foot,shelf, or more, in front, a two-feet path, and a stage 5 feet 
wide behind; or you might have the path down the middle, and a three-feet 
stage on each side. 

PropaGatine Liiva GicAnteum (Z. Cooke).—This Lilium is propagated 
by taking off the young suckers, which come plentifully around the old 
stool at the time of potting, potting them singly in pots sutficiently large 
to hold them comfortably, and growing them on in a cold frame or green- 
house. ‘This is best done early in February, when they are on the point of 
startling into fresh growth. Turfy loam from rotted turves one-half, and 
the other half equal proportions of turfy peat, leaf mould, and sharp sand, 
well chopped and mixed, but not sifted, make an excellent compost for this, 
and, in fact, all the Lily family, 

Grarrino Cameviias (8. W. C.).—April is a good time to graft them, 
the scion being taken from plants not in active growth, the stock placed in 
a temperature of 65° from fire heat, and the pot plunged in o hotbed a 
week prior to the date of grafting. The stock is best not headed down 
quite close to the scion at the time of grafting, but it should be shortened 
to a few inches above the graft, to attract the sap into the graft, and b: 
ehortening in part forcing it into the graft. After the graft has taken, it is 
necessary to cut the part of the stock above the graft qvite close to the 
union. Your young stocks may be grafted when they are equal in thick- 
ness to that of the grafts. 

Senpina Sreps, &c., ny Post (A. L.).—If you take Letts & Co.’s very 
excellent and useful ‘* Monthly Postal Almanac,” price 1d., it will tell you 
the days the mails are despatched, the postage, &c. 
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Vines BREAKING—SrorriInc BLEEDING IN VINES— TEMPERATURE FOR 
Azateas ann Camecuias (2. @.).—When Vines are breaking they should 
haye a temperature of from 45® to 50°, and be sprinkled morning and 
evening with aired water. When they break the temperature should be 
increased to 50°, in another fortnicht to 45°, and when in leaf it should be 
increased to 60°, with a rise of 10° by day without sun, and from 15° to 20° 
‘with sun and air. The bleeding of the young Vines may be stopped by 
staring the ends of the rods with a red-hot iron, and then dipping the ends 
in boiling pitch. If pruned quite close you will lose the uppermost eye by 
this process. The cause of bleeding is pruning too late or not soon enough. 
Do so in future immediately the leaves have fallen. A temperature of from 
55° to 60° is proper for Camellias and Azaleas to make fresh wood, and a 
moist atmosphere, : 

CERASTIUM TOMENTOSUM FRoM SEED (J. C. V.).—Prick off the seedlings 
an inch or two apart in boxes, grow on in a frame or greenhouse until May, 
and then harden off, planting out in May or early in June. It will wake a 
nice edging this year by August. 

CoB@A scCANDENS VARIEGATA CuLrure (@. B.).—Sow any time in April 
in pots filled with any kind of light soil not pressed in too tightly. Sow 
thinly. The pots should then be partially plunged upon a genial warm 
bed. You lost your young plants by allowing them to remain in the seed- 
pots so long after they were up, and there was not sufficient heat for them 
after they came up. On the second day after they were up they should 
haye been pricked off into fresh soil, taking care that it was quite as warm 
as the soil they were growing in. If 48 size pots were used for the purpose, 
ten er twelve plants should have been pricked in around the edge of the 
pot; then after they had made the third pair of leaves they should have 
been potted singly into small pots. Want of early attention to the pricking 
out young seedling plants is the cause of so many complaints of nurserymen 


_ supplying bad seed. After pricking out the plants they should be placed in 


a temperature of from 70° to 75°. After the second potting the temperature 
should be reduced to 55° or 60°. 

LAPAGERIA ROSEA CuLTURE (Jdem).—It may be sown at once in a mix- 
ture of peat, leaf soil, and silver sand. Before sowing the seed it should be 
steeped for six or eight hours in lukewarm water or milk. The seeds 
should be sown thinly in pots or pans, taking care that the seed is at least 
2 inches below the surface of the soil. The pots should then be placed in a 
warm greenhouse or pit, where the temperature would range from 45° to 60°. 
As soon as the young seedlings appear they should be potted singly in small 
60-pots, and placed in a close pit or frame for a week or two till established 
in their fresh quarters. They should then receive the same treatment as 
greenhouse plants; but after they have become strong enough to bear it, 
they will require abundance of water. 


SYRINGING GERANIUMS—LANKY SpxciMENS (Agnes).—Do not syringe 
Geraniums and Pelargoniums at all in these cold, cloudy, frosty mornings— 
that is to say, if you have excluded frost. In fine sunny weather you may 
syringe Scarlet Geraniums if you like; but no Pelargoniums, florist or 
fancy, should meet the sun with wet foliage—it is a, fruitful source of spot, 
&c. The damp will do no harm to the Vines that will now, we presume, be 
beginning to break; but as they progressa drier atmospherein dull weather 
will be desirable, or you may have mildew, As you do not care about 
cuttings it would be as well to leave your lanky Geranium lone, and plant 
them in the centre of beds, At this early season, and with your greenhouse 
vinery, if you wished nice plants for dwarf beds, we would cut them back 
some 6 or 8 inches from the pot, as no doubt they would break well, or you 
may plant obliquely in May; but recollect what Mr. Fish said last season 
as to how such exposed stems were so much more liable to be injured by 
frost than those that stood upright in the usual way. Wethink your black 
turf or peat used for burning would be too expensive for cutting up to make 
turves for bedding plants as a substitute for pots. Some peatso sold is rather 
sweet, but a good dealis so astringent that the plants would not root well 
init. See the subject alluded to again in ‘‘ Doings of the Last Week” of 
to-day. 

Insects Destroying Fucusras (2. H.).—The insects doing this mis- 
chief are the young larvee of one of the tield bugs (Phytocoris sp.). Their 
habits are quite similar to those of the aphides, except that they do not 
breed so rapidly and remarkably. They must consequently be treated in 
the same manner as the green fly.—W. 


Apricor Spray (J. H., Todmorden).—The branches, or rather spray, of 
Moor Park Apricot which you sent have no fruit-buds on them. The wood 
is not sufliciently ripe to produce fruit-buds. We should think from their 
appearance that the trees from which they were taken had been summer- 
pruned, and that the branches you sent had grown after midsummer. This 
is often practised, and the loss of the crop to a great extent is the conse- 
quence. This plan is often resorted to for the sake of nea tness. As few as 
possible of the first shoots should be cut or stopped; they should be laid in, 
and the principal pruning should be left till the winter. A western aspect 
is more suitable, and where the re is a good circulation of air the trees 
should be planted very shallo w. The'soil most suitable for them is a strong 
loam. We shall shortly ente r more fully into the proper details necessary 
for the successful cultivation of the Apricot. We should think the trees in 
the orchard-house have not been sufficiently exposed during the past 
summer and autumn. The pot s should be placed in the most exposed 
positions after the crop of fruit has been taken from them. 


Names oF Prants (A Broadelyre Subscriber).—Apparently Begonia 
scandens, but the specimen is insufficient. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the 


Suburbs of London for the Week ending April 1st. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER, Rain 
Dare. Air. Earth. Wind. in GENERAL REMARKS. 
Ryaeieyy 2 inches, 
Max. Min. Max. Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2 ft. deep. 
Sun. 26 29.674 29.272 41 24 4) 41 N. 04 Cloudy and cold; stormy, with snow showers; frosty. 
Mon. 27 30.073 29,978 44 19 40 404 N. .00 Cloudy, with intervals of clear blue sky ; fine; sharp frost 
Tues. 28} 30.049 80.021 44 28 404 41 N.W. 00 Hoar frost; fine; overcast; snow. {at night. 
Wed. 29 80.091 29.999 46 23 40 404 Ek 14 Snow in broad flakes; depth about 2 in.; overcast; frosty at 
Thurs. 30 | 30.236 30,225 50 25 40 404 WwW. .00 | Clear; very fine; fine at night ; frosty. (night. 
Eri) 3 30,210 30.074 57 42 4l 41 S.W. 07 Fine; very fine in forenoon ; overcast; rain. 
Sat. ib 30.058 80.019 56 24 43 413 S.W.. 200 Uniformly overcast; snow-like clouds; fine; frosty. 
Mean 30.056 29.941 48.29 26.43 40.79 40.86 cncane 0.25 


STS 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 
|S 


THE APPOINTMENT OF POULTRY JUDGES. 


As no one has attempted to disprove any of the state- 
ments contained in my former letter, I think it will not be 
out of place in me to ask the members of the Poultry Club 
if they think it right, considering their rule prohibiting any 
dealer from judging, that one of the most extensive dealers 
in the country should continue to hold the office of Steward. 
In justice to the dealers excluded by this rule, this gentle- 
man ought to resign his office; and I have no doubt that he 
will immediately do so, for he must see that his continuing 
to appoint the judges is virtually a breach—it may be an 
indirect one, but it is still a breach—of the very rule he 
professes to uvhold. 

The gentleman to whom I refer is Mr. Henry Beldon, who 
advertises that himself and daughter are the owners of the 
most successful poultry-yard in the kingdom. Now, when 
it is considered that the daughter is a child—I believe not 
more than ten or twelve years old—it becomes pretty evi- 
dent that her ownership of the yard is, to say the most of 
it, merely nominal, while Mr. Beldon is the real exhibitor 
of the birds, although the catalogue often states Miss E. 
Beldon. (Z have no idea what object he has in showing in 
his daughter’s name. It is a ridiculous practice; but even 
this, like other ridiculous practices, has found its imitators). 
This circumstance is an additional reason why Mr. Beldon 


should give up his Stewardship; for, should he continue to 
hold the office, ill-natured persons may say that the reason 
why his yard is so successful is because he is one of the 
persons who appoint the judges. Now, whether such is the 
case or not, it would not be altogether pleasant, and I think 
Mr. Beldon will do well to avoid it. 

There has been a great deal said at various times about 
the best method of choosing a poultry judge, and many sug- 
gestions, both good, bad, and indifferent, have been made; 
but none worse, nor so bad by a long way, as the one now 
adopted by the Poultry Club. 

Can any one give a satisfactory reason why two or three 
interested exhibitors should appoint the judge for a show, 
numbering, perhaps, hundyeds of exhibitors, in preference 
to the gentlemen who have had all the trouble and expense 
in getting up the show, and whose interest it is to see that 
the prizes are awarded fairly, in order to secure the con- 
tinued support of the main body of exhibitors, on whom it 
may be said the society depends for its very existence? But 
I would have all committees introduce into their schedule a 
rule which I see has been wisely adopted by the Beverley 
authorities—“< That no member of the committee be allowed 
to compete for prizes.” If poultry committees would only 
appoint the judges themselves, and obstinately refuse to 
receive any suggestions on the subject from Poultry Club, 
Club steward, exhibitor, or any other person, it would be by 
far the best plan they could adopt, and the one most likely 
to inspire exhibitors with confidence, and insure a con-- 
tinuance of their support. 


: 
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With regard to Mr. Douglas there can now be only one 
opinion, when it is considered that, besides having the birds 
claimed in his name, he also received the money produced 
by the resale of the birds, minus a small amount owing to 
the purchaser for prizes.—A LookER-on. 


POULTRY AND EGG COMPANY. 


By nature Iam a timid and cautious man, and dread to 
gee my Opinion appear in print, I feel, however, I must make 


an exception in favour of Mr. Geyelin, whose interesting: 


articles on poultry-breeding, published in your valuable 
Journal, I have read with much pleasure and advantage. 
For some years past I had an idea of breeding poultry 
on a large scale, but the dread of becoming the laughing- 
stock of my neighbours in case of failure has hitherto 
deterred me from doing so. When I saw the advertisement 
in your Journal for the formation of a Poultry-breeding and 
Egg-preserving Company I determined to come up to 
London and see Mr. Geyelin, with a view to elicit full 
particulars, as I consider that such a company would, if 
formed, supply me at a trifling risk with such practical 
information as I could not expect from personal experience 
at a much greater outlay. 

Mr. Geyelin has very kindly explained to me his plans, 
his mode of keeping accounts, and feeding. In fact, 
he has given me such ample and satisfactory explanations 
that I feel in justice bound to say that if ever a plan 
appeared to me feasible it is that of Mr. Geyelin. The 
solution of the problem whether poultay can be bred as pro- 
fitably in England as on the continent is of national impor- 
tance; it behoves, therefore, all persons who take an interest 
in poultry-breeding to contribute to some extent towards 
the expense of making the experiments. 1, for one, sub- 
scribe for ten shares of £5 each, and let the result prove 
even a failure I shall still consider it a good investment, as 
it will have been the means of obtaining at least some 
valuable information; but should it, on the other hand 
prove a success, it will confer a great benefit on the country, 
There are opportunities in life which, if allowed to pass, may 
neyer present themselves again under such favourable 


man, not only willing, but able, to make the experiment on 


scientific principles, and whose statistics, if kept according | 


to the plan I have seen, will be so precise as to become 
most valuable to every poultry-breeder. If we lose this 
opportunity shall we ever have the like again ? 

In conclusion I must add that I felt very much surprised 


at Mr. Geyelin’s reply to my question whether all the shares | 


had been subscribed. I give his own words :— 

“I was induced to incur the trouble and expense of pro- 
moting the formation of this company by many gentlemen 
who offered to take some hundreds of shares, as you will 
perceive by those letters, but to be candid, I have, as yet, 
had application fora hundred shares only, although upwards 
of three hundred prospectuses have been applied for, and 
unless I receive more public support the matter must fall to 
the ground.” 

Shall it be said that Englishmen are so little enterprising 
that we prefer to purchase in foreign markets rather than 
ascertain at a trifling individual expense whether we cannot 
supply our own wants in the shape of eggs, poultry, and 
rabbits ?—A Sussex Farmer. 


SurroLk Pourrry SHow.—The Committee haye made a 
liberal prize-list this year, and augmented the number of 
classes. ‘The Brahma Pootras are divided into two classes 
—light and dark—and a silverecup is offered for the best. An 
extra silver cup is also given for a Game class. The Ham- 
burghs are this year divided into four classes—last year there 
were but two. A “Selling” class and a Pigeon class have 
also been added. The Committee, we are told, received 
high commendation from exhibitors last year for the care 


taken of the birds, and their promptness in despatching 
them home again. 


My Sitver Pueasanr laid on Sunday the 26th for the 
first time.—H. R. 


MR. DOUGLAS. 


1 sEE by your last Number that the “Timmy Exursrror” 
has at length found courage to publish his name, although 
it has been known to myself and most of the large exhi- 
tors for some time. In his last letter to you he says, that 
perhaps I shall alter somewhat in my tone after reading the ~ 
straightforward and honest letter of Sir St. George Gore. 
I still, however, maintain that I neither bought, sold, nor 
derived any benefit from the sale of the pen of birds, al- 
though the money did pass through my hands. With 
regard to Mr. Newsome’s compassion for me for lending my 
name to the purchaser of the fowls, I should be only too 
sorry not to oblige a friend, either with my name or money, 
in so simple and straightforward a transaction; and I 
only hope that my name has been too long and honourably 
known amongst true poultry-breeders and the public to be 
damaged by the insinuations of such a man as the “Timp 
Exuipiror.”—Joun Doucuas. 


[All the above may be true but it does not justify Mr. 
Douglas acting as a purchaser. No judge should purchase 
either for himself or others until after the exhibition has 
been opened to the public. } 


| PIGEON LAYING FOUR EGGS IN FOUR DAYS. 


Last Wednesday evening a hen Powter was given to me. 
She had cross-paired by accident with a Fantail. On the 
day I had her, she had laid her first egg in every sense, 
being quite a young bird. I brought her home late in the 
evening with a Powter cock, which had also been given to 
me, and with whom she paired the next day. On Friday, as 
I expected, she laid her second egg, but being in a strange 
loft and with a new mate she took no notice of the egg. This 


| L also expected would be the case; but to my surprise, on 


Saturday afternoon she laid two more eggs, one full-sized, 
but with a rough and imperfect shell, it was hard but too 
thin; the other was about the size of a sparrow’s and with 
a similar or rather worse shell than the third egg. The hen 
appears somewhat ill, though again mating, so I give her 
hempseed and Indian corn. I have kept Pigeons for up- 


| ds of a quarter of a century, but never had a similar 
circumstances. At the present moment there is a gentle- bis a y. 


case. The Powters were in a loft by themselves, so I know 
that no other bird laid any of the eggs. Does Mr. Brent 
think the hen will be iniured, and what would he advise me 
to do? I first thought of giving her loosening food, but 


| was afraid. 


I beg to thank My. Brent for his extremely kind and most 
interesting reply to my question about Fantails. That 
which he stated about the colour, and also the occasional 
imperfections seen in the colour of the eyes was quite new 
to me, and is a valuable hint in natural history. I see that 
Mr. Brent, like myself, thinks white the original colour of 
Fantails. I have had a private letter from a great breeder 
of them, who also thinks the same. I must, however, beg 
to differ from Mr. Brent, that coloured ones, if good, are, 
therefore, the more valuable. I incline to the idea that we 
should keep to the original colour in every variety in order 
to have the best and purest birds, but, of course, this is a 
matter of opinion. WittsHIRE Rector. 


Essex Pounrry Suow.—This Poultry Show is not a 
private speculation, but will be held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Essex Agricultural Association, 
and the prizes paid by the local committee, which includes 
nearly all the gentlemen of the district. In fact, the secre- 
taries guarantee the due payment of every prize. 


HIVES WITH ENTRANCES AT THE TOP. 


JIavine worked my bees on the depriving system for the 
last twenty-five years I have made my own hives, and have 
always constructed them so that the bees may enter at the 
top. ‘The advantages of this are, in my opinion, very great. 
In the first place it thoroughly ventilates the stock, and 
supplies them with a constant current of fresh air (which 
our sanitary commissioners tell us is very requisite if we 
wish to enjoy perfect health) in the easiest possible manner, 
as the cold air always sinks to the bottom, while that which 
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has been used for respiration, and is consequently impure 
&nd damp, rises to the surface, and finds easy egress. Since 
T have adopted this method I have never lost a hive, nor I 
may say a single bee, through mildew, which I think is 
something to boast of. Another advantage is, that the bees 
have not so far to carry their honey, as they invariably place 
it at the top of the combs, and it is more easy to descend 
than to ascend with a load. Again, when a swarm is placed 
in an empty hive many thousands are employed in forming 
chains for the workers to ascend and construct the combs ; 
and, although my plan does not entirely do away with the 
chains, I have always observed that a much greater number 
of bees were spared for collecting than when they have a 
bottom entrance, and I have consequently been able to put 
on my supers two or three days earlier. 

I have never in my life seen or read of this plan, but I 
have read about inverting the old bell-shaped hives contain- 
ing stocks to allow of supers being put on, and it was this 
that first suggested the idea to me; but I have a great 
objection to this plan, as it gives the bees a great deal more 
trouble to clean the hives, and it does away with the means 
of helping them, as the combs are then fast to the bottom 
instead of the top, and in course of time become clogged up 
with that dust and dirt which is always found on the bottom 
board, and which it is very necessary should be removed.— 
C. Wittrams, Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

[You appear to have originated and successfully carried 
out an idea which occurred to us, and was entertained with 
much enthusiasm some four or five-and-twenty years ago. 
In our own case, however, it never went farther than a 
sketch upon paper, and was ultimately abandoned without 


being reduced to practice, on account of the difficulty which | 
we believed the bees would find in removing their dead and | 


cleaning out their hive through an entrance at the top, as 
well as the excessive tendency to breed in supers which we 
imagined would be developed under such circumstances. 
We should be glad of a sketch and working description of 
your hive. ]} 
UNITING BEES. 

I wave two stocks of bees standing side by side which 

T should be glad to unite, if such a course is practicable 


at this season, the one in a common the other in a flat- | 


topped straw hive. This latter is a weak stock. Might 


I place the common hive over it, having previously closed | 


the apertures in its top with perforated zine, and after 
leaving the two hives in this position for about twelve hours 
remove the zinc and allow the bees to unite ?—H. T. 


[We believe the safest mode of uniting your two stocks 
would be by inverting the weak one in a pail, and standing 
the other upon it. Then blow a little smoke into the interior, 
secure the bees by winding a long cloth round the junction 
of the two hives, and rap the lower hive until its inhabitants 
ascend into and unite with the bees of the upper one. } 


VERY WEAK HIVES IN SPRING. 


Your much-esteemed correspondent Mr. S. Bevan Fox in 
his very interesting report, “My Apiary in 1864,” most 
clearly establishes the advantages of joining weak hives in 
spring. With his remarks I most heartily concur. Still 
hives are sometimes to be met with so very weak at this 
season (possibly casts or virgins of the preceding year), and 
the surviving working population so very scant, as to make 
a scarcely perceptible addition to the colony into which they 
are merged, while their valuable young queen is conse- 
quently sacrificed by such a procedure. 

In extreme cases of this nature a still better plan may be 
successfully adopted. Administer what small quantity of 
food is necessary to preserve the little band in life till the 
advent of the swarming season, drive them as soon as a 
Swarm comes off, and capture their queen, then introduce 
her to the stock whence the emigrants proceeded. The 
effect will be that breeding will thus go on uninterruptedly, 
and two prime swarms to all intents and purposes, if I may 
use the expression, be looked for from one stock the same 
season. The first swaria, if not otherwise destined, might 
with effect occupy the works of the driven weak hive. 


The foregoing operation may best be illustrated by a case 
from my own apiary. In the spring of 1863, acting on the 
best advice your excellent contributor “A DEvoNsHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER”’ could then offer me, I in vain attempted to 
strengthen the foul-breeding stock sent me by exchanging 
frames with my strong black colonies, thereby carrying con- 
tagion into my whole apiary, save one “beat-out” of the 
preceding fall in a Stewarton-hive, which fortunately escaped 
contamination, being considered too weak at the time to aid 
in the work. Finding this hive subsequently my only hope, 
I very carefully nursed it, so that by the beginning of June it 
was quite full. I then drove an artificial swarm, and having 
placed it in one of the many pure-combed frame-hives [ 
had prepared for Ligurian propagation, sent it to a distance. 

In one of the diseased black colonies was a very iertile 
favourite queen, which I was very loth to destroy; her 
formerly numerous progeny had by this time dwindled to 
the zero point, I therefore destroyed them, and by way of 
experiment set her over the “beat-out,” and the following 
day introduced her to her new subjects, who, I was gratified 
to find, welcomed her most cordially, and I saw her no more 
till, about three weeks thereafter, she most unexpectedly 
proudly emerged at the head of a very fine natural swarm, 
which, also was hived in a combed-box. Shortly after the 
artificial swarm sent forth a good virgin, which was similarly 
disposed of; and the “beat-ont” at the usual time gavea 
second, or strictly a third, swarm, hived in the same manner. 

By the Ist of August, when a second Ligurian stock 
arrived from Devonshire, it was a positive relief, so full were 
they, to make from each of the two strongest of my stocks 
artificial swarms, to be Ligurianised. By a little manage- 
ment my poor little, exclusively-sugar-fea, “ beat-out,” was 
thus multiplied into seven first-rate colonies, amply formed 
to stand over the winter had all gone well; but most un~ 
fortunately, as the readers of THE JouRNAL or HorrTicuL- 
| TURE have been already apprised, the second Ligurian colony 
| brought with it again the desolating plague, so that the 
| spring of 1864 found me beginning the world once again 
| with a single sugar-fed “ beat-out,” the gift of a friend.— 
| A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


| 


SWARMING versus STORIFYING. 


Noricrye a discussion in your valuable Journal under the 
above heading, I now make a first attempt at deseribmg my 
| bee experience, in the hope that it may prove interesting 
| enough to obtain a place in your columns. A few years ago 
I took a great fancy to possess a hive of bees, more for the 
pleasure I anticipated in studying those interesting insects 
than for any benefit likely to result from their possession. 
I was then entirely ignorant of all that pertained to bees 
and bee-keeping, and my locality being considered unsuitable 
for the pursuit, my friends endeavoured to dissuade me 
from the attempt. I may mention that I reside in the 
western suburb of Greenock, in the vicinity of several of its 
celebrated sugar refineries, happily styled by you some time 
ago. “ slaughter-houses for bees.” From the scant pasturage 
of a town neighbourhood I was afraid they might be tempted 
thither, or possibly across the Firth of Clyde to the opposite 
heathery hills of Argyllshire, in too many casesnever toreturn. 

Nothing daunted, however, I procured a prime swarm, and 
set them up in my garden, which unfortunately slopes to 
the north. I became deeply interested in my industrious 
little favourites, and watched with much pleasure during 
my leisure hours their many movements, from the advent of 
the first load of pollen in the spring to the expulsion of the 
last lazy drone in autumn. Although I reaped no honey 
harvest I most carefully fed my bees, as their necessities 
seemed to require, and by-and-by purchased a weighty straw 
skep as an addition to my stock. However, the summer 
of 1863 found me where I started—with only one stock, 
although I never destroyed any of them, and only on one 
occasion obtained a little honey. The chief cause of my 
want of success I ascribed to my stocks being weakened in 
population from swarming, their reduced numbers being 
barely adequate to gather what would sustainthem. But 
what came of the swarms? you may naturally ask. These 
generally came off in my absence during business hours ; 
and invariably, even though hived, made off to people the 
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combs of defunct colonies in the gardens of some of my neigh- | three courses for choice, but I cannot who 


bours, whose hives swarmed abundantly, but who took no 
pains to feed, allowing them to perish and be thus repeopled. 

As mentioned, I had but one hive in the summer of 1863, 
and having the good fortune to know your esteemed corre- 
spondent, “‘A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER,” I made him 
acquainted with all my misfortunes. He strongly advised 
me to order a set of improved Stewarton octagon hives, and 
keep my bees on the depriving or storifying plan, as being 
by far the most suitable in my case. I was to drive the bees 
of the old stock into one of the boxes, appropriate its contents, 
nadir with breeding-box after breeding-box as the inmates: 
required room, and not to look for any honey that year. 
From the greater earliness of the swarms in mine compared 
with my friend’s inland and later locality, he raised my hopes 
by telling me, that notwithstanding my bad start, I might 
yet turn out a most successful bee-keeper. I received the 
octagon boxes, the bars all moveable, with the neat little 
Woodbury rib, to which, as directed, my bees were speedily 
transferred and rapidly made combs, at the end of the season 
becoming a weighty stock. In the beginning of summer this 
stock was about full in all the boxes, and I much dreaded 
the escape of a swarm, when I fortunately met your corre- 
spondent one day intown. He explained that to obviate 
this and again to stimulate their exertions, I could with 
effect re-arrange the boxes, appropriate end combs, excise 
royal cells if any, and admit to a super. This operation of 
taking the boxes apart and having the immense population 
of this strong colony about my ears, I frankly owned my 
want of nerve to carry out, but he quite relieved my fears 
by kindly promising to send his man to assist me in the 
work, which he accordingly did. We got through most 
capitally, and I was put in possession of 14 lbs. of beautiful 
honey. I had the further satisfaction of seeing my bees go 
on with redoubled ardour, and the super occupied. As I saw 
it verging towards completion, I pnt on a second above the 
first (my friend haying warned me of the risk of placing an 
empty box between a full one and the stock). This too was 
taken possession of and the first removed so soon as com- 
pleted, and in like manner a third was given when the 
second was well advanced, which latter was afterwards taken 
off complete. The weather broke before the third was al- 
together filled. However, on the whole, I was highly pleased 
with the result, this one storified stock having yielded me 
68 Ibs. nett, of the finest honeycomb entirely free from either 
pollen or brood. It was my intention to have given the 
weight of the stock as it now stands, but on trying to raise 
the pile of boxes out from their octagon cover, I found it 
such a lift that I thought it prudent to leave it alone in the 
meantime. The great weight, however, augurs well for a 
repetition of the preliminary spoliation process early next 
summer, which I think a much safer procedure than encroach- 
ing on the store in the breeding portion of hives in autumn. 

My experience of the storifying process in the past season 
has been so satisfactory that I have already prepared two 
handsome octagon covers to set up as uniform with the first, 
to people which it is my intention to purchase two good 
colonies in common straw hives, transferring by means of 
frames, which I think of adopting, their entire contents, 
combs as well as bees, into the two new sets of octagon 
boxes, thereby avoiding the risk of swarming, and I hope to 
be able to report the success of my fresh attempt in the | 
coming season.—AMATEUR. 


STORE-ROOM FOR BACOW. 


Waicu of the three following positions would be the best 
for keeping six sides of bacon? I have an underground 
room, with a window opening to the garden, with a door | 
opening into a passage, which passage has a door leading 
to the garden also. I could cut aventilator through the top 
of this door so as to let a current of air through the room. 

I have some spare room in the scullery attached to the 
kitchen ; would this be a suitable place?—this is also 
underground—or would the steam from washing, &c., affect 
it? I have also a spare room at the top of the house, which 
I could devote to the purpose. Perhaps “A WuitTsHIRE 
Rzctor” could give me some advice.—A HovsrHoLpER. 


(“A Hovsgnotper,” like the late Sir Robert Peel, offers 


holly approve of 
any of the three. The second is without pe the, 


worst, the steam would be ruinous, and the room being 
underground, far from favourable. The first is better, bunt 
still underground. I should, therefore, advise ““A Houss- 
HOLDER” to try the room at the top of the house, especi 

as we haye not winter before us. Let the bacon be we 
watched, I mean frequently examined, lest the fly should 
get into it; neither let it be covered up, for then detection 
is less easy.— WILTSHIRE ReEcToR.] 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Eocs Exposep To Frost (G. H.).—There is no doubt eggs are injured by 
frost. We are unable to give you the number of degrees, but we have 
proved, to our cost, that there are frosts in May hard enough to spoil them. 
Our impression is that 6° will do it. The appearance of a frozen egg is 
that of one with the yolk and white partially mixed, and giving the latter a 
cloudy appearance, The difference, though not to the same extent, is much 
the same as in oil in warm or frosty weather. 

Dorxrxc Cock Susstrtvrev ror Cocuin Coc ( W. ¥f,).—The substitn- 
tion of the Dorking cock would, in our opinion, increase the size and 
lighten the colour of the eggs. Your next is a vexed gestion. Some will 
tell you the former influence will not cease till all the present laying of 
eggs has taken place; others will tell you the new breed begins a fortnight 
after the change. We are disposed to hold with the former opinion. Those 
who differ are as well versed as ourselves. Observe your birds narrowly, 
and act as judge between us. The Bantams may run with the large variety. 

M. pE Sora (Z. S.).—We shall be very much obliged if you will give us 
your experience more in detail. We also believe Mr. de Sera to be the 
‘poultry Mrs. Harris.’ We have sought him all over France, but without 
suceess. 

Dvucs’s Lecs Paratysep (Rowen).—There are places where the water is 
not favourable for Ducks, and we knew one where every Duck that was put 
on the pond was immediately cramped, and finally paralysed. The water 
was remarkably clear and cold. Tuis is, however, a rare case, and where 
such are frequent we are always disposed to look for want of constitution or 
improper and insufficient feeding. Put the Ducks for a time inan outhouse, 
or a pen of sorre kind, cover the floor with straw, and feed on oats put ina 
trough, with plenty of gravel. Another cause of such attacks is, that ponds 
are very often made receptacles for everything, and that poisonous matter 
getsin. Snow water disagrees with Ducks, and they have had a great deal 
of it this winter. 

Propucers or Lance Eocs (Idem).—If you do not like Spanish, the 
Créve Cceur, and La Fléche are equally good layers, and do notsit. Weare 
not sure they bear close confinement so well as the first. Their eggs are, if 
anything, larger. All hens have laid badly this year. 

Conroinc GrEse (4. W.).—We never shut up our Geese, yet they 
always lay their eggs in the house. 


Froor or PHeasantry (A. B. C.).—The floor of a Pheasant-house should, 
like that of a fowl-house, be of earth, and if covered with loose fine grave}, 
so much the better. You may put asmall box in one corner if you please, 
but both Golden and Silver prefer to scratch out a hollow and to lay there, 

Sick Piczon (H. L. C. R.).—I think you cannot do better than give your 
hen Barb, which has a rattling in her throat and watery eyes, a pill con- 
taining one grain of calomel, to be repeated ina day or two if required, 
and eae of cod liver oil made up with flour or meal, twice a-day.— 
B. P. B. 

Lark wits WEAKENED Sore (F. B.).—Your Lark, whose voice has 
become weak, seems either to have caught cold, or the hempseed has dis- 
agreed with him, probably from being too fattening. Alter his give 
him no hempseed, but cooked meat and hard-boiled egg instead, and put 
some Spanish liquorice in his water. When recorered feed on minced cheese 
and oat groats. Let him have a fresh turf as often as convenient.—B. P. B. 

CoLour or A Bee-novse (A. B, C., Hurstpierpoint).—We deem a 
stone colour the best, as tending to keep the house cool in summer. Alig’ 
ing boards should be left unpainted, but it would be well to shelter each by 
a porch, and paint these porches and their interiors of different colours for 
the better guidance of the bees. A 

Various APIARIAN Quenies (W. B. W., Stone).—Buy ‘' Bee-keeping for 
the Many,” price 4d. (free by post from this office, 5d.). Let your stocks 
swarm, and stock Stewarton hives with the swarms. These hives are likely 
to answer your purpose as well as any, but none can be absolutely relied on 
to prevent swarming in all seasons. Snowdrops and crocuses in the spring, 
borage and mignonette for the later months. ’ 

Brrs on A House Roor (A. A F.).—If sheltered as you describe, bees 
are likely to do better on the roofof your outhouse, thanin a confined court- 
yard. Buckwheat forms excellent pasturage for bees, and a few acres of it 
Would be of great advantage, It should be sown in April. 

TRANsFERRING Bees ( Beginner).—This is rather too difficult an operation 
for a beginner, but full instructions for transferring bees from a common 
hive to a frame-hive were given in No. 75, of our New Series. Drones are 
much larger than workers, and may usually be seen on the wing in 
numbers during the middle of a fine day in May, June, or July. The queen 
is seldom seen by ordinary bee-keepers. She is about on larger than 
a worker, but is less bulky, and has a longer and more pointed abdomen than 
the drone, 

Puttina Surens on Common Hives (Jersey).—Geta square platform, made 
of three-quarte:-inch wood, of sufficient size to accommodate a foll-sized super, 
and clamped to prevent warping, Cut a three-inch hole in the centre, ana 
insert three or four wood screws an inch long in the underneath side, leaving 
their heads projecting about halfan inch. Then bed this platform in mortar 
tempered with cowdung on the top of the bive, and when the mortar is set 
cut an aperture in the straw witb a sharp pen-knife, corresponding with that 
already existing in the wooden platform. This will enable you to super such 
of your hives as you may deem most suitable, upon which point, however, 
you must form your own opinion. 

SHeEr-rERD tw. Buckell).—Your best chance of obtaining a customer is 
by advertising what you have to eell. 


——EEO 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
i | Clock | 
Day.| Da: Average Temperature |®8™!2/ gun | sun | Moon | Moon | Moon's Day of 
an Week SEI TESTS Sa | near London. are Rises. | Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. We hee Year. 
Day. | Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. h. He h. re h. | ba h. ue i | any 
Lime foliates. 55.3 35.6 45.4 19 15 af5 7af6 | 27 7 2.5 (e) 1 
i Ww Whitlow Grass flowers. 55.6 | 36.6 46.1 25 13 5| 49 6 | 29) 3 | 38 «O6 16 0 45 102 
13 Ta Cherry flowers. [Born. 1857.) 55.4 | 33.7 44.5 15 10 5) 51 G)31 9; 8 6 | 17 0 29 | 103 
14 F Goop Fripay. Princess BEATRICE) 59.0 | 36.4 47,2 14 8 5] 52 6] 30 10/43 6 18 0 13 104 
15 | 8 | Red Rattle flowers. 59.8 | 37.6 | 48.7 19 4,5 )54. 6/925. 11/1194 7) )-J9 Qat.2 | 105 
16 | Sun] Easter Sunpay. 59.2 | 386.3 47,7 16 6 5] 56 6] morn./13 8 20 0 16} 106 
alt M Easter Monpay. 59.5 | 36.1 47,8 14 2 et Ht |e 9 "9 21 0 31} 107 - 
eee 


From observations taken near 
temperature 36.0°. The greatest 
fall of rain was 0.63 inch. 


ondon during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 57.79, and its night 
eat was 73° on the 14th, 1852; and the lowest cold, 20°, on the 14th, 1847; and 15th, 1852. 


The greatest 


ORCHIDS IN COOL HOUSES. 


livered by an eminent 
statesman, the following 
remark occurs: ‘‘ Beware 
of extreme men and mea- 
sures, they are not trust- 
worthy ; as a rule you will find the men with sound 
judgments taking the middle course.” This excellent 
advice appears to me to have a very wide application : 
for instance, if an advocate of the “cool system” of 
growing Orchids were to advise a temperature of say 40°, 
and another person opposed to greenhouse treatment 
were to recommend 80° as a condition to secure success, 
the probability is that 60° would be the safe course. _ 

Tt appears to me that the tendency in Orchid cultivation 
at the present time, is to go to an extreme. This “ cool 
treatment’ about which we hear so much, is, in my 
humble opinion, a dangerous experiment. I have tried 
it on the following Orchids, some of which may be 
termed representative plants, and in my case it has 
failed—Dendrobium speciosum. D. nobile, D. fimbriatum, 
D. Paxtoni, Odontoglossum grande, O. citrosmum, On- 
cidium altissimum, Brassia maculata, Trichopilia tortilis; 
and Lelia anceps. They have been subjected to a tem- 
perature of from 45° to 50° during the last eighteen 
months, and their condition is worse now than when I 
commenced the trial. On the other hand, plants of the 
same kinds as those which I have named, have been 
grown in the Orchid-house, ranging from 60° to 70°, and 
these are in excellent condition. 

That many good plants have been lost in consequence 
of too much heat having been given, I know, more espe- 
cially some of the most lovely of the rare Odontoglossums. 
These, I am certain, together with Lycaste Skinneri, and 
a few others that might be named, will grow much better 
in a cool house, but when I see long lists of valuable 
Orchids recommended to be grown in a greenhouse, I 
confess ib somewhat staggers me, as it is quite opposed 
to my experience and observation. My own impression 
is, that the number of Orchids that will grow in a green- 
house is extremely limited, and I fear that many persons 
who are now endeayourine to cultivate such plants as 
Cattleya Mossi, Lelia purpurata, and Odontoglossum 
citrosmwn, in cool houses, will at no very distant day feel 
strongly inclined to treat their advisers coolly. 

It is said by the advocates of the “cool system” in 
support of their theory. that in their native habitats ice 
is often found on Orchids that we grow in this country 
ina hot Orchid-house. Of this fact there is no doubt, 
but IT have yet to learn that an exact imitation of the 
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natural conditions by which plants are surrounded, is the 
most successful mode of growing them artificially. It is 
a well-known and remarkable fact, that many of our 
native plants, Ferns especially, thrive best when sub- 
jected to the temperature of our stoves and greenhouses. 
I should he delighted to find that the many Orchids re- 
commended for greenhouse treatment flourished in their 
cool quarters ; it would be much more comfortable and 
economical, consequently would induce many more to 
grow these beautiful objects. The experience of all 
acquainted with the subject will be invaluable, and if our 
object be to edify one another, we shall derive benefit 
from the discussion of this important subject—Brucz 
Finphay, Vanchester. 


ON FORM AND COLOUR. 


SomE months agoin a communication entitled “ A Plea 
for a Compromise,” I ventured to proffer a few remarks 
on form and colour, especially with regard to the arrange- 
ment of plants in flower gardens. The subject, I am 
aware, demands the efforts of a much abler pen than 
mine; but, if I mistake not, the contributions to THs 
JournaL or HorticuLrureE are taken by your intelligent 
readers for what they are worth. My purpose is to show 
with regard to modern flower gardening, that at least one 
important element of pleasure which exists in nature in 
endless and exquisite profusion, is entirely ignored, while 
at the same time the fundamental principles of harmony 
in colours are constantly violated. 

I do not wish to commence here an indiscriminate 
attack upon the system of massing colours in large 
gardens. Its most earnest advocates, however, must 
admit that it is a system open to grave objections, and 
fraught with danger to the true interests of horticulture. 
Of late years the end and aim of popular gardening has 
been to arrest the eye by violent and unnatural contrasts, 
effected by masses and continuous lines of positive colour, 
The result has been, too often, no harmony, no repose; 
the eye pained and wearied with the contemplation turns 
instinctively to the blue sky or fresh green turf. 

A blind man was asked what was his idea of scarlet. 
His reply was curiously suggestive. ‘It is like the blast 
of a trumpet.” Colour has its characteristics, its har- 
monies and discords, its fortes and pianissimos, its light 
and shade. The “tantarra” of the horn with its sus- 
tained and piercing monotone—its streaks of sound, if I 
may so express it, pleases us chiefly from its agreeable 
associations—the village postman, the mail coach, and 
the cover side—elsewhere it is simply unendurable. A 
single band or mass of intense scarlet—say Tom Thumb 
Geranium, is the blast of a trumpet. As we look from 
the window it assails us; if we’ enter the garden it 
impinges on the retina of the eye like the trumpet blast on 
the ear, it glares at us through the hot noon of the dog 
days, and if we gaze on it for a moment, by a well-known 
optical illusion the impression remains for a time on the 
eye, and everything is spotted with scarlet. Now edge 
this belt with yellow Calceolaria—say Aurea floribunda 
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(a very common arrangement in what are called show 
gardens), and we add another monotone, which I will com- 
pere to the scream of the clarionet. Imagine, then, reader 
with the sensitive nerve, if you can without a shudder, the 
utterance of such a diabolical yell. The nearest approach in 
nature to the scarlet of Tom Thumb that T can think of, is 
the commen Corn Poppy; but what more beautiful than the 
little “headacher”* glinting and glowing among the stalks 
of the browning Barley with a rich undergrowth of Clover 
and seeds? The Poppy leaf, however, is stained with purple 
at its base, and is crumpled in texture like the wing of a new- 
born butterfly. The mass, too, is dispersed and broken by 
‘the Barley stalks mingled with the blue and white Corn- 
flower, and blended, except in a direct line with the eye, 
into a purplish rosy bloom. 

Colour in nature is seldom, if ever, positive. Gaze around 
you in a landscape, there is not a square inch of positive 
colour. Ina flower there is a subtle gradation of tint from 
the tip to the base of the petal. In double flowers, espe- 
cially, the shadows of overlying petals and effects of trans- 
mitted light are very considerable. It is these, added to 
the charming irregularity of the petals, which give to the 
Rose its exquisite grace. Insome single flowers—the white 
- Lily for example—the depth of the convolutions renders the 
effects of the shadows and transmitted light still more 
characteristic. Now one result of what is called successful 
hybridisation has been to render colour more positive. 
Indeed the aim of the hybridiser seems to have been to 
obtain flowers of positive colour: this applies more parti- 
eularly to bedding Geraniums; we have as a result colours 
of the Tom Thumb and Frogmore class which may be called 
“the hard scarlet section,” they are a necessary conse- 
quence of the present system of massing colours, when the 
garden is appreciated chiefly from the drawing-room window 
or from the baleony of a Crystal Palace. 

One remarkable characteristic of plant-nature is the 
preponderance of green foliage; the flower is the gem, the 
foliage the massive and beautiful setting. In the parterre 
the turf serves this latter purpose to a very imperfect de- 
gree. However pleasing in some respects the fresh green 
turf, it is ill adapted to furnish the light and shade, the 
varying green tints of growing shoots, and the rich luxu- 
riance of leaf-growth, necessary for a perfect coup d’il. It 
is the intermingling of leaf and flower that gives to the 
fower-bed its most charming and interesting feature—the 
infinite play of light and shade caused by the varying height 
of flowers and leaves. Foliage, then, should not only be 


present in abundance, but the form and distinctive character | 


of the foliage should be conspicuous, and this principle should 
obtain not only in the planting of flower-beds but in the 
exhibition of specimen plants and cut flowers. The beauty 
of great masses of bloom in the Azaleas and Geraniums 
exhibited would be enhanced by the presence of a more 
adequate proportion of healthy green foliage. Cut flowers, 
too, especially Roses (and here I join issue with your able 
coadjutor “ D.,” of Deal), would suvely present a more pleas- 
ing aspect if accompanied by a spray of their own foliage, 
which is, moreover, in many instances, as characteristic as 
the flowers themselves—take, for example, Eugéne Appert, 
Lord Raglan, and Gloire de Dijon. 
congrnous, it appears to me, in these long-extended lines of 


decapitated Roses destitute of asingle green leaf. Iremem- | 


ber still the indignant feeling that filled my breast years 
ago when a boy—an old lady being solicited for a Rose, 
broke off an opening bud, and stripped it, kind soul, of every 
vestige of foliage. 

Speaking of Roses, what ugly inartistic objects are standard 
Rose trees! towering above our children’s heads, dotted 
about on their solitary spindle shanks. On their first intro- 
duction novelty and its accompanying price caused them to 
be much sought after. A noted Rosé-grower has suggested 


Tkere is something in- | 


things now grown as standards. Last year I had a plant 
of Coupe d’'Hébé so grown without the aid of the pruning- 
knife. There were at one time upwards of one hundred 
fully-expanded blooms decking its branches, which drooped 
in graceful wreaths to the ground. By the way, what Rose, 
excepting the old Cabbage, of course, is more beautiful than 
Coupe d@’Hébé? Not Comtesse de Chabrillant, certainly, in 
spite of the catalogues. It is too like a florist’s fower.— 


T. W., Harrow. 
(To be continued.) 


GENERAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
AT AMSTERDAM. 

Our earliest ideas connected with gardening associated it 
with Holland; and when we were informed that the Royal 
Netherlands Horticultural Society were making an effort, 
under the patronage of their Queen and the Prince of Orange, 
to assemble the botanists and gardeners of Europe, and to 
have at the same time an exhibition of plants, flowers, and 
fruits, and of the art productions relative to gardening, we 
hailed it as a right effort and in the right place—but let no 
one suppose that such an effort is needed to revive there a 
love of horticulture. The love of bulbous flowers is still 
there in the ascendant, as we shall hereafter particularise ; 
but more than that, a general love of gardening prevails. 
It is gardening under difficulties, for the climate and excess 
of water, both in the soil and atmosphere are ata maximum, 
yet first-rate gardening prevails. The growers of plants for 
sale are among the princes of florists and nurserymen; and 
even down to that class who live in barges throughout the 
year, their cabins are to be found adorned with flowers, and 
Tulips, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and Anemones are grown by 
them in pots placed in secure corners about the barge. 

Well, to Amsterdam, on the 5th of this current April, 
were invited 150 of the botanists and gardeners of the 


| Netherlands, 56 of France, 75 of Belgium, 1 of Switzerland, 


2 of Italy, 1 of Spain, 27 of Prussia, 7 of Austria, 3 of 
Bavaria, 3 of Hanover, 3 of Wurtemburg, 3 of Baden, 2 of 
Saxe, 2 of Luxembourg, 1 of Weimar, 6 of the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, 1 of the Electorate of Hesse, 2 of Nassau, 5 of 
Hamburg, 1 of Frankfort, 1 of Sweden and Norway, 2. of 
Denmark, 4 of Russia, 1 of Schleswig, and 12 of Great Britain. 
Of these, very few failed to attend, and, consequently, at 
noon on the day we have named, were assembled in the 
Palace of Industry nearly 300 of the most distinguished 
botanists and gardeners of Europe. It would be invidious 
to particularise even one, but whoever had the pleasure of 
being there saw assembled, we hope not for the last time, 
some of the best botanists and horticulturists of nearly 
every State in Europe. 

The President of the Royal Horticultural Society having 
addressed this assembly, they were divided into ten sections. 
To each section a certain number of the classes of plants 
and relative articles exhibited were assigned, and to which 
they were to award prizes. This was no easy task, and 
again and again had a show of hands to be taken before a 
decision could be obtained. 

The Palace of Industry, in which the exhibition was held, 
was erected in 1863 for an international exhibition of the 
same kind, but on a smaller scale as that in this country at 
Kensington; but the Netherlanders, with sounder judgment 
than usually prevails in such matters with us, erected a 
building so ornamental and so durable as to be worth pre- 
serving for similar purposes in after-years. The best idea 
we can give of itis by describing it as two conservatories 
like that in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Kensington, but more ornamented, with a gallery all round 
instead of only on one side, and with a handsome centre, 
surmounted by a lofty dome. Besides the centre nave, if 
we may so describe it, there are side aisles, and over these 


pyramidal trees; but what more simple, and beautiful, and are rooms, suitable for the supply of refreshments, committee 


eligible than a well-trained bush? ‘To be sure, they are 
only a quarter of the price, but when on their own roots 
it is well known that they produce much finer flowers. If 
standard Roses must be grown, let them grow naturally, so 
aa to shield the hideous stem; the flowers may not be qnite 
80 fine, but they are much more numérous, and a standard 
4 feet high with its branches forming a beautiful dome of 
feliage and flowers is a far more beautiful object than the 


meetings, and similar purposes. 

The floor of the nave was marked out by broad turf 
edgings, so as to represent a geometrical garden. In the 
beds thus bordered were the plants exhibited, grouped and 
arranged, and the paths among them were devoted to the 
spectators. There is a fountain in the centre of each half of 
the nave, but these rather marred the effect, for they are 
neither artistic nor powerful. 
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Our readers would take little interest in a detail of the 
names of the prizetakers, so that we shallname but few of 
them,and be more particular about the plants. We will 
pass over the general collections, because generally inferior 
to those we see at our chief London exhibitions.. The 
Azaleas were small specimens, but well bloomed, and to our 
taste spoiled by being grown as a semi-globular bunch, on 
the top of along naked stem. ‘The Roses were excellently 
bloomed, but similarly offensive by being cultivated, though 
in pots, on long, naked, four-feet stems. The Camellias were 
most excellent, and a new white one is about the largest, 
hbest-shaped, stout-petaled variety we ever saw. 


NEW PLANTS. 


Before we describe the plants exhibited, we must add our 
protest, to that of many others, at the erroneous awards 
made of many of the prizes, and we must say that they must 
not in any way be taien as a criterion of the merits of the 
various plants exhibited. 

For the prizes for twelve new plants introduced by the 
exhibitor there were four exhibitors—viz., Messrs. Linden, of 
Brussels; Veitch, of Chelsea; Ambroise Verschaffelt, of 
Ghent; and Groenewegen, of Amsterdam. 

My. Linden’s collection was composed of an Anthurium 
magnificum, very similar to, if not identical with, the An- 
thurium cordifolium sent out recently by the Royal Horti- 
eultwral Society; an Echites much in the way of nutans. 
Pranciscea Lindeniana in bloom, resembling confertiflora ; 
two Urospathas, named marmorea and maculata, with leaves 
something similar to Caladium cupreum, but not quite suffi- 
ciently developed to decide as to their merits. There were 
also Marantas. One named rosea picta, with small round 
leaves, nicely marked with red, seemed to us one of his most 
promising plants. He had also Reimijia candida, a plant 
with jasmine-like flowers, but not being open we could not 
speak as to its merits. Undoubtedly the best plant in the 
vollection is Aralia mids-de variegata, from Japan, resem- 
bling more a splendid silver tree-Ivy than any other plant. 
The leaves are about two inches in diameter, of great sub- 
stance, and beautifully variegated. 

Mr. Veitch showed his fine Maranta Veitchi, a beautiful 
new Sonerila, with leaves about three inches long and 
spotted with large pink spots; Urceolina aurea, a fine bulbous 
plant, with yellow flowers, Polystichum species, Lycopodium 
species, Schismatoglottis species, and others. 

Mr. A. Verschaffelt showed in his collection a splendid 
Fern, named Cibotium regale. This is a greenhouse kind, 
and its fine fronds, which measure eight or nine feet in 
length, were much admired. This variety forms a stem of 
five or six feet high, when the fronds are proportionately 
large. He had also a new stove Palm, named Verschaffeltia 
splendida by Mr. Wendland, of Hanover, (being a new 
genus), which was also much admired; but it will evidently 
require a large house, being a strong grower. We noticed also 
in the collection two new kinds of Amaranthus, with leaves 
of the colour of Amaranthus melancholicus ruber, but very 
much smaller. The plants are apparently very easily culti- 
vated, but we do not think they will ever be very useful for 
decoration. There was also a curious Dracena, a seedling, 
havine evidently the same character as Dracena indivisa, 
but the foliage was of a bright bronzy hue and had a very nice 
effect. The collection was made up with two variegated 
Smilaxes, a Dieffenbachia gigantea, with the stem spotted 
like D. grandis, but having also the leaves spotted with 
white; a Marattia jacarandefolia, Maranta splendida, &c., 
but not calling for any particular notice. 

Mr. Groenewegen’s plants were much smaller, and some 
not quite fully developed, and except a variegated Saccharum 
officinarum, from Japan, which has the leaves more or less 
striped with white, this collection did not contain anything 
of very striking merit. if 

For plants introduced before 1864 Mr. Linden and Mr. A. 
Verschaffelt again competed, and also Mr. J. Verschatftelt, of 
Ghent. ‘Ihe former had in duplicate nearly all the plants 
already named in the first section, and also a variety of 
Dendrobium nobile, with flowers of a pure white ground ; 
Coccocypselum metallicum, a trailing plant, having the 
leaves completely bronzed ; Alocasia singaporense, a strong 
form of Caladium Veitchii; Sauranja sarapiguensis, a plant 
with large red leaves, which will probably make a fine out- 
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door decorative plant, being similar in habit to Wigandia 
caracasana; Spherogyne cinnamomea, Cissus amazonicus, 
Crescentia Liboniana—the three latter of which we have 
seen in London before. Mr. Verschaffelt had plants of 
Agave Schidigera var. ignescens, a fine-looking variety ; 
Japanese variegated Camellia, Draczena Cooperi, a variegated 
Conoclinium, Prumnopytis elegans, &e. 

Mr. A. Verschaffelt had many of the plants similar to 
those described before, and also Aralia Sieboldi reticulata ; 
several fine Japanese Acers, including sanguineum, which 
is in the way of japonicum polymorphum and Frederici 
Guiliemi, with variegated foliage; Agave hystrix, from Cali- 
fornia; a variegated Ardisia from Japan; Achyranthes Ver- 
schaffelti, &e. 

For six new plants introduced by the exhibitor there were 
two collections of plants from Mr. Groenewegen, comprising 
Phyllogathis rotundifolius, Jambosa species, Aglaonema 
oblongifolium, Symphonium divaricatum, a form of Caladium 
Veitehii, Cycas pandanifolia, Medinilla farinosa, Nephela- 
phyllum tenuifolium, much in the way of N. pulchrum, but 
with smaller and more deeply coloured leayes. The other 
plants do not require any particular notice. 

In the section for three new plants, there were no prizes 
awarded, the only plants shown being three Begonias, with 
reddish crimson foliage and white flowers, but which are 
certainly not at present to be looked on as any improvement 
to already well-known kinds. 

In the section for one new plant in flower, introduced by 
the exhibitor, there were seven plants offered for competi- 
tion. Three came from Mr. Veitch, of Chelsea; Franciscea 
Lindeniana from Mr. Linden; Siphocampylus species, we 
believe from Leyden Botanic Gardens ; Tillandsia thyrsoidea 
from Utrecht; and the new Abutilon from Mr. A, Ver- 
schaffelt. It is quite certain that in this instance the 
prize was given to the worst plant of all—viz., the Tillandsia, 
which, we believe, is a very old plant, and, besides, is orna- 
mental neither in flower nor foliage. 

Mr. Veitch’s three plants were his two new seedling Rho- 
dodendrons, named respectively Princess Alexandra and 
Princess Helena, and another unnamed kind ; and how the 
jury could have overlooked these and the other much finer 
plants than the Tillandsia is incomprehensible. The second 
prize was given to the Abutilon of Mr. A. Verschaffelt. 

In the section for a new plant notin flower, and not yet 
for sale, there were nine competitors; and here again we 
must totally disagree with the awards made. ‘The first 
prize was given to a plant from the Leyden Botanic Gardens 
—Cyrtandra bicolor, a Gesneraceous-looking plant, with 
leaves about 5 inches long, and of a glossy brenzy hue, but 
certainly as a plant remarkable for its beauty of foliage not 
to be compared with others4n this class. Mr. Veitch came 
second with Maranta Veitchi; and the other plants exhibited 
were Aralia Sieboldi foliis reticulatis from Mr. A. Verschaffelt, 
a fine plant from Japan; Yucca aloifolia filamentosa, a new 
variety imported last year from South America by Mr. J. 
Verschaffelt, who also exhibited Agave Schidereana ignescens 
in this class; Rhopala nobilis from Mr. Linden; and Cha- 
merops humilis foliis aureo-variegatis from Mr. Vervaene, 
of Ghent. This is a seedling raised two years since, and 
the leaves are slightly striped with bright yellow markings, 
which are, however, at present hardly sufficiently developed 
to enable one to judge fully as to the merits of the plant. 

In the class for collection of bulbous and tuberous plants 
in bloom, Tulips and Crocuses excepted, we observed some 
fine Fritillarias, Iris herbacea pumila violacea, a dwarf 
variety of the colour of the Neapolitan Violet; also Iris 
reticulata, Sprekelia formosissima, Lilium auratum, Lilium 
Feu Korman, and many other plants not particularly in- 
teresting, a good specimen of Imantophyllum miniatum, 
and some nice dwarf Amaryllis. 

In the class for collections of twenty-five Amaryllis for 
nurserymen were some of the finest varieties we have ever 
seen, particularly Fidelio, Johanna Catharina, and Jean 
Paul. 

In the classes containing the Hyacinths in pots there 
were many good specimens; but they were by no means so 
fine as those exhibited in London by Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son, and Mr. W. Paul. The sorts were the sama as we 
usually receive from Holland. 

For the best new single Hyacinth not yet in commeree, 
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the first prize was given to a good black variety, and the 
second prize to a very inferior blue one. 

The first prize for the best new double Hyacinth was 
awarded to No. 295, a dirty white variety, so utterly wretched, 
that how the Jury could possibly have awarded it we are at 
a loss to understand. The second prize went to No. 66, 
a semi-double red, of good colour, but also a very poor flower. 

We were much disappointed with the Hyacinths shown in 
these two classes, as there were none worth introducing 
into England. 

In the class for collections of 100 pots of Single Tulips; 
seventy-five varieties, three plants in a pot, the first and 
second prizes were given by lot to the two collections, 
as they were considered by the Jury of equal merit; 
but we considered that exhibited by Messrs. Byvoet as 
decidedly the hest. The sorts were very good, but they 
were none bloomed so fine as we see them at the shows in 
England. Proserpine, Roi Pepin, Vermilion Brilliant, Cottage 
Maid, Keizerkroon, Grootmeaster van Maltha, Standard 
Royal, Rose Gris de lin, Geele Prins, Globe de Rigaut, and 
Beauté Frappante were amongst those that struck us as 
being the most desirable. 

In the class for Late Tulips the plants were well grown, 
considering the great difficulty there is in forcing them. 
The Tulips were planted three bulbs in each pot, and occu- 
pied about 60 yards of staging, there being over 4000 bulbs 
exhibited. 2 

In the class for 200 pots of Crocuses, five plants in each, 
and at least fifty varieties, there were three fine collections 
shown, containing many new and fine varieties. 

The Hyacinths exhibited in glasses were all well crown, 
certainly superior to any we have seen grown in England 
in the same way; and as the Hyacinth requires from five 
to six years to raise flowering bulbs from seed, and then 
many years more before a sufficient stock of any sort can 
be produced for sale, there is little prospect of many new 
good sorts for some years to come. ‘The growers are now 
quite alive to the necessity of improving the sorts by hy- 
bridisation, but the result of their labours cannot be ascer- 
tained for a long time. The Hyacinths were staged from 
five to six rows deep, and occupied a space of about 80 yards, 
and the general effect was pleasing, there being altogether 
about 2000 bulbs exhibited. 

We add a list of the Hyacinths bloomed in glasses, to 
show our readers what can be accomplished in this mode 
of cultivating them :—La Belle Blancheuse, white; Agnes, 
pink; Lord Wellington, French white; Parelbod, pale 
blue; Alba Superbissima, white; Louis Napoleon, crimson; 
Madame Marmont, white shaded with pale blue; Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, French white; Van Speyk, pale blue ; Emmeline, 
pale pink; Lord Anson, French white; Rouge éclattante, 
crimson; Lady Franklin, pale pink; Prince Albert, dark 
violet; Tubiflora, French white; Cynthia, pale crimson ; 
Heroine, straw colour; Willhelm de Ersk, pale violet; 
Mirandoline, white; La Prophéte, pale pink, dark centre; 
Charles Dickens, blue; Von Schiller, dark pink; Grand 
Lilas, pale lilac; La Tour d’Auvergne, ivory white; General 
Havelock, dark purple; Conquest, straw; Dame du Lae, 
pink; Mammoth, white; Prince Albert, dark purple; 
Garrick, dark blue; Prins van Waterloo, white; La Reine 
de Jacinthes, rosy crimson; Emma Levray, dark straw; 
Haydn, dark lilac; Noble par Mérite, pink; Couronne de 
Celle, pale blue; Solfaterre, pink; Grandeur i Merveille, 
French white; Grande Vidette; pale porcelain blue; 
L’Uniqne, dark lilac; Grande Vidette, white; Amy, rosy 
pink; Ida, pale straw; Argus, violet, with white centre; 
Alba Maxima, white; Macaulay, pink; Von Humboldt, 
darkest purple; Jaune Supréme, straw; and Orondates, 
pale porcelain blue. 

The best of the Hyacinths were— 

Double 
Napoleon, Ornement de la Nature, Lord Wellington. 

Dowble Blue.—Van Speyk, Garrick, Laurens Koster, Blocks- 
berg, Comte de St. Priest, Madame Marmont. 

Double White.—La Tour a’ Auvergne, Prins Van Waterloo, 
La Vestale, Sir Bulwer Lytton. 

Single Reds.—Macaulay, Yon Schiller, Ampbion, Mons. 
Faesch, Le Prophéte, Victoria Alexandrina, Solfaterre, Robert 
Steiger, Cavaignac, Milton, La Dame du Lav, Cosmos, 
Princess Clothilde, Princess Charlotte. 


teds.— Noble par Mérite, Susannah Maria, Louis | 


Single Blue.—Grand Lilas, Grande Vidette, Marie, General 
Havelock, Prince Albert, Charles Dickens, Orondates, Baron 
Von Tuyll, General Lauriston, Mimosa, La Nuit, Uncle 
Tom, Argus, Pieneman, Admiral Coligny, Nimrod. 

Single Mauve-—L’Honneur d’Overeen, Haydn, Psyche, 
L’Uniqnue. 

. Se Yellow.—Ida, Professor Blume, Koning Van Hol- 
and. 

Single White——Alba Maxima, Mont Blanc, Grandeur 4 
Merveille, Grande Vidette, Seraphine, Gigantea, Snowball, 
Queen of Netherlands, Elfrida, Cloche magnifique, Mam- 
moth, Nimrod. 

ORCHIDS. 

M. Linden, of Brussels, sent a well-grown collection of 
fifteen: this was awarded the first prize, and contained the 
very rare Vanda Cathcartii with five flowers well expanded. 
It is much to be regretted that this valuable plant should 
be so very rare. This plant was imported by M. Linden 
along with Vanda Gibbertii from Assam. A good represen- 
tation of Vanda Catheartii is to be found in Hooker's ‘‘ Hima- 
layan Plants.” ‘his collection also contained Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum with eight flowers, Ada aurantiaca, Brassavola 
glauca, five flowers, Miltonia cuneata, not so well known as 
it deserves to be, four varieties of Vanda tricolor, two of 
Phalenopsis, &e. 

M. Ambroise Verschaffelt, of Ghent, took the first prize for 
a collection of ten Orchids, comprising, amongst others, the 
rare Brassavola Digbyana finely in bloom, Cypripedium vil- 
losum and hirsutissimum, Phalenopsis grandiflora, Schiller- 
iana, and amabilis, Dendrobium albo-sanguineum, a fine 
strong plant, Cattleya Trianwi, pale variety. 

Cypripedium villosum, with sixteen, flowers, from M. de 
Cannaert d’Harmale, took the first prize. Vanda tricolor, 
from M. Meulman, second for the best Orchid in flower. 


FRUITS. 


Of Fruits there were several large collections, some of 
which contained a great variety of sorts, particularly of 
Apples that are unknown among us. The Apples that ap- 
peared to be in the best state of preservation were Court- 
Pendu-Plat, with which we are all familiar; Court-Pendu- 
Noir, a variety similar in shape to the former, but entirely 
of a dark mahogany colour; Reinette Montre, a good 
solid Apple, that keeps well, and is not unlike onr Rymer, 
but more ribbed and puckered round the eye, as much so as 
the Calville Blanche. In the collection of 603 we observed 
a very handsome variety; it is of the size and shape of the 
Winter Pearmain, figured in the “ British Pomology,” and of 
a very brilliant orange-scarlet colour, with here and there 
broad broken bands of yellow. Some of the fruit were not 
so conical as others, and more like the Golden Reinette in 
shape. It is a fine, solid, and good keeping Apple. The 
name attached to it was La Bonne. In the same collection, 
we saw the same variety, under the name of Pomme Corail. 
Pomme de Chitaigne is also a good keeper, and a handsome 
conical Apple. There were some good specimens of Calville 
Blanche in almost all the collections, and in some cases, 
there were special exhibitions of that variety. Zoete Veen 
is a small flat Apple, about the size and shape of a Pomme 
d Api; but a good deal covered with russet. It keeps well, 
and is an ornamental little Apple for the dessert; but 
the flavour is sweet and mawkish. Mére de Ménage we 
found under the name of Napoleon. A good number indi- 
cated an English origin; but it must have been a long time 
ago, for we have no such sorts now as Engel’s Bellefleur. 
There was a large firm-looking Apple, with every indication 
of being an excellent sort, either for dessert or kitchen use. 
It is larze, and with angular conical shape, and a great 
open eye like Blenheim Pippin. It is called Dubbelde Wyker 
Pippe. We were struck with a handsome medium-sized fruit, 
an improvement in size on Pearson’s Plate, and not unlike 
it in appearance. The flesh is tender, yellowish, and richly 
flavoured. It is a fine, dessert Apple, and is now (April 7) 
perfectly firm and solid, showing no appearance of shrivel- 
ling. It is a pretty Apple, and is called Pepperappel. Its 
shape is short cylindrical, flat on the crown, and with a 
large closed eye. ‘I’his was exhibited by 116. In the 
Reinette de Montbron we recognised our Cockle Pippin, of 
which the specimen was very good. Adams’ Pearmain were 
also excellent. There were some splendid dishes of Golden 
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Pippin, as fresh and golden as ever they could have been in There was also a pagoda-shaped pigeonry with a pheasantry 
the-days of John Evelyn, and looking defiance at Mr. T. A. | beneath, painted to imitate cane, and suitable for placing 
Knight's theory of degeneration. In Rambour Rouge we | in, and moving to, any part of pleasure grounds. 
recognised Norfolk Beefing. Zoete Winter Piplingis of the} One maker had what he termed ‘a revolving shovel.’ 
sizeand shape of Court-Pendu-Plat, but green, and with an | It is really nine broad hoes fixed on a ravolving axis, and 
orange cheek; the flesh is tender and sweet, with somewhat | pushed or dragged by means of a stont five-feet handle. 
of the Newtown Pippin character about it ; this we observed | We should call it “a revolving surface-stirrer,” and, in light 
in the collection of H. J. de Greeve, of Amsterdam. soils, or garden soil of ordinary loam, we have no doubt it 
. i is an effective and rapid-doing implement. 

serait BOUQUETS: | The flower-pots of one manufacturer were very ornamental. 

These were by far the most attractive feature of the} The earth bakes of a dark olive colour, and the raised 
Exhibition, aud we never looked upon anything more brilliant | trophies on their sides were bold and artistic. The edges of 
or more tasteful. A table 60 feet long and 9 feet wide, | the pots, instead of the usual monotonous sansage-form, 
covered with white, had a row of table bouquets down its | were cnt in large half-diamonds. Some were circular, others 
eentre, and two rows of hand bouquets and wreaths on each | were of angled forms. 
side, and there were not more than two or three which did| An apple and pear gatherer exhibited for tall standard 
not display exquisite taste. } trees is much more effective and less liable to be out of 

Wedding Bouguets.—The first prize was given to W. A. | order than the usual averruncators, as they are sometimes 
Zaline. Their outer row was white Camellias, second row | called. It is a pole with a wire cup fixed by a socket to its 
white Lilac, third white Azalea, fourth Orange blossom, | top, and the edges of the cup toothed like the daisy-rake, 
centre one white Camellia. A slight sprinkling of green | which readily divides the stalk of the fruit to be gathered. 
foliace was among the Lilac and Orange blossoms. A deep| Several kinds of garden labels were exhibited, but none 
lace encircled the whole. novel, and we know that of the old ones none excel zine, 

Centre Pieces for Dinner Table —The first prize went to A. | written upon by a proper ink. But there was a little 

The centre piece was what we might call Miss | machine exhibited by Ernst Metz, of Erfurt, for the stampimg 

March’s design ; the dish at the base was filled with Pansies; | ficures on thin leaden tallies, which was a novel application 
the stem was wreathed with the Golden-veined Japan | of one of the machines for stamping’on paper. The figures 
Honeysuckle, and the top dish was filled with deep crimson | 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, are in a row fixed im the foot of the 
Roses, well relieved by their healthy green foliage. One of | little machine; the strip of lead to be stamped is placed over 
the side pieces was a porcelain sarcophagus of an oblong | the desired figure, and a slisht blow on an iron handle, the 
Square form, beautifully ornamented, and filled with Roses | surface of which extends along the row of figures, gives the 
paler than those in the centre piece, and equally well | required impression. 
relieved with foliase. The second side piece was atureen-| The Exhibition was opened on the 7th to the public, and 
shaped vase of porcelain of an oval form, filled with Orchids, | was well throneed by gentlemen, but the ladies were very 
Cypripediums, and other rare plants, and with a fringe of | few, and, to our English notions, singularly deficient in 
bmeht green moss. This was incongruous, both the side} handsome costume. Our floral fétes are celebrated for their 
Pieces should have been alike, and if both had been like the | attendance of beautiful, gracefully-dressed women; but the 
first side piece the three would have been most effective | Netherlands’ ladies, perhaps exercising a sound discretion, 
table bouquets. avoid being compared with the flowers. 

Table Bouquets—We do not see the distinction between 
a class and the preceding, and most certainly the three 

uquets to which were awarded the first prize in this class 
were the most effective exhibited, and ta suited for the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
centre of a dinner table. It was to G. Vanden Bere. The} Froran Cosmmrres, April 4th—An increasing interest 
centre piece was a solid, cut glass shaft, 2 feet hich, and the | seems to be taken inthese meetings. Associated as they now 
dish at the top had a pyramidal-shaped bouquet, formed | are with the scientific purposes of the Society, we may look 
of Amaryllis, Chinese Primulas, Abutilons, Roses, Epacrises | forward to the enjoyment of many agreeable and profitably- 
Metrosideros, Azaleas, Camellias, and the summit was a plume | spent hours on the days on which these meetings are held. 
of Dracena leaves; the whole relieved with fronds of various | Few, if any, of the older Fellows of the Society can remem- 
Ferns. The two side pieces were of similar form to the ber a more beautiful exhibdition, even in the most prosperous 
centre, but lower, and filled similarly. days of the Regent Street gatherings, than was to be seen 

Baitroom Bouqueis—The first prize to M. G. Moens, | on Tuesday last, at the Gardens at South Kensinston. It 
Antwerp. These were of red and white Camellias, set, as it | is most gratifyine to find that the spirit of horticulture 
Were, amone single flowers of a pale blue Hyacinth, and | still exists, and that its late ominous symptoms of decay 
fringed with fronds of Maiden-hair and other Ferns. have vanished ; and we earnestly hope that every Fellow will 

All the hand bouquets were fully 15 inches in diameter, | do the best in his or her power to impart fresh and con- 
and we will take this opportunity of recording onr depreca- | tinued vigour to all the procesdings of the Society. 


tion of such an excessive size. It is an inexensable excess, The following plants received certificates, Mr. Veitch 
and a lady with such a sheaf of fowers seems encumbered | exhibiting a large collection of plants. A first-class certifi- 
by it. cate was awarded to Maranta Veitchii, a plant with beauti- 
We have some notes upon the wreaths, but must postpone | ful foliage, the leaves marbled, shaded green. A special cer- 
publishing them until a future opportunity. tifieate was awarded to a group oi Anthurium Schertzeri- 
anum, neatly arranged in a basket, as being a specimen of 

SHEE USS INS .| high cultivation; and a special certificate was also awarded 


In the galleries were arranged the implements, garden | for the general collection in which there were many valuable 

» books on botany and gardening, ornamental figures, | and well-grown specimens; a basket of young plants of 

and fruits. Azalea Stella was very conspicuous; Azalea Mercury, a rosy 
The zine work, bronzed, was very effective, and creditable | lilac fower of good form, a very promising variety, which 
to Mr. ————, of Amsterdam, the manufacturer. The | was requested to be seen again; of Hoteia japonica, once 
flower-baskets, with stands within them on which to eleyate | known as Spirea japonica, four well-srown plants were 
the pots to various heights, were very elesant. exhibited in full flower. This plant was sent to prove its 
iron work, M. Lebrun, of Brussels, and some other | value as an early-forcing flower most useful for table-decora- 
Manufacturers, exhibited many articles deserving not only | tion, or for cutting for bouquets; Dendrobium macrophyl- 
Praise, butpurchase. Especially so were the garden chairs, | lum, emitting the most powerful scent of Rhubarb—this 
with seats and backs formed of arched iron laths, very soft | plant when it produces more vigorous spikes of flowers will 
Gf iron admits of such description) by being elastic, with | be a first-rate Orchid. Several other Orchids of great beauty 
stools to match, to keep the feet of the sitter from resting | were to be seen in this collection. We also noticed a Pe- 
on the ground. The Swiss bird cages were also very lizht | peromia species, Rhododendron Princess Helena, &c. Mr. 
and artistic, and, if anything, would tend to reconcile the | Veitch also exhibited for Mr. Maxwell, two small plants of a 
prisoner to his confinement. | variegated Cineraria maritima. The sombre grey tint of 
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the foliage of this plant was not much enlivened by its white 
variegation. 

Messrs. Backhouse, York, received a first-class certificate 
for a new bright blue Hepatica angulosa, the flowers and 
foliage much larger than the usual form; and for Phycella 
sp. (Hippeastrum?), with small, intensely bright orange 
and scarlet flowers, valuable for hybridising purposes. 

Mr. Bull exhibited several new and rare plants, the gem 
of his collection, and, indeed, of the whole Exhibition, was 
a superb specimen of Bertolonia margaritacea. This plant 


is one of Mr. Weir's collecting, some few plants of which. 


were ballotted for a few years ago, and we regret to learn 
that nearly all have been lost. As a fine-foliaged plant it 
cannot be surpassed; requiring the greatest care and the 
protection of a stove it must remain scarce for some time. 
A special certificate was awarded for this fine specimen, 
which had received a first-class certificate in 1862. Poly- 
stichum ordinatum, also from Mr. Bull, had a second-class 
certificate, and from the same exhibitor came Acrophorus va- 
riegatus ; Aralia heteromorpha, with various forms of leaves ; 
Cupania undulata, requested to be seenagain; two seedling 
Petunias, Polygonatum verticillatum argenteo-striatum, a 
most beautiful variegated form of Solomon’s Seal, exhibited 
in 1862, by Mr. Standish, as P. oppositifolium, when it was 
awarded a first-class certificate; Polygonatum verticilla- 
tum aureo-striatum, the plant too small for determining its 
merits ; and Adiantum robustum with one frond. Mr. Bull’s 
collection contained fine specimens of Camellias, Imanto- 
phyllum, &c., and received a special certificate. 

J. J. Blandy, Esq., sent two large boxes of cut Camellias ; 
some ent specimens of a dull red Camellia with a blue me- 
tallic tint, supposed to be an Italian variety, but the name 
could not be ascertained ; also some cut specimens of Salvia 
Regla, with bright scarlet spikes of medium-sized flowers, 
useful as a decorative plant. The seeds of this Salvia were 
sent to the Society by their collector, Mr. Hartweg, twenty- 
five years ago, and was considered one of the good things 
of former days. Mr. Pilcher, gardener to 8. Rucker, Esq., 
sent several valuable Orchids. First-class certificates were 
awarded to Cypripedium concolor, a new and distinct form 
of this genus, a dwarf-growing plant, pale yellow flowers, 
minutely spotted, with broad oblong wings ; Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum, one of Mr. Weir’s collecting, dull yellow 
flowers with large brownish markings; Chytroglossum ma- 
nic#-leonis, a miniature form of Orchid, both rare and new, 
bearing a graceful little spike of greenish flowers, the wings 
strongly marked with white lobes: this plant received a 
certificate as a botanical curiosity. John Day, Esq., sent 
sevéral fine Orchids, and first-class certificates were awarded 
to Oncidium amictum, Odontoglossum gloriosum, very hand- 
some and worthy of its name; also Dendrobium lituiflorum, 
which received a first-class certificate in 1863. Among the 
collection were Leptotes tenuis, Brazil, with singular Kush- 
like foliage, and an Orchid from Assam with brown and 
yellow flowers on an erect spike, very distinct, and appa- 
rently not known. Mr. Jay, Norwich, sent a seedling Cine- 
raria, Queen of the Beauties; and Mr. Williams, Holloway, 
received a first-class certificate for Colocasia longiloba, the 
white stem beautifully marked with fine black lines, a dis- 
tinct variety in this numerous and variously-named family. 
Mr. Williams also sent Phalenopsis amabilis, a distinct and 
fine variety, dark spotted centre, and very dark green foliage, 
the flowers more circular in the outline than the usual form ; 
and an Azalea, Alexandra, a white flower with too green a 
centre. A special certificate was awarded for the general 
collection, which contained fine specimens of Yucca filamen- 
tosa variegata, Pandanus reflexus, Dasylirion acrotrichum, 
Hemerocallis Kwanzo flore pleno, Pandanus elegantissimus, 
and Xanthorrhea australis. Mr. Turnersent cut specimens 
of two splendid new Hybrid Perpetual Roses, both of first- 
raté quality, Pierre Notting and Madame Victor Verdier. 

W. W. Saunders, Esq., again contributed Jargely from his 
valuable collection of plants. T'irst-class certificates were 
awarded to Miconia flammea, one of Mr. Weir’s plants, fine 
handsome foliage; Cinchona nobilis, an interesting medical 
plant, and one of those from which quinine is prepared, 
which we regret (though doubtless unintentionally), was 
not taken notice of. Pelargonium filipendulifolium, with 
very curious, long, cut leaves, most useful for covering 
hanging-baskets, was awarded a special certificate. Among 


other curious plants in Mr. Saunders’s collection was a spe- 
cimen of Dorstenia from Old Calabar, with sin green 
inflorescence. Mr. Hooper sent a seedling Amaryllis Hooperi, 
as good as Amaryllis Sweetii, which it too much resembled. 

Mr. Salter, Hammersmith, exhibited six pots of Convallaria 
multiflora variegata, for which a special certificate was 
awarded. We cannot speak too highly of this beautifully 
variegated form of the Lily of the Valley; there is an ele- 
gance in the white-lined variegation peculiar to itself. This 
ornamental-foliaged plant should be in every collection. 
Messrs. Cutbush sent fine collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and Narcissi, each of which received a special certificate. 
Messrs. Cutbush also sent three pots of well-grown forced 
Solomon’s Seal, and three new Hyacinths of 1865—Hovarth, 
a single shaded rose with white centre, a very promising 
variety, taking the place among the reds which Argus does 
among the blues; Cuvier, a fine, single, deep, shaded blue, 
very good—first-class certificate; and La Franeaise, a single 
white faintly tinted with pink, a very fine spike with large 
bells—first-class certificate. Among the novelties of the 
day we noticed a table liberally supplied by the Council 
with refreshment for the members of the Committees, which 
was most gratefully accepted by them. 

Fruir Commirrer.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair. Although prizes were offered for dessert Pears, 
dessert and kitchen Apples, and forced Strawberries, the 
subjects for examination were very limited. Mr. Ruffett, 
gardener to Viscount Palmerston, had a first-class certifi- 
cate for the following Apples—viz., Ashmead’s Kernel, very 
good, Claygate Pearmain, Pearson’s Plate, not so flat as 
usual, Old Nonpareil, perhaps the best flavoured of those 
exhibited, Golden Harvey, and Sturmer Pippin ; in addition 
to which he had fine examples of Scarlet Nonpareil and 
Grange’s Pearmain. To Mr. Cox, gardener to W. Wells, Esq., 
Redleaf, a second-class certificate was awarded. Among 
his collection were Fornsosa Pippin, Nonpareil, Court of 
Wick, Russet Nonpareil, Ribston Pippin, Hampshire Yellow, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Scarlet Pearmain, besides which there were 
Brabant Bellefleur, a kitchen Apple, and an Apple called 
Golden Harvey, but to all appearance not that sort. 

The only exhibitor of Strawberries was Mr. A. Ingram, 
gardener to J. J. Blandy, Esq., Reading, who had a good 
dish of Keens’ Seedling, for which he received a first-class 
certificate, and he likewise contributed a dish of Ne Plus 
Meuris Pears. A special certificate was awarded to Mr. 
Chapman, gardener to His Highness Halim Pacha, Shoo- 
brah Palace, Cairo, for a small collection of fruit, consisting 
of two large and fine seedling Lemons; a large, round, 
and somewhat flattened Orange of a deep reddish orange 
colour; a green and white speckled fruit; and two kinds 
of Nuts brought from Upper Egypt by Mehemet Ali, but 
what these iruits were neither Mr. Chapman nor any of the 
Committee conld determine. 
leaved Kidney and Early Handsworth Potatoes planted in 
the end of last’ November, and taken up in the beginning of 
February this year. The Potato, Mr. Chapman observed in 
a letter to the Committee, was not cultivated in Egypt, but 
from the specimens sent, which were very clean, healthy, 
and well grown, there could be no doubt that it might be 
successfully grown in that country. 


A screnTiFic meeting was held on the same day as the 
above Committees, J. J. Blandy, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman regretted to inform the meeting, that in 
consequence of illness, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley was unable 
to attend, but the Rev. Joshua Dix, and G. F. Wilson, Bsq., 
the chairmen of the Floral and Fruit Committees, would read 
over the list of awards, and offer what remarks they might 
think necessary, after which Mr. Bateman would make some 
observations, more especially with regard to Orchids. 

Mr. Bateman regretted that Mr. Berkeley had been laid 
up, but a paper had been sent by that gentleman with re- 
ference to the Chinese Primulas exhibited at the last meet- 
ing, and which would now be read by Colonel Scott. 

In this Mr. Berkeley stated that he had at the last meet- 
ing called attention to a peculiar variety of Chinese Primrose 
in the collection of Messrs. Windebank and Kingsbury, of 
Southampton, which he had found to differ from all the 
monstrous forms described by Kramer. Each stamen was 


Mr. Chapman also sent Ash-- 
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replaced by a flower more or less perfect, the parts in some 
being like ordinary petals, in others like complete florets, in 
others again merely hollow tubes or threads... Among Pri- 
mulas, continued Mr. Berkeley, there were two forms of 
flowers, the pin-eyed and the thrum-eyed, and Mr, Darwin 
had shown that these two forms differed in fertility accord- 
ing as they were impregnated. The thrum-eyed, unless im- 
pregnated artificially, are barren, but if the pollen of the 
pin-eyed be applied to them they produce more seed than 
the pin-eyed when impregnated with the thrum-eyed. Im- 
pregnating with pin-eyed flowers was the easier mode, but 
the quantity of seeds produced was small. It would be in- 
teresting to find out whether the best flowers in a florist’s 
point of yiew came from the thrum-eyed or the pin-eyed, 
and information on that point would be desirable. 

Mr. Bateman then commenced by directing attention to 
some rare Cypripediums which were exhibited, The name 
had been given to the genus by some gallant classical 
botanist, and sienified Venus’s slipper, but he hoped Venus 
did not, like a slattern, wear her slippers down at the heels 
like all the species of this genus. Thirty years ago there 
were only two species in this country, but now there were 
twenty distinct kinds; and, having had the privilege of in- 
specting Dr. Lindley’s herbarium, he could say that it con- 
tained dried specimens of many more yet to be introduced, 
especially from South America, and which would vie in beauty 
with the very best of those which we now possessed. They 
had before them a specimen of Cypripedium hirsutissinum 
from Mr. Veitch, and one of C. Lowii, which had been intro- 
duced from Borneo by Messrs. Low of Clapton, and though 
the plant coming from Mr. Veitch was well grown, it yet 
gaye but an imperfect idea of what it would ultimately be. 
Another very interesting species to which he would now 
refer was sent home by the Rev. Mr. Parish, an Indian 
missionary, and differed from all tropical Cypripediums in 
the leaves being purple beneath and beautifully marbled 
above, while the flowers were yellow. It had been named 
concolor, and a description and plate of it would shortly 
appear in the “ Botanical Magazine.” Cypripediums were 
very easily grown, and lasted in flower for a length of time, 
and it would be very interesting for ladies and gentlemen to 
form collections of this genus alone. All of them would 
sueceed under cool treatment, and persons about to com- 
mence Orchid-growing on a small scale could not select a 
more suitable genus of this glorious tribe of plants. The 
next genus of cool Orchids which he would mention was the 
Odontoglossums. They were found growing at an elevation 
of 5000 feet in New Grenada, Mexico, and Peru, and they 
were rapidly rising in popularity and favour, and were as 
easy to manage in the climate of a warm greenhouse as any 
other Orchid. Odontoglossum Pescatorei had been in bloom 
for two months, and was likely to last for two months more, 
and he would mention that Mr. Anderson, of Meadowbank, 
had grown it with as many as a hundred flowers on a spike. 
Odontoglossum pulchellum, of which a plant was exhibited 
by Mr. Rucker, having snow white blossoms, was peculiarly 
well adapted as an ornament to ladies with dark hair or 
dark silk dresses, and it had this property, that the flowers 
might be used at half a dozen different balls or soirées, 
Odontoglossum gloriosum was another splendid species, 
found at an elevation of 9 or 10,000 feet in the Andes, 
near Bogota. It had been introduced by the Society, 
and subsequently by Messrs. Low, and wild specimens 
had sometimes a hundred flowers on a spike. A third 
species was Odontoglossum Lindleyanum, so named by Dy. 
Reichenbach in compliment to his brother Orchidist Dr. 
Lindley. It had also been received from Mr. Weir. Of 
Ceelogyne cristata a specimen was exhibited by Mr. Veitch; 
it was also capable of cool treatment, coming from the 
slopes of the Himalayas. It would remain in bloom for 
weeks, nay months, and was so easily flowered that a traffic 
Was springing up with it at Covent Gardenand Manchester. 
Its colours were white and gold, and hence it was sought 
after for bridal bouquets. Chysis bractescens presented 
the same colours, and could be used for the same purpose ; 
and still more beautiful was Phalznopsis amabilis, which 
was also before the meeting. Mr. Bateman related that 
when this Orchid was first sent over from Manilla to Messrs. 
Rollisson of Tooting, the late Duke of Devonshire was so 
struck with its beauty that he wanted to purchase it; and 


though informed that it was not for sale, would take no 
denial, but gave Messrs. Rollisson a blank cheque to fill in 
with whatever amount they valued it at, and they put down 
£100; but in consequence of the importations which had 
been made, plants of it, however, might now be had for as 
many shillings.. Dendrobium lituiflorum and the New South 
Wales Dendrobium speciosum were then referred to. The 
latter, ib was observed, was twenty years in this country 
before it flowered; and the reason of this was, that in former 
days the atmosphere of Orchid-houses was kept so warm 
and moist, that luxuriant leaf-growth was encouraged at the 
expense of flowers; but cultivators had become alive to 
the importance of a more sensible mode of treatment—only 
keep it cool, and nothing could be more easily grown, it 
would then flower as readily as the least shy-flowering of 
the race. ‘T’o any one desirous of cultivating a particular 
genus of Orchids, Dendrobium alone would furnish two hun- 
dred species. He would now notice a small box of beautiful 
cut flowers, which had just come from Mr. Day, of Totten- 
ham, among which were Dendrobium Farmeri, a Mexican 
Lycaste, a Cattleya, a Galeandra, a Leptotes, a Coloeyne, 
and Oncidium nubigenum, which produced spikes a yard long 
and grew at an elevation of 10,000 feet, in regions of snow 
and hail, and even frost, teaching the lesson that a vast 
number of Orchids could be grown in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. Before leaving Dendrobiums he must notice a 
new species, though notin flower, sent by the Rev. Mr. Parish 
to Messrs. Low, and which was called senile, being covered 
with white hairs, and being among Orchids what the Old 
Man Cactus was among that family. The flowers were 
golden yellow, and he (Mr. Bateman) had no doubt that 
it would create quite a furor in time. Mr. Bateman then 
briefly noticed the other plants shown, among which were 
Chytroglossum manicx-leonis and auratum from Brazil, and 
Hepatica angulosa from Messrs. Backhouse, the latter not 
a mere variety, but a new and (as the meeting would per- 
ceive), a very handsome species, and which, he had no 
doubt, would prove perfectly hardy, as he saw it coming 
vigorously in bloom after standing the winter in North 
Staffordshire. There was also a species of Phycella from 
Messrs. Backhouse, the orange scarlet flowers of which were 
the most brilliant colour he had ever seen in the vegetable 
kingdom, in that respect far exceeding even Lelia cinna- 
barina. Bertolonia margaritacea, which was exhibited by 
Mr. Bull, was another plant of great beauty, the foliage 
being sprinkled all over as if with pearls, on which account 
it had received its name, margaritacea. Other plants of 
interest were Polygonatum verticillatum, Mr. Bull’s Imanto- 
phyllum miniatum from Natal, a variegated-leaved Lily of 
the Valley from Mr. Salter, which was likely to be very 
popular, and Ficus Cooperi, of which the habitat was un- 
certain, but it had probably come from the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The fruit was also there, but it had not been 
ascertained whether it was poisonous or not. Though Figs 
were wholesome in general, some were poisonous ; but he 
hoped that some zealous horticulturist would come forward 
in the interest of science, and, pro bono publico, eat the Fig, 
and so settle the point. The Fruit Committee, whose duty 
it was to taste all fruits submitted to them, had wanted the 
courage to put the matter to the test. Mr. Bateman then 
brought under the notice of the meeting what were called 
branch pots. Among Orchids some grew in the clefts of 
branches, and others sent roots along the arms of trees. 
The latter would not grow in ordinary pots, and were there- 
fore kept on blocks ; but after a few years, and sometimes a 
few months, a fungus appeared which destroyed the roots, 
and it became necessary, therefore, to shift the plants to 
other blocks. With large plants this was not of much con- 
sequence, but in the case of tender Orchids the matter was 
more serious. Having a scarce Chytroglossum to remove, 
he was led to consider whether something could not be 
invented which would prevent the necessity and danger of 
reblocking so frequently, and the idea occurred to him of 
having models of branches of trees made of pottery, and 
perforated at places; and the plants which he had tried in 
such branch pots had succeeded perfectly, and he had every 
reason to believe that shifting would not be required for 
many years. It appeared, however, that the idea of em- 
ploying pottery to obviate the necessity of shifting had also 
occurred to Mr. Rucker, for on going to his place he found 
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plants growing on a drain-tile. Mz. Bateman stated that 
the blooms of the Odontoglossum pulchellum, shown by Mr. 
Rucker, and the Camellias shown by Mr. Blandy, had been 
kindly presented by these gentlemen to be ballotted for by 
the ladies present. 

With regard to the Tuesday meetings he wished to state 
that they had no connection with the Saturday shows, the 
latter were for miscellaneous plants; but to the Tuesday 
meetings anything new or curious should be sent. These, 
it had been arranged, were to take place every alternate 
Tuesday. 

The meeting, we may remark, was even more numerously 
attended than the last, and the observations made by Mr. 
Bateman were listened to with the greatest attention. 


WEEKLY Snow, Aprit 8tx.—On this occasion Mr. Bull 
contributed specimens of Drynaria musefolia, Marattia 
elegans, Dicksonia antarctica, Gleichenia flabellata, and 
Athyrium Filix-foemina sagittatum; Messrs. Lee, stands of 
cut Camellics; Mr. Ingram, gardener to Her Majesty, Frog- 
more, foreed Pinks and Roses, Asparagus, Mushrooms, 
French Beans, and two excellent Pines (Smooth and Prickly- 
leaved Cayenne); and exhibitions of the usual character 
came from Messrs. Lucking and Greeves. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the 
Princesses Helena and Louisa, and Prince Alfred, visited the 
Gardens on Thursday, the 6th inst. 


THE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S SECOND 
SPRING SHOW.—Avrit 81a. 


Tur day was lovely, with bright sunshine and a soft mild 
atmosphere, and, as if in rivalry, the Roses had put on their 
rich robes of purple and scarlet—recal colours befitting the 
queen of flowers—while the Azaleas, Hyacinths, and Tulips 
were clothed in all the magnificence of oriental attire. The 
glow of colour which the tent presented was brilliant in 
the extreme, and this, coming after the cold and cheerless 
weather which we have passed through, made it seem as if 
at one bound we had sprung from winter into summer. 

In Azaleas Mr. 'lurner of Slough, as usual, stood pre- 
eminent, his plants being covered with bloom, but haying 
just enough of foliage apparent to relieve a blaze of colour, 
which otherwise would have been overpowering. They 
consisted of Iveryana, Holfordi, Criterion, Prince Jerome, 
Flower of the Day, and Empress Eugénie. Mr. Williams of 
Holloway came next with, among others, Delecta, Countess 
of Stamford, rich salmon scarlet, Rubra plena, and Model. 
Messrs. Lane were third, and they likewise contributed 
a numerous collection, which included President Claeys, 
Madame Verschaffelt, Advance, Duke of Cambridge, and 
other recent kinds, and many others older and better known. 
Among amateurs Mr. Todman, gardener to R. Hudson, Esq., 
Clapham Common, Mr. Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Gold- 
smidt, Bart., and Mr. Young, Highgate, exhibited plants in 
good bloom, for which prizes were awarded in the order in 
which these exhibitors are named. In new kinds Mr. Turner 
was first with Mars, splendid orange scarlet, Madame A. 
Verschaffelt, pale rose bordered with white, and having 
crimgon spots, and Advance, bright rose, another fine flower. 
Messrs. Lane came next with the two last-named and Duke of 
Cambridge, a large flower, rosy crimson with violet crimson 
spots; Mr. Todman being third with Flag of Truce, the 
best of its class, Prince of Orange, a beautiful orange red of 
fine form, and Madame A. Verschaffelt. 

Of Roses, gorgeous plants in pots were furnished by Mr. 
W. Paul and Messrs. Paul & Son. Among those particularly 
noticeable were Victor Verdier with immense blooms, Sena- 
teur Vaisse, Beauty of Waltham, Jules Margottin, Mrs. 
William Paul, very rich in colour, Pierre Notting, dark red 
shaded with violet, John Hopper, Paul Delameilleray fine 
glowing colour, Le Rhone, Lord Clyde, Maurice Bernardin, 
Noisette Celine Forestier, and Teas President, Madame 
Willermoz, Rubens, Madame de St. Joseph in splendid bloom; 
Madame Damazin, with a profusion of its salmon-coloured 
blooms; and Marquise de Foucault. Equal prizes were 
awarded to both exhibitors; and for boxes containing very 
fine cut blooms of the above and numerous other varieties, 
Messrs. Paul & Son were first, and Mr. W. Paul sécond,: 


the latter receiving in addition a first-class certificate for 
the new Tea Rose Maréchal Niel, with large, deep yellow, 
delightfully fragrant flowers, a variety which will doubtless 
take a prominent position among the Roses of its class. A 
new Hybrid Perpetual, Princess Mary of Cambridge, came 
from Messrs. Paul & Son; the colour was pale pink, with a 
flush of rose in the centre. 

Hyacinths were again shown in large collections and 
in fine condition by Mr. W, Paul and Messrs. Cutbush, the 
latter also contributing fine collections of Harly Tulips and 
Narcissus ; whilst Messrs. H. G. Henderson again exhibited 
their beautiful Cyclamens. Of Cinerarias, too, there were 
good exhibitions from Messrs. Dobson and My. James, of 
Isleworth. The best were Duke of Cambridge, crimson 
self; Lord Elgin, rosy purple self; Snowflake, white with a 
dark disk ; and Miss Smith, white, with a violet blue edge 
and dark disk. Prizes were given for both the above exhi- 
bitions ; and Mr. Marcham, Hanwell, had a first-class certifi- 
cate for Lord Amberley, a large-flowered, rich, violet plum 
self. 

Miscellaneous flowering and fine-foliaged plants were exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Lee, Williams, Wheeler, and Young, and 
comprised Azaleas, Hedaromas, Hriostemon buxifolium, 
Hpacrises, Tethratheca ericefolia, Vanda tricolor, Yuccas, 
Dracwnas, Dicksonia antarctica, Cyathea Smithii, Cordyline 
indivisa, Maranta zebrina, and Pandanus javanicus varie- 
gatus. Good plants of fine-foliaged Begonias were shown 
by Mr. Young, Mr. Wheeler, and Mr. Marcham, hut did not 
present any novelty. Camellias and a collection of Dracenas 
came from Mr. Bull; also Achyranthes Verschaffelti, which 
is the same as Ivesine Herbstii, striped Polygonatum verticil- 
latum, and Bertolonia margaritacea. ‘To the latter a first- 
class certificate was given, and a similar award was made for 
Camellia Bicolor de la Reine, delicate rose edged with white, 
a very promising variety. Myr. Williams had first-class cer- 
tificates for Colocasia longiloba, described in our Floral 
Committee report, and Alsophila latebrosa, with graceful 
spreading fronds. F. J. Graham, Esq., Cranford, hkewise 
received a first-class certificate for his large-flowered Russian 
Violet, The Czar, which has been previously described, and 
to show the difference in point of size it was accompanied 
with flowers of the old kind. From Mr. Holland, gardener 
to R. Peake, Esq., Isleworth, came a nice collection of 
British Ferns, among which Asplenium trichomanes Harroyii, 
a slender, bright green, very pretty variety, received a first- 
class certificate; and from Mr. Bartlett, Hammersmith, 
some pots of Lily of the Valley. 


MANETTI RECOLLECTIONS. 


I recrtvep from Mr. Harrison, of Darlington, the fol- 
lowing Manetti recollections with permission to make use of 
them :— 

“T am glad you are going to say a few words on the 
Manetti Rose stock. Iam always pleased with your interest- 
ing articles on Roses and Rose-growing. The Rose has 
always been my favourite flower for upwards of fifty 
years, long before Perpetuals and Bourbons appeared. 
When I was a boy, twelve years of age, I went into the 
woods adjoining my father’s nursery at Yarm, and budded 
Briars with Roses. I am now in my sixty-fifth year. Had 
it it not been for the Manetti Rose stock one-tenth of the 
demand for Roses could not have been supplied. I came by 
the stock in the following way. It is due to Mr, Rivers. 
In the year 1842 I left the Yarm nursery, and went to 
York, and took some nursery ground. Mr.'Thomas Appleby 
also commenced at York in the same year. We were, 
and are still, on friendly terms. We at that time purchased 
all our new Roses of Mr. Rivers—the dwarfs worked on the 
Dog Rose; and new Roses were then thought a great treat to 
get hold of the third or fourth year after their introduction 
(and then, perhaps, they were poor stunted plants), at from 
5s. to 7s. Gd. each. Grafting was not then thought of, and 
we had to wait for the budding season. Half a dozen buds 
were considered a fair supply for a new Rose; and then we 
had to wait three or four years before we could supply the’ 
demand in the country. What will the gentlemen say to 
this who condemn the Manetti? When Mr, Rivers called 
ion me at York Mr. Appleby put the question to him, ‘Is: 
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there no stock upon which Roses could be propagated 

nicker than on the Briar?’ Mr. Rivers immediately said 

the words are as fresh in my mind now as when he uttered 
them), “Well, I have a stock recommended to me called 
Manetti, but I have not used it much, and therefore I can- 
not say.” We ordered 100 each; and then the third year 
after this, when Mr. Rivers called again, he was utterly 
astonished at the growth of the Roses on the Manetti. Mr. 
Appleby began to write abont if, and sold a few dozens to 
the trade. I tried to persuade him to keep quiet only for 
four or five years, and we should both make a fortune, but 
he would not wait. I kept propagating on till I had nearly 
100,000 of it, besides sending out all my dwarf Roses upon 
it. I may venture to say that I have made £100 a-year by 
the sale of this stock alone. Ihave sold it as low ds 40s. 
per 1000 ; but this year I havesold none under 80s. per 1000 ; 
and I could have sold 50,000 since I disposed of all I had 
tospare. Mystock next yearwill beimmense. I keep two 
boys cutting out all the eyes, to prevent suckers, except two 
eyes at the top.” 

T have never seen three dozen suckers from the roots in 
my life. Briar Roses are very troublesome in this respect. 
The Manetti suckers are from the stock. Before you plant 
eut out the eyes, and tread the soil hard against the stock, 
and you will not be troubled, certainly not after the first 
year.—W. F. Rancrrre, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


Tue discussions which have been raised about La Con- 
stante afford one more proof of the strange vagaries of the 
Strawberry. Most persons agree that two of the very best 
sorts are Rivers’s Elizaand Carolina Superba. I have given 
both these sorts ample trial. Of the quality of Eliza there 
can be no question; but both in the open air and under 
glass I found it a poor bearer, and so loth to put forth run- 
ners that propagation became difficult. As to Carolina 
Superba, it was inferior in every respect to both its reputed 
parents—namely, British Queen and Old Pine. On the 
other hand, Old Pine and Downton are usually considered 
bad bearers, but I do not find much cause to complain of 
them in this respect. 

I proposed to a wire manufacturer last year to make some 
protection for Strawberries upon the principle of the Pea 
protectors, lately brought out at a shilling per yard run. 
He said they would be too expensive for generaluse. I wish 
Mr. Wills, who has so cleverly made the curate’s vinery to 
fold up, would contrive something of the kind, made in wire, 
for Strawberries. The difficulty of stowing such things 
away in winter is as great a drawback as first cost. 

I recommend Strawberries to be cultivated two rows in 
each bed, the rows 18 inches from each other, the plants 
1 foot apart in each row. After the first year’s fruiting 
destroy each alternate plant, and fruit them one year more. 
To cover such a bed the protectors need not exceed 3 feet 
in width, and 15 inches in height over the crowns of the 
plants would probably be sufficient. 

After the second year’s fruiting I give my beds one year’s 
rest from Strawberry culture by planting them with late 
Siberian Broccoli. These are off the succeeding May, and 
the beds are ready to receive either the earliest runners 
that can be had in July, or any of the preceding autumnal 
Tunners which have been planted in a reserve-bed. These 
tet a will require 18 inches from plant to plant. 


P.S.—Allow me to ask if Mr. De Jonche is correct when 
he says (page 233 of your Journal), that Strawberries must 
not be removed with a ball? 


MY ORCHARD-HOUSE ON APRIL 7ru. 


Iy giving a few words of record I have stated the date, 
because I think it will be interesting to some of your 
readers to know the periods of the blossoming of orchard- 
house trees in different parts of the empire, and by-and-by 
the periods of the ripening of the fruit—especially so, I 
sae if Mr. Bréhaut will add a date to his few pleasant 
words. 

My Apricots, which have been masses of blossom these 
ten days past, have now set their fruit in myriads. Iam 


always at a loss to account for the failure of Apricots under 
glass which I sometimes hear of, for here they cannot be 
persuaded to fail, every tree, however small, setting quanti- 
ties of fruit. 

Tread in Mr. Fish’s “ Doings” of his painting his trees 
with some not very agreeable composition, and of the 
trouble he seems to be in with birds out of doors and 
brown beetles within. I presume he means the common 
brown Peach aphis (Aphis persicw), and I feel curious to 
learn why he calls them beetles. Isnffer but little from 
them, for in my large house full of old trees, which is never 
fumigated, not one is to be seen. The simple remedy used 
here, 4.0zs. of quassia chips, and 4ozs. of soft soap, to a 
gallon of soft water, boiled ten minutes, is always kept 
ready, and when applied with a brush never fails to kill 
them. I dislike painting the trees, it so spoils the beauty 
of their buds and blossoms. 

I used formerly to wash my trees in December with a 
weak infusion of Gishurst, 4ozs. to the gallon, but have 
now ceased to do so. My Peach and Nectarine trees are 
now in full bloom, and charming objects they are. It may 
be that Mr. Fish’s houses are old and confined, which is the 
reason he is so troubled with insects. 

Birds abound here, and at one time gave me much trouble 
by eating the buds of Plums, Cherries, and Gooseberries in 
winter and spring, but since I have had white worsted 
twisted round the ends of the twigs, so as to form a sort of 
net, with meshes 2 or 3 feet in diameter, not a bud has been 
touched. I should like Mr. F. to tell us if he has tried this 
should-be preventive. Perhaps Bedfordshire birds are more 
voracious than ours of Hertfordshire. 7 

I almost fear I must complain of the bees which throng 
to my house in multitudes—for this reason, they are so 
numerous and so active that by 11 a.m. all the pollen is 
clean gathered from the anthers, and the little fellows are 
off with their golden balls of dust attached to their thighs. 
I searched yesterday about 12 for some pollen to fertilise 
with, but all was gone—yet there are hundreds of Peach 
and Nectarine trees in the house, and every tree crowded 
with blossoms. My fear is that the pollen will be cleared 
off before it has done its office. Oddly enough, I do not 
know of a single stock of bees in the neighbourhood.—T. R. 


LA CONSTANTE STRAWBERRY. 


Havine grown La Constante three years I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to add a word or two to the discussion going on 
in your pages as to the merits of this fine Strawberry. In 
the first place I consider it thoroughly hardy. 

Mine is a cold soil, becoming sodden and sticky in wet 
weather and very hard and dry in time of drought, but I 
have not as yet found La Constante suffer from either heat 
or cold. It is not a strong, but it is a healthy-growing 
variety. and runs enough, and soon enough to satisfy me. 
In this latter respect it would not, I dare say, satisfy a 
nurseryman who wanted to obtain a large stock quickly. It 
certainly is not soon over; on the contrary, it continues a 
long time in bearing. The fruit is not what I should eall 
large, but itis of a fair size, and very handsome, and true to 
what I may call its typical shape. 

As for flavour, in my humble opinion, no Strawberry 
approaches it, even British Queen, and I am borne out in 
this opinion by some friends who tasted it here when they 
came to see my Roses last June. I do not, however, think 
it can be called a heavy cropper. Tosum up, F think that 
. It is a variety of healthy, though moderate, growth. 

. It is perfectly hardy. 

It runs sufficiently. 

It is fair-sized and very handsome. 
It is unsurpassed in flavour. 

. It lasts a long time in bearing; but, 
. It is not a heavy cropper. 

Mr. Radelyffe says it would be a good parent toraise seed- 
lings from. Will he beso kind as to suggest which cross he 
would prefer ?—the pollen of La Constante to President, or 
vice versé. I made a number of crosses last year, amongst 
others La Constante and Filbert Pine, using the latter as 
the seed-bearer. I should be glad of any hints .on, this 
subject.—P. Uy 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A PINE STOVE. y) 


Havine the intention during this summer to build a 
fruiting Pine-stove, the idea has occurred to me, that as 
the building of such houses has not been much discussed of 
late, you might, perhaps, be induced to publish my plans, 
and that by this means others who had the like intention 
might meet me in the same spirit, or, failing these, some 
one of more matured knowledge would, perhaps, tell me 
where the weak points in myplans are. Building hothouses 
is not to be undertaken lightly, especially when there is an 
intention of deviating from established forms. 

I will try not to enter upon the cultivation of the Pine 
Apple any farther than is necessary to explain my views, as 


T cannot lay claim to having it at my finger-ends, much 
less can I point to the prizes I have won; suffice it to say 
Tam only forming the plans of what is to be my first fruit- 
ing-house. 

Let us commence with the clear understanding that what 
I want is a house capable of ripening Pines at any period of 
the year; and therefore one in which a summer heat cannot 
be kept up in spite of any weather, I must consider does 


-not come up to my standard. The next point is the cost of 


erection. This I cannot go into, even if desirable, but I 
think I can make my idea clear enough without doing so. 
I will take instead the size of houses required to give a 


“BET 
No, 1.—Sxcrion. 


fixed number of square feet of pit room; in my plan tliere 

are 1351. See ground plan No.1. The house is 50 feet 

long and 48 feet wide, and in it there are four beds— 

Two are 44 ft.x 7 feet =308 x2—616) _ o- 

Two are 42 ft. x 8 ft.9in. = 3674 x 2=735 5 1351 square 'ft. 
Plan No. 2 is a lean-to 193 feet long by 14 feet wide, the 


it is one that has been much neglected. I have often seen 
in your paper and elsewhere plans given of houses that are 
supposed to be good, after this fashion: in a seven-foot pit 
four rows of four-inch pipes covered with rubble, and above 
the rubble the pit is filled with plunging material, the 
bottoms of the pots coming within a foot of these pipes. 


one bed is 187 feet x 7 feet — 1309 square feet. JI have | Now, in a seven-foot pit there is only room for three rows of 
given it the advantage of & large fruiting plants, so 
a half span, but when the ee 43BFT these plants have one four- 


back wall is reduced by Ir 
this means to § feet high 
it is still evident to all 
that the expense would be 
too great. 

Plan No. 3 is that of a 
span-roofed house 100 feet 
long and 24 wide; in this 
there are two beds 94 feet 

x 7 feet — 658 x 2 = 1316 
square feet. This house, 
you will see, I have made 
twice the length and half 
the width of mine; and 
the height, by the dotted 
line, from the top of the 
beds to the apex is 6 feet. 

Thus the choice as re- 
gards cost rests between 
Nos. 1 and 3, but I am 
afraid I must throw out 
No. 3, because it would 
be next to impossible to 
keep up the required heat 
by 30° or more during such 
cold windy days as we have 
had of late. No. Lis nearly 
square: therefore, as the 


iJ 0S 


inch pipe and a third each. 
Mr, Rivers told us a short 
time since the heat he 
supposed he obtained for 
his pot Vines by standing 
them on a bare four-inch 
pipe; I do not remember 
it now, but I think it was 
much more than Pine- 
growers would like to use. 
I therefore can only con- 
clude that by this plan the 
heat is lost; and I have 
a very strong opinion that 
if, instead of these four 
rows of pipes being buried 
in the rubble, two of them 
were put under flags or a 
four-and-a-half-inch brick 
arch, they would "give a 
bottom heat of 100° with- 
out any assistance from 
plunging material; but I 
think there is yet another 
mistake—a pipe is not 
very hot if when water is 
poured over it no steam is 
given off; and will not 


450) FT 


wind only blows on one 
side at once, it cannot 
have more than 50 feet in 
length exposed toits action. No. 3 exposes double thatlength. 
Again: No. 1 has four spans of 12 feet each, No. 3 one of 
24 feet. Wor a 12-feet span the roof should rise 3 feet above 
the sides, and for a 24-feet span 6 feet. No. 3 then, in addi- 
tion, exposes 100 feet by 3, or 300 square feet of roof to the 
direct action of the wind more than No.1. If any one knows 
of such a house that can be kept up to my standard of 90° 
in any weather, I shall be glad to hear how many rows of 
pipes it has. Iam proposing to give mine six rows next to 
each side, and four rows in each path, making twenty-four 
rows in all of four-inch piping. 

I will now take the question of bottom heat, and I think 


No. 1.—Grounp Pran. 


these pipes, if they are 
hot enough to do any 
good, from this cause con- 
tinually tend to spoil the drainage, even if they do no harm 
to the roots of the plants?—G. H. 

{In accordance with your wish, we will add a few remarks 
just as they occur to us. 

1. Your plan, No. 1, consisting of a space 48 feet by 50, 
divided into four spans, and four beds below these spans, is, 
we think, new as applied to Pine-beds, but the idea is not 
new so far as combining different spans, even if each should 
form a distinct house, as descriptions of such houses at 
Messrs. Lanes’, in previous volumes, would testify. Sections 
of similar houses were also given in ‘The Heating Manual.” 
That, however, does not render your plan less desirable. 
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One adyantage you will derive is the uniform depth of your | space exposed to the direct action of the wind; and though 
beds under each span, so that the light will play on both | piercing winds tell much in cooling the glass they come 
sides alike. Three feet in depth will be ample, with pipes | but seldom, whilst in cold and frosty weather there is a 
below for heating, whether you use plunging material or | continual radiation of heat, unless when a bright sun is 
soil, and provided the pipes are not far from the pots we do | shining on it, and then the heat inside will be more equable 
not think it matters what you cover them with. We should | in proportion to the amount of atmospheric air enclosed. 
think three pipes in each bed ample. The ridge in No. 3 might also be a foot lower without detri- 
2. The side walls, brick 3 feet and glass 2 feet, being 5 feet, | ment. Ifthe central pathway were 3% feet, as in No. 1} and 
the height to the apex 8 feet, and the height to the gutter | the addition put to the beds, you would have nearly 100 feet 
between the ridges 5 feet, a tall man could not walk up- | more. By making two spans of the roof of No. 3, it would 
right even along your central pathways. They ought to be | be just the same as the half of No. 1, and the side walls 
at least a foot more in height, and the apex or ridges in | would give strength to the structure. You certainly gain 
proportion. This will necessitate a greater surface of glass, | in your proposed arrangement of one large house, im saving 
and thus so far interfere with your calculations. It would | one pathway. So far as radiation of heat is concerned, the 
be premature to say anything as to how the house and roof | mere form of the roof enclosing a similar space is of but 
are to be braced, &c., but stout side walls area great advan- } little consequence. 
tage in this respect. 4, If such a large house were to be entirely filled with 
3. In your plan, No. 3, there would be more glass for the | fruiting plants about the same stage, we could see no ob- 
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Pran No. 2. Pian No. 3. 


jection to it; but if different beds contained plants in different | No. 3, only it was some 3 feet higher at the apex, and the 
stages of growth, we would rather prefer being able to give | central path was elevated so as to be about 1 foot below the 
them different treatment as respects temperature and at- | stone curb of the Pine-beds. The Vines were brought in 
mospheric moisture. In such a case the hipped lean-to of | below the wall plate at each side. The house was heated 
No. 2, or the span or rather double span-roof of No. 3, with | by a flue on each side, and also by another beneath the 
several divisions in the 100-feet length, would please us | central pathway. The side flues were only worked in severe 
better. That is no reason, however, why you should not | weather in winter, for fear of starting the Vines. When 
carry out your own proposed plan. the Vines were started all were put in action. The house 

5. Some thirty years ago we helped to manage a house | was kept at very nearly 60° by means of the centre flue, 
for Vines and Pines very much the same as your section of | bottom heat being given by tan, and Pines did well as suc- 
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No. 3.—Grounp Pian. 


¢essions, and fine Grapes were also obtained. Hot water j partly sunk—say 2 feet under the ground level, it would 


was just then becoming popular. The gardener was cele- | be less exposed to the wind. If on high ground in these 
brated as a Pine grower, but rarely or never did the fruiting | circumstances we would even dispense with the hip roof at 
Pines in a low house like No. 2, have 90° from artificial heat | the back, and have all the glass facing the south, or have 
in winter. A rise from sun heat was a different affair. We only a short hip for gaining room, and lessening the height 
certainly would not have kept such a house, as section No.3, | of the wall. The front path shown is very useful, but with 
at 90°, in such weather as we have lately had; but in very | double sashes for the width, that path might be dispensed 
cold nights we would have been satisfied with 20° or even | with, and all from the pathway to the front wall turned into 
30° less. We should hesitate to give any plants 90° for a| a bed, and the front rows be looked to from the outside. 
continuance, or as a standard, in dark winter weather. This, with a 33-feet pathway, would increase the amount 

6. With these hints and modifications kept in mind, we | of available space in the bed by fully 3 feet, making it 10 
have no doubt that No. 1 and No. 3 altered will answer | instead of 7. Such a house, especially if sunk a little, could 
well, especially where coals are cheap and good. On the | be more easily kept ata moist heat when necessary, than a 
other hand, we think that old-fashioned No. 2 is rather | house glass on all sides. In such a low house without a 
Summarily dismissed, especially on the question of cost. | front path, so far as we recollect, very fine Pines were 
We presume this refers to the eight-feet wall at the back, | grown at Trentham. The question as to first cost in such 
though that might be lower. First cost is not always a loss. | houses is of less importance than the advantage of abun- 
Tn cold districts, and where fuel from carriage is expensive, | dant light from glass on all sides, andas that willbe affected 
such a house would be decidedly the most economical. If} by the after-consumption and cost of fuel—R. F.] 
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WHAT IS THE BEST POSITION FOR 
FORCING STRAWBERRIES ? 


Tue excellent and practical notes on this subject, at 
page 189, by your esteemed correspondent Mr. Ingram in- 
duce me to offer a few additional observations deduced 
from my own experience. Mr. Ingram endorses my views 
generally on forcing Strawberries, and agrees with me as to 
the essentials for their successful growth—viz., light or close 
proximity to the glass, and ample ventilation—air above, 
below, and all round the plants—to which Mx. Ingram adds, 
“the roots should always be kept cool and moist.” 

Though identical in our views on the subject, we differ as 
to the best mode of securing these conditions. I, like Mr. 
Ingram, was led to the idea of having shelves fixed on the 
roofs of houses for forcing Strawberries from “ finding that 
Strawberries always succeeded on shelves placed in the 
front of lean-to houses close to where the roof-lights rested 
on the front supporting plate, and where a little air con- 
stantly entered; at the same time the pot was shaded from 
the sun by the thickness of the plate.” This was one rea- 
son, but another very forcible one was that plants on a back 
shelf, where they received more light, a little air constantly 
entering, and the pots receiving a little warmth from the sun, 
were found to do better than those on the front shelf from 
December to March, when the objections raised by Mr. In- 
gram as to the sun’s rays acting on the pots and destroying 
or injuring the roots came into force and reversed the case, 
the plants on the front shelf being the best after Febiuary. 

Acting on experience, and there being a deficiency of ac- 
commodation for Strawberry plants, I was under the neces- 
sity of furnishing a house with shelves suspended like the 
front shelves from the roof. An early vinery being then 
empty and awaiting the planting of the Vines in spring, the 
Strawberries were placed on the shelves in December, and 
the result was a crop of Black Prince Strawberries in March. 
In that morth the Vines were pianted, and the shelves re- 
occupied with Strawberries. These did not afford so good 
a crop as the first, though the advanced season was more in 
their favour. Mr. Ingram very appropriately describes the 
cause— the scorching effects of the sun in the bright drying 
weather of March” and April had done the mischief. The 
shelves answering so well for the first crop, more were ob- 
tained and fixed on the roof of a span-roofed house, having 
the ends due north and south, and the plants in this afforded 
a good crop. ‘The only reason that could be assigned was, 
that the svn’s rays did not heat the pots so muchas in the 
lean-to, they not receiving the direct mid-day sun, the 
foliage affording the pots a slight shade, and in the after- 
noon or morning the sun was not so powerful as to injure 
the plants. 

Deciding according to the evidence in these cases the 
plants can neither have too much light nor too sunny a 
situation from December to March, a lean-to being then 
the best; but after February they can have too sunny a 
position, unless prompt measures be taken to protect the 
pots, which being done, too much light cannot be given. 
A span-roofed house is then the best. 

The shelves being moveable, and capable of being fixed 
in any house not filled with its regular occupants, they 
can be put up in any house securing the conditions which, 
according to the season of the year, are best suited for the 
plants; but if there be no greater objection to them than 
that of the exposure of the pots to the drying and heating 
effects of the sun, that difficulty is easily surmounted by 
having a quarter-inch board nailed on the side of the shelves 
sufficiently high to protect them. I have found this answer 
the same purpose as the front supporting plate, protecting 
the pots trom the sun, and keeping them cool and moist, at 
the same time preventing the drying influences of the in- 
creased current of air necessary to keep down the tempera- 
ture of the house. 

I do not think there was any, if much, difference between 
the plants on the shelves in the centre of the house and those 
on the shelves close to where fresh air was admitted, the 
produce being equally good on all, though those on the shelves 
near the openings did not, perhaps, afford the same quantity 
and quality of fruit that they would have done had the 
necessity for yiving air been less. ‘That such was the case 
is very likely, for I found that two shelves placed under the 


apex of a span-roofed house did not yield one-half the fruit 
produced on two shelves placed along the sides by the front 
supporting plates, where the fresh air entered the house, 
there being no ventilation at the top, which is the case with 
many orchard-houses, and is, [ think, a mistake; for what 
is the good of ventilation if foul air be not displaced by 
fresh? I think the Strawberry-house at Enville, figured at 
page 354 of Vol. VIL., open to this objection; though the 
roof is only a half-span, that part at top formed by the back 
lights must constantly be surcharged with the impurities of 


‘the house carried there by the ascending heat, for which there 


is noescape. The span-roofed house above alluded to having 
been altered so that fresh air was admitted or foul air let 
out, after that the plants were better there than on the 
side shelves. 

If a house could be exclusively devoted to the forcing of 
Strawberries it might be desirable to have a stage as in the 
house at Enville, the room being employed for forwarding 
plants for flowering in winter; butit is open to the objections 
raised by Mr. Ingram, and unless a house of the kind were 
unoccupied or could be spared it would not be advisable to 
erect such for forcing Strawberries, for whilst building or 
constructing a Strawberry-house it would be as well to have 
one calculated to meet all the demands of the plants. The 
requirements in forcing Strawberries are close proximity to 
the glass, without being so near as to scorch them, a little 
air at all times, and a cool moist situation. These con- 
ditions are secured in all their integrity in none of the usual 
structures found in gardens, and cannot be unless a house 
is constructed on purpose, which is what I believe Mr. In- 
gram has done, and found to answer perfectly, adding 
another benefit from a family that has done much for horti- 
culture.—G. ABBEY. 


DEVONIENSIS ROSE versus CLIMBING 
DEVONIENSIS. 


PrrRmit me to say a few more words on our old favourite 
Rose. Mr. Curtis still thinks this is a distinct variety from 
the old one; he says during his rambles he met with it in 
several places. Can Mr. Curtis bring proof that the plants 
he saw were planted previous to 1858? if so, from whom 
were they obtained? I believe all the climbing ones have 
been obtained from plants sent out by me in 1858, I am 
only surprised that Mr. Curtis should want the public to 
believe that his is distinct. If his variety that he says he 
so improved upon is distinct, why should he have written 
to me some few months since requesting to be supplied with 
1000 plants? If Mr. Curtis in his rambles will kindly pay me 
a visit I will show him the parent plant, which is scarcely 
18 inches high, but the offspring are growing as wild as any 
of the Ayrshire Roses in the heart of this city.—SamuEL 
Pavirr, Rose Cottage, Bathwick, Bath. 


KEEPING FOR A YEAR RANUNCULUS AND 
ANEMONE TUBERS UNPLANTED. 


I was spending the winter at Naples six or seven years 
ago, when I became acquainted with the gardener at the 
Royal Palace of Capo-di-Monte. At the time of which I 
write there were some Ranunculuses coming into bloom, and 
the size of the flowers surprised me, they being very much 
larger than any I had ever seen at home. I was informed by 
the gardener, that to obtain large flowers the roots should 
be kept dry for a whole year before being planted, that, in 
fact, they should be planted only in alternate years. On 
returning home I reported this to my own gardener, who, 
with evident pity for my ignorance, told me that if kept dry 
for so long they would not start at all when planted. 

Two years later I was at Rome, and in making my way 
from the church of S. Pietro in Montorio, to the Colosseum, 
I came across a nursery garden, in which there was a fine 
collection of my old Italian acquaintances, the giant Ranun- 
culus. On a second visit, I found the owner, and imme- 
diately questioned him about this system of resting the 
roots. ‘he nurseryman told me that he was a native of 
Hamburgh, and had been brought to Rome to take charge of 
some noble’s villa. In his own country, Ranunculus-growing 
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was a speciality he was well acquainted with, and when he 
first came to Rome he could not believe in the success of a 
system under which the roots were so long kept dry. He 
had been obliged, however, to acknowledge himself wrong, 
and he assured me as a fact, that even in the dry climate of 
Italy the roots were not damaged by the year’s rest, and 
that when so rested they produced larger flowers than when 
planted every year. I have an old book translated from the 
Dutch, and published in London in 1711, entitled «The 
Dutch Gardener,” by Henry Van Oosten. In it TI find it re- 
commended to keep Anemone plants a year without plant- 
ing when you wish to obtain seed; but it is not said that 
this makes any difference in the size of the flower. Among 
your readers and correspondents there may, perhaps, be 
some who have tried the system of giving a long rest to 
Ranunculus and Anemone tubers. If such there be, a com- 
munication of their success in growing their plants, would, 
T doubt not, to many of your readers, be as interesting as it 
would be to—Monricona. 


SPRING LONGINGS. 


Suaut I be trespassing? May I be permitted to shift my 
attentions to the gardening side of “Our Journal?” Well, 
our good friend. ‘* WILTSHIRE Rector,” sets me the example. 
Why, should I not? Living in and loving intensely the 
eountry, of course, I care a tittle for gardening too; and all, 
T expect, who live in the country long for spring! When 
Nature is clothed in her gay attire we rejoice, and though 
some of us may revel in snow, yet our delightful season is 
certainly not winter. I presume, then, that almost every 
lover of the country sympathises with your valued corre- 
spondent on that score. I will plead guilty to ardent longing, 
almost like that of the Swiss, when banished from his be- 
loved country. Yet we are not all alike. A few days back 
I met an old keeper, who is very fond of and a capital hand at 
gardening. I began sympathisingly shrugging my shoulders 
at the frost, and intimating my extreme contempt for the 
much yaunted old-fashioned winter. His quick reply was, 
«<Tt’s beautiful weather, when it’s gone we shall have every- 
thing in its right place.” ‘Well, “ WintsHire Rector” and 
his brother and sister spring-longers, may take what com- 
fort they can from the old keeper’s words; but I cannot 
help feeling, that getting to the right place is awfu’ cauld 
wark. 

Ugh! it was bitter again this morning, warm in the sun- 
shine; but just put your nose beyond that cottage, Oh! 
isin’t it delightfully cutting, quite refreshing, that sharp 
north-easter, which is keeping us all in “the right place.” 
[This was written some days ago.] I thought of my Hepa- 
ticas, Primroses, and early chickens, and felt for them all, 
especially the latter. Talking of Primroses, I have a lot of 
roots that never see the sun till late in the afternoon. They 
have been picked by my in-door chickens out of the hedges ; 
they are the most kindly roots, they generally commence to 
throw up blooms late in the autumn, and they keep on in 
straggling flower through the winter—now apparently the 
very life crushed out of them by the frost; now inches deep 
in snow; and then, again, erect, most pleasant to the eye, 
and, even in spite of the north-easters, harbingers whisper- 
ing of spring. Yet winter has its charms. I do not know 
that a snowstorm has, at least not to myself; there is no 
guarding against the flakes, driven under your throat now, 
the hand lifted to move the same and there are two or three 
flakes down your neck. It is just the same in our outhouses, 
any cracks and in drives the snow; but, after it is down and 
whilst it maintains its pristine whiteness, it has beauties 
peculiar to itself, and our friend, “ WiLTSHIRE Rector,” 
has depicted his beautiful neighbourhood in its wintry 
dress; it differed somewhat from mine, hence my letter. 
“WittsHirE Recror” teils us of poets who described in 
vivid language scenes they never saw. That may he easy 
and comes natural to them. My difficulty is far greater— 
viz., to describe what I did see, that I will endeavour to do, 
but I shall do scant justice to the scene. 

On “ Wiursurre Ructror’s” penny-reading night, I sup- 
pose, it thawed here; the increased temperature melted all 
the snow that remained on’ the branches, soon it rained, 
freezing as it fell, Before morning the wind rose to a gale, 


and those who lived near woods or plantations tell me the 
cracking and snapping of large branches was terrible, and 
certainly the havoc was somewhat unusual. Nearly the 
first object that caught my eye was the top of a Fir tree 
from the neighbouring plantation, 8 or 10 feet snapped clean 
off, and sent flying some 20 yards. Several brothers shared 
the same fate; but Elm, Ash, and Beech, all alike suffered ; 
huge limbs that made respectable trees were laid low, others 
hanging perilously aloft. All our trees were covered thickly 
with clear ice nearly half an inch thick. This not only added 
to the weight, but appeared to render the branches more 
brittle; they would not bend, and so they broke when the 
wind rose. The swaying of the branches was attended by a 
continual crackling sound, broken ever and anon by the 
crashing of some huge limb. 

Of all the trees that I have noticed the Beech and Birch 
have suffered most severely. It is quite the exception that 
proves the rule, to see one of the latter that has escaped 
scatheless. I have marked fully a hundred Weeping Birch 
trees, many are izretrievably ruined. I have seen one of fully 
6 inches in diameter of trunk, with the head twisted off as 
by some giant’s hand, others, where the trunk divided into 
two branches, split down the stem to the ground. What 
wonder then, if these larger specimens felt the force of the 
ice and gale, that my kind neighbour’s pet, planted some 
three years ago on her lawn, and which she assured me the 
nurseryman had warranted to weep when it grew, should 
have decided on weeping thoroughly, leaving only the stem. 
Its neighbour, the Cedar, the most perfectly furnished 
specimen I ever saw, in sympathy with its companion lost 
several of its branches; whilst close by two sister Larches 
have scarcely a respectable branch remaining. 

I have said that all the branches had a thick coating of 
ice. This was a glorious sight; every rustle altering the 
angle at which they caugkt the light, the ice appeared like 
myriads of diamonds covering every branch, and when the 
sun shone how these glories were increased. They reached 
the acme of splendour when I saw them with the red frosty 
sun setting behind them, the branches then assumed a 
roseate hue, and appeared like rubies and opals with the 
whole sisterhood of precious stones. 

Not only on the grand forest trees were these wonderful 
marks of the Creator’s power visible, every timy branch, 
every insignificant leaflet, every withered stem of herbage 
shared in the sparkling adornments, and added their share 
of lustre to the scene. From my garden-wall I picked the 
dried stem and seed-vessels of a Wallflower, it was a picture 
in itself. On close inspection the dried fibres were plainly 
seen through the coating of clear ice. I pass over the mag- 
nificent forms which the snow assumes when driven by the 
wind through the gaps of the hedgerows, beautiful as they 
are they may be seen most winters, but not the fairy scenes 
I have endeavoured to describe. It was well worth seeing, 
yet my spring longings are so intense, that I care not to see 
it again, at least, not for longer than an hour, then let the 
genial southerner dispel this “fabric of a vision.” Even 
will i consent to be pitilessly pelted by the dislodged frag- 
ments of ice—peltings which to me have this satisfaction, 
that the frost is yielding. 

‘*WiLTsHIRE Rector” and others, with myself, must 
take courage. I saw this day, our “ early” villagé Horse 
Chestnut. I hailed with delight the outer gummy coverings 
of the buds dropping, and the tender pale green peeping 
out, and rejeiced that “there was a good time coming,” al- 
though that unkind easterly may succeed in making us 
“wait a little longer.’—Y. B. A. Z. 


EFFECT OF GRAFTING THE Him on THE Oax.—In your 
Number of March 21st you have a paper extracted from 
The Naturalist as to the curious effect of crafting the Elm 
on the Oak, the twigs producing leaves of both these trees 
intermixed, and the Editors of that publication ask if any- 
thing of the same kind has come under the notice of any 
other person. So long ago as 1818 Mr. Pontey, of Kirk- 
heaton, near Huddersfield, laid out some grounds for me, 
and planted a great number of variegated shrubs, and 
amongst other things two trees having Oak leaves and Horn- 
beam (or Hlm) on nearly every twig on the tree. When I 
left the house (“ Craw Trees,” Gomersall, near Leeds), ten 
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years ago they were still flourishing, and I doubt not are so 


At various parts of the city were vendors of bouquets, and 


now; and if you wish it, when the season returns, I will | I was told that Genoa has a continental reputation for their 


send you a few twigs.—E. S., York. 


VISITS TO FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Tue scene presented to the stranger by the market at 
Genoa, although not so picturesque and attractive as that 
of Gibraltar, was a fair representative type of the industrial 
character of the Genoese, for the quality of most of the 
country productions was first-rate. I say “country” to 
mark the distinction between the produce of the land and 
of the sea; for here I may make the remark that I was 
surprised, in all the Italian ports which I-visited, at the 
paucity and inferiority of the fish. It would be supposed 
that the splendid bays and coasts of Italy would furnish 
very superior supplies of fish; but, although I searched the 
various markets, | could only find small supplies, and those 
of most inferior quality, of red and grey mullet, sardines, 
anchovies, ray, bream, and a flat-fish resembling soles, ink- 
fish or squabs. The best I saw were some immense craw- 
fish, as large as lobsters, at Genoa; but even their nationality 
was dubious. Oysters, at Naples, were as fine as our smallest 
natives; but elsewhere they were hardly larger than the 
cockleshells, of which crustacea there are evident signs at 
Pompei that the supply of that mollusc was good, and of a 
large size. The greatest novelty I saw in fish were some 
very small fish resembling whitebait, but about half the 
length, and very much smaller in girth. They were exposed 
for sale in tubs as caught, and also rolled in flour, ready for 
cooking. Their flavour was delicate, and I should say even 
more so than the whitebait. They are called ‘ blanquettes ;” 
but I am not sufficiently learned in pisciculture to say 
whether they are a distinct breed, or merely the young fry 
of the sardine, or other similar small fish. 

Amongst the vegetables, tke most prominent were the 
Walcheren Broccoli, which was immense; the Purple, on 
the other hand, was poor. Parsnips, early Turnips, Salsafy, 
Lettuce, well-blanched Endive, Water Cress, and Leeks, 
were all good, and well grown. The Radishes were im- 
mense, and exceedingly tender and juicy. There were a few 
Yams, but not of good quality, new Potatoes fair, and Peas 
very inferior; the blanched tops of the Globe Artichokes, 
and also Fennel, were on sale. Celery was abundant, but 
evidently only for culinary purposes, not for salad; for it 
had all been grown without haying been earthed-up, or any 
attempt made at blanching. 

Amongst the fruits Oranges, of course, were the principal 
in season, and, on the whole, the quality disappointed me; 
but I was astonished at the very superior quality of the 
Apples; they were both fine and very good. There were 
several kinds, but the best resembled the well-known 
American Newtown Pippin. It had all the crispness of the 
American fruit, but also more juice, and a slight pear 
flavour. I could not obtain the local name of this Apple, 
but venture to recommend it to the attention of some of 
your pomological friends. I also found the Pine cones on 
sale, roasted like Chestnuts, at the corners of the streets, 
and pronounced the kernels or pips very good when eaten 
hot. Chestnuts were fine and abundant, and were also 
offered for culinary purposes, shelled, dried, and in barrels ; 
Tomatoes, dried, and hung on strings; kept Grapes were 
poor in quality, Pears also very indifferent, and, we thought, 
from a foreign source. 

The poultry were exceedingly good; it would not be 
possible to find better-fed and better-flavoured turkeys in 
England than those partaken of at Genoa. Other poultry 
were also good, but the ducks and geese were few in number, 
and small. 

On going into the country I was much gratified at seeing 
the careful and industrious manner in which the Genoese 
were cultivating every available bit of land. During my 
ride I did not see one spot worth cultivating idle, even up to 
the tops of the hills, and the peasantry appeared thoroughly 
to understand the benefits of deep trenching, and to make 
fair progress in their work with a digging tool which would 
bother an English gardener to use. They also appear to 
use a good deal of the fine shingle, from the seashore, for 
manure. 


beauty and the skill displayed in their construction. This 
was borne out by what I saw; for, on passing up the Strada 
Nuevo, a large bouquet was being packed in a most appro- 
priate case for a long journey. This bouquet measured 
exactly 30 inches in diameter, and was composed of a centre 
of seven white Camellias bedded in sweet Violetz; around 
this were eight rings of pink and pink-and-white (bicolor) 
Camellias, bedded in dark Pansies; these were surrounded 


with a belt composed of Ageratum, the flowers of a small 


Narcissus, sweet Violets, and single Camellias, with a fringe 
round all of Mignonette, the bed being formed of Erica 
mediterranea, The large circular box in which this was 
packed had a hole in it, through which the handle of this 
monster bouquet projected, and by which it was so secured 
that nothing could touch the flowers inside. I had the 
opportunity of observing that this bouquet was not an 
exceptional one; for in several of the houses which I visited 
there were others equally large and beautifully constructed. 

Since writing the above I have visited Leghorn, Pisa, 
Florence, and Naples, and find such a sameness in the 
markets that the foregoing description of the things at 
market will apply to all, the only extra at Naples being the 
Lupin, which appears to be largely cultivated both for use 
as fodder and for the seeds. What I thought most worthy 
of note was the great scarcity of birds of all kinds, both 
small and great (they really appear to be extinct; even in 
the towns it is not possible to find a sparrow in any of the 
streets), the extraordinary fertility of the fsoil, and lastly, 
the heavy crops which were growing all around the Vines, 
close up to the canes, evidently showing that the Italians 
do not agree with us in the idea that the ground about the 
roots of Vines ought not to be cropped,—Ca@ EBs. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Never wait for weeds; take care not to tread on any 
ground after it is surface-stirred. Beans, make another 
sowing to succeed those sown in the end of last month. 
Broccoli, if a sowing has not yet been made of the various 
winter and spring varieties it should be done without delay. 
Brussels Sprouts, make a good sowing for winter use. Cab- 
bages, a sowing of any approved sort should now be made 
to produce plants for winter and spring use. As autumn- 
sown plants are very scarce, the spring sowing should be 
forwarded as much as possible by pricking out the plants 
on a warm border, and watering them when requisite. 
Cardoons, the seed may now be sown in trenches where the 
plants are to remain. The trenches should be about 4 feet 
apart, and a few seeds dropped in at intervals of 18 or 
20 inches. Cautliflowers, prick-out the young seedlings on a 
warm border, earth-up those that have stood the winter 
beneath hand-glasses. Cucwmbers, keep the shoots regu- 
lated, as on this their fruitfulness in a great measure depends ; 
seed should be now sown to produce plants for ridges. 
Mushrooms, in making beds to produce through the summer 
a portion of loam should be mixed with the dung, this will 
give greater solidity to the bed, which will in consequence 
produce more fleshy Mushrooms. Marigolds should now be 
sown where they are required for kitchen purposes. Nas- 
turtiwms, sow some seed at the foot of a fence where the 
plants can do no injury by their rapid growth. Potatoes, 
water and earth-up those in frames. If the main crops are 
not yet in lose no time in planting them. Spinach, sow a 
small quantity of Round-leaved, thin-out the early-sown to 
6 inches apart. Savoy, another sowing may be made for a 
late crop. Turnips, make another sowing to sueceed those 
sown in the middle of last month. The present fine weather 
is favourable for putting in crops where the soil is of a stiff 
nature, and it will generally be found that by waiting till 
the ground is in good tilth the crops are equally early and 
far superior to those sown last month when the soil was 
cold and wet. As the heads of Broccoli are cut remove the 
stumps, as they only harbour slugs and vermin. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Growth is slow this spring, but the dishudding of Peaches 

and Nectarines will soon require attention. First remove 
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a portion of the superfluous shoots, and in a week or ten 
days go over them and regulate them finally. The super- 
fluous shoots of Apricots must also be removed, and the re- 
mainder carefully examined for the green caterpillar, which 
not only injures them but also eats holes in the young fruit, 
thereby causing it to gum, grow deformed, and fall off before 
it is stoned. 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

In vacant places patches of showy hardy annuals which 
usually exist in herbaceous-beds and in the borders of shrub- 
bery, should now be sown. Double Poppies of various 
colours, Lupins, Sunflowers, African and French Marigolds, 
Erysimums, Clarkias, Gilias, Collinsias, Silene, and Nemo- 
phila, are excellent for that purpose. <A sufficient quantity 
of cuttings and seedlings of half-hardy climbers should now 
be potted for planting out in May. With such plants as 
Cobeas, Maurandyas, Lophospermums, Calampelis, Tropzo- 
lum canariense, &c., many bare places on walls and trellises 
may be covered and made ornamental which would other- 
wise be unsightly. Look well to recently transplanted trees 
and shrubs. <A sprinkling overhead with the engine on the 
evenings of fine days will, when the weather shall have 
become a little warmer, be of more service to large ever- 
greens than overwatering them at the root. See that all 
recently-planted trees, whether large or small, are well se- 
cured against the wind. Now, with April showers and bright 
and occasionally warm sunshine, we must be in readiness 
for mowing. Have the turf swept, well rolled, and made 
thoroughly firm without loss of time, and remember, that 
if the first mowing is deferred until the grass grow long, 
it will require much time and labour to bring the turf into 
a proper state. Also, let the edges of the walks be cut and 
otherwise put in proper order. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

What with Azaleas, Camellias, bulbs, and a sprinkling of 
New Holland plants, the conservatory will now be gay with 
flowers. Let every plant be placed in the most suitable 
position, and aim at maintaining a pleasing uniformity of 
arrangement and displaying the colours to the greatest ad- 
vantage, bearing in mind that no amount of floral display 
will compensate for bad arrangement. Let climbers, both 
in pots and borders, have due attention in regard to train- 
ing, and retain no more shoots than the allotted space will 
afford room for. Pay particular attention to the Liliums 
now in pots, by giving them a liberal supply of water and 
by neatly staking them. Let Fuchsias, which are so useful 
for summer and autumn flowering in the conservatory, be 
repotted as required in rich compost, watering occasion- 
ally with liquid manure. The leading shoots of Epacrises, 
Chorozemas, Correas, Heaths, together with as many choice 
plants as produce the best effect in a bushy state, should 
be frequently pinched or stopped in order to form good 
specimens ; also, those of Calceolarias, Verbenas, and other 
young stuck intended either for decorating the flower-beds 
or for succession in pots. Pick off decaying flowers and 
leaves directly they make their appearance, and endeavour 
to replace the plants in the conservatory with others as soon 
as they begin to become shabby. Sprinkle the surface of 
the beds frequently so as to assist in keeping the atmosphere 
moist, and also see that the under soil is kept in a uniformly 
Moist state. Watch for insects and attack them as soon as 
perceived, which is the only way of preventing their doing 
mischief. 

STOVE. 

Proceed With the repotting of such plants as require it, 
and give all necessary attention to those in active growth. 
If any plants require propagation, seize an early opportunity. 
Keep a moist atmosphere with a sweet and regular cireu- 
lation of air, using abundance of water about floors, and 
sytinging frequently air plants or others suspended. Shut 
up with a solar heat, if possible, of 80° towards three or four 
O'clock, Asspring-flowering plants and for cutting we know 
of none more useful than Begonias. Now will be a good 
time for commencing with a stock for next season’s display. 
As they go out of bloom allow them a short rest in rather 
a dry house, when they may be partially disrooted and re- 
potted, pruning-in any straggling shoots. Keep them close 
and Syringe frequently, when they will soon commence 
growing. Abundance of light and a tolerable share of pot- 
room are necessary to insure fine plants. : 


PITS AND FRAMES. 
Attend carefully to the stock of bedding plants, and get 
rooted cuttings potted-off as soon as they are in a fit state, 
and encourage them with gentle bottom heat. Calceolarias, 
if well established, may be planted out in a turf-pit in poor 
sandy soil, where they can be protected from frost or cold 
winds.—W. Kzanz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue anticipated genial change in the weather has made 
us busy. Forked over the ground among young Cabbage 
plants and Broccoli, and gave the latter some drainings from 
the farmyard, making sure that it was not too strong. 
Turned out Peas, Beans, &c., in turves from between rows of 
Potatoes, under protection, approaching maturity. Forked 
the ground and earthed-up Potatoes where wanted. Those 
grown in pots have turned out useful. Put a few branches 
among the Peas and Broad Beans for a few days, and then 
turned them out, dividing a turf some 1 foot in length, into 
three pieces, and in the case of Peas, staked as the work 
proceeded, and put a few laurel twigs near the bottom of 
the rows, to act as temporary protection. Harly Peas are 
such an object that a little extra trouble must not be 
grumbled at. The twigs and the staking keep the birds, 
too, at a distance. A neighbouring friend has told us that 
his Peas have not moved a bit, except downwards, for the , 
last month, the sparrows having a feast on the young shoots 
every morning. A string is of little use after staking, but 
the birds seem to have a dislike to the green twigs of the 
laurel. The staking as the planting goes on leaves the 
ground sweet, open, and porous. How different when the 
eround is all trampled and trodden. Last year our early 
Peas were wonderful for strength and produce. Against our 
usual rule, we have put these transplanted onesin the same 
place this year, as we have only a very small piece of south 
border. Potted-offand sowed more Dwarf Kidney Beans. Now 
is a good time to sow about half a dozen Beans in a five-inch 
pot, and place them in moderate heat, and when the plants 
are stopped and stubby, turn them out under protection in 
May. Thinned out Cauliflowers from hand-lights, leaving 
four and five to each. The thinnings were planted in rich 
ground, the plants left under the hand-lights being well 
watered and dressed with rich compost, and the glasses 
raised by placing earth on the part where they stand, leaving 
a basin in the middle. As they become stronger they will 
be bent outside of the glass to give them room, and the glass 
itself will be elevated on bricks, so as to keep the stems 
warm. Those in pots have yielded some nice little heads.’ 
Cucumbers in frames have had some banking-up given to 
the frames. Sowed more Onions and a good piece of Carrots. 
Hoed among Onions and other winter crops, proceeded 
with planting some more Potatoes, and prepared for plant- 
ing Jerusalem Artichokes, Sea-kale, and Asparagus, sow- 
ing the two last, and a few Winter Greens, Turnips, and 
Radishes, the last two under protection and in the open 
air, the latter to be defended with branches. Carrots and 
Turnips that have stood the winter, however young, are now 
apt to be hard and stringy. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Very much the same as last week. Proceeded with out- 
door pruning, even if we could not follow up with nailing 
and tying, as allsuch work, and out-door work in general, is 
behind this season, owing to the weather having been so 
unsuitable. A few fine days, however, will permit of many 
things being done. 

ORNAMENTAL GARDEN. 

Very much the same as last week. Pruned Roses and 
other shrubs as we could get at them. Rolled lawn after 
sweeping. The winds have brought lots of tree leaves from 
a distance which gives a littery appearance, and all dead 
twigs have been pretty well shaken out of the trees. Looked 
after fresh-planted trees and shrubs to see if they were firm, 
and the stakes all right. If we have much bright sun 
syringing, or a little hay scattered, or fresh-planted ever- 
greens, will lessen the evaporation. We once moved a num- 
ber of tall-stemmed Oaks from a thick plantation to plant: 
in @ park, and part we left to take their chance, and round 
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the boles and the principal branches of the rest we wrapped 
strawbands, and gave them several dashes overhead with 
the garden engine during a hotspring. Those left alone hada 
hard time of it, the cold and then the dry atmosphere were 
too much for them. The ropes not only lessened evaporation, 
but gave the plants something of the protection they had 
received in the thick plantation. For want of such little 
attention at first, we have known Oaks carefully lifted from 
a thick plantation, and carefully planted in bleak exposed 
places, that were hardly perceptibly larger a dozen of years 


after they were planted. If the ground had been prepared. 


for them, and small Oaks, say 8 feet in height, planted with 
some Larches or other things as nurses, the young plants, 
if the nurses had been gradually removed, would in less time 
have been a-head of the transplanted ones. The want of 
success in transplanting is very often owing to the want of 
warmth. 

Roses should be gently smoked if the least fly appears on 
those in-doors. If done before the bud swells much it will 
not be wanted afterwards. Two or three gentle smokings 
are better than one strong one, as too much will be apt to 
injure the tender leaves. If the foliage or buds are hurt by 
beetles they must be sought for at night. Pinks and Car- 
nations showing bloom shonld also be smoked before the 
buds open. Those to be planted out of doors and now in 
pits and frames should also be well cleaned before turning 
them out. If only a few are touched, a finger and thumb 
run along the shoots will often do all that is necessary, if 
the shoots are washed afterwards with clean water. The 
secret of preventing fly and other insects consists in keeping 
the plants cool instead of hot, and even then to do well 
they must be pretty hot in sunshine, keeping them in a 
comparatively low temperature at night. A great object 
would be gained could people be convinced that hosts of 
insects will attack plants when enervated by heat that will 
never touch them when they are kept comparatively cool. 
A difference of from 5° to 10° of night temperature will 
frequently make all the difference between clean and healthy, 
and sickly and insect-covered plants of Cinerarias, Calceo- 
larias, Pelargoniums, &c. If it should be necessary to smoke 
the latter and syringe them afterwards, the plants should 
be shaded until the foliage is dry. : 

Climbers in the conservatory, ereenhouse, and stove should 
now be regulated and pruned. The best plan generally is 
to fasten the main stems and allow the young flowering 
shoots to dangle pretty well at pleasure. No system of 
training will be so effectual and graceful. 

Cockscombs to be fine must have a nice sweet bottom heat 
until the comb is nearly its full size. Early Balsams should 
have plenty of air and a lower temperature than Cocks- 
combs. Now is a good time to sow Balsams, either for 
planting in the flower garden in June or for cultivating in 
pots. After the end of May a cold pit or frame is the best 
place for them; and in their young state the plants will be 
better if never receiving more than 55° from artificial heat, 
with a rise of 20° from sun-heat after a little air has been 
given early. 

Stove plants for winter-flowering, as Justicias, Eranthe- 
mums, Goldfussias, Euphorbias, Poinsettias, Begonias, &c., 
may now be repotted; and cuttings of all these inserted in 
a hotbed now will make nice flowering plants by the autumn. 
The Begonia fuchsioides may be struck now; and quickly 
grown in summer, and a little stinted of water in the 
autumn, it will bloom nicely all the winter. Old, tall, or 
long plants make also nice rafter plants if they are now well 
cut in to the older wood—that is, the winter-flowering 
shoots cut back to a couple of buds or so, and then fresh 
earth given to the roots after the plants are breaking afresh. 

Sowed lots of tender annuals, as Cannas and Ricinus, and 
potted a lot of Cannas that were kept cool under a stage 
all the winter. In our cold place Cannas do so little as 
respects robust vigour out of doors, even when encouraged 
with some hot dang below them, that we are pretty well 
resolved to use their fine foliage chiefly for giving a marked 
feature in the conservatory. One thing against them out 
of doors with us last season was the great dearth of water. 
The year before they did middling, but not so well as they 
do farther south, and even much farther north in sheltered 
warm places. The finest dwarf Balsams we ever saw out 
of doors were in the north of Scotland. Considering the 


vigour and robustness they attain in most parts of England 
when planted out, it is singular that rows of such fine plants 
are not more frequently met with. Except in cool, open, 
airy houses it is scarcely possible to obtain such fine plants: 
in pots as may be grown in rich compost out of doors, when 
planted out about the end of May. We have seen many a 
sickly shrivelled Balsam standing on the outside sill of a 
parlour window that would have shown a lively sense of 
gratitude for favours received if turned out into the adjoin- 
ing border. 

Gave more room, and thinned the foliage a little of the 
most forward Pelargoniums, which are now standing in the. 
late vinery, where they obtain plenty of light and air, and 
no artificial heat except in very cold nights. We have at_ 
present no time to train them much. A second lot should 
have any very strong shoots stopped, so as to equalise the 
growth. Potted a lot of plants struck last autumn. At 
Latimers and other places we then saw fine pots of Ipomceas, 
Convolvulus, &c., in the conservatory. These should now 
be sown in pots, and thinned out to four plants or so. They 
do not do so well transplanted. Even the Canary Nastur- 
tium does best either sown where it is to grow, or sown in 
pots and then planted out. After it is from 3 to 6 inches in 
height it does not transplant so well. ‘ 

Sowed a good lot of half-hardy annuals, as Marigolds, 
Asters, &e., in a bed, to be protected by a cloth, branches, 
&e. We had a lot of litter that had been used for covering, 
which we hope we shall not need now. This formed the 
bottom and sides of our bed, and some 12 inches of very 
warm tree leayes the upper portion, with 2 inches of rotten 
leaves and 2} inches of fine soil to sow in. Such beds are 
more hardy than boxes or pots, and require much less 
attention afterwards. 

Commenced in earnest to thin our glass houses of bedding 
plants, by turning out lots of Scarlet Geraniums, &c., under 
protection, just placing a little rough warm leaf mould over 
the roots in the trench. Thus treated they generally lift _ 
well, Turned out from a hotbed, a lot of variegated ones 
that had been planted on pieces of turf, the roots already 
hanging round the sides of the turf. This tuning ont will 
check them a little, and prevent the roots running from 
home, and they will scarcely want above one or two water- 
ings until they are transferred to the beds. Alot of young 
plants of Golden Chain are doing well under this mode of 
treatment. Now as to protecting material. We shall use 
almost every conceivable thing—frigi domo, calico, straw 
hurdles, wattled hurdles, matting, &c. But for the expense 
we prefer calico. For an earth-pit 5 feet wide, procure 
calico about that width, or an inch or so more; have the 
calico in—say 30-feet lengths, and fastened to a pole at 
each end, with some seven strings fastened back and front, 
with which to keep the cloth tight, by looping over little 
sticks when it is rolled over the plants, after placing some 
stakes across the bed to keep the cloth from the plants. 
In many cases we have turned out plants under such a 
cover in the beginning of April, and they scarcely wanted 
any more care, except a little extra protection in a frosty 
night, until they were exposed some days before final planting 
out. Frigi domo does very well, but it does not let the nice 
subdued light reach the plants in the same way.—R. }, 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

E. G. Cooke, 8, Stewardston Road, West, Approach Road, 
Victoria Park, London.—Catalogue of New and Choice Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, Dahlias, Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, and other 
Bedding Plants. 

T. Townsend, St. Mary’s Nursery, Hornsey.—Catalogue of 
Greenhouse and Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Trees, ¥e. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Apnin 8. 


Notwithstanding the mildness of the weather supplies have scarcely 
improved, and everything remains much the sume as last week. 
4 


Ay: Baa) 6. d, a d 
Apples...» 0 tod 0 | Oranges s.erres 1000 Gtol4 0 
Apricots 0 O 0] Pears (kitche bush, 8 O 12 0 
Chestnuts 0 20 0 dessert doz. 3 0 10 0 
Vilberts .. 0 0 0 | Pine Apples valb LO 0 14 0 
Cobs 0 60 0} Plums we Asieve 0 0 0 
Grapes 0 30 0 | Strawberries ,,.......0% 1 6 3 0 
Lemons... 0 10 0} Walnats........Dush, 14 0 20 0 d 
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VEGETABLES. 
; s.d. 8, d s.d. s.d 
Artichokes ........each 0 4to0 6/| Leeks... . bunch 0 3to9 6 
8 0 14 0} Lettuce. doz 2.0 , 4-0 
0 0 O 0} Mushrooms .pottle 1 6 2 6 
2 0 $3 O} Mustd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 0 
2 0 3 0} Onions .......... bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli ....... 00 00 pickling ......quart 0 6 0 § 
BrusselsSpron' 3 0 4+ 0) Parsley... sieve 3 6 5 0 
Cabbace 1 6 2 0} Parsnips . .doz 09 1 0 
0 0 O 0} Peas... quart 10 0 15 0 
0 7 0 10} Potatoes .bushel 2 6 4 0 
2 0 6 Q| Radishes doz. bunches 0 9 2 0 
2 0 3 O} Rhubarb .... bundle 0 8 1 6 
1 0 4 0} Savoys .. 30 40 
2 6 3 O| Sea-kale Ge 370 
.bunch 0 3 0 0} Spinach. 40 60 
Garlic and Shallots, 1b. 0 8 0 0| Tomatoes. 00 0 0 
Herbs...............dunch 0 3 0 0/ Turnips.. 3 o 5 60.8 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 G 4 0! VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the ‘‘ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By sc 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

ee ey questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


CucumBER-GROWING (Amateur Gardener).—Your best plan will be to 
obtain sufficient hot dung to form a bed 1 foot wider than the frame, and 
about a yard in height. Shake the dung thoroughly out and mix it, and 
beat down with a fork; it will also be all the better if turned over once or 
twice to allow the rank steam to escape. It wiil then afford a milder and 
more lasting heat, besides not generating so rank a steam as when made up 
of fresh dung. The bed having been made, place the frame upon it, and put 
on the lights. In about a week the heat will have risen in the bed; then, 
taking off the lights, level the surface of the bed, and if the heat is not too 
violent (this you may ascertain by thrusting a trial stick into the bed, and if 
you can hold the end tightly in the hand withont a sensation of burning 
the heatis not too great}, put under the centre of each light half a barrow- 
ful of loamy soil—that from rotted turves a year old is the best—in the form 
of a cone with a flattened top. An inch or so of soil placed over the surface 
will, to a great extent, keep down the rank steam. This done put on the 
lights, and in a few days you may plantin the hills, putting one plant under 
the centre of each light, or two under each if the lights are 6 or 7 feet long, 
and of corresponding width. Water after planting, and regularly afrer- 
wards according to the condition of the soil. Always use water which has 
been exposed to the air, and of the same temperature as the air of the frame. 
Admit air on all fayourable opportunities, opening early and closing early. 
The temperature by night may be from 60° to 65°, giving air at 75°, and 
closing at 80°. When the roots come through the sides of the hills place 
more soil oyer them, and about three weeks after planting cover the bed 
with soil sufficient to make a thickness of 9 inches all over the surface. 
Stop the shoots by pinching-out their points one joint above the fruit, or if 
none show stop them after they have grown a foot in length, presuming 
them to have been previously stopped at the second leaf. Do not allow 
the shoots to become too crowded, but thin them out, always taking out the 
weak and those that have borne fruit. Water through a rose over the sur- 
face on bright days at4p.x. This will be required abont twice a-week, or 
in yery bright weather every other day, then shut up the frame. 


Booxs (£. M.).—The ‘‘Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary”? may be had at 
our office for 5s., or free by post for 5s.Sd. The other work, with supple- 
ment, costs £1 lls. 6d. Apply to the curator of the gardens. (F. B).— 
Henslow’s “Rudiments of Botany” is a very good work. 


CHonozEMA CORDATA OvER-vicorous (IV. A. 0.) —Yorr plant is exces- 
Sively vigorous, a condition which the leaf mould and planting in a border 
Would have a tendency toindnce. So long as the plant continues to grow 
S0 vigorously it will not bloom, but if you confine the roots to a part of the 
border, and keep the soil rather cry in winter, it will bloom all the finer in 
consequence of beings vigorous. It should have a light airy situation. It 
will not bloom in a shady border. 


_ Fees in Case Movunpine (2. and B.).—The cause of the fronds moulding 
is the atmosphere being too confined. They should have a little air, and 
the moisture should be wiped off the glass once a-day in the morning, or 
air may be given to dryitup. The case should be opened a little—half an 
inch or so at top—so as to allow of a change of atmosphere. In other 
respects we think your arrangements and management good. Of the Ferns 
in your list, the Gymnogrammas, Cheilanthes, and Notbochlenas are not 
suitable. They require just the reverse of a close confined atmosphere, 
though they flourish in one that is moist. The others ought to do well. 


FRAME ON VINERY-BORDER—Srrikine Mrs. Pottock Geranium (Irs. WV.) 
—We would plant the Vines inside, but, as you correctly show, make sure 
that your inside border is rather the highest. The frame or pit will be an 
advantage every way, provided yon keep plants in it that require little water 
in winter, and are able, if not to remove the glass, to remove the plants in 
Summer, in order that the sun may shine upon the soil. These two matters 
kept in view, your pit or frame will answer admirably. There is no secret 
about striking Mrs. Pollock Geranium ; if you waut a good plant quickly 
from a cutting you must use a good-sized cutting. Clever gardeners may 
cut up a young shoot into as many pieces as there are leaves and make a 
plant of each, just as is frequently done with Verbenas, making two plants 
from every joint; but were you to try the plan and could not sive the 
requisite attention, most likely you would lose them all. Striking such 
things as Mrs. Pollock from leaves without a piece of the stem with the leaf, 
We consider sending amateurs on a wrong scent. 


Biro’s-nest Fern Fronps Decayrnc—PrRosino Ipomma Leartt (Scrap). 
—The probable cause of the fronds not developing is the close stagnant air 
of your house, and allowiag water to stand or drip on them. It is impatient 
of water on the fronds, and will not do in an excessively moist house. Cease 
syringing and repot the plant, providing good drainage and using the com- 
post rough. Maintain a moist atmosphere by sprinkling the floors, &. We 
think the syringing the leaves twice a-day isthe cause. Ipomoa Learii may 
be pruued close in in the autumn, which is the usual practice, it being 
necessary to prune then or before growth recommences, in order to have 
strong bines, and consequently large flowers 


Cucomper Leaves BuotcHep (A Constant Reader).—The Cucumber 
leaves are spotted and blotched from steam or heated vapour. Most likely 
there had been a large amount of vapour in the house, which had become 
condensed on the leaves, and the sun had caught chem next day before air 
was given to let off the hot vapour and dry the leaves. The rest of the 
young foliage will most likely come all right if the necessary precautions be 
attended to. . 


PLANTING Honeysuck tes (VM. A.).—The best flowering and most hardy of 
the Honeysuckles is the Woodbine (Caprifolium periclymenum). C. Brownii 
ani Youngit, varieties of the Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, are fine and 
free bloomine; aud so are C. odoratissimum, Shepherdii, and flexuosum. 
They are best planted in autamn or early spring, but they may be removed 
now if taken up with a cood ball and well watered at planting, and during 
dry weather until established. 


Propacatinc DousLe Prisubas (Idem).— These are propagated by 
taking off the offsets with a heel, or dividing the plants with a sharp knife, 
trimming off the lowest leaves, and inserting in a compost of sandy peat 
two-thirds, and turfy loam and silver sand in equal parts one-third. Let 
the base of the cutting or rootless divisions rest on and be surrounded with 
silver sand. They are best inserted singly in small pots. The soil shonld 
be kept constantly moist, but not very wet, otherwise they will damp off; 
give slight shade and a moist atmosphere. but do not syringe overhead, and 
plunge the pots in a bottom heat of 75°. The compost we grow them in 
after the plants become established is equal parts peat, leaf mould, and loam 
from rotted turyes or turfy loam, with a free admixture of silver sand, 
affording free drainage. 

Curtinc-1n PortucaL LAvreELs — PLANTING YEWS, AND OTHER EVER- 
erEENS (HW. B.).—Our remarks about cutting-in variegated Holly apply to 
all evergreen shrubs, but especially to Hollies, Yews, and Laurels. You may 
cut the Portugal Laurel in from the middle of this to the first or second 
week in next month. If the growths are ouly irregular you may, by 
shortening those which are irregular, and retaining the smaller shoots, leave 
the tree quite feathery; but if very irrezulir shorten all, cutting the 

trongest shoots closer in than those which are weak, still leaving all much 
of the same length in order to secure a well-shapen tree. It is not too late 
to plant Yews, Laurels, and evergreens, if they be removed with a certain 
amount of soil attached to the roots. We have less deaths by transplanting 
at this season than in September and October. 


FLOWER-GARDEN Puan (C. J., Cricklewood).—For the style you propose 
we think your arrangement will do very well. Scarlet and purple Verbenas 
would look well in 4. 


Mussroom Spawn Farurne (J. F.).—We have examined carefully the 
pieces of spawn sent. No. 1 we should think has perished fron damp. It 
seemed a mass of worms and larva of different insects. Whether sucha 
state of things would proceed from dosing the horse we cannotsay. No.2 
seems perished, most likely from a little over-heat. but of that you are the 
best judge. A few hours extra heat will do it. No.3 is nearly gone, but 
there are still some good spore threads, and if that was inserted on the 
3rd of February we would not yet despair. No. 4 is very fair spawn—looks 
as if the bed was damp enough, but still, though the threads are a little too 
far gone in some p!aces, the spawn in such a state ought to produce heavily. 
Certainly we would trust to such spawn, but if at all damp, cr the hed damp, 
wrap it in dry litter. If the piece sent has been taken from the bed we 
would say let the bed alone. No. 5 is very fair—not first-rate, nor so good 
as No.4, but it is such as we would use with confidence, using it freely— 
that is, more of it. We have no doubt the bed in the shed will do well; if 
doubtful you had better have a little fresh spawn. We should use 4 and 5. 


Hyacista Cutture (Monticola) —You can obtain Mr. William Paul’s 
Lecture on the Hyacinth direct from him. What he has so plainly and 
systematically stated in his admirable lecture on the propagation and general 
cultivation of the Hyacinth, both in Holland and in this country, may be 
fully relied on, and we will not, therefore, refer you to any other work. 
As we think you will gain all the information you require from it, our 
answers to your queries will be short. Ist, Yes; the size of the bells may 
be increased by high cultivation during the year in which the bloom is pro- 
duced. The spike may also be increased in size and length; but the spike 
itself, and the number of florets or bells are formed in the bulb during the 
growth of the previous season. If the balb were subjected to high euitiva- 
tion, and received a greater amount of attention, n> doubt sufficient matter 
would be stored up ia it to enable it to produce three or more spikes of 
bloom instead of one; but of course the growers of bulbs of this description 
would be obliged to charge more for them, as sach would require more 
room to grow in, and a greater amount of manure, &. 2nd and 5rd, See 
Mr. Pauls Lecture on the Hyacinth, pages 10 and 11. 4th, The only 
reason we haye for thinking that Hyacinths cannot be cultivated so well in 
this country as they are ir Holland, is the same as that quoted by Mr. Paul, 
page 10—‘-In the month of June, at whicb time the bulbs are ripening, the 
earth-heat appears to me greater than in any soil of which I haye had 
experience in England.” 


RETUBBING AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS (C. VM. Iajor).—It is too late to 
retub your plants now ; the proper time for doing it is as soon as they have 
done flowering. You had better supply them, during the coming summer, 
with plenty of manure water; they cannot be drenched too much with water 
Guring their season of growth. As they are plants that wil! not bloom well 
unless their pots are very full of roots, they should not be repotted very 
often. The plants should be well drenched witk water several times before 
they are potted, so that the balls may be thoroughly soaked through. The 
roots around the outside of the balls should be disentangled before they are 
put into their new tubs, or it will be a long time before the roots will work 
into the fresh soil. Care should also be taken to press the new soil firmly 
around the ball. If this is not done the water will pass through the new 
soil, leaving the old ball quite dry. The shift you propose giving them will 
last them a great number of years. 


t 

Rosks 1x Pots (Yorkshire Amateur). — Twelve good Roses for pots. 
Anna Alexieff, C. Cecile de Chabrillant, Géméral Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
Jules Margottin, Pauline Lanzezeur, Senateur Vaisse, Victor Verdier. 
Bowrbon—Cutherine Guillot, Souvenir de la Malmaison. Zea—Gloire de 
Dijon, Souvenir d’un Ami. 

Names oF Fruit (A Constant Reader).—2, Rymer; 4, Northern Green- 
ing; 5, Lewis’s Incomparable; 6, Trampington, (F. D., Pershore).—1, Not 
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known, too sweet withont crispness. 2, Queen Pippin. 4, Beurré de Rance, 
from rather late blossoms, 5, Not sent. 6, Not known, a kitchin Apple. 

Names or Prants (Basi!).—Albizzia lophantha, often called Acacia lo~ 
phantha. (J. J., Hants).—Your plant is the well-known Dog’s-tooth 
Violet, Erythronium dens-cinis. Surely you cannot have shown it to any 
intelligent gardener. John Kawards must send a better specimen of his 
Oxalis sufficient to show its habit, and in flower. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending April 8th. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER. 2 ' Rain 
Dats. ‘ Air. | Earth. Wind. in GENERAL REMARKS. 
¥  paate 7 inches. 
Max. Min. Max. Min. | 1M deep. | 2 ft. deep. a 
Sun. 2] 30.084 | 29.824 58 29 "I> 44 42 Ww i 
een 2 5 00 Fine throughout. (haze; overcast at night. 
pin. : $0,009 29 804 57 35 44h 43 kK 00 Fine; very fine in forenoon; partiaily overcast and dry 
Ss te 30.16t 53 38 454 45 E. .00 Foggy; fine; very fine. 
mate : Spiene 30.207 67 | 44 | 46 445 S.w. .06 Overcast ; rain; overcast. 
Fri ral enirs 380.196 63 43 | 47 45 S.W. .00 | Overcast; very fine; rain at night. 
te Ri liggiee 30,117 65 eee 48 458 8.W. .00 Fine; lightly overcast; fine throughout. [atnight; cool. 
A 30,086 7 30 | 49, 46 Ss. .00 | Foggy; cloudless, with bright sun; hot ; exceecingly fine 
Mean 30.146 30 056 | 62.14 | 35.85 } 46.43 | 4414 reese 06 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 
SS 
THE COLD WEATHER. 

(Continued from page 258.) 

Ween all these funny eggs are become chickens and the 
sun shines upon them, and the earth is teeming with insect 
life, and part of creation bursts into being to feed another 
part, and a lot of them are Iuxuriating in a dust-bath and 
opening their feathers to the sun, we like to see a fly of 
some sort pass just over them. Up they jump, away they 
go, their little necks are stretched “upward and onward,” 
till one catches it. If it be large enough to require the 
captor to stop in order to swallow it, the sight of it in his 
beak makes him the envied of all the others, and although 


the event is not so disastrous to him as it has been to the | 


fly, he has to suffer the same chase. Very often he goes till 
his wings droop, his legs drag, and he is obliged to drop 
his prize, which becomes the prey of another. Or, let the 
hen give her danger call while they are dusting, see how 
they start, and mark the clouds of dust they raise. We are 
fond of watching these things, and childish as they may 
seem, we dwell on them because they are in reality essential 
to the well-doing of chickens. They multiply troubles who 
would improve or teach Nature. When we sce artificially- 
reared chickens, or hear the complaints of those who have 
undertaken the task—when we see the attic devoted to 
hens and chickens, the appliances for artificial heat, the floor 


covered with inches of dust, sand, and gravel, and yet the | 


poor appearance of the chickens—we cannot help contrast- 
ing them with the healthy rogues basking on a naked but dry 
bank, and bearing all the inclemency ot January, February, 
or the most unkind month of March, 1865. Only one thing 
really torments us, and that is snow. Save us from snow. 
No scratch for hens or chickens, no grubs, no worms, no 
insects. ; The food sinks in deep, and chickens have not the 
reindeer’s gift, of foraging under the snow, or of smelling 
through it. We like them when they are strong, hearty, 
and defiant ; but often during the tiresome March just gone, 
we were almost glad that, owing to the scarcity of sitting 
hens, we had not more chickens—poor little things stepping 
daintily about, picking some crumbs of choice food, and then 
listlessly settling down; the head sunk between the shoulders, 
wings and tail drooping, standing like a Heron watching 
for fish, and changing their position only, ‘when with a 
pitiful “peep,” the head was put under the wing. What a 
change came about with the change of wind! Many years 
ago when smuggling was more thought of, because it 
was what was called “a hanging matter,” an old friend— 
no, not a friend, an acquaintance —did “a little in that 
way.” He was a fine shrewd fellow, but what with being 
exchequered, running ashore, and losing curgoes, he left 
off while yet young with more rheumatism than money. 
The east wind sent him to bed, but he has often told us 
that while ‘there, after weeks of confinement, he felt a 
change of the wind in the ni ht, and his joints softened. 


fellows in the morning, while they had been sore srumblers 
the previous evening. They had been living in a barn, where 
with our rips we formed a sort of eastern yard, presenting 
& square inside of open fronts, whilst the backs formed the 
defence against east winds, tories, rapparees, and every- 
thing of the sort. Just as Corny Delany, having nothing 
but herrings to give his mother, persuaded the good woman 
it was always Lent; so we, thinking bed the best place for 
them, kept them much in darkness, persuading the hens it 
was night. This did well for a time, but the moment the 
weather changed they burst the bands; they flew over the 
barriers; they snuffed the sou-wester through the chinks 
and crevices, and we let them out. 

We have them now under a hayrick, along a dry bank 
under a quickset hedge, and, hovribile dictu, on the gravelled 
walks of a kitchen garden. After much experieuce we are 
convinced they are good gardeners. They live much among 
the strawberries; they turn over every leaf, they are con- 
tinually seeking for grubs and insects, and they do no 
damage. They are growing fast, and while we watch them 
daily we say to ourselves, We will make a note of this. 
Perhaps we shall again next week. 


THE WIGTON EXHIBITION OF POULTRY. 


Tue Committee of the Wigton Poultry Show, by a rigid 
perseverance and annual increase in the value of their pre- 
miums, ensure not onlya continuance, but an enlarged amount 
of local support to their meeting. We have no doubt, however, 
that the number of entries to the show just closed was 
somewhat curtailed from the fact of its taking place simul- 
taneously with the one at Accrington, or at least from the 
latter being held so soon afterwards as on the following days ; 
it was, consequently, impossible for exhibitors to send the 
same pens of poultry to both. From this cause alone the 
entries were scarcely numerically equal to those of last season, 
though the general good quality showed much improvement 
in the majority of the classes. The weather being most 
propitious the visitors were numerous, and « Jove of poultry 
culture seems fast extending itself throughout the district. 
As the neighbourhood is very dry, with a gravelly subsoil, 
none could be more suitable for the raising of young broods, 
or, in fact, for the maintenance of robust health in the 
older birds, as every amateur’s experience proves that 
though a damp soil is hopelessly fatal to success, the 
majority of breeds of poultry will endure without injury 
even an excessive amount of cold, if the situation is both 
dry and open. It appears, too, that a very spirited emula- 
tion exists between a number of the local breeders around 
Wigton, and that though truly anxious to excel all rivals 


| the most perfect harmony and goodwill exists on all hands. 


This is, as if should be, and we are gratified at being able to 
state this fact, as unfortunately in some neighbourhoods that 
we could name, the unsuccessful are prone to give way to 
irritability and severances of friendship, even if fairly beaten. 

As might be anticipated a considerable number of those 
hens or pullets that had commenced early laying were 


We think our chickens did the same ; they were joyous \ failing a little in condition, and in some instances fast 


class for Ducks of “Any other variety,’ produced a good 
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approaching to broodiness, to which the mildness of the last 
week may haye also contributed. 

In the Game fowls it was especially so. Perhaps fewer 
entries of Brown Reds never occurred in propurtion to the 
other varieties of Game than at Wigton. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Stoneclough, near Manchester, however, exhibited a grand 


old cock of that colour that secured for its owner a silver 


cup, as an extra prize offered ‘“‘for the best Game Cock.” 
The Game cockerel that took the other cup belonged toa 
resident of Wigton, Mr. J. Robinson, of West Street. He is 
a good and remarkably true-feathered Black Red, but some- 


-what smaller than could be wished. It is remarkable that 


in a large class of Game Bantams, not even a single pen of 
Brown Reds was to be met with. There were, however, 
some good Greys and a very nice pair of Red Pile Bantams 
exhibited. The Golden-spangled were the best variety of 
the Hamburghs, and the Black Polish were excellent. In 
Sebright Bantams the show was a failure; and it seems 
probable that this somewhat delicate variety does not thrive 
well so far north; at least, it is rare, indeed, thata good pen 
is exhibited thereabouts. The prize Spanish and the Grey 
Dorkings that took position on the prize list were very 
perfect, but the remainder of the birds in these classes were 
indifferent. 

Some Guinea Fowls exhibited in the class for “ Any other 
variety of poultry’? were good, but as discontented and 
restless as these birds are ever prone to be when subjected to 
even the slightest constraint. 

The Aylesbury breed of Ducks do not show to advantage 
from the district around Wigton, the bills, however pure | 
at the ontset, soon attaining a yellow hue in the neigh- | 
hourhood. It is worth bearing in mind that on some waters 
nothing will preserve the delicate character of the bills, 
however great the pains and trouble taken todoso. The 
Rouen Ducks were, however, far better than are usually 
met with, being both a numerous and generally good class 
throughout. A singularity of the show at Wigton is the offer 
of a special set of prizes for “ Wild Ducks,” or rather semi- | 
domesticated Wild Ducks, they seeming to be a much valued 
breed among many of the neighbouring gentry. Even when 
thus kept their excellence for the table is incontestable. The 


display, the first prize being secured by a pen of Shell Ducks, 
or, as commonly known on some coasts, the “ Saint George’s 
Ducks,” belonging to Mr. T. M. Armstrong, of Aikhead, and 
they were shown in absolutely faultless condition, nor can 
We call to mind a single instance in which the excrescence at 
the base of the upper mandible of the bill was nearly so 
well developed as in the drake now under notice. Although 
We have ourselves kept many of them for years past, so 
perfect an attainment of this intensely rich coral hue at 
springtime has not taken place ; in fact, to many visitors at 
Wigton it appeared so thoroughly unnatural as to cause 
doubts of fair play. This we know, however, that in the 
wild adult male it invariably takes place at this season, but 
in the domesticated bird of this species such an occurrence | 
isveryrare. This beautiful specimen was hatched in con- 
finement, is perfectly tame, and is some four or five years 
Qld. In this class were some crossbreds between the Grey 
Call Duck and the White Call Duck, spotted and very ! 
uncommon, and a good pen of birds bred between the com- 
mon wild Duck and the Grey Calls were also very interesting, 
agd would be very useful for decoys. 

A considerable falling-off in the entries for Pigeons this 
year may doubtless be attributed to the extraordinary com- 
petition at Wigton last year among the Pigeons, the classes 
throughout being now by far less filled. The competition 
Was nevertheless, though so limited, not at all without a 
struggle 3; for superiority the Carriers, Nuns, Spots, Powters, 
Turbits, and Barbs were the most conspicuous. 


Game (Black-breasted and other Reds).—First, Johu Brough, Carlisl 
1 — . (Be 
Second, D. Tait, Grasmere. Commended, J. errs: Wigton. = ; 


Gane ‘(White and Pile).—Firs = fi 
Brough, Carliste, e) irst, Jos. Brough, Carlisle. Second, John 
-Game (Duckwing and other Greys, Black d Blues).—First, M 
Easton & Mabon. J AbGNehS 3 Ys, S$, an ues).—First, Messrs. 
John Breogh, tas eee e4 Second, Jos. Brough, Cariisle. Commended, 


Gane Punters (Any colour).—First, W. D. Dick: Thornhill, Scotland 
Second, R. Tate, Leeds. Highly Commended, M’H. Brisee, Wicton, 
Commended, J Nine vba: Sees mmended, M. H. Brisco, Wigton. 
, DPANISH.— First and Second, J..Wilson, Whitehayen. Commended, J. 
Harzison, Kendal; E, Fearon, Whitehaven. ‘ 


- Dorxryo.—First, J. Gunson, Whitehaven. Second and Commended, 
G. Highfield, Blencogo House, : 

Cocuin-Caina (Any, yariety),—First. and Second, Miss Aglionby, Gras- 
mere. 

HamsBonous (Golden-spangled).—First, J. WiJson, Whitehaven. Seoond, 
R. Tate, Leeds. Highly Commended, A. K. Wood, Kendal. Commended, 
J. Dixon, Wigton; J. Wilson. 

HambBurcus (Silver-spangled).—First, A. K. Wood, Kendal. Second, 
R. Tate Leeds. Commended, — Noble, Kendal. : 

HamBuroens (Gold and Silver-pencilled). — First, J. Harris; Wigton. 
Second, — Burrow, Longtown. Commended, J. Moore, Wigton. 

ANY OTHER VaRtety,—First, J. R. Jessop, Hull (Black Polish). Second, 
R. Tate, Leeds (Black Hamburghs). Commended, T. T. Selby, Aspatria 
(Guinea Fowls’. : 

Gamer Bantams (Black-breas‘ed and other Reds).—First, M. Redhead, 
Kendal. Second. Miss Aglionby, Grasmere. Highly Commended, J. Wilson, 
Longtown; J. N. Hodgson, Wigton. 

Game Bantams (Any other colour).—First and Seconc, Miss. Aglionby, 
Grasmere. 

Bantams (Any other variety).—Second, J. Wallas, Highmoor. First 
withheld. a 
PEDEESS (Aylesbury),—First, W. Barnes, Wigton. Second, J. Dixon, 

igton. 

Ducks (Rouen),.—First, G. Hetherington, Curthwaite Station. Second, 
R. Jones, Whitehaven. Highly Commended, R. Tate, Leeds. 

Ducks (Common Wild).—First, A, Robinson, Carlisle. Second, T, Man- 
duell, Aikhead. 

Ducks (Any other variety).—Firsat, J. M. Armstrong, Aikhead (Shell 
Ducks): Second, ‘T. C. Harrison, Hul’. “Highly Commended, TT. Selby. 

Picrons.—Carriers.—First, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Second, J. C. 
Taylor, Middlesborough. Yumblers.—First, R. Pickering, Carlisle. Second, 
H. Yardley, Birmingham. Powters.—Prize, E- E. M. Royds, Ashby-de-la- 


| Zouch. Fantails.—First, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Second, T. Manduell, 


Aikhead. Jacobins.— First, R. Pickering, Carlisle. Second, — Taylor, 
Middlesborough. Highly Commended, W. Hastwell, Kendal. Wuns — 
First, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Second, J: R. Jessop, Hull. Commended, 
R. Thompson, Kendal. Sarbs.—First, H Yardley, Birmingham. Second, 
— Taylor, Middlesborough. Twbits.— First, R. Thompson. Second, 
R. Pickering. Owls,— Prize, H. Yardley. Trumpeters.— First, W. 
Hastwell. Second, E. E. M. Jones. Any o’her variety.—First, H. Yardley, 
Second, I. P. Cullen, Carlisle. Highly Commended. R. Pickering, Carlisle. 

best Game Cock (Extra Prize).—First, J. Fletcher, Manchester. Second, 
W. Boyes, Beverley. Third. — Geldred, Kendal. 

Best Game CockEREL (Extra Prize).—First, T. Rebinson, Wigton. 
Second, J. Wailas, Highmoor House. Third, Jos. Brough, Carlisle. Highly 
Commended, J. Barnes, Wigton; T. Robinson, Ulverston. 

Brest Game Cock (County Prize).—First and Second, Jos. Brough, Carlisle. 

Best Game CockereL (County Prize).— First, J. Watlas, Highmoor. 
Second, Jos. Brough, Carlisle. Commended, J. Gaddes, Carlisle; P, 
Hodgson, Penrith. 

Best DisH or One Dozen Agen Ecos.—Prize, J. Wood, Sandwith, near 
Whitehayen (Cross-bred, Spanish and Game). Highly Commended, Miss 
Watson, Daleside (Black Spanish); J. Calvert, Warwick Bridge (Black 
Spanish); E. Fearon, Whitehaven (Black Spanish); — Strong, Drumleaning 
(Cross-bred}; R. Tate, Leeds (Cochin and Spanish). Commended, J. 
Mitchell, Egremont (Brown Red Game) ; R. Tate (Cuchin and Spanish). 


Edward Hewitt, Esq., of Eden Cottage, Sparkbrook, near 
Birmingham, officiated as Judge. 


ECCENTRICITIES IN PIGEONS. 

In reply to “ Witrsurre Rector,” I do not think his hen 
Powter will be injured by laying four eggs. Itseems to me 
a curious case, and I trust he will be careful to notice if she 
lays four eggs next time. I once before heard of a hen 
Pigeon that laid four eggs, but in that case the evidence 
was not satisfactory tome. I would advise no hempseed to 
be given to her, but she may have old tares or barley with 
her Indian corn, and she ought to be well supplied with old 
mortar broken up. I once found two young Pigeons dead 
in one egg. 

How curious are some of the actions of Pigeons! Some 
cocks are so attentive to their hens that they cannot spare 
time to fetch a single stick for the nest; but I have a Red 
House Tumbler cock so indefatigable in building that he is 
continually at it, and has carried a small truss of straw into 
his pen. 

Some Pigeons seem careless of feeding their own young 
ones, whereas I have a Blue-bearded cock Tumbler whose 
hen was lately lost in a high flight, who has adopted a couple 
of young ones, which he nurses with great care, and defends 
with much more zeal than ever he did his own castle. 

I have a White Air Tumbler, hatched last year, which took 
it into her head to feed some young ones that laid on the 
floor by her while she herself was being fed—and this is not 
the first case I have heard of one young one feeding another. 
Thad last year a young Black House Tumbler which, when he 
first began to be matchable, showed like a hen, paired with 
an odd cock, and remained as a hen until he tried to be 
master, when his old mate had to beat him off. This year 
I have a small Black Mottled Air Tumbler which I thought 
was a hen, so I put it up with an old Black Mottled Air 
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Tumbler cock ; they paired at once: but I now feel sure he 
has deceived me, for the two, although fast paired, both 
coo and clap about like cocks. I have a feather-footed 
Black Mottled Roller hen with eleven flight feathers in each 
wing, and, what is more strange, I have two hens paired to 
the same cock, and both sitting in the same nest for the 
second time.—B. P. Brent. 


THE ACCRINGTON POULTRY EXHIBITION : 


Tue Accrington Society held a most successful meeting on 
the 6th inst. and following day, and the management had 
undergone a yery careful improvement. The influx of visitors 
was beyond precedent, showing that such exhibitions are as 
popular as eyer. The prize list was a very liberal one, and con- 
sequently most of the classes were well filled. To produce local 
enthusiasm a brass band was procured to precede the Committee 
and Judges to the showyard, and afterwards to remain for the 
entertainment of the Company. All the poultry were ranged at 
the same height, and everything that could be done was done to 
secure a ‘fair field and no favour” alike for all competitors. 

On entering the Show, the company found the first class to be 
as good and numerous a selection of first-rate single Game cocks 
as could well be brought together, the competition being sup- 
ported by a large majority of our best Game breeders. A splen- 
did Brown Red belonging to Mr. Statter was the winner of the 
silyer cup, and it is a rare occurrence to meet with so faultless 
a specimen. The three winners in this close competition were 
eventually all Brown Reds; the second prize being taken by Sir 
St. George Gore, Bart., and the third by John Sunderland, Hsq., 
of Coley Hall, Halifax. At the outset the second premium in 
this class was given to Mr. H. M. Julian, of Beverley, York- 
shire, for a very powerful and unexceptionably good bird in the 
hand—a Black Ked (pen 267), A complaint in writing haying 
been presented to the Committee and Judges, immediately after 
the Show opened, from several Game exhibitors, urging that “the 
breast was dyed black,” a very rigid imvestigation took place 
in the presence of the Committee, and resulted in the most 
complete exposure of as dishonourable a piece of deception as 
could well be imagined. ‘That the imposition was carried out 
most cleverly no one could deny, for though, except in an 
extremely powerful direct light, no difference in shade could be 
discovered, the yarious tests applied proved beyond all cayil or 
dispute, and to the unanimous satisfaction of eyery one present, 
that the bird had been purposely tampered with. After a 
number of tests the artificially-applied black on the breast being 
remoyed, it not only dyed anything to which it was applied the 
same hue, but the breast of the bird itself again assumed its 
natural colour of a partially Brown Red. It was consequently 
“ disqualified’ altogether, the only punishment that by present 
rules can be enforced, though no doubt the public mind will 
speedily suggest some more stringent rule should such discredit- 
able practices unfortunately continue. The class for Game cocks, 
locally restricted to four miles round Accrington, was a very tame 
affair; but the two following Game classes for a cock and two 
hens were headed by extraordinarily perfect birds belonging to 
Sir St. G. Gore, and Mr. Fletcher of Manchester. We haye seen 
generally far better collections of Cochins and Brahmas than were 
here shown, for, excepting the winning pens, the competition 
was below that of previous years. -'The Black Spanish were good. 
The Hamburghs were undoubtedly quite a leading feature of 
the Show; and the closest competition for the Silver Cup, given 
to the best pen of Hamburghs, resulted in a pen of entirely 
perfect Silver-pencilled (Sir St. George Gore's), taking precedence 
of the Silver-spangled ones (Mr. Beldon’s), that have taken 
many prizes in their own class. It was one of the closest runs 
in the Show. The Polands were very fine. In Game Bantam 
cocks the entry was a liberal one, and Mr. Munn may rest 
assured his victory is very meritorious, no less than thirteen 
birds being fayourably mentioned in the prize list. Aylesbury 
Ducks showed strongly; and there were exhibited some perfect 
Beunos Ayrean, Grey Calls, and Rouen Ducks. The Zurkeys 
were first-rate ones. 

It is no common occurrence to mect with so excellent a collec- 
tion of Pigeons as those constituting the Accrington Show. AIL 
these classes were far superior to those of former years, and the 
premiums, as an inspection of the appended prize list will show, 
were very broadly sown. ‘The Pigeons appeared to be one of 
the most popular portions of the exhibition, and it was, in fact, 
a somewhat difficult task for any but determined individuals to 
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get a near sight of them, so constantly was this division of the 
Show thronged by visitors. 


Game Cock (Any colour).—First and Silver Cup, T. Statter, Stand Hall 
(Brown Red). Second, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., Wirksworth. Third, J. Sunder, 
land, Coley Hall, near Halifax. Higtly Commended, J. Fletcher, Stone- 
clough, near Manchester (Black Reds) ; C. Chaloner, Worksop; Sir St. G. 
Gore, Bart. Commended, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Disqualified, H. M. 
Julian, Beverley, York (dyed breast). 

Game Coox (within four wiles of Accrington) —First, T. Barnes, Accring- 
ton. Second, Messrs. Baxter & Furness, Accrington. Third, F, M. Hindle, 
Carr Hall Mill, Haslingden. 

Game (Black or Brown Reds).—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart , Hopton Hall, 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Second, J. Fletcher, Stoneclough. Third, T. 
Statter, Manchester. r 

Game (Any other variety).—First, J, Fletcher, Stoneclough (Piles). 
Second, H. Snowdon, Great Horton, near Bradford (Duckwing). Third, Sir 
St. G. Gore, Bart. 

Dorxine (Any colour).—First, J. Coppley, Eccleston, Prescot. Second, 
J. White, Northallerton (Grey). Third, D. Parsons, Cuerden Hall (Grey). 
Highly Commended, |T. Statter, Stand Hall (Silver Greys); D. Parsons 
(Grey). Commended, Mrs. M. Seamons, Hartwell. Aylesbury. 

Cocatn-Cxrina (Any colour).—First, E. Smith, Middleton. Second, R. J. 
Wood, Brinscall Hall. Third, W. Dawson, Hopton, Mirfield Gunite) 
Highly Commended, C. H. Brierley, Rhodes House. Commended, J. Bell, 
Kirkgate, Thirsk (Brown Partridge) ; F, R. Pease, Southend, Darlington; 
T. Wrigley, Tong, Middleton (Buff), 

Spanisn (Black),—First, H. Beldon, Gilstead, Bingley. Second, L. J. 
Crossly Manor Heath, Halifax. Third, G. Bridle, Northern Lane, Didsbury- 
Highly Commended, J, L. Lowndes, Hartwell, Aylesbury ; J. Wood, Brins- 
call Hall; F. R. Pease, Southend, Darlington. Commended, J. Marchant, 
Halifax. 

BrauMmA Poorra (Any colour).—First, H. Lacy, Hebden Bridge, York- 
she Second, W. Hargreaves, Newehurch Road. Third, J. Wood, Brins- 
call Hall. 

Hamnorcus (Golden-pencilled).—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., Hopton 
Hall. Second, ©. Tattersall, Myrtle Grove, Waterfoot. Third, H. Beldon, 
Gilstead. Highly Commended, E. Smith, Middleton. Commended, H. 
Crossley, Broomfield, Halifax ; A, Nuttall, Newchurch. 

Hamponoan (Silver-pencilled).—First and Silver Cup for best of Ham- 
burghs, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart, Hopton Hall. Second, H. Beldon, Gilstead, 
Bingley, Third, D. lllingworth, Burley, near Ovley. Highly Commended, 
E. Hindle, Wood Novk, Accrington. Commended, J. Platt, Dean, near 
Bolton. fi 

Hamevren (Golden-spangled).—First, H. Beldon, Gi'stead, Bingley. 
Second, A. K. Wood, Burnside, Kendal. Third, J. Whitworth, Bury, Lanca- 
shire, Commended, R. Tate, Green Road, Leeds; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart.; 
J. Roe, Hadfield, Manchester; W. Driver, Keighley. : 

Hampurcu (Silver-spangled),—First, Miss K. Beldon, Gilstead, Bingley 
Second, J. Fielding, Newehurch, Rossendale. ‘Third, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. 
Hopton Hall. Highly Commended, A. K. Wood, Burnside, Kendal; J 
Fielding. Commended, J. Fielding. © 

Potanp.—First, C. W. Brierley, Rhodes House, Middleton, Second, H. 
Beldon. Third, Miss E. Beldon. Highly Commended, S. Ashton, Mottram, 
Cheshire. Commended, H. Snowdon, Horton, Bradford. 

ANY OTHER VaniEety.—First, H, Beldon. Second, J. Smith, Hebden 
Bridge (White Sultans). i a 

Setuixe Crass (Any variety).—First, H. Beldon (Cochins). Second, 
Cc. W. Brierley, Middleton, ‘Third, D. Parsons, Cuerden Hall, Preston 
(Brahmas). Highly Commended, Messrs. Baxter & Furness, Accrington 
(White Polands). Commended, H. Beldon (Hamburghs) ; I. Dyson, Halifax 

Polands). 

( Gams Bantam Cock (Any colour).—First and Cup, J. Munn, Shawclough, 
Newchurch. Second, G. Maples, Wavertree, Liverpool (Black Red), Third, 
T. Kenyon, Blackburn (Black Red). Highly Commended, T. Mastham ; 
E. Smith, Middleton; M. Turner, Preston. Commended, A. Clegg, Accring- 
ton; J. Rhodes, Thornes near Wakefield; H. M. Wellington, Oakham, 
Rutlandshire (Black Red); J. W. Morris, Rochdale (Black Red); C. W. 
Brierley, Middleton; Sir St, G. Gore, Bart. 

Game Banvam (Any colour).—First, D, Parsons, Cuerden Hall, (Brown 
Red). Second and Third, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Highly Commended, 
J. Munn, Shawclongh, Rosserdale; J. Rhodes, Wakefield; C. W. Brierley 5 
W. F. Entwistle, Otley, Yorkshire (Piles). Commended, D. Ashworth, 
Halifax; D. Parsons (Greys) ; Sir St. Gore, Bart., Wirkeworth. 

Banvam (Any other variety).—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Second, 
F. R. Pease, Darlington (Buff Cochins). Third, W. Harvey, Sheffield 
(White). Commended, C, W. Brierley; F. R. Pease (Silver-laced); H. 
Beldon (Gold-laced) ; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart.; C. W. Brierley. i 

Turweys.—First, IE. Leech, Rochdale. Second, C. W. Brierley, Middle- 
ton. Highly Commended, 'l. Houiker, Revidge, Blackburn. 

Grxsk.—First, B. Baxter, Elslack Hall. Second, T. Houlker, Revidge, 
Blackburn. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).—First, Mrs. M. Seamons, Hartwell, Aylesbury. 
Second, F. M. Hindle, Haslingden. Highly Commended, F. M. Hindle, 
Commended, Mrs, M. Seamons. 

Duczs (Rouen).— First, H. Beldon, Bingley. Second, T. Houlker, Black- 
burn. Highly Commended, W. Taylor. 

Ducks (Any other variety).—First, D, Parsons. Second, W. Moorhoure. 
Highly Commended, U. W. Brierley; I. C. Harrison. Commended, J. A. 
Bell; H. Bell. 

Picrons,—Carriers.—First, J. Hawley, Burnley. Second, H. Snowden, 
Horton, Bradford. Highly Commended, J. Fielding, jun., Rochdale. 
Tumblers.—First, E. EB. M. Royd, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Second, H. Yardley, 
Market Hall, Birmingham. Highly Commended, H. Yardley; J. Fielding, 
jun,, Rochdale, Commended, W. J. Corbridge, Blackburn; ME ‘Thompson, 
Bingley; J. Hawley, Burnley. Barbs.—First, W. J. Corbridge, Blackburn. 
Second, H. Yardley, Market Hall, Birmingham. Highly Commended, 
ik. Thompson, Moresdale Hall; B. Consterdine, Brookfield, Littleborough. 
Commended, C. Parkingon, Accrington. Owls,—First and Second, J. Field- 
ing, Rochdale. Highly Commended, W. J. Corbridge, Blackburn; H. 
Yurdley, Market Hall, Birmingham, Commended, KR. Thompson, Mores- 
dale Hall, Powers or Croppers.—First, H. Snowdon, Great Horton, Brad- 
ford. Second, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Highly Commended, E. €, M, Royds, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Jantails,—Wiret, WI. Yardley. Second, W. Westwell 
Great Horwood. Zurbits, — First, RK, ‘Thompson. Second, FH. Yardley, 
Dragons. First and Second, H, Yardley, (Commend d, J, Thompsons, 
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Trumpeters.—First, H. Yardley. Second, H. Middleton, Highly Com- 
mended, E. E. M. Royd. Commended, W. J. Corbridge; T. Barker. 
Any other variety.—First, H. Yardley. Second, O. A. Young. 

The Judges were Mr. Joseph Hindson, of Everton, Liverpool ; 
and Mr, Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FOR MRS. CHITTY AND 
FAMILY. 

Anrnouer I can add nothing to the eloquent appeal of 
“Our Chaplain” on behalf of the widow and fatherless, I 
am very desirous that bee-keepers should not be behind- 
hand in the good work. I recognise the names of some of 
our fraternity in the list of subscriptions already published ; 
but in such a cause I may perhaps venture to remark that 
the Cornish motto of “One and All” should be promptly 
and energetically acted upon, if the good work now in hand 
is to result in substantial benefit to the bereaved wife and 
fatherless children of one who has so suddenly disappeared 
from amongst us.—A DryonsHirnt Bry-KEEPER. 


ACCLIMATISATION AT THE ANTIPODES. 


I am indebted to Mr. Edward Wilson, late President of 
the Association, for the perusal of the third annual report of 
the Acclimatisation Society of Victoria. 

Alas! that I should have to use the word “late” in con- 
nection with My. Wilson and the office which he has so ably 
filled from the very commencement, and alas! for the cause 
which has compelled him to press his resignation. We 
learn from this report, that “it is with unfeigned regret 
that the Council have to state that, in consequence of a 
complaint in his eyes rendering necessary another visit to 
Europe, Mr. Wilson has, in spite of their earnest remon- 
strances, pressed upon the Council his resignation as Presi- 
dent, which resignation the Council have most reluctantly 
accepted.” Mr. Wilson is accordingly once more among us, 
and this time unfortunately with the view of seeking relief 
from the skill of the British faculty. That his restoration 
may be both speedy and complete must be the earnest 
prayer of every well-wisher to the cause of acclimatisation 
and of progress. 

Foremost among the Society’s achievements during the 
past year comes, of course, the successful transportation of 
salmon ova to Australia. Regarding this feat the Council 
announce that, although “from the few ova that were re- 
tained in Victoria it cannot be asserted with certainty that 
salmon is yet established in the colony, enough has been 
done to show that there are no insuperable difficulties in 
the way; whilst in Tasmania complete success has been 
attained.” 

Another subject of conrgatulation is the introduction of 
the gouramier from the Mauritius. Twenty-four of these 
desirable fish reached Melbourne alive, and there is every 
reason to hope these will establish the species in the colony. 

The alpaca experiment, from which so much good was ex- 
pected, appears unfortunately to have turned out an almost 
total failure. Nothing daunted, however, by his late ill 
success, Mr. Duffield is about to undertake a second attempt 
to introduce the alpaca into the colony. 

The following paragraph, relating as it does to the Italian 
bees exported from my apiary in 1862, is peculiarly inter- 
esting: “As a contribution of very particular interest to 
the cottager, the introduction of the Ligurian bee may be 
adduced, that insect being probably, from its industrious 
and wonderfully prolific properties, the most valuable in 
the world. This bee is multiplying with almost incredible 
rapidity, and will soon be accessible to all classes.* Con- 
nected with this subject, I find an advertisement in The 
Australasian, of the 24th of December last, offering stocks of 
Ligurians for sale at £10 each, whilst swarms of common 
bees are offered at 20s. each. 

Just at this time, when such praiseworthy efforts are 
being made to check the destruction of small birds, both in 
this country and on the continent, the following paragraph 
may be deemed instructive as well as interesting. 

“Tn a country so subject as this [Australia] to the ravages 
of insects, the case of the agriculturist has always been 
carefully considered. Hundreds of industrious farmers have 
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even this year been ruined by the caterpillar, and similar 
visitations must necessarily be expected. The introduction 
of insect-destroying birds has therefore been carefully at- 
tended to; and with this has been combined an effort to 
surround our colonial residences with those interesting as- 
sociations which constitute no slight portion of the charms 
with which the name of “home” is ever surrounded. The 
thrush, the blackbird, the skylark, the chaffinch, the sparrow, 
the Chinese sparrow, the Java sparrow, and a-most active 
and interesting bird the Indian mino, may now be considered 
thoroughly established, and are rapidly extending by natural 
means through the colony. The goldfinch, the linnet, the 
greenfinch, the yellowhammer, the ortolan, the canary, the 
robin, and many kinds of the smaller birds of other countries 
are being accumulated in the aviaries of the Society, and 
many of them have already bred there. The nightingale 
and the hedge sparrow have been promised us by benevo- 
lent ladies at home, and the Queen herself has made an 
effort to supply us with the rook.” 

Appended to the report are papers on various subjects 
read at the Society’s meetings. The entire pamphlet is 
eminently interesting and highly suggestive, and most 
heartily do I, for one, wish success to the Acclimatisation 
Society of Viuoria.—A DrvonsHirne BEE-KEEPER. 


TRANSFERRING BEES—STOCK INACTIVE. 


I nave two stocks of bees, each two years old, in old straw 
hives, and I wish to transfer them into two Woodbury hives ; 
will you have the kindness to tell me what is the best time 
of the year for performing the operation ? 

Would you also advise me respecting a stock in a Wood- 
bury hive? It appears weak, only a few bees coming out ; 
while in my other stocks all is now bustle and activity. 
Near the Woodbury there were between thirty and forty 
dead bees the other dayand several dead ones on the alight- 
ing board. On looking in at the window to-day there was 
nothing but empty comb to be seen. Has the hive been 
plundered, do you think; or would you advise feeding? I 
lifted it off the stand yesterday, and it was by no means 
light. Still, there appears to be nothing going on inside 


| beyond a lazy crawling about of the bees.—A SUBSCRIBER. 


[Next month (May) will be a very good time for the 
operation, which is most conveniently performed on well- 
populated, but not over-crowded stocks. Your Woodbury 
hive may very probably be queenless, but with a hive of this 
description ten minutes’ internal examination will solve the 
mystery. The readiest way of accomplishing this is to com- 
mence by removing a side comb; thenlift out and examine 
comb after comb, depositing each in the notch occupied by 
its predecessor, and finally placing the comb first taken out 
at the opposite side of the hive to that from which it was 
taken. In repeating the operation the process should he 
reversed, so as to restore the combs to their original 
position. ] 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 


I Ave several stocks of bees in common straw hives, and 
this season I want to increase my stock of bees considerably 
in improved hives and boxes; but I do not want to run the 
risk of swarming, as I am not at home during the day, and 
the consequence would be that most of them would be lost, 
as was the case last year. Now, will you be good enough to 
inform ine if the following plan of artificial swarming will 
answer, or any improvement upon it? I intend towards the 
middle of this month to place under the stock hives the 
empty hivesI want to be tenanted, but I do notknow how long 
it is necessary to leave the stock hive at the top, and which 
you remove to a fresh place. I shall be much obliged if you 
would answer the above questions, or suggest any other 
plan. I cannot run the risk of letting my hives swarm. Do 
you think it better to confine the bees in the fresh hive for 
a day or two after the stock hive is taken off p—J. A. 

[The plan you describe will not result in the formation of 
artificial swarms, but if you stop up the entrances of the old 
hives and compel the bees to work up through the new ones 
they will most probably make combs in the latter, and 
ultimately transfer the seat of breeding to them. When 
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this is effected the old hives may be removed, and their con- 
tents appropriated by the apiarian; but the time required 
to effect the change depends entirely on the season and the 
strength of the colonies. This appears at first sight an 
easy mode of transferring bees to new hives, and has been 
frequently recommended as such. It is, however, open to 
the serious objection that they are very liable, under such 
circumstances, to construct an undue proportion of drone 
comb, and when this takes place it is fatal to the future 
prosperity of the stock. 
your colonies and stock your improved hives with artificial 
swarms formed in the manner described and recommended 
by Mr. Woodbury in No, 161 of our new series. ] 


HONEY GATHERING FROM CLOVER. 


« P.M.” says he takes one crop off the clover and then one 
from the heather, but he can never take one off the clover, 
for the tongue of the honey bee is too short, and never takes 
anything from clover. The bumble or humble bee has a 
long tongue, which can enter the cloyer—T.S. 

[* P.M.” doubtless meant the white clover, although he 
Although the honey in reg. clover is not 
accessible to the hive bee, the white variety is well known to 
be one of the best, if not the very best, of our bee flowers. | 


PARROT MANAGEMENT. 


Sar, meat, and brass are all pernicious to Parrots. Meat 
produces liver complaints; contact with brass, cancer of the 
tongue—of this I have seen a miserable victim. It should 
be avoided in all cages as they will gnaw it. There should 
be no wire grating at the bottom of their cages, but dry, 
well-sanded or gravelled boards. They like to roost flat-foot 
atthe bottom. Sometimes Parrots in a wild state roost in 
the hollows of trees and rocks, and it is cruel to keep them 
with their claws always painfully stretched over round and 
slippery perches. ‘T'wo perches should furnish their cage, 
one less than the other. This eases the feet, which some- 
times become galled, and the birds can hardly stand, yet 
by-standers do not comprehend their uneasiness. 

Male birds are subject to fits in the spring, and some to 
cramp in the stomach, which makes them stagger. Place 
the bird on a flat bottle of warm water, well wrapped round 
in flannel not to scorch his feet; he likes the warmth, and 
will sooner recover. Parrots eat the stones rather than frnit 
itself of grapes, cherries, and plums. These last must be 
cracked for them. They delight inthe green buds and young 
seed of cabbage, and Indian corn when young, and will tear 
off its many sheaths and devour two or threeif they can 
get them, also vegetable marrow boiled and caravansa 
white beans, broad beans as well. An occasional nutmeg 
does the Parrot good. A capital 
contrivance for a perch is to have 
a round tabular dish in the 
middle, and then two perches 
running under it thus— ——O 

The two o o hold water and 
sop, and the table, screwed to the 
upright perch, the general food; 
the whole must be kept well 
scrubbed and clean. ‘Then the 
bird makes no mess about the room.—OrniTHOLoGIs?T. 


LURING BIRDS TO A HOME. 


Ir “Amateur” will procure eggs of the birds she (for 
“A.J.G.” presumes “Amareur” is a lady) wishes to have, 
and take the Sparrows’ eggs carefully out of the nests and 
replace them with an equal number of Bullfinch or Linnet 
eggs, the Sparrows will hatch and rear them if the transfer 
is done with discretion. The eggs to be hatched must be 
taken very gently and carried from one nest to the other 
in cotton or wool in a box; they must be handled as little as 
possible, and, of course, put into the Sparrow’s nest while 
the bird is off it, and the nest must not again be visited, 
otherwise the bird will forsake it. 

I am not sure whether a Sparrow would hatch Blackbirds’ 


Your best plan will be to multiply. 


or Thrushes’ eggs, but I fancy not; however, it might be 
worth trying. > 

“A. J. G.” has seen Starlings induced to build by having 
a small packing-case, made to resemble a small dog-kennel, 
and placed at the top of a pole. On the little platform 
in front of the house the old birds used to feed their 
young, a most amusing sight, and the chattering of these 
birds is very curious. ‘The pole was a common larch pole 
10 or 12 feet high, the box was about 18 inches long and 
about. 14 inches high, and the little platform was about 
18 inches square in front of the house, it was a projecting 
piece from the boards on which the house was fastened. 
The birds came back to it year after year. 

Do Brahma Pootras generally lay while they are young? 
«“A. J. G.” has some hatched last April, and they are said 
not to have laid yet. 


An “Amarrur” asks ‘ What can I do to induce Bull- 
finches to come into my garden, and what sort of meat 
should I provide?” I heartily join him in this inquiry in 
the hope that some one will point out a means by which 
he may be supplied with Bullfinches, Chaflinches, &c., to 
the benefit of myself and others who grow pear, plum, 
cherry, and gooseberry trees, and thus be the means of 
transferring those troublesome pests to “AMATEUR.” 

We can willingly dispense with them and would recom- 
mend him to try the plan of growing such trees, of the buds 
of which they are so fond that I have had some trees not 
only rendered fruitless, but nearly destroyed by them at this 
season of the year. Thecentre of the bud is enclosed and 
blanched, therefore sweet. It has been said by some they 
find grubs inside, if grub is intended I readily fall into that 
opinion, but I have repeatedly examined buds and never yet 
have found grubs within any of the buds on their favourite 
trees.—W. G. 

Our first Tamm Purasanr laid on the 5th of April— 
a Chinese hen.—J. —— 

Yesrerpay (April 5) I heard and saw the Chiff-Chaff, 
being the first of our summer visitants I have observed this 
year.—Arruur Spary, St. Alban’s. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


CrysTAL PALAck Pouttry SHow (D. N).—Apply to the Secretary, 
Crystal Palace. We do not know. 


Dock Layine Sorr Ecos (J. J. H.).—Your Ducks are over-fed. Give 
them whole oats, in a trough, with plenty of gravel, the whole covered with 
water. Meal and worms are not the very best of food. Your Guinea 
Fowls ought to lay in a fortnight. 

Hatcainc Partrinck Cocuin Eaos (Partridge Cochin).—We believe 
their eggs will be good for a month after laying. Some limit the time toa 
fortnight. 


Cocuin Cocxrret’s Leos Paratysep (F. G.).—Your cock is suffering 
from cramp, or from weakness, or both; probably the latter. If he is now 
nine months old, he would be an August bird; before he was out of harm's 
way he was overtaken by the long winter which has just terminated. He 
has grown in length and height, but notin strength. It is at all timesa 
mistake to keep au autumn bird for a breeder, but doubly so after such a 
trying ume. Histreatinent will be castor oil every other day for a week, 
followed by stimulating food, as brea and ale, or raw yolks of egg. In our 
opinion he is not worth saving. 


Curckens Dyinc rErore Comp.etety Hatcnuep (Poultry).—Your eggs 
are too dry; moisten them every day for a week before hatching. We 
should think your hens had lice. Let them have plenty of dust in their 
haunts, To bring your Hamburgh cock into showing condition there is 
no better food than ground oats mixed with milk. Roasted fresh meat, 
chopped fine, and chopped eggs, are also good. 

Bur¥ AND Parrripor Cocuins 1n Same Run (Percy Cross).—We advise 
you to walt at least a month, Others, and good authorities, will tell you a 
fortnight is enough. 

Parnnot ManacemEnt (A Subscriber) —Your Parrots may be fed on 
bread and milk, soaked Indian corn, and such fruits as they will eat. Let 
thei have a soup plate, or some shallow vessels of water, to bathe in; but 
if they do not bathe voluntariry give them a good shower bath from & 
watering-pot during fine weather. Their plucking off their feathers may 
arise from irritability in the skin, caused by improper food. as meat, or 
from insects, If from the latter cause dust some flowers of sulphur among 
the feathers. The raw place may be anointed with unsalted butter or lard, 
When the skin is more healthy, new feathers will grow where those have 
been plucked out. If bitten off, the stumps will be replaced at the moulting 
time. To teach them to talk you must make them tame and familiar, and 
constantly repeat the words distinctly to them which you desire thei to 
learn.—B. P. B. 

Brea Dyine (J. Bryan, Royston).—Your bees most probably died of 
dysentery, brought on by long confinement during the late prot 
winter. If there be nothing amiss with the combs beyond a slight mouldi- 
ness, we should not be afraid to use the hives as they are, 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


erates APRIL 18-24, 1865, Averece Cparemarare 
> near London. 

M’nth/ Week. 

Day. Night. | Mean. 

18 Tu Easter TUESDAY. 60.3 35.8 48.1 
19 Ww Apple flowers. 60.3 34.9 47.6 
20 Tu Oslip flowers. 61.8 $4.7 48.5 
21 F Sun’s declination 11° 58/ N. 60.7 37.3 49.0 
22 8 Beech foliates, 60.4 37.5 48.9 
23 | Sun | Ist, or Low Sunpay. 60.3 | 36.7 48.5 
a4 M Butter-burr flowers. 60.2 | 35.7 48.0 


last Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's qn | Day of 
38 years Rises. | Sets. Rises. ‘Sets. Age, Sun. Year. 
Days. | m. hj} m. he] m. h. m. he m. 8. | 
15 Oafd } 59afG6) 0 XL 13 10 ¢ 0 4£ | 108 
8 EAs) pe ech Yep py a) 23 0 58 / Ww9 
l4 56 4 2.7 2 ‘2 | after. 24 1°11) ° 1210 
1k 5304 4° 7) 410 2) 53:1 25 1/123) ) Ad 
20 5l 4 6 7)10 38,14 8 25 L 36 112 
20 | 49 4 Tt) 88, 43, beso + 27 1 47 113 
Bete eat ht | TRE SEV all tL Bae hes 
| 


‘From observations taken near London during the last thirtv-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 60.6°, and its night 
temperature 36.1°, The greatest heat was 77° on the 19th, 1854; and the lowest cold, 18°, om the 24th, 1854. The greatest fall of rain was 


0.60 inch. 


GLASS FOR HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


ys. AM glad that Mr. Pear- 
~° son has ealled at- 
tention to the in- 
different quality 
of sheet glass, and 
T ean confirm all 
he says respecting 
it,as itis certainly 
= é not so good as it 
: ought to be, and, 

= 1 think, might be. It must, however, 


. for cheapness has, in this case, as in 
many others, brought a very inferior 
article into general use; and it is to be 
feared that much of what is rejected for dwelling-house 
windows is worked into horticultural buildings. The 
remedy, however, lies, to a certain extent, in the hand of 
the builder, and, by insisting on only good clear glass, 
he may obyiate much of the annoyance caused by break- 
ages from natural causes, provided the glass be also well 
tempered, and in other respects good. Sheet glass, how- 
ever, has some defects in its manufacture which it is 
difficult to rectify; and I very much question whether 
any of it is as strong as the old crown glass of the same 
thickness, but very little of the latter was made any- 
thing approaching the thickness that is now given to 
sheet glass in most cases ; and glaziers have some excuse 
for clinging so pertinaciously to the old kind whenever 
it can be used to advantage. The subject is well worthy 
of a discussion in the pages of THE Journat or Hortt- 
euLtuRE, and I hope to have the opinion of some of the 
glass manufacturers. In my own case I may say that, 
in all fixed glazing, I have for several years advocated 
- the use of sheet glass of 26 ozs. to the foot; and if this 
be good, and in squares not exceeding 2 superficial feet, 
the breakage by natural causes ought not to be much. 
I attribute much of the damage done to glass in frosty, | 
and even in hot weather, to such glass being, as Mr. 
Pearson says, “badly annealed;” and, in some cases 
that haye come under my eye, the worst kind in this 
respect is the Belgian glass, which, on account of its 
cheapness, has been largely imported into our markets. 
To all appearance this class is equal, or perhaps superior, 
to our own of the like kind; but it certainly is more 
liable to break, and consequently causes great annoy- 
ance. 

I should much like if some one conversant with the 
manufacture of glass would give us the respective amount 
of elasticity in Belgian and British sheet glass of the | 
Kinds usually employed in horticultural buildings; for, | 
however small may be the elasticity of either, there is no 
question that the one which possesses the most is least 
likely to be broken, more especially from natural causes. 
Tam certainly of opinion that home-made glass is less 
brittle than that from the continent; but as to the causes | 
which render it so I can give no opinion. Perhaps the 

No, 212.—Von, VII, New SERIES 


raw material may be a better, or, as Mr. Pearson says, 
the annealing process may be better understood or 
earried out; while, on the other hand, Belgian glass 
presents quite as even a surface, and is, perhaps, more 
white than the same kind made at home. I have oc- 
casionally made some experiments with long narrow 
strips of glass by bending them almost to the breaking 
point, and a piece 2 feet long will bend considerably. 

hat opportunities I have had of trying both kinds of 
glass lead me to give the preference to the home-made 
article for that quality which may be designated tough- 
ness. I may, however, be mistaken, and would much 
like to hear the opinion of others on this matter. I may 
also remark that the stouter kinds of glass seem to resist 
the action of frost better than the old thin crown glass, 
but there are other causes of breakage which are not so 
easily accounted for. A few remarks on these may, 
perhaps, throw some light on the subject. 

In glazing with large squares, or rather with long ones, 
it is not unusual for glaziers to fasten them in their place 
with small nails, and, if there should be a bend in the glass, 
to let the nail press that part, so as to have it nearer a level 
than it was before; the result often is that, im a day or 
two afterwards, the square is broken. Now, how is this 
to be accounted for, as no fracture was visible at the time 
the square of glass was fixed in its place ? but such cases 
are of frequent occurrence. The only theory seems to 
be that change of temperature acts on the glass, and 
compels it to disengage itself, or partially so, and when 
the resistance of the nail cannot be overcome a fracture 
is the result, and I have seen the same thing occur after 
a cold night; but the breakages attributable to this 
cause are few compared with those which arise from the 
action of heat and cold in another way. One of the 
most common of these is the freezing of the moisture in 
the overlaps of the roof, which, in the case of thin glass, 
causes great destruction, more especially if such over- 
laps are wide, and aamit of a large amount of moisture 
being collected, and, on its expanding with frost, a lon- 
gitudinal crack is formed in one of the squares; this, 
though almost imperceptible at first, only requires a very 
slight pressure of the finger to makes run a long distance 
up the square. This is more especially the case with 
the old crown glass ; but sheet glass is liable to the same 
evil, though to a less extent. in consequence of its bemg 
thicker, and lying more flatly on its bed. Tightness in 
the glazing-bar may, perhaps, at times occasion a break- 
age, but I do not thnk this is often the case; neither do 


| I consider that the expansion and contraction of metallic 


bars is to be blamed for the loss of glass so often 
attributed to that cause. I am more disposed to think 
that vibration has something te de with the breakage ; 
and in lightly-constructed iron houses the loss is often 
considerable, especially if the squares are small, and 
the glass thin. Hailstorms are an exceptional cause of 
damage, which it would be well to guard against by 
only using thick glass; but the loss from such causes 1s 
only likely to occur once or so in a lifetime, but when 
they do they are very disastrous. I have seen upwards 
No. 864.—Vot,. XXXIII., OLD SERIES, 
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of £500 damage done to the glass in a garden, and believe 
this has been exceeded in some other cases. 

Sinc= the firstintroduction of sheet glass, its manufacture 
has certainly improved much in one respect—its surface 
is more even and smooth than it was at first, when the 
face of much of the glass that was then made presented 
little else bnt a succession of convex lenses, which told 
with destructive effect on the plants underneath. These 
defects have certainly been modified; I wish I could say 
the same of the little specks that show themselves in greater 
or less number on all low-priced glass, and certainly do no 
good. These specks are more common than of yore, and 
tend much to detract from the general character of sheet 
glass. In regard to toughness, I fear no improvement 
has taken place; on the contrary, I think it is not so 
good. Possibly if our manufacturers were told of the defect 
complained of by Mr. Pearson and others, they might im- 
prove the article ; at all events there seems no reason to rest 
satisfied with it as it is, and as its brittleness no doubt 
arises from its imperfect annealing, it is not likely that an 
improved mode of performing that process will much in- 
crease the price. As the manufacture of sheet glass has of 
late years vastly increased, some mode of furnishing a better 
material may be looked for, provided the consumer do not 
too rigidly insist on a low price being given for it. With 
regard to the manufacture of sheet glass, I believe that 
instead of being blown into a globe-shape when taken from 
the furnace, it is worked into a hollow cylinder, and while 
in a semr-fluid or soft state, one side of the cylinder is slit 
up, and I presume the ends cut off, and the glass sheet is 
then opened out and flattened. This process, as will be 
seen, must expand the inner side, but whether that affects the 
temper of the glass or not after annealing is more than I can 
say. A similar expansion of the inner side takes place in the 
manufacture of crown glass, which is blown througha long 
iron tube into a globular shape before a very ho: fire which | 
Eeeps the mass soft, and while in that state a hole is struck | 
in that part of the globe immediately opposite to the side | 
where it is attached to the iron red, and being held in front | 
of the fire and whirled round rapidly near to it the hole | 
enlarges, and the globe by degrees becomes compressed, 
then basin-shaped, and as it continues to revolve it becomes 
flatter, but is never quite flat, always being more or less 
slightly saucer-shaped according to the dexterity of the 
workman who gives the finishing turn. This glass is then 
broken from its fastening in the centre to the iron tube and 
carried to an oven to cool gradually, the place where the 
tube was attached to it forming the “bullions,” that are 
sometimes used in stables and other places. I believe, how- 
ever, that sheet glass has in a great measure superseded the | 
old crown glass, except in cases where the glazier has the | 
privilege of supplying whatever kind he likes, and then the | 
greater ease with which crown giass is cut, especially for | 
small squares, when its curved character does not matter 
much, offers a great temptation to him; but for all horticul- 
tural structures sheet glass is so convenient that the old | 
crown glass may be said to have fallen into disuse, except- | 
ing for repairs to older buildings where it was originally 
used, and where a thicker kind could not well be employed. | 

Some years ago a description of rough plate glass was 
strongly recommended by some as possessing qualifications 
in which the sheet glass at that time was deficient, but it | 
has failed in some of the points aimed at, and is certainly 
not so much used at the present day as it was six years ago. | 
Its principal merit is thickness, and, consequently, strength, 
but though not so clear as its rival, it is not sufficiently 
opaque to allow of shading material being dispensed with in 
the case of plants in flower, which was set forth as one of its | 
merits, and in appearance it is far from equal to good sheet | 
glass, and assuredly sooner becomes dirty. I have not had | 
much experience with it myself, and my observations are | 
based on what I have seen elsewhere. I hope, however, to 
see a better class of plate glass bronght into nse for horti- 
cultural purposes than any yet offered to us, clear, smooth, 
and transparent, or, when wanted, of any hue to suit the re- 
quirements of plants. Plate glass of a good quality is cer- 
tainly too dear for that purpose yet; but it is not very 
many years since it was double the price it now is, and 
though much of the reduction in price is owing to the repeal 
of the duty, it is not entirely due to that cause, and I hope 


to see other modes of manufacturing it, so as to present it 
to us in a cheaper form. 

Connected with this subject is that of glazing, which cer- 
tainly is also capable of further improvement, but I confess 
that I am unable to offer any hints as to how that may be 
effected. I look forward to putty being superseded by some 
adaptation of india-rubber, or, perhaps, by squares of glass 
made to fit like pan-tiles, one edge overlapping the other. 

In conclusion, I must again express a hope that some 
manufacturer of glass will throw some light on the com- 
plaints so justly made againsf sheet glass, and at the same 
time point out a remedy. This, it is to be hoped, -will 
not prove an expensive one, as the increasing demand for 
glass houses renders the cheapness of the material they are 
glazed with an indispensable consideration; but if greater 
efficiency can be attained at only a trifling increase of ex- 
pense, then let no one begrudge that outlay.—J. Rogson. 


LUCULIA GRATISSIMA CULTURE. 


THis, though commonly grown in a stove, is more pro- 
perly a greenhouse plant, flourishing under the same con- 
ditions as the Camellia, and making an admirable con- 
servatory plant. Planted out in the conservatory border it 
attains a large size, and has a very striking appearance 
when coyered with its extremely fragrant and beautifal flesh- 
coloured blossoms, in November and onwards till spring. It 
is also a good pot plant, and does well in’a sitting-room 
when in flower. ‘ 

Presuming that it is to be planted ont in a greenhouse or 
conservatory border, the soil should be dug out to the depth 
of 2 feet, and 2 or 3 feet in width ; then 6 inches of brickbats 
or coarse rubble should be laid at the bottom, it being im- 


| portant to have perfect drainage, and this should be covered 


with a layer of turf, grass side downwards, preferenee being 
given to turfy heath mould from a common, cut3 inches thick. 
Thus there will be space left for 15 imches of soil, but to 
allow for settling, 18 inches should be put on; it may con- 
sist of one-third rather strong yellow loam, taken 3 inches 
thick from a pasture, and laid in a heap for six months, or 
it may be used fresh for border-making, but not for growing 
plants in pots; to this add two-thirds of sandy peat, also 
taken off 3 inches thick, and from where the soil abounds in 
particles of fine silicious sand. Chop up these materials 
roughly with a spade, breaking and blending them together, 
but on no account screening. It is well to form the border 
when the soil is in a tolerably dry condition. A trellis 
should be provided for the plant, and the situation ought to 
be light and well ventilated, particularly during the early 
autumn and winter months; but when making new growths, 
the Luculia, like the Camellia and Azalea, requires slight 
shade. The best time to plant is early in spring. Select a 
plant that has not become pot-bound, but one of free growth 
and not more than a year old; a cutting of the previous 
year will do. If an old plant is put in, the ball ought to be 
broken and the roots spread out, the collar being elevated 
rather than kept low in the soil. ; 

After growth has commenced in spring, and during the 
summer, the Luculia requires to be watered freely, but in 
September the supply should be gradually diminished, until 
the minimum is reached in the beginning of October. After 
that period water sparingly, keeping the soil neither dry nor 
wet, for in the latter case the fibres of the roots are soon 
injured and the buds fail to open, and a deficient supply of 
moisture is attended with similar results, the leaves falling 
as well. 

If in the first year the plant exhibit a tendency to become 
bare of shoots, cut it in at planting, and stop during the 
summer. ‘This will induce the production of side-shoots. 
Be careful not to overcrowd the plant, but train the shoots 
in regularly, and so that light and air may be freely ad- 
mitted to all parts. It will not flower much the first year, 
nor, indeed, until the border become occupied with the 
roots. In the second year it will grow vigorously, but the 
shoots must not be shortened nor stopped except before 
growth commences. Two years after p g, or in the 
autumn of the second year, it will cover about 50 feet of 
trellis, and in most cases flower freely, producing cymes of 
flowers 5, 7, or 10 inches in diameter. 
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The Lueulia is rather subject to attacks of red spider, 
and should therefore be syringed overhead during the grow- 
ing season up to September, directing the force of the water 
against the under sides of the leaves. Owing to this pest 
being allowed to remain undisturbed for a length of time, 
we frequently see the plant with a few leaves at the ends of 
the shoots only, and, consequently, presenting a very un- 
sightly appearance. Any house kept at greenhouse tem- 
perature will grow this plant well, it having been found to 
sueceed in houses from which frost was only excluded, the 
thermometer occasionally falling as low as 36°. 

When grown in pots the same compost is employed as for 
planting out, and the greatest care must be taken to render 
the drainage efficient. Potting should be done in spring just 
before growth commences, and carefully so as not to injure 
the young fibres, the plant being impatient of having its 
roots frequently disturbed. After potting, in March or April, 
or if this is not required the drainage having been looked to, 
the plant may be cut in if out of shape, and placed in a tem- 
perature of from 50° to 55° by night, preserving a moist at- 
mosphere, frequently syringing overhead, and giving slight 
shade. After the growths are made the plant should be 
gradually hardened, have more light and air, which will 
usually be the case in July, and be placed out of doors in a 
warm situation, but screened from the midday sun. By the 
middle of September it should be returned to a vinery, or 
any light, airy house with a temperature of 50°. It willthen 
grow and form its beautiful flower-heads. Whilst out of 
doors the pot should be protected, and the soil kept moist, 
otherwise the fibres will perish, and though the flower-heads 
may form they will fall off without expanding. If a cool 
house is at command, it would be better to place the plants 
there, an airy greenhouse being a good situation, and the 
supply of water should not be more than sufficient to keep 
the soil moist, syringing, however, if there is the slichtest 
indication of red spider. 

Those who have not the means of giving the plants a 
little extra heat whilst making new erowths, may continue 
them in the greenhouse until the middle of June, when they 
may be placed out of doors in a warm situation, plunging 
the pots in ashes, or surrounding them with moss to pre- 
vent the destruction of the fibres, at the same time giving 
plenty of water and protection from hot sun. In September 
they should be returned to the greenhouse, though a vinery 
or cool stove is better, and they will grow freely, and form 
their flower-heads, which will expand and diffuse their fra- 
grance during the winter. Under this treatment, and making 
the wood in autumn, the Luculia usually flowers more cer- 
tainly than when forced into growth in the spring and early 
summer, thouch the flowers are not so fine, but not so liable 
to fall before expansion. This is usually caused by the de- 
struction of the fibres, in consequence of the soil being 
sodden after the growth has been made. Another cause is 
red spider exhausting the leaves of their juices, and pre- 
venting the ripenine of the wood. 

The Luculia, in whatever structure it is crown, requires 
a certain amount of shade, and a plentiful supply of water at 
the root, and moisture in the atmosphere, and when growth 
is made exposure to more light, a well-ventilated, drier at- 
mosphere, anda gradual diminution of water at the root, yet 
never allowing the soil to become so dry as to affect the foliace. 
Though usually treated as a stove plant it will do much 
better in an intermediate house, and still better planted out 
im a conservatory border. It is frequently attacked by creen 
fly, especially the flower-heads, the remedy for which is | 
fumigation with tobacco. 

It is propagated from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, 


taking off the points of the shoots with trro or three joints, | 
removing the lowest leaves, and cutting transversely below 
the lowest joint. Insert the cuttings down to the lowest | 
leaves in sandy peat and loam, with a large proportion of | 
silver sand, and plunge the pot in a brisk bottom heat of | 
75° to 85°, covering with a bell-class if the air is dry. When 
rooted gradually harden off, and repot, keeping the young | 
plants under rather than over-potted. See that the drainage 
is efficient. Stop at the third joint, or the fifth at the most, 
but do not stop the shoots that are expected to bloom in the | 
ensuing winter, except prior to the growing s2ason. Young 
plants will generally flower at one year old, and a small ; 
plant in an eight-inch pot forms a very ornamental object for | 


a sitting-room. The Luculia is one of the finest of winter 
flowering plants, and deserves a place wheveyer there is a 
conservatory, greenhouse, or cool stove.—G. ABBEY. 


SOIL AND SITUATION ror RHODODENDRONS. 


Mr. Rogson, in an article on the Rhododendron, justly 
remarks that they will accommodate themselves to a variety 
of soils. Many years ago, when on a visit to my brother in 
the west of Cornwall, I found him planting some of the 
best sorts of Rhododendrons in yellow loam taken from a 
coppice wood, which lay high and dry. {remarked to him 
that he could not expect much growth in that kind of soil. 
His reply was, “I certainly do. All you see around are 
planted in soil of the same sort ;” and I was obliged to 
acknowledge that I had never seen plants more healthy. 

About ten years afterwards I again saw them in full 
bloom, and a more lovely sight could not be seen—the 
shrubs, from 6 to 8 feet high, one mass of flowers in endless 
variety. The soil these fine healthy plants were planted in 
was a heavy yellow loam, with not a particle of peat in it. 

His method of planting was to have a plentiful supply of 
leaves and dung well mixed up with the yellow loam, and as 
soon as the plants were planted to soak them well with 
water—not a dribblet, as we often see, but a resular flood. 
A few days afterwards, when settled, the soil was closely 
pressed around them. 

The first season after planting all were kept mulched with 
dung. Sandy peat. or any other variety of peat, would not 
answer for Rhododendrons in that locality. This may be 
accounted for, as it is in a mining district, where nearly all 
the peat soil is impregnated with minerals injurious to 
vegetation. 

Previously to seeing the above I had been to much trouble 
and expense in obtaining from a distance peat to plant some 
of the best sorts of Rhododendrons in. In the locality in 
which I now reside (the west of Devonshire), may be seen 
Rhododendrons upwards of 20 feet hich, and nearly as many 
feet through, growing in the natural soil, which varies from 
light hazel to heavy yellow loam, resting on rotten slate and 
some on freestone. Here they seed and produce their seed- 
lings, not by twos or threes, but by tens of thousands, in 
crevices of rocks, by the sides of walks, and even on old Oak 
trees—in short, in any place where seeds can find a resting- 
place to vegetate on. Here they grow and flower in all the 
varieties that Rhododendron ponticum has produced ; miles 
of them grow in great luxuriance by the sides of drives and 
walks, and interspersed amongst trees, woods, and shrubs, 
where they assume the appearance of indigenous plants. 

I think the situation has as much to do with the growth 
of Rhododendrons as the soil. Here we have abrupt hills 
and dales, and sheltered from the northern and eastern 
blasts; where the Tamer meanders through the valley, and 
rivulets join it in its onward course, moisture ascends, and 
woods, trees, and hills give shelter and shade. In such 
situations the Rhododendron for the last fifty years has 
found a genial home. Previous to that time a Rhododen- 
dron had not been seen within ten miles of this locality. 
Here, as Mr. Robson remarks, the Foxglove is at home; 
Ferns abound ; lichen and moss cover the hard-wood trees ; 
and trees of the Fir tribe become prematurely old. Here 
also the Primrose. wild Hyacinth, Wood Anemone, Colum- 
bine, and a host of other indigenous plants cover the ground. 
In such localities, where Nature has been so bountiful, the- 
Rhododendron will always find a suitable home.—H. C. EH. 


Picea prnsaPo.—t am glad to hear reports made of this 
gem of the pinetym, and in reply to Mr. Gardiner, who at 
page 266 mentions one 24 feet hich, I bee to state that a 
very fine one at Linton Park is 29 feet high, and so densely 
clothed with branches thickly set with foliage, that a person 
in walking round it can only catch a very slight glimpse of 
the bole in one or two places; for about 20 feet the whole 
is a perfect cone. The extreme branches give a diameter 
of about 19 feet, and in appearance nothing can be really 
more handsome. I may add that the growth of the last 
few years has averaged 2 feet each year; the soil is mode-- 
rately deep, but dry, and the situation somewhat sheltered 
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Im close contact with it is a Cryptomeria japonica abeut 
40 feet (or nearly that height, for I did not mente it), and 
perfectly straight, the slender tapering top running up 
like a fishing-rod, while the diameter of the branches does 
not anywhere exceed 12 feet. As compared with others this 
is considered a pretty good specimen, but the most admired 
bs, we me is inte insignis. I have not been able to 

easure this accurately, but will do so - 
tunity.—J. Rogson. a AP ao 


BLIND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Many of your correspondents are constantly complaining 
of their Strawberries « going blind,” and it has occurred to 
me that perhaps a little light may be thrown upon the 
cause of failure in so many instances. About thirty years 
ago, when [ commenced house-keeping, I had a garden 
about 200 feet long, which T planted according to the best 
of my judgment. Among other things I mate several beds 
of Strawberries. In the month of May an old gentleman 
called upon Jne who was an amateur gardener, and famous 
for the Cultivation of Strawberries. Looking at my young 
beds, his first words were, “Now you must go over these 
beds, take every plant up which does not show bloom, and 
throw them all away.” Of course I reasoned with him that 
if they did not bloom that year they would next. “Not at 
all,” said he. “Throw them away, you will have plenty of 
rumners from your blooming plants which will give you 
frait, the others never will.’ Well, I was a young man, 
and, what does not always occur, I took the advice of the 
old gentleman in part, and will now give you the result. 

All the plants not showing bloom were carefully removed 
and replanted on each side of the middle walk, about 200 fect 
long. They were taken great care of, and grew to be splendid 
plants ; but during three years I waited in vain for frnit— 
they never produced a tea-saucerful, and not one perfect 
berry. 

To test the theory still further I took some of the runners, 
and found them entirely worthless. Of course I have fol- 
lowed this plan ever since, and have never failed to have a 
good crop. What TI have said refers to Strawherries in the 
garden; but may not this account for the failure sometimes 
in pots? [ should like some one to test it and report 
progress. For my own part, I am always careful to take 
runners for pots from fruit-bearing plants. 

Another day, perhaps, if worth your notice, I may give 
you my little experience in this matter. If what I have 
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Salvia Regla, and other plants. Mr. Rhodes, Sydenham 
Park Nursery, had well-bloomed plants of Heaths—Hartnelli 
major, Profusa, Elegans, and Devoniana; Glendinning and 
Sons, a nice specimen of Erica Sindryana, cut Camellias, 
and various Conifers for the decoration of the room; Mr. 
Aldred, Kilburn, Angctochilus, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, &e. ; 
Mr. Fraser, Lea Bridge, Boronia pinnata, Acacias, Sphero- 
gyne latifolia, and Alocasias; and Mr. Wheeler, gardener 
to J. Philpott, Esq., Stamford Hill, miscellaneous flowering 
and ornamental-foliaged plants, besides which Hyacinths, 
honey, and some other objects were exhibited. ‘The whole 
formed a rather gay little show, which, however, was not 
nnmerously attended. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW. 
Apri 15TH. 


TsoucH the Azaleas were somewhat scanty, there was a 
magnificent display of Roses, both new and old, cut and in 
| pots, whilst miscellaneous flowering and ornamental-foliaged 
| plants, together with Cinerarias, were tolerably numerous. 
| In Azaleas Mr. Todman, gardener to R. Hudson, Hagq., 
| Clapham, had a first prize for good plants of Criterion, 
| Triumphans, Eulalie (Van Geert), Coronata, The Bride, 
| white, Princess Royal, Roi Leopold, Dr. Livingstone, and 
Princess Mathilde; and a like award was made to him for a 
| Specimen plant of that richly-coloured variety Duchesse 
Adelaide de Nassau. 

Roses, however, formed the principal feature of the Show. 
A single specimen of President (Tea), from Mr. W. Paul, 
was covered with some two dozen expanded blooms, each 
measuring 5 inches across., For this a first prize was 
awarded; and the same exhibitor was also first for a col- 
lection of nine, consisting of remarkably fine specimens of 


| Beanty of Waltham, splendid colour; Paul Ricaut; Charles 


Lawson; Victor Verdier, magnificent; Celine Forestier; 


| Madame Villermoz; Sonvenir d’un Ami; and Marquise de 


Foucault. Messrs. Paul & Son were second, also with fine 


| specimens, among which we remarked Virginal, a beautiful 


written is considered worth a place in your Journal it may | 


bring forth some information upor the subject.—W. Y. 


your experience. } 


Tuer Unitep Horricunrurar Socrery.—This new society 
held their first show on Tuesday, the 11th inst., in the 


Albion Hall, Moorgate Street, a building mnch too confined | 


for the purpose, as there was barely sufficient room to 
move about between the tables. Blevated at the opposite 
end of the room to the entrance were Azaleas from Messrs. 
Lane, and Yuceas, &e., from Mr. Williams, who also contri- 
buted Amaryllis, Pandanus reflexus and elegantissimus, and 
Hemerocallis Kwanzo flore pleno. A numerons collection 
of Azaleas, which was shown on the previons Saturday 
at the Regent's Park, also came from Messrs. Lane. Mr. 
Turner, Slough, sent scedling Azalea Duke of Buccleuch, a 
deep rosy crimson of good substance, and Messrs. Paul 


and Son, pot Roses and boxes of cut blooms, including 
among others their new Hybrid Perpetual, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, which appeared to much greater advantaze on 
this occasion than at the Revent's Park, the colour being 
pale rose and pink in the centre. It is prettiest when half 
expanded. From Mr. Baker, gardener to A. Basset., Esq., 
Stamford Hill, came very good examplus of Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei, Phalwnopsis Schilleriana, and Cypripedium 
villosum, with eight fine blossoms; whilst Mr. Wilson, 
gardener to W. Marshall, Eaq., Enfield, sent Phalwnopsis 
grandiflora, fine, a new Epidendrum from New Grenada, 


with dusky chocolate flowers, and a white lip; Dendrobium 
xanthophlebium, with a white, orange, and red flower; 


white; and Madame Alfred de Rougemont, another white 
Hybrid Perpetual, a section in which there exist too many 
searlets and crimsons, comparatively with other colours ; 
President ; Comtesse de Chabrillant, and Victor Verdier. 
New Roses were also shown in numerous collections and 
in great beauty by both the above exhibitors. Mr. W. Paul 
taking first, and Messrs. Paul & Son second. Among them 
were Madame Victor Verdier and Pierre Notting, the former 
a very large, rich, bright cherry colour, and the latter a dark 


[We shall be much obliged by your relating the results of | violet-shaded red, and both eyidently of sterling merit. 


| able for their brilliant colour. 


Among others we noticed Princess of Lichtenstein, a new 
white Hybrid Perpetual; and Madame Emile Boyau, a rosy 
flesh, or blush according to the age of the blooms, and which 
appears likely to form a good addition to the same class. 
Princess of Wales and Duke of Wellington were remark- 
Of other kinds the most 
noticeable were Amiral La Peyrouse, Kate Hausburg, 
Maréchal Souchet, Souvenir de Bernardin de St. Pierre, 


| achille Gonod, Triomphe de la Terre des Roses, and Duchesse 


de Caylus. Princess Mary of Cambridge, which has been 


| noticed on previous occasions, was again shown by Messrs. 
| Paul & Son, who also contributed several boxes of fine cut 


blooms of numerous varieties. 

Cinerarias were not so fine as conld have been expected. 
In addition to the kinds noticed as being the best at the 
Regent's Park we observed Adam Bede, rose self; Eclipse, 
broad rosy crimson edge, with white ring; and Miss Eyles, 
rose, with white ring round the disk. My. Lacey, gardener 
to C. Mortimer, Hsq., Morden, was first; Mr. Marcham, 
Hanwell, second; and Mr. Cox, gardener to Capt. Cahill, 


Southall, third. 

Anriculas and Polyanthus were shown by Mr. Butcher, 
Camberwell, who received a second prize for the former, and 
« third for the latter; and Pansies, both in pots and as eut 
blooms, by Mr. Hooper, Bath. These were seedlings of 
his own raising. Among them we remarked, Alexander the 
Great, a large white self, and Delicata, very pretty. Mr. 
Hooper, received a first prize for his cut blooms. 

Of miscellaneous plants, Messrs. Lee, Hammersmith, con- 
tributed Camellias, Azaleas, the highly ornamental Acacia 


SS 
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Drummondi; Ixora Griffithi, in fine bloom; Dendrobium 
Dayanum; Hedaroma, &e.; and Mr. Bull, Orange trees, 
Palms, and Merns, among which were a fine mass of 'Tricho- 
mines radicans, Platycerium alcicorne, and some good 
Gleichenias ; Camellias Countess of Orkney and La Reine, 
both fine white varieties; Araucaria gracilis, with pendent 
shoots; Dracwnas, &e. <A first prize was awarded to Messrs. 
Lee a second to Mr. Bull. 

Mr. Veitch again exhibited his fine new Rhododendron 
Princess Alexandra, Azalea Stella, the scarlet-spathed An- 
thurium Scherzerianum, and Manettia micans, with long 
orange scarlet flowers, for each of which he received a first- 
class certificate ; also, Primula cortusoides grandiflora, with 
large, saucer-shaped, drooping flowers, rosy lilac outside, 
and paler within; and Primula cortusoides ccrulea, lilac 
rose flowers; a first class certificate was awarded to each of 
these. A white variety was also shown. From Messrs. 
Smith, of Dulwich, came Azaleas, including amony others, 
Etna, a fine colour, salmon scarlet and dark crimson spots, 
a promising variety; Cineraria Flower of the Day, purplish 
plum, with a conspicuous ring of red at the base of the ray 
florets, surrounding a narrow white ring; from Mr. Cooling, 
Bath, Verbena Annie, of which a coloured plate was given in 
the “Florist and Pomologist” of February last ; from Mr. W. 
Paul, Beaton’s Geraniums: from Mr. Beadon, North Stone- 
ham, ent blooms of Camellias crown in the open air; from 
Mr. Bartlett, Lily of the Valley and Cyclamens; and from 
the Society’s garden at Chiswick a species of Peperomia, 
with ample foliace, having silvery markings. A few other 
objects were exhibited, but not of a nature to call for special 
mention. —— 

INTERNATIONAL FRUIT SHOW. 

Tax challense which has been given by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society to the cardens of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
for a competitive exhibition of fruits and vegetables, to be 
held from the 9th to the 16th of December, has been favour- 
ably received by France, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Havover, 
Greece. Belgium, &c., and further answers are being daily 
received. The following prizes are offered :— 

1. The gold medal of the Society will be awarded for the 

-best collection of fruit and vegetables produced in the gar- 
den of a Sovereion, 

2. The gold medal of the Society for the best collection of 
fruit and vegetables grown by any botanic or horticultural 
Society in any part of the world. 

3. Vhe gold medal of the Society for the best and most 
complete representative collection of fruit and vegetables from 
any of the Colonies. 

4. First Banksian gold medal for the best and most com- 
plete representative collection from the Presidencies of India. 

5. Certificates will be awarded for separate exhibitions of 
fruits and vegetables, either fresh or preserved, from all 
parts of the world. 

6. The first gold Knightian medal of the Society to the 
exhibitor who shall obtain the greatest number of first-class 
certificates. 

7. The second gold Knightian medal to the exhibitor 
who shall obtain the greatest number of second-class cer- 
tificates. 

8. The second gold Banksian medal to the exhibitor who 
shall obtain the greatest number of third-class certificates. 

9. The first gold Banksian medal to the exhibitor who 
shall gain the greatest number of marks, counting first, 
second, and third certificates as three, two, and one marks 
respectively. 


LAVENDER DISEASE. 

One of the greatest Lavender growers is anxious about 
the Lavender malady. Fine healthy plants will begin to 
die off in pieces, and sometimes altogether, and the stem 
below grourd becomes dark in the centre. I enclose 
two or three pieces of the head from the same plant, dead 
and alive. The dead part seems rather floury with mildew, 
or something of that kind. I think if that is the case, a 
little powdered lime and charcoal would do good. I firmly 
believe that the great growers must just go back in their 
cultivation. For one load of dung used twenty or thirty 
years ago, I should say that twenty or thirty are used now, 
and the extreme luxuriance to secure heavy crops may be 


( the primary cause. 


The oil of Lavender made on the Con-_ 
tinent is not worth a third of that made in this country. 
The plants in France, are, I believe, still healthy, and as 
I ascribe the difference in quality to the climate, I have a 
strong belief that foreign plants grown here would yield 
the properties of British-grown plants. Itis a very serious 
affair for aman to lose ten or twenty acres of Lavender in 
full bearing. Can any of your readers give information on 
this subject >—R. Fisu. 


SIZE OF FLOWER-POTS—CINDERS FOR 
DRAINAGE. 


May I suggest to your correspondents that, instead of 
calling flower-pots 48's, 24’s, &e., according to the number 
in the cast, they should name them according to their size, 
as four-inch, six-inch, twelve-inch, &c.? Many of the readers 
of your Journal are not aw fait in the different sizes of the 
pots in the casts, besides they vary very much in different 
parts of England; and as one of the great objects of your 
paper is to give assistance and easy rules for the guidance 
of the amateur and those who have not had much practice 
in gardening, I think every direction as to size of pots, &c., 
should be as plain as possible. I think every one under- 
stands that a six-inch pot is one which averages 6 inches 
across the top and 6 inches in height. 

None of your correspondents have ever to my recollection 
recommended sifted cinders for the drainage of pots. Char- 
coal is, I know, often mentioned; but as a rule persons are 
apt to think that crocks, or broken bricks, tiles, &e., are the 
only legitimate drainage for pots. Now, for bedding-out 
plants I always use cinders passed through two riddles—a 
three-quarter-inch mesh to take out the large, and a half- 
inch to riddle out the small dust. A few cinders at the 
bottom of each pot are ample drainage for nearly all bedding- 
out plants; and when these are turned out to plant, the 
roots have generally clung to the cinders, which act as a 
sort of reservoir of moisture for them, and there is no neces= 
sity to injure the roots by picking off crocks, but the plants 
are put in, cinders and all. In large-sized pots a littie 
moss on the top of the cinders is a good addition, in order 
to prevent the finer soil from washing too much into the 
drainage. Iam rather an advocate for Verbenas and Cal- 
ceolarias having nothing as drainage but a little moss. 
Many plants in April and May in small pots, especially Cal- 
ceolarias and Verbenas, suffer more from over-drainage than 
under-drainage, especially where plants are on raised wooden 
stages. For large plants which require a good deal of feed- 
ing with liquid manure, cinders will be found invaluable, as 
they act like a sponge, keep the liquid manure in a sweet 
state, and the rootlets suck the moisture from them by 
degrees. A mulching of ashes on the top of the soil in the 
pots helps also very much to deodorise liquid manure. 

Many persons think old plants of Geraniums flower earlier 
than spring-struck cutcings. This is contrary to my own 
experience. Autumn-struck cuttings are always with me 
the earliest in bloom; then come spring-struck, and old 
plants last of all. I am speaking, of course, of large old 
plants which have been cut down and have had to make 
fresh growth in the spring. Those which were only small 
plants in autumn and were not cut down or topped when 
they were taken up are, perhaps, as forward as autumn-struck 
cuttings ; but for all bedding-ont purposes no plants are so 
good as those that have been struck in the autumn, potted 
off early in January or February, and kept close to the glass 
till bedding-out time.—X. Y. Z 


Messrs. F. & A. Surrx’s Dousie Curyesn PRmROSES.— 
Having had these in bloom during the past winter (and indeed 
they are not yet over), [should like to say a word in their fa- 
vour. They are really most desirable plants, being most pro- 
fuse bloomers, and very enduring. Fairy is a most charming 
little thing, literally covered with bloom; while Candi- 
dissima is a pure white; but all are good—an opinion in 
which T am not singular, as it has been observed to me 
more than once by those who have largely to do with plants, 
How excellent they are for winter and spring decoration.— 
D., Deal. 
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CULTURE OF THE GOLDEN ARABIS. 


(ARABIS LUCIDA VARIEGATA.) 


I runs it will be readily admitted that all the Arabises 
are pretty, and have long held the foremost rank for their 
hardiness and extreme elegance, but this one in particular 
from its invincible hardiness, alike in the most severe winter 
and hottest summer. If there is a time at which it looks 
better than at any other it is in the coldest weather. One 
great merit it possesses is the extreme facility with which it 
can be propagated. All you have to do is to prepare a bit 
of ground, cut down a little old turf, fork this in near the 
surface, then make your plants into single slips or pipings, 
place them 3 or 4 inches apart, and in doing this you will 
searcely have a bit without a root. If there are any low 
glass frames at hand to put over the tops of the plants for 
the first fortnight or three weeks they will grow all the more 
rapidly. 

When planting-out time arrives, which may he any time 
in the year (of course I do not approve of planting it in the 
dead of winter), in making ready for planting fork in a little 
fresh loam and rotten dung, then make your lines as level 
and straight as for a Box-edging. Never plant itlow. After 
careful trial and experiment the best distance to plant is 
10 inches apart and in single lines. Never allow the plants 
to touch each other by an inch, thus they maintain their 
natural habit of growth, which is perfectly round, and in 
height a good two-thirds of a ball. Replant once in two 
years, or as often as convenient; remove all the flowers as 
they make their appearance, and any bit that runs to 
green. By following these simple directions it will be in 
its full beauty the second year from the slip. Amongst all 
the bedding or ribbon-border plants it is one of the prettiest, 
the hardiest, requires the least care, and remains in full 
beauty all the year round.—T. S., Mayfield, Falkirk. 


DEUTZIA CRENATA FLORE PLENO. 


Tuts beautiful, flowering, deciduous shrub from Japan pro- 
mises to be as hardy as a Lilac, and seems likely to become 
more robust in habit than either D. scabra or D. gracilis, 
while the flowers are produced in great abundance on small 
plants. The habit of the plant, however, is more straggling 
than that of D. gracilis, and it is, therefore, not so well 
adapted for producing a nice compact object for pot cultnre, 
but this possibly may be overcome. As a plant to cover a 
wall it has, I should think, few equals, as the shoots vipen 
to the points, and mostly flower there. As a new plant it is 
one of the prettiest in its way we have had for some years, 
and I trust that it is the forerunner of others equally 
useful.—J. Rozson. 


COOL CULTURE OF ORCHIDS. 


I was pleased to read the very sensible remarks of Mr. 
Findlay in the last week’s Journal on the subject of cool 
Orchids. That growing Oychids on the cool system, as it is 
called, is a dangerous experiment there can be no doubt; 
as there are very many Orchids recommended for greenhouse 
cultivation which certainly do inhabit very high altitudes, 
but which, from the different circumstances by which they 
are surrounded, will, I am sure, refuse to grow well in this 
country in a greenhouse temperature. I can assure Mr. 
Findlay the very plants which he selected to experiment on 
should all be grown in a temperature of from 60° to 80°; 
but after the growth is fully matured he may gradually 
subject them to cool treatment until they begin to show 
flower, after which the temperature must be very gradually 
increased. 

There are many of the choice Odontoglossnms and other 
Orchids, which may be grown to advantage in a cooler tem- 
perature. There are innumerable Orchids found growing 
in different parts of the world in about the same mean tem- 
perature, but under such widely different circumstances 
that we might as well try to bring a Melon and a Cabbage 
to perfection under the same management. As a rule, I 
have found the Orchids which grow at high elevations in 
damp and shady situations require much cooler treatment 


than those found at the same elevations under opposite 
circumstances. ; 

In conclusion, 1 would just observe to those who are about 
to risk the lives of valuable Orchids in greenhouses, Be 
careful. No Orchids whatever will bear the draughty and 
damp temperature your miscellaneous greenhouse plants 
are subjected to. If you wish to cultivate to perfection 
what some people call greenhouse Orchids, you must have 
a house devoted to them, so that you can command a large 
amount of moisture when the plants require it, which most 
of them do in their growing season. I may add that the 
plants of all the most choice and newly imported Odonto- 
glossums under my charge here are constantly standing in 
water, except perhaps when the temperature of the house is 
under the average, and the night is likely to prove cold.— 
Ropert BULLEN, Gardener, Bow Bridge House, Leicester. 


MANAGEMENT OF GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


I wrxt anticipate the conclusion our much-respected 
friend, Mr. F. Chitty, intended, when he commenced his 
able article on the above subject, by describing the system 
adopted by me for keeping the implements for garden use, 
clean and in their proper place; for it is, to quote the late 
Mr. Chitty’s words, ‘‘ of the utmost importance where neat- 
ness and expedition in performing the work of the garden is 
desired, that the workmen should be supplied with proper 
tools, and these in good condition; for however true it is 
that a good workman never finds fault with his tools, it is 
equally true that any workman whether good, had, or indif- 
ferent, will perform his work better with a good tool than 
with a bad one,” 

These words, almost the last written by a thoroughly prac- 
tical man, should be deeply engraven on the mind of every 
gardener, for what is there more disgracefulin a gentleman’s 
garden than a disorderly and slovenly tool-shed? It is not 
only offensive to the eye, but is also a constant and never- 
ending source of expense to the employer, for tools care- 
lessly thrown about and put away dirty soon become unfit 
for use, whereas if they are taken proper care of they 
will last double or treble the time. One of the first things 
a gardener should do on taking a new situation, should be 
to see what state the tool-shed is in, and if not in a proper 
state to have it put in thoroughly efficient order as speedily 
as possible. The next thing necessary to be done is to pro- 
cure for each workman a set of tools, which should consist 
of a spade, rake, Dutch and draw hoes, and one of Parkes’s 


| patent digging forks. 


But when these are procured for each workman, unless 
there is some plan adopted to secure the proper manage- 
ment of the tools, they will be of little use; for where there 
is a set of slovenly workmen, as soon asthe clock strikes the 
hour of 6 p.m., whether the job be finished or not, down goes 
the tool. It is too much trouble to clean it, and take it to 
its proper place. Perhaps on the following morning the 
workman may be sent to a different job, where he will not 
require the same tool he was using yesterday, so that he 
takes another tool out with him. Perhaps on the following 
day he may want the tool or tools he had left out in the 
wet two days ago; but he has, of course, forgotten where he 
left them. He knew there was such and sucha tool. In 
vain he makes inquiry first of one man then of another, 
but all to no purpose, no one knows anything about the 
missing implement; meanwhile the master is impatiently 
waiting to show the man what he wants done. Half an 
hour or more is thus lost ; the temper of the master is thereby 
impaired; sundry locks of hair on the head of the forgetful 
workman axe displaced by the incessant trying to seratch 
back to his memory where he has left the missing tool, but 
all to no purpose. At the end of a week or so afterwards he 
may, perhaps, stumble over it on his way to some fresh job ; 
the tool after lying in the wet and dirt all this time be- 
comes rusty, there is no pleasure then in working with it; 
but when it is bright and clean the work is performed with 
greater speed, and done in a workman-like manner, and the 
ery often heard of, “Master, [ want a fresh tool,” becomes 
less frequent. 

All this has often come under my notice, and to prevent 
the recurrence of such disagreeable scenes, and to check 
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such a wanton waste of my employer's property, I adopted 
the following plan:—Each workman was provided with a 
set of tools. They were all had new at once, so that it might 
be seen which took most care of his tools. Some men will 
work for months with a tool, doing it but little harm, whilst 
others will destroy it, or nearly so, in that time. Those 
who use their tools in such a way should have the difference 
pointed out to them, by referring to those men whose tools 
are used properly. ‘This ought to cure them of their 
carelessness. 

After the tool-shed had been properly cleaned, a fresh 
window, &c., put in, one side was formed into compartments 
or stalls to keep each man’s tools separate. This was done 
by dividing the space into 2 feet 6 inches stalls, by strips of 
board 10 inches wide. Holdfasts were driven into the wall to 
nail the boards to, the strip of boards reaching from the floor 
above the shed to the bottom; another piece was placed 
along over the stalls on which the names of the men were 
written, beginning with the foreman, and ending with the 
vegetable boy. 


The spade and fork were hung up against the boards at 
00, and large nails were driven into the wall at 2, for 
hanging the rake on, other nails were driven in at 1 1, for 
the hoes. Other stalls were provided for miscellaneous imple- 
ments, to which all the men have access. When the 
arrangements were all completed, and the tools all put in 
their proper places, a notice board was put up, on which 
were written in large letters the rules I intended should 
be observed. The notice was to the following effect :— 


NOTICE. 

All persons not bringing back tools and putting them in 
their place after using them, will be fined for every such 
offence one penny. They will also be subject to a further 
fine of one penny if the tools are brought back dirty. 

By Order. 

A slate was then hung up in the shed, and the foreman 
was requested to look over the tools every night aiter the 
workmen had gone home, and if any man’s tools were 
missing or dirty, his name was to be put on the slate, which 
was hune in a conspicuous part of the shed, there to re- 
main till the fine or fines were paid. Sometimes one man 
would be fined several times in a week, but it soon made 
them more careful. The fines were all entered in a book 
kept by the foreman for that purpose, and at the end of the 
year the money equally divided amongst the men, so that 
those who have paid but few fines receive the same share 
as those who have been fined a great number of times. This 
plan I have found to work well, there is a great saving 
in tools, and the consolation of having “a place for every- 
thing,.and having everything in its place.’”—J. Writs. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. 

Tse March meeting of the Entomological Society was 
held on the 6th ult., the President, F. P. Pascoe, Hsq., F.L.S., 
being inthe chair. Amongst the donations received since the 
last meeting was a new volume of the “ Linnea Entomolo- 
gica,” vol. xy., the publication of which has been resumed. 

The President announced that, as an inducement to the 
study of economic entomology, the Council had decided to 
offer two prizes of the value of five guimeas each, to be 
awarded to the authors of memoirs of sufficient merit, and 
drawn up from personal observation on the anatomy, eco- 
nomy, or habits of any insect or group of insects especially 
serviceable or obnoxious to mankind. The memoirs skould 
be illustrated by figures of the insects in their different 
States, and, if the species be noxious, must detail the results 
of actual experiment made for the prevention of their attacks, 
or the destruction of the insects themselves. The memoirs 
must be sent to the Secretary at No. 12, Bedford Row, 
London, with fictitious signatures or mottoes, on or before 
the 3lst December, 1865, when they will be referred to a 
committee to decide upon their merits. Hach must be 


accompanied by a sealed letter endorsed with the fictitious 
signature or motto adopted by its author, and enclosing his 
real name and address. The prize memoirs shall be the 
property of and will be published by the Society. 

Mr. I’. Bond exhibited some remarkable Galls found in a 
large Willow tree near Cambridge, in which the puncture 
of the insect in the terminal buds of the twigs had resulted 
in a premature development of the leaves in close whorls, 
which had remained persistent after the fall of the other 
leaves, and which had assumed all the appearance and eyen 
the colours of a full-blown Rose—a peculiarity which, as it 
seems most probable, had been the real cause of the sup- 
posed medizval miracle of the leafless Willow trees bloom- 
ing at Christmas like Roses. My. Bond also exhibited two 
interesting varieties of the common Tortoiseshell and Clouded 
Yellow Butterflies (Vanessa Urtice and Colias Edusa), both 
having dusky blotches in the middle of the fore and hind 
wings on the upper surface. They had been takenin Suffolk. 

Mr. T. W. Wood also exhibited a variety of the Purple 
Emperor Butterfly, Apatura Iris, wanting the ordinary white 
band on the upper side of the wings. He also exhibited a 
very rare and beautiful Moth of the genus Callimorpha from 
Brazil. 

Professor Westwood called the attention of the meeting 
to a remarkable memoir just published by Dr. Schiodte, of 
Copenhagen, iz which several new views had been intro- 
duced with reference to the principles regulating the primary 
distribution of Coleopterous insects, and in which he drew 
a parallel] between the merits of Fabricius and Latreille, to 
the detriment of the latter, as Professor Westwood con- 
sidered without due judgment; Fabricius having relied in 
his classification on a single set of characters, whilst Latreille 
with greater philosophic acumen had seen, that characters 
which in one group were of primary importance became of 
secondary value in other groups. 

The President also opposed Schiodte’s views, as tending 
to produce very unnatural results in the classification of the 
insects on which he had been labouring. The President 
also read a paper, in which he opposed the practice, now 
daily gaining ground, of overthrowing generic names where 
they possessed a similarity of sound with other generic 
names previously established, although differently spelt ; 
and Professor Westwood even ventured to propose that 
where the same name had been used generically in two dis- 
tinct classes of animals, or in plants and animals, it was 
unnecessary to alter it in either division. He also made 
some observations on the development and economy of the 
Dog Tick. 

Mr. McLachlan read a memoir containing descriptions of 
all the genera and species of British Caddice Flies. 


ON THE UTILISATION OF NIGHT SOIL 
APART FROM SEWAGE. 


J HAVE been requested to state what I know of the subject 
set forth in the title of this paper. These words are part of 
the title of a very useful pamphlet written by E. Wilmot, 
Esq., J.P., and published by J. Masters & Son, London, at 
1d. each, or 8d. per dozen, for distribution. I have long 
intended to write about the manure in a dry state, but the 
fear of that monition, ‘‘THEr JouRNAL oF HORTICULTURE is 
accustomed to find a place on my drawing-room table,” 
which smote upon a correspondence of our good bee-keeping 
friends, caused me to halt in my intention. To be sure I 
might have explained myself in a pamphlet, but I preferred 
the publicity afforded by the extensive circulation of this 
periodical. I trust, however, that my diction will not offend, 
and that I may be allowed to follow out the subject, for it is 
necessary that these matters should be discussed. Such 
being the case, I have too good an opinion of the common 
sense of my countrywomen to think that they will take 
offence at what conduces to household purity. 

Mr. Wilmot prefaces his pamphlet with a letter from Mr. 
George Thompson, in which he states that a dozen in- 
spectors of nuisances would not overcome the difficulty in 
Derby. In Woodstock, if I may judge from my own organs 
of smell, our inspector of nuisances must be in the habit of 
considering unsavoury odours in an inverse ratio to that 
which his office dictates. It would have made the pamphlet 
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more complete if Mr. Thompson had described the “ tumbler 
flushing apparatus” ke mentions. 

We have had an “earth closet’ in use here for some 
years, though till lately the contumely and prejudice one 
has had to contend against compelled me to attend to the 
earthing-over-and-disinfecting-process chiefly myself. I 
send you an outline descriptive of the structure as being 
what I consider a model to go upon, a proof that I most 
cordially agree in the justice of nearly the whole of Mx. 
Wilmot’s remarks, and it cannot be repeated too often, that 
fecal matter exposed to air or water, gives off noxious and 
poisonous gases, which disturb the functions of the digestive 
and respiratory organs, and predispose to disease. Cottagers 
are not suiliciently well off to purchase disinfectants, and 
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even if they could, it is generally doubtful whether these 


eompounds do not lessen the value of the natural manures ; 
but simple dry earth, or burnt ashes, can be readily ob- 
tained for nothing, and they effectually fix the offensive 
and poisonous gases, preventing putrefactive fermentation, 
and absorbing the fertilising elements. Thus, so long as 
the compost is kept dry the original quality of the manure 
is maintained; but when it is applied to the land the am- 
moniacal products are set at liberty, in consequence of the 
rain, or the moisture of the ground, causing fermentation, 


-and being then in a soluble state they are available as food 


for plants, which could not have availed themselves of the 
manure whilst dry. It must be dissolved in water, and it is: 
far better to apply it to the roots of plants than to con- 


Scale, a quarter of an inch to a foot. 


1, The place, measuring 12 fect in length and 6 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
partitioned into two. 

2, Watertight earth and fices-pif, 6 feet deep and 4 feet 6 inches broad. 

%, The trap-door in the floor of the lower compartment, 3 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches, and the drop-ring by which it is raised. 

4, Compost-pit, where the earth from tlie fa@ces-pit is mixed once a-year 
with other matters. 

5, The tub which catches the water from the roof, and it is aleo made to 
act us a soot and lime-water barrel. 


taminate the air, or pollute the stream, and so force it 
through the lungs and into the stomachs of human beings. 
It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that more injury to 
health is inflicted on the humbler classes, and, in fact, 
mankind in general, through neglect of the above most 
necessary precautions, than by any other evil that can be 
mentioned. All agree that “something ought to be done,” 
but it is of no use finding fault with everybody else for not 
doing it. The best plan for persons who can see and feel 
the necessity for action, is to set an example themselves. 
Ignorance or apathy must give way before such a public 
example. 

In the hottest days of summer I scrape from the surface | 
of the garden some wheelbarrow-loads of dusty soil, pass it | 
through a sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh to exclude | 
the stones, and store it in a disused corn-bin in the stable. 
An old chamber-pail, with asmall hand-coal-scoop, is placed | 
in the lower division of the place, and it is kept replenished 
with the dry earth ready for distribution. 


6, Steps ascerding to the lower compartment from the back yard. 

7, The north ena and east side (blank walls) of the place are occupied with 
Morello Cherries. 

8, Door entering the higher compartment from the garden terrace. 

9, Ground-level in yard. 

10, Ground-level of garden terrace, 

A walk branches from the terrace to the doorway, 8 ; and nearly parallel 

with this is a stone wall separating the yard from the terrace, Beyond 
this wall an evergreen shrubbery forms an effectual screen. 


As we bake at home in a wood oven, a large dredging- 
box containing wood ashes finds a constant station in the 
window-sill of the upper compartment, or McDougall’s dis- 
infecting powder is made to answer the purpose when the 
ash is in great request for the garden, or ‘running ley” for 
washing. Iam no friend to cinders, they are cold hungry 
things in garden ground, but as we burn a quantity of 
wood in the grates, I have the mere ash from them sifted, 
and keep it perfectly dry ina lean-to shed. This dredged 
amongst growing crops in a dripping time when slugs are 
troublesome, or when seeds are germinating, is of great 
benefit. Occasionally the trap door in the lower compart- 
ment is lifted off and half a barrow-load or so administered 
over the entire surface below. It was only the other day 
that I caught my man applying water to the cinders before 
sifting them. Iknew it was labour in vain for me to explain 
my chemical reasons for wishing him to act otherwise, so I 
solved the difficulty, by telling him I would have the powder 
kept dry. Clay would prove the best of all deodorisers, to 
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be applied to light soils, both as regards their fertility and | of a summer’s sun, to reduce it to the state of dry storeable 


texture; but it would require to be spread out and exposed 
to the action of a winter’s frost, and to the scorching effects 


dust.—Upwakps AND ONWARDS. 
(To be continued.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF A PINE STOVE.—No. 2. 


Berrorse writing any more on the shapes and relative 
forcing powers of hothouses, I should like to say a few words 
on what I hope will be the tone of the discussion.. I have 
said what sort of a house I am in want of, and have given 
youa plan. I have also invited a discussion; and should 
such arise, I hope it may induce you to add a manual on 
hothouse-building to the long and useful list published at 
your office. 

We occasionally read in the papers devoted to horticul- 
ture accounts written couleur de rose; and those who bring 
these accounts down to a practical test are often charged 
with being discontented persons who cannot see any good 
in anything. I look upon horticulture from a plain business 
point of view, believing that it has not reached its culmi- 


nating point, and that there can be no disadvantage in re- | 


cognising facts. Iam not proposing a manual of opinions ; 
a house of a certain size and shape is a fact; put in it so 
many rows of pipes, and it must be possible to tell exactly 
what its powers are, as also if it is fitted for an early forcing- 
house or not. Early forcing both of fruit and flowers is 
becoming so common, and the difference between the re- 


quirements of winter and summer-houses so great, that I 
am sure you would be doing good service to many if you 
would publish such a manual, as it would not only assist 
those who are intending to buiid, but also prevent those 
who have houses from trying what really is impossible. I 
will give you as an instance the span-roofed house I called 
in my last plan No. 2, and in which I said it would be im- 
possible to keep up a temperature suitable for ripening 
Pines in winter. These span-roofed houses have been very 
fashionable of late for orchard-houses. Let us suppose we 
have one, and try and deduce from our authorities how many 
rows of pipes we should require to fit it for Pine-growing. 

Mr. Thomson gives us in his valuable book on the Vine, 
at page 12, the shape of a house which be would recommend, 
and the number of pipes he thinks would be required to 
ripen Grapes in April—300 feet of four-inch pipes for a 
house made in the lean-to shape, 40 feet long and 15 feet 
wide, the back wall to be 15 feet high. He also recom- 
mends that it should have one of his steaming-trays, which 
he computes as equal to an additional row. I will therefore 
call the whole eight rows and a half of four-inch piping. 


Plan No, 4. 


Let us put one of these houses on each side of a wall, as 
I have shown in plan No. 4, we have thus a house 30 feet 
wide and 15 feet high, with seventeen rows of pipes. How 
many more must I add if I take out this centre wall that 
prevents the wind from blowing through it? and yet a 
writer told us the other day that eight rows of four-inch 
pipes were sufficient for a span-roofed house 26 feet wide 
and 12 feet high! Mr. Thomson says this number is re- 
quired for his span-roofed houses for summer work, and I 
think they are not so wide as this. I seek to avoid such a 
trial in another shape, but know not where to turn to. All 
pipe heat that is not necessary is obnoxious as well as costly, 
and as glass and timber are cheaper than bricks and mortar, 
can we not make up for the loss of this back wall by increase 
of width and double glazing? This shelter from wind is 
the first consideration, light second, amount of atmosphere 
contained the third. I put light second, though this pro- 
perly speaking includes the gain of heat from sunshine, as 
in winter it is small. In summer I grant it is the first 
consideration ; but I am looking only to Pine culture, where 
there are no trellises to consider, and therefore it is included 
in the amount of atmosphere contained, which in winter 


may easily cause great loss, but in summer the larger>the 
more gain. For Pines we only want the largest number of 
square feet of pit room for the outlay. The square feet of 
trellis I will not enter upon.—G. H. 

[Ever since we gave the description of Mr. Bewley’s Fern- 
house we have lost no chance of advocating double-glazing. 
We have no doubt that with ventilation suitably attended 
to, it would be by far the most economical in the end for all 
houses in which much and regular heat is required. Few 
gentlemen, however, wili as yet consent to let their gar- 
deners go to such a first expense. For fruiting-Pine houses 
such double glazing would be invaluable; but if not done 
so securely as to prevent all vapour and dust getting between 
the two layers of glass, one part of the roof should be in 
sashes so as to permit of removal and cleaning. Failing 
this, in cold exposed parts of the country, where fuel is 
expensive, lean-to roofs will always be desirable, and if walls 
cost more than wood and glass they are also more lasting. 
Steep roofs, as shown in Mr. Thomson’s early vinery, are 
also necessary for early forcing, to catch the rays of the sun 
in winter and early spring. In low-roofed houses, as in low 
spans, the rays are apt when the sun is low to pass over 
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the glass instead of going through it. The number of pipés 
given for a 15-feet-wide house by Mr. Thomson also seems 
large; but then he has no doubt found ont that a first 
expense for piping was a gain in the end, and a constant 
saving of fuel, as with such piping it is never required that 
the water should become so hot as when a less number of 
feet of piping is used. Although we have not worked any- 
thing like that amount of piping ourselves, we have no 
hesitation in saying that for a hundred feet of piping less 
there would soon be a greater outlay for fuel, and in pro- 
portion to the extra heat given to the piping would be the 
greater unhealthiness of the enclosed atmosphere. For 
early forcing mere width will not compensate for a roof, on 
which the winter’s sun exerts most power. We wish our 
correspondent every success in his attemptto reduce such 
matters to something like mathematical correctness and 
decision, but circumstances must ever alter cases.—R. F.] 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue regulating of Box and other plants used for edgings 
to the walks, and for dividing the different quarters of the 
kitchen garden, having been effected, the gravel-walks should 
either be turned over or a coat of fresh material added, 
having previously loosened the old surface. Let the whole 
be levelled and well rolled, repeating this, particularly after 
rain, till they become perfectly solid. In reforming them 
curve them slightly in the middle for rain to pass easily to 
the sides, but not more than this, unless in very wet situa- 
tions. The walks being thus set right, and the edgings in 
proper order, an appearance of neatness and good keeping 
will pervade the whole. Capsicums, repot the plants of the 
larger varieties intended for turning out next month, harden 
them off when they have taken fresh roothold. The small 
sort, commonly called Chilies, should also be potted in rich 
soil as they require it, and be kept in a forcing or warm 
house. Carrots, the frames may be removed from the early 
sowing if required for other purposes; thinand water them 
as may appear necessary. Celery, some of the earliest sow- 
ing that has been pricked into boxes may now be planted 
in a frame; no artificial heat is required, but the light must 
remain if the weather become cold. Prick-out the succes- 
sional sowings. Cucumbers, constant attention must be paid 
to stopping and giving air. Add fresh linings and fork them 
up frequently, which will preserve a moderate heat in the 
beds for some time, and will render a large quantity of fresh 
dung unnecessary at any one time. Dwarf Kidney Beans, 
make a sowing ona south border for the first crop. Lettuce, 
forward the spring-sown plants where there is a scarcity of 
the autumn-sown ones; water them in dry weather, and 
keep the soil about them loosened. Peas, earth-up and stick 
the advancing crops; before earthing use soot for the pur- 
poses we have before recommended. Radishes, make a sowing 
of the Turnip-rooted kinds ; water those in frames when dry. 
Rhubarb, seed should now be sown to produce roots -for 
forcing. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

In the case of several of our cultivated fruit trees ex- 
perience has abundantly proved that the removal at an early 
stage of their growth of shoots, which from the adoption 
of a system of training, or a tendency in the tree to exces- 
sive luxuriance, are deemed superfluous, is both advan- 
tageous to the health of the tree and favourable to the 
production of handsome fruit. Pruning may effect the 
result desired, but it is a violent remedy, although neces- 
sary in some degree. Disbudding, properly speaking, is the 
art of preventing the development of useless buds at the 
expense of those which should be preserved, as it must be 
more advantageous to check an unnecessary shoot at an 
early stage than to wait until it has exhausted the tree of a 
greater or less quantity of sap. It is, then, not generally 
advisable to wait until a badly-placed shoot is developed, 
but to suppress if early, With Apples and Pears peculiar 
judgment and discrimination are necessary, and stopping 
should be systematically practised. ‘The excess of shoots 
produced by Peach trees invites the practice we recom- 
mend. The same attention should be directed to Vines. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Here too much unnecessary growth may be prevented. 
Roses, for example, if judiciously disbudded, not only bloom 
better, but form finer and more vigorous plants. Where the 
possessors of gardens can enjoy their country seats, during 
the months of March, April, and May, it becomes an im- 
portant matter to provide abundance of very early spring 
flowers, for the floral appetite is generally of an active cha- 
racter after a long and severe winter. The early-flowering 
bulbs are too well known to need notice here. There are, 
however, a few old-fashioned plants which should never be 
lost sight of, and which should greet the returning sprin; 
from every nook and corner. Of such things are the fol- 
lowing :—The blue and white Squills, the Sisyrinchiums, 
the Dog’s-tooth Violets, the Pulmonarias, the Omphalodes 
verna, the Arabis and Aubrietias, the various Primulas, with 
self Auriculas, and the lovely little Sanguinaria canadensis, 
not forgetting the old Christmas Rose, which forms, as it 
were, the connecting link between the expiring year and its 
successor. The Colchicums, autumn Cyclamens, and Winter 
Aconite have duly ushered it in. Such should be much more 
encouraged than they have been, for they must ever be 
favourites with the many. Among shrubs, too, the Cornus 
mascula, the Mezereon, the Cydonia japonica, the Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans, the Ribes, Corchorus, &c., should be much 
encouraged. Stocks, as a matter of course, will always he 
grown, and we recommend a trial of the Chrysanthemum- 
flowered Asters, which have bright and distinct colours for 
beds, with the advantage of having erect flowers. Do not 
forget to make one or two sowings of Sweet Peas, to keep 
up a succession of bloom. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
Camellias making wood should have occasional shading ; 
keep a moist atmosphere about them day and night, or they 
will grow gawky and long-jointed; a temperature of 55° at 
night and 65° by day should be maintained. Let all Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, &e., be well staked out in 
due time, removing inferior plants, or those of a successive 
character, to any of the ordinary plant-structures. Kalo- 
santhes will require neatly tying-out, as these plants form 
beautiful globular-shaped specimens by a little management. 
Fuchsias will require a second shift, which should now be 
into their blooming-pots, using a light rich soil for the 
purpose. The same will suit Scarlet Geraniums growing for 
specimens. At this busy season there is great danger 
of neglecting winter-blooming plants, such as Epacrises, 
Daphnes, &c.; butif these are to be had in anything like 
perfection next season, they must be properly cared for now. 
Show-houses are generally kept too close and warm for 
Epacrises and Heaths, and in that case they should be re- 
moved to the greenhouse as soon as they are out of flower, 
affording them a rather damp and shady situation for a few 
weeks. While drying winds and bright sunshine prevail, 
considerable attention will be necessary to maintain a moist 
healthy atmosphere in the conservatory, and no effort neces- 
sary to secure this should be spared; for it is hopeless to 
expect flowers to last in a dry warm atmosphere. A thin 
shade should be used to break the force of the sun, and in 
giving air every care should be taken to avoid drying cur- 
rents, opening the top ventilators only, as long as these will 
suffice to prevent too high a temperature ; and every available 
surface of bed or border should be kept constantly moist, in 
order to secure plenty of evaporation to counteract the drying 
effects of the external atmosphere. 


STOVE. 
Make cuttings of stove stock. Do not forget the old 
Vineas, the Thunbergias, Plumbagos, Justicias, &c. These, 
though old-fashioned, contribute much to the general effect. 
The Orchids are now progressing fast, and will require 
attention in shading daily, and gradually increasing the 
humidity of the house, so as to keep pace with the increase 
of solar light and heat. If the roof is covered with creepers, 
a little management in training them, to effect a judicious 
shading of the plants beneath, will save much trouble, and 
add much to the appearance of the house. See that plants 
on blocks, or suspended in baskets, are not allowed to get 
dry. Watch for and keep down insects. Plants in bloom 
should be removed to a house with a drier atmosphere, to 
prolong their period of flowering. 
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PITS AND FRAMES. 


These will want not only daily but hourly attention ; 
propagating, pricking-out, potting, hardening-off, with shad- 
ing, syringing, &c., will be the order of the day.—W. Krane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Waar a week of July weather in the beginning of April! 
The notes of the birds in the early morning made us almost 
forget their depredations of the past. We could almost 
forgive the defyine challenges of pheasants and partridges, 
as they rooted up and nipped the tops of Peas before we 
were out of bed; but telling us emphatically that we must 
rise with them, if we would interfere with their pilferine. 
They will do but little harm now, and to make amends we 
must sow a little thicker, even if we thin out afterwards. It 
is very different as respects sowing Peas and Beans late in 
autumn. What with birds and vermin of all kinds, there is 
little security for them unless protected with wire netting. 
This and the annoyance of hunting after slugs, &c., has 
made us altogether give up autumn sowing, and we sow in- 
stead under a little protection in spring, and then trans- 
plant. Those turned out of turves the other week are 
pricking up nicely in this splendid weather, looking as if 
they were grateful and pleased at the attention they re- 
ceived, and telling of their wish to yield us early gatherings 
as a reward for our care. The first out-door sowings are 
now up. Sowed another succession of Veitch’s Perfection, 
Jeyes’ Conqueror, or Ne Plus Ultra, and Harrison’s Per- 
fection. The last makes no show on the table for size like 
the first two, but it is a fine cropper, and a most delicious 
sweet little Pea. Hor eeneral work see last week. 

Sowed the main crop of Borecoles, Broccolis, Savoys, and 
will prick oif some of those sown earlier, for the first crops. 
Watered Cauliflower that had been planted from hand- 
lights and cold frames, and gave also a fair watering to a 
quarter of Cabbages, as we were apprehensive that the hot, 
dry weather would cause the youngest or latest part at least 
to bolt, and show their flower-stems. Gave abundance of air 
or full exposure to Potatoes, Radishes, Lettuces, &e., under 
protection. Hoed among Lettuces out of doors, and gave a 
little water. Hoed among all growing crops, and also the 
Asparagus quarter, in order that all might be clean before 
the shoots appeared. Sowed Asparagus and Sea-kale, some 
of the latter in rows, to remain there, some thickly in a bed 
to be transplanted afterwards. Planted out Asparagus 
rather earlier than usual. The ground had been well trenched 
and enriched, and small drills were made 2 feet apart, and 
the plants spread out about 6 inches apart in the row, 
watered and covered over with the earth between the rows, 
thus making a little ridge. A little dung was thrown over 
the ridge, and some burnt clay and rubbish over all. For 
some seasons a light crop, as Lettuces, may be taken in 
summer between the rows. We rather like this mode 
better than beds, especially when taking up for forcing is 
concerned. <A friend of ours has just been sowing some in 
rows where itis to stand, and as he has plenty of ground, 
we have no doubt the plants will answer admirably. The 
ground had been well stirred and enriched. It was then 
thrown into blunt ridges 4 feet apart. The ridge was then 
Opened up, so as to form a shallow trench, and this was 
filled with rotten dung to a depth of at least 4 inches. A 
little soil was thrown on the dung, the seeds sown, and then 
a little more added as covering. The rows will thus be 
4 feet apart. He wants it strong for forcing in four or five 
years, and we have no doubt the plan will succeed. The 
space in the hollows will be cropped slightly in summer. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Went on with nailing, and finishing pruning out of doors. 
Covered Peaches and Apricots thinly with laurel twigs. The 
orchard-houses are now a picture—the blossom strong and 
healthy, and no signs of an insect of any kind as yet. The 
fruit seems setting too quickly, helped, perhaps, rather 
much by the bees in search of pollen. In these scorching 
days we thought it advisable to just colour a little water 
with whitening, and syringe the outside of the glass with it, 


which diminished a little the force of the sun’s rays. Air 
has been given night and day in general, but in reduced 
quantity at night. Care was taken, however, to give all the 
air possible early in the morning, and then the houses, even 
with large squares of glass, never became unbearably hot in 
the day. The thermometer at night for the past week 
ranged from 40° to 45°, and onwards up to 852, and even 
90° during midday. Such heat does no harm when there is 
no condensed vapour, and the heat rises gradually. We 
have been privileged with several private notes of failures, 
the blossoms falling, shrivelled up, &e. In all these cases 
want of early air-giving was the cause. If in these bright 
mornings people do not think of looking to a house shut up 
the previous night until between eight and nine in the 
morning, they must take the consequences, especially with 
such trees as Peaches in bloom, and the house facing south 
or south-east. It would be much safer to leave air on all 
night. - Better risk a little frost than a downright scorch. 
In the late vinery, now filled with Pelargoniums and bedding 
stuff, the Vines are breaking, and to keep them from be- 
coming too forward, when we must keep them going, we 
threw a little whitened water over the roof, and in this fine 
weather gave air all night. 

Took the most of the things out of the Fig-house or pit, 
and watered with manure water, intending to soak them 
well, not at once, but at three times, with a few days in- 
terval between. Observed the same plan with Peach trees 
against the wall in the orchard-house. Watered the ground 
about 24 feet wide, then in about another week will do 
as much more, and soon. When such trees become dry in 
winter, and are soaked all at once, the buds and young fruit 
are apt to be thrown off. All such operations should tell 
gradually. Thinned Grapes in the earliest vinery. Insuch 
fine weather allowed the temperature to fall to about 60° at 
night, and after giving air at back early in the morning, 
gave no more air, if the heat from the sun did not rise above 
85° or 90°. Of course, in such sunny days it would be mere 
waste to have sun heat and fire heat combined, so that the 
week of bright weather has been a good saving to the coal- 
heap. Regulated Strawberries now bearing nicely, and 
potted Melons, &e., for beds and pits. We would now notice 
three things. 

1. Insects.—Like some other friends, our good instructor, 
Mr. Rivers, has rather read us wrong. We have old houses 
and old walls, but, on the whole, we are not so troubled with 
insects. We used about 1 oz. of tobacco for smoking some 
Cucumber plants on Tuesday night, the first smoking we 
have given for the season. Wewere but little troubled with 
the brown aphis last season, but we were not free from it 
entirely. We think prevention, if possible, is better than 
eure, and notwithstanding our care in this way, this aphis 
has appeared twice or thrice in our Peach-house this season. 
Of course, it wasnever allowed to multiply. But for chron- 
icling our doings just as they happen, we might not have 
spoken of such a thing at all. We believe we are indebted 
to Mr. Rivers for the mention of quassia water. At any rate 
it is a clean remedy, even by itself, for this insect, and, 
perhaps, is more effectual. In fact, we believe it is, when 
boiled, as advised at page 287, with water and soft soap. 
But the insect is very easily destroyed; even the least 
touch with the fingers settles it. The mischief is, that if 
one or two escape your fingers and brush, you will have 
them like ropes of Onions in a few days, if you only let 
them alone. As yet they have troubled us but little, but 
we wanted to let others know to be on the look-out. Until 
about three years ago we never knew the pest, and we should 
have been glad if we had never seen it. As already stated, 
we look upon this brown aphis as king and governor, not 
because he is difficult to kill, but because the increase of 
generations is so rapid. ‘The man who sees one will stand 
in his own light if he wait to see half a dozen. 

As an evidence that we are not so troubled with insects, 
we may mention that nothing else except these few brown 
aphides have appeared in the above Peach-house, although, 
from shortly after the gathering of the fruit last season, it 
has been constantly in use for something, and a system of 
tier upon tier, and of filling and cramming has been resorted 
to, such as is seldom found in nurseries. Gardeners often 
being much of this on themselves, but when once involved 
in it cannot easily get out of it. The house is a lean-to, 
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about 10} feet wide. During winter the shelves, floor, and 
temporary stage beneath the trellis were filled with bed- 
ding plants. ‘These were removed, and plants needing 
a little heat introduced, and now these are being removed 
to make way for others. At present, besides these tem- 
porary occupants, there are four row of Strawberries the 
full length of the house, some ripening, others swelling, 
and some in bloom; and with all these varieties there has 
been no necessity for using even a puff of tobacco. The 
Cucumbers, the other night, and a few pots of Verbenas 
that had a little fly, are as yet the only plants, since Jast 
autumn, that have ever been smoked. Though this is the 
case, we are none the less obliged to Mr. Rivers, and to his 
mention again of the quassia water. We recommend it 
especially to ladies, for using to Roses, &e., with a brush 
with a longish handle, as it is so cleanly, and a little practice 
will prevent any dropping on their gloves or garments. 

But for being behind with our work, we should have tres- 
passed on Mr. Rivers to see his Apricots in pots, as with 
them we have as yet done little, and would like to have a 
fair start. As stated several times, we have no objection 
whatever to the pot system, except the watering, when 
water is scarce. We believe we are only beginning that 
system, and that the time will come when much smaller 
plants and pots will be used, in order that the plants in full 
bearing may stand in ornamental vases on the dining-table, 
when, of course, pots will be used to suit the vases. ‘The 
taking such plants to the table with the pots mossed or tied 
round with ornamental paper, will ever be miserable at- 
tempts at refined taste. 

2. Birds.—We have tried white worsted and black worsted, 
white, black, and red cotton, and, like windmills and guys, 
they all do good for a time; but then the birds soon become 
used tothem. We have seen the rognuish tom tit, and the 
impudent sparrow, if the thread was strong enough, sitting 
on it and swinging backwards and forwards in high glee, like | 
a parrot on its swing perch. However, all these means, 
though not giving security with us, act as preventives, and 
notwithstanding all our outcry, if now let alone we will be 
pretty well forthe small fruit. The Gooseberries are now 
so green as to be very nearly out of danger. Our opinion is, 
that we have had more benefit this season from syringing | 
the bushes with a mixture of cowdung, soot, and lime, so as 
to make the buds unsavory. When that is mixed thin in a 
tub, and the operator puts on an old sack, ora mat tied 
round him, and uses the nozzle end of an old syringe, re- 
gulating the discharge with his hand, he will go overa 
great breadth in a short time. However, we advise all 
those who may abhor such work, to try the thread method, 
which will be effectual as a deterrent until the birds be- 
come used to it. Since the fine weather set in, the birds 
have troubled us but little. Ifthey would be content with | 
their share, anything and everything, and any mode of 
frightening them, are better than killing them, as no doubt 
they do us good, when they neither pilfer buds nor fruit, 
and there is something quite out of character in the report 
of guns amid the quiet that should be associated with the 
garden. 

3. Boilers and their Position.—As coming in our way, we 
may state that boilers should be set quite free of the place 
to be heated by them, and so that they can be examined with- 
out interfering with the chimney that takes off the products 
of combustion. When houses, or a series of pits are to be 
heated, and the fire is intended to play not only on the 
inside but over the whole of the outside of the boiler, it is 
often deemed economical to thrust a part, if not the whole, 
of the boiler thus to be covered over inside of the houses or 
pits to be heated. It would often be truer economy to have 
such a boiler wholly ontside, and so that the whole could 
be easily examined without interfering with the honse, 
chimney, &. We have a boiler so placed, fully one-half 
inside of a pit, the boiler heating three pits. About three 
years ago, after working some fifteen years, one of the sides 
—that farthest from the chimney, and next the flue—gave 


| pit one, which should be replaced this summer. 


way. To reach it we were forced to open the flue outside, 
and also to sacrifice the crop in the first division of the pit, 
80 as to get down to the boiler. We then, as we detailed, 
squeezed in an iron plate, which has stood ever since. Last 
week the other side gave way, the water pouring ont about 
the centre of the side. 


from the outside; but then there was the chimney at that 
side, and then a four-inch return-pipe stood right in our 
way. We could easily have reached it from the inside of 
the pit by removing earth, clinkers, and brickwork; but 
then we knew that our Cucumbers in bearing, and Vines in 
bloom, would be destroyed, or much injured. We therefore 
gave up the idea of plating the side of the boiler, as we 
could not reach it without breaking a hole inside; and as 
pulling out the boiler was not to be thought of, with so 
many tender things in the three pits depending on it, we 
merely cleaned out the flue on that side, damped it well, 
and filled it as high with wet bricks and Portland cement as 
went considerably above the leakage in the boiler. These 
bricks had to be shoved along and fastened and levelled 
with a long-handled spatula, the bricks and cement being 
squeezed up to the side of the boiler. As far as we recollect, 
we used about three courses of brick-on-bed. This still left 
a good portion of the side of the boiler exposed. As a tem- 
porary measure it has answered admirably, the rapid leakage 
being quite stopped, though of course the fire will not have 
quite the same effect on the outside of the boiler. We 
would have had little faith in the cement if the heated air 
passed below it, but it may stand a long time with the 
heated air passing above it. When the heat of summer 
comes, means must be used for setting a fresh boiler. The 
want of a boiler in such weather as we had a fortnight ago 
would have been ruinous, and any temporary tinkering to 
insure its working was an object to be aimed at. After 
emptying the boiler, all the bricking, &c., was done in a few 
hours. Our object in thus relating the misadventure is 
simply to state our conviction that, if the boiler had stood 
in the stoke-hole, and not mostly in the pit, we could have 
uncovered its side, and jammed against it a piece of plate- 
iron covered with red lead, in munch Jess time, and we would 
have had more faith in the iron than in the bricks and 
cement. We could not get at the side without destroying 
the Cucumbers in the pit. 

Though, as a matter of caution, and to show that some- 
thing may be done in an extremity, we thus mention about 
this boiler, we do not wish it to be inferred that we are 
always in trouble about boilers. Ina quarter of a century 
we have certainly replaced one, and we have tinkered this 
There are 
old boilers here, old when they came under our care, and 
likely to continue in working order, as far as we can judge, 
so that however old-fashioned they are, they so far answer 
the purpose. Such misadventures as the above, too, whilst 
they do nothing to disprove the economy of the large single- 
boiler theory, show the importance of having another boiler 
to act in a case of emergency. Imagine a single boiler 
that alone heats some dozen forcing-houses and plant-honses, 
giving way in such weather as we had in 1860 and 1861! 
We may also mention, that without any great leaning to the 
material of boilers, most of the failures we have met with 
and known, took place with wrought-iron boilers. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Much the same as last week, cutting edges, rolling, 
digging, pruning, and potting, inserting cuttings, and turn- 
ing out great quantities of bedding plants into temporary 
beds, where they can be protected until after the middle of 
May. On nothing as yet have we discovered an insect. The 
word protected, above noticed, must be kept in mind, for we 
cannot expect this weather to last, and there may yet be 
cold winds and sharp frosts before the 20th of May. Some 
are already complaining that their plants have been much 
injured by the strong sun; but all sudden changes must be 
avoided or neutralised. Plants are just like children, they 
seem to know and show gratitude to those who love them, 
and enter into all their little wants and wishes. There may 
be the strictest attention and duty so called, but these will 
never insure the growths and results of kind affectionate 
interest.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 


J. Scott, Merriott Nurseries, Crewkerne, Somersetshire.— 
Descriptive Catalogue of Bedding Plants. 


Butler & McCulloch, Covent Garden Market, London.— 


This side we were anxious to reach ' Price List of Agricultural Seeds. March, 1865. 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Aprtzr 15. 


In consequence of the change in the weather during the past week, the 
market is more plentifully supplied, and prices have become proportionably 


lower. 


FRUIT. 


d Hayiflen aa Oy 

0 | Oranges......100 190 § Ofolt 0 

Apricots .d07. 0 0 © O} Pears (kitchen) 8 0 12.0 

Chestnuts bush. 14 0 20 0 dessert... 3.0 10 0 

Filderts .., 1001lb3. 40 0 0 0} Pine Apples 10 0 14 @ 

Cobs 0 60 0} Plums 00 00 

Grapes . 0 30 0]| Strawb TARO L200 

Lemons 0 10 0} Waluuts....... 14.0 2) 0 
VEGETABLES. 

8. d. s. d Rw) Jaekd 

0 4to0O 6] Leeks.... 9 Sto 6 

Asparagus bundle 6 0 10 0} Lettnce. a 20 4.0 

Beans Broad......hsieve 0 0 0 0} Mushronm3 ......pottle 1 6 2 § 

Kidney.. «100 1 6 2 O/| Mustd.&Cress, pnnnet 0 2 9 0 

Beet, Red...... - 2 0 8 0} Onions ........... bushel 5 0 7 0 

9 0 0 0 pickling quart 0 6 0 § 

3 0 4 0} Parsley ksieve 2 6 4 0 

1 6 2 0} Parsnips doz 0 9 1 0 

0 0 O 0} Peas...... .quart 10 0 15 0 

0 7 O10} Potatoes bushel 2 6 4 0 

2 0 6 O| Radishes d bunches 0 9 2.0 

2 0 3 0} Rhubarb buntle 0 8 1 0 

0 6 2 6} Savoys . 219%. 21110 30 

2 6 8 0| Sea-kale basket 1 6 3 0 

9 3 O O} Spinach wsieva 4 0 6 O 

0 8 O 0} Tomatoes Zsieva 0 0 0 0 

0 3 O 0} Turnips .. ebunch 9 5 OF 8 

2 6 4 0} VegetableMarrowsdoz, 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.’ By se 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, F.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 


than two or three questions at once. 
N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

Booxs (John Barker).—The ‘‘ Rose Garden ”’ by Mr. William Paul. You 
can obtain it from our office. (T. Mitchell).—‘‘How to Farm Two Acres,” 
by Mr. Robson. 

CxiePINc Box-eneine (Z D., Bangor).—The recommendation to ent the 
Box-edging in June was quite correct. The canse of the leaves becoming 
brown was most probably the long-cntinued dry weather, and perhaps, also, 
the exhaustion of the soil. Clipping should be done in moist weather. 
Any browned portions may be removed now, or, if necessary, the edging 
clipped. ; 

Dovste Catnese Prmimnss (A Suhscriher).—They are obtained fron seed, 
or the single varieties sport in double varieties. Seed of double Primulas 
cannot be purchased, and you cannot obtain them from seed except by 
accident, 

TREATMENT OF Vines BREAKING (4 Su}scriher).—The Vines now breaking 
should be sprinkled twice daily with aired water, and be allowed to come on 
naturally with snn heat, emploving no fire except on frosty nights. The 
reason of the bunches going off into tendrils is probably due to the roots 
being in a badly-drained border, and situated at a great depth. where they 
are deprived of air, and form few fibres; the result is long gross wood, which 
it is hardly possible to ripen properly. By keeping the house warmer than 
usual you will only increase the evil, by c1using the leaves to demand more 
food than the roots in a cold outside border are calculated to supply. You 
will do well to reserve the warmth for ripening the wood in autumn, too 
much het being likely to cause the prodoction of tendril bunches, or 
bunches of fruit formed in embryo in the previous autumn. 


DESTROYING CatcKWeEeD (H. B).—The best way to destroy itis never t> 

allow it to seed, hand-weeding, or entting it up before it seeds. [t will then 
disappear, or cause but little trouble, though the ground will always be 
liable to it. Covering with fresh soil would be a means of keeping it under, 
but ths old soil musé be covered so deeply as not to be brought to the 
surface. 
_ SYRINGING PEACH AND Necrarine Trees (A. P.).—Early in the morn- 
ing if the weatberis mild, and again at three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon. This had better not be done till after the fruit is set. Tobacco water 
Should be used once a-week to keap down green fly. The Thames water 
would be the better of standing a few hours in tubs or cisterns. 

SYRINGING CAMELLTAS AND AZALEAS (Tdem).—Syringe twice a-day before 
and after they flower, but neither shou'd be syringed whilst they are in 
flower. Morning and evening are the best times, but they should be 
syringed early in the morning inorder that the foliage may be dry before the 
Sun comes out very strong omthem, to prevent burning. Tan will not pro- 
duce heat enough for Cucumbers aud Melons. Stable munure is much better. 


Coverine A Camry (H. S. 0.).—Proeure a packet of mixed Tropzeolum 
seed; sow at once at the base of the chimney in good soil. 


GARDENER’S HAVING TO Finp Canptrs (A Foreman).—The allowing of 
candles for a bothie, and for looking after fires, is merely a matter of private 
arrangement. Candles, or a trifle instead, are very often allowed for the 
latter purpose, as no houses can be well attended to in winter without lights 
to see the thermometers and stoke-holes, and also feel the heating medium, 
which is of more importance than looking at a glass. 19s., however, seems 
a deal of candle to be used for such a purpose ina winter. We should have 
been glad if, having received the concurrence of the head gardener, the 
gentleman had seen proper to make you some allowance. It is impossible 
to establish anything like a role in such matters. We can only say, in con- 
clusion. that if all the facts are as stated, we think that some allowance 
should have been made to you, unless there was any understanding to the 
contrary, but that it is best when such matters are stated in the engagement, 
and when all such allowances are merged in wages. You cannot, however, 
demand anything of the sort; and our earnest advice to you is that, so long 
as you continue in the situation, you will not abate in the least youranxious 
attention to all under your charge. 

Twenve VERBENSS FOR Exutsitron (J. Choyce).—Brillant de Vaise, 
scarlet shaded; Fairest of the Fir, white, purple eye; Foxhunter, scarlet; 
L’ Avenir de Ballent, pink, rich crimson centre; La Grande Boule de Neige, 
white; Magnificens, large rosy lilac; Faust, rosy scarlet; Peep o’ Day, 
rosy salmon; Ruby Ring, bright ruby ; Warrior, rosy pink; Zampa, purple; 
Blue Beard, blue. 

Serecr Dwarr Daattas (A Subscriber).—For a border 3} feet wide you 
could either have one row of dwarf Dihlias with an edging, or two rows 
without an edging, or asmallone. The plants should be about 1S inches 
apart. Tbe following are good kinds:—Zelinda, purple; ditto, yellow; 
Tom Thnomb, maroon; Titian, yellow; Snowflake, white; Alba Multiflora, 
white; Prince Arthur, bright crimson; Dwarf Qneen, purple, white tipped, 
and many more. A row of purple, and then a row of white, would look 
well, and so would purple and yellow. These are from 18 to 24 inches in 
height, 

Peace Brooms Fanitne Orr (An Old Suscriber)—The Peach trees very 
likely suffered from one of two extremes—perhaps they hal not su‘ticient 
witer before they commenced swelling their buds, or they may haye had 
too much; but the back wall of a vinery is a very bai place fora Peach 
tree. If the south front of the vinery is covered with Vines, if would be 
impossible for the Peach trees to obtain sufficienc sun and air for ripening 
their wood; and even if they did the variations of temperature required for 
the successful cultivation of the Peach would be death to the Vine. If they 
were both started into growth at th+ same time, perhaps at the time the 
Ving would require a temperature of 75° or 80°, the crop of Peaches wonld 
be sacrificed if the trees were subjected fo a higher temp2rature than 55°. 
Want of attention to the fertilising of the blooms is no doabé the cause of 
the blooms dropping off in many cases; but we do nof consider this to be 
the cause of your trees shedding their biooms. The best plan, we fiad, to 
disperse the pollen, is to have a pieo2 of thin board, and well fan the trees 
with if several times daily when they are in bloom. This should be done, if 
possible, while the sun is shining. There shonld be as :nuch air a3 possible 
on at the time of the operation. We seldom find any difficulty in setting 
the fruit well in this way, providing the wood has been well ripened during 
the previous summer. 

Summer Proxtye Appres, Pears, &c. (J. Parker).—The best time to 
perform this operation is about midsummer. The branches should not be 
cut short, only just the points nipoad oat, but shoots thet will not bere= 
qnired may be cut clein ont; if you desira to have the trees covered with 
short fruiting spurs, the tops should be nipped ont three or four times 
during the summer, commencing as soon as th3 shoots are 3 or 4 inches 
long. For Gooseberries or Currants th? branches shouid be ent ctean out 
from the centre of the bashes, so that the air may passfrealy through them. 
The shoots left on them should be ent back to about 18 inches or 2 feet. 

Fies Droppinc PREMATURELY (8. B.) —The most likely carse of the 
frnit falling or turning yellow is the extreme variability of the temperature 
wh:ch you maintain. 90° is a high temperature, though even that would 
do no harm if it were chiefly from sun heat, and were accompanied by 
abundant ventilation. We think that the trees have been brought on too 
quickly, and that the temperature has been too high one day and too low 
the next—in short not regular enough, and not only too hot at times, buf 
also very moist. Stopping the shoots under these cireumstances would not 
prevent the fruit falling, though the points should be pinched out above the 
fifth leaf. Perhaps the soil has not been kept regularly moist, it being a 
very nice point to water Figs, They must be well and regularly supplied 
with water. If the trees were fresh potted that would tend to make the 
fruit fall, and watering with cold water is a frequent cause of the fruit fall- 
ing prematurely. If the roof is too much shaded by the Vines then the 
wood would not be sufficiently ripened in the previous year, aud that too 
would cause the young fruit to fall. Though these are some of the probable 
csuses of the fruit falling, we are not sure that any of them apply to your 
case, the Fig being liable to cast its fruit, to a certuin extent, under the best 
Known treatment. The Figs not fallen or not turned yellow will, in all pro- 
bahility, ripen off and be very fine, as we hive u-nilly found them on trees 
exceelingly vigorous, the second crop being both abundant and excellent, 
Keep well supplied with water, and we think you will have a good second 


crop. 

Cotture oF CAMELLIA-FLOWERED Batsims (C. IV. W.).—Smith’s are 
the best; procure the seed at once, sow itin a gentle hotbed. As soon as the 
plants are up prick them off into small pots. Keep them as near the glass 
as possible; as soon as they have well filled the pots with roots give them 
a shift into 48 or 32-sized pots As the plants sain strength give them 
as much air as possible, and a3 soon as they have well-filled their pots with 

‘oots, go on shifting them into still larger pots until you get them into 
No. 1-sized pots. They must have as mueb light and air as possible, and be 
kept free from green fly, and all the blooms should be picked out as they 
appear, until they have their final shift. A good strong loam and well-de- 
composed cow manure is best for them. After they have had their final 
shift and the pots are well-filled with roots, give them copious waterings 
with liquid manure tliree or four times a-week. You cannot over-feed them 
after they hive had their final shift. 

Mutprrry TREE in Por (4 Clerical Subscriber) .—Treat it the same as 
you would a Fig, by pinching at every fourth or fifth joint. It must not 
have too much pot room, otherwise it will soon grow too large for your 
greenhouse. If you treat it in this way it will require but little winter 


pruning. 
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FrLoWER-GARDEN Prantine (B. F.).—We think your planting will do very 
well, except that the Roses will not stand like the others; and the whole 
would have told better if you had hadacentreclump. (¥F. Z.).—Send the 
plan of your garden, with the arrangement which you propose, and we will 
comment upon it. 

Best Cucumprer For Oren Grounp (R. ¥V.).—Henderson’s A. L. Ridge 
Cucumber. 

Name or Fruit (R&. A. K. P.).—Easter Beurré. 


Names OF Prants (C. P.).—Bartramia pomiformis. (A Subscriber).— 
1, Didymodon_heteromallum (?); 2, D. purpureum; 3, Jangermannia 
bidentata; 4, Dicranum scoparium; 5, Trichostomum aciculare; 6, Hypnum 
cupressiforme; 7, H. striatum; 8, Dieranum scoparium; 9, Hypnum ruta- 
bulum (?); 10, Gymnostomum pyriforme; 11, Marchantia sp, ; 12, Hypnum 
splendens. (C. P.).—Asplenium cicutarium. (F. D., Pershore).—Lastrea 
decomposita. Clip down the Fern with a pair of scissors. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending April 15th. 


| TARERMOMETER. 
| BAROMETER, < 1 Rain j 
Date. | | Air. Earth. Wind in GeNERAL REMARKS. 
mes ee | a inches. 
Max. Min, | Max. | Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2ft. deep, 
Sun. 9) 30.196 80.192 | 74 30 50 463 Ss. Ww. .00 | Slight fog; fine; hotand dry; fine; coolat night.  [frost. 
Mon. 10 30.288 39,219 75 | 29 50 47 SW. 00 Very fine; hotsun; very fine; exceedingly fine; cool; slight 
Tues. il 30.225 30.116 72 31 503 48 E. 00 Very fine: hot and dry, with easterly wind; cold at night. 
Wed. 12 30.051 29.917 | 66 | 35 51 48 E. 00 Hazy; dry haze; hot and dry, easterly wind; very fine 
| Thurs. 13 | 29.923 29.914 | 69 35 | 51 48 S.W. .00 | Very fine throughout. {throughout |; 
| Fri. 14 29 972 29.913 | 62 42 | 51 48 S.W. .09 Fine; overcast; rain; overcast. 
| Sat. 15 80.149 80,101 | 57 | BES | 51 48 N.E. 00 Densely overcast; cloudy; fine at night. w 
} Mean | 30.107 | 30.057 | 67.85 | 83.71 | 50.64 47.64 09 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


APPOINTMENT OF POULTRY CLUB JUDGES. 


“Looker-on”’ in his letter of March 7th says that there 
is an exhibitor, an extensive dealer, who, according to his 
own advertisement, has taken 537 prizes, including eleven 
silver cups, since January, 1864. ‘I ani not the only one,” 
says “‘Looxrr-on,” “who has made remarks about the 
success which appears to cling to members of the Club 
when their own judges are officiating.” Now the inference, 
as I take it, which “ Looxer-on” wishes your readers to 
draw from this is, that these prizes have been influenced 
through my being a steward of the Poultry Club. For 
** LooOKER-ON’S”’ information allow me to say that the number 
of prizes I have taken under the nominees of the Club since 
the commencement of my stewardship does not exceed 
twenty. I leave your readers to draw their own conclusions 
from the two statements. ‘‘Looxmr-on” objects to my 
holding the office of steward on account, as he says, of my 
being a dealer. That I sell a large quantity of poultry I 
will not attempt to deny, but I am no more a dealer than 
any other exhibitor who advertises his birds through the 
columns of your Journal! I have a business independent of 
this, which so far has been found sufficient for my wants ; 
but exhibiting and keeping poultry is a hobby in which I 
take a great delight, and I endeavour to make them pay as 
well as possible, and I have yet to learn that there is any- 
thing wrong in this. ‘‘ Looxer-on” thinks if I do notresign 
my office ill-natured persons will say that the reason Iam so 
successful is because I am one of those who appoint the 
judges. Well, if ill-natured persons only say this I shall 
not much care if I can only retain the good opinion of the 
good-natured and the just. ‘ Looxmr-on” must excuse me 
if I decline to act upon bis advice. By the unanimous vote 
of the members of the Club at their annual meeting I was 
elected a steward, and [ think should ill-requite the confi- 
dence they have placed in me were I to resign office. 

With respect to the exclusion of dealers as judges, I had 
nothing to do with framing that rule. I would exclude no 
class provided they were men of ability and undoubted 
integrity, and I doubt not there are many such amongst 
dealers. Ihave the rales of the Club now before me, and 
can find no exclusion rnle—it appears to have been rescinded. 
I feel rather astonished at ‘ Looxer-on’s”’ objection to my 
showing in Miss E. Beldon’s name: what harm does it 
do him or any one? Bven ‘“ Looxrr-on” is at a loss to 
understand for what object I do it, still he thinks it an 
additional reason for my resigning office. He must show 
me some better reason before I act upon his advice. The 
ridiculous practice, as he calls it, I shall retain so long as it 
pleases me, and Miss H. Beldon. ‘“ Looxer-on”’ by his own 
statement appears to have been an unsuccessful man in the 
exhibiting line, and seems to have no sympathy with one 
who happens to have been more successful than himself.— 
H. Bexpon. 


THE BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
POULTRY SHOW SCHEDULE. 


Tr is not pleasant to have to find fault when one meets 
with such a liberal prize list as this; but I must say one 
word about the Bantam prizes. What can the Committee 
be thinking about to offer first and second prizes for Gold- 
laced Bantams, for Silver-laced Bantams, and for Black and 
White Bantams, and leave the favourite Game Bantam to 
compete in the Any other variety class ? 

Can the Committee be ignorant of the fact, that at Bir- 
mingham no less than one hundred pens of Game Bantams, 
not counting single cocks, were entered, and that the entries 
of Gold and Silver Sebrights, and Black and White Bantams 
together, only mustered fifty—less than half? But that is 
not the worst aspect of the case; in the Any other variety of 
Bantam class at Birmingham there were fifteen entries, so 
that, in point of fact, only £3 is offered for prizes for birds, 
of which one hundred and sixteen pens were entered at Bir- 
mingham, whilst £9 is offered for birds which there mustered 
only fifty pens, the proportion being roughly six to one in 
favour of the latter. 

I mention Birmingham because I happen to have the prize 
list by me; but I am greatly mistaken if the Game Bantam 
has not been exhibited for some time past at all our leading 
shows in far greater numbers than Gold or Silver Sebrights, 
or Black or White birds.—P. 


DISTINCT VARIETIES OF PIGEONS. 


I warrep to see if some abler hand than myself would 
raise a voice in opposition (friendly, ot course !) to Mr. Brent's 
pronounced opinion that all the various and distinctly 
characterised sorts of Pigeons are descended from the com- 
mon Blue Rock. One would have thought that the personal 
experience of a breeder would have compelled a man to 
abandon such a theory, even if he began with a strong bias 
in its favour. 

In the first place, who can we suppose took the trouble to 
single out those “sporting” birds and convert their pecu- 
liarities into distinct and established breeds ? That there are 
certain breeds which pass among us, in these days, as distinet 
varieties, which are not truly so, every breeder of Pigeons 
and poultry knows full well, and every amateur beginner 
discovers to his cost, when he finds that in order to keep his 
stock from throwing baci, he is compelled to resort to cer- 
tain quasi-dishonest crosses. And this goes far, I think, to 
disprove the Blue Rock theory, for if it could ever be done 
it could still be done, the “sports” would still exist; and did 
any one ever see a Blue Rock with such peculiarities that by 
all the care and breeding in the world he could possibly 
convert its progeny into a White Fantail, Carrier, or any 
other sort? I consider it would be very much the same 
thing to say that all the “Minches,” Goldfinch,“ Bully,” and 
all, are derived from one member of the tribe of plain ani 
sombre garb. But then who singled out and kept distinet 
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the original “sports?” Ah! who? Why I believe that 
the same Almighty hand that created these beautiful little 
songsters, created our beautiful varieties of Pigeons in the 
forms in which we have them, except such as we know to be 
spurious crosses. 

We know there are many (but a minority), who hold Mx. 
Brent’s theory; but, then, they also think that the huge 
bloodhound and the Blenheim spaniel are from a common 
stock. Indeed, I am as little disposed to believe all this, as 
T am to believe that we are only “improved” monkeys, and 
that we have rubbed off our tails by sitting on them till 
nature declines to take the trouble to grow them.—W. H. B. 


AN EGG WITHIN AN EGG. 


I was induced to address you a few months ago about a 
black hen which had become white, your remark being that 
such changes were by no means unfrequent among Spanish 
fowls. My bird, however, is not of Spanish blood, but of a 
mongrel class, of which I would there were fewer. 

Tam now anxious to make known another curious fact 
which has occurred in another farmer’s poultry-yard. A 
Goose has just laid an egg of the remarkable dimensions of 
10} inches in circumference and 5 inches in length. The 
egg was kindly brought to me, and I found the outer shell 
(which had been broken with a view to domestic purposes) 
contained within it another hard-shelled egg, each eee having 
a perfect yolk. Together they must have weighed above 1 lb., 
as I found that the inner one weighed rather more than 
Sozs. The doer of this strange deed is a venerable bird of 
seventeen years, is a regular layer, and, I may mention as an 
amiable trait in her domestic life that, after five of her eggs 
had on one occasion been hatched under a hen, she readily 
adopted the young brood, and brought them up.—R. O., 
Eglinghan. 


COMMENCING BEE-KEEPING—MAKING 
ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 


Tam about commencing bee-keeping, and I do so more 
particularly with the intention of introducing the humane 
and depriving system among my neighbours. This is a bee 
country, but, save a solitary glass filled in the gardens of the 
gentry, the sulphur-pit is the order of the day. I havea 
Woodbury straw frame-hive, which I hope to experimentalise 
with, as much to show my neighbours what may and can be 
done as with any object advantageous to myself. Being 
practically ignorant I must seek for advice, and I write for 
information on two points—first, in making artificial swarms 
with the frame-hive how far must you remove the old hive 
with the brood in (who are to rear a queen) from its original 
place? and if only a few yards, will not all the bees forsake 
the frame hive and return to the queen and the all-but- 
empty hive? Is any particular management required ? 

The next point is this—in order to introduce the humane 
system I mean to drive the bees from the stalls that are to 
be taken far and near all round my neighbourhood, take 
them home, unite them or not as may be required, feed them, 
and for half the expense see if I cannot obtain good swarms 
for the ensuing spring. As this plan became known the 
Owners would look twice before they gave their bees away, 
and I should find that it would be adopted by all asa matter 
to their own advantage ; and thus I should attain the object 
T had in view, the awolition of the brimstone-pit.—M. D. 

{In making artificial swarms it is certainly well to remove 
the old hive to as great a distance as may be convenient, in 
order to guard against its being deserted too completely. 
This evil may, however, be in some measure obviated by 
confining the bees* for four-and-twenty hours after their 

-removal, during which period their excitement will abate, 
royal cells will be started, and the permanent population 
will be increased by the hatching of perhaps some hundreds 
of young bees. When forming stocks with condemned bees 
im autumn it is necessary to unite several in order to insure 
a sufficient population to build combs freely. The experi- 

ment is unquestionably very interesting, but we have found 


in practice that, setting aside the risk of failure, stocks 


* Ample ventilation must of course be afforded them during their impri- 
sonment. 


formed in this way cost just as much as purchased swarms. 
The best mode of utilising condemned bees in autumn is to 
employ them in strengthening other stocks which are in- 
tended to stand the winter. We shall be glad to be informed 
of the result of your operations. | 


BEES NOT WORKING IN GLASSES—RAISING 
A SUPER. 


Can you tell me why my bees will not work in glasses ? 
These are of all shapes, and generally quite wet inside. 

I have a good stock, with a straw super full of comb. 
Should I allow the bees to fill the super with honey first, or 
place a box between the stock and super at once? Is it of 
any use giving them extra room when once they cluster 
outside the mouth of the hive? or must I either drive them 
or let them swarm ?—Dumpuine. 


[It is not always easy to induce bees to work in glasses, 
but this reluctance may generally be overcome by furnishing 
them beforehand with some clean worker-comb. Moisture 
from the heated air of the hive is always liable to condense 
in the interior of glasses used as supers. If your straw 
super be of full size, it may not be advisable to raise it on 
a box; at any rate you should let the bees take possession 
of it, and pretty well fill it with honey before doing so. Mere 
clustering at the mouth of the hive is by no means decisive 
as to the fact of its being too late to afford bees additional 
room. | 


BEE-BROOD DYING. 


THE piece of honeycomb which I left at your office is a 
fair specimen of the condition of a hive which I lately found 
to contain no live bees. It was very strong in the autumn, 
and even on March 16th, when I found the bees dead, there 
were perhaps 3 lbs. or 41bs. of honey left, but very dark in 
colour. Some of the bees were not dead, but im a kind of 
stupor, from which they did not recover. A great number 
lay on the floor-board quite dead, and they, as well as the 
whole of the hive, were of avery dark colour. From the 
above data can you inform me the cause of death, whether 
disease, or only a common case of failure? I am not quite 
sure, but believe the bees had occupied the same hive for at 
least three years.—Smiru. 


[The comb which accompanied your letter contained brood 
in various stages, but all in an advanced state of decomposi- 
tion, and in appearance very much resembling foul brood, 
to which indeed we were at first disposed to refer it. Ona 
more minute examination, however, we discovered some 
points of difference, which induce us to believe that the 
brood died of cold some months ago, and that the bees have 
since been unable to remove it. With regard to the mortality 
among the bees themselves, it would appear to have resulted 
from the effects of the late severe and protracted winter. 
That the queen remained healthy and vigorous almost to 
the last may be inferred from the fact that we found eggs 
in nearly all the apparently empty cells. ] 


STRAIGHTENING COMBS IN WOODBURY 
FRAME-HIVE. 


In your Journal of October 11th, 1864, I mentioned that 
the combs in my Woodbury frame-hive had got out of the 
perpendicular, and I was directed to set them straight any 
warm day in April or May, and set them fast by clips of tin, 
&e. Now, howam I put them straight? I fear that if I 
have to pare them away much I shall destroy a lot of brood, 
and I do not know the best way of making them fast with 
these clips when straightened. I have just written to order 
another frame-box, and as soon as I have your answer I pur- 
pose trying the experiment and shifting each frame, as I do 
it, into the new box. I suppose I cannot do better as a first 
step, than follow the directions given in the Number for 
March 7th, headed “‘ Bee-driving in Frame-hives.” 

Can I in any way convert a bar-hive, already filled, into a 
frame-hive without weakening or injuring the present stock? 
—A. W. B. 


[Crooked combs should not be pared but straightened, 
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just as you would straighten a bent wire, and kept straight 
by such temporary appliances as your ingenuity may suggest. 
It will be best to get rid of the bees entirely by driving 
them in the ordinary way into an empty box, which must 
take the place of the hive. Convey the latter into a room 
with a fire (the kitchen, we should say), shut the doors and 
windows, and having previously cleared the table operate 
thereon at your leisure. If any combs be attached to more 
than one frame they must be partially or even sometimes 
wholly detached, set flat, and then secured in their proper 


places by means of wire, strips of wood, and zine clips in the‘ 


manner recommended in page 18 of the fifth edition of 
“ Bee-keeping for the Many” (wherein, however, the printer 
has inverted the woodcut to our everlasting confusion). 
When the job is completed to your satisfaction, return the 
hive to its place in the apiary, remove the crown-board, and 
knock the cluster of bees out of their temporary domicile 
on to the top of the exposed bars. They will “skedaddle” 
down between the combs with the utmost alacrity, and the 
crown-board may then be replaced. The whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the temporary supports may be removed at 
the expiration of twenty-four hours, but if any combs are 
uot then firmly fixed, such as are required should remain a 
day longer. 

You may readily convert a bar-hive into a frame-hive by 
enlarging it from front to back as much as is necessary, but 
the bees and combs must be shifted into another domicile 
whilst the alteration is in progress. ] 


A QUEEN ENCASEMENT AND DESERTION OF 
HIVES. 


THE pages of my bee journal have been opened but 
seldom during the discouraging season which we have so 
long been passing through, and upon those occasions only 
for the purpose of entering some uninteresting or common- 
place observation, or to note some necessary operation ; but 
to have at Jast a notable stir in our apiary, although it may 
have involved the loss of a hive, is rather welcome than 
otherwise, as an indication that we may now, backward 
though we certainly are, look forward to some few observa- 
tions worthy of notice and of a place in the above-mentioned 
journal. - 

Although the instance of queen encasement which has 
just come under my observation is but one of many I have 
witnessed, yet the attention of apiarians having lately been 
called to this subject, I am induced to narrate one more 
such instance, although it may not, in its general features, 
vary much from some others, and, perhaps, will not offer 
anything new to those who may have turned their attention 
to this phenomenon. 

The 30th of March, although ushered in with a rather 
sharp frost, with the long-continued easterly and northerly 
winds still exercising a retarding influence upon our back- 
ward and too quiet apiary, yielded in the afternoon of that 
day to a more genial sun, affording me some little oppor- 
tunity of judging of the prosperity and strength of my 
hives, and certainly I felt a little cheered at the increased 
animation exhibited pretty generally throughout the apiary. 
One stock, more especially, of bees driven from a cottager’s 
doomed hive in September last, indicated more vigour than 
I could have expected, knowing well that the tenants were 
but few, and having ascertained beyond doubt that no 
robbing or being robbed was the cause of this activity. This 
stir, though I knew it not, was a premonitory symptom of 
a general exodus of the whole tenants of the hive, showing 
how frequently a close observer may be misled in the 
external indications of a colony of bees. I did not witness 
it, having left the spot at the time they must have issued, 
neither had I any cause to suspect their haying taken 
such a step until quite late in the day, when, in casually 
passing a hive, I was startled at observing a dense cluster 
of bees at the entrance. Of course I well understood what 
it indicated—namely, the encasement of a queen; surely it 
could not be their own sovereign, whom I knew to be a fine 
fertile one, young bees playing out in some numbers that 
veryday. Still, with some misgivings, I at once commenced 
an inspection of the hive, an eight-bar box; first, one middle 

comb was raised, brood in all stages, and bees far more 


numerous than I expected to find them, but -no queen ; 
another comb, ditto; a third, one side carefully inspected, 
no queen; but turning it, there she was—a beauty—pacing 
over the comb, all right, to my great satisfaction. So this 
imprisoned queen which, of course, I rescued previous to am 
inspection of the hive was some poor unfortunate wanderer. 
It did not strike me that I should look for the queenless hive 
amongst the quietest, rather did I expect an indication of 
that unfortunate condition in the most restless, at least, 
after the lapse of some little time; bat no, all continued to 
drop in quietly, except one, and that one the very hive I 
alluded to as manifesting more than usual activity, so I at 
once turned it up, a straw hive, and beheld not a bee. Here, 
then, we havea case of the desertion of a clean, healthy hive, 
well stored with honey, a fertile queen, as eggs and advanced 
larvee indicated, a case also of fraternising with an adjoining 
hive, and also of violent antipathy towards, and encasement 
of, the poor queen. I should like to have the opinion of 
those who may have experienced a similar combination of 
events, for it is not clear to me why the bees should have 
deserted their hive. 

I have another instance of desertion to narrate, which has 
turned out highly satisfactory. A late cast from a second 
swarm of last season, occupying a very old, but clean and 
wholesome butt, with combs worked down about half way, and 
a very fair number of bees gathering pollen, and looking 
promising, deserted on the 31st of March. This hive I had 
marked as intending to drive and transfer combs and all to 
one of my tan hives, but the bees have forestalled me, 
shifting their quarters quietly, singularly enough, to a tan 
hive, not, however, the one I was preparing for their recep- 
tion. Although in my garden at the time I was unaware 
from whence the bees which filled the air proceeded, and 
I was too anxious in watching the movements of the swarm 
to ascertain. I soon observed a gradual concentration of 
their forces towards my large open bee-shed, containing its 
six hives, three of them tan, two of the latter in a pros- 
perous condition, the other scanty in population and with a 
somewhat doubtful queen, and which I purpose:l strengthen- 
ing in due time with a swarm. Now, I hoped the bees 
would fraternise with this hive, with or without a sovereign 
at their head, neither was hope long deferred, for presently 
I had the pleasure of watching them pouring into this hive, 
and also saw and captured a very fair queen, which I at 
once presented at the entrance; a welcome was accorded to 
the bees, and peace has since reigned, and the old queen, - 
small and insignificant, was ejected three days subse- 
quently. 

We had now to look for the deserted hive, and found it to 
be the one above-mentioned. Why did they desert it, there 
being brood in all stages and many young bees which we 
had to transfer to their new hive? So there is no mistake 
as to this tan meeting with the approval of the bees. I 
expected the new and old tenants of this hive would all of 
them shortly return and partake largely of its sweets ; but 
no, not a bee approached it fora day. Knowing, however, 
that sooner or later, indiscriminate robbery would induce a 
terrible state of excitement in my garden, I transferred a 
few lots of the bees upon sweetened paper to the hive, and 
soon found they possessed the monopoly of its contents, no 
doubt, to the great improvement of the state of their 
diminishing larder.—GuorGe Fox, Kingsbridge, Devon. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Breva Fow.s (Anglicus),—We saw some of these fowls very recently 
in the Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam. We think there are three varieties 
—Black, Grey or Cuckoo, and White. ‘Chey are fine birds, and have many 
good qualities. They ure noticed in ‘The Poultry-Book for the Many.” 

Ivy Rounp Fowr-nouse (@ N.S.).—1t will not injure the fowls. 

Srewanron Hryes—Size or raw Payinron 1n Nugr’s Hiyes (7. 7, 
Kirkby Lonsdale),—Mr. W. Eaglesham, Stewarton, Ayrehire, manufac- 
tures Stewurton hives. THis advertiaement, with prices, appeared in our 
Journal of March 28 and April4th. Thirteen inches square by nine inches 
deep is a good size for the central compartment of a Nutt’s collateral 
hive, 

Enticinao Buus (An Old Subscriber, Morpeth).—The only mode of 
enticing bees from their home is by placing hiver, either wholly or partially 
filled with comb, in the neighbourhood of an apiary with the view of 
uttracting swarms to enter them, ‘This practice cannot be too strongly 
reprobated, but can only be guarded against by Increased vigilance during 
the swarming #euson, . 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Da Da: 
of | o APRIL 25—MAY 1, 1865, Average Temneraine 

M’nth | Week near London. 

Day. | Night. | Mean. 

25 Tu St. Mark. PP. Lovrs op Hesse) 61.3 | 37.3 48.3 
26 Ww Wild Tulip flowers. [Born, 1843.) 61.7 | 35.7 48.7 
27 Tx Strawberry flowers. 58.3 | 35.5 46.9 
28 F Lilac flowers. 62.2 358 49.0 
99 8 Harebell flowers. 62.8 | 37.7 50,2 
30 Sun | 2 SunDAay arrer EASTER. 63.3 | 39.8 51.6 
1 M Sr. Puinie & St. JaMEs. Prince! 61.6 | 39.5 50.0 


[Artaur Born, 1850. 


aaatea Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s oe | Day of 
38 years Rises Sets. Rises. | Sets. | Age. Rah Year, 
Days. | m. h|m. h.' m. b.| m hh | m. 8 
16 | af4) llaf7j4t 4 18 7 @ 209 115 
16 43 4)12..7)16 51)35,,8 Do) Wy Bp 19216 
16 }4l. 4114; 71 1 6/45 9 Phen Niet (alley 
15 | 39 4| 16 7) 5l 6} 45 10 3 /)%2 ‘aade ne 
FSU SH FAL ae © SOMEUE 4 | 2 47 119 
16 36 4,19 7,48 8 | morn. 5 fo 255 | 120 
eens ate Z| 53,- 9 L138, 0 6 | 33) wl 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 61.6°, and its night 


temperature 37.3°, 
1.40 inch. 


The greatest heat was 81° on the 28th, 1810; and the lowest cold, 18°, on the 29ch, 1861. The greatest fall of rain was 


HARD WATER, AND CAN IT BE REMEDIED? 


~{ OMEWHATsingular it is 

} that amongst the many 
inventions of late years 
which have for their 
object the utilisation of 
substances hitherto ac- 
counted useless no one 
has presented us with 
a ready, efficacious, and 
cheap mode of bringing 
large quantities of hard 
mineral water into the 
soft and agreeable con- 
dition in which we re- 
ceive water direct from 
the clouds. The increasing wants of the garden, parti- 
cularly at a time when rain water is least plentiful, render 
it often a matter of necessity to have recourse to spring 
water, and as this is not always of a kind agreeable to 
vegetation, the inventive powers of some of our chemical 
friends onght to devise a cheap and ready way of making 
it so, by the addition of some substance that would render 
it more palatable to the plants to which it is administered. 
We all know that certain well waters are next to poison 
fo some plants, whilst nearly all are far from grateful; 
and as so much has been done of late to improve the 

uality of water intended for domestic use, surely some- 
thing could be done to improve that artificially supplied 
to the vegetable world. It appears to be so much easier 
to prepare a liquid suited to the requirements of plants 
than one of sufficient purity for the wants of man, that 
T should like to engage the attention of those gentlemen 
who have devoted so much time and skill to the town- 
sewage question to ascertain if they cannot give us some- 
thing cheap and efficacious to mix with our chalky water, 
to render it softer and more agreeable to plants, just as 
the same kind of water is made fit for domestic purposes 
by the addition of common soda. We all know that 
water so much charged with lime is all but fatal to a 
very numerous and important class of plants—Heaths, 
for instance—at the same time could not that lime be 
Precipitated and the fluid either rendered purer or 
charged with something more in accordance with the 
wants of the plants? It is questionable whether even 
those plants which grow naturaliy in a chalky soil would 
not prefer water free from contamination, as there can 


be no question but that Nature furnishes water in the 
best possible condition for the requirements of vegetation, 
and this water we all know is soft, pleasant, and instead 
of being loaded with earthy or mineral substances, is 
highly charged with air, and, consequently, less dense 
than the same liquid is in other cireumstances. Now, 
though it would be difficult to apply water in the same 
way that rain falls, assuredly water that is often used 
might be much improved by being deprived of its inju- 
rious ingredients, and having others suitable to the 
wants of plants added. 
No, 213.—Vou. VIII, New SERIES 


In calling attention to this subject I would by no 
means impose any conditions, except that the substances 
should be cheap, readily used, and adapted to all con- 
ditions. Of course some knowledge of the character of 
the water to be acted upon should exist, but even in this 
let technicalities be dispensed with as far as possible, 
and let the ingredients used be of such a nature as not 
to be injurious to the birds or animals which may par- 
take of the water. It cannot be expected that the same 
treatment would answer with all kinds of water, but some 
simple mode of testing the quality of the water might be 
devised, and that being determined, the proper remedy 
might be applied. Assuredly this may be accomplished, 
for, though most likely the first attempts may prove 
failures, greater difficulties hare been overcome. 

It is not my purpose here to enter upon the subject of 
watering plants which have been some time occupants of 
the natural ground, as that is‘a matter that may properly 
be left for another occasion, especially as there is much 
doubt whether artificial watering under such cireum- 
stances is favourable or not. In the case of a large class 
of plants, however, periodical waterings are the mainstay 
of their existence, and as these waterings have to be often 
repeated, the liquid supplied should be to their liking. 
I need hardly say that potted plants are those most 
affected by this water question, and I hope our scientific 
friends will be able to furnish a means by which the 
use of a liquid both impure and injurious may be 
obviated ; and if they succeed in this they will confer a 
boon on the gardening world.—J. Rozson. 


CROSS-BREEDING STRAWBERRIES. 


Tw reply to what is observed at page 287, I suggested 
President as a good Strawberry to cross La Constante 
with because of its general excellence as a plant, and 
also on account of the size of its berries. You could 
not improve La Constante, except in those two particu- 
lars. 1 imagine that it would be best to cross President 
with the pollen of La Constante. I would try both 
ways, because nature is fitful. Eugénie, Wonderful, and 
especially the Frogmore Late Pines, would, T think, be 
good sorts to cross with the pollen of La Constante. I 
would also try the reverse. La Constante is a very good 
cropper. The land of “ P.” is just sueh land as I should 
suppose it would do well in. The plant im such land 
receives moisture by capillary attraction, and the crop 
will last longerethan in our warmer lands. ’ 

As regards cross-breeding, we can only proceed blind- 
fold, and hope for the best. Not one seedling in a 
thousand is worth anything. : 

Tn the same page I am astonished to see that Eliza 
(Rivers) is a bad cropper, and shy to run. ‘The converse 
is the case here. It runs early and abundantly, is an 
amazing cropper. and in yarious situations in my garden 
it always begins and ends the season. T sent Mr Rivers 
and Mr. Turner 150 runners each, and I am about to send 
Mr. Turner 100, or more, of the runners. I fancy I have 
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200 runners to spare. The plantations of Eliza in all ages 
are most beautiful. About three plants and a half at the 
first picking will filla dessert dish. The plantations of this 
kind were last year picked five and six times clean, being 
always drenched with water after picking. I supplied the 
déjetiner at Kensington last year with more Strawberries 
than conld be eaten. ‘he sorts were Eliza, Wonderful, and 
Empress Engénie. They seemed to give great satisfaction. 

T never had a finer array of Strawberry plants than now, 
nor in more splendid condition. They look like clumps of 
Firs. The question of *G. 5S.” at the same page, Mr. de 
Jonghe must answer for himself. I suppose he meant that 
when you take up a plant in spring with the soil caked you 
must slacken it with your hand. If you do not mean to 
crop it, itis best to shake it out clean. Pot Rose plants, 
if the seil around them in the pot is clayey, should always 
be slackened with the hand before they are planted. W. F. 
Rapc.yxFreE, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT CHISWICK. 


“PF. R.H.S.,” at page 244 of Tue Journat or Horri- 
CULTURE, with great good sense disposes of Mr. Bateman’s 
speech, and writes truly. feelingly, and practically, on the 
condition of Chiswick and its prospects. I, as a practical 
horticulturist, feel more concerned about the interests of 
Chiswick than about the inconsiderate words of Mr. Bate- 
man; and I crave space in your columns to offer my thanks 
to “F. R. H. S.,” and record my esteem for a true “Old 
Fellow” on the side of gardening. 

My introduction to gardening was under Mr. J. D——, one 
of the must accomplished gardeners that took a diploma at 
Chiswick when “‘ The Chiswick of the past was before its 
day.” From my learned master I imbibed a regard for 
Chiswick, and learned much from its journals' or transac- 
tions. Chiswick was the object of my first visit to London; 
although then beginning to totter, there was much to 
instruct and interest. I saw a slight revival under my 
lamented friend Mr. G. McEwer, and recently I saw Chis- 
wick in what is styled ‘‘a most efficient state.’ Such 
effrontery is past belief. I wish here to state that I bring 
no charge or insinuation against the respectable men who 
conduct the work at Chiswick. I speak of Chiswick Garden 
as being one of a public character, which was esteemed in 
the progress of horticulture, but is now in a state of neglect 
as regards the objects for which it was founded. It has 
been stated that some of the chief objects for which Chis- 
wick Garden was founded having been accomplished, it is 
no longer important to that end. Why, the same loose 
remarks might be applied to the leading universities in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Most firmly do I believe that a hich school of gardening 
is now more needed than ever it was. The duties and 
requirements of a gardener haye not only immensely in- 
creased, but are of a much higher order, and require more 
methodical training. I know that Chiewick, to be of any 


practical good, must be under the direction of practical | 
|) some of this by me I applied it, and although the wound 


talent; that the superintendent must be » man of la:ge 
experience, familiar with the highest interests o! gardening, 
and give his labour with undivided attention to improve and 
develope the resources of the garden. 

The present arrangements at Chiswick are opposed to the 
progress of horticulture, and if I did not believe, with your 
correspondent “F. R. H. §.,” that Chiswick has yet valuable 
resources, I would not trouble you with a remark on Chis- 
wick in its present state. Kew would never injure Chiswick 
if the garden were conducted as a garden of enlightened 
experiment and progress. 

My employer—an ‘Old Fellow”—goes to Chiswick and 
complains that the neglected state of the arboretum, and the 
trees without names, and walks in bad order, make a visit 
a trial; in the houses he sees certain plants that interest 
him, but finds they are without names. The Vines, as a 
collection, are interesting, and in the right place; the hardy 
fruit trees are another established feature; but what can 
be said of any special plan or system of culture? In 
speaking of the fruit trees, IT am not unmindful of the 
services of Mr. R. Thompson, Now, Chiswick, as it should 
be, would be a great aid as a standard of fruit culture; it 


should also be a position for a young gardener to acquire a 
fellowship, and give a status and finish to young men of 
character, which rarely or never can be acquired in private 
gardens.—C, M. D. Bilt! 


VISITS TO GARDENS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Mr. B. 8. Witirams’s, VicrorrA AND ParapisE 
Noursertes, Hottoway. 


WueEn I last visited Mr. Williams’s. the Victoria Nursery 
was quite in an embryo state, and all the energies of this 
rapidly rising establishment were concentrated in the Para- 
dise Nursery. Now, however, I saw a great change, and 
indications of a still greater one. Independently of the 
houses that have arisen since I was there, others are in pro- 
gress of erection, and before long nearly the whole of the 
ground will be covered with glass. The more valuable pro- 
ductions, for whose culture My. Williams is so noted, are 
being removed there, and hereafter the older nursery will 
be given up to more hardy things, while the general nursery 
stock will be grown at some distance. London is now so 
rapidly, like the fabled cuttle-fish, extending its great ten- 
tacula on every side, drawing into its capacious maw the 
green fields and open spaces that men now only in middle 
life played in when boys—that perforce the nurseryman 
who desires healthy stock must seeks elsewhere, and 
even the foot of Highgate Hill is too much in London to 
attain this. 

Two features particularly struck me in looking over Mr. 
Williams’s varied stock—the very fine specimen plants that 
he possesses, and the rich and varied selection of new, rare, 
and choice plants. The greater portion of the former are 
contained in the new show conservatory which he has built 
at the entrance of the Victoria Nursery, at the bottom of 
Highgate Hill. This beautiful building, certainly one of 
the finest in the neighbourhood of London, is 100 feet long 
by 40 feet wide, with a broad walk up the centre, wide 
enough for crinoline in its most capacious days—days which 
all gardeners will rejoice to hear are on the wane. ‘These 
specimens Mr. Williams has been gathering together from 
various sources, more especially from the continent. Many 
of them are arranged in paiis—two fine pairs of Yucca 
variegata, said to be the finest'in growth, a pair of Yueca 
Stokesii, Zamias, Cycas revoluta, Dracena indivisa and 
lineata, Chamerops excelsa, Dracena draco, Rhododendron 
Nottallii, again showing splendidly for bloom, and other 
plants of a similar showy character and in fine condition; 
interspersed with these are some magnificent specimens of 
tree Fems. Cyathea dealbata, medullaris, and excelsa, 
Dicksonia antarctica, Cibotium princeps and Schiedei, were 
amonest the very fine ornamental Ferns that thus adorn 
this house. The last of these deserves a passing notice. 
The fluffy down that envelopes the young fronds is one of 
the most certain stypties that I know, and any one who 
grows large Ferns would be really conferring a benefit on his 
neighbours by growing it. It was only the other day that 
in pruning I sliced off a large piece of my thumb. Haying 


cave great promise of bleeding profusely, it instantly stopped 
it. ‘he collection of Yuecas, and Dracenas, and allied 
plants in this house is alone worth the journey for those who 
admire such things. Passing out of this house, of which 
there is the less need to say much, as an excellent descrip- 
tion and engraving of it appeared in the Jast volume of Taam 
JournaL or Horricutrurg, into the garden, there is a large 
Fern-house in course of erection, and ground is being pre- 
pared for five span-roofs for Ovehids, &c. We then come to 
a greenhouse, in which is a nice stock of Heaths and hard- 
wooded plants, such as Aphelexis, Genetyllis, Boronia, Dra- 
cophyllum, well set for bloom, and in very healthy condition, 
In a Pine-house was a large collection of young Pines, 
including a goodly number of what is said to be one of the 
finest in cultivation, and which I have seen largely grown in 
France—Charlotte Rothschild. In another house was a 
large stock of Geraniums, including Beck's new greenhouse 
-olargoniums, and some Zonate of Mr. Williams's own—Annie 
Williams, in the way of Mrs. Milford, and Golden Nugget, 
Mr. Williams speaks highly of Variegated Stella as a good 
addition to the Nosegay section with variegated leaves. 
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Facing the other entrance to the Nursery are two small 
houses, in which are some fine specimens of Azaleas, com- 
prising some of the newest and best kinds. 

The Paradise Nursery still retains a large number of those 
valuable plants for which My. Williams’s establishment is 
so famous. Thus in his intermediate-house were fine plants 
of Zamia Lehmanni, Cyeas circinalis in fruit, Croton picta, 
Cyathea elegans, Cyathea Smithii, and some very fine plants 
of the very useful Statices—macrophylla, Holfordi, and pro- 
fusa, together with a new one not yet named. Here also 
were some of those curious half-standard French Hpiphyl- 
Jums, which, however, were a failure. They are apparently 
grafted on a stove stock, and hence they will not do, as they 
were promised, in awreenhouse. The Orchid-house, as might 
be expected from Mr. Williams’s high repute as one of the 
first cultivators in the kingdom, was exceedingly rich in 
kinds, though, saye in a few instances, one does not expect 
to see the fine specimens which are to be seen in such esta- 
blishments as Mr. Rucker’s, Mr. Warner’s, or Mr. Day’s; 
while the vigorous health of the plants bore ample testi- 
mony to the success which both Mr. Williams and his in- 
telligent foreman, Mr. Burton, have attained in the culti- 
vation of this beautiful and popular tribe of plants, for now 
that the cool-house treatment has proved to be sosuccessful, 
it has brought their culture within the reach of a number 
of persons who never before thought of it. Bletia sp., very 
pretty and sweet; Cypripedium biflorum ; Sophronitis gran- 
diflora, with bright scarlet flowers; Vanda tricolor and 
suavis ; Dendrobium Dayanum, quite new, with purple lip ; 
Cattleya quadricolor, figured in the last Number of Sir Wm. 
Hooker's “Botanical Magazine; Phalwnopsis Schilleriana, 
amabilis, and grandiflora; Dendrobium intermedium, very 
delicate in its colouring, were amongst those in flower. 
Besides these, there were Vanda gigantea and Batemani, 
Oncidium sarcodes, and other new and rare kinds. Some 
of the healthiest plants of Anctochilus that I have seen 
were here, and not grown in a case as generally. Fine 
plants of setaceus, cordatus, Lobbii, and a new one allied to 
Roxburghii, were amongst the most remarkable. The very 
fine collection of Sarracenias which Mr. Williams exhibited 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings were also to be 
seen here, and some fine-foliaged plants, such as Peperomia 
arifolia, Chameranthemum reticulatum, and others. 

Mr. Williams’s collection of Ferns is a very rich one; and 
from the tiniest Fernlet (if we may use such a term) to the 
gigantic tree Ferns of New Zealand and Australia, they 
are to to be seen here in every condition. The beautifal 
Gold Fern, Gymnogramma Laucheana, has produced some 
fine seedlings, many of which promise to be very distinct; 
while the beautiful young fronds of Lomaria L’Herminieri 
show that bright cclour is to be had in this beautiful tribe, 
for they are of a bright rosy pink. Gleichenia microphylla, 
and a new species allied perhaps to pubescens; Alsophila 
latebrosa, a very rich orange green; Platycerium biforme ; 
and Davallia aculeata, with very graceful foliage, were 
amongst some of the most remarkable that I noticed. 

It were tedious to enumerate the large collection of fine- 
foliaged and decorative plants that Mr. Williams has con- 
grecated here; but a few I would fain notice, such as 
Nidularia picta, a Bromeliaceous plant, with fine foliage, 
and producing a spike of bright scarlet flowers; Jacaranda 
filicifolia ; Oreopanax dactylifolium, with its curious, broad, 
deeply notched leaf; Tradescantia odoratissima, with bright 
blue-tinted flowers; Maranta striata and Van den Heckei, 
and Pachycentra Walkeri, a fine basket plant. 

Tt is well known that Mr. Williams is a diligent caterer 
for the novelty-seeking public in every way. Be iti an Or- 
chid or an Arabis, a botanical curiosity or a simple florists’ 
flower, he is glad to avail himself of it to please those 


Athenian characters, who ever want some new tliing. Thus, , 


he has a very curious Fuchsia, in which the flowers, instead 
of being pendant, stand upright, making it not only a re- 
markable object, bunt also very desirable for bouquets; a 
beautiful-striped Petunia from Mr. Holland, who is well 
known as such a successful raiser; and a brilliant-flowered 
Calceolaria, called Bird of Paradise. He has also a very 
curious Azalea, unlike any of the striped kinds in cultivation, 
called Splendidissima, of which I hope to see more by- 
and-by. Mr. Williams has also largely imported Lilium 
auratum, and, besides that, four or five varieties of a Lily 


which the gentleman who sent it to him from Japan says is far 
beyond what we have come to regard as the queen of Lilies; 
if so, the lovers of this beautiful tribe have a rich treat in 
store for them. 

FT have endeavoured to give a passing glance at the many 
treasures contained in Mr. Williams’s two establishments, 
and I know have failed to convey anything like an adequate 
notion of their value and beauty; but any one whois de- 
sirous of seeing with his own eyes is sure to meet a courteous 
reception, and if he is at all affected with the floral mania in 
any form or shape, it cannot but be that he will catch the 
virus in some way or other.—D., Deal. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Aprit 18TH. 

Frorat Commirrer.—The Committee assembled on this 
day, and made the following awards. Mr. Turner, Slough, 
exhibited a very superb collection of Azaleas, one mass of 
brilliant flowers, which fully occupied one corner of the 
council-room. For this the Committee awarded a special cer- 
tificate ; and having recommended that one of the Society’s 
medals should be given for the same, the Council readily 
acceded to the proposal, and awarded to Mr. Turner the 
silver Banksian medal. Mr. Turner also sent a new Bou- 
gainvillea with pale pinkish red bracts, forming a pleasing 
contrast with the mauve-coloured varieties—first-class cer- 
tificate, and four seedling Auriculas selfs. One named 
Godfrey, a dark mulberry purple, a fine flower, received a 
first-class certificate; Auricula Harry, a lighter shade of 
the same colour, a second-class certificate. From the same 
exhibitor came also a Hybrid Perpetual Rose General de 
Hautpoult, and Cineraria Herbert, a nice flower with bright 
blue margin. 

Mr. Bull, Chelsea, exhibited a great curiosity in the form 
of a double Mimulus. The varieties Mimulus duplex Ander- 
soni and Mimulus National were awarded a first-class cer- 
tificate. The double form of this Mimulus resembles the 
Polyanthus known as Hose-in-hose, having the appearance 
of one flower being placed in another, the calyx forming a 
second flower, and exactly resembling in colour and markings 
the true flower. When the flower falls the calyx remains 
for some time, the plant having the advantage of appearing 
still in full flower. Among the other plants sent by Mr. 
Bull were Sedum villosum (?) variegatum, a useful plant 
for conservatory decoration—second-class certificate; Azalea 
President Victor Van den Hecke, a small white flower with 
bright pink stripes, but too rough in the outline; and Sal- 
vadora persica, supposed to be the Mustard plant of Scrip- 
ture; but from the remarks made by the Rev. Mr. Berkeley 
there seem to be great doubts as to the identity of the plant. 
Hibiseus ferox was too young a plant for its merits to be 
decided upon; and Camellia Cocchi was a pretty white- 
striped variety, resembling but not equal to many known 
sorts in cultivation. 

Mr. Jackson, Kingston, sent two Pelargoniums for early 
forcing, but of no merit; and W. W. Saunders, Esq., a col- 
lection of interesting plants, and some cut spikes of three 
beautiful Aloes, never seen before vy many of those present, 
who seemed astonished that what are generally supposed 
to be uninteresting plants conld produce such attractive 
flowers. Mr. Saunders gave some hints on the cultivation 
of the Aloes. He likewise sent Amaryllis sp., one of those 
discovered and sent home by Dr. Welwitch; Remusatia vivi- 
para, an old plant long known in this country, though but 
rarely seen, remarkable for its one solitary gigantic leaf; this 
is one of the curious family of Aroids; also Hulophia sp., a 
dark chocolate-fowering Orchid from Brazil, and Scilla 
natalensis, with broad green foliage, and a tall spike of 
light blue flowers, for which a label of commendation was 
awarded. 

Mr. Wm. Paul sent Hybrid Perpetual Roses Madame 
Emile Boyau and Princess of Lichtenstein, new light va- 
rieties, nearly white. Both of these Roses will be a great 
acquisition to every collection. Mr. Osborne, Fulham, had 
Bletia sp. from Japan. This pretty purple-flowering plant, 
with its graceful foliage, supposed to be nearly hardy, was 
discovered by Mr. Fortune, who speaks most highly in its 
praise. It received a first-class certificate. Mr. Osborne 
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sent also a small collection of other Orchids. Mr. George 
Smith, Hornsey Road, had Pelargonium Stella Variegatum. 
This received a certificate last year. Messrs. Low sent a 
beautiful collection of Orchids, for which a special certificate 
was given. Among them were fine plants of Dendrobium Dal- 
housianum, a yery handsome Orchid—first-class certificate ; 
Erica fragrans from the Cape of Good Hope, with close, 
erect, bright pink flowers, delicately scented, a very useful 
variety—tirst-class certificate; and Phalenopsis sp. pul- 
chella (?) from Moulmein, a very small but beautifully- 


marked flower. From W. Marshall, Esq., came a collection | 


of Orchids and other plants, a fine specimen of Phalaenopsis 
grandiflora, Odontoglossum Bluntii, said to be the O. Alex- 
andr, but not yet proved to be so, a very pretty Orchid— 
first-class certificate; Tropzolum, &c. A special certificate 
was awarded for the collection. My. Parsons sent Gymno- 
gramma Parsonsii, a very curious golden and crested Hern— 
first-class certificate; and G. Cooper, Esq., Dendrobium 
nobile, Sophronitis grandiflora, and Azalea Roi des Doubles. 
Messrs. Backhouse, York, exhibited anew Anemone, Stellata 
fulgens, most brilliant in colour, but a tender plant—first- 
elass certificate; and Mr. Williams, Holloway, Pteris sp., 
five-lobed fronds, a very pretty Fern—second-class certifi- 
eate; a fine cup head of flowers of Rhododendron Nuttallii, 
with gigantic creamy white flowers as large as dinner 
tumblers—special certificate; Amaryllis refulgens, a fine 
bright dark scarlet flower, rather deficient in form—second- 
class certificate; Bletia sp.; Sophronitis grandiflora, a fine 
specimen—special certificate. In Mr. Williams’s collection 
were some beautifully variegated Aloes, and a special cer- 
tificate was awarded for it. 

Mr. J. Veitch sent four varieties of his beautiful new 
Primula cortusoides. These plants, from Japan, are said 
to be hardy, aud will be most useful among other spring 
flowers: three of them, P. alba, nearly white; P. grandi- 
flora, pale pink; and P. amcena, dark rose, received each a 
first-class certificate Seedling Rhododendron Henryanum, 
with only one large white flower, was likewise shown by the 
same firm. A special certificate was awarded for Mr. Veitch’s 


collection, which contained many beautiful and rare plants. | 


Mr Ayres, Biggleswade, exhibited two seedling Zonate Pe- 
largoniums and four seedling Conifers named Thujas, but 
proved to be Ketinosporas, uwo of which—Lambertiana and 
prona—recvived first-class certificates. Messrs. A. Hender- 
son & Co., Pine Apple Place, exhibited a new Begonia of a 
climbing habit, very suitable for baskets; Hriocarpus reticu- 
ata, O co anax dactylifolium, and Anadenia pulchella. These 
plants |.y some mistake were not entered, and, consequently, 
not brouvht before the Floral Committee. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill exhibited the curious Nardoo plant, Marsilia macropus. 
This plant is said to be eaten as a salad by the Australian 
cannibals. 

Frourr Commirrer.—A collection of finely-coloured Apples, 
consisting of upwards of sixty varieties, and all of them in 
an excellent state of preservation, was shown hy Mr. Rivers; 
but.as he expressly stated in a letter accompanying the col- 
lection, that they were intended for the scientific meeting, 
and not for the Committee, they were not adjudicated on. 
From Lady Dorothy Nevill came fruit of the Loquat (Hrio- 
botrya japonica); and from Mr. Lee, Clevedon, near Bristol, 
three dishes of Apples, one of which resembled the Holland- 
bury. Roundway Magnum Bonum, which had previously 
been submitted to the Committee and received a first-class 
eercificate, was again shown by Mr. ‘'urner, of Slough; and 
Mr. Melville, gardener to the Earl of Roseberry, Dalmeny 
Park, Evlinburgh, sent two kinds of Sprouts, one of them 
called Tom Thumb being very dwarf, but neither of them 
equal to Brussels Sprouts. 


Ar the scientific meeting held on the 18th inst., W. Wil- 
son Saunders, Hsq., presided, and the awards of the Floral 
Committee having been read by the Rev. Joshua Dix, the 
Rev. M, J. Berkeley proceeded to point out and comment 
on the most remarkable of the objects exhibited. He first 
directed attention to the fine collection of Apples sent by 
Mr. Rivers, who accounted for their high colour and excellent 
preservation, first, by their having been kept in a cool cellar 
with a temperature of 44° all the winter, and second, by the 
season having been dry, and their being produced in an open 


exposure. The fruit of the Eriobotrya japonica or Loquat, 
from Lady Dorothy Nevill, was then briefly alluded to; also 
the Marsilia macropus or Nardoo plant, on the fruit or 
sporangia of which the expedition of Burke and Wills lived. 
Spores were allied in their nature to the pollen of Pheno- 
cams, and Mr. Berkeley mentioned as a curious fact that the 
pollen of a species of 'l'ypha was sold for food in the bazaars 
of the East. Dendrobium Dalhousianum, Odontoglossum 
Alexandr, and a species of Bletia, which was of interest 
from its being likely to prove nearly, if not quite, hardy, 
and the magnificent spike of Phalwnopsis grandiflora from 
the garden of Mr. Marshall, of Wnfield, were then pointed 
out, and with respect to the last Mr. Berkeley mentioned 
that the stem of the Bornean Phalwnopsis is always brown, 
whilst that from the Phillipines is green. In reference to 
variegated Yuccas, it was remarked that if plants grown in 
heat were removed to a cooler temperature the variegation 
Was more marked in consequence of the chlorophyll being 
more fully developed in the cold. Mr. Berkeley, in speak- 
ing of Gymnogramma Parsonsii, stated that spores taken 
from the normal parts of Ferns usually produced seedlings 
of the usual character of the plant, whilst those from ab- 
normal parts produced abnormal plants. With reference to 
the new ved Bougainvillea, he believed that it was the result 
of a cross between B. speciosa and B. glabra, the bracts of 
the former being obtuse, whilst those of the latter were 
cuspidate. A plant of considerable interest was that sent 
by Mr. Bull as the Mustard-tree of Seipture (Salvadora 
persica), and which was the only species in the genus. He 
had his doubts, however, whether this plant was really the 
one alluded to in the parable, for the name of one plant was 
sometimes in the course of time transferred to another, 
thus the old Primrose was our Daisy, and the old Nglan- 
tine was certainly not our Sweet Briar. Dr. Royle, how- 
ever, who was the botanist that had bestowed most atten- 
tion on the plants of Scripture, considered the one before 
them to be the true Mustard tree. It certainly grew to 
be a tree 20 feet high on the shores of Lake Tiberias, 
where the parable was spoken; but Dr. Hooker had in- 
formed him (Mr. Berkeley) that when in Palestine he 
saw Sinapis nigra all over the country, that it there 
grew 10 feet high, and that the Salvadora, on the contrary, 
was a rare plant; and he (Mr. Berkeley) thought that 
the balance of evidence was in favour of the Mustard of 
Scripture being the same as our own. Mr. Veitch’s new 
Primulas and Rhododendron, Messrs. Backhouse’s Anemone 
fulgens, Mr. Williams’s head of Rhododendron Nuttallii, a 
Euphorbia from Mr. Wilson Saunders, My. Bull’s Mimulus 
having the calyx coloured like a second corolla, and other 
plants were also pointed out to the meeting. : 

The Chairman then begged to say a few words with regard 
to the plants which he had himself sent, The Amaryllis, 
he said, had been discovered by Dr. Welwitch who, like Dr 
Livingstone, had started to make observations in the interior 
of the continent of Africa, but departing from the other 
side. Welwitch, however, was seized with illness and could 
not cross, but singularly enough he and Dy. Livingstone 
met, and near there this brilliant Amaryllis was found, 
Mr. Saunders said, he had likewise sent some Aloes in 
bloom, for it was generally thought that these plants were 
of little interest, but they were not understood. The com- 
mon mode of cultivation was to starve them out of existence, 
but this was a great mistake, for under liberal treatment 
and with a moist atmosphere they produced some of the 
finest of flowers. He had also sent a leaf of Kemusatia vivi- 
para remarkable for its great size and short duration. On 
first starting into growth the leaf is rolled up like a piece of 
paper; it then begins to expand but is very flabby, it ac- 
quires solidity by degrees, but in six weeks from its appear- 
unce if dies down and the plant sinks to rest, . 

Major R. Lrevor Clarke, who possesses nearly every kind 
of Cotton grown in this country, offered some observations 
on its culture. Discarding the distinctions of annual and 
biennial, he said that for cultural purposes the Cottons 
night be divided into two distinct races, that of the eastern. 
and that of the western hemisphere, and each of these races — 
was divisible into two sections, the early and the late- 
flowering. Of the early-flowering kinds of the South Ame- 
rican type (Gossypium barbadense), those most likely to 
come into the hands of amateurs, were the Sea Island, the 
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Egyptian, apparently an inferior race of the same; the New 
Orleans, to which he referred the magnificent Vine Cotton; 
and, lastly, that known by the name of nankinense. The 
seeds of this section should be sown in February, or even so 
early as January, an important point being to have the 
plants strong and woody before the work of reproduction 
began. A light soil was most suitable at first, but as they 
advanced in growth they required a strong loam, and with 
snfficient light, heat, and water, in this they would grow 
yery vigorously. If red spider made its appearance a moister 
atmosphere should be maintained. '[en-inch pots were the 
size which he recommended, but if only a pod or two were 
required, a smaller size would do. The conditions requisite 
for the production of firm wood, short laterals, and well- 
filled pods, were moderate pot-room and a moist atmosphere 
during the period of growth. With this treatment the 
plants flower about midsummer, and continue flowering till 
late in autumn, when they may either be thrown away or 
preserved till the following year, when they should be cut 
down to the firm wood in spring. With regard to the late- 
flowering sorts, they would, perhaps, show a flower or two in 
November, ana then rest for three months till spring, when 
growth would recommence. Such kinds should be sown 
later than the early ones—say in April, grown on during 
the first year, and fruited in 10-inch pots in the following 
season. The principal of suck kinds were the West Indian 
ereen seed, the Mexican Gulf Hill Cotton the Bourbon, the 
Kidney, and the Peruvian. Gossypium indicum, Major 
Clarke stated, should have more heat, good drainage, and 
light soil. The small-gowing sorts of this family were well 
worthy of cultivation, being pretty stove plants. 

Mr. Dix called attention to a piece of Avaucaria imbricata 
which he had found in a wood near Mr. G. F. Wilson’s resi- 
dence, at Weybridge, and which, almost incredible as it 
might appear, was, he had been informed, barked by hares and 
rabbits, and many trees had been barked in the same way. 
The Chairman thought that the mischief was more likely 
to have been caused by squirrels, and inquired how high 
the trees had been barked. Mr. Dix said 2 or 3 feet. Mr. 
Graham stated that he had found train oil, assafcetida, 
and brimstone sn effectual preventive of the attacks of 
hares and rabbits, and the application would last for two 
years. 

Major Clarke begged to direct the attention of the meet- 
ing to a small collection of plants which he had sent, as 
illustrating a horticultural trick, which was based on the 
fact that seeds will remain dormant for a length of time, 
when there is no influence to call their vitality into action. 
When his friends going abroad offered to send him seeds he 
told them he did not want anything of the kind, but if they 
would go into the jungle and send him a spadeful of jungle 
earth that was all he wanted, but the only person who had 
done so was a brother of his. The soil sent home was put 
in a moist stove, and in four weeks the pans were alive with 
vegetation. Major Clarke concluded by presenting the ladies 
with Hyacinths and Primroses which he had brought from 
his garden at Daventry. 

The proceedings concluded with votes of thanks to Mr. 
Rivers and the other exhibitors, and to Major Clarke for his 
observations on Cotton. 


CROWN EAST COURT, 
Tae Sear or A. H. Royps, Esq., 

Is about three miles from Worcester. Having introduced 
myself to Mr. Cox, the head gardener, with a request to see 
around the place, he very willingly consented and acted the 
part of a good cicerone, by directing my attention to every- 
thing worthy of notice. The first place entered was the 
Kitchen garden of three acres. It contains a range of 
vineries, 120 feet long by 18 feet wide, in three divisions. 
Among the Grapes grown is the Alicante, which Mr. Cox 
prefers to Lady Downe’s. The Alicante is generally sup- 
posed to be a synonyme for the Black Prince; but this 
Grape appears to be a distinct variety. There is also another 
range, 60 feet long by 18 feet wide. and likewise in three 
divisions. The first contained fruiting Pines, the principal 
sorts were Queens, Moscow Queens, Montserrats, and Pro- 
vidences; the second division was occupied by Cucumbers ; 


and the third division by succession Pine plants. Three 
Providence Pines weighed 30 lbs., and there were some good 
Queens only fifteen months old, in fruit. _ Another range of 
pits, 68 feet long by 10 wide, in four divisions, contained 
Melons, Strawberries, Kidney Beans, &c. In the Fern-pit 
were fine specimens of Gymnogrammas. All the houses and 
pits were heated by one boiler (Walker’s); the fire passes 
through the tubes, it requires no brickwork to set it in, 
and it is self-feeding. 

All the dwarf, standard, pyramid, and wall-fruit trees 
have only been planted five years. ‘They were fine healthy 
trees bearing immense crops. Mr. Cox pursues a system 
every year with his fruit trees, which, to judge by his crops, 
is wortky of adoption. In the November of one year he 
lifts the points of the roots, and the following season he 
lifts the base of the tree. The collection of Apples included 
good examples of Cellini, Hawthornden, weighing 18 ozs. 
each; Warner’s King, a lemon-coloured Apple weighing 
193 ozs.; Blenheim Orange, beautifully coloured: indeed, 
the bright and rich colours of all fruit attest the genial 
climate and tertile soil of Worcestershire. It may be well 
to mention, that those styled pyramids are upright trees, 
from 8 to 6 feet high,and upwards. These are kept pruned 
to furnish branches all round the stem. Of the collection 
of Pears, the following were conspicuous for size and quality : 
—Beurré Diel, which is kept thin of branches to admit suffi- 
cient air amongst its large foliage; Haster Beurré; Knight's 
Monarch, Thompson’s, a most delicious first-rate Pear; 
Ne Plus Meuris, one of the best late Pears, although not so 
handsomeas some; Louise Bonne of Jersey; Glou Morceau ; 
Bergamotte Hsperen, a first-rate late Pear; Van Mons 
Léon Je Clerc, a first-class Pear, ripe about Christmas; 
Beurré de Rance; Jean de Witte, of the nature of Glou 
Morceau, but keeping longer and not quite so rich; Black 
Pear of Worcester, a very good Pear for stewing, and which 
becomes red in cooking. This must be a very old Pear, for 
it is said that Queen Elizabeth in one of her progresses 
through the country, observed that they were planted in 
the High Street, Worcester. 

A sheltered situation on the slope of the hill was chosen 
for the house, which has lately been erected. It is a com- 
modious building, commands a view of several lakes, the 
resort of wild ducks, widgeons, &c., and has flower-beds on 
grass in front. The pleasure grounds are furnished with 
young vigorous specimens of Juniperus excelsa, about 7 feet 
high; Arauearia excelsa, 8 feet high; Picea pinsapo; Cryp- 
tomeria japonica, 12 feet high; a beautiful specimen of Libo- 
cedrus chilensis (the Chilian Arbor Vite), an exceedingly 
pretty conical tree, from the Andes of Chili, where it grows 
from 60 to 80 feet high; Portugal Laurels, 10 feet high and 
only planted six years; a good variety and large specimen 
of Pampas Grass; Lime trees; double white Hawthorns ; 
and Turkey Oaks, one of them a magnificent specimen. 
There is a beautiful little chapel, in the Gothic style, con- 
tiguous to the house and embosomed in shrubs. A short 
distance from the house is high ground commanding ex- 
tensive prospects around Malvern and along the slopes of 
its picturesque hills and rich valley, celebrated for its beauti- 
ful scenery, over an extent of country twenty miles in length. 
The prospect includes the woods of Coteridge Court with its 
magnificent avenue of Lime trees in double columns, and 
the diversified scenery of Breda Hill; the varying foliage 
and autumnal tints of the tawny Plane, the pale yellow 
Maple, the spotted Elms, the lemon-coloured Ash, and 
the hues of the other forest trees, giving a gorgeousness 
and splendour to the landscape that no other season can 
produce. 

To this estate of six hundred acres belongs a character of 
greatness that is not to be measured by the extent of the 
grounds, but by the variety in the different distances, the 
contrasts in the different forms of the boundaries, and the 
beauty and extent of the landscape scenery, which neither 
ordinary labour could modify, nor the compass of a pleasure 
ground include.—Wiit1am KEAne. 


OpirvARY.—It is with much regret that we have to an- 
nounce the loss of Mr. Ogle, for nearly twenty-one years 
head gardener at Hridge Castle, Kent. He attended the 
Fruit Committee held at Kensington, on the 4th inst., and 
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on the same night he was no more. He was much esteemed 
by his brother gardeners and horticulturists generally, and 
has left a widow to lament his loss. Mr. J. Johnstone, gar- 
dener to the Duke of Wellington, at Strathfieldsaye, a posi- 
tion which he had held for many years, has likewise to be 
added to the list of the departed. 


ON FORM AND COLOUR. 


(Continued from page 280.) 

Bur, it may be argued, the foliage of the ordinary bedding 
plants, Geraniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Pentstemons, &c., 
is deficient in marked character, and, indeed, devoid of 
beauty. Just so: everything has been sacrificed to this 
almost childish craving for positive colour. Foliage has 
been regarded simply with respect to colour; the truss 
must be so and so, the habit such. Surely the rules so 
empirically insisted on by florists respecting the form, 
height, and habit of flowers are akin to the barbarous treat- 
ment of cutting trees into peacocks. Does it not savour of 
this when tweezers and plugs are in requisition at our exhi- 
bitions to improve the Dahlia, Picotee, or Chrysanthemum ? 
What a consolation it is that the queen of flowers will not 
submit to be tampered with! But why not employ, for the 
present at least, other plants for the purpose? As I have 
said before, 1 judicious admixture of plants remarkable for 
their foliage would add a charin to the flower garden at 
present utterly wanting. The able and enterprising ma- 
nager of Battersea Park, Mr. Gibson, has shown what can 
be done by the use of the so-called foliaged plants. Al- 
though it may not be advisable to have single lines of 
Ficus elastica, oblong beds of Cannas and Wigandias, or 
the black Coleus with Cineraria maritima, we have abundant 


proof, from the success already attending Mr. G.’s efforts, | 


of what may be accomplished by energy and good sense to 
make the fower garden a really interesting and delightful 
retreat. 


I shall not presume to dictate to the intelligent readers | 


of this Journal any new system of flower-gardening, but 
submit simply a few suggestions. to be taken, as previously 
hinted, for what they are worth. Reverting, then, to our 
simile of the trumpet, if the resources of the establishment 
are limited by all means attempt only a solo, but let there 
be a good accompaniment. Some of the grandest effects 
are produced in music by a simple unison, but unison does 
not mean restriction to one note—there are tones of colour. 
Suppose, however, for example, we take Cerise Unique Gera- 
nium or Shrnbland Pet fora circular bed; plant among these, 
if not too exposed, the common Fern Filix-mas, so that the 
fronds shall partly overshadow the cerise, and we have then 
a varying play of colour from the shadow of the Fern fronds. 
Filix-feemina browns and fades too early in direct sunlight. 
Or what an exquisite group might thus be formed, or, better 
still, in the conservatory with Shrubland Pet, Madame 
Vanucher, and Adiantum capillus-Veneris. Combinations of 
the varions shades of blue and white are beautiful, but 
shonld be dashed with crimson to give warmth. Avoid the 
conjunction of scarlet and yellow, of yellow and blue, and in 
every case let there be at least one plant remarkable for the 
beauty of its foliage oceupying a central position. It is the 
key of the picture; on it the eye first rests, and then 
wanders at leisure over the details. Cannas, Wigandias, 
Ferns, large plants of Centavrea candidissima, or even the 
great variegated Thistle, and the Artichoke, make fine 
centre plants: no doubt your experienced readers could 
suggest many others equally or more suitable. Crimson, 


cerise, and white, and purple and sulphur yellow, form | 


pleasing combinations; so also crimson and variegated 
Balm, purple and white. Generally speaking the secondary 
colours are more manageable andsharmonise best. 

I will not weary your readers with further detail: no 
doubt many of them have enjoyec during the past summer 
more beautifal combinations of colour than I could possibly 
suggest, or than may even be found in the catalogues of 
the seedsmen, in which may be discovered not only scarlet 
and yellow, but Perilla and Feverfew, the bassoon, and the 

iecolo. I may add, however, that my most successful bed 
Tost summer was a pear-shaped one, edged with variegated 
Alyssam, a group of Imperial crimson Geranium in the 


centre, Purple King dashed with cerise in the body of the 
pear, and yellow Calceolaria at intervals round the inside 
edge of variegated Alyssum. It was, however, merely a 
colour bed. A reaction, however, has taken place already. A 
growing improvement is manifest in the taste for plants 
with fine foliage, and especially Ferns. It is the function of 
horticultural societies to foster and promote this taste. How 
may this be done? 

A complaint has long been urged against the great flower 
shows, that there is little or no noyelty in them, and this is 
especially the case with large miscellaneous plants—the same 
plants occupy the same places year after year. Why not, 
in place of one of the long central stages at the Kensington 
Gardens, allot space for groups of plants, circles, oblongs, 
or pyramidal form, and, as an extension of the system, offer 
prizes for the best arrangement of flowers in beds? It would 
be easy for gardeners to reserve in pots or square pans sufii- 
cient plants for the purpose. Let them be arranged by the 
exhibitor himself, under proper regulations, on a piece of 
welJ-kept lawn. After the decision of the judges the prize 
groups could be readily removed to a more conspicuous posi- 
tion reserved for them within the exhibition tent, or else- 
where. The great horticultural societies would thus enable 
the public to form for themselves an estimate of what is 
most suitable for them, a more correct knowledge of colour 
and form as regards gardening would be disseminated, and 
the public taste improved. It would add, moreover, an 
interesting and attractive feature to our metropolitan shows. 
—T. W., Harrow. 


BULBS UNPLANTED FOR A YEAR—VITALITY 
OF SOME FLOWER SEEDS. 


In answer to a query in No. 211 (April 11th), I am able to 
state that, having accidentally mislaid some Tulip and 
Turban Kanunculus bulbs at the time of planting, they were 
left out of the ground till the following season, when I planted 
them in the ordinary manner, and that both kinds Howered 
as well as those which had only been the usual time out of 
the ground, and, I think, alittle earlier. I will alsomention 
that having once collected a large quantity of seed from 
some peculiarly fine Brompton Stocks I continued sowing 

ortions of it for eight or ten years, and it did not, in the 
east, deteriorate. 

I lately tried an experiment on some Anemone seed, 
sowing the product of three different years in three ridges 
in the same bed, and I could not perceive any difference, 
either in the time of their coming up or flowering, between 
the three-year-old seed and that which had been lately 
gathered.—Aanzs, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Select Orchidaceous Plants. By Robert Warner and 
B.S. Williams. Part 10. 


We give the highest praise when we say that this is quite 
equal to any of its predecessors. It has portraits, with the 
usual amount of history and cultural directions, of Gale- 
andra Deyoniana, Mpidendrum Skinneri superbum, Arpo- 
phyllum giganteum, and Lelia purpurata. ‘This completes 
the volume, comprising a series of forty plates, and is de- 
serving of a place not only in the library of every lover of 
gardening, but on every drawing-room table. We are very 
glad to see the announcement at the conclusion of the in- 
troduction, that a second series of forty plates, forming a 
companion volume, is preparing for issue in ten parts. 


The Chrysanthenvum, its History and Culture. By J. Salter, 


PRES. Groombridge & Sons. 

Mr. Sarver, of the Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith, hag 
been known for about thirty years as a special and most 
successful cultivator of the Chrysanthemum. He has now 
published a volume relative to this his chosen flower. It is 
well illustrated with portraits of model blooms; it gives an 
interesting history of the introduction and progress of this 
florists’ flower, and ample directions for its culture and train- 


|ing as standards, as pyramids, as specimens, and for cut 
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flowers ; Pompons as well as the large-flowered varieties are 
fully considered ; and the volume concludes with descriptive 
lists, arranged not only according to their colours, but alpha- 
betically, and pointing out for what purpose each variety 
is especially suited, 

We strongly recommend the volume to our readers, and 
we will only quote one or two passages tracing the progress 
of the flower in this country. ; f 

“The first bond jide English seedlings were raised in 
Norfolk by Mr. Short and My. Freestone nearly thirty years 
ago. Nonpareil, Norfolk Hero, Prince of Wales, and a few 
others, were the pioneers. About the same time, 1836, an 
amateur in Jersey turned his attention to the Chrysanthe- 
mum ; haying no doubt received some plants from his French 
neighbours, and heard of their suceess in saving seed, he 
was induced to attempt it, especially as the Channel Islands 
had long been celebrated for the production of seedling 
plants. The result exceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, for he raised upwards of five hundred seedling Chry- 
santhemums, which were purchased by Mr. Chandler, of the 
Vauxhall Nursery. There are many persons who remember 
the éclat attending his annual November exhibitions, espe- 
elally when the Jersey seedlings became known, for not 
only were the flowers more beautifully ineurved, but many 
were more double, and showed far greater diversity of colour 
than those already seen; among them were Adventure, 
Beauty, Calypso, Celestial, Champion, Chancellor, Countess, 
Defiance, Eclipse, Hiezans, Enchantress, Formosum, Goliah, 
Hero, Imperial, Invincible, King, Lucidum, Magnet, Mar- 
quis, Paragon, Surprise, and Topaz. Several of these still 
remain as favourites in the conservatory, while Beauty, 
Formosum, and Lucidum are found in most prize stands of 
cut blooms. 

“Tn 1838 the author took up his residence at Versailles, 
near Paris, and finding the climate of that city particularly 
suited to the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, he imported 
from England all the Chinese varieties, besides most of the 
Norfolk and Jersey seedlings. Shortly afterwards about 
250 good French sorts were added, so that in 1840 this 
collection numbered between 300 and 400 varieties. Upon 
looking over the list of that year, it does not appear that 
there were more than thirty with incurved florets or petals, 
and nearly all of these were obtained since 1830. In 1843 
seedlings bezan to be raised in the Nursery at Versailles, 
and the first fruits of many succeeding years of labour 
were in 


“1844, Annie Salter, Madame Poggi, and Queen of the 
Yellows. 

“1846. Cyclops, Fleur de Marie, and Nancy de Sermet. 

“1847. Queen of England, which is acknowledged by all 
exhibitors of cut blooms to be, both as regards 
size and perfection of form, the finest Chrysan- 
themum extant. 


“About twenty years ago the Chrysanthemum took its 
place among exhibition flowers. The first public show of 
cut blooms was held at Stoke Newington in 1846; this 
society is the oldest in England, and its annual exhibitions 
are still among the most attractive in the metropolis. Of 
late years many similar societies have been established, and 
at the present time there are no less than twelve in the 
immediate vicinity of London, besides many others scattered 
over the lenoth and breadth of the country.” 

“Tn 1846 a new era commenced in the history of the 
Chrysanthemum, for at that time Mr. Fortune brought 
from China two small-flowering varieties, known as ‘The 
Chusan Daisy and Chinese Minimum.’ These were similar 
in size to those now called Liliputians, and were probably 
varieties from the true C. indicum of Linnzus, or Mairicaria 
japonica of Kompfer, a plant of which (as previously noticed) 
grew in 1764 in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. These 
would in all probability have shared the fate of their prede- 
cessor had they remained in England, for although Mr. 
Fortune admired them in Chusan, they were considered too 
small and insignificant for Enelish taste. ‘The French 
opinion of them, however, was far different, for immediately 
upon their introduction in 1847 into the already well-known 
collection at Versailles, the little Chusan Daisy became a 
favourite. From these two varieties have sprung all the 
Pompous now in cultivation. Chinese Minimum was a dark 
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double flower, and produced but little seed; while the other, 
with its daisy-like semi-double flowers, seeded freely the 
first year, and the result surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations; the seedling flowers being more double than 
the original, and from their compactness and resemblance 
to a rosette, received the name of ‘pompon,’ and were 
called Pompon Biiou, P. Chapeau Rouge, P. La Liliputienne, 
P. Le Nain Bébé, P. Petit Powcet, and P. Tom Pouce.” 


GARDEN PESTS. 


THE gardener is, in one respect, the most unfortunate of 
men, for he has enemies in the earth, on the earth, and 
under the earth. No wonder, then, that one of his most 
eee inquiries is, How am I to get rid of such and such 
a pest 

Having myself, in addition to the ordinary number of 
enemies, an extraordinary number in the shape of birds, L 
was induced this spring to try Mr. Rivers’s plan of protect- 
ing Plum trees by worsted. Ihad the more faith in this 
remedy from having often used it for protecting Gooseberry: 
bushes from sparrows in winter. I cannot, however, say 
that it has answered my expectations with Plums. The 
worsted was very carefully wound round the trees, and the 
meshes were only about a foot square; but while the trees 
in anangle near the house were left untouched, those further 
off were almost entirely stripped. Leaf-buds, as well as 
flower-buds, were eaten, and the trees no doubt were as 
much injured as though they had been over-pruned. 

For another .enemy, the aphis, I have tried many things, 
but find nothing better than the quassia water and soft 
soap, as recommended both by Mr. Rivers and Mr. Pearson. 
Neither this mixture, however, nor any other, will super- 
sede the necessity of constant vigilance. In fact daily wateh- 
fulness and syringing with water must stillremain our sheet 
anchors. 

As to ants, neither the arsenic and treacle reeommended 
by Mr. Pearson, nor the arsenic and sugar, &c., recommended 
by others, have ever proved of the slightest use. The ants 
are not attracted by the mixtures, and their eyes probably 
see distinctly the grains of arsenic, which to us appear as an 
impalpable powder. I try to diminish their numbers in my 
orchard-house by disturbing them in their haunts, and con- 
tinually pouring down boiling water, but they seem to in- 
crease as rapidly as the boiling water kills them.—G. 8. 


TRITOMA GRANDIS. 


By this time there are few who are not acquainted with 
what one may call the grandeur of Tritoma uvaria glauces- 
cens, which as a decorative plant in August and September, 
and even on to the middle of October, has few or no equals 
among hardy herbaceous plants. It is equally effective 
when used either in long-continued lines or as single speci- 
mens in mixed borders. Any one who saw the splendid 
masses of this plant which Mr. Lees had this year at Tyn- 
ningham in his mixed borders, cannot fail to have been 
struck with the effect produced. 

Tritoma grandis is a plant but very little known, but one 
which cannot fail to be a great favourite when once its merits 
are found out. It is a stronger grower than ‘T. uvaria, but 
its great merit consists in its commencing to bloom when 
the other favourite is past. For several years past we have 
had it here in great beauty till the end of December. Last 
year I cut basketfuls of it for decorative purposes the day 
before Christmas, and this year it is equally fine and late. 
In colour it is much the same as T. uvaria, but throws its 
immense spikes up to the height of nearly 6 feet sometimes, 
and not unfrequently it throws out smaller lateral spikes 
from the main stem. 

With Tritoma grandis and uvaria, this beautiful genus 
may be had in full beauty for at least five months. 

There have been great complaints about Tritoma uvaria 
being diseased, or having become degenerated in England. 
I have observed no signs of anything of the sort in Scotland; 
and my opinion is that in many cases the plants ave starved 
in poor hungry soils, and that such is as much the cause of 
degeneracy as anything else. They like liberal culture, and 
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delight in deeply wrought soil, with plenty of leaf mould or 
well rotted dung, and a rather moist soil is better for them 
than one dry and gravelly. 

Clumps of Pampas Grass, edged with Tritoma grandis, 


would be very striking in suitable positions. The flowers of 


the one would show off the other with great effect, and they 
both flower at the same season, and delight in very much 
the same sort of soil. The outline of such a clump would be 


devoid of that which may he termed dumpiness, and on that 
account would not be so likely to offend the eye of those 
who have set their hearts against all formally filled clumps 
in any position whatever. However, I am sure Tritoma 
grandis will give satisfaction to all who are required to cut 
flowers by the basketful after the middle of October, and 
will well repay any extra attention devoted to it.—D. THom- 
SON.—(Scottish Gardener.) c 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. No. 8. 


™ Harpty any matter is of such importance in Peach-prun- 
ing as a right knowledge of the distinctive characters of the 
shoots. ‘hat they differ widely is certain, therefore any 
instruction on this point must 
be founded on some common 
principles before it can be of 
real value. Even the prac- 
tised pruner is instinctively 
guided by certain well esta- 
blished rules in his selection 
or rejection of the coming 
season’s wood, but these rules 
are the result of longer ex- 
perience than usually hap- 
pens to the amateur. The 
almost entire absence of any 
classification of Peach shoots 
in the works of the older 
writers was an essential defect, 
and rendered much of their 
excellent teaching practically 
useless. Possibly this was 
owing, in a great measure, to 
the paucity of illustrations 
common in those days, for 
without such invaluable aids 
it seems simply impossible 
even now to attempt any pro- 
fitable instruction. 

Modern practice, indeed, by 
@ species of reaction, has 
rather erred on the side of 
copious illustration joined to 
minute detail; but the result 
has been good, the amateur 
has largely profited thereby, 
and this alone would have 
amply justified the new me- 
thod. 

There is, then, no classifi- 
cation of Peach shoots of any 
value till we take up Professor 
Dubrenil’s late work on the 
general subject of fruit cul- 
ture. Taking, then, this high 
authority for our basis, we 
can the more readily approach 
this interesting portion of our 
subject. 

Under M. Dubreuil’s system Fig. 1. 
all shoots are divided into six 
distinct classes. After careful consideration this number 
has been extended to eight, and the whole has been re- 
arranged in twodivisions. ‘he first four classes are mainly 
found in long pruning, while the remaining four, though 
oceurring also in that system, are principally to be found in 
close-praning, and especially in all orchard-house work. 
This division is also convenient for reference. Every type 
of shoot which occurs in ordinary cases will be found ranged 
under one or other division. ‘To show the unaccountable 
neglect into which this matter had fallen, it will be enough 
to mention that new names have been given to several of 
the classes, which, though well known to pruners, had no 
recognised nomenclature. These names have been added 
under the sanction of the best authority, while the shoots 
themselves have been carefully drawn from nature by prac- 
tised hands. They possese the additional value of being 


now engraved for the first time of the natural dimensions, by 
which means they can be much more readily distinguished. 
ist DIVISION OF PEACH SHOOTS. 

I. Tur Woop Sxoor.—Fig. 1, 
is the wood shoot of the purest 
type; rameau @ bois, of Du- 
breuil. 'I his is a vigorous class, 
and indicates either a very 
early stage of development, or, 
if found in the case of older 
trees, rather a superfluous 
amount of sap, It is depicted 
with the leaf-buds just elon- 
gating under the influence of 
the continuous movement of 
the ascending sap, exercising 
an almost mechanical pressure 
at their axils. Under the 
powerful influences of light 
and heat, in a short time each 
of these buds will become a 
green shoot provided with 
leaves, which, elaborating the 
sap, will speedily augment the 
dimensions of the whole, both 
in length and in breadth. This 
class of shoots is common on 
young and growing trees. 
When it occurs as an exten- 
sion, it is far better to en- 
deavour, by judicious summer- 
stopping of the buds A, A, A, as 
they lengthen into shoots, to 
make them fruit-bearing, and 
then little or no shortening-in 
of the extension will be needed 
at the winter pruning. The 
tree will thus gain much. A 
contrary practice will end in 
producing other wood shoots 
of No. 1 class, arising from 
the buds A, A, A. Whenever 
this unfortunate circumstance 
occurs, then these wood shoots 
should be cut very short back 
to try for fruit again. Of 
course, itis not supposed that 
this class of shoot should be 
laid-in for bearing purposes 
at the winter pruning. It is 
naturally along shoot, and has 
occasionally some feeble blossom-buds near its extremity, 
which are valueless. At the lowest a (at the junction of the 
one and two-year-old wood), we perceive a wood-bud, which 
will probably become a short, fruit-bearing spur. 

2. Tun Fruir Suoor. Rameau a fruit proprement dit, 
Dubreuil.— Fig. 2, is a type of the ordinary fruit-bearing 
shoot. This shoot is a good specimen of the long-pruning 
style. The blossom-buds at 2, B, B, are all double, and have 
a leaf-bud between them. Sometimes they occur as a single 
blossom-bud and a single leaf-bud. ‘This formation is easy 
to manage and is variously treated, Sometimes the shoot 
is laid-in at full length, a reprehensible practice except in 
the case of exhausted trees where leaves principally are 
wanted, and sometimes, being cut back to about 10 inches, 
it is partially disbudded, which seems a waste of material. 
This class, however, will bear much ill-treatment, chiefly 
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because it can hardly be cut-in wrongly, as there is a leaf- 
bud present with each group of blossom-buds. 

$. Tue Mrxep Sxoor (fig. 3), Rameau mizte, Dubreuil. 
—This class partakes of the characters of Nos. 1 and 2, 
haying the leaf-buds of the for- 
mer (only frequently doubled), 
for some way up, and then 
changing into the fruit-bear- 
ing groups peculiar to No.2. It 
indicates a stronger growth 
than class No. 2, and is pro- 
bably due to a vertical position 
at the upper side of some 
branch, or an extension ofsome 
bush tree. Perhapsa cold wet 
spring, abruptly succeeded by 
bright sun has altered its cha- 
racter and caused blossom- 
buds to be produced high up 
the shoot. These changes are, 
however, subject to laws not 
yet well explained. This class 
requires careful summer hand- 
ling, and is more difficult to 
prune than No. 2. At the 
winter season if it present 
the appearance here shown, it 
would be well to cut it in 
very short, and thus divide it. 
To cut it long so as to bear 
is, indeed, long pruning, and 
eannot be recommended here. 
Asan extension it is, however, 
excellent. 

4. Tue Gross SHoor (jig. 4), 
Gourmand, Dubreuil.—This is 
a dangerous class, and it should 
never be permitted to appear 
except as an extension. It is 
represented of the ordinary 
thickness, but frequently be- 
comes very much stronger. 
From it are developed laterals 
of summer growth, which are 
called ‘‘anticipés”’ (literally 
premature shoots), by the 
French. These summer lIa- 
terals are the bugbear of 
very close pruners, for on 
their careful management or 
otherwise depends the character of their work. We notice 
that the leaf-buds sare generally not so prominent as in 
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class 1; and on the laterals, in the case of that on the right, 
the leaf-buds are double and well placed at the insertion of 
the lateral on the parent shoot, and therefore no blank space 
will appear when these laterals are transformed into fruit- 
bearers. In the case of the left- 
hand lateral, however, these 
two leaf-buds are suspiciously 
distant, and the dormant bud 
visible at the base cannot be 
depended on, and if not de- 
veloped during the ensuing 
season probably never will be. 
This is a peculiarity of the 
Peach, therefore the right- 
hand lateral is of much 
greater value than the left- 
hand one. At BB we notice 
feeble blossom-buds, with a 
terminal bud, c. These la- 
terals vary considerably in 
size, of course. In mid-France 
they become independent 
shoots and able to _ bear, 
owing to the growth made 
under those favourable con- 
ditions. No. 4 should be 
checked whenever not need- 
ed. Itis known by its erect 
character, darker colour, and 
well-developed leaves, and 
should be stopped to about 
2 inches when it has made 
about 6 inches of growth. It 
will then divide into two 
weaker shoots of some class 
or other, generally of No. 1, 
and become manageable. The 
anticipés, or premature shoots, 
require a chapter to them- 
selves, and will be further dis- 
cussed when we come to close- 
pruning. 

These four classes have 
much in common, as No. 1 
easily passes into No. 4 ac- 
cording to circumstances. 
No. 2 is the highest organisa- 
tion of course, and No. 3 a 
class only of a mixed charac- 
ter. More need not be said at 
present on this head, as these shoots will have to be referred © 
to continually.—T. C. Bréxaut, Richmond House, Guernsey. 


WORK FOR 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue present dry weather is particularly favourable for 
the destruction of weeds, and it should be remembered that 
the destroying of one weed now is destroying what would 
shortly be the parent of many. The same may be said of 
insects. Beans, earth-up the early crops, and where they 
Were put in the ground in the end of last year they should 
be dug between with a fork. Make another sowing. Cauli- 
flowers, raise the hand-slasses and loosen the soil between 
the plants. and afterwards give them a good soaking with 
manure water. Cucumbers, the young plants intended for 
the ridges to be stopped and repotted if they require it. 
Sprinkle the plants in the frames early in the afternoon, 
anéshut up. Water liberally round the sides of the frame 
when the heat of the day dries the soil. Letiuces, water 
the early ones if necessary, and plant out some of the plants 
raised in the frames. Melons, the plants very often show 
one or two fruit at an early period of their growth, these 
should be picked off, as they would prevent the swelling off 
of others. The vines should first nearly fill the frames, 
and then several fruit should be impregnated at one time. 
Give air and water according to the state of the weather 
and the heat of the bed. Peas, make another sowing of two 


THE WEEK. 


ot three different kinds, according to the consumption 
Potatoes, hoe between the early crops as soon as they are 
above ground. Where circumstances have prevented the 
planting of the main crops, it should be done at the earliest 
opportunity. Scarlet Runners, the first crop may now be 
sown in boxes, which may be placed in any of the forcing- 
houses. Turnips, where there are any growing in frames 
they will require watering in dry weather, which will pre- 
vent them from becoming hot and hard. Spinach. make 
another sowing, attend to the thinning of the early crops. 
Continue to trench into the soil all refuse vegetable matter, 
as advised in former calendars, a practice which cannot be 
too much insisted on. It is better to do so at once than te 
lay it in heaps in the rubbish-ground, where it not only 
loses its most fertilising properties, but poisons the air by 
the gases evolved in decomposition: whereas if trenched into 
the ground at once, and more particularly if accompanied 
by a portion of charred material, the greater portion of the 
ammonia will be retained in the soil, till again taken up in 
combination with water by the roots of the plants. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

See that plantations of Strawberries are free from weeds. © 

Those plants that have been forced may now be planted in 
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ground thoroughly prepared by trenching and manuring— 
say in rows 2 feet apart and 1 foot asunder in the rows, and 
watered occasionally should the weather prove dry. By 
attention to this early and strong runners may be obtained, 
which will form strong and well-matured plants in early 
autumn, leaving them ample time for rest before the forcing 
season commences. Examine frequently grafts, removing 
on every occasion the wild shoots. Search for and destroy 
caterpillars which frequently commit serious injury to the 
young shoots. Contimue moderately the disbudding of 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots. When Vines have 
hs sufficiently to distinguish the fruit-bearing shoots, 

all superfluous ones be immediately removed. The 
blossom of Peaches and Nectarines is so thick that I should 
suggest the propriety of removing a portion, but perhaps it 
may be said, Let us wait and see what frost will do, as it 
seems very much inclined to postpone its departure. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

The flower-beds should be dug and fully prepared for the 
reception of the usual sammer plants some time previous to 
planting. Finish, if not already done, the pruning of those 
summer Roses which were left unpruned for the purpose of 
retarding their hloom. Insects, especially the green fly and 
Rose caterpillar, will now be making their appearance 
amongst the Roses. Pay due attention to Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters, and Marigolds. If not already done, hardy annuals 
should be sown after the first shower, and do not forget 


plenty of Mignonette, the fragrance of which will always 
render it a favourite. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

See that climbers and all plants of rambling habit have 
due attention in regard to stopping, water, &e. Camellias 
forced into wood should have a trifling check as soon as the 
young leaves have attained their full size. This is best ac- 
complished by diminishing the supply of water at the root. 
Continue, however, to shade and syringe morning and even- 
ing. Pelargoniums and Caleeolarias must be kept moist 
and free from the green fly. A few cuttings of the first 
may be put in for autumn flowering. Syringe occasionally 
Camellias, Rhododendrons, and Indian Azaleas after flower- 
ing, and shade from the effects of bright sunshine. Continue 
to pot off Dahlias. 

STOVE. 

See that growing Orchids have due attention as regards 
shading and atmospheric moisture. Recently imported 
Orchids require very cautious treatment. Water is out of 
the question here, they will rot directly. A moderate 
temperature should be used; 602 will suffice at first, and 
coming out of darkness they should have a very mode- 
rate amount of light. Attend to training the shoots of 
stove twiners as they advance, and do not allow them to 
become entangled before giving them attention; also attend 
to the training and stopping of other plants, and afford free- 
growing subjects plenty of pot room. Achimenes and 
Glominias, filling their pots with roots, will enjoy an oeca- 
sional watering with weak manure-water. Repot and pro- 
pagate Begonias. Persevere in keeping down insects which, 
if allowed, will now progress with great rapidity. 

PITS AND FRAMES, 

All that can safely be done in the way of hardening off 
stock preparatory to its being planted out is to give as much 
air as circumstances will admit without injuring the plants, 
and to place Calceolarias and the strongest, Verbenas in turf 
pite, where they can be securely protected at night and 
sheltered from drying winds; and such things, when removed 
to cold pits should be planted in light soil, which will save 
trouble in watering, and be much better for the plants than 
keeping them confined in small pots. Tender annuals that 
have been raised in heat should be pricked out in light soil, 
under ylass, in order to have them strong before planting- 
out time.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cur lots of Asparagus, the warm raing having brought it 
up fast and tender. What waa planted lately is also coming 
on well. ‘Threw some ashes and charred refuse over all the 


young plants, as a reminder to slugs that they are not 
wanted. As yet they have not shown themselves much this 
season. The long winter has either killed many or made them 
burrow deeper; but if the latter, we may expect the warmth 
to bring them to the surface, to afford some exercise for 
watchfulness. The best method for keeping them away is 
constant surface stirring. The best baits for enticing lots 
of them to congregate are greased cabbage leaves and a 
small handful of brewer's grains; but to catch them when 
thus luxuriating you must go to the leaves and grains with 
a lantern when other people are in bed. Some of the best 
kitchen-garden cropping we ever saw was at Bicton; but, 
then, who ever caught Mr. Barnes asleep? We have heard a 
tale of one of his young men, who was resolved to have the 
honour of awakening the veteran, actually sitting up until the 
short hour had struck, and then on ealling him being discom- 
fited with the reply, “I have just got my coat to put on.” 
Few men possess such an iron constitution, and even he may 
be unequal to such wear and tear now. Gardens, however, 
will soon tell a tale if managed entirely by six-o’clock men. 

Watered Cauliflowers under hand-lights with manure 
water. Cut pretty well the last of those that were grown in 
largish pots in winter; but now Broccoli is coming in freely, 
and, therefore, we can do very well till the first under glasses 
come in. Planted-out more, and pricked out those spring- 
sown. From this time until the middle of July we generally 
sow a pinch of seed every fortnight, as we find it best to 
plant often and but few at a time, in order to secure a con- 
stant supply of fine young heads. The larger spring plant- 
ing affords plenty for pickling, &e. To avoid placing Kidney 
Beans in vineries, &e., cleared a part of a pit, where there is 
a hot-water pipe, and top-dressed the pots with old Mush- 
room-dung, and then plunged the pots in a bed of leaves, so 
as to lessen watering. ‘The roots may run in the leaves as 
they like. Sowed also a lot in four-inch pots, part of which, 
when the plants are stubby and the points picked ont, will 
be planted in earth in a similar pot, and put in an earth-pit 
with protection in severe weather. Sowed, also, a border for 
the first crop out of doors. Cleared most of the Radishes 
from the Carrot-frame to give air and light to the latter. 
Pricked-off Celery into boxes and pots; did the same with 
Chilis, Capsicums, &c. Banked-up Cucumber-frames. Hard- 
ened-off Potatoes in frames that we may shortly use the 
glass for other purposes. Planted some more Rhubarb, and 
divided that which had been forced in the Mushroom-house. 
If Rhubarb seed is now sown in well-stirred rich soil it will 
nake strong roots by the autumn. Plenty of Rhubarb, Sea- 
kale, and Asparagus in winter, with some blanched Swedish 
Turnip-tops, enable the gardener to give a variety. Harthed 
down the last piece of a Mushroom-bed, which we will have 
in the house this season. Jor this bed we used sods 1}-inch 
thick, the grass side downwards, and a little loam in the 
interstices and scattered over all. We have done so often 
before, and though the produce was good, we did not think 
the crops were finer than from soiling over in the usual 
way. Our last summer’s bed under the thatched shed, open 
on one side, is even now doing well. It was mostly un- 
covered in winter, and we were wheeling the remains out 
for flower-beds, but we thought the spawn was sufficiently 
fresh to do more work. A part, therefore, was cleared on 
the surface, watered with manure water at about 75°, and 
covered over with dry hay and a little litter, and now it is 
white with Mushrooms. The bulk cf that bed was mado 
with stubble and litter, with a casing of droppings on the 
surface, Tt is of no use, therefore, keing so excessively par- 
ticular about materials. We like droppings from the horse 
and a portion of litter best. 

FRUIT GARDEN, 

Proceeded with tying and nailing out of doors. The warm 
rains have given a start to Strawberries, which are begin- 
ning to show. ‘Those in pots are now doing well, and swell- 
ing and ripening freely. When much is done in that way, 
a Strawberry-house should be provided for them. In vineries 
&c., where the roof is nearly covered with foliage, the Strav- 
berry plants will swell their fruit, when set elsewhere, but 
they will neither have the colour nov the flavour of those 
exposed to the full action of the sun. Weare often non- 
plussed what to do with them, so as to keep up a good suc- 
evasion at this season, the houses where there is heat 
getting too shaded and crowded for them, and shelves at 
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the back of pits, where Cucumbers, Melons, and Beans are | roofed, with glass at the sides nearly down to the ground. 
growing being rather too damp, even with a little air on all | The peculiarity is that the Vines have been planted in the 
night. centre of the house, grow up in bush fashion to the ridge, 

We notice what is said of blind Strawberries, at page 304, | and tsen occupy about a yard of the roof on each side of the 
and so far endorse “W. Y.’s” remarks. It is much the | ridge. Vimes are also planted at the sides so as to run 
safest plan to take runners from plants that have bloomed. | along the sides, leaving an opening on each side of the 
T early forcing many plants come blind owing to the bud | roof for from 4 to 5 feet in width, so that the sun may 
being starved by excessive dryness, or rotted by an excess | reach the bottom, next the floor. of the central Vines. The 
of moisture. In all such cases the plants will bloom well | effect is very pleasing on entering the house. The fine 
enough if planted out, and often give a crop in the autumn. healthy-looking Vines had good bunches 2 or 3 feet from 
Those that never had a flower-bud, but show strong-pointed, | the ground, as well as at the top and in all the intermediate 
sharp-angled shoots, had better be thrown away. Some- | places. We suppose to make the Vines break uniformly 
fimes, however, on marking such plants we have found | at first, the stems from the ground to the ridge had been 
them become fruitful the following season. It is best, how- | twisted something in corkscrew fashion. The furnace and 
ever, as we have several times remarked. to choose runners | boiler were fixed at the north end, and this end was occupied 


from fruitful plants. Plants that are barren are generally 
much strongzer-srowing than the fruitful ones, and produce 
stronger and earlier runners, and unless precautions are 
taken these will be apt to be taken off or layered by an in- 
experienced workman. 

One other fact we may mention. Owing to the dryness 
last summer, our plants of British Queen were very small, 


50 much so, that we put three plants into a seven-inch pot, | 
firming them at equal distances round the side of the pot. | 


Several persons noticed these plants in winter and spring, 
they were so weak, and we were not very hopeful of them our- 
selves. They are, however, doing remarkably well, throwing 


up large broad trusses of bloom and fruit, and the foliage is | 


80 strong that we have bent it a little over the pot to give 
More room to the flower-trusses. 
buds are well ripened, often do wonders, and beat larger 
plants if not equally well ripened. 

Planted-out Melons in a frame and pit, the latter heated 
by hot water. In both cases the space appropriated to soil 
is about 24 inches wide, and the same in depth. We find 
this quite sufficient for a bed 5 or 6 feet in width. We have 
several complaints of scorching and injury from steam owing 
to the shallowness of the frames. Our frames are shallow, 
from 9 to 11 inches deep in front, and from 14 to 1S inches 


deep at back. To save labour, as soon as the hotbed settles | 


and the heat rises, and the top material is sweet, we take 
the aboye-sized trench out of the centre and lay the soil 
back and front, placing some old slabs, if we can obtain 
them, on each side of the trench. The soil is then put in, 
the frame set on, the soil being entirely below the level of 


the frame, a little earth is put over the two sides, and some | 


is firmly placed all round the box. The soil in the middle 


is soon warmed, the less thickness of dung in the centre 


prevents over-heatine at the roots, and as the frame requires 


NO moving or elevating afterwards, there is no risk of un- | 


healthy steam cettine in from the linings. 
Disbudded shoots in orchard-house. Cherries in pots are 


now 2 fine sight with bloom, and Plums also; the latter are 


beginning to set. Gave a soaking to that part of the border 
not previously watered. Use manure water freely now for 
border and trees in pots, but considerably diluted, so as not 
to be too strons. Thinned out shoots, and tied in the 
Peach-house. The roof, being at 45°, is the steepest we 
have, and the best place we have for Strawberries. Three 
or four rows, however, shade the Peach trees rather much, 
but we must keep them a little longer yet. 

Regulated Vines, and proceeded with thinning Grapes in 
dull days and early in the morning. The late vinery that 
had the shoots suspended some 30 inches from the glass has 
broken very freely, and we must now shut up and keep 
going slowly. There has lately been air on all night, and 
as much as possible duriag the day, and the canes never 
had a sprinkling of water over them. If early houses we 
generally moisten the canes before they swell and break 
their buds, but it is of little importance doing so in late 
houses. After the Grapes are set we syringe no more, but 
keep the floor and pathway rather damp until the Grapes 
ripen. 


‘We saw a nice vinery the other day. which belongs to 
John Hawkins, Esq..jun., near Hitchen, one peculiarity of 
Which relieves it from the monotony generally prevalent in 
vimeries. The vinery had been built, planted, and some 
time cultivated by the late — Ransome, Hsq., who was quite 
athome in all such matters. The vinery stands on a lofty 
knoll, with the ground falling from it all round. It is span- 


Such small plants, if the | 


| by a brick wall. The chimney goes through this wall. From 
| against it a bunch of ripe Grapes had been cut, and one 
| or two bunches of Hamburghs were colouring, and some 
| bunches of Sweetwater were nearly ripe, whilst the bulk of 
| the crop will not be ripe for something like six weeks, unless 
} a strong heat be kept up. The wall makes what would 
| have been the coldest end the warmest. Dry flowers of 
sulphur were laid along the pipes. We think some amateurs 
would prefer growing Vines in this manner in span-roof 
| houses to having them suspended under the roof in the 
| usual way. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
Very much the same as in previous weeks. Finished 
| pruning Roses. Mowed, rolled, dug beds and borders, lined 
walks, borders, &e., with edging-iron. Cleaned walks in 
| kitchen garden. Potted, planted out in temporary beds, 
| and put in the last batch of Verbena cuttings, placing them 
| at once in light soil in a frame, with a little heat beneath 
| them, &c.—R. F. : 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Apnrr 22. 


| _ The supplies of home-grewn vegetables are now abundant, and imports- 
) tions from the continent are heavy, but not by any means in such good con- 
| dition ss formerly, owing to the heat. A fewdessert Apples and Pears are 
} still to be had, also good new Grapes. The Potat» trade continues dull. 
FRUIT. 
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0 0 O Q} Mushrooms ...... pottle 1 6 2 & 

1 6 2 ¢}| Mustd.&Cres:,pannet 0 2 0 0 

2 0 3 Of Onions .......... bushel 5 0 7 @ 

00 006 pickling 06 O8 

sselsSpro 1 6 3 0| Parsley... 16 26 
Cabbage |. - 1 6 2 OQ} Parsnips 0.9 10 
Capsicams 0 0 O Of Peas....... 110 0 15 0 
Carrots .... 0 7 O10 Fe Re Oia se Say O; 
Caulidower . 2° Gig 6y Go 2.8 3 a 
Celery ...... . 2 0 3 0} Rhubarb _. bundle 0 3 O 6 
0 6 2 6} Savoys .. -..dox, 2 0. 3. ¢ 

2 6 S$ 0} Sea-kule basket 1 0 2 0 

0 3 © O} Spinach wieva 1 6 2 6 

- 0 $ O 0} Tomato-s sieve 0 0 O 0 

Oo 3 & OF Tarntp:...........bunch 9 3 O G6 

Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0 f VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 0 @ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de+ 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

FrowER-GARDEN Pian (7 R).—We will have the plan engraved, and 
publish itmext week wirh u brief notice. 
OxncHaRn-HOUSE (Ignoramus).—Whby did you write to Mr. Fish notwith 


stand)ng our published notice? You may find some information in * Doings 
of the Last Week.” 
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Frower-srps (J. W_).—We should prefer pairing such beds with the 
same planting. and if the beds are more than 4 feet in width they would tell 
wel! edged. If the gravel is so light, however, dark colours should pre- 
dominate for edgings. 


Vine Leaves ( Besborough).—The leaves should have been sent at least in 
tissue paper. We found no disease upon them, and but little of the warts 
which are generally the result of the house being kept damp and the roots 
wet and cold. The shrivelling you speak of we would attribute to want of 
root-action. Have you examined the stems and roots to sce that they have 
not heen nibbled hy mice. We once had a Vine or two of which the leaves 
shrivelled, and we found the stems nearly severed by mice. Even for warts 
sulphur would do no good. 


Coxservatory ApJoINING DRawinc-room (Hazelbourne).—If your back’ 
wall faces the south you will not have shade enough for Ferns. You might 
haye them on the two sides. where yon propose plunging your pots, if there 
were more s)a’etbhere. A pretty mode would be to throw these sides into 
irregular little hillocks for Ferns, and cover the ground with Helvetic Moss, 
and have an elevated vase or two. We think for such a honse as yours we 
would prefer large vases with creepers hanging from them, and the plants 
in the vases might be in pots, to permit of changing them often. This 
wonld be more urtistic than plunging in borders, If the Jatter should be 
decided on we wonld prefer moss, and plants of Helvetic Moss could be 
grown to cover the other Moss as soon as the plunging was done. The 
climbers we recommend are Passiflora ccerulea, Passiflora racemosa cerulea 
Tacsonia mollissima, Bignonia Chirere, Habrothamnus elegans, and Ken- 
nedya Maryatte. 


Insects on Srrawsererrs (R. Wintle).—After examining the bits of 
Strawberry leaves we though* we found one young, white, red spider, and 
there seemed also traces of thrips. The leaves should haye been wrapped 
in something to prevent the insects escaping, For plants in bloom put 
su!phur on the heating medium, so that the salphur may not be heated 
above 165°, and as soon as the fruit is set syringe well with clear soot water. 
Need we say that it is ureless to write expecting a reply for the first Tues- 
day, when all the Number was printed hefore your inquiry came to hand? 
Friends who want answers in a hurry should write early—as soon as the 
previous Number is out. 


Twelve Zonauy GERANIUMS For Pot CuLtune (J. T, X.).—Diadem> 
salmon and white; Eve (Bull’s), pink; Editor Bas), Les Clipper 
(Bull's), scarlet; Madame Rudersdorff, salmon; Attention, scarlet; Mrs. 
Martin, orange scarlet; Paul l'Abbé, rose; Lord of the Isles, scarlet; 
Herald of Spring, scarlet; Ossian, bright magenta scarlet; Henri de Beau- 
dot, white and carmine, Best white-flowered of the same class are Madame 
Vaucher, Madame Barillet, urd Snowball. Geraniums with crimson in the 
markings, Mrs. Pollock, Mra. Benyon. 


Sowine Peas (A Beginner).—It would be better to sow the late Peas mid- 
way between the rows than a foot from the Sangster’s No. 1, which will do 
fairly for Lord Raglan, and even British Queen, They will not do so well 
between the rows of Veitch’s Perfection, as it comea off some weeks later 
than Sangster’s No.l, In no case wil! they do so wellas if sown in the 


PeenucpcaD:ed ground, They will be inconvenient, and liable to become 


RwonopENpeon extrem (G. P. C.).—It is a garden variety. Itis no 
Scarce, but has only flowered as yet in a few places. Itisa free ploaniee: 
and being an early bloomer is best adapted for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration, and though hardy js so liable, as all early bloomers are, to be 
cut off by spring frosts as to be of little value outside. ? 


DRAINAGE FoR Terrace WALK (Pembridge). — There 8 
articles on levelling an! draining tonne el ae Ausistant,” ty Mee 
Thompson. The more open matter you put in your 20-feet path the better 
—say from 12 inches deep, and a drain deeper still, and about 10 inches 
of gravel over all. We have seen walks wear well that had very little 
openings made for them, some 6 inches of binding gravel put on, a slight 
fall given towards the sides, and the walk made so firm that all the water 
was taken to the sides. Vor lasting work we would prefer one, however, 


with rough open material below the gravel, and whi 
on the surface. gravel, and which would neyer bo soit 


Cnocusrs poxr, BLoomine (V. G. C’).—Yon may remove the Crocuse 
and plant tliem in the garden in an open altaiubeort) for out oriearad 
corners are not snitable for ripening the bulbs. In removing them do not 
disturb the roots, but take up and pliant with the soil adhering to the roots. 
It will not do to take them up and store them away in eand, for that would 


so weaken them that they would not bloom f i 
Shetscr thaw y m for some years, or very likely 


LOBeLIA BPECIO8A AND AMARANTHUS MELANCHOLICUS IN Boxes (Idem 
—Yonr Lobelia will do very well placed on shelves against a wal! ih ar 
at night with matting. The Amaranthus should, after being pricked off, he 
kept in-doors un‘il the middle of May, when it may be hardened off like the 
Lobelia, It is too late to sow Lobella speciosa under a hand-glass, and have 


it strong for planting out. It will not bioom until very late. 1 
well it requires to be sown early in heat. 7 reps 


Boxrs vox Crimpres (C. R, H.).—Neat boxes of elate or wood from 
24 to 30 inches «square. and as much in depth, will answer very well for 
climbers to cover your house side, if properly drained and well watered in 
summer. The outside of the boxes, especially if of slate, should be of a 
light stonecolour. Wistaria and the Roses you mention will do. 


Laity oF THK VALLEx-pap (Idem).—Lilies of the Vailey s 

uite shaded, but they will do on the north side of a mil, ee eee 

é soil they like best, but they will grow in every kind of soil, though 
ae they refuse to thrive in a soll; but you cannot know this without 

Removinec Gneennouss (Sigma).—Brick work such as you would ulre 
for setting a boiler, and forming a chimney, are not mpnpyable vee mie 
landlord’s consent. But all the gloss work of a Paxtonian or other green- 
house structure may rest merely oh a layer of bricks, and may all be re- 
moved atany time. Such # structure might be heated by a gas or other move=- 
able stove, with an fron tube for chimney, which would ulso be removable, 


Giass von Pracn-nover (5. B).—We have never tried Peaches © 
fluted glass. We have seen them flouriah under rough plate. We ae 
however, prefer clear glass ourselves, We wish that some of our readers 
who have tried fluted glass would detail their experience. We have seen 
flowering plants do well under thick ribbed glass, 


Fi mioatins (A Connaught Man).—You must fill the house with tobacco 
smoke on a calm evening, the ventilators being closed, ana the foliage dry. 
Fill it so full that a plant cannot be seen through the glass from the outside. 
Put a few red hot cinders in a pan or flower-pot, pluce the tobacco dry over 
it, and stance the pot on an inverted pot. Tt will slowly but surely burn, 
and fill the house with smoke If the house is large, two or more pots may 
be necessary. Do not open the door, nor let out the smoke. It will let 
itself out quite soon enough, The tobacco wil! bura quite fast enough with- 
out saltpetre; bu: you may, as you have no bellows, dissolve a tablespoonful 
of saltoetre in a pinc of water, and steep brown paper in it until thoroughly 
wet, then dry it, cntitinto pieces a foot Jong, and 6 inches wide, and roll 
these up lengthwise leaving a hollow space of half an inch or so in the 
centre, whieh is to be filed with tobacco. Twist one end and insert that in 
a flower-pot or in the soil, then set light to the other end, and ft will burn 
out gradually. A number of these rolls will be requited to fill a house 
according to its size. 


MeELons FAttine (Jdem).—Judging from the details which you haye 
xiven, we should imagine thit the leaves were scorched for want of air 
sufficiently early, though air need not be given so early as when the sun 
first shines on the glass. We never found it necessary to give air much 
before8am. Bright weather following a continnince of dull weather is 
the only time when Melons are benefited by shade, aid then it should be 
slight. Four plints are not too miny fora frame 6 feet 4 inches, by 6 feet, 
though quite sufficient. Particulars of Melon culture, sufficient for every 
practical purpose, were given in our last volume. 


VEGETABLE MArrows anp Ripoe Cucunsers (Zdem).—Your situation 
is a bad one for both, but they ought todo better, You sow too early, and 
the plants become stunted in growth ere they are planted oat. They ought 
to grow away from the seed withont receiving any check. The middle of 
April is quite soon enough to sow the seed. When up pottwo in a pot, and 
wien established remove to a cool honse or frame, planting out in the second 
or third week of May. Dig out a hole and fill it with a good barrowfal of 
hot dung, and cover with G6 inches of soil; place the hand-glasses over the 
hills, and plant ont, keeping close und’ well watered for a few days, then 
gradually admit air by tilting the lights, and as the plants grow raise the 
lights so as to allow the shoots to run oatside. Remove the lights alto- 
gether in June, after they become well esta lished, or by midsummer, and 
water copiously in dry weather. 


GRAFTING ORANGE TREE (Assaye).—You may graft the Orange tree 
during this and next month; the best time Neing when the stock begins to 
grow. The most cert:in mode is inarching, and the next tongue or whip 
grafting, leaving the base of the graft so long beyond the point of union 
that its end may be placed in a vial of water, The best variety yet intro- 
duced for eating is the Tangerin, and it dogs well in a cool greenhouse. 
We were unable to tell from the small leaf sent, whether the tree is an 
Orang? Pn Lemon, it being a miserable fragment, but the stock whatever it 
be will do. 


ReGuLaTiING TEMPERATURE (S. 2. L.).—The easiest and cheapest plan 
by which you can regulate the circulation in the greenhouse connected with 
your stove, is to procnre two small elbow pipes, mate of zine, galvanised 
iron, or tin, so that the ontside of this short pipe shall just fit into the inside 
of those which you now have. Tha pipes may be 7 or 8 inches long each 
way, and the one end should go into the pipe, and be fastened securely there 
and made water-tight with paper and white lead, or white lead and tow, 
the other end standing upright, and these upright pieces should be fitted 
exactly with wooden pluzs. Nothing can be more simple. You may have 
the upright part of tbis pipe even higher, and then when you want no heat 
in the greenhouse, you may have the water only big :nongh for the flow 
in the stove, If you liked you could regulate the heat in the stove in the 
same way, If the flows from the cistern had proceeded from the bottom, 
it would have been easier still, ouly blocking up the holes where heat was 
not wanted. Without any pipes you might have an elbow wooflen-block 
with the upper end high enough to move the lower end out and into the 
pipe. This must fit the pipe exictly at the outside; but a small opening, by 
pulling the plug a little out, will give plenty of circulation. A tap with a 
hammer will mike all right when no circulation is wanted. A simpler 
arrangement at first would have saved all the trouble. 


PROPAGATING ConiFERsS BY Currines (C. 2. H.).—A large number of 
Conifers may be increased by cuttings, ‘The first week in May isa good 
time for putting the cuttings in; they shou!d be cut slanting throngh the 
joint, not straight across as cuttings are generally made. By cutting them 
in this way it leaves a much larger surface from which roots can be emitted; 
the cuttings may be from 2 to 7 or 8 inches long. Preparea mixture of peat, 
leaf soil, loam, and silver sand in equal proportions, place 2 or 3 inches of 
broken crocks in the bottom of the cutting-pins, then fill the pan up to 
within an inch of the top, taking care to press the soilin firmly. Fill up the 
remaining space with sand, make this firm by pressing it down with the 
hottom of a flower-pot. Care should be taken in putting in the cuttings to 
press the soil firmly about them, and the base of the cuttieg should rest on 
the bottom of the hole made by the dibber. After the cuttings are putin 
they should be well watered to consolidate the sand about them, they should 
then be placed in a close frame where no sun can shine on them, Kee 
them close for six weeks or two months, only taking the lights or bell- 
glasses off for a few minutes to sprinkle them, or for the purpose of clean- 
ing the glasses. The pans most suitable for the purpose are those about 
9 or 10 ‘nches deep. 

AQUATICS POR “ARDEN Poon ‘ Roley).—Vor the deepest parts, Nuphar lutea, 
pumila, and advena; Nympbma alba, nitida, and reniformis; Vijlarsia 
cordata, ovata, and nymphoides; Rumex hydrolapathum; Typha !atifolla ; 
an’ Iris pseud-acorus. For the shallower parts, Kichardia mthiopica; 
Alismn plantago, natans, lanceolata, and ranunculotdes; Calla palustris; 
Butomus umbellatus; Acorns calamus; Hottonia palustris; Caltha palustris, 
and the donble variety ; Ranunculus hederaceus, obtusifolius and aquaticus ; 
Aponogeton distachyon, and angustifolium; Curdamine pratensis, amara; 
Sagirtarla sagittesfolia ; Menyanthes trifoliata; Hydrocharis tnorsus-rane ; 
Stratiotes aloides; Msriophyllum spicatum, and verticillatum. For the 
edges, Oamunca regalis; Lobelia Dortmanna; Degraphis urandinacea, and 
its variegated form; Myosotis palustris, and emspitosa; Veronica becca- 
bunga; Lysimachia thyrsiflora, L, nemorum varlegatum; Valeriana officl-— 
na'i4; Lythrum salicaria; Eupatorium canpabinum; Epilosium angusti« 
folium, and hirsutum We do not know where they may be obtained, but 
many are British plants, and #1! in cultivation at the present time, though 
we cannot name a plac’ where they are grown for sale, Nurserymen 
should advertise such things. 
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Linixe Meron-FramMeE (B, A. P.).—Thera will always be danger of the 
steam from the lining of dung passing through the openings or joints of the 
loose bricks and injuring the plants within the frame, more or !ess accord- 
ing to its rankness, To prevent its doing so, the joints of the bricks above 
the soil inside the frame should be stopped with mortar, leaying the ont- 
side unstopped, which will allow of the heat of the dung passing into the 
wall, heuting the bricks, and heat will be radiated from their surface into 
the atmosphere of the frame without rank steam. If the heat be very 
strong, and from fresh fermenting materials, it may be necessary to stop up 
the crevices on the outside with mortar, to make sure that the rank steam 
is not passing into the frame. If it does so to any extent it will materially 
affect the foliage, and, if very rank, completely destroy the crop. We have 
known walls built of loose bricks, the inside being pointec with mortar, und 
then white-washed, answer very well indeed, and give more heat than when 
the bricks were laid in mortar, 

Rarsine Carnations From Seep (G. R.).—Prepare ordinary seed-pans 
or pots as foliows:—Drain to one-third of their depth with pieces of pot or 
rough cinders, and on this place one-third more of the rougher parts of the 
compost, which should be light turfy loam, that from turves a year old being 
preferable, mixed with one-third of its bulk of well-rotted leaf mould. Fill 
to within half an inch of the rim, and make the sur’ace even. Scatter the 
seeds regularly over the surface, and cover with fine soil sufficiently deep to 
hide them. Water and place in a frame or house with a gentle heat, or 
failing this under the lights of a cold frame, or in a warm situation pro- 
tected from heavy rains. When fairly up remove to acold frame if rvised in 
heat, always keeping the soil moist but not very wet, and when sufficiently 
large to handle pot off singly into small pots, or prick them out in a sheltered 
situation, MKeep shaded for a few days until established, and in September 
plant out 1 foot apart in beds of good rich soil in a sheltered yet open situa- 
tion, They will bloom next year. 

Foster’s Wuitk Srepuinc Grave (A Lady Subscriber),—It is a white 
Grape, but has not a muscit flavour, [rt ripens ina greenhouse about the 
Same time as the Muscadine, and is superior to that variety. When ripe 
the skin of the berries is of a clear amber colour. Its blossoms set freely, 
and the bunches are large and handsome. We know of no reason why it 
Would not inarch on the Black Hamburgh. 

SEEDLING TANGERINE ORANGES (An Oid Subscriber).—Tangerine Oranges 
will come true from seed, and, therefore, grafting will not be required. Of 
course, the seedlings will bloom wi'hout grafting, that being only practised 
to perpetuate varieties. As to the modein whieh the operation is performed, 
see an answer to another correspondent. 

MANAGEMENT oF Burns (J. A. H. S.) —It would not be safe to take your 
bulbs up before the second week in May; if they are then taken up you may 
plant them on the spare border in very lizht sandy soil. As soon us the 
foliage becomes dry take them up and spread them thinly on a sbelf or bench 
ina dry airy shed. Jet them remain there for a few weeks, then pack them 
away in drawers or boxes. Primula, Calceolaria, anu Cineraria, sow at 
once; Camellia, Azalea, &c., pot as soon as they have done flowering, 


Pampas Grass Cuurune—Carnas (H. J. F.).—Weshould think no better 
soil conld be found for ’ampas Grass than yours. The situation is also good. 
The richer you make the soil with well-decomposed manure the better will 
the plants grow. Piant them out atonce. The aspect will suit them well. 
The same soil and situation will suit the Cannas, only they must not be 
planted out before the second week in May, unless they are dry roots; that 
being the case, they may be planted out at once. 


Rose Princess Mary oF CamBripce. (Paul § Son).—It is a beautifal 
flower, colour pale rose, with a bright pink centre; something in tne style 
of Duchess of Sutherland, but a much fuller Rose. If it maintains its 
present character it will be a decided acquisition; and as forced Koses are 
not generally so good as those in the open air, we should imagine that it 
will be even better by-and-by.—D , Deal. 

EVERGREEN Sarups For Byps oN Lawn (Amateur).—The outside beds 
would look very well if planted with dwarf-growing evergreen shrubs. 
You do not say whether your garden is much exposed, or whether itis a 
damp soil or dry. If the subsoil is mist the following would do well:— 
some of the dwarf-growing kinds of Rhododendrons, Leaums, Azaleas, 
Vaccinium, Gaultheria, Epigeea, Andromeda, Menziesia, or Irish Heath, 
Ericas of sorts. Place a few spadefuls of chopped peat or bog around 
each plant as they are putin. Different kinds of Lillums would look well 
if planted amongat them. Herbaceous plauts may aiso be planted with 
advantage. If it is a dry loumy soil and the situation an exposed one, the 
following plants would be most suitable for the beds:—Aucuba japonica 
and some of the newer kind+, such as A. japonica foemina, Berberis, or 
Mahonia aquifolium, Deutzia gracilis, some of the best and most distinct 
kinds of variegated Hollies, Maynolia conspicua, M. purpurea, Pyrus 
japonica, white and scarlet, Skimmia japonica, Spirea callosa, Weigela 
rosea. These may all be kept as small plants by constantly pinching-in 
their tops. Standard Roses would look well planted amongst them, their 
stems would be hidden by the evergreens, the tops would then appear just 
above the evergreens, giving the bed a very pretty appearance. 

Motcuine FLower-BeEpDS—APPLyIna Liquip Manure To Roszs (F, C.). 
—tThe mulching is applied to the surface of the beds after the plants ure put 
out. An inch or so of short manure placed on the surface checks evaporation, 
and, consequently, there is less necessity for watering, it affords food to the 
plants without making them too vigorous, and is not so stimulating as when 
manure is mixed with the soil. Roses, like all plants, do not like strong ap- 
plications of manure water. Itshould be applied weak and ut every alternate 
watering, or once or twice a-week during the growing seasou. We do not 
know of an edging plant raised from seed that will do in the place of 
Lobelia. 

Names or Ruopocrenprons (Gunton Park).—It is R. Faleoneri, one of 
those discovered by Dr. Hooker in the Sikkim-Himalaya, at an elevation of 
10,000 feet above the sea. (Lady ZL. Coles) Yours is R. Windsorii, dis- 
covered by Mr. Booth in the mountains of Bootan, at elevations of from 
7000 to 9000 feet. 

Names ov Pants (De Foix).—1, Pteris aquilina; 2, Cyrtomium fal- 
catum; 8, Nephrolepis tuberosa; 4, Litobrochia vespertilionis; 5, Selagi- 
nella, apparently cesia. (JZ, D.).—Pelargonium radula. (W. JZ.).—Eriea 
(an unnameable scrap) ; Garrya elliptica. (Hskdale).—Hardenbergia mono- 
phylla. (P. §).—Pittosporum undulatum. It is not hardy. (A. W. C.).— 
Plants cannot be named from bulbs alone: we must see the flower. 
(J. K’s. 8.).—Your plants were so carelessly packed that all but one of the 
numbers were loose when they reached us. No. 3 is Gnidia imberbis. Two 
others in flower are Primula denticulata and Pittosporum Tobira. The rest 
not being in flower we cannot undertake to name. (Zucharis).—1, Medi- 
cago orbicularis; 2, Cornus mas. (IW. WV. B. and Leighton B.).—It is 
utterly impossible to name plants from single leaves or scraps of leaves. 
We might guess at dozens of things and be wrong after all. (W. WV.).— 
1, Pulmonaria officinalis; 2, Muscari racemosum; 3, Lamium maculatum; 
4, Leucojum wstivum. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending April 22nd. 


THERMOMETER. [ 
BAROMETER, Rain 
Dare. Air. | Karth. Wind. in GENERAL REMARKS, 
RRP ip art inches, 
Max. Min. Max. | Min. | 1'ft. deep. | 2ft. deep, 
ane 16 30.160 30.030 69 | 46 | 5L 49 N.E. 16 Partially overcast; very fine; rain at night. 
ees 17 29.925 29.860 GY) 45 514 49 S.W. 02 Slight haze; fine; very fine; rain. 
wee 18 29.878 69 | 40 52 49 SW. 02 Densely overcast ; fine; overcast; slight rain. 
woe 19 30.106 64 | 42 53 50 N.E, 00 Hazy; overcast; fine; overcast. 
lurs.20] 30.172 | 30.149 67 | 39 53 50k NE. ‘00. | Very fine throughout. 
Fri, 21 30.133 30.058 76 40 54 51 N.E, 00 Overcast; very fine, with dry air. 
Sat. 22] 30.118 3.078 78 32 55 513 N.E. 00 Very fine; hot and dry air; rather cold at night. 
Mean 30 089 30.023 70.57 | 40.57 52.79 50.00 wae i 0.20 
eS 
Thus we are asked 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 
——— = 
A DAY AT DEVIZES, AND WHATI SAW THERE. 


My visiting acquaintance among friends of like taste to 
myself is on the increase, thanks to “Our Journal,” which 
being a centre in which similar rays meet, also brings the 
rays closer together. This is well; for we fanciers are apt 
to get smiled at by friends in general, thought peculiar, odd, 
eccentric, and we are, like all good things in this world, 
very frequently scattered wide apart: so there is all the 
more reason why we should meet, and at poultry shows we 
do, which is one of their many benefits. But it was not a 
poultry show that brought me to Devizes, but of that pre- 
sently. “When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war ;” and when fancier meets fancier, then comes a plea- 
sant hour or two; we are like freemasons, and we under- 
stand each other’s language. Now the uninitiated vex us, 


Pa 


good-tempered fellows though we be. 
to show our stock, and we hear, “‘ What pretty little birds 
to be sure!”’ Pretty little birds! that all!—birds with so 
many properties and distinct beauties! Oh! how blind is 
ignorance. Or, comes the question, ‘‘ What is that queer- 
looking fowl, if fowl it be, with yellow and feathered legs, 
and odd walk??? “A Brahma cockerel, madam.” ‘ Dear 
T have heard of Bramah locks, but never of Brahma 


me! 

fowls. What do you call that poor little Pigeon with a red 
wart round its eyes, which look inflamed?” ‘That is 
my prize Barb Pigeon.” ‘How funny. I have heard of a 


barb horse before, but never of a Barb Pigeon.’ But a 
truce to such friends, let me now tell of a meeting between 
friends who appreciate, because they understand, the beau- 
tiful birds. Now I had been invited by an excellent judge 
and successful exhibitor of poultry and Pigeons, resident at 
Devizes, to inspect his birds, especially his turn-crown white 
Fantails. I accepted the invitation with pleasure. I had 
never been at Devizes since coaching-days, so scarcely knew 


a 
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where I was, as a new road cut through a hill had been 
made to reach the town from the station; indeed, poor 
*WittsHire Recror”’ might have lost himself (would there 
not have been lamentation at Hilltop Rectory if he had ?); 
but no fear, as my host kindly met me. A corner is turned 
and I am once more in the fine old market-place, and I 
exclaim on viewing that noble space and its surroundings, 
«What a picture of an old county town is Devizes!” There, 
before me, stands the monument to Ruth Pearce of lying 
memory; around are the picturesque houses, here one with 
a fair Grecian front, there steep gables, some red-tiled and 
honeycombed gables, such as Gilbert White noticed in Sus- 
sex; I remember several at Easebourne, that pretty village, 
dear to me, adjoining Cowdray Park, and lying near the 
town of Midhurst. 3 

But [am at my new friend’s house, and soon we visit the 
loft, the best place in which I ever saw Pigeons confined. 
It was the top storey of a very long factory-like building, 
100 feet long by 20 wide, with large windows all round, with 
the sun streaming in—a capital thing for Pigeons, for they 
delight in sunshine. My eye at once fell upon a red-pied 
Powter cock of singularly good shape and fine carriage; and 
soon after upon an old bird, with his crop nice and globular 
as seen from the back. What a fine loft for Powters, for 
they can almost unimpeded take their long sweeping flight, 
Some of them were white, and so owl-like were they that they 
looked as if they by right were the lawful tenants of the old 
building. Now for the Fantails: they were, I am happy to 
say, all white, and very good birds they were. Of the pair 
of turncrowns imported from India, the hen was particularly 
charming. As she fronted me with her slender head and neck 
surrounded by the tail feathers, which formed a rayed erown 
to her head, I own my preference was to the English birds 
without the turn-crown, as the shape of the Fantail’s head 
does notseem to require it; but thereis room for all opinions 
in the world provided they are harmless. On the floor I 
was glad not only to see a good water supply and plenty 
of gravel, but pans for growing green food in. Then 
I examined the nest arrangements, which, to avoid the 
possibility of rats, were near the ceiling, thus also 
causing the birds to take more exercise; also the loft was 
not marred by the presence of any inferior birds, which is 
well, for the best eat only as much as the worst. I trebly 
enjoyed this loft from the evident happiness and health of 
the birds. Round and round we sauntered, I picking out 
my favourites, and admiring, and criticising. 

We descended at last (N.B.—A very long ladder, no gouty 
foot must venture up). Well, just at the bottom were 
strutting about some Black-breasted Red Game fowls, very 
good, and of Fletcher's strain. I am reminded, however, 
that “dinner waits,’ but unlike Mrs. Gilpin I cannot add, 
“and Lam tired.” Now, after dinner it had been arranged 
that I should visit two other lofts and poultry-yards; so we 
cross the market-place and arrive at another fancier’s, where 
I am also very kindly welcomed. ‘I'he Pigeons had been 
kept in so that I might inspect them the better. Ah! I 
know what variety—they are far above me—I hear the merry 
rattling coo of the Tumbler. Surely a chapter might be 
written upon the different cooing of Pigeons, as Mr. Dixon 
wrote a chapter upon the different crowing of cocks. For 
instance: there is the deep coo of the Powter, who plays 
the big drum in the columbarian band, then the Trumpeter, 
then the lively shrill fife of the Barb; but of all cooing com- 
mend me to that of the cheerful Tumbler. My friend’s, a 
friend in every sense, were in breed the right medium be- 
tween the coarse-shaped Roller and the (for flight) too 
delicate Almond, just, in fact, what high-flying ‘l’umblers 
should be—pleasing near at hand from their trim form, and 
charming inthe air. I at once marked out what I considered 
the best pair. ‘‘Ah! [had those from Mr. Brent :” so “Our 
Journal” met me at Devizes. By my wish they are let 
out, and up they go, all save one wise hen, who perhaps will 
lay to-morrow, and whom no pocket-handkerchief waving 
can frighten into the air. Up they go—higher—higher— 
higher. Now they are close together; then one tumbles 
over clean and clever; then they are all falling in the clear 
atmosphere, tying knots charmingly; then all up together. 
While I look. lo! they are all atitagain. Certainly high- 
fiying Tumblers are great sources of pleasure. I never 
could do long without a flight; even among the Grampians 


I had my Tumblers. I suppose I must have some again 
some day. 

Next the fowls. Some are in wooden houses fronted with 
net—White Bantams and Malays. I hear a voice near me 
saying quietly, ‘A certain ‘Winrsurre Rercror”’ calls 
Malays ugly birds.” Oh! what a dig in my poor ribs. 

** Needles and pins, needles and pins, 

When a nan writes his trouble begins.” 
But the stab was given so gently that I winced, but did not 
either scream or faint; the kind look took away the pain, if 
pain there were. Ina back garden I found a troop of some 
twenty Malays, and as they charged past me at a quick 
canter they reminded me of either camels with their necks 
stretched out and long legs, or some irregular cavalry, 
say Bashi-bazouks. “I have been a fancier many years, 
“Wiursurre Recror.’” ‘ May you be many more,” said I; 
“Nature never tires;” and I pointed to the garden and 
greenhouse, and poultry and Pigeons. But I must hurry 
on to see another fancier, for the railway is an awfui despot ; 
time, tide, and trains wait forno man. ‘Get behind me or 
walk,” growls the engine. Further on into the town, and I 
found a dull yard enlivened by Pigeons. Then a look at 
St. John’s Church, with its noble tower, and that roof from 
off which the lead was stripped to mould into bullets when 
the brave little town was besieged by the parliamentarians. 
Being on the divect way between London and the west, 
Wiltshire suffered much in the civil war, and move par- 
ticularly Devizes. I have a peep into the Town Ifall, evi- 
dently of the Georgian cra; indeed, a full-length picture of 
George IIL, and one of his Queen, hang on the walls. In 
the council chamber I noticed a likeness of a former and 
favourite M.P. for the borough, also a picture of the former 
Town Hall, showing, also, the market-place. On the land- 
ing near I noticed on a panel the borough arms, hearing the 
date 1606. But I must hasten. Next, a walk through 
«The Brittox,’’ an odd name for a street, meaning, perhaps, 
“Lavracks;’’ then to another church, St. Mary’s, and a dis- 
tant peep at the eastle, now restored; then home again, 
driven in by the cold, and snow is again falling. The dessert 
is renewed to the amount of one glass of wine to warm us 
after the cold walk. ‘By the way,” said I, “is there time 
for me to take a second look at your Pigeons? I like a 
second look to correct opinions if necessary.” ‘‘ Oh, there 
is time, and I shall be delighted to go up again—only too 
happy.” So we again sought the long loft. and looked at 
and handled several birds; they seemed ol friends, and 1 
never saw better birds, especially the Fantails. A cup of 
tea followed and a poultry chat, in which I had the pleasure 
to agree with my host on most points, and then back to: 
the station. 

Oh! Devizes, I liked you well; I liked your most un- 
manufacturing-district look, I liked your old-world historic! 
appearance, I liked the friends I met there, and some day I. 
hope to go there again. Such, good reader, was my “ day 
at Devizes.’—WuiL?sHIre Rucror. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF POULTRY JUDGES. 

Arrrr the expression of Mr. Beldon’s opinions in your 
Journal of last week, I think it unnecessary to bring forth 
further arguments to induce him to resign. To find that 
he not only disagrees with, but is absolutely ignorant of, a 
rule setting forth one of the principal objects of the Club, 
will, 1 have no doubt, not a little astonish his brother mem- 
bers, especially Mr, Zurhorst, who gave his opinion on the 
subject in so decided a manner a few weeks back. If the 
rule is rescinded, as he appears to think, I am very glad, but 
Tam afraid such is nob tre case. 

Whilst acknowledging that he sells“‘a large quantity of 
poultry,” Mx. Beldon ohjects to the name of dealer, but as 
he buys birds wholesale and sells them retail, 1 do not know 
what else to call him. I know several metances in which 
he has bought up the stocks of retiring exhibitors in a 
single lot, and sold them again in pens or single birds to 
suit purchasers. I have known him for several years, and 
have always looked upon him in that light; and it ig worthy 
of remark that he did not object to the name until he was 
called upon to resign, although it had been published a fall 
month in your Journal, 
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Mr. Beldon is mistaken in supposing that I considered his 
‘showing in his daughter's name an additional reason why 
he should relinquish the office ; the reason why I introduced 
her name was to show that the birds really belonged to Mr. 
Beldon. My additional reason for thinking that he ought 
to resign was, because I did not think that the owner of 
**the most successful yard in the kingdom” should be one 
of the persons to appoint the Judges. Still, when he enters 
his birds in Miss Beldon’s name he commits a breach of the 
rules of every Show at which he exhibits; for do not the 
rules require the entries to be made in the name of the 
proper owner of the birds ? 

Tn conclusion, I confidently hope that Committees will 
eonsider the advice given in my last letter, and appoint the 
Judges themselves, and then the question of Mr. Beldon’s 
resignation or otherwise will be of very little moment, espe- 
cially to—A Looxer-on. 


ROOKS THE CAUSE OF PIGEONS DESERTING 
THEIR HOME. 


In November last I erected an excellent Pigeon-house, 
replete with every comfort and every advantage as to its 
aspect, warmth, size, height from the ground, protection 
from vermin and cats duly considered. In this house I 
placed six pairs of Piseons—well-bred Bald-head Tumblers 
and one pair of beautiful Mottled Trumpeters. After due 
confinement they were all set at liberty, and continued to 
be quite at home all through the winter. They laid, sat, 
and were prospering well, until one fine morning in the 
middle of February one disappeared for two or three days, 
but returned again; soon afterwards two or three birds did 
the same, and at last all the Pizeons during March took 
these freaks into their heads, until my dovecote became 
destitute of all but the Trumpeters. These remained until 
about a week ago; they, too, arenow gone—gone altogether, 
notwithstanding inquiries, offers of reward, &c., so that I 
am convinced they are not within miles of their home. 


I find that Pigeons have a great fear of rooks, and as I | 


have a large rookery not far from the dovecote, there is no 
doubt that when the rooks began to come to their old haunts 
to build the Pigeons were terrified, and at last so much so 
as to leave their home and altogether disappear. The 
absence of birds of prey, as hawks, which might have caused 
the mischief, confirms still more strongly my firm con- 
viction, that if there is a rookery within a quarter of a mile 
of a dovecote the Pigeons within it during the building-time 
of the rooks will mostly, if not all of them, leave their homes ; 
whether they mean to return remains still unproved to— 
CHANTICLEER. 


DUBLIN SPRING POULTRY SHOW. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

THE above Show was held in Kildare Street, Dublin, on 
Tuesday the 18th inst. and three following days; and though 
the weather was most unfavourable there was a numerous 
attendance of visitors. We were pleased to see so much 
improvement in the different breeds. Dorkings headed the 
list, and among them were some very good specimens. 
There was a splendid pen of Silver-Grey chickens, the pro- 
perty of R. W. Boyle, Esq., which we have no hesitation in 
saying it would be very difficult to beat at any show. In 
Spanish ‘twenty-seven pens competed; the third-prize pen 
of old birds contained two hens that left the others far in 
the shade. In Spanish chickens we have seldom seen sc 
good a pen as that which obtained the first prize. In 
Brahmas Mr. Boyle carried all before him, and we never 
saw better. In Cochins F. W. Zurhorst, Esq.,-had it all his 
own way, and they left nothing to be desired. The first 
prize went to Whites, the second to Silver Cinnamons 3 and 
if we may be allowed a remark, the prizes should have been 
reversed. The Cinnamon cock was a wonderfully good bird. 
Game were only poorly represented. In Polish, White-crested 
birds were successful. In Hamburghs there was no merit, 
There was no class for Bantams. Mr. Zurhorst showed a 
nice pen of Créve-Ceurs. 

The prize pen of young Turkeys was very fine. The first- 
prize pen of Aylesbury Ducks was really good, having splen- 


did bills, and being very fine. In Rouens there were some 
good birds, Mr. Boyle’s being remarkably good. The first- 
prize drake was the finest we have seen forsome time. In 
Geese Toulouse carried off all the prizes. Mr. Dawson, of 
Hopton Mirfield, exhibited a beautiful pair of Egyptian 
Geese, which were commended. Mr. Boyle’s first-prize 
gander weighed 30 lbs. The pens used were Turner’s, of 
Sheffield, and they gave every satisfaction. The following 
is a list of the awards :-— 


Dorxines (Silver Grey).—First, Second, and Third, C. P. Leslie. Chickens 
—First, R. W. Boyle, Dundrum. Second, K. P. Williams, Dublin. Third, 
C.P Leslie 

Dorxkincs (Coloured),—First, R. P. Williams. Second, R. W- Boyle. 

SpanisnH —First, A. Comyns. Second, Miss De C. Drevar. Third, R. W. 
Boyle. Highly Commended, De C. Drevar. Chickens.—First, R. W. Boyle. 
Second and ‘Third, A. Comyns. Commended, W. Perrin; R. P. Williams. 

BRanma Poorra.—First, Second, and Third, R. W. Boyle. Chickens.— 
First. Second and Third, &. W. Boyle. 

CocHins.—First, Second. and Third, F. W. Zurhorst. Chickens.—¥irst, 
Second, and Third, F. W. Zurhorst. 

Gams —Prize, C. H. Peacock. Chickens.—First, Miss Langtry. Second, 
C. H. Peacock. 

Po.anus.—First and Second, Miss De C. Drevar. 
R. P. Wiliams. 

HamBureu (Penc'lled).—First and Second, Mrs, Kemmis. 

Hamporea (Spangled).—First, R. P. Williams. Second, C. H. Cooper. 

Crivr-( @urs.— Prize, ©. W. Zurhorst. 

Tun Kxeys.—Prize, R. W. Boyle. 

GrEsE —First, Second, and Third, R. W. Boyle. Commended, W. Daw= 
son, Hopton, Mirfield. 

Ducks ‘Ayleshury).—First, R. W. Boyle. Second, R. P. Williams. Highly 
Commended, A, Warburton. 

Decks (Rouen).—First and Second, R. W. Boyle. 
R. P. Williams. 


Mr. Stanton, of Dublin, officiated as Judge. 


Highly Commended, 


Highly Commended 


STORIFYING—INFLUENCE OF SEASONS ON 
THE PRODUCTION OF SWARMS. 


I Bee to return my thanks to “A RenrREWwSsHIRE BEE- 
KEPPER,” for his friendly comments upon my storifying pro- 


| ceedings last summer, and hope that his observations may 


prove serviceable both to myself and others. Ihave been 
long aware that bees will gladly avail themselves of accom- 
modation afforded in the shape of a nadir; but have also 
feared that such accommodation would, if offered to a 
supered hive, divert their attention from the super, Perhaps 
‘(\ RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER”’ will kindly detail his 
mode of procedure in a future Number of your Journal. 

As long as I had English bees to deal with, I found a 
single super was almost always sufficient to prevent the 
issue of a swarm; but with Italian bees, both storified hives 
and also first swarms have almost invariably sent out 
swarms, though the latter have always been nadired, and 
sometimes supered into the bargain. 

Observation has convinced me that the fecundity of the 
queen beeis much greater than has been generally supposed, 
and that the population of a hive is frequently much re- 
stricted from want of proper accommodation. Dr. Bevan 
says wet seasons are generally productive of swarms, and 
dry ones of honey; but last summer demonstrated that 
dry seasons may be productive of swarms, if they also prove 
unproductive of honey. My three first swarms last season 
were—May 15, anaturalswarm; May 16, an artificial swarm; 
and May 18, an artificial swarm. ‘These all progressed very 
well for about a fortnight, collecting honey from the’apple 
trees and sycamores (which were covered with a great pro- 
fusion of blossoms), so that the hives were nearly filled with 
comb by the end of May, and contained a good deal of sealed 
honey. June was excessively dry, and upon examining the 
swarms at the end of the month I found all the combs almost 
full of brood, with very little honey, nearly every available 
eell containing either sealed or unsealed brood. The hives 
were all nadired and were full-sized Woodbury-bar, or bar 
and frame-hives. 

All these swarms sent out swarms in spite of nadirs; and 
one of them did so although it was both supered and 
nadired, atter all the royal cells had been once excised. This 
hive after the return of its swarm worked very vigorously, 
and continued in pretty brisk action after all the sther hives 
had almost ceased to work. I believe they were gathering 
honey from honeydew. They yielded 8 or 9 lbs. of very 
fine-flavoured honey from a shallow super, but it was dark- 
coloured although stored in virgin comb. The bulk of the 
honey I obtained was very much lighter in co!our.—J. H. B. 
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HIVES AFFECTED BY DAMP. 


My bees live on the north-east coast ot Norfolk in flat- 
topped straw hives, placed on a sheltered little lawn sur- 
rounded by tall trees, though not overhung by them. The 
stands are 18 inches from the ground. Last summer I took 
but little honey. Only two hives out of six swarmed; I pre- 
vented the others swarming. In September and October I 
fed all with barley-sugar, and placed glasses on the top to 
avoid damp. When they were weighed, in the beginning of 
winter, the eight hives each weighed from 20 to 81 lbs., boards 
and hives. When I examined my hives in the beginning of 
February I found some hives with only a few bees, some 
empty, only one at all strong. Only two have been saved, 
and all the hives but the strong one were damp and mouldy ; 
some were well supplied with honey and pollen. How am I 
to account for damp destroying so many, and yet one hive 
not being in the least damp, though placed with the others, 
and treated exactly like them? Is the sea coast a bad place 
for bees? Should I cover my hives with anycement? How 
can I further guard against damp? ‘These bees came from 
a village eight miles from London, where I had excellent 
success, and I hardly ever lost a hive in winter; but since the 
change to Norfolk the bees have degenerated.—M. H. M. 


[The mischief you describe appears to have arisen from 
internal moisture, probably aggravated, if not entirely pro- 
duced by, the means intended to obviate it. If the flat tops 
of your hives are made of wood it will go far to explain the 
mystery ; if not we should be disposed to refer it to con- 
densed moisture running from the glass into tie interior of 
the hives. When glasses are applied in this manner during 
the winter they should stand either in feeding pans or in 
circular metallic troughs, specially adapted to the purpose; 
but, in the case of hives made entirely of straw, we believe 
them to be quite unnecessary. That one hive should escape 
uninjured under exactly similar circumstances is not at all 
unusual, just as one member of a family frequently remains 
healthy when all, or nearly all, the rest are stricken down by 
disease. The sea coast may not be so favourable a locality 
for bees as your former residence, but we see no reason why 
they should not prosper, although not, perhaps, to so great 
an extent. | 


RANCIDITY OF BUTTER. 


I wAvE no doubt that the bad flavour of “ Cocutn’s” 
butter was caused by decayed vegetable matter of some kind. 
Some years ago the butter produced on a neighbouring farm 
was found to be of bad quality in consequence, it was said, 
of the cows being out of condition. It being autumn and 
severe weather setting it, the cows were housed for about 
ten days, and the next churning was of the usual good 
quality. A few days of fine weather coming on the cows 
were again turned out to grass. The butter was again of 
an unpleasant flavour; the cause of the bad flavour was then 
thought to be the cows eating grass that was in a state of 
decomposition, as it oftenis after frost or severe weather. 
It could not be from the cows eating tree leaves of any kind, 
as the fences round the field were all stone walls, and there 
was not a tree within two hundred yards of the field except 
one small tree with a stem about 2 inches in diameter. 
Butter and milk will be found to have a bad flavour if the 
cows are allowed to eat decayed vegetable matter of any 
kind. I havesecen a cowkeeper who was noted for good milk, 
cut up his turnips by hand, and in doing so cut off every 
piece that was decayed. Decayed garden refuse of any kind 
eaten by cows will cause the butter to be bad, especially if 
there be any onions in it. A farm labourer in cleaning up 
his master’s garden wheeled into the farmyard a barrow- 
load of onions, the milch cowsate them all up, the result was 
butter not fit to eat. Cows will often give bad butter if fed 
on hay and grass. An old farmer now deceased would never 
allow his cows to eat grass and hay both on one day. All 
kinds of horned cattle will often suffer from indigestion, and 
be swollen almost to bursting, if allowed to eat decayed 
vegetable matter. A simple remedy in such cases is a 
handfal of common galt dissolved in warm water, and given 
to the cow or otheranimal. Turnips and hay will produce 
bad butter. I have not, like your correspondent “T, G.,” 

angled in the Washbourn, but I know that in the lower 


parts of Wharfedale, when cows are fed on turnips, straw 
is given to lessen the taste of the turnips. The taste is 
always bad when the cows feed on hay and turnips, A 
farmer who often milks upwards of twenty cows, assures me 
that his butter is always bad when the cows are fed with 
locust beans, so bad that he has given up churning. 

Thold an opinion that ergoted grasses will give a bad 
flavour to milk or butter. The last year produced ergot 
(Spermoedia clayus, Fries) in abundance, and of large size; on 
roots of Lolium perenne (perennial rye grass) I picked 
spurs nearly an inch long. In districts where ergot abounds 
there will always be a great number of barren cattle. I am 
informed on good authority, that a cattle breeder for ex- 
hibition last year lost £300 from abortions caused by his 
cows eating ergoted grasses. Will some one of your scien- 
tific readers of Tum JourNAL or HorticunrurRs, have the 
kindness to tell us the best way to get rid of this pest to 
agriculture? Drainage is not always a sure remedy, as I 
find it growing in well drained land.—Rosr,. Smrru, Dews- 
bury. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Ececs Fartine To Marcu (S H.).—We should be more disposed to attri- 
bute the failure of the eggs to the unkind weather we have had than to any 
other c.use. Thousands of eggs have fatled from being frost-bitten, Try a 
sitting of those laid since the change of weather. Test them at the end of 
a week, and if they have no lite in them procure another cock. 


Fow t's Neck Sweturne (W. B. D. A.).—Such swellings as you mention 
are more common among Spunish than any other breed. They should be 
taken out when they first appear. When they hardon they become full of 
cheesy matter, and peryade the whole system. It is a bad case. 


Cuickens Dyine 1n Hatcutne (D2. 0.)—We have no doubt your chickens 
die in the sheil trom the eggs being tuo dry, Fora week before ha-ching 
they should be wetted every morning, or at any time when the hen is off 
the nest. Failing this assistance the inner membrane of the egg becomes 
as hard, tough, and brown asIncian rubber. Few chickens can get through 
it. When the hen is off dip your hand in water and wring it over the egg 
freely. 


Dorkine’s Face Swouen (Old Ealing).—It may be only « cold, but the 
swelling you mention is like the beginning of roup. Wush the swollen 
part with cold water and yinegar, Give castor oil, a table-spoonful ata 
lime, and feed on bread and ale. It is disputed whether it is contagious or 
not. It isso, undoubtedly, tosickly biras, but hea thy ones seem to meet it 
with impunity, if it is the only bird affected and not very valuable, put 
her away. 


Preservinc Ecos (W, T.).—We keep eggs fur months in very good 
condition, even for the break‘ast table, by putting them in wetted lime in 
a common bread-pan, alternate luyers of lime and eggs. They will keep 
for a long time if they are covered with butter as soon as they are laid. 


Repuspeine a GaMeE Cock (O!/d Subscriber).—You run no risk whatever 
in reduboing the cock, Use a pair ot very sharp clipping scissors, and cut 
from front to back, as close as possible, without laying the skull bare. 

Fow s DisorpEReED (Reigate),—There is no reason why your fowls should 
be sick so far us we can judye, unless they are overfed. ‘Scraps from the 
kitchen”? is a wide term, and may easily mean more food than is good for 
them. Keep them for a few days on meal mixed with milk, and feed 
spuringiy. 

Som or Fowt-yarp (P. W. R.).—You will find the smell disappear. 
Sprinkle charcoul powder over the surface, keep it well raked, and you may 
bury some pieces of lime an inch or two below if. 

Eoo-passAce Prorrupine (2. B, P.) —lt ts more than probable the 
pullets have not laid till now. ‘Lhe first egg, and sometimes up to the third 
and fourth eggs are luid with difficulty, often causing bleeding and pro- 
trusion of the egg-passage. The other hens are attracted by it, and pick 
and pull it; hence death. If there be uny difficulty after the first, the 
cuuse is internal fever, and the cure, moderate feeding und plenty of green 
food, lettuce if possible. AJl difficulty in laying is prevented if the fowl 
can be watched, and tue egg passage thoroughly lubricated with a feather 
dipped in oil. Itis no disease, 

GOLDEN-PENCILLED HamBurous (Lamburgh).—Tho ordinary food for 
otber chickens is that which Hamburghs require, bowled eggs, bread and 
milk, bruised wheat, (able scraps, fat and skin chopped fine; curd. Chickens 
require beer when they ure hatched very early in the year, or when the 
cold is severe; ulso during strony easterly winds. They prefer beer at all 
times, but they do not always want it, When «comb turns black, it is from 
stoppage in the crop or elsewhere, or from eating poisonous or poisoned 
food. Give a table-spoontul of castor oil every other day fora week, The 
birds ¢.nnot be in health with a black comb. 

Banvam Layine sort Eaas (Ad A. Z. S.).—The secretions are at fault, 
und the desire to eat the eggs shows a disordered state. Give a table- 
spoonful of custor oil twice, at twenty-four hours’ interval. Put some false 
eggs—very hard ones—in her neat. If you find she strains in laying dip a 
wing-feuther in .oil, and lubricate the egg passage with it. This will 
remedy all. 

Toutouse Geren (L. 0, A Subscriber).—Toulouse Geeso are marvellous 
layers, but we consider them non-sitters. Yours has laid fifty-three eggs, 
but one of ours hus Jaid above sixty eggs, and seems inclined to keep on. 

ARRIVAL OF THE NIGHTINGALE AND Cuckoo (Bishopstoke).—The Nightin- 
gale precedes the Cuckoo, In the south of Englund the former arrives in 
the first half of Mareh, but the Cuckoo not until alter the middle of April. 
‘The dates of arrival vary a few days in eich year, 

‘TRAcHING BuLL¥incuks vo Pirg (John Farr).—Look ont for some nests 
next month, when the young ones are ten days or a fortnight old, take 
them and bring them up by hand, put thein into a covered basket, and after 
each meal play or whistle the tune over to them which you wish them to 
learn, Continue the same for five or six months.—B, P, B. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day hveni Rain in | +, | Clock | 
of ge Temperature Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's Day of 
“ie geal BEE bs) 1800 near London. Taree Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age Bite | Year, 
Day. Night. | Mean. | Days. m. h.} m. h.| m h.| m. bh. m. 8 | 
2 Tu Oak and Vine foliate. 62. 39.1 50.3 13 B2af4| 22af7 | 58 10| 52 0 »)) 3°10 | 122 
3 | W Horse Chestnut flowers. 61.8 40.2 51.0 17 30 4/24 71] after. | 21 1 5 Sya7)) 123 
4 Ta Medlar flowers. 62.4 38.4 50.4 13 28 4/25 7 5 1/46 1 9 3 23 124 
5 F Pheasant lays. 62.5 39.0 50.2 20 PASC: 1 Air ak Way pte Jal ia a4 10 3 28). 125 
6 tS) Mountain Ash flowers. 61.3 38.9 50.1 14 2 A 28) ot OW Si S20 iL 3 33 126 
7 | Sun | 3 Sunpay arrer Easter. 59.1 40.0 49.5 16 23° 41930 '°7 | 13) 4:54 2 12 3 38) 127 
8 M Laburnum flowers, 58.9 39.0 48.9 16 BLE B82) TADLDS 15 hela 23 13 3 42 128 


| 
| | 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 61.22, and its night 


temperature 39.2, 
1,26 inch. 


ROCKWORK. 


Nature is of two kinds; 
the one with, and the other 
without water. Hach is 
furnished with appropri- 
ate plants, but the best 
examples are where the 
rocky views are accom- 
panied with water. 
Though water is very 
acceptable, and in many 
ways desirable in forming 
rockwork, yet it is often 
introduced without any absolute necessity, for the absence 
of water does not constitute a deficiency in rockwork, 
some of the most picturesque forms of this occurring 
on mountains, where it is mostly clothed with plants. 
On the other hand, rockwork accompanied by water is | 
the more beautiful; but good rockwork may be formed 
without water, yet water is materially improved by a 
judicious accompaniment of rockwork. It is, however, 
absurd to form rockwork on the margin of water and 
occupy the cultivable portion with plants that grow on 
lofty, dry hills, as is too often the case. Pope says, 
«The principles of landscape gardening consist of—first, 
the study and display of natural beauties; second, 
the concealment of defects; third, never to lose sight 
of common sense.” Marshall cuts it short and em- 
bodies it all in three words, “nature, taste, and utility.” 
Loudon admits or advocates two principles, one of 
“design or relative beauty,” and “imitation or natural 
beauty,” both very distinct, and the one perfectly in- 
consistent with the other. This is precisely the case 
with rockwork in gardens. There is no principle in 
general, but a mixture of tastes that do not comprise 
the rules contained in ‘“‘the unity of the whole and the 


connection of the parts.” I have no liking for little 
rills, diminutive rocks, and tiny lakes, for above every- 
thing this rule should be observed, ‘‘never to attempt 
more than can be carried out upon a scale suficiently 
large to have a natural effect.’ Placing a variety of 
features ina small space so as to prevent any semblance of 
utility, there being no natural beauty and no concealment 
of defects, may add to the intricacy, but as a work of art 
itis contemptible. It is not meant that no rock should 
be smaller than that of Gibralter, no lake less than Win- 
dermere, nor any stream smaller than the Danube; but 
rockwork is not to be formed by upsetting a cartload of 
stones here, there, or anywhere, nor a pond made that 
would hardly afford swimming-room for a pair of water- 
fowl, or a rivulet for the purpose of putting over it a 
rustic bridge. The greatest oversight of the present 
age is the crowding of many features where there is only 


space to exhibit afew to advantage. Every feature should 

be such that a man of taste would have to “look up” at 

it, for if he does not do this he will “look down” upon it. 
No, 214.—Vou. VIII, New SERIES. 


The greatest heat was 84° on the 6th, 1862; and the lowest cold, 20°, on the 2nd, 1855. The greatest fall of rain was 


Rockwork to appear in all its grandeur should be bold, 
rough, and extensive. It should form a feature in the 
distance, have a bold outline, have broad and flat ledges, 
fissures deep and shallow for the growth of plants—in 
fact, haye the appearance of a rock, at one time solid, 
but broken into fragments by storms or time. Diminu- 
tive rockwork does not show what it is meant for, and 
nothing is more paltry than a mound of earth covered 
with a few stones for the sake of growing a small num- 
ber of plants, though it may answer that purpose as 
well as if the rock were 100 feet high. Itis better to 
see a large rock split into few parts and not far asunder 
than to make up a rockery of small stones or a hun- 
dred fragments. Large plants on large stones or pieces 
of rock are natural; the plants on or amongst small 
stones are not only at variance with the character of the 
rock itself, but look too artificial. Small plants on a 
small rockery do not mend the matter, for however 
small, they look far too large for the places assigned them, 
whilst they failto hide the deception. The greatest fault 
of most artificial rockwork is, that it is made on too 
small a scale, affording no feature at a distance, and when 
you come upon it it can be looked down upon and over 
instead of the observer having to look up to it, unless, 
indeed, it be a series of nooks, arches, and counterparts 
of ruins that give an appearance of an old building, 
where the Ivy may love to cling, but the Alpines be out 
of place, and too large for their stations. In some other 
cases rockeries can only be compared to a cartload of 
stones emptied ina heap. True it is, that a rock of two 
stones, or even bricks, or clinkers, will grow a plant as 
well as if it were as high as a mountain; but in landscape 
gardening a rock should never be so low as to permit ot 
a view over it. Rockwork, however, is not necessarily a 
part of landscape gardening, and unless a necessity ap- 
pear for its introduction, and unless it be judiciously 
placed and managed, and of a respectable size and eleva- 
tion, it would be far better left out. 

The reasons for desiring rockwork are—first, a wish to 
grow rock plants ; second, materials for the formation of 
rockwork which would be in the way were they not so 
appropriated ; third, a large broken mound or hillside that 
is every way a defect, which being conyerted into rocks 
would form a pleasing feature; fourth, the presence of a 
deep ravine which it is desirable to retain; fifth, excava- 
tions, as old gravel-pits, quarries, &c., not easily filled up; 
and, lastly, a wish for alpine scenery. With these the 
temptation to construct rockwork is great, and it is still 
greater if there is water near. The evils are —first, same- 
ness and diminutiveness, which destroy the effect of the 
picture and the rock-like appearance ; second. regularity 
of outline or smoothness, which is destructive of grandeur; 
third, selecting an unsuitable situation; fourth, con- 
structing rockwork without attending to the surrounding 
scenery. 

Perhaps the best field for the study of natural rockwork 
in Derbyshire and Devonshire, where there are some 
magnificent examples. We may find rocks of all sizes in 

No. 866.—VoL. XXXIIJ., OLD SERIEs, 
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these and many other parts of the kingdom. Wales, for 
instance, abounds in them, and so do Scotland and the 
Isle of Wight, but we nowhere find an assemblage of small 
stones piled one upon the other, like by far the largest pro- 
portion of the rockwork of modern gardens. 

As regards the desire of growing rock plants, there is 
no objection to them, provided the roekwork is not made 
so as to be destructive to some other feature. To form a 
rock on a level piece of ground is simply ridiculous—it can 
neyer appear natural; but it may be made to appear so by 
excavating a hollow to be filled with water, and throwing the 
soil taken out into a mound of irregular form, building a part 
with rock quite steep, another flat, with large pieces of rock 
east here and there as if by accident rather than design, 
some on their ends, others on their sides, some forming a 
natural arch, some leaning and about to fall, and all uniting to 
form arough bold scene. In forming the rockwork care must 
be taken that the earth is solid beneath and the ereyvices, also, 
filled with soil where it is desirable to introduce plants; but 
cover the stones as little as possible, otherwise the rocky 
character will be destroyed, and the rockwork will present the 
appearance of a mound covered with stones. It should be ele- 
vated,and so much soas not to be looked down upon. If water 
is introduced it may come trickling down from a fissure in the 
rock, drip over stones, and fall over some placed perpendicu- 
larly into the pool or lake beneath, and here it is desirable to 
haye the rockwork in the shade so that it may be accom- 
panied by Ferns and plants that delight in shade and mois- 
ture. The pool itself may be surrounded with grass or lawn, 
or have a rocky edge where the smaller aquatics may be 
grown. Instead of dripping from the rock into the pool 
beneath, the water may be conveyed through a rocky passage 
or channel strewed with stones, and planted with plants that 
thrive in shallow water, or grow in moist ground. It may 
lose itself in a fissure of the rock, appearing again at another 
point. It may again find its way intoa hollow and there 
form a lake, and there may be a rocky path near the lake 
with a rock rising abruptly from it, or the water may wash 
the base of the rock, the latter rising from three sides and 
forming a sort of amphitheatre, the summit of the rock 
being bold and rugged, and the plants in the fissures and 
on the ledges in large clumps; shrubs, and even trees being 
introduced in order to give the effect at a distance which 
small plants have close at hand. 

Rockwork may also be formed by sinking a path, throw- 
ing the soil into irregular mounds, and forming arches in 
some perpendicular part where the walk rapidly descends 
or ascends, so as to appear as if the stones forming the arch 
had fallen from the heights, and being thrown upon each 
other formed the arch accidentally. This kind of rockwork 
may be made very pleasing, only do not use too many and 
too small stones in its construction. Perhaps the best 
example of this kind is in the KRegent’s Park gardens, where 
the passes with their rocky sides and the rocky arches have 
but one fault, and that is they are too small, though happily 
contrived in other respects. 

As to the other points, the second is simply a repetition 
of the first, except insomuch as it is a conversion of ma- 
terials rather than providing a receptacle for plants. ‘I'he 
third is easily remedied, providing irregularity of outline, 
boldness of feature, and avoiding all appearance of same- 
ness are kept in view. ‘I'he sides may be rocks and the 
summit a grassy slope, or clothed with nobler verdure, and 
the rock may appear again above that, which is perfectly 
natural, for in mountainous places rocks protrude half-way, 
and appear in patches here and there up the whole face of 
the mountain. Iourth, a deep ravine or valley may be much 
improved by converting the rougher parts into rockwork, 
and clothing the less steep; in some places having rock 
on both sides as if the ravine had been created by a seve- 
rance of the earth, and taking advantage of a projection to 
introduce a rocky crag, which may be backed up with shrubs 
not with a view to hide anything beyond, for that is bad, 
but to give the idea that the earth had been rent and the 
part on the one side severed from that on the other, which 
should be clothed in like manner, leaving the rock promi- 
nently in view. The ruin of a building appearing as if 
demolished in the general convulsion, may be introduced 
with great effect. ‘I'he paths should not be marked, though 
they may be introduced to u certain extent to afford access 


to the different parts, but they should be of the rudest kind 
and appear as neglected as possible. If dressed walks are 
made, one taking a circuit of the whole and permitting of the 
principal features being seen only once, or if twice from a dif- 
terent point of view, will be sufficient, and this walk should be 
concealed as much as possible. If it were possible to bound 
the view by high rocks, crowning them with hanging woods 
would have a fine effect, unless a stream passed through the 
ravine, when the high rocks with overhanging woods should 
not bound the view, but be situated on one side of the stream 
washing the base of the rocks, so as to afford a clear view of 
the open country, the stream widening as it passed through 
green meads and groves. ‘This will be the open end of the 
ravine, or the view from it. If there is no stream the view 
may likewise be open, though bounded by some object in the 
distance, or the view will be barren-looking. The view in 
or up the ravine should be different. It may consist of a 
high rock having a cascade in the centre, with a richly- 
wooded background, or the ravine may lose itself at the 
foot of a mountain, partly wooded, with here and there a 
piece of rock projecting. If a stream) pass through the 
ravine or rocky glen it will be considerably improved by 
placing rough stones in parts, and introducing rocks to 
divert the course of the stream should it run straight. 

For forming caves and subterranean passages great fa- 
cilities ave afforded by quarries and gravel-pits. The sides 
should be broken down to what we may term a sloping crag 
in one part, leaving a perpendicular wall in another, just as 
it may contribute to the general efect. The crags should 
be bold, with here and there broad shelves and deep fissures. 
Some parts should appear as mounds of earth clothed, how- 
ever, with shrubs and dense foliage, and grassy slopes may 
be introduced to relieve the crags and connect the rocks 
with the wooded parts. ‘The shady and moist places are 
peculiarly well adapted for Ferns. Form the whole so that 
there may be no blemishes to be hidden by planting. Avoid 
ruins—at least, do not form them of unhewn stones, and do 
not throw arches to caverns with hewn stones, or even place 
rough stones one upon the other systematically, but tumble 
them together; let the crags, interstices, and ledges appear 
real; above all, let the character be that of a rock—distinct 
and varied, bold and rugged, no even surface, but uneven ; 
the whole forming a pleasing and noble object. 

Lastly, Alpine scenery. ‘his is too much to attempt un- 
less the ground favour such a disposition. In level ground 
it cannot be produced without great labour and expense, and 
it is better to let it alone. The examples which we find in 
many nurseries and public gardens are not worth copying, 
nor is anything to be learned from them except the evils 
to be avoided. Imagine a stream running through rocks 
rising from the water to a height of only a few feet, with 
Heaths, so rarely found as rock plants, on the margin of the 
water; and find me a lake not cut in two by a rustic bridge, 
serving only to spoil an otherwise fine sheet of water. 
Heaps of stones piled one on the other on leyel ground in 
front of mansions, on lawns, in pleasure grounds, or parks, 
are not necessarily rockwork. If a rock is wanted, copy 
nature. ‘There rocks are of all sizes and forms, but not in 
the middle of grass fields. Further, note a fountain in the 
centre of a garden, truly a work of art, surrounded by rock- 
work, and form your own opinion as to whether they are 
not two very distinct and incongruous objects, the one 
belonging to the polished or gardenesque, and the other 
to the picturesque or natural. Wherever a rockery is at- 
tempted, it should be screened from the rest of the ground 
by well-disposed shrubberies, so as to give that rockwork 
a distinct character, forming a pleasing contrast to the 
more regular portion of the grounds. ‘Though barren rocks 
appear in nature, or plain rocks with but one or two kinds 
of plants to adorn them, yet we are not bound to imitate 
these, but rather to bring together many beauties of natural 
rockwork in one place, and hardy plants from all parts of 
the world, in order to secure diversity and the best general 
effect, that some parts may be admired for their richness in 
plants, others on account of the rocks.—G. Appny, 


Vuarrantu FLANNEL.—Those of your readers who take an 
interest inthe manufactureof vegetable flannel from the Pinus 
sylvestris, may like to have the information that since about 
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1860 there are two establishments near Breslau, in one of 
which Pine leaves are converted into wool, while in the 
other, for invalids, the waters used in the manufacture of 
Pine wool are employed as curative agents. The process for 
converting the Pine needles into wool was discovered by Mr. 
Pannewitz. In the hospitals, penitentiaries, and barracks of 
Vienna and Breslau, blankets made from that material are 
now exclusively used. One of their chief advantages is that 
no kind of vermin will lodge in them. The material is also 
used as stuffing, closely resembles horse-hair, and is only one- 
third its cost. When spun and woven, the thread resembles 
that of hemp, and is made into jackets, spencers, drawers, 
and stockings, flannel and twill for shirts, coverlets, body 
and chest warmers, and knitting-yarn. They keep the body 
warm without heating, and are very durable. The factories 
are lighted with gas made from the refuse of the above 
manutactures.—C. W. H.—(Atheneum.) 


ON THE UTILISATION OF NIGHT SOIL 
APART FROM SEWAGE. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


Bor I am losing sight of the pamphlet. Mr. Wilmot, at 
page G, refers to two others written by the Rev. Henry 
Moule, entitled ‘‘ Health and Wealth,” and “ Manure for the 
Million.” Ihave never seen them, but they first drew Mr. 
Wilmot’s attention to the subject, but, unfortunately, 
machinery was suggested, which, let me add, for the million, 
would be likely to prove a failure, yet as to the objection as 
to the difficulty of procuring dry earth, I think that would 
he easily overcome. The habit of the cat and some other 
animals is happily adverted to to prove that we cannot err 
in copying nature, and that where there is a will the poor 
dumb creatures point out tousaway. ‘Then follow some 
remarks by Mr. Wilmot against sewage, which I hope he 
atones for at page 9, where he says, “I am now only 
speaking of the million, and do not propose to interfere 
with the higher classes in private houses, comparatively 
small in number, who may still wish to employ water as an 
agent until they can be satisfied it may be dispensed with.” 
and he owns the difficulties of anticipation in these matters 
to exceed those of reality. Returning to the dry ashes 
again an appeal is made to medical men, and then the 
example of the Chinese is quoted, and some most sensible 
remarks are made upon the barracks of European soldiers 
in India. I cannot pass over a paragraph at page 12, for 
the advice is most valuable :— 

_ “The system I advocate, as applied to country villages, 
is most simple in operation, as may be seen in some houses 
in the village near to which I reside in Derbyshire; but 
supposing other villages to be unwilling or unable at once 
to adopt it, much may be readily done in the abatement of 
nuisances. We will suppose a privy or cesspool to have 
become offensive, this is caused by water from some channel 
or another haying got into it in undue proportions. First 
stop this channel, and then apply a few barrowfuls, or a 
cartload or two, of ashes or dry earth, and the whole can be 
removed and utilised at once without danger; and if, in 
fnture, the owners of the vault and privy would prevent 
water getting into it, and throw daily into it, or even 
weekly, the dust and ashes obtained from their houses, they 
would soon have a store of valuable manure for the garden. 
The system might also be employed most advantageously 
in small farms, and more so even in large ones. 

“We will suppose the small farmer to have no spare shed 
under which he could place his manure heap, but he might 
possibly have a spare stall, cow or horse, or he might erect 
a thatched shed. In this let him place daily the contribu- 
tions of his cows, horses, and pigs, together or separately, 
under cover, and daily place over them the dust obtained 
from his house, or his cinders or dry road scrapings, 
or whatever of dry road soil his farm affords, and in a few 
months. he would have a collection of valuable manure 
exceeding in quantity anything he had before anticipated, 
and his straw would be all saved for chopping up; of 
course the large farmer might make more extensive and 
beneficial arrangements on the same principle. I was lately 
discussing this subject with a clersyman, who told me that 
he had for years placed the riddled dust of his ashes in a 


corner of his yard,,without cover, day by day, and had 
poured on it daily all the slops of his house, and soapsuds, 
dish-washings, &c., and his gardener and farming man had 
been most willing to use the heap up in his garden and 
farm, especially when mixed with other composts, but he 
told me he had remarked that in rainy weather the heap 
became offensive. This only showed the simple necessity of 
a shed or cover for his heap.” 

In following paragraphs the futility of using vegetable 
substances—such as sawdust, which will not deodorise, and 
cinders, which will, but did not, from careless superintend- 
ance—are pointed out, also where earth-closets would prove 
peculiarly suitable; and in a few closing lines Mr. Wilmot 
allows a strong bias against sewage once more to appear, 
and in this respect I beg to differ with him. When town 
sewage is allowed to run into our rivers, then I grant him 
it is in opposition to the laws of economy and nature. 
Nevertheless, in a sanitary point of view, the prohibition of 
cesspools and the free use of water in towns are conducive to 
health, and so soon as we can convince people that sewage 
is a valuable manure, and that 80,000 gallons of liquid can 
be pumped by steam power 100 feet high at a cost of 1s., 
the whole difficulty will vanish, and by-and-by local autho- 
rities will only be too likely to become embarassed with 
applications for the sewage. It is not merely as it relates 
to waterclosets, but there is the chamber-ley, soapsuds, and 
so many other manurial ingredients held in suspension in 
the house sewage of the upper and middle-class residences 
in the country, and of factories, barracks, workhouses, and 
prisons, that it ever must be a great saving to conduct it to 
the land by its own gravity in a liquid state, and it seems 
to me that there is no choice in the matter as regards towns 
from the increasing use of waterclosets. In towns, too, the 
inhabitants could never be supposed to become interested 
in the earthing-over process in a cultural point of view; 
besides, conveyed at once upon the land no deodorisation 
would be required. The ground is the only perfect deodo- 
riser, naturally operating very rapidly in purifying the 
sewage, for the manurial matters held in suspension are at 
once abstracted as it filtrates through the soil. I find 
that almost as soon as it is applied to this garden all smell 
disappears; and is not this in point of fact performing arti- 
ficially and at once what in the dry-manure system has to 
be done naturally by the rain? We have had both systems 
at work here for years to our great advantage, but there is 
this distinction in practice—the earthy matter is cast out of 
the closet once a-year, and mixed with the compost-heap 
just before it is wheeled on to the garden to be worked into 
the ground in the trenching process, after the manner 
pointed out at page 169; but the sewage from the tanks is 
used frequently, and it is never now allowed to remain in 
bulk long enough to arrive at the putrefactive stage. 

Mr. Wilmot adds a postscript to his pamphlet in con- 
sequence of an issue of a third edition of Mr. Moule’s 
“ National Health and Wealth,” from which he learns that 
that gentleman’s principle has been adopted in some of the 
gaols and barracks in India,” and also that “the Chinese 
although they save and utilise everything, do not in the 
first instance apply dried earth as a deodoriser. This dis- 
covery is due to Mr. Moule.” Seven years ago, in Vol. XIX., 
page 368, in an article stating the effects of syringing the 
foliage of fruit trees, in a state of blight, with hot diluted 
ammoniacal liquor, 1 wrote the following :—‘‘ Analogous to 
the application of ammonia to the leaves of trees, there is a 
practice inChina. It is pointed out as follows by the Times’ 
special correspondent, writing from Hone Kong, on the 
subject of Chinese agriculture :—‘ Grass grows rank only 
upon graves. One or two buffaloes, two or three goats, a 
breeding sow, ugly long-legged fowls (called Cochin-Chinas 
in England), and a flock of ducks and geese, are the live 
stock of a Chinese farm, which maintains a hundred la- 
bourers. Stable-yard manure is scant. Human ordure is 
collected with care in numerous open earthenware pans, 
where passers-by can contribute their offerings, both offend- 
ing the senses and poisoning the air. In the suburbs, each 
house has its cesspool; in the country, each cottage its in- 
viting latrine. At Ningpo two immense pans lie opposite 
to the entrance door of the first native merchant of the 
city, awaiting the payment of 2000 dollars, which is the 
price of their removal. To an Englishman, who visits 
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their country, these manure traps constitute his first and 
last impressions of never-ceasing horror. Boats convey 
this produce through the inner waters, and anchor close to 
you at night, only to remove for a consideration. One 
Englishman, in disgust, paid thirty dollars to a fellow to 
move on. ‘This manurial treasure is, according to a China- 
man’s way of thinking, too precious to be worked into the 
ground. It is sprinkled over the leaves of the plant (italics my 
own). Burnt haulm and straw of the Cotton-plant only are 
delved into the soil. The Chinese transplant every root of 
rice by hand, and each root gets its little blessing of the 
above liquid;’ but give an English farmer or gardener 
“some 1000 acres of vegetable loam of an unexplored depth, 
waterways, reticulation of ditto for flooding-purposes, labour 
at 4d. per day, abundance of sunshine, periodical rains, large 
markets, cheap communication by tidal creeks, and what 
corn and pot herbs he would produce, to say nothing of tea, 
sugar, cotton, silkworms, silk, and Mulberry leaves, our 
friend Giles would have to scratch his head a little before 
he could start on a race to overtake these Chinamen, who 
are 4000 years of practice a-head of him.” Still, I continue 
to imagine “our friend Giles” manages a good many things 
better, albeit, those “immense pans ” do bring in the China- 
men “a great deal of money.” It would almost appear 
by the price of it, that our northcountryman must have 
resided as a cultivator of the soil in the neighbourhood 
of Ningpo, when he gave the following warning, “ Never, 
Sandie, never, above all things, never get into debt; but if 
ever you do, let it be for manure.” I know our own country is 
searcely half cultivated as it ought to be, because we allow 
the best of what is due to the land, to go to waste, and my 
advice to people likewise is, that if they ever do allow them- 
selves to get mto debt, let it be for erecting waterproof 
earth closets, and liquid manure tanks; for the very good 
and continnous interest that these will presently return, 
will enable the debtor to pay off his creditor, and leave some- 
thing to spare. 

Iam glad to find that so able an adviser as Mr. Wilmot 
has taken up the subject. His pamphlet is most worthy of 
extensive notice and circulation amongst residents in the 
country, cottagers particularly, for it is the poorer sort that 
we want to reach in simple words. In 1852, in a cheap 
monthly periodical of that day, called “The Cottage Lamp,” 
I explained in a series of papers the necessity of attending 
to these matters; and, as the subject is exciting deserved 
interest just now, I shall feel happy if, by what I have said, 
it may prove a means in a still greater degree of directing 
public attention to the matter, for the feature seems so 
new, and yet the plan with myself issoold. Bothin the wet 
and in the dry state I have for thirty years been utilising 
the excreta experimentally, and [ have not arrived at my 
present conclusions without some failures, and a great deal 
of planning, filtering, observation, and obloquy. What we 
should have done in the last dry season without our water 
and sewage tanks I do notknow. The wells of Woodstock can 
be counted on one’s fingers’ ends, and what the diminished 
supply of water of our filthy little river held in suspension 
it is difficult to say, but I am glad to state that we were not 
under the necessity of drinking it, for these premises are 
now self-sustaining. The water tanks catch sufficient water 
from the roofs of the houses and outbuildings to supply our 
wants, and it is filtered for drinking and cooking purposes. 
The overflow from the water tank is conducted away by the 
old sewage drain. In the shape of sewage, all the water 
used for household purposes is applied to the garden, and 
with what comes from the earth-closet, and other matters, it 
is sufficient to keep the groundin a state of high cultivation. 
Nothing offensive runs from here on to our neighbours’ 
premises, nor into the river; for that I take credit to my- 
self, and am satisfied, and the rector feels the satisfaction 
in having improved the house and grounds, both for him- 
self and for his successor. 

In conclusion, I throw out the following suggestion for 
as much as it is worth:—As Government advance money for 
land draining at so much per cent., would it not also be 
worth their while to consider whether the national purse 
could not be made to contribute towards the abatement of 
a@ great and increasing national evil, by the advance of 
money at interest to those who, not having the means to 
make them, yet would be glad to possess sewage-tanks and 


earth-closets? In one case as well as the other, for the per- 
manent welfare of the land, I think it is reasonable to 
encourage men to put their shoulders to the wheel when 
they can see that it is for their interest to do so.—Urwarps 
AND ONWARDS. 


THE NEW ROSES. 


Tue genial spring weather which has followed the long 
and tedious winter has brought on a healthy and free growth 
in all kinds of plants that have been dormant for a long 
time in consequence of the continued cold. This is especi- 
ally the case with Roses. For many seasons past so pro- 
mnising a start has not been made as at the present time, 
thus raising the hopes and expectations of careful culti- 
vators in a more than usual degree. Longing as we all are 
to see again the lovely forms of our favourites, but not 
without apprehension on account of the various accidents 
of weather, disease, and the attacks of insects, the desire 
is still stronger to obtain early information on the new addi- 
tions we are, or ought, to make to our rosery, and to know 
what purchases should be made with as little delay as 
possible, that propagation may be proceeded with in. the 
ensuing season. 

For the purpose of satisfying myself as far as possible on 
this subject, and to afford assistance to amateur friends, I 
took advantage of the Haster vacation to pay a visit to Mr. 
William Paul’s nursery, at Waltham Cross. The whole 
stock is now in fine healthy-growing condition, and rapidly 
pushing into bloom. 

Taking them in the order of inspection :— 

First. Madame Emile Boyau is a very pretty light variety, 
which may be described as rosy flesh, changing to blush; of 
good size and delightfully fragrant. It has the habit and 
constitution of Baronne Prevost. 

Glory of Waltham is a magnificent flower, surpassing in 
every respect its parent. 

Leveson Gower. Its large, full, crimson flowers and 
vigorous habit will render it a general favourite. One of 
the best of the season. 

Princess Lichtenstein, as a white Ilybrid Perpetual, seems 
likely to be a great acquisition. Judging from the habit and 
foliage, it is superior to Louise Darzins. There not being 
an expanded bloom at the time of my visit I am unable to 
offer an opinion of its merits. 

Elizabeth Vigneron is rosy pink, very large, and full, 
resembling Lelia, but surpassing it in form and freshness 
of colour. ‘The blooms shown to me wére truly beautiful. 

Prince de Joinville, a large, showy, light crimson rose, 
will prove a useful decorative garden Rose. 

Celine Gonod, pink, with a beautifully incurved petal ; 
outer petals paler than the inner. Fine and perfectly 
globular. 

Auguste Rivitre has beautiful bright reddish carmine 
flowers. Perfectly distinct; but as the majority of the 
plants seemed to indicate a defective constitution, further 
experience will be necessary to decide fairly on its merits or 
otherwise. 

Triomphe des Frangais may be considered a good Rose, 
both from its brilliant crimson flowers and vigorous habit. 
Probably one of the best of the season. 

Michel Bonnet has bright rose flowers, large and full; 
but £ did not observe any superiority in this variety over 
older kinds of similar colour and form. 

Madame Charles Verdier, on the other hand, is one of the 
best. Its flowers are fine vermilion rose, very large and full. 

Souvenir de Bernardin de St. Pierre (what a name for 
our gardeners!) answers the description given of it—namely, 
flowers varying from crimson to violet, centre red. I doubt 
whether it will suit the prevailing Unglish taste. 

Achille Gonod is a seedling from Jules Margottin. It 
must be good if it beat its parent, which I am not at present 
prepared to affirm that it does. It is, however, a truly 
beautiful Rose, with very fino foliage, and will be deserving 
a trial. 

Rushton Radelyffe bids fair to be one of the gems of the 
season. Its bright red colour added to its bold, globular, 
perfect form, with imbricated petals, give it a prominence 
in company with other kinds that attracts immediate 
attention to it. Whether in the show-box or on the living 
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plant, which is the best place to view it properly, it will long 
retain a place both on account of its own merits and for the 
respected name with which it is associated. ie 

Charles Margottin will be another valuable addition. 
Although of the race of the well-known Jules Margottin, it 
has more substance in petal and greater elegance of ‘outline, 
while it possesses all the brilliancy of the fine carmine with 
fiery red centre. This Rose will be one of the best. 

Duke of Wellington will be sure to please ; notwithstand- 
ing it is one of the many scarlet Roses that of late have 
been introduced, it has the distinctive character of tint in 
being slightly shaded with maroon. Somewhat approach- 
ing Louis XIV., but not so dark, and different in shape. 

Prince Eugtne Beauharnais is another of the scarlets, of 
which it will be necessary to see more before venturing an 
opinion. 

Maréchal Niel has not been exaggerated as regards 
habit, &c., but none of its blooms were sufficiently open 
to afford a correct idea ofits beauty. It has, however, been 
exhibited by My. W. Paul, and favourably noticed. 

Souvenir de William Wood and Xavier Olibo were not 
open. Favourably as they have been spoken of, they are 
both surpassed in habit and foliace by Dr. Lindley, which 
is not yet ready to be sent out, but will undoubtedly prove 
worthy of the name of the venerable botanist. 

Here I must stop for the present. Our amateur friends 
may thus see that they will be safe with Rushton Radclyffe, 
Charles Margotiin, Glory of Waltham, and Madame Emile 
Boyau. Doubtless a few months’ experience will bring 
out other points of excellence not yet noticed, and several 
among those not named in this account may be found to be 
good.—Apotruus H. Kent. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S SHOW, 
Aprit 29. 


Tue last Spring Show for the season was held on Saturday 
last, and notwithstanding a chilly east wind the attendance 
of visitors was very good. The day, however, was fine with 
bright sunshine, but in temperature offering a marked con- 
trast to the July weather experienced in the earlier part of 
the week. 

As a whole the Show was in no way inferior to its prede- 
cessors, while the objects exhibited presented greater variety. 
Roses again formed a principal part of the display, and it is 
hardly possible to conceive anything finer than the pot 
plants shown by Mr. Turner and Mr. W. Paul. It was 
evident at a slance that the contest for the first place lay 
between these two exhibitors, but to decide which would 
carry off the palm was not so easy, the specimens in both 
collections were so fine. Mr. Turner took the first prize 
with Gloire de Dijon, Baronne Prevost, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, the blooms of the last very large, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Charles Lawson, and Général Jacqueminot. Mr. W. 
Paul had the second prize for Madame Boll, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Lelia, Souvenir d’un Ami, with somewhere 
about fifty blooms more or less expanded, Senateur Vaisse, 
and Celine Forestier. Messrs. Paul & Son were third. Mr. 
Wheeler, cardener to Sir F. Goldsmidt, Bart., Regent's Park, 
was the only exhibitor in the Amateurs’ Class. A numerous 
collection in excellent bloom came from Messrs. Lane. 
Roses sent out since 1863 were shown in threes. Mr. Turner 
was first with Lord Clyde, Alba rosea, white with a rosy 
tinge in the centre, and Mrs. Wm. Paul, glowing in colour. 
Next came Mr. W. Paul with Jean Goujon, very large and 
full, rose, Vainqueur de Goliath, very bright red, and 
Bourbon Madame de Stella, bright rose. The last-named, 
Alba rosea, and Madame Alfred de Rougemont, which was 
not so good as we have generally seen it, were exhibited by 
Messrs. Paul & Son, who were third. From the same firm 
came several boxes of cut blooms, containing excellent 
examples of Rev. H. Dombrain, fine colour, Princess Ade- 
Fate, a fine pale yellow Tea, Charles Lefebvre, and many 
others. 

Pelargoniums for so early in the season were excellent. 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Wiggins, gardener to W. Beck, Esq., Isle- 
worth, and Mr. Weir, gardener to Mrs. Hodson, The Elms, 
Hampstead, took equal prizes in the Nurserymen’s and 
Amateurs’ Classes. Mr. Turner had Desdemona, Beck’s 


Amazon, Beacon, Sir C. Campbell, W. Bull, and Pescatore. 
Mr. Wiggins, Beadsman, Pléne, Princess Mathilde, Roseum, 
very bright and showy, Empress Eugénie, and Madame 
Reiset, cerise with maroon spot. Mr. Weir’s plants con- 
sisted of the Fancy varieties, were from 24 to 3 feet across, 
and in very fine bloom. The kinds were Attraction, Ce- 
ene Queen of Roses, Acme, Carminatum, and Jenny 
nd. 

Collections of Azaleas in small pots were exhibited by 
Messrs. Lane and F. & A. Smith, the former haying also a 
collection of hybrid Rhododendrons, while Messrs. Smith 
had a new Rhododendron called Queen of England with 
white flowers 4 inches in length by at least as much across, 
and five in ahead. A first-class certificate was awarded for 
this. Mr. Parker, of Tooting, likewise exhibited several 
plants of his charming large-flowered, blush variety Coun- 
tess of Haddington. 

Of Auriculas Mr. Turner had examples remarkable for their 
vigorous trusses and large pips of Mr. Marnock (Turner), 
Sir Isaac Newton (Strong), Headly’s George Lightbody, 
Negro (Turner), Bessy Bell (Spalding), and Sophia (Spald- 
ing); in addition to which he had a fine collection contain- 
ing Lightbody’s Meteor Flag and Fair Maid, Waterhouse’s 
Conqueror of Europe, Popplewell’s Conqueror, Turner’s 
Webster, Dickson’s Duke of Cambridge, a charming variety, 
and several others, with large pips. Mr. Butcher, Camber- 
well, and Mr. James likewise exhibited good sixes. Two 
new Alpines from Mr. Turner, Titian and John Leech, both 
very fine, particularly the latter, which is a bold flower, 
were awarded first-class certificates ; and Master Hole, arich 
maroon self, and Rev. J. Bramhall, ereen-edged, had second- 
class certificates. Robert Trail, grey-edged, came from Mr. 
Butcher, but did not reeeive an award. 

Of other objects stands of Pansies were shown by Mr. 
Hooper, of Widcombe Hill, Bath, Ayres, Biggleswade, and 
James ; Calceolarias of a fine strain by Messrs. Dobson & Son 
and James; Cinerarias by Mr. Wiggins and Mr. James; 
Amaryllis by Mr. Parker; Begonias by Mr. Wheeler; flower- 
ing and ornamental-foliaged plants by Messrs. Williams, 
F. & A. Smith, Wheeler, and Stone; Palms by Mr. Bull; 
and Ericas and a large plant of the ornamental yellow- 
flowered Genista Everestiana by Messrs. Low. 

Foremost among rare plants were four beautiful Alpines 
from Messrs. Backhouse, of York, whose collection of such 
plants is probably the richest in the country. These were 
Andromeda hypnoides, a native of Lapland, not much higher 
than a moss, and bearing charming little pendulous white 
flowers with a red calyx; Primula ciliata from Switzerland 
bearing numerous bright purplish crimson flowers and hay- 
ing a very brilliant appearance; Narcissus juncifolius, with 
yellow flowers, found in stony pastures on the Pyrenees; 
and Primula farinosa acaulis, from Cronkley Fell, Teesdale, 
Yorkshire, having pale lilac flowers produced close to the 
surface of the soil. For these a first-class certificate was 
awarded. Mr. W. Paul had a similar award for Raphiolepis 
ovata, a Japanese plant. which was noticed in the report 
of his nursery in our last volume for its thick leathery 
dark green foliage, but now bearing several large racemes 
of white flowers, the plant being only 18 inches high. 
Deutzia crenata flore pleno, noticed at page 306, and very 
ornamental by its numerous white drooping flowers, also 
from Mr. Paul, was awarded a medal. Mr. Bull sent a 
numerous collection, and received first-class certificates for 
his remarkable Hose-in-hose Mimulus, for Aubrietia pur- 
purea, variegata, and Salvadora persica, all of which have 
been noticed in previous Numbers ; also for a Rhododendron 
called Thibaudiensis, with tubular orange flowers, Primula 
intermedia, and Woodsia polystichoides Veitchiana. From 
Mr. Williams came Gymnogramma Parsonii, Peperomia ari- 
folia, Anthurium magnificum, with deep green silver-veined 
leaves, Aspleniums alatum and phillipense, and Pheenicii- 
phorum sechellarum, a Palm with noble foliage—one of those 
grown in Belgium for baskets in rooms—all of which received 
first-class certificates, and several other interesting novelties. 
An Auricula called nigricans plenissima, with very double 
flowers and nearly black, and Petunia Blotch, with a large 
rosy purple and white flower, a very promising variety, were 
shown by Messrs. Smith, of Dulwich, who likewise exhibited 
several new Azaleas, of which Richard Cobden and Mr. Mar- 
nock were desirable varieties. Cineraria Dark Beauty, a 
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very good deep rosy crimson self, was shown by Mr. Wig- 
gins; and a white-flowered Hydrangea japonica by Messrs. 
E. G. Henderson, who received a first-class certificate for it, 
also hybrid Verbena Ariel, with rosy lilac flowers, and which, 
being of very dwarf habit, is likely to be useful for bedding. 
Aubrietia greea, with pretty purplish-lilac flowers, exhibited 
by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, received a first-class certifi- 
cate; and a similar award wasmade to Mr. Turner for his red 
Bougainvillwa and for Fancy Pelargonium Sunrise. Lastly, 
some well-filled flower-vases were shown by Miss Williams, 
of Holloway, and the Conifers exhibited before the last 
Floral Committee at Kensington by Mr. Ayres, of Biggles- 
wade. 

The conservatory, we may add, was gay with Azaleas and 
other flowering plants, whilst the grounds were in their 
usual good keeping. , 


SALT APPLIED IN EXCESS. 


Havrne last winter a quantity of waste salt, sweepings of 
a bacon store, I had it spread over the kitchen garden and 
two empty beds on the lawn intended for summer bedding 
plants, and a nice mess it has made. The first sowing of 
Peas came up only in patches. I find where missed lots of 
round bits of rotten pulp. The second sowing is not up 
after four weeks, and I find them green and whole, some 
germinated, others not, but very salt. Of other seeds there 
are no signs as yet, but the weather has been extremely dry 
and hot. 

The two flower-beds not being needed until May, I sowed 
with annuals to lift into the borders to replace bulbs, &c., 
orto be pulled up when interfering with bedding plants, 
these seeds have not appeared. They consisted of Clarkias, 
Nemophilas, Candytufts, &c., though some seeds sown else- 
where have nearly all appeared. 

What shouldI do? Will the salt hurt Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, and Calceolarias, put in next month? May I expect 
rain, if it ever will rain as in the good old times in these 
parts, to wash the injurious excess of salt down out of the way 
of doing mischief? In the hope of this having been some- 
what accomplished already, I have resown Peas in the same 
ground, for I believe the salt was liberally spread over all the 
unoccupied space of the kitchen garden. Peas, Parsnips, 
Carrots, Onions, Radishes, &c., are possibly all killed, per- 
laps not. Do you think it likely? In any case I am not 
likely to try another experiment of the sort. I intended 
the centre of a bed for a very fine large Cineraria maritima. 
I suppose the salt will not hurt that.—Prerry Pickiez. 


[You remind us of a farmer whom we knew in Essex, who 
tried salt as a manure for Potatoes. He put in the sets by 
means of a dibble, and then had the holes filled with salt. 
His Potatoes shared the fate of your Peas, &c. As a manure 
salt should not be applied at the rate of more than twenty 
bushels per acre; but even that we consider an excess. Ten 
bushels applied to that space annually is far preferable. 
The heavy rains of the year will probably wash down the 
excess in your soil, but we would not trust to that. We 
would trench the ground fully two spits deep, bringing the 
lower spit to the surface. We would not try even Cineraria 
maritima in a soil so pickled until it was trenched as we 
haye advised.—Eps. ] 


MY PLANTS, 
AND HOW AND WHERE I FOUND THEM.—No. 2. 
“© What! March again?” 

“ Ay, with all speed, I hate the crowded town! 
I cannot breathe shut up within ite gates, 
Air,—I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 
The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 
And no walls but the far-offmountain-tops, 
Then J am free and strong,—once more myself.” 

Berorr I started upon my expedition, I armed myself 
with three most necessary adjuncts—a large basket, such as 
they make in Staffordshire, and which are both pretty and 
strong; a trowel for the more obstinate roots, and, perhaps, 
rather a novel implement to my botanical readers, but which 
answered my purpose admirably for extracting the more 
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delicate Ferns from between the loose stones of which these 
walls are made—a large screw-driver! This may provoke a 
laugh from the theoretical, but not from the practical 
botanist who has sought to disengage, gently and carefully, 
the tiny fibres of the delicate Ferns which cling to, and 
insert themselves between stones, which, piled one upon 
another in many places in North Staffordshire, form an in- 
expensive and durable protection to the fields or roadside. 
The varied and numerous recesses thus formed shelter many 
a fragile plant. 

There are two pieces of wall near the village of Upper 
Team, which are full of the loveliest specimens of Lastrea 
Filix-mas pcssible. I feel most culpable when I think of 
the ruthless manner in which I extracted root after root 
from this natural fernery; but I was constantly fancying 
some new and wonderful discovery was in store for me in 
this hide-and-seek home of fairy plants. As with that 
“faire” lady of the old, old time, temptation was strong, 
and like her I thought that to possess was to be made wise, 
like her, I, also, was doomed to disappointment, the speci- 
mens being immature fronds of Lastrea Filix-mas in every 
stage of development, and merely varying in size or form 
according to the sterility or fruitfulness of the soil from which 
they sprung; and here I may mention how much anxiety, 
disappointment, and trouble these aforesaid Ferns give the 
tyro in botany. Their innumerable freaks, their change 
of shape, feature, and size, although really belonging to the 
same family would warrant the belief that they were the 
descendants of old Proteus. The Athyrium Filix-foemina, 
or Lady Fern, is, perhaps, one of the most capricious; but 
whatever form it takes each variety has some peculiar beauty. 
How often has my husband, ever anxious to bestow pleasure, 
been saddened in his eagerness to present me with some 
new specimen, by my sorrowful decision that it was only a 
variety of “those deceitful Filix-feeminas.” I have found 
very decided specimens of the variety rheticum and molle, 
by the roadside between Cheadle Common and Great Yate. 
Here, also, is the Ling, the Erica cinerea, and E. tetratix, all 
springing from a bed composed of the most lovely Mosses 
conceivable, one of them being that beautiful and silvery 
kind which is such a pleasing contrast to the darker shades 
of the green varieties. I have thought as I strolled along 
amongst these humble children of nature, that they each 
preach their little sermon of love and kindness, which, if we 
will receive it, may enter into our hearts and bring forth as 
much fruit as a longer discourse from the eloquent lips of a 
human teacher. I have a favourite piece of poetry upon the 
mutual help which these lower orders of God’s creatures 
afford each other ; it is so prettily told that I transcribe it for 
those who may not know it. 

“There was Fern on the mountain, and Moss on the moor ; 
The Ferns were the rich, and the Mosses the poor ; 
And the glad breeze blew gaily—from Heaven it came— 
And the fragrance it shed over each was the same; 
And the warm sun shone brightly, and gilded the Fern, 
And smiled on the lowly-born Moss in its turn 5 
And the cool dews of night on the mountain Fern fell, 
And they glistened upon the green Moss‘s as well. 
And the Fern loved the mountain, the Moss loved the moor, 
For the Ferns were the rich, and the Mosses the poor. 
But the keen blast blew bleakly, the sun waxed high— 
Oh! the Ferns they were broken, and withered, and dry, 
And the Moss on the moorland grew faded and pale; 
And the Fern and the Moss shrunk alike from the gale, 
So the Fern on the mountain, the Moss on the moor, 
Were withered and black where they flourished before. 
Then the Fern and the Moss they grew wiser in grief, 
And each turned to the other for rest and relief; 
And they planned that wherever the Fern roots should grow, 
There surely the Moss must lie sparkling below. 
And the keen blast blew bleakly, the sun waxed fierce— 
But no winds and no sun to their cool roots could pierce, 
For the Fern threw her shadow the green Moss upon, 
Where the dew ever sparkled undried by the sun; 
When the graceful Fern trembled before the keen blast, 
The Moss guarded her roots till the storm wind had pass'd. 
So no longer the wind parch’'d the roots of the one 
And the otber was safe from the rays of the sun, 
And thus, and for ever, where’er the Ferns grow, 
There surely the Mosees lie sparkling below; 
And thus they both flourish where nought grew before, 
And both deck the mountain, the woodland, and moor.” 

I remember taking one walk in November in the locality 
mentioned above, a small fine rain was falling, but my hus- 
band assured me I should be amply rewarded for my un- 
comfortable expedition, by a treat which he had in store for 
me, A bas, then, togrumbling! Do we not know, “There 
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is no catching trout without wetting one’s trousers?” After 
plodding along for about a mile under the protecting care of 
our umbrellas, we turned down a short road. Upon stepping 
over the Moss and Heath by its side we found a tiny path 
close under the hedge; following it, there on the bank, peep- 
ing out from their leafy covert, were the most gorgeous orange 
and golden fungi! orange when in the earlier stages of de- 
velopment, and golden as the plant became more fully grown. 
Lower still on the ground were purple, brown, yellow, and 
white fungi of a smaller kind. Every spray was bent with 
fog and rain, to me it was a fairy place, with its pearly drops, 
dripping, dripping, slowly dripping, tenderly and refreshingly 
on these grateful tenants of the soft sward beneath them. I 
was most anxious to have preserved them, but was ignorant 
of any satisfactory method. Turning from this melancholy 
month to bright skies and warm weather, let us review this 
same roadside and the neighbouring moorland in the warm 
and pleasant months of June and July. 
“Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us.” 

Let us be off again, basket in hand, with light footsteps, 
and happy faces to see what plants we can add to our hortus 
siccus. The results I must reserve for the next page of my 
notes.— ALICE. 


MESSRS. HENDERSON’S TULIP EXHIBITION 


AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


To the lovers and cultivators of spring flowers this exhi- 
bition will prove a rare treat. On Tuesday last the co!- 
lection of Tulips was hastening to its prime; and if the 
weather has not proved too hot and promoted their decay, 
a visit to the gardens will gratify every person who will go 
and see them. There is a vast variety of shades of colour— 
brilliant, gay, and sombre. The colours have been arranged 
with good taste. ‘The delicacy of the white flowers is exqui- 
site. Now is the time for the amateur to make notes and 
take down names or numbers of these bulbs; but there 
must be no delay. The Tulips in the centre of the garden, 
which are the property of the Society, are very beautifully 
and tastefully arranged. They have the advantage over 
Messrs. Henderson’s collection in their position among 
the green leaves, and have also had the benefit of more 
sunshine. The Society must feel much indebted to the 
firm which has so liberally supplied the barren ground of 
their garden with such a display; and it is greatly to be 
wished that this magnificent effect will encourage the 
amateur to cultivate this most brilliant and easily managed 
spring flower.—X, 


EMIGRATING TO NEW ZEALAND. 


Ty your Journal some months since is a question from 
«J. C.,’ asking information respecting New Zealand, and 
whether it is a field for emigration. 

1. He asks, Can Strawberry plants be sent out? I reply, 
Yes, they have been, and can be sent again. 

2. Is it advisable to take tools? Decidedly yes, as he 
can get the best in England and select them himself, whereas 
in New Zealand you are obliged to put up with whatever 
there may be in the market. Especially he should bring 
his own spades, as most of those sent out are sent for sale 
and not for hard work. At the same time we are fast 
improving in the quality of tools of all kinds. 

3. Does Quick thrive in New Zealand? Yes, exceedingly 
well; under proper management you have a hedge at four 
or five years old equal to seven or eight years in England. 

4, Should a person bring his own seed out, and what 
sorts? A person never does wrong in bringing seeds of 
every kind of prime sorts except Beans, as there are plenty 
grown around Wellington. 

5. Can settlers grow their own grass? Yes, there is a 
considerable quantity of Cocksfoot, Timothy Grass, and all 
sorts of Rye Grass saved every year. Clovers are imported 
from England. Any person coming out with the intention 
of farming in the country should bring with him the Poas 


~ and Fescues. 


6. Is it a place for emigrating to? Any steady persevering 
man can get on, especially if he has a family of boys to 
assist him in his out-door work. Girls can obtain situations 
the moment they land. If he is a good gardener I think 
there will be plenty of employment now, as the seat of 
government isremoved to Wellington, which will necessarily 
cause gardeners to be more in request. 

Our fruit season has been very excellent this year for all 
kinds, especially stone fruit, and the weather has been very 
warm; but we have had an occasional shower in the night 
lately. LI also send you experiments made by myself to see 
the influence of the moon on vegetation. 

Sowed Sangster’s No. 1 Pea. First row sown thirty hours 
before new moon. Second row sown four days after new 
moon. Third row sown, moon ten days old. Fourth row 
sown, moon eleven days old. Fifth row sown eight hours 
before the moon was at the full. 

No. 1, five days coming up. Flowered on the 20th of 
November. 

No. 2, four days coming up. Flowered on the 22nd. 

No. 3 row, sown when the moon was ten days old, four 
days coming up. Flowered on the 29th and 30th. 

No. 4 row, sown when the moon was eleven days old, four 
days coming up. Flowered on the 30th. 

No. 5 row, sown when the moon was within eight hours 
of being full. Flowered on the Ist of November. 

Gathered the first Peas, about equal from each row. 

The first row was 57 days before gathering ; the last row 
was 41 days. 

I consider, therefore, that the best time for sowing is just 
before the moon is at the full; but I write under correction, 
and should be glad if some of your numerous experiment- 
alists would give their opinion. 

With this you will receive our usual summary; and you 
will perceive the noble race that the philo-Maori party in 
England so much eulogises have committed another brutal 
murder. They, the Maories, instead of nobility of soul, are 
cowardly, mean, and treacherous, and the means that have 
been used to preserve them will cause their entire destruc- 
tion as arace. We old colonists are sorry for it. We have 
endeavoured to the utmost of our means to be friendly, but 
it is of no use.—VeERONICA, Wellington, New Zealand. 


A WORD ON HOTBEDS. 


Every one who has to do with hotheds early in spring, 
experiences more or less difficulty in procuring a supply of 
fermenting material. Where early Cucumbers and Melons 
are required from the hothed, to say nothing of the vast 
quantity of bedding and other plants needed for the floral 
display of summer, how often does one find the supply in- 
adequate to the demand. 

I will now briefly describe how I have managed with a 
very limited quantity of such material to propagate about 
three thousand plants since the 3rd of February. I wished for 
every particle of room afforded by a pair of two-light frames, 
each measuring 7 feet wide by 6 feet 3 inches long; but 
the greatest drawback was the dung being scarcely sufficient 
to form one bed in the ordinary way; but to make the most 
of what I had, and also to procure the desired space, I 
erected a stand for each frame. The stands were formed 
thus—four posts were let into the ground to the depth of 
about a foot and well firmed, the height of the posts above 
ground being 3 feet. These posts were fixed at each corner 
of the frame, and bearers were nailed at the back and front, 
and likewise along each side, for the frame to rest upon. 
The side bearers were flush with the frame, while those at 
back and front were allowed to go partially within the frame 
in order to form a resting-place for the soil-bearers, which 
consisted of a lot of old dry spruce fir tops. These were cut 
to the exact length of the frame, and laid in an inch apart, 
and on them some spray was laid crosswise; then a little 
pared turf grass side downwards, and finally the plunging 
material. It will be observed that there was no fermenting 
material under the frame. 2 feet 6 inches was left between 
each frame for the reception of dung, which when. well 
shaken to pieces fermented freely and answered equally well 
for both. The rest of the frame received a lining 3 feet at 
the base tapering to 1 foot 6 inches at top. I contemplated 
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raising the dung to within 2 inches of the frame top, but 
was unable to do so for want of material. By obtaiing drop- 
pings daily from the stable the desired height and heat were 
soon attained, and the heat of the bed has since been easily 
kept up by the incorporation of a few barrowloads of dung 
which accumulated in the course of twelve or fourteen days. 
The heat has been and is still very uniform, and answers 
admirably for Melons and Cucumbers. The stock of plants 
propagated since the 3rd of February consisted of variegated 
Geraniums of various kinds, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, Dablias, Gazanias, Ageratums, Helio- 
tropes, Variegated Alyssum, Begonias of varieties, Gnapha- 
lium lanatum, Centaurea of sorts, &e. The last of the whole 
batch was potted off on the Ist of April. The plunging 
material having been removed from the frames, was re- 
placed with some appropriate for the culture of Cueumbers 
and Melons, which are now the sole occupants. These few 
notes may be of service to some of your amateur readers, 
although the system is by no means novel, for seven or eight 
years ago I saw it adopted with good results at a small 
place in Surrey.—Jas. Becxnutr, Cowdenknowes, N.B. 


EXTRACTS FROM SIR W. J. HOOKER’S 


REPORT ON THE ROYAL GARDENS AT KEW 
DURING 1864. 


Tuer number of visitors to the Royal Gardens during the 
past year presents an increase of 72,245 over that of 1863 ; 
and was distributed as follows :— 

Total number on Sundays .........ssecseereesesresseceeess 218,508 
Total number on week days 254,999 
BOTANIC GARDENS. 

The most important change which I have to mention in 
this department, and indeed in many respects the most im- 
portant that has occurred since 1841, when I was appointed 
Director, has been the retirement (owing to an affection of 
the eyes), of our able and highly valued Curator, Mr. John 
Smith, who, for upwards of forty years has superintended all 
departments of the Royal Gardens, and whose services and 
fidelity have been recognised by the Treasury in granting 
him the highest scale of pension. Indeed, previous to my 
taking office, Mr. Smith’s services to the Gardens and to 
science were mentioned with approbation by the Commis- 
sioners, whose report or. the condition of the Royal Gardens 
was presented to Parliament in 1838; and they especially 
drew attention to the fact, that to Mr. Smith alone (then a 
foreman) was due the credit of having named any of the 
plants, whether for the interest of science or the instruction 
of the public. 

As may well be supposed, it has been found impossible to 
obtain another curator who combines with the necessary 
amount of skill as a cultivator, and efficiency as a general 
manager, that knowledge of rare, curious, and useful plants 
which our late Curator so eminently possessed. But his 
successor (also Mr, John Smith), late head gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland at Syon House, not 
only bears the highest testimonals for skill and ability as a 
horticulturist and as a general manager, but has further 
long been known to myself and other botanists as having 
that special fondness for the cultivation of tropical and 
economic plants, for which the Syon gardens have long been 
celebrated throughout Europe. 

Ihave only to add that Mr. Smith, who entered upon his 
office on the 16th of May, has proved himself eminently 
qualified for the curatorship, and is rapidly acquiring that 
special knowledge for which his predecessor was distin- 
guished, and which experience alone can bring. 

About 4000 live plants and 4600 packets of seeds have 
been distributed. 

Steps are being taken to introduce the Ipecacuanha into 
Ceylon and India. Young plants have been received from 
Mr. C. H. Williams, of Bahia, and are being propagated for 
transmission. 

The Cork Oaks, mentioned in my last report as having 
been sent ont at the request of the Government of South 
Anstralia, have arrived in excellent condition, and are 
thriving. Under the direction of George Macleay, Wsq., 
similar cases of live Cork Oaks have been sent to Victoria, 
Sydney, and Queensland; of these the second alone has 


failed, and other cases are now preparing to be sent there; 
those sent to Victoria and Queensland have arrived in good 
condition. 3 

Most flourishing accounts of the Cinchona plantations 
continue to arrive from India. 

In the Nilgherries, Sir Wm. Denison informs us, that 
though the country had in April last suffered from 112 days’ 
drought, yet the Cinchona plantations had not been damaged ; 
and that the plants were being propagated at the rate of 
30,000 to 40,000 monthly. From Ceylon Mx. Thwaites writes 
that in September last he had 190,000 plants, the tallest 
6 feet high;—that applications had been received for 
28,500 plants, of which 9000 had been supplied; and that 
he expected to issue 20,000 monthly. 


HERBARIUM AND LIBRARY. 


The scientific duties of the Royal Gardens continue to be 
the most onerous connected with the establishment; owing 
to the incessant demands for the names of plants in our own 
and other gardens, and of those collected by travellers and 
explorers on Government and other expeditions; and for 
information as to economic plants and vegetable products ; 
in addition to the extensive and ever-increasing colonial and 
foreign correspondence and publications. 

The principal works done in this department, or in con- 
nection with it, have been,— 

1. The publication of the second volume of the Flora of 
the Australian colonies, by G. Bentham, Hsq., assisted by 
Dr. Mueller, of Victoria, who continues to send his own Her- 
barium for examination, and all the newly discovered plants 
as they are received by him, with notes and observations, 
for this work. The third volume is in progress; published 
under the authority of the several Australian Governments. 

2. The Flora of the Cape Colony, British Caffraria, and 
Natal, by Dr. Harvey, F.R.8., of Dublin, and Mr. Sonder, of 
Hamburgh. The third volume of this will shortly appear, 
published under the authority of the Cape Government. 

3. Dr. Grisebach’s West Indian Flora is completed in one 
thick volume, and was published under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

4, Mr. Thwaites’ Enumeration of Ceylon plants is com- 
pleted and published. 

5. The first volume of a Handbook of the New Zealand 
Flora, prepared by Dr. Hooker at the desire of the Govern- 
ment of that colony, is now published; and the second 
volume is in course of preparation. ! 

6. The ninetieth annual volume of the “ Botanical Maga- 
zine,’ being the twenty-fourth prepared at Kew, has been 
published by the Director, with seventy-two coloured plates 
of new and rare plants that have flowered in the Royal and 
other British gardens. 

Of other works in preparation the most important are :— 

7. The Flora of British India, by Dr. Thomson, F.R.S., 
under the auspices of the Secretary of State for India. 

8. The outlines of the Flora of tropical Africa, by Pro- 
fessor Oliver and Dr. Hooker. 

9. Dy. Mueller, of Geneva, has spent three months at 
Kow, for the purpose of describing the Euphorbiacew for 
M. de Candolle’s Prodromus. 

10. M. C. de Candolle, of Geneva, has described the natural 
order of Pepper's for the same work. 

11. My. Lowne has named and arranged his large Palestine 
and Lebanon collections, made during the Rev. Mr. Tris- 
tram’s expedition. 

12. Dr. Kirk has rendered us great service in arranging 
and naming his own and other Wast African collections, and 
the Mauritius ones of the late Dy. Ayres, Judge Blackburn, 
and others. 

13. Mr. Spruce is residing at Kew for the purpose of 
arranging his Andean, &e., collections. 

14. Dr. Triana of Bogota was for several months engaged 
on his Flora of New Grenada, published for the Government 
of that Republic. 

15. The Japanese and Korean collections of Mr. Oldham, 
amounting to about 18,000 specimens, have been named and 
distributed to various public museums. 

16. The distribution of the great Herbarium of the Hast 
Indian Company has been proceeded with; and that of 
the Kashmir, Punjab, and Himalayan collections of Dr. 
Falconer commenced, 
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The principal contributions to the Herbarium and Library 
have been :— 

1. The collection of specimens, drawings, and MSS. of 
Carices, of the late Dr. Francis Boott, F.L.S., formerly 
Treasurer of the Linnean Society; presented by his widow. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the value of this gift. Dr. 
Boott devoted the greater part of his life to the study of 
this particular and very difficult tribe of plants; he formed a 
complete and beautifully arranged and named collection of 
the species from all parts of the world; and was for thirty 
years the standard authority for theirnomenclature. At his 
own expense he caused to be prepared in Paris and London 
a superb series of folio drawings of all the species, of which 
upwards of 400 were published, with descriptions, in three 
yolumes, and privately distributed, also at his own ex- 
Lara The entire number of drawings amounts to upwards 
° : 

2. The Herbarium and MSS. of the late Dr. P. B. Ayres, 
colonial surgeon of Mauritius; presented by his widow. 
Dr. Ayres spent upwards of ten years in the Mauritius, 
during which time the whole of his leisure was employed in 
exploring its botany, and describing the plants for a Flora 
which he intended to publish. This Herbarium, which 
is @ very considerable one, together with the MSS., will 
prove of great use in the event of a Flora of Mauritius 
being published, which is in contemplation by the Colonial 
Government. 


BARREN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Ar page 304 your correspondent “W. B.” has thrown 
out some hints om barren Strawberry plants, and it may not 
be ont of place here to mention what has come under my 
own notice. 

A friend has a large carden, and some years since, when 
I was taking a walk with him in the garden and chatting on 
bee matters, my attention was also drawn to the fruit, which 
promised to be abundant. “But what is the reason you 
have no Strawberries?” These were at the time growing 
to the sonth of some Arbor Vite trees. ‘ Oh,” replied my 
friend, “‘these are some plants which my nephew sent to 
me five years ago.’ “Then they are too old; they ought 
to be transplanted.” “But,” said my friend, “there never 
was either fruit or blossom on them; they are male plants.” 
“Qh dear!” rejoined I, “that is wrong. Transplant them, 
and you will see them crow into females.” He did trans- 
plant them, and in two years afterwards he had the most 
abundant crop I have ever seen—A LANARKSHIRE BEE- 
HEEPER. 


FLOWER-GARDEN PLANS. 


You have taken me rather at a disadvantage by publish- 
ing the remarks which I sent you upon flower-garden plans 
(which were elicited by your adverse criticism on borders 
in front of houses), as they were hastily written and I in- 
tended to write you a paper on the subject. 

I did not wish to make any invidious remarks between 
«B.A. Ls” design and the one from Houndstone House, 
Yeovil; but merely alluded to them as they happened to 
illustrate my ideas on the subject. I have, I am afraid, 
misled you to suppose that the desion by ““E. A. I.” was 
one of my own, as I said I originally laid ont the garden, 
and recommended that the border in front of the house 
should remain. Since then, however, all the ground in front 
of the house has been levelled into two terraces, the upper 
one for King Croquet and the Lords and Ladies of the Hoops, 
&ec. ; the other has been occupied by the design in page 214, 
of your Journal, which is “E. A. Ls” own. When I 
originally laid out the garden, I had to cut out beds adapted 
tothe uneven surface of the ground, and they were rightly 
done away with when the ground was levelled. I may, 
therefore, without prejudice, defend « E. A. L.’s” design, 
which is one particularly well adapted for the piece of ground’ 
it occupies, which is level with an irregular outline. 

And now I would add a fewremarks upon the rules which 
T laid down for flower-garden plans, and also upon your 
criticisms. 


its centre, one half ought to be equal to the other half; 
circles, squares, ovals, quatrefoils, trefoils, &c., follow this 
rule, as do nearly all geometrical figures. This is easily 
illustrated by architectural details, as windows, arches, stall 
ends, ec. When I use the word perfect, [do not mean to 
say that there are not other shapes more perfect or more 
beautiful, but that it does not require anything added to it 
to make it uniform. It is, therefore, perfect, of itself. A 
circle is perfect in itself, and is, perhaps, for bedding-out 
plants the best possible shape, but it is not beautiful, at 


least as far as the mere outline is concerned. The circle is. 


not a beautiful figure in architecture, but a circular window 
filled with tracery and painted glass is, perhaps, one of the 
most strikingly beautiful features in many buildings—for in- 
stance the circular windows in York Minster. I adduce these 
as an example, because a circular bed, which is a very simple 
form and not beautiful in itself, is often made most beautiful 
by its setting with bedding plants, aided by other beds or 
the set of beds, of which it may be the centre. ; 

2. Walks ought to form patterns as well as the heds, 
No doubt, as you remark, the walks will always form 
patterns, but very often the patterns of the walks are sacri- 
ficed to the beds, the beds being cut out with very little 
reference to the shape of the walks, merely leaving an 
irregular space, haphazard, after the beds are cut out. The 
walks are generally intended, I presume, to enable persons 
to walk amongst the flowers, to enjoy their beauty, and 
examine them closely, or to allow the gardener to work 
amongst the flowers without treading on the beds. Now, 
in many plans I have seen the grass left so narrow in places 
between scroll-beds, that no lady could walk between the 
beds to pick a flower without brushing the beds behind, and 
even a gardener at bedding-out time would find his feet in 
the bed behind him if he knelt down to plant. I say, then, 
that walks ought, as far as possible, to be of a uniform useful 
width, one which will admit a barrow or a mowing-machine, 
and they should not be merely spaces left at random. A 
flowing artistic outline may sound well theoretically, but 
practically it does not work so well, unless it is in Box and 
coloured gravels for winter gardens. Patterns, that would 
look well for ladies’ embroidery, would not leave suitable 
spaces for ladies’ crinolines, and we do not wish to banish 
the fair sex from our gardens. 

3. All pointed or unequal-shaped beds ought to be avoided. 


| Lown that “E. A. L.’s” beds have a good many points, but 


none of them present any difficulty in planting, as the en- 
graver by diminishing the size of the beds, 2, 2, &e., has 
made all the points in the set, 2, 3, &c., much more acute 
than they really are. Ido not think any angle over 60° a 
sharp point, especially if not too much prolonged. Now, in 
the plan, page 232, the points,.6, 6, and the ends of the 
scroll, 4 and 3, are prolonged points—that is to say, if the 
bed was 2 feet wide 6 feet from the end, it would be gradu- 
ally diminishing from these to the point. Now, suppose you 
tried to plant 4 with Calceolaria and edge with Purple 
King, the edgine would run to a narrow single line. In 
fact, with the proposed planting of Calceolaria Aurea flori- 
bunda, the plants would soon overgrow the points, or else 
the last foot of the points would have to be left plain soil. 
No set of beds can well be made without angles, but the 
less the angles run into prolonged points the better. 

Rule 4 requires no explanation, as I have already referred 
to it, and I think you quite agree with me as to the truth of 
it. I alluded to the division of animals through the vertebra, 
and leaves through the midrib to illustrate what I meant by 
a uniform bed, not by a set of beds. I quite agree in pre- 
ferring that a set of beds should be capable of being divided 
into four equal parts by lines drawn at right angles through 
the centre point. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that these lines should be on the walks, otherwise the 
walks must be nearly always cruciform; but if they fallupon 
beds they must divide them equally. The plan at page 214 
follows this rule, and two lines through the centre of the 
quatrefoil 1, at right angles through 2, 13, 14, &e., will 
divide it into four equal parts. I quite agree, however, 
that the quatrefoils 16, and circles 12, 12, 13, 13, and the 
bands round are not necessary as far as making a perfect 
figure, and think that your rule, that in a set of beds, no 


First. Every bed onght to make a perfect and uniform | clump ought to be capable of removal and another substi- 


shape. 


By this I mean, thatif it is divided by a line down | tuted in jis place without injury to the set, is a perfectly 
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true one. It so happens, however, that in “E. A. L.’s”’ plan 
it was desirable to lengthen the bed more one way than the 
other, owing to the space on which it had to be cut. The 
bands, consequently, were run round the two circles, 13, 13, 
and not round 12, 12. 

The plan I have given is purely geometrical, and is adapted 
to fill any space where there are no very definite outlines, 
although, of course, it would fill a square or a circular piece of 
ground very well. 
Tt willalso answer 
either as a centre 
or outside in a set 
of three beds to 
fill a long terrace. 

Three distinct sets 
of beds, the two ca 


similar or nearly 
similar, very often 
filla long terrace 
garden or paral- 
lelogram __ better 
than one continu- 
ous figure. Myre- 
marks may seem 
chiefly to apply to 
geometrical gar- 
dens on grass. I 
admit that with 
Box and gravel 
greater irregula- 
rity is admissible ; 
but, still even with 
seroll-beds, [ think 
thatonehalf ought 
to be made to ba- 
lance the other as 
nearly as possible, 
and no scroll-bed 
ought to be made 
so large as to re- 
quire planting in 
different divisions. 

Of course, to the 
end of time there 
will be “‘ quot hom- 
ines, tot sententic.” 
I do not think, however, we differ very much on the 
whole, unless it is with the exception, that I am still an 
advocate for creepers against a house, except in cases of 
Jarge mansions or houses with a good deal of architectural 
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A A, Raised Beds, 
beauty. My own is a new house, and I flatter myself not 
unsightly, but when there were two or three hundred blooms 
of Général Jacqueminot all out at once on plants which I have 
trained up the house, it was more adorned than by the best 
architectura] features. When bedding plants are used in 
the borders where the creepers grow, other plants can, with- 
out very much trouble, be made to supply their place during 
the winter and spring months. Variegated Arabis is a per- 
manent edging that looks well nearly all winter, and a few 
bulbs and spring flowers, and small plants of variegated 
evergreeng—as Hollies or Box interspersed, will prevent the 
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border looking untidy, or desolate, in the winter. I think 
few lovers of Roses would like to be without them on the 
walls of their houses. Of course, my remarks do not apply to 
large mansions with gravelled terraces, balustrades, &c., in 
front, but to nine-tenths of the ordinary run of country 
houses. In fact, I only know of one or two near here, one 
of which is Castle Howard, the seat of Lord Carlisle, that 
would not be better of a few creepers, as Roses, &c. Iam 

not an advocate 

for smothering a 

house with Ivy and 


other rambling 
creepers, but to 
have a few choice 
creepers and keep 
them distinct, as 
Roses, Wistaria, 
and Trumpet Ho- 
neysuckle, &c.— 
X. Y. Z. 

P.S. Since writ- 


ing the above, I 
_ have found a trac- 
ing of a garden 
which I designed 
and cut out last 
year, and I send it 
instead of making 
any new design, as 
it exemplifies what 
I have said with 
respect to three 
sets of beds form- 
ing a good plan for 
a long level ter- 


race. This plan 
was cut out on a 
terrace about 45 
feet broad facing 
the house, a broad 
gravel walk lies 
between the house 
and the terrace, 
which is sunk 


about 2 feet below 
the walk, and 
slopesveryslightly 
from one end to the other, the fall being about 1in100. The 
walls of the house are trellised, and there is a border in 
front, the trellis and border being continued beyond the 
house parallel to and up to the end of the terrace. Beyond 
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B, Ornamental Vase, 


the terrace to the south, at a lower level, is another terrace 
tor croquet, surrounded by a few standard Roses in small 
round beds which carry on the eye from the garden above. 
I will not trespass on your space by any further explanation, 
but send the plan as it is. 


{We quite agree in most of what you advance. As to 
the plans, we have no doubt the round group will look well 
when planted. In our opinion the circle is not only the 
simplest but the most beautiful of figures; the eye never 
tires in looking round it, and there are no jutting corners, 
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Of. the long terrace group we much prefer the central figure | and orthodoxy, we are all rather prone to make our own 
or group. There will always be many opinions on such | “doxy,” orthodoxy, and other peoples “ doxies,” heterodoxy. 
matters. It is always a pleasure to see such matters not | We have striven against this failing in our Journal, and we 
only ably, but temperately stated. Perhaps like heterodoxy | are glad to be so ably assisted by you. | 


PALMS AS ROOM PLANTS. 


Durine our recent journey toand from the International; He assured us that they are the most manageable of 
Congress of Botanists and Gardeners at Amsterdam we | room-plants. They are infested by no insect ; the well-known 
visited some of the widely-famed nurseries of Belgium. On | dryness of a dwelling-room’s atmosphere, so injurious to 
a future occasion we shall place before our readers some | most plants, has no perceptible effect upon the young 
general notes upon those establishments, but now we ask | Palms. Then their leaves are of such a form and go 
for special attention to only one subject they forced upon our | firm of texture that the dust may be removed from them 


notice. 

We marvelled to see 
the very great numbers 
of dwarf Palms in pots 
that were in the stoves 
and greenhouses of those 
nurseries. They were not” 
large specimen plants, 
such as we see at Kew 
and elsewhere, but vary- 
ing in height from a few 
inches to 2 or 3 feet. The 
pots theywere in were not 
more than 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter; and to keep 
up the suppiy we saw 
numerous pots with the 
Palm seeds, as usual, 
merely placed on the sur- 
face of the soil, and ger- 
minating in those fan- 
tastic forms which so 
characterise them. 

Upon inquiring we as- 
certained that this large 
supply of Palms was re- 
quired for the in-door 
decoration of the resi- 
dences of the Russian 


and German gentry. The demand for such purposes may 
be appreciated by the fact, that of one species alone, Thrinax 
elegans, Mr. Verschaffelt, of Ghent, has sold 20,000 during 


the last ten years, being an average of 2000 annually. 


with a damp sponge, 
readily and without fear 
of injuring them. Nei- 
ther is their price an 
obstacle, for when of 
a full srowth for room- 
decoration they cost only 
about 4s, 6d. of English 
money. The usual tem- 
perature of our sitting- 
rooms is sufficiently 
high for their healthy 
growth; and their 
growth is slow, so that 
years elapse before they 
have to be removed to 
be replaced by more 
juvenile successors. 
The following is a list 
of some of those species 


1, Ceroxylon andicola. 2, Chamzerops stauracantha. 3, Chamedorea Ernesti-Augusti. 


found to be most suit- 
able for room-decoration, 
and we are quite con- 
vinced that if our nur- 
serymen will obtain these 
Palms from the nurseries 
of either Mr. Van Houtte 
or Mr. Verschaffelt, and 
maintain a supply, it 
would soon become an extensive branch of their business :— 


Chamerops stauracantha, Ceroxylon andicola, Thrinax ele-_ 


gans, Pheeniciiophorum sechellarum, Chamedorea Ernesti- 
Augusti, several species of Pandanus 


THE NEW JAPANESE EVERGREENS. 


As the introduction of new and untried plants that 
eventually will become universal favourites is often difficult, 
from the uncertainty whether or no they are hardy in this 
climate, the experience of every amateur who has tried them 
and who has taken a fancy to them may be worth inserting 
in “our Journal.’ First and foremost come the Aucubas, 
with their many variations of blotchings. Some years ago 
one was sent out with large uncertain blotches on each 
side of the midrib, but it did not take the fancy of pur- 
chasers, for it was not nearly so effective as the old spotted 
kind. Now, indeed, there is more choice to please all fancies, 
for whether you select the picturata, with its centre golden, 
or limbata, with its edges golden, or the himalaica with its 
large, deep green, glossy leaves—all are handsome. We 
country amateurs, with smallgardens and small means, 
for a long time can know new plants only by the catalogues 
and by stray chances of rushing to Henderson’s or to 
Veitch’s or other leading nurseries, and so are often puzzled 
how to distinguish plants very much alike in name, habit, 
and description. How, for instance, will you distinguish 
Aucuba himalaica from japonica? I knew the difference 
of habit and of growth, but which was which I could not 
tell. On visiting Garaway’s nursery at Bristol the intelli- 
gent foreman showed me, and I will now retail his informa- 
tion. The japonica exactly resembles in its growth the 


well-known spotted kind; when in bloom the petals are 
purple, and the spike very short—in fact, compare it with the 
old sort in bloom and the resemblance is complete. The 
berries are close-set on the branch and are oval. The hima- 
laica is of freer growth; the leaves not so flat and more 
pointed ; the blossoms are on a longer spike, and the petals 
are white or pinkish white, and the berries are round. 
Garaways hope to keep a plant of, japonica in fruit till 
the June show, and if it do not charm the Bristol people 
I shall be surprised; its growth and condition were so 
perfect I would have walked six iiles with pleasure to see 
it. The difference of growth and flower is that of Quercus 
robur and pedunculata. The plants sent out as picturata 
having turned out to be male, to the surprise of the pur- 
chasers, have enabled very many more plants to be fruited 
than otherwise would have been the case, and, doubtless, in 
time we shall from this source obtain new varieties of colour. 

Having bought both the himalaica and japonica for the 
Bath Park I can testify that both are hardy; neither have 
had more shelter than being planted on the south side of a 
wall; the leaves of the himalaica were shrivelled and brown 
from the snow and frost, whereas japonica was quite unaf- 
fected by the winter weather. 

How can the catalocues promise that these plants shall 
produce berries unless they supply at the same time a male 
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plant and instruct purchasers how to manage matters? 
Neither are monacious. By-and-by, when males are more 
common, it will be as well to have a spray of the male 
crafted in the middle of a bush of the female plant, should 
this be within sight of a house. I have lent out to a 
nurseryman my male to fruetify his young females, but hope 
to have a stray bloom or two left for my own home plants 
that are just opening. 1 i 

The Elwagnus variegatus will be a beautiful addition to 
our lawns. ‘The growth of the reflexus is very peculiar. 
Here it has grown most freely, the shoots of last year were 
6 or § feet long, and the frost did not hurt it the least. 
If they hed been white instead of the peculiar dark brown, 
the effect would have been most pleasing; “but it is always 
to be remembered that variegationis but disease, and brings 
with it the penalty of greater tenderness of constitution. 

The Euonymnus ovatus aureus has also proved perfectly 
hardy here, 4 influenced by the weather. Its branches 
being so brightly golden render it more marked in character 
than the old white variety. 

Euonymus radicans variegatus becomes very charmingly 
tinted with red after much cold weather. It is as though 
pyery leaf had been shaded with a thin layer of lake. It is 

hardy. HG) 

aeiya latifolia variegata I cannot speak of I saw it in 
Veitch’s collection, and much admired it, but the foreman 
was doubtful about its hardiness. The old Eurya japonica 
is perfectly hardy here. 

i Simantield jlieifolius in its varieties is also ae hardy. I 
had not seen the aureus till last week, and the shading of 
the leaves is very pretty, not margined as in the white. 
Whatare to be the blossoms? What the natural family? It 
looks so like a Holly. 4 . 

The Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys), Retinospora pisifera, 
and Thujopsis, all recently introduced from Japan, have 
all gone through the past winter without protection unin- 
jured; but this tribe does not flourish in our valley so well 
as in drier climates, and more porous soil, so I have not 
interested myself in them so much. A; : 

The large-leaved Berberry (Berberis Fortunei) will prove 
a beautiful addition to the shrubbery. Its leaves are 
brilliantly tinged with red in the winter. While talking of 
shrubberies I would ask every one to see, and he will 
admire, Forsythia suspensa. This spring this shrub is most 
splendid. It far surpasses the old P. viridissima. 

Like many other superficial folk I have written too much 
upon a subject of which I know but little, and have not 
referred to the variegated Ivies and the Honeysuckles, also 
introduced by Mr. Fortune into our gardens. The tender 
tribes needing protection are beyond my province. My 
object is only to elicit further information from experienced 


pens.—B. J.S 


RAISING NEW VARIETIES OF FRUITS AND 
FLOWERS. 


Tere is no class of men more worthy of respect than the 
really intelligent gardeners of this country, an considering 
the knowledge, patience, industry, and forethought required 
to make a good gardener, they cannot be considered a well 
remunerated body. I am not speaking of the conceited 
ignoramus who in his own estimation knows everything, 
but is far too knowing to let you into his secrets, or the 
pedantic who talk of Latin and science, but cannot show 
you a bunch of Grapes fit to put on a gentleman’s table, 
who think growing a Peach or Apricot in a pot an im- 
possibility, and themselves wonderful men, because by 
planting thousands of Verbenas, Geraniums, &e., they can 
produce a blaze of colour for a few weeks in the autumn. I 
would address myself to the really intelligent gardeners, 
and say I know some of you think that in the present day 
you are not paid in proportion to what is expected of you. 
Many of your class have turned nurserymen and florists to 
try and better their condition; some have succeeded, and 
many more have miserably failed. How is it so few of your 
body try to raise seedling fruits and flowers, or of the small 
numbers who do raise a good thing, how is it so few reap 


the advantage ? ‘ 4 
I wish és eal your attention to the subject. No master, 


I think, would object to see a dozen seedling Vines in his 
houses, a batch of seedling Geraninms on a spare shelf, or 
a few seedling fruit trees in a corner of his en. Sucha 
pursuit would keep up the interest and hope of a clever 
man. 

But, some will say, What if we did raise a good thing, how 
are we to make money of it? Not, I would say, by giving 
a cutting to a friend or two, on condition of their keeping 
it to themselves, or selling the stock to the first man who 
offers you a £5 note for it. Few of our best gardeners haye 
any idea of the value of a really good seedling of any popular 
fruit or flower. 

My advice would be, Choose a xespectable nurseryman, 
give him the plant, and get an agreement in writing that 
he should propagate and sell, taking all the trouble, and 
keeping an accurate account of all sales, and that in most 
cases you ought to equally divide the amount received. 
It is astonishing how many good things haye got out with- 
out any one being much the better for their haying been 
raised. Nor would the gardeners only be benefited by the 
plan proposed. It would be equally beneficial to masters, 
because it would tend to secure the services of superior men. 
Some one has said, that “virtue withers unless watered 
with rewards.’—J. R. PEARson, Chilwell, Notts. 


PRESERVING DAHLIA TUBERS. 


As I hear that during the last severe winter many persons 


| have lost most of their Dahlia tubers, I think a few remarks 


upon my own experience may be useful. I have for some 
years endeavoured to find out the best plan for keepmg 
these tubers. I have tried Apple-rooms, lofts, and all sorts 
of coverings to protect them from the frost, damp, and too 
rapid growth, but have always lost many of them. Last 
autumn I placed them on the ground in a Potato shed, and 
buried them in ashes, and although we have had a most 
severe winter, I have not lost more than one in fifty. The 
ashes of our Welsh culm, which are composed of burnt coal 
and clay, may be superior to other ashes. They have cer- 
tainly answered the purpose well with me.—A Susscarser 
or Somes YEARS, Cardiganshire, South Wales. 


THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


I nor only wish to draw the attention of all gardeners to 
the great claim the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
has upon them, but also to enlist the sympathies of all con- 
nected with horticultural pursuits for its assistance. I do 
so confident of its great usefulness, judging from the past, 
forming, however, but a small fraction of what this insti- 
tution would be capable of effecting did it but receive that 
support from those for whose benefit it was originally estab- 
lished which might be expected from them, Why gardeners 
are so very lukewarm with reference to the institution I 
am at a perfect loss to now—why so wanting in that sym- 
pathy as a whole. At a very moderate computation there 
are at least eight thousand gardeners who have each the 
ability to support this excellent institution, and yet what is 
the fact? Of these and many more the number entered as 
subscribers is a little over three hundred! ‘The pensioners, 
almost wholly gardeners and widows of gardeners, are as 
one to every six subscribers of the same class and calling. 
The subscriptions are but 21s. per annum to constitute a 
member, no other expense whatever being necessary for 
entry, kc. Truly a trifle, yet what comforts it is capable of 
securing ! 

Now, as to the good this Society has already done sinca 
it was first instituted in 1838, I will quote the statement of 
the Secretary, Mr. Cutler. He says:—In reply to your 
inquiries, this institution first commenced ting pensions 
in the year 1840. The number of pensioners who have been 
pensioned since that time is 134; and the amount which 
has been paid away in pensions from January, 1840, to 
Christmas, 1864, is no less than £11,745 13s. 8d. The 
amount paid in 1840 was £9 6s. 8d., and the amount paid in 
1864 was £773. his will give an average payment for the 
twenty-five years of about £468 4s. 8d., and an average 
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payment per pensioner of £80 3s. 104d. The amount of the 
funded stock is £5700.” 

No comment on this statement ic necessary. Of the above 
funded stock, £200 was laid out last year in consols. At 
the present time it is advertised to add three more pen- 
sioners to the list, already containing twenty-seven men 
and twenty-eight women, many of whom are entered direct 
upon the death of their husbands. As to the pensioners, I 
can speak from personal observation of the good this outlay 
does. How cheerful it makes the last days of many, who 
daily thank Providence for first influencing them to add 
their mite to the yearly subscription of the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution, in no expectation then that 
the adverse winds of life would have compelled them to seek 
its shelter! With the administration of the institution I 
think none will find fault ; whilst the result of every election 
is the return of the most needy, the widow at all times 
haying an overwhelming majority, and the spirit which 
prevails amongst the subscribers is of the best. 

Tn conclusion, I earnestly desire my fellow gardeners to 
give a few moments’ serious thought to the claims which 
this institution has upon them, confident of its merits and 
the good of which it is capable—W. Haruzy, Digswell. 


GUTTERED FLOWER-POTS. 


I seG leave to state that upwards of twenty years ago I 
invented my plant-protecting flower-pot, which I gave to 
the public, unfettered by patent. 

My flower-pot was figured in “Johnson’s Gardeners’ 
Almanack”’ many years ago; but as it was figured without 
my knowledge its utility was only partly discussed. My 
flower-pot has a double rim forming a gutter, which is filled 
with water, protecting the plants from creeping insects. 
T also use the pots for forcing Sea-kale with great success. I 
use for a cover a flower-pot of the same form as the other pot, 
but single-rimmed and without a drain-hole. When this 
cover is on, the edge rests in the eutter, which is full of 
water, and so prevents the air and vermin from getting to 
the plants, and accelerates their growth.—Jamus STEPHENS, 
9, Plum Street, Havelock Place, Sheffield. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS TREATED AS 
ANNUALS. 


I Grow all my Strawberries as annuals, and of all the 
early varieties have no difficulty in securing a tolerably 
abundant crop. May Queen and Black Prince were finally 
discarded last year, and, with great regret, I fear I shall 
have to add the beautiful and prolific Princess Frederick 
William to the number of the expelled. All three are with 
us so utterly destitute of flavour and sweetness, that I now 
tely upon Marquise de la Tour Maubourg, as the first 
Strawberry worthy of a place upon our breakfast-table. It 
is remarkably prolific and vigorous in growth, but somewhat 
deficient in size. Prince Imperial, after the same strain, 
is a marked improvement upon it both in size and flavour, 
and ripening as it does only a day or two days after Mar- 
quise, I shall feel obliged by your suggestions as to com- 
bating a serious drawback to its treatment as an annual, at 
least as grown here. 

Of my plants this spring fully one-third show no signs of 
blossom, whether under glass or in the open ground, and, 
somewhat remarkably, on examining the barren plants I find 
that, without exception, every one of them shows two buds, 
the fertile plants as invariably showing only one. Now, 
does there occur a period in the life of the plant when it 
elects, as it were, whether to form one blossom-bud or two ? 
Prince Imperial with us has evidently in the past season 
tried to make many duplicates, but either failing in the at- 
tempt altogether, or not perfectize the work, the results are 
two leaf-buds only. By what treatment can I secure either 
that each plant shall have its own bud, or, if more, that the 
imcrease of buds be in the direction of blossom rather than 
leaf?—FRurr-rATER. 


[Properly speaking, an annual is a plant, the seeds of 


which being sown, passes through all its stages of growth, 
fructification, and decay inthe same season. We have onr- 
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selves never fruited Strawberries as annuals except the 
Alpines, which often bear very freely in the autumn from 
seeds, sown in spring. The nearest approach to annual cul- 
ture is, the taking the runners of this season and frniting 
therm the next. This is the general plan followed in the 
south for forcing Strawberries, and if the runners receive an 
equal amount of attention, they will fruit as well if not 
better out of doors. Unless in very light soils, however, we do 
not see much advantage in this practice out of doors, as in- 
variably in loamy soils, even under the above circumstances, 
the second season’s crop is generally better than the first. 
As to Prince Imperial not fruiting as you wish in-doors, or 
out of doors, but many showing no bloom, we can add little 
to what was stated lately in “Doings of the Last Week.” 
If we had plenty to choose from, we would take no runners 
from these barren plants. We have long ago noticed, that 
plants which divide their crowns are more apt to be barren 
than those having only one stout bud or crown. The whole 
matter is somewhat mysterious, especially if all the plants, 
barren and fruitful, came from fruitful plants. We should 
not like to advance more than a supposition as to the cause 
of these double and triple crowns; but our present con- 
viction is, that they generally occur from over-feeding and 
too much pot-room, which prevent the bud ripening, and 
thence the luxuriant growth. We have often gathered out 
of 43-inch pots double the weight that some friends have 
obtained from plants in pots of double that size. It is im- 
possible to give such plants too much light in the previous 
autumn, but it is very possible to make them too luxuriant. 
What say other correspondents ? ] 


GARDEN PESTS. 


One of the most destructive insects which infest the 
garden at this season of the year is the Haltica nemorum, 
commonly called the black flea or black fly, which is a small 
beetile-like insect, and most remarkable both for its agility 
and good scent, as thousands will jump to the ground in an 
instant just before you approach them. Broccoli, Kale, 
Brussels Sprouts, &c., have been literally covered with 
them. The destruction, however, which they have ma:le on 
Peach, Nectarine, Pear, Cherry, and Plum trees is the most 
serious, as many trees of the first two at this place have 
been deprived of nearly every blossom. We have tried soot- 
water, iime-water, and tobacco to make the leaves, &c., dis- 
tasteful, none of which, however, appear to drive them away. 
A good rain with cooler weather is, perhaps, the only thing 
to put a stop to their depredations. If any of your corre- 
spondents can recommend a method by which these trouble- 
some pests can be either destroyed or driven away he will 
oblige myself and many others.—Jonn PrRxKins, Thornham 
Hall, Suffolk. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S MEETING. 


Tue April meeting of the Entomological Society was held 
under the presidency of F. P. Pascoe, Esq., F.L.8., when 
donations to the library fromthe Royal Agricultural Society, 
the Linnean Society, &c., were announced, as well as M. 
Doleschall’s Memoirs on the Diptera and Spiders of the 
Indian Archipelago. 

The President exhibited an apparently new species of the 
Lamellicorn genus Bolboceras taken by My. Odewahn at 
Gwalor near Adelaide, South Australia, where it is found 
burrowing in the hard roads near that place, and coming 
forth only at night. The President had observed a similarity 
of habit in the European species B. gallicus, which burrows 
in the sand in the south of France. Mr. De Boulay haa 
also observed these insects in Western Australia, and that 
they make a noise by rubbine, as he states, the pulvilli 
against the coxe. The President also read a notice which 
had recently appeared in the “ Atheneum” relative to the 
Rose-like Galls found on Willows in Cambridgeshire, exhi- 
hited at a previous meeting by . Ir. Bond, and which accord- 
ing to the writer seemed to uword an explanation of the 
medieval miracle of Willows blossoming like the Rose at 
Christmas. 

“Mr. F. Moore exhibited a small collection of Lepidoptera 
taken in the North-western Himalayas by Capt. Lang, in- 
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cluding a new species of Chrysophanus (one of the Copper 
Butterflies), a Pieris like Cardaminis, &c.; also two curious 
species of Moths (Noctua and Geometra sp.), the bodies 
and wings of which were covered with slender elongated 
fungi, which had sprouted out all over them: They had 
been found at Darjeeling by Mr. A. E. Russell. A large 
collection of Beetles, Butterflies, and Moths taken by the 
last-named gentleman in Bengal and the Himalayas was 
also exhibited by Mr. Ianson, amongst which were two new 
species of the singular genus Epicopeia. 

Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited six or seven different 
species of Galls collected by Mr, B. T. Lowne in Southern 
Syria in 1864. One of these upon a species of Atriplex was 
covered with a woolly-like growth ; another upon a blade of 
grass was probably the production of a Dipterous insect; 
another, of a solid texture, on a Tamarix was possibly the 
nidus of a Buprestis; another, upona Reaumuria, contained 
a mass of about thirty eggs of some species of Moth. 

The President read a note respecting certain insects 
which he had noticed in July last when passing over the 
snow field of Monte Moro at an elevation of 8000 feet. Here 
and there in the snow was seen a sharply defined cylindrical 
hole, about un inch in depth, and at the bottom of each was 
either a small lump of matter resembling peat, or more 
frequently a Dipterous or Ichneumonideous insect. He con- 
ceived shat the insects, settling on the snow, became torpid 


from its low temperature, and then gradually, or perhaps | 


rapidly, sank into the snow, the holes being caused by the 
radiation of heat from the body of the insect. This explan- 
ation, however, although no other was suggested, did not 
meet with the general acceptance of the meeting. 

Professor Westwood made some critical remarks on the 
recently published memoir by Dr. Karsten on the Chigoe 
or Jigger, insisting on the priority of his own generic name 
Sarcopsylla for the insect, in preference to that of Rhyncho- 
prion, which was a synonyme of a genus of Ticks (Acari). 

Mr. H. W. Bates read a memoir on the interesting genus 
Agra, belonging to the family Carabide, in which he de- 
scribed the affinities and habits of this arboreal and noc- 
turnal group, remarkable for lying concealed during the 
day in curled-up leaves, feeding probably on larve, and 
possessing the power of crepitating by a slight explosion, 
with a sensation of warmth, and staining of the fingers, 
when the insects are handled. He also noticed the external 


distinctions of the sexes, and described sixteen new species | 


from the Amazon region of South America, thus making 
up a total number of 140 known species of this beautiful 


group. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue late drying easterly winds and the present clear 
warm weather have rendered it necessary to supply water 
to recently transplanted trees, shrubs, and vegetables, and 
also seedling crops, which are just making their appearance, 
otherwise they had better be allowed to remain in a dormant 
state until we have rain, as continued waterings bind the 
surface of the soil into a hard crust, impenetrable by air 
and very prejudicial to the germination of seeds. This evil 
may, however, be in some degree prevented by shading from 
the sun or covering the soil, so as to prevent evaporation as 
much as possible; frequent waterings are not then necws- 
sary, and the soil is kept in an open porous state, which is 
of the utmost importance. When the nights are warm, 
seeds, and herbaceous plants of all kinds, should be 
watered in the evening, so that the soil may gradually im- 
bibe the water; but if cold nights prevail, an early hour in 
the morning is the best time for its application. Broccoli, 
as the present warm weather brings it forward so fast, some 
of it should be pulled up before it is full-grown and laid in 
a cool place, so as to prolong the season of use. Cabbages, 
when the soil is very hard between the autumn-planted 
ones it will greatly benefit the plants to fork between them, 
and after rain to earth up again. Cauliflowers, dig up the 
soil surrounding them with a fork, and afterwards give 
them a good soaking with water, to be repeated twice 
a-week during wurm weather. Celery, all that has been 
lately pricked out to be shaded and watered until it take 
good hold of the ground.’ If it is required very early put 


the plants singly into some small pots, and set them in a 
frame until they get roothold, when they may be fully ex- 
posed to the air, but to be kept well watered, or the plants 
will be apt to run before they attain any size. Cucumbers, 
where they are grown on dung-beds the frame will want 
raising to allow the plants room and a sufficient depth of 
soil. Trenches should now be prepared for plants to be 
grown under hand-glasses; they may be 2) feet wide and 
1 foot below the surface, to be there filled with prepared 
dung, leaves, and short grass to 6 inches above the surface ; 
good light soil to be put beneath the glasses, and the rest 
of the dung to be covered with the soil that came out of 
the trench. Dwarf Kidney Beans, make a good sowing for 
succession ; a few to be sown in a pan at the same time to 
fill up any vacancies. Lettuce, give a few of the earliest 
plants a good supply of water to bring them forward; some 
of the Coss may be tied up to form hearts. Mushrooms, 
keep a steady heat of from 60° to 65° where there are 
productive beds; continue to make fresh ones for summer 
and autumn use. Radishes, sow both Long and Turnip- 
rooted kinds ; water beds from which they are to be drawn 
for use. 
FRUIT GARDEN. c 

Trained fruit trees, especially Peach and Cherry trees, 
require particular attention at this season in regard to 
stopping, disbudding, &¢., going over them two or three 
times so as to prevent a too sudden check to the flow of the 
sap, and to afford the fruit the protection of the leaves as 
long as it can be done without iniury to the trees. Look 
sharply after green fly, and apply tobacco water the moment 
it is perceived. On light sandy soils, however, it may be 
kept in check by frequent waterings with the engine; but 
whatever method is pursued, see that it is resorted to before 
the pest becomes established. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 
Trees and shrubs recently transplanted to be watered and 
immediately mulched with short litter; and the rare and 
choice kinds to be shaded and occasionally sprinkled over- 
head with water in the morning. As it is more than prob- 
able that where much planting was intended part of it may 
yet remain undone, we may observe, that some kinds of 
evergreens may yet be safely removed, taking the precau- 
tions to water them at first planting, and occasionally after- 
wards, to well mulch the surface, and to damp the foliage. 
We have sometimes found Hollies, Portugal Laurels, Ever- 
green Oaks, Red Cedars, Arbor Vitex, &e., take root more 
freely now than when planted earlier in the spring, when 
autumn planting cannot be effected. As a principle in the 
arrangement of colours, it is generally allowed that the 
various shades of orange and yellow will class well with the 
various purples and blues; whites are suitable with the 
blues, oranges, and reds; whites, however, derange the effect 
of the yellows, as also the violet shades; whilst the various 
red or rose-coloured flowers are, as far as colour is concerned, 
capable of forming a bed by themselves. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The conservatory plants are now making active growth, 
and should be liberally supplied with water. Those grow- 
ing in prepared borders to be frequently examined to see 
that the roots are kept sufficiently moist. At an early hour 
in the morning give a good washing with the engine or 
syringe to everything excepting the plants in bloom, the 
house will then become dry and enjoyable by the forenoon; 
frequently clean over the borders, remove decaying leaves 
and flowers; let the paths, stone curbs, shelves, &c., be 
washed frequently, that the house may present an orderly 
appearance at all times, More air must now be given, and 
as the nights become warm allow a little to remain on; this 
low night temperature will do much to favour the growth of 
short-jointed wood, which in a house of this description, 
requiring to be frequently shaded, is difficult to obtain, and 
at the same time it will prolong the bloom of the inmates. 
Hybrid Indian Rhododendrons and Chinese Azaleas will now 
be in great beauty, and every care should be taken to pre- 
serve the blooms from damp and drip. Supply plants 
liberally with water at the roots, as during their blooming 
season they require large quantities. Plants out of bloom 
should be placed where they can enjoy rest for a short time 
before the new growth commences, otherwise they break 
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weakly. It should beremembered that when a plant flowers 
profusely its powers are much weakened, and a lapse of 
time after blooming, longer or shorter, according to the 
habit of the plant is necessary to enable it to recover its 
exhausted energies previous to forming a new growth. 


STOVE. 

Attend to the stopping and training of the plants, and 
afford free-growing subjects plenty of pot-room. Achimenes 
and Gloxinias filling their pots with roots will enjoy an occa- 
sional watering with weak liquid manure. Very little fire 
heat will now be sufficient if the practice of shutting up 
early in the afternoon is adopted. Proceed with the re- 
potting of Orchids as they may require it. Do not use the 
Syringe too freely among those starting into growth, but 
Eeep the atmosphere thoroughly moist. See that the speci- 
mens on blocks and in baskets are not allowed to suffer for 
want of water. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Push forward late-propagated stock, and endeavour to 
keep the whole growing on slowly. The plants to be ex- 
posed to the weather as freely as circumstances will admit, 
but this should be done by degrees, and never to the extent 
of browning the foliage and drying up the tissues, and they 
should never be allowed to suffer from want of water.— 
W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


SucH a week of dog-day weather, a broiling sun, with a 
north wind, the temperature during the day reminding one 
of July rather than April. Where no shading was used, the 
demands on the water-pail were almost incessant, Straw- 
berries ripening fast, with their pots in turf or moss, re- 
quiring water two or three times a-day. Pears and Plums 
are now in blossom, and Apples are swelling to the opening 
of their buds. Earnestly do we hope that we shall not have 
acold, dreary, frosty May, after such a brilliant April. A 
few warm showers will make all kinds of vegetation proceed 
amazingly. Withont such showers we shall soon begin to 
ery out about water. Many things that had to be densely 
shaded, and even covered up with litter last season, have 
done better than we could have expected. Such seasons as 
the last, and as this at present seems to prognosticate, 
whilst in no way rendering it less desirable to drain gardens 
and fields, show also the importance of retaining a good 
portion of that water in pool, pond, or reservoir, before the 
excess finds its way to ditch or rivulet. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ran the hoe through all growing crops, as Cabbages, Cau- 
liflowers, Onions, Carrots, Asparagus, Sea-kale, &e. Unions 
and Carrots were rolled with a licht wooden roller a week 
ago. A firm surface makes them tuber and bulb better. 
Then in a week the spaces between the rows should be 
run over with the Dutch hoe, which will not only leave a 
rough surface, but kill every invisible weed. We like to 
defer this surface-scratching until the ground is pretty well 
heated, for reasons several times given. We wish our young 
friends to bear in mind, that as respects freedom from weeds 
one scuffle with the Dutch hoe will do more good in such 
weather as we have had lately, in one hour, than hand- 
weeding could accomplish in a day or two. In fact, much 
hand-weeding speaks of one of two things, either great de- 
ficiency of labour power, or great want of systematic ma- 
nagement. 

Sowed Radishes, Turnips, and Spinach. Will transplant 
some winter Onions presently, we find they do best trans- 
planted, merely fastening the roots, not any of the neck in 
the ground. Sowed a part of the Beetand Salsafy, and will 
net-cover the former, as last season the birds did not leave 
a seedling after the red leaves showed above ground. The 
transplanted crop did beautifully, perhaps all the better 
that the roots were not very large. We hope that by netting 
We may dispense with the trouble of transplanting. Why 
is it that Salsafy and Scorzonera aré not more generally 
served up at table? Good roots are tender and delicious 
when well boiled. A few of these Beets and Salsafy will 
most likely run to seed, and, therefore, another sowing should 
be made about the middle of May. The best way to secure 
fine roots is to trench deeply, and to have the richest soil at 


the bottom, and the poorest at the top. Have it all rich or 
the richest at the top, and the roots most likely will come 
like fingers and toes, instead of in one straight root. 

Divided and planted Rhubarb and Sea-kale that had been 
forced. Watered Cauliflowers under glasses, earthed them 
up by cutting a trench between the rows of glasses, and 
then, leaving the plants in a basin as if were, the glasses 
were set on the top of the ridge to give protection at 
night until they must be removed to give the plants fall 
room. We find ours will come in as soon as we want them. 
The finest Broccoli, however, is deficient in delicacy after 
a nice little firm Cauliflower. Watered the first transplanted 
with manure water; removed the laurel twigs set among 
them, and slightly forked up the ground, as it is now hot 
enough to cause them to grow with creat lnxuriance, and 
we want to keep moisture in until we see how we shall be 
supplied fromthe heavens. The leafy twigs were just suited 
for placing near the plants of a fresh-planted succession, 
doing them more good by the shade than lots of cold water- 
ings. Pricked-out younger plants for planting out three 
weeks or a fortnight hence. In ordinary seasons the Cauli- 
flower is all the better of a little shade from May to Sep- 
tember, and therefore it is a good plan to have Peas, say 
10 feet apart, and three or four rows of Broccoli between. 
Watered with house sewage what Cabbages we could, and 
their appearance next morning showed how much they liked 
it. Scattered a little wood ashes and soot over the seed- 
lings of the Winter Greens, Broccoli, &c., merely as a pre- 
caution, as few slugs or snails can be seen as yet. The only 
signs of a trail we have yet found were on a Mushroom- 
bed, where a few holes had been made in some buttons. 
Celery.—We notice by the market report that Celery makes 
a good price. We had grown several kinds of Red, but 
none stood the winter with us equal to the little Incom- 
parable White. We have scarcely lost a head of it, and we 
are told that not one was run. We took it up some time 
ago to make way for Onions, and set it with fair balls and 
a little water to the roots in a heap of ashes, sifted from the 
furnaces, in a shady place; and though the heads are now 
smaller when dressed for the table, they are very sweet and 
nice, and showing as yet no signs of bolting. For general 
work see last week. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Ran the hoe through Strawberry quarters, so as to kill all 
weeds, seen and unseen. Did the same among Gooseberries, 
Currants, Raspberries, &c. The Strawberries are beginning 
to show their flower-trusses, and notwithstanding the dryness 
of the past season, we think there will be plenty of bloom, 
so far as we have examined. We have a lot of forced ones 
done bearing, which we shall plant out as soon as we car 
get atthem. We shall also take up and pota lot of last 
autumn’s young plants pricked out in a border, so as to keep 
us going before there is plenty in the open air. Of course, 
we shall select those plants only that are showing bloom. 
Of these we shall most likely put two or three plants in a 
seven or eight-inch pot, and plunge these pots in a bed of 
leaves, with a little bottom heat, and perhaps stick a few 
branches of trees among them to break the force of the 
sun’s rays. This outside hotbed, uncovered with glass, will 
soon cause the pots to be crammed with roots, even before 
the plants come into bloom, and then the pots may be set 
in any suitable place. This is a plan we used to adopt 
rather largely at one time for plants to use after April. Hor 
early forcing the plants must be prepared in the previous 
season. This season our first crop had more blind ones 
than usual, afterwards they have been very good. As a 
whole, we prefer the runners of one season for fruiting the 
next, but last season owing to the dryness we could not get 
runners forward enough, and we used a number of plants 
that had been taken up as little extrarunners in September, 
pricked out in a border, and taken up and potted in the 
following July, and these have produced abundance of good 
fruit. With such plants, and even older ones, our previous 
experience would have led us to expect an abundant crop; 
but from the younger ones we generally obtained the finer 
fruit. The difficulty now is to obtain suitable places for 
them (see last week), which causes us just now to make our 
Peach-house a Strawberry-house. We hope to have the 
most of the pots out before the Peaches want all the sun for 
colouring and flavour, and the ripening of the wood. The 
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orchard-house makes also a good fill-gap before the plants 
come in with their ripe fruit out of doors. We have covered 
rows and beds out of doors with glass, but with little benefit, 
unless the weather was very sunny. 

Some of our lads are rather hurt about Mr. Rivers, speak- 
ing of our being so troubled with insects, and, therefore, 
without boasting, we may state, that among the many 
hundreds of Strawberry plants in all stages, and in almost 
eyery conceivable place, not an insect of any kind has ai 
yet appeared. ; 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Here we are pretty well overwhelmed with work. Various 
reasons, and especially the weather of the last winter 
and spring, have tended to throw us behind, and it is 
more perceptible in this magnificent weather. It is a great 
satisfaction that every man and boy, not only sees that we 
are a little behind, but is anxious to do the very utmost to 
break the back of the labour. Work and plenty of it isa 
most desirable thing, when you feel you can master it, and 
it shall not, for long at least, master you. Nothing can be 
more depressing in a garden than finding that do what you 
will you cannot get up with the work, but that day after 
day work wants doing, which you cannot execute without 
letting something of more importance suffer. Even this 
fine weather has brought its access of labour in watering 
alone, and especially in such cases where most of the water 
must be carried in pails or water-barrow. A great amount 
of bedding-out also increases labour vastly at this season. 
We have no doubt that we shall be all right by-and-by, but 
we could not expect the same hearty assistance and co- 
operation now, if the workmen had been kept out attempt- 
ing to work in all disagreeable unhealthy weather. There 
is no mechanism like feet, and especially hands, when directed 
by thinking willing minds. Some people expect no end of 
results from human exertion; treating him merely as a 
machine, they do not give to man the tithe of the attention 
they bestow upon irrational or inanimate mechanism. We 
have had thanks innumerable from employers and employed, 
on what they are pleased to term out-spoken remarks on 
the labour question, and this encourages us to say a word 
on gardens, where the labour-power is always behind, creat- 
ing a feeling of lassitude and despair, instead of anxious 
determination and resolved not-to-be-baffled industry. One 
of two modes should at once be adopted—increase of labour 
power, or decrease of ground in keeping, Many a large 
garden would be more satisfactory to all concerned, if the 
half of it were laid down in grass, or in other field crops 
for a time. One acre properly cultivated and all kept nice 
will be more satisfactory than two or three acres, that only 
remind one of the garden of the sluggard overrun with 
weeds. One acre of lawn properly kept will yield more 
satisfaction than half a dozen acres, where there is only the 
pretence of keeping; and a dozen or a score of flower-beds 
nicely done, will be more pleasing to all concerned than a 
hundred, or hundreds, in a neglected state. 

Proceeded with rolling the lawn before and after mowing; 
edging sides of walks with the iron, so that they can 
afterwards be easily clipped during theseason. Edged also 
the sides of borders before digging, and arranging and 
making up edgings of flowers, and also preparatory to sow- 
ing dwarf edgings and other annuals. We seldom sow 
Mignonette out of doors until May, as then we obtain dense 
masses, whilst by early sowing we generally get straggling 
plants. The moving and reducing herbaceous plants, and 
getting all borders fit for summer residents, are now a 
main feature of the work, and very suitable the weather 
is for it, only we wish that the work had been done three 
weeks ago. We have as yet given no heat to our late 
vinery, except what the sun gave, with air night and day, 
but the Vines are becoming so forward that we must now keep 
them on. We have, therefore, cleared the house of bedding 
plants ; some were set under hurdles thinly spread over with 
spruce branches, and a great lot of Geraniums, some five or 
six in a four-inch pot, were placed in a corner to be moved 
to the Celery trenches. As these were not ready, a little 
straw was thinly placed over them to afford shade from the 
sun, and protection from the cold at night. Meanwhile the 
trenches are being made ready from clearing off last season’s 
Cabbages, digging out trenches 5 feet wide, and 4 feet in 
the ridges between. Leaf mould and sandy soil are thrown 


into the trench, and these pots of plants will be turned out, 
when, with little attention, they will grow fast until we 
want them in some three weeks or a month hence. Pro- 
ceeded with pricking off lots of other things, and put in our 
last batch of Verbenas, and the pretty dwarf Ageratum, 
making a bed for them, and pricking them out on the bed 
some 2} inches apart, whence they will lift in nice little 
balls. ‘Those put in a fortnight ago are rooting nicely. 
Few of our cuttings have had shading this season, but lately 
the sun has been so powerful that for these later cuttings 
whitewash is at once drawn down the outside of the glass, 
and some twice or thrice a-day the little things receive a 
dewing from the syringe, the great matter being never to 
allow the cutting to exhaust its juices hy any approach to 
flagging. 

What we have said of the late vinery, forces us also to get 
the Pelargoniums out, or the increased closeness, and the 
ereater heat will be almost sure to bring green fly to nibble 
at them. We have, therefore been forced to re-arrange the 
conservatory, taking Daphnes, Camellias, &e., into the 
vinery, removing the most forward Cytisuses to a sheltered 
place out of doors, taking out also the most forward Cine- 
rarias now left to an out-door corner, where they may do 
for cut flowers, and replacing them with different kinds of 
Pelargoniums. As far as watering would permit, went on 
potting bedding plants, greenhouse and stove plants, regu- 
lating and thinning out climbers, giving a good moist heat 
in a pit to Caladiums, and setting basket plants, as Stan- 
hopeas, Stag-head Ferns, &c., in tubs of manure water, 50 
as thoroughly to moisten them. In such weather kept the 
floors of all plant-houses moist, that the air might be both 
cooled and moistened, &c.—R. F. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Apnit 29. 


Within the last few days the aspect of the market has undergone & great 
change—from scarcity to plenty. Of Cabbages, Coleworts, and Broccoli 
there is now an abundant supply; and of Lettuces, both Cabbage and Cos, 
large quantities are brought, but no more than sufficient to meet the great 
demand for salading, which the heat of the weather has created. Impor- 
tations of French Lettuce and other salads have been in a great measure 
discontinued, owing to the heated condition in which they arrive. ASDBTSENS, 
Sea-kale, and Rhubarb are plentiful, and so, too, are Cucumbers. 
Grapes and Pines there is now a better supply, the former including ahd 
fine new Hamburghs from Jersey. Strawberries are quite equal to ue 
demand. A few dessert Applesare still to be had in condition—as Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, Court-pendu-Plat, and Newtown Pippin. 


FRUIT. 

d os. d es. dw 8. d 
Apples ..e.s.00000 38 0to4 0|Mulberries.... punnet 0 Oto ¥ 
Apricots . 0 00 doz. 0 0 Rac 
Cherries ., Orono 6 0 aot 
Chestnuts 0 20 0 00 aon 

Filberts 000 Loo 
Cobs 0 60 0 . 3 0 10 0 
Gooseberri 0 © 0} Pine Apples ald, 8 0 12 0 
Grapes 0 20 0| Plums ...........4sieve 0 0 0 0 
Lemons 0 10 0 ao) : 6 16 
Melons . 0 0 0! Waluuts.........bush. 14° 0 20 0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. d. 8. 4 a,d. 8d 
Artichokes 0 4to0 6 0 3to 5 2 
Asparagus 2 407 (600 ‘ 16 wif 

Beans Broa 0 0 0 0| Mushrooms .....pottle 1 0 
Kidney 1 6 2 0| Muatd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 9 O 
Beet, Red . 3 0 4 0] Onions ....0+-. bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli ........ bundle 1 0 2 0 pickling ...... quart 0 6 4 fe 
BrusselsSproute 4 sieve 0 0 O 0| Parsley Asieve 1 0 Me 
Cabbage ..cssesseee doz. 1 6 2 O| Parsnips doz. 0 9 
Capsicums ous 0 0 O 0} Peas......, quart 10 0 0 “4 
Carrots 0 7 O10] Potatoes .. bushel 2 6 4 4 
Cauliflower . . 2 0 6 O| Radishes a unches 1 0 i. a 
Celery ....- 2 0 3 0} Rhubarb... bundle 0 3 a 
Cucumbers 0 6 1 6 Savoys ... «dom 2 0 Aer 
Endive , 2 6 3 O| Sea-kale basket 1 0 aes 
Fennel 0 3 O 0} Spinach,,... bushel 1 2i5 
Garlic and Shallots, |b. 0 8 © 0] Tomatoes., sieve 0 Ds 
HerbS..ccccoseeeeDUNCH O 3B 0 0 | TOPMiDs .ssse serve unch 0 ~ no 

Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0] VegotableMarrows doz. 0 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 


#.* We request that no one will write privately to the de: 

a parka writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman. By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Lditors of the Journal of Hortioul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Wealso request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


GLAss AND VINES ror GreENnouse (Jf. D.).—All things considered, 
21 oz. sheet glass of good quality is the best for glazing houses for fruit 
culture. Hartley’s rough plate is also good, but better for plants than fruit 
trees. You will need no shade for Vines. They cannot have too much light, 
whilst they afford an agreeable shade to such plants as require it. The 
Black Hamburgh, Trentham Black, Buckland Sweetwater, Royal Musca- 
ae Foster’s White Seedling, and White Frontignan, do well in a cool 

jouse. 


Dratine Fern Case (Zdem).—We cannot see in what way you can 
improye your drainage, except that the cocoa fibre should be placed to the 
depth of an inch on the perforated zine instead of under it, and on this the 
compost, which, instead of being of leaf mould and cocoa-nut fibre, should 
have loam substituted for the leaf mould, and silver sand would be better 
than dirty sand from the Trent. ‘Two-thirds cocoa dust and one-third yellow 
or hazel loam, with « free admixture of silver sand, would be a good com- 
post, and this well mixed and placed on au inch of cocoa fibre over the 
drainage ought to grow Ferns well. You write of cocoa fibre which is like 
80 much huir, and of no use except for drainage. The right stuff is like 
Sawdust, only it is of a reddish deep brown approaching black when old. 


Mawacine Cockscomss (7. A. H.).—Pot them at once singly in small 
pots, using a compost of turfy loam, and grow on in a moist heat. Keep 
them near the glass, and give a fair amount of ‘ventilation to prevent their 
becoming drawn. Shift them into pots a size larger when the pots become 
filled with roots, and give the final shift when the crown shows, using, as 
before, a compost of turfy loam, with the addition of one-fourth well-rotted 
hotbed manure, or half well-retted cowdung two years old. Keep them 
near the glass in a moist atmosphere, and a temperature of from 60° to 65° 
at night, and a day temperature of from 70° to 85°. A Cucumber or Melon- 
frame is a good place for bringing on the plants, and avinery or other house 
‘will do affer the plants have received their last shift. ‘They require to be 
kept well watered, using liquid manure twice a-week in order to produce 
large combs. Keep them near the glass, 


PROPAGATING Porcurine Honuy (Jdem).—Graft it on stocks of the 
common Holly, now being a good time. ‘ongue or whip grafting is the 
best. It is difficult to strike from cuttings, and seeds are not easily procured, 
otherwise the latter is the readiest mode. Graft quite cloze to the soil, and 
on three or four-year-vld stocks. 


Sowine Zinnra ELEGANS (Flerum amator).—Sow forthwith in pans, 
draining well, and using a compost of turfy loam and leaf mould in equal 
parts. Sow thinly, and cover lightly with fine soil, Place in a gentle heat, and 
Keep the seedlings near the glass, Keep the soil moist, and give air to pre- 
yent the plants drawing. When up and the rough leaves appear, prick off into 
pans or boxes an inch or two apart, and place in a mild heat for a few days, 
then remove to a cold frame and harden off. Plant out 9 inches apart in an 
open situation in a bed of rich soil, watering during dry weather every other 
day with liquid manure up to the time the plants come into bloom. An inch 
of well-rotted manure placed on the surface between the plants will assist 
them in dry weather. Any flowers intended for exhibiting should be pro- 
tected from rain and sun by a paper shade. 


Apriyine Liquin Manure (An Irish Lady).—You may apply once or 
twice a-week the liquid from the range of offices, diluted with six times its 
bulk of rain water, to Roses, and all flowering and fruit trees, flowers, and 
vegetables, from now up to the time of their flowering, or till the fruit is 
fully swelled. If much diluted with water already it may not be necessary 
to further dilute the liquid, but take care not to apply it in too powerful 
doses. It is better not to pour liquid manure near the stem, for there are 
seldom any active roots there, but by making a trench as you propose, a 
short distance from the stem, the manure water is likely to be given in the 
right Place. Once a-week is not too often to apply it, and it may be given 
in dry weather more freely than during moist, that being the time when 
watering is most required. It is much too strong when it leaves a sediment 
to cake on the ground, and such powerful doses are more injurious than 
beneficial, unless indeed the sediment remains after diluting the liquid with 
six times its volume of water, Stir it up, never mind its being muddy 
ponnes If it is not too strong you will gain nothing by keeping each 
Separate. 


LEAVES OF THE Mate Aucusa (Zizzie).—For the most part the leaves 
are variegated, but we have seen some specimens with the leaves nearly 
entirely green. 


Sort FoR Carrors in A Frame (B. WV. C.).—Any common light loam, 
Such as is the usual soil of a fertile garden. * 


UMBRELLA Trnts (T. @. M. B.).—We have no doubt that Messrs. 
Edgington could supply umbrella tents like those exhibited at the June. 
Show at the Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, last season. 


PINE-STOVES (D. P. H. T.).—Making, as you propose, that part of tha 
pee owes! which is farthest trom the pathway would be very inconyenient 
indeed. 


. Pra Leaves Insurep (South Notts).—The scollops eaten cut of the edges 
of your Pea and Bean plants are the work of the striped Pea weevil (Cur- 
culio lineatus). In Scotland it is called the ‘‘ Cuddy,” because of its grey or 
donkey-like colour. Dusting the plants with soot whilst the dew is on them 
might check these marauders. 


FLOWER-BEDS, PLANTING (Dorset).—In your arrangement of a square into 
sixteen beds we would keep to the same cross-planting as that with which 
you have commenced—thus catry out the principle embodied in 1 1, 2 2, 
3 8,and44. To do this you must cross: you must cross 6, 7, and 5, 8, 
Tepeated. Your proposed plan, though no doubt it would please many, is just 
haying @ scarlet wheel on one side, and a purple wheel on the other side of 
your earriage ; or having that carriage drawn by a black and a white horself 


=e of by a matched pair, It is for you to determine which you like the 


Fonevus in Fern Soin (Bessie).—Your Ferns will never thrive so long as 
they remain plunged in the leaf mould full of sticks. Remove them at 
once, and never use mould containing wood for the growth of Ferns. The 
decomposition of the leaf mould and rotten wood is the cause of the fungus 
appearing. We know from experience that Ferns grow much better with- 
out either. It is not necessary to plunge the pots in which Ferns are 
grown, doing so tends to sodden and sour the soil. The fungus is that 
usually found on decayed wood when surrounded by a moist warm atmos 
sphere, and is very destructive to vegetable life. It is not usually found on 
wood exposed to the atmosphere, nor indeed does it appear anywhere ina 
well-ventilated structure. Fresh air is its destruction, though it is very 
tenacious of life where it once becomes firmly seated. Remove the leaf 
mould and all the wood it contains, and sprinkle fresh lime where it was. 
Repot the plants most affected, and frequently stir the soil in which the 
others are growing. Keep the pots clean, placing them on gravel about the 
size of a bean. It has a cleanly appearance, and assists in keeping the 
atmosphere pure, besides preventing the drainage choking. Admit fresh 
air daily, always avoiding draughts. Many people stew their Ferns— 
giving them a great heat and an excess of moisture, with very little ventila- 
tion. Very few Ferns require a temperature of from 70° to 85° in early 
spring. Pteris argyra with us attains a very large size in a vinery from 
which frost is just excluded in winter. It will do in a greenhouse, but 
better in a house where the temperature is from 45° to 50° in winter, and in 
summer from 69° to 80°. It is not a stove Fern, though it will live there 
and make fronds 6 to § feet long. As you use cocoa dust we may put you 
on your guard against keeping it dry under cover, in the potting-shed, or 
elsewhere to become dry. When this is the case it becomes infested with 
dry rot and other fungi, and when it is used for potting. a plentiful crop of 
fungi, more or less inimical to the plants, is the result. It sbould be laid in 
aheap in an open situation out of doors, mixed with one-third loam, and 
turned over twice in twelve months. It is better when it is old, or black, 
and will then grow almost any kind of plant. Your refuse we see is fresh 
very slightly decomposed. Use it old. 

TIFFANY-HOUSES (Yorkshire). —Calico-covered houses, or pits covered 
with the same, are better than tiffany-covered, and very useful in summer 
for plants needing a little protection; and in one sense they are better than 
glass, as admitting enough of light, and yet giving sufficient shade. We 
have no faith in such covering keeping out 14° of frost, and for nothing 
besides the above do we consider them comparable to glass-houses. Few 
tiffany-houses will resist a storm unless extra weil secured. For summer 
purposes they are useful. 


GREENHOUSE ARRANGEMENTS (Inexperienced Amateur).—We would, under 
such circumstances, prefer a border inside, and planting inside; but if the 
border must alone be outside, then there need be no digiculty with a border 
7 feet wide at one end, curving to 3 fect wide at the other, as at the narrowest 
end you need not plant within 5 or 6 feet at thatend. We have had heavy 
crops for about ten years inasmall pit, and the earth space is only 23 feet, by 
16 inches in depth. Your border will do very well for a 12-feet-wide house. 
If there is good soil there now, a little fresh might make all right. If, 
however, you can, as you say, obtain plenty of fresh loam, then it certainly 
would be better to use it, and concrete to prevent the roots going down. 
The concrete should slope from back to front at least 12 inches inthe 7 feet, 
and there should be a good drain lower than the concrete. The coucrete is 
best formed by using the sharp land sand and red gravel, five barrowloads toa 
barrowload of quicklime, made up quickly as you go along, with just enough 
of water to mix, and spread out at once 3 inches thick, levelling the top 
as you go along with the back of the spade. When somewhat set, sprinkle 
a little dry sand over the surface, roll the whole well, and let it become ary 
before you put earth uponit. It will then set very hard. The soil will be all 
the better the neaver the surface it is taken, and may be placed in the 
border at once, or in heaps, to ferment and sweeten previously. We would 
make the border from 20 to 26 inches in depth, and in that we would incor- 
porate from twenty to thirty bushels of broken bones, and two or three loads 
of horse droppings that had been previously heated, and, if possible, some 
half a dozen loads of lime rubbish. We would add no other manure. 
Every summer you might give the border from a quarter to a half cwt. of 
guano, if given at four or five times, and washedin. About 2 inches of 
horsedung would be safer, raking off the decayed portion when the strength 
was exhausted. We have no doubt that Lady Downes’ Grape, so treated, 
will bear every vear; but early in autumn the border should be covered with 
dry litter; and if rain and snow are kept out by shutters or tarpauling so 
much the better. We have so often entered on the subject of the strength 
of liquid manure, that we would only be giving wearisome repetition by 
detailing what we meant by weak manure, &c. In many kinds, as house= 
sewage, drainage from the farmyard, &c., practice must alone determine. 
It is safest to err on the side of weakness. Thus, we haye had drainings 
from the farmyard, after rain, that we have used freely without the further 
addition of water. In dry weather we have diluted with from three to 
five times its bulk with clear water. For good guano we consider 1 oz. 
strong enough for two gallons; of superphosphate of lime 2 ozs. may be 
used. For a thirty-six-gallon barrel of water, a peck of soot and a quart 
of lime will give a strongish clear liquid. For the next filling we would 
use half the quantity. This will do for such things as Strawberries, Kidney 
Beans, fruit trees in pots, &c.; but for many pot-plants it would be too 
strong, and, when used clear for syringing trees and plants, we would 
dilute more than half. A bushel of horse-droppings, or those of sheep or 
deer, would, after a week’s fermentation, do for sixty gallons of water. 
We generally make our liquid manure strong, and dilnte as we use it. We 
like all liquid manure to be clear. 


Warerinc Harpy Ferns (Z. U,).—It is not only desirable but necessary 
to water ont-door Ferns during dry weather after growth commences. To 
grow them well the soil shou)d never be allowed to become dry; sprinkling 
overhead is very beneficial. Rain water is the best, but hard pump water 
will do if exposed to the air in a tub for a few days prior to using it. By 
haying a tub in the most convenient place, and refilling it after watering, 
you will always have water ready for use when required. Soapy water will 
not do, though a weak solution might not cause immediate mischief, yet it 
is better not to use it, otherwise the more delicate kinds will suffer in con- 
sequence. 

Insects (J. B. Gilbert).—The insects are the immature states of one of 
the Froghoppers or ‘‘Cuckoo-spit”? insects, the white frothy secretion of 
which must have been visible on the plants, and, if so, the insects might 
easily have been destroyed by hand. If there were no such ‘‘ cuckoo-spit,” 


} these lary might have been killed by ordinary fumigation.—W. 
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Ground Temperature (Fruit-eater).—The observations of the ground 
thermometers at 1 and 2 feet deep are read between 8 and 9 a.m, of the same 
day as that for which the temperature is recorded. The variation of the 
temperature of the earth at these depths is so slight as to render maxima 
and minima observations of ground temperature on each separate day of 
bnt little practical importance. 

VINES IN PoTs NoT FRUITING (e F, N.).—Providing they are in 12 or 
13-inch pots they will not require anything that way if fresh potced in 
autumn or prior to starting. If, as yet, in pots of less size, shift them inte 
their fruiting-pots by June, affording good drainage, and using a compost 
of rich turfy loam chopped, but not sifted. Disbud to one strong shoot as 
near the base as possible, and cut the upper part away. Train the shoot 
left at from 1 foot to 16 inches from the glass, and do not rub off the laterals 
but stop them at the first leaf, and stop them again at every fresh leif. 
When the cane has grown to the length of 9 feet stop it, and stop the 
laterals which will, after this, be plentifully emitted ut every leaf. Keep 
well watered, employing weak liquid manure at every alternate watering ; 
the foliage will be benefited by syringing in the evening. Maintain a moist 
growing heat within the house. When growth ceases gradually lessen the 
supply of water and remove the Jaterals, except a few at the top, cutting 
them off quite close. When the wood becomes quite brown and hard, and 
the leaves begin to fall, withhold water, and prune to the length required 
(5 feet or more) when the leaves fall, and keep in a cool house until wanted 
for forcing. 


MAnukE For RHOpODENDRONS (J. Edwards).—Old cowdung, or very 
decayed hotbed dung, is an excellent application to Rhododendrons, 2 inches 
deep at a time as a surface-dressing. Your specimens were all dried up. 
They should be sent in a box covered with a little damp moss. 


Boranicat Queries (2. C. K.).—The weed is the common Shepherd’s 
Purse, Capsella bursa-pastoris—Thlaspi bursa-pastoris of Linnwus. We 
have no copy of Chid’s book. He, perhaps, speaks of Medicago lupulina 
under its English name of Black Medick or Nonesuch. The dotted circle 
means ‘‘Annual,” the circle and arrow ‘' Biennial,” the 4-like figure 
“* Perennial herbaceous,” and the h-like figure ‘‘ Tree or Shrub.” 


Cactus Srepiinc (WV. M., Penn).—Like others, the flower is richly 
coloured, but is not so fine or so brilliant as many others exhibited. 


Camkr1a (B. Zewlett).—It is one of the very old varieties, and of too 
packs a colour for us to determine the name from a single and fading 
ower, lait 


CATERPILLARS ON Prum Tres (A Qonstant. Reader).—They are the 
caterpillars of the Winter Moth, Geometra brumats. As they are on trees 
in your orchard-house you might easily hand-pick them, spreading a sheet 
round the trea to catch those which let themselves down. Dust the leaves 
with fresh white Hellebore powder, “2 


Rose Trek proyverna Stuntep SHoors (Agnes).—We do not recollect 
a Rose assuming the character yours has, but we have seen trees of other 
kinds do so; and the remedy in that case was to rub off a great many of 
the small shoots, and those left attained the proper dimensions. This plan 
we would recommend you to adopt, rubbing off one-half of the shoots at 
once, und a few days afterwards rome more; andif you applied some liquid 
manure to the plant, most likely if would grow on vigorously ; but if there 
were no shoots produced last year but short ones, i> is not likely that any 
flower will be produced until the plant assumes a more healthy habit. 


Names oF Puranas (JV. O.).—1, Clianthus puniceus; 8, Habrothamnus 
fasciculatus, The other six, single flowers of Azaleas, no one could name, 
the varieties are so numerous. (JM, B).—Sutherlandia frutescens. (Jane). 
—We are unable to give you the information you require about the Coton- 
easter, but will inake further inquiries. (A nearly M.D.).—1l, Adiantum 
pubescens; 2, A. cuneatum; 3, imperfect; 4, Pteris hastata macrophylla; 
5, Nephrolepis exaltata: 6, Aspleuium viviptrum; 7, A. flaccidum var. ; 
8, A. fragrans; 9, Pteris longifolia; 10, Nephrolepis pectinata 5°11, Onychium 
lucidum ; 12, Asplenium marinum ; 13, Adiantum capillus-Veneris ; 14, Sela- 
ginella; 15, Thunbergia Hawtayneana. (Z/iza).—1l, Pleopeltis pustulata 5 
2, Onychium lucidum; 3, Polystichum capense; 4, Platyloma rotucdifolium ; 
5, Asplenium lucidum; 6, Goniophiebium neriifolium ; 9, Cyrtomium ano- 
mophyllum; 10, Cheilanthes hirta; 11, Asplenium bulbiferum; 12, Tricho- 
manes speciosum. (Delia).—1, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum ; 2, apparently 
abnormai Lastrea patens; 3, immature. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the 


Suburbs of London for the Week ending April 29th. 


THERMOMETER, 
BAROMETER, 
Dare. Air Earth. 
Max Min. Max. Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2 ft. deep. 

Sun. 23] 30.173 30.107 78 30 54 51 
Mon. 24 | 30.235 80.182 4 32 55 Bae 
Tues. 25 | 30.205 30,117 71 30 543 52 
Wed. 26} 30.116 30,096 80 35 54h 52 
Thurs. 27 | 30,096 29 981 82 43 55 52h 
Sat. 28 | $0,004 29.917 77 37 56 53 
Sun. 29] 30.036 29.973 55 3) 55 53 

Mean | 30.123 30.053 | 73.85 | 33.71 54.85 53.14 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 
=== = ——— — 


PIGEONS AND ROOKS. 


I po not think that “CuanricireR” is right when he 
blames the rooks for causing his Pigeons to desert their 
house. I doubt whether he is putting the saddle on the 
right horse. I will give my experience on the point. I 
have occupied the same residence for upwards of nine years, 
there are very large rookeries close to me, one a very few 
hundred yards from my Pigeon-loft, and I have never lost a 
single Pigeon. The two birds are in no way antagonistic as 
far as I can discover. Were I “Cuanticuerr” I should 
look to some other cause than the rooks for the departure 
or destruction of my birds. I have kept fancy Pigeons for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, but never lost a bird. 
My plan here is this: I devote the room over the coach- 
house for their loft, it is rather small, and in summer very 
hot, being ceiled, and haying but one small window, which 
ig wired—still the birds have always done well. At the 
present time, for here it is extremely warm, instead of 
closing the trap-door, by which I enter from a ladder, I have 
a moveable door of wire-netting. This ventilates the loft 
fairly, causing a current of air to pass upward and through 
the window. At night I close the trap, which is at the 
gable, near the top of the roof, and, keeping no cat, am 
annoyed by none, Wherever I have lived I have either 
taken with me or procured Pigeons, and when I came here 
I brought my stock from my former home, only a mile as the 
crow flies, and though they were high-flying Tumblers not 
one left me. Af first, when stocking a loft, I fasten a good- 
sized wire cage on the landing board, here the Pigeons sun 
themselves, and gain a knowledge of the scenery near their 
new home. In three weeks I let them out—all the better 


Rain 
Wind. in GENERAL REMARKS, 
inches, 
N.E. 00 Very tine; very dry air; exceedingly tine; cool at night. 
N.E. .00 Very fine, with heavy dew; cloudless and very fine. 
N.K, 00 Slight haze; clear; hotsun; very fine. (dew at night. 
N.W. 00 Very fine; hot, and dry air; very fine throughont; heavy 
Ww. 00 Very fine; unusually hot for the season; dry; fine at night, 
w. .00 Uniform haze; very dry, with slight haze; overcast at night. 
E. 00 Dusky and white clouds; cold dry easterly wind; fine; 
(slight frost at night. 
00 


if they have laid. I let them ont fasting; usually they 
are awkward in finding their way in for the first time. 
Their mistakes in getting up are quite amusing, aiming 
either too high or too low, but as I always feed inside the 
loft hunger sharpens their ingenuity. Once back again, I 
have no further fear about them, and how they coo and 
testify their delight at getting in again! 

As to the almost constant occurrence of bringing new 
birds home to the others, I always draw the flight feathers 
of one wing, and enclose them for the night by-a wire cage 
near one nest, this becomes their castle. Next day they 
have a bath, greatly do they enjoy it if they come from a 
bird shop, this cleanses and settles them, and greatly com- 
forts the poor wing. Then I have, for the sake of the new 
comers chiefly, a number of various-sized flower-pots inserted 
on the floor, placed here and there, upon these they spring 
ever with but one wing (the first large feather, mind, 
I never draw, that left shields the new feathers), and they 
hop from one pot to another, and preen and enjoy them- 
selves. Then in a fortnight they get wp to the inside of the 
entrance, then outside and peep about and learn their 
whereabouts, until at length they take little flights, and 
at last, in a month or two, join in the great flight, and 
naturally come home with the rest. 

Pursuing these two plans I have never lost one bird. If 
“CyanvicLper” has only provided a box on a pole, how- 
ever well-planned or pretty, Ido not wonder at his birds 
leaving it. A wooden erection is no home for Pigeons, it is 
merely “ out-of-doors under a chip.” ‘The wind whistles 
through it, the sun warps it, the snow penetrates it and lies 
on the ledges (and all birds abhor snow), a driving shower 
wets the eggs of the young, cats come and mew on the 
ground below, turning up longing green eyes; on one side 
it burns, on the other it freezes. I do not know whether 
it is worse in summer or in winter—in the dog-days Or 
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on frosty nights. Verily it is no home, and on the first 
epportunity the Pigeons rightly decline it, with thanks, I 
never knew any live for any length of time in one, except 
Fantails, who looked miserable enough, but being the worst 
of fliers and, perhaps, the meekest of Pigeons, preferred to 
put up with present ills rather than fly, or try to fly, to 
others which might be worse. 

Tf “‘CuanTIcLeEER” has no loft or room to afford for his 
pets, I would recommend him to build a projecting loft 
from the gable of an outhouse, of stout planks for the floor, 
and bricks for the sides, and roofed with tiles or slate, with 
a flat board on the top of the roof, and an open hurdle 
fastened on the south or sunny side for the birds to rest 
on, The place should be 6 feet by 4at the least, By the 
way, instead of blaming the black rooks, are not the black- 
guards to be blamed ?—in other words, were not the Pigeons 
stolen ? though I incline to the idea if their cot were a 
wooden construction ona pole, that they left not finding their 
home comfortable. 

Now that I am writing about Pigeons, let me, for the 
eredit of poor maligned human nature, narrate a pleasing 
circumstance which happened to me only last week. Six 
years ago, and several before that date, I was accustomed to 
deal at a certain bird shop. Pigeon books of a former day 
used to end in some such way as this: “ It would be abso- 
lutely impossible to enumerate the tricks that are played off 
to deceive the unwary by Pigeon-dealers. There is not 
one-tenth part so much jockeyship among, horse-dealers as 
Pigeon-sellers *—in short, Pigeon-dealer and rogue were 
supposed to be synonymous. But oh! never condemn a 
whole class, it is harsh, it is wrong. But to return to my 
tale. Last Friday I called at the old shop in search of some 
high-flying Tumblers, I am getting up a flight, I found a 
son and daughter of the late proprietor now, and for long, 
installed in the old man’s place. I chose a pair of birds. I 
noticed the owners whispering, when the brother came up 
to me, and touching his hat, said, “I did not know you at 
first, sir, but my sister says you are the gentleman that once 
did poor father a kindness, and we therefore beg you to 
aecept the birds.” I had forgotten the subject to which 
they referred, as indeed, it was but a very small matter. I 
accepted the Pigeons, for I am sure it would have hurt their 
feelings if I had not, and, of course, I purchased another 
pair.—Witsurre Recror. 


EARTHENWARE PANS FOR NESTS. 


PERMIT me to state in your Journal my experience of the 
use of earthenware shallow pans for laying and sitting, as 
recommended by Mr. Geyelin. 

ist. My hens will not lay in them, but, having removed 
every other kind of nest, prefer the hard concrete floor, 
although I have varied the pans by putting in sand, turf, 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse, &e. 

2nd. I have sat five hens in them, and in each case the 
eggs have been reduced to from six to eight by the hens 
turning the others out, owing to the turf placed on sand 
being nearly level with the edges of the pan. My hens 
(Cochins), therefore, will not take to them at all. 

T may add that I have been singularly unfortunate in not 
having hatched a single chicken; and, in fact, out of three 
sittings I only found life in one egg, and that two days 
overdue, which I sacrificed rather than waste the time of 
the hen in rearing.—Perrcy Cross. 


STOCKING A DOVECOT. 


Ty reply to Alan Walter, as to how he is to stock his large 
dovecot, he has only to procure some pairs of Pigeons, con- 
fine them there for a fortnight or three weeks, but so that 
they can see out of the opening, or openings, which is to be 
their future entrance. It is only necessary to see that the 
Pigeons are an equal number of cocks and hens. Pairing 
and multiplying will then proceed without further trouble. 
Weed them well, and give them plenty of clean water; also, 
broken mortar from an old wall, and sufficient straw for build- 
ing their nests, cut up into short lengths of 5 or 6 inches. 
Before stocking the cot it will be advisable to have it 
thorough; cleaned and repaired, all the rat and mouse- 


holes securely stopped, all nests well cleaned and repaired, 
and the whole lime-washed, mixing some flowers of sulphur 
in the wash. As to what sort to breed that must depend on 
fancy or inclination, almost any kind will do except the more 
tender and high-bred fancy breeds, 

Blue Rocks. These would be most in keeping with the 
old monastic dovecot, but they are difficult to procure, 
troublesome to establish, and not very fast breeders. 

Then come the Chequered Doye-house Pigeons of a dark 
slate colour (often, though improperly, called Blue Rocks). 
These are more prolific. Or he may choose to have all 
quite white. They look very pretty, though of a common 
kind, are equally hardy and good breeders. But if he is 
quite careless of appearances, then mixed breeds, or mon- 
grels will soon people the house and fill pies. I do not, how- 
ever, advise any of the before-mentioned. If the nest places 
are large enough, I would stock it with the largest Runts E 
could get. Failing these, I would have something to lock at 
as well as eat—all Antwerp Carriers, or Dragoons, or else 
one variety of Toys, of which there are.so many to choose 
from. Buy a few pairs of the approved variety and let them 
breed until they had stocked the cot, only killing any that 
were badly marked and odd cocks. In this case all stray 
Pigeons must be killed whenever they join the flock. As to 
the Toys, to choose from there are Nuns, Spots, Archangels, 
Magpies, Spangles, as Suabians, Porcelains, Victorias, &e., 
all easily procured; and many others that are not so easily 
obtained would give satisfaction.—B. P. Brent. 


WHARFEDALE POULTRY SHOW. 


THE sixty-eighth annual Show of the above Society took 
place at Otley, on Friday, the 21st of April. 

The show of poultry was superior to any previous one. 
both as regards the quality of the specimens shown, and 


the number of entries. 

There were also several classes for Pigeons, but the 
entries were not numerous, though some of the birds were 
very good. Subjoined is the prize list :— 

SpanisH.—First and Second, H. Beldon, Gilstead, Bingley. 

Dorxincs.—First, J. White, Warlaby. Second, F. R. Pease, Darlington. 

Game (Black-breasted and other Reds).—H. Snowden, Bradford, and J. 
Sunderland, Halifax—Equal. 

Game (Any other variety).—First, H. Snowcen. Second, H. Beldon, 

HampurGus (Go!den-spangled).— First, R. Tate, Leeds. Second, H. 
Beldon. 

Hamsuneus (Silver-spangled).—First and Second, H. Beldon. 

Hamecrcus(Golden-pencilled).—First, H. Beldon. Second, H. Snowden, 

Hampurcus (Silver-pencilled).— First, D. Illingworth, Burley, Otley. 
Second, H. Beldon. 

Bantams (Game).—First, R. Tate, Leeds. 

Bantams (Any other yariety).—First, H. Beldon. 
Darlington. 

Any oTBER Breep.—First, H. Beldon. Second, R. Tate. 

Game Cock.—First, J. Sunderland. Second, T. Dyson, Halifax. 

Ducks (Kouen).—First, H. Beldon. Second, J. Ward, Drighlington. 

Docks (Aylesbury).—First, Suttle & Waddington, Otley. second, H. 
Beldon. 

Decks (Any other variety).—First, I. Todd, Clifton. Second, Suttle and 
Waddington. 

PicEons.—Tumblers (Short-faced).—Prize, C. Cole, Bradford. Tumblers 
(Common).—Prize, R. Ramsden, Armley. Fantails.—Prize, T. Ritchie, 
Otley. Powters.—Prize, E. Ripley, Hawksworth. Sarbs.—Prize, C. Cole. 
Owls.—Prize, I. Todd. Carriers.—Prize. C. Cole. Turbits.—Prize, H. 
Beldon. Jacobins.—Prize, C. Cole. Any other variety.—Prize, H. Beldon. 


The Judges were Wm. Smith, Esq., Halifax, and Mr. E. 
Hutton, Pudsey. 


Second, W. Taylor, Huuslet. 
Second, F, R. Pease, 


DOES WILD GARLIC IMPART AN ILL SMELL 
EITHER TO BEES OR THEIR PRODUCE? 


Last year, about this time, I perceived such an offensive 
smell proceeding from one of my hives that I felt convinced 
that that much-written-about disease “foul brood” had 
shown itself in my apiary. Accordingly, I resolved to de- 
stroy the hive forthwith, although it was my strongest and, 
in every way, most thriving stock, and any others that 
micht be similarly affected. On examination I found the 
same smell emanating from all my hives, and it was per- 
ceptible towards the close of the day from some distance 
from the apiary. This being the case it was of no use to 
destroy the hives, at any rate before consulting some well- 
experienced apiarian. I wrote to Mr. Woodbury, and also 
to a friend in my own neighbourhood with a request that he 
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would come and examine my stock. Mr. Woodbury pro- 
nounced the offensive smell to be the much-dreaded foul 
brood. My friend, however, on hearing that our woods 
abounded with wild garlic, immediately attributed it to 
that, of which the bees are especially fond. Mr. Woodbury, 
however, did not seem to think it possible when I made this 
snggestion to him; and as the same smell has made its 
appearance this year together with the wild garlic I cannot 
but fancy that there is some connection between the two, 
and wish to know the opinions of other apiarians. ; 
The hive in which I first discovered the supposed disease 
last year was my strongest at the time and most prosperous 
afterwards, it supplying me, after the stock was filled, with 
about 40 lbs. of pure honey. If there is any connection 
betweeen the garlic and this smell, may not other apiarians 
in neighbourhoods where garlic abounds have been often 
misled by the smell to think that there was foul brood, and 
destroyed their hives without any just cause?—A Man or 


HIVES WITH ENTRANCES AT THE TOP. 


In answer to your request to furnish you with an outline 
of my hive, I send a miniature sketch of the wooden top of 
one of my straw hives. There is no difference whatever in 
the make of the other part, except in size, from the ordinary 
straw hive withflattop. If of straw, I make the hives round, 
about 15 inches inside diameter (not less), by 94 deep; if 
of wood, 12 inches by 12 inches square inside, and the same 
depth. In general, I attach a piece of comb as a guide in 
the centre, so that the bees may make the ends of their 
combs come opposite the entrance. ‘The top is securely 
and permanently fixed to the hive, but the bottom board 
I never fasten. The latter is made with an entrance to be 
used if required, but which I keep closed by fitting a piece 
of wood into it, which is soon made fast by the bees; but if 
at any time I find them becoming too hot for work, I extract 
it, and they are soon thoroughly ventilated. Over the door- 
way in the top board a piece of glass is let flush into the 
wood, ora bit of zine may be tacked down upon it. The 
dotted circle represents the interior circumference of the 
hive, and the squares show where the supers are placed. 


(GATE ree aa Biman 
A Passage sunk in the top permitting entrance into the super. 


You will observe that I keep the holes in the top for 
placing the supers over as near the sides of the stock-hive 
as possible (and a little further back from the entrance 
than in the sketch), in order to prevent the queen ascending 
as in large hives, for she rarely troubles the outskirts of her 
kingdom or colonies with her presence if she has plenty of 
room in the capital. My greatest difficulty has been to 
prevent the storing of farina in the supers; but last season 
I was more fortunate than I had ever been, as I had several 
supers without any, and one glass with 20]bs. of pure white 
honey, with only five cells containing pollen. It was a 
beantiful sight, but last season was the best that has been 
in this part for some years. 

At first I placed the holes for supers in or near the centre ; 
but whether the bees entered at top or bottom of the old 
hive, I always had brood in them. Since reading of hives 
with moveable bars for the bees to construct their combs 
upon, I have determined to try them. Of course, I shall 


make them with entrances at the top; and I cannot help 
sighing when I think of the many experiments I might have 
made and the information I might have gained had this 
plan come under my notice sooner. I fancy my feelings are 
akin to those of Gordon Cumming, Esq., when he returned 
from his sporting tour in Africa, where he had been obliged 
to use the old-fashioned rifle and bail, and found that the 
Minié had been invented during his absence. 

It will be seen that the top is made to support two supers 
side by side, about 9 inches square by 7} deep; but I am 
not very particular as to size or shape, as I use my judg- 
ment aceording to the strength of the stock and the season. 
The advantage of placing two supers side by side is, that it 
enables me to work them on the storified system, which I 
have found to be the best, and by so doing I avoid what your 
Renfrewshire correspondent seems to be so much afraid of— 
i. e., the bees taking fright when a full super is raised and an 
empty one placed under it, and employing their time in 
undoing their former work instead of being more profitably 
engaged. The supers are never both filled to the day, and 
consequently if I raise one there is still one left for the bees 
to work at. , 

LTimagine if your Renfrewshire correspondent would not 
practice so much upon his stocks, but leave well alone, he 
would not have to begin the world so often with beat-outs, 
as the very greatest enemies the bees have are their own 
inexperienced masters (myself included) ; and many young 
apiarians that I have been acquainted with ‘have at first 
led me to fancy they were going to do wonders with their 
management, and have as often lamented the loss of all 
their stocks, and given up bee-keeping in despair. Upon 
inquiry I generally found that when the bees were busiest 
at work their masters were just as busy interfering with 
them; whilst just at the time when the bees wanted their 
assistance they took very little if any notice of them. 

In my first letter I stated that I had kept the same stock 
eighteen years. I have no doubt I should have had it now 
had I not been obliged to remove and scatter my apiary to 
the four winds, and even since then I have had to dispose 
of all my stocks but one, after wintering them all safely, and 
this one I am determined, if possible, to keep under every 
disadvantage. 

I have given the best description in my power, but as 
there are details which are difficult to deseribe in writing, I 
may add that I am able to supply these hives to those who 
may wish to try them, at 12s. 6d. each.—Hunrx Srarrp, 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


AN ANCIENT BEE-BOOK. 


I ant indebted to the Rey. F. de Soyres for the perusal of 
an old bee-book printed in 1655, entitled, ‘‘ The Reformed 
Commonwealth of Bees, presented in severall Letters and 
Observations, to Samniuel Hartlibb, Esq,”’* and said to 
contain “ Many Excellent and Choice Secrets, Experiments, 
and Discoveries.” Among these we find Virgil’s blunder 
repeated, and even professedly verified by, 

* An Dwperiment on the Generation of Bees, practised by that 
great Husbandman of Cornwell, Old Mr. Carew, of Anthony.— 
Take a Calf, or rather a Sturk (or Steer), of a year old, about 
the latter end of Aprill, bury it eight or ten dayes, till it 
begin to putrefie and corrupt; then take it forth of the 
earth, and opening it, lay it under some hedge, or wall, 
where it may be most subject to the Sun, by the heat 
whereof it will (a great part of it) turn into Maggets, which 
(without any other care) will live upon the remainder of the 
corruption. After a while, when they begin to have wings, 
the whole putrefied carcase would be carried to a place 
prepared, where the Hives stand ready, to which, being 
perfumed with honey and sweet hearbs, the Maggets (after 
they have received their wings) will resort.” 

Next follows a description of a “New Bee-Hive,” which 
is of a circular form, made of wood and to “contain a just 
bushell within the work.’ Three of these appear to consti- 
tute a set, and the first, when filled, is raised on an empty 
one, with a circular aperture in the top, and this in its tum 

* Although apparently not very learned on the subject of bos, Mr. 


Hartlibb scems to have been a man of some literary eminence, ead was & 
friend of the illustrious Milton, who dedicated a work on educetion to him, 
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is raised on a third, the top one being ultimately removed 
fall of honey. Access is obtained to the hive through a row 
of fifteen holes, “three in the midst for the great Bees, and 
Six smaller on each side for the lesser.” The drones are, I 
Suppose, meant by “the great Bees;’’ but the whole 
arrancementis worthy of that celebrated genius who, having 
made a hole in the barn door to admit his cat, afterwards 
* cut a smaller one for the accommodation of her kitten! 

We next have ‘“‘a new kind of excellent food for Bees,” 
which is said to be “‘a notable secret,” had from “an old Ger- 
mane Captain,” and consists of “‘the planting of Anise near 
them.” This is “proved the best meanes for multiplying 
and keeping of them, as also for their breeding of great store 
of honey.” <The Hearb being taken and the inside of the 
Hives rubbed therewith, causeth ereat multitudes of Bees to 
enter and become close retainers to those Hives.” ‘That 
the feeding upon this plant will eause each Stock to en- 
gender and thrust out three young ones in one year, within 
which space they doe else not use to doe so above once. 
That against the time of their thrusting forth, other Hives 
ought to be placed next to those from whence they thrust 
forth, which, as well as also the way leading to the Orifices, 
are to be rubbed with the Anise in snch sort, that the juyce of 
the Hearb may come forth and stick thereunto, and the young 
Stocks that come forth from the old, will certainly enter into 
those, and not repair any where else. But in case that 
upon the neglect any be swarved forth and settled unto 
some tree, the fault may be amended byrubbing the inside 
of the new Hive with Anise, and holding it on the top of a 
long pearch unto the bees, who will enter thereinto of them- 
selves as soon as they scent the sweetnesse of the Anise.” 
We are informed, moreover, that ‘‘a Baron in Austria so 
thrived by this secret that he furnished many Countries 
with Honey and Wax, and thereby abundantly increaseth 
his wealth and revenue!” 

Then we have “A Translate of a Letter written in High- 
Dutch,” which recommends the prevention of swarming and 
describes @ round straw hive made in sections and very 
nearly identical with a German “Jager” hive shown in the 
International Exhibition of 1862. I may explain that by 
“High-Dutch” is meant high-Deutsch or German, so that 
the fashion of the hives appears to have varied but little 
during the last two hundred years. 

“Tostes of bread sopped in strong Ale” would probably 
suit Dr. Cummings, and when put into a bee-hive are stated 
to be “very good and cheap food for bees, of which they will 
not leave one crum remaining.” Flour or meal as a substi- 
tute for pollen would also appear to be no new idea, since 
We are told, that “It will be fit some time to lay some dry 
Meal or Hower of beanes, which dry Meal is given them 
sometimes as Hey or Corn is to Conies, or upland pasture 
to Sheep in times of great rain to prevent the rott, and such 
Geese as will necessarily follow from continual moist 

We can, however, only exclaim credat Judeus! in respect 
of the following “notable and approved experiment for 
improving of Bees.—Take an handful of Melissa (thatis a 
hearb which we commonly call Baume). One drachm of 
Camphire. Half a drachm of Musk dissolved in Rose water. 
As much yellow Bees-wax as is snfiicient. Oil of Roses as 
much. Stamp the Baume and Camphire very well, and 
put them into the Wax melted with the Oyle of Roses, scud 
to make if up into a masse; let it cool before you putin 
the Musk, for otherwise the heat will fame away most of the 
scent of it. Take of this masse as much as a haselnut, and 
cleave it within your Bee-hive. It will much increase the 
number of your Bees, not onely by provoking them to multi- 
plication, but also by enticing many strange Bees to come 
thither, and abide there. You shall also find, both in Honey 
and Wax, three times more profit than otherwise you should 
have had”! 

The letters of “Mr. William Mewe, Minister at Eastlinc- 
ton, in Glocestershire” are, however, remarkable as proving 
that gentleman to have been much in advance of his age in 
hee management. Not only had he “transparent Hives” 
whereby he conld show his friends “the Queens Cells and 
Semetimes her person, with her retinue,” but he placed 
os of bees in his “bay windowes,” of which he declares 
baie SCUnEny, very harmonious, especially for those that 

heir Chambers, whether they would wake or sleep, 
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in so much as I have heard some say (that there have 
lodged) they would give twenty pound to have and here the 
like at home.” 

There is also a letter “ written by that much accomplish’d 
and very ingenious Gentleman, Fellow of All-Soules Col- 
ledge in Oxford, Mr. Christ. Wren* with the figure and 
description of the Transparent Bee-hive.” This so-called 
transparent bee-hive consists of a set of three octagonal 
boxes placed one on the other, and is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the modern Stewarton hive, except in respect 
to the means of intercommunication between each, which 
consists of a central aperture instead of bars. There is a 
window 6 inches by 4 inches’ at the back of each box, and, 
what is not a little curious, every box is lined with “rush 
matt,” a plan which I tried some few years ago, believing 
it to be quite original, and having no idea that I was merely 
resuscitating a contrivance more than two hundred years old. 

Such is a brief transcript of those passages in this ancient 
bee-book which appear to me the most remarkable, and 
which may not be without interest to the apiarian readers 
of “ our Journal.’—A DEVONSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


AN APIARIAN REVIVAL. 


Tar the old adage, “Where there’s life there’s hope,” 
may, in apiarian matters, be pushed a little further, even to 
the extent, that where there’s no seeming life there may yet 
be a ray of hope, was once well illustrated by an incident in 
my apiary, a narration of which at this particular season 
may prove useful as welt as interesting. 

On avery cold day in the month of March,some few springs 
ago, towards the close of a three-weeks tack of withering 
easterly wind, putting all apiarian operations out of the 
question, I was mounted on a pruning-ladder, giving some 
finishing touches to a fruit tree on the garden wall behind 
the hives, yet could not resist casting an approving sidelong 
glance at the daring little foragers, who had braved the 
blast, and now and again were going in with their yellow 
loads. The extreme quiescence of one stock arrested my 
attention, causing me to descend from my eminence and ad- 
minister a sharp tap or two at the entrance; but, alas! no 
answering, sleepy buzz. The hackle was quickly removed, 
and then the binding cords securing it to the board, and 
the stock raised. Ah! how light; its inversion realised my 
worst fears, causing that pang of regret known only to the 
bee-keeper, who finds a fine, healthy, well-peopled colony 
dead, solely from his inadvertence in not administering, 
possibly, but a few ounces of sugar. i 

The history of the colony was this. A 3 lbs. 14 ozs. prime 
swarm hived on the third day of the preceding July in a 
Stewarton-box, subsequently eked with the intention of its 
being wrought on my “adapter plan,” it was the most 
liberally fed of all my hives; but the food, as was now too 
apparent, had been applied at the end of the season to other 
purposes than winter store. The hive as well as eke were 
completely combed to the board, while the abundance had so 
stimulated the breeding of one of the most fertile queens 
I ever met with, as to cause an addition of late brood 
seldom seen; besides the little mound of dead on the board, 
the spaces betwixt the combs were filled to a surprising 
extent. These loose bees were swept off and the hive re- 
placed. What mattered it, though the foot of my ladder 
should be entangled with the binding-cord and bring the 
hive down with 2 thud on its side, prostrate, cn a bed of 
arabis—the bees were dead. It was only in consonance with 
its ruined condition that the east wind should for the re- 
mainder of the day whistle in its accustomed melancholy 
strains a requiem through the silent streets of this little 
city of the dead, varied only by the sharp chirping chuckle 
of one Titmouse after another hopping triumphantly over 
the combs, pausing merely to resale himself now and then on 
all that remained of the once active little workers. 

Late in the evening passing with a mat to protect a peach 
from the keen frost rapidly descending, my eye rested on 
the fallen hive. I set it on a board and carried it in, placing 
it in an out-of-the-way corner of the parlour, with the in- 
tention of picking out at leisure the dead bees from the 
vacant cells, so as to put it away prepared for future use. 


* Afterwards Sir Christopher Wren, the great architect. 
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Before retiring for the night and again in the morning, I took 
a cursory look at the formation of the combs, the silence of 
death reigning. During the forenoon while raising the 
hive with the view of commencing operations, did my eyes 
deceive me? Could that be aslight quiver of vitality that 
passed through that beeclosest tothe window? Againrepeated, 
there wasno mistake. I at once ran in-doors and carried the 
hive to snug quarters just outside the hearth-rug. Called 
away, on my return in half an hour how delighted was I to 
hear a sweet little hum speaking unmistakeably of life, and 
with it hope. The bung was withdrawn and a soda-water 
bottle of food took its place; with the increasing heat and 
increasing vacant space above the food did the hum rise 
louder, and yet more loud. With what-delight I watched 
the resuscitated separate themselves from the hopelessly 
defunct mass on the board, and crawl slowly up out of sight 
among the combs. How anxiously did I subsequently go 
over this mass, and how relieved was I to find no queen. I 
next cut off the eke with the suspended comb firmly at- 
tached to the cross stick. On the following day the east 
wind was gone; and the weather being now mild and 
genial, I set out the hive on its board, carefully wrapped up, 
and fed on cautiously. A few days more and I was delighted 
to see pollen carried in. By-and-by the box became crowded 
and the combed eke was restored, and ultimately my defunct 
hive happily became one of the best storified colonies I ever 
posesssed. 

The narration of the above old story was prompted by 
hearing the other day of a bee-keeper in this neighbourhood, 
who at the end of the season had set a fine hive, of which 
he was not a little proud, in the window of a spare room, 
there to work under his immediate observation. Chancing 
to look at it one day during the recent severe weather he 
found it, as he supposed, quite dead. He carried it into his 
sitting-room, and chagrined as he was, he hastily broke it 
up, consigning the bees and empty comb to the dunghill. 
Some two or three workers that had dropped on the floor 
during the demolition he afterwards picked up and threw 
upon the hearth. He was more than astonished in a short 
time afterwards, to hear them give unmistakeable evidence 
of being “all alive,” causing him to conclude that the work 
of destruction had, to say the least of it, been premature, 
thereby depriving himself of the accidental good fortune 
that once befel—A Renrrewsurre Brs-KrErer. 


HONEY REMAINING FLUID. 


CAN you give a reason why our honey willnot harden? It 
is well-tasted, but as liquid as on the day when it was taken 
from the super, in June, 1864.—Isa. 

{Honey that has been clarified by heat will not again 
solidify. If, therefore, yours has been exposed to a very 
high temperature it will always remain fluid. Heath 
honey has also, to some extent, the same property under 
any circumstances. | 


ANTS IN A BEE-HOUSE. 
Iam much troubled with black ants, which are swarming 
up my bee-house, an open one, and I have failed to discover 
their nest. I have tied rotten yarn round the legs of the 


house or stand, but it does not stop them. is there any danger | 


of these insects making a lodgment within the hive ?—B. B. 


[Try smearing the woollen yarn with tar. If this does not 
do nail a bit of sheepskin with the wool outwards round every 
leg and smear the wool with tar. Ants are not likely to 
effect a permanent lodgment in a bee-hive. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 

Fowrs Tnarsrassino (7. G.).—Let your solicitor write to your neighbour, 
giving him notice that if he does not keep his fowls at home you will sue 
him for damages in the county court. If he does not attend to that notice 
sue him, as you gave him notice, Prove a sixpenny damage done, and that 


will render him liable to all the costs. You cannot legally shoot the fowls. 
MA.roumen Eoo (GC. M.).—There is nothing uncommon in such malform- 
ations. Keep the hen on rather lower dict tor a time. 
Frowrnina Connanr (Dirmingham).—The shade of the bush will be 
grateful to your poultry, and certainly will not be injurious to them in any 
way. 


Piceon's Eves Watenina (A, W.).—Bathe the Pigeon’s eyes with some 
cooling lotion. Give the bird a rbubarb pill for two or three successive 
mornings, and avoid hempseed.—B. P, Lb, 


PreEsERvING Brrps’ Eacs (C. Hughes).—In selecting eggs for your 
cabinet always choose those which are newly laid. Make a medium-sized 
hole at the sharp end with a pointed instrument. Having made the hole at 
the sharp end make one at the blunt, and let this last hole be as small as 
possible. This done, apply your mouth to the blunt end, and blow the 
contents through the sharp end. If the yolk will not come freely run a pin 
or wire up into the egg, and stir the yolk well about. Now get a cupful of 
water, and, immersing the sharp end of the shell into it, apply your mouth 
to the blunt end, and suck up some of the water into the empty shell; then 
put your finger and thumb upor the two holes, shake the water well within, 
and after this blow it out. Tbe water will clear your egg of any remains of 
yolk or of white which may stay in after blowing. If one suck-up of water 
will not suffice make a second or third. An egg immediately after it is pro- 
duced is very clear and fine, but by staying in the nes*, and cominy in con- 
tact with the feet of the bird, it soon assumes a dirty appearance. To 
remedy this wash it well in soap and water, and use a nail-brush to get the 
dirt off. Your egg-she!l is uow as it ought to be, and nothing remains to 
be don» but to prevent the thin white membrane (which is still inside) from 
corrupting. Take a wine-glass, and fill it with the solution of corrosive 
sublimate of alcohol; then immerse the sharp end of the egg shell into it, 
keeping your finger and thumb, as you hold it, just clear of the solution, 
apply your mouth to the little hole at the blunt end and suck up some of the 
solution into the shell. You need not be fearful of getting the liquor into 
your mouth, for, a8 soon as it rises in the shell, the cold will strike your 
finger and thumb, and then you should cease sucking. Shake the shell just 
as you did when the water was in it, and then blow the solution back into 
the glass. If you wish your egg to appear extremely brilliant give it a coat 
of mastic varnish, put on very sparingly with a camel-hair pencil. Green 
or blue eggs must be varnished with gum arabic—the mastic varnish is apt 
to injure the colour. 

Is Roup Inrecrious? (2. S.)—It isa disputed point. If the fowls were 
in robust health they might escape, though put into a roupy yard; but if 
they were at all out of condition they would catch it. We advise you to 
have it thoroughly lime-whited, and the floor picked up, und fresh-covered 
with gravel and earth. We know no meansof making a red deaf-ear white. 
If shown against birds with white ones he would be beaten. Eggs, chopped 
meat, beer, and white peas are all good for feeding-up Game fowls. 

Guass IN A Hen’s Crop (J. 2. G.).—We have never seen so much glass 
taken from the crop of a fowl, but we have often seen pieces of tobacco 
pipe and of crockery taken from the crop. ‘Their size and length pre- 
vented them from passing into the gizzard, if you mean that as the stomach. 
The object is the same in every instance: the gizzard requires stones or 
equally hard substances to grind the food which passes into it from the 
crop. The birds pick up stones if they can find them—failing that, they 


| take anything they can get to act as stones for the mill. An overloaded 


stomach, or the presence in it of food they cannot digest, leads them toe 
pick up every and anything. In this instance there is no doubt the 
presence of the glass in the delicate passages causes exquisite pain. Her 
reeling backwards was an effort to escape from it. The crop may be opened 
easily in this way—pick off the feathers down the front about half an inch 
wide, with a sharp knife cut it open 14 inch in length; introduce the finger 
and withdraw all it contains. As soon us it is empty sew it up, and when 
that is done rub the stiches with plain healing ointment; then sew up the 
outer skin. This is the part of the operation that requires the most care. 
The crop is quite distinct from the outward skin, and if the operator is 
nervous, or the fowl fidgetty, if sometimes happens the two are sewn 
up together. It is a fatal mistake—the outer suture should be sewn closely, 
and then rubbed with pure grease or ointment, so that every opening 18 
filled up. The bird should then be put in a quiet and darkish place, and ee 
only on gruel for a few days. If the patient goes on well, ten days, or ai 
most a fortnight, generally make a cure, s 

SALVIA NEMOROSA SEED (J. W. J.).—Lhis bee-flower is a native of Ger- 
many, and not of sufficient beauty to be cultivated as a garden OAR 
Perhips Messrs, Carter, Holborn, or some other of the large seedsmen 0 
London could obtain it. : i rf 

Parwrina Hives (J. A.).—Either wooden or straw hives, if otherwise 
efficiently protected, are, we believe, decidedly the worse for being painted 
on the outside, aan 

Cutorororm For Bek-STUrEFyINa (Jersey).—Your correction is incorrect, 
the Number of each Journal is at the bottom of its first page, and is not 
removed with the advertisements when the volume is bound. Eres of 
our correspondents have tried cltloro forma for stupefyiug bees, and all agree 
in declaring the results very unsatisfactory. 

aNagar RNG Burrs (Simon).—Transferring a stock is, under any a 
cumstances, far too difficult an operation for a novice, and can only e 
satisfactorily performed when the new domicile is fitted with either bars or 
frames, conveniences which are entirely unkuown in Nutt’s hives. peers. 
Neighbour, 149, Regent Street, and 127, Holborn, publish such a catalogue 
as you require, a 

Garesina A Srock (Bert).—Putting on a small glass will not prevent an 
early awarm. After swarming the remaining bees will rarely work: In a 
super during the same xeason, If you obtain a strong and early swarm 
you may super it with every prospect of success. Should the geason pare 
out a good one you may reasonably ta to He) you in possession 0 
two colonies of bees and a moderate honey harvest, N Hi 

Burina Bees (Yorkshire Subsoriver).—The best time for purchasing, 
stocks of becs is in the spring, as soon as the dangers of winter are past. 
Swarms may be acreed for beforehand, hived in your own hives, and should 
be brought home in the evening of the day on which they issue. Swarms 
vary in price from 10s, to 20s.; stocks from 208, to 408. according to the 
locality and other circumstances. 


LONDON MARKETS.—May 1. 


POULTRY. 
We have but a poor supply, and poultry is consequently dear. 


y ds. . 
Large Fowls Grouse,...+ 0 to0 
Smaller do. Partridges . 0 0,,0 A 
Chickens,, Hares .. 00,2 
Goslings .. Rabbits 1 4a 2) 5 
Dacklings .. Wild do. 0 95,010 
Pigeons «. 09,0 0 


Guinea Fowls 


May 9, 1865. } 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
a Tee 


4 As Average Temperature 
Muth Sen, MAY 9—15, 1865. ManceLonions 
Day. | Night. | Mean. 
9 | To | Walnut flowers. 61.8 39.5 50.1 
lo | W White Lily flowers. 62.0 39.8 50.4 
lL Tx Red Clover flowers. 62.4 40.7 51.0 
( 12 F Partridge lays. 63.0 413 52.1 
13 8 Columbine flowers. 63.6 39.0 51.8 
14 | Sun | 4 Sunpay arrer EASTER. 63.3 40.9 52.1 
15 M Lily of the Valley flowers. 64.8 41.1 52.9 


las Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's {ter Day of 
38 years. Rises Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. Sun. Year. 
Days m. h.| m. h.{ m, h.| m. h. m. 8. 
15 Waf4 | 33af7}2t 6/41 3 14 3 45 129 
16 1 4/35 7)23 7 | Eau! (e) 3 48 130 
16 16 44/|36 7/24 8/42 4 16 3 50 | 131 
18 15) 45/387) 22s Ones 17 3 52) 182 
18 13 4} 389 7/)]14 10/10 6 18 3 53) 133 
15 11 4)41 7 OnelU5 |e, 19 3 53 | 134 
14 10 4) 42 7) 40 11 3 53 | 135 


| 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 63.0°, and its night 


temperature 40,3, 
1.14 Inch. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES MADE IN HOLLAND 
AND BELGIUM. 


SS 


= 


HY does the farming of 
en Belgium so far excel 
that of both its neighbours, France 
and Holland? Leta stranger go to 
sleep in the railway train whilst in 
either of these countries, and awak- 
ing so soon as he has crossed the frontier into 
Belgium, he will exclaim on looking out of the 
window, “ What an improvement in the agricul- 
tare!” In ail the three countries the farms are usually 
very small—from five to twenty acres—but in Belgium 
alone are they intelligently cultivated; in fact, the 
farming is gardening on a large scale—every crop is 
weedless; every watercourse is neatly opened. Spade- 
culture prevails, and in digging you see that trenching 
is usually practised to bring fresh soil to the surface. 
Manure is applied very abundantly both in a solid and 
liquid state. the liquid form it is distributed to the 
growing crops from a tub by a man standing in the cart 
and delivering it right and left by the aid of a jet. 

In the window of a dog-fancier’s in St. Martin’s Lane 
may be seen a mild notice that ‘“‘ Puppies’ tails are regu- 
lated,’ and if it be true that shepherds’ dogs’ tails are 
“regulated” in the west of Nngland through so many 
generations that at last the puppies come into the world 
tail-less, then may we not be surprised to hear of young 
Dutchlings being born with cigars in their mouths. Smok- 
ing a cigar is a Dutchman's normal state—he smokes all 
day—he smokes going to bed—some smoke ix bed—he 
smokes first thing when he wakes—and a spittoon filled 
with sand is in each bed-room to save the carpets from 
salivary deposits. Fumigation in the plant-houses can 
rarely be needed—the gardeners fumigate them naturally. 

The present Botanic Garden at Amsterdam has been 
established about two centuries, and is memorable as 
haying had among its curators the two Commelins, and 
being the first in Europe to cultivate the Coffee tree. 
There is now there a Taxodium distichum which must 
be about the first of the species introduced from North 

erica ; for it is certainly more than two hundred years 
old—the gardener said three hundred. It must be fully 
60 feet high, and its stem 23 feet in diameter. This is 
in the open garden, and in the greenhouse are noble 
specimens of Encephalartos caffer, Sabal mexicana, Cyeas 
revoluta, and Livingstonia chinensis; they are from 20 
to 30 feet high. But to the garden generally no praise 
can be given. 

Ima nursery at Amsterdam we saw a specimen of Salvia 
argentea, a silvery, woolly-leaved plant very different 
from the silvery plants usually employed for edging by 
our bedders-out. It is a native of Crete, and introduced 
more than a century since. It will bear our climate, and 
deserves to be more frequently employed for that purpose. 

The Zoological Garden at Amsterdam is well supplied 


aa 


with specimens, and is well kept up. Pisciculture has 
No, 215.—Vot. VIII, NEw SERIES: 


The greatest heat was 86° on the 15th, 1833; and the lowest cold, 25°, on the 15th, 1850. The greatest fall of rain was 


roused even Dutchmen, and we saw there troughs 
rearing various species of Salmo—Salmo salar, trutta. 
lacustris, umbla, and fario. There we also saw excellent 
specimens of the Breda fowl. They deserve to be intro- 
duced into this country. The grey variety, with its 
dark-laced plumage, is especially handsome. They are 
of full average size, the adult cock weighing 7 or 8 lbs. 
We think our Zoological Society would act usefully if 
they had a poultry department. and kept separateby 
model specimens of all the varieties of our domestic 
poultry—Turkeys among the rest, which we mention to 
enable us to say that the servant is represented bringing 
in that bird—cooked, yet in its plumage—in that wonder- 
ful picture of civic portraits by Vander Helst, which 
would fully recompense any one voyaging to Amsterdam 
to see—and that “‘ Evening School,” by Gerard Dow, for 
which more than £6000 have been offered—and that 
candle-illuminated portrait of our William the Third, by 
Schalken—and that Hare, by Weenix. That picture by 
Vander Helst abides upon the memory. There are more 
than twenty life-sized, full-length portraits, each marvel- 
lously real, even to the wrinkles of the silk stockings. 
One cannot but regret that they are all effigies of plain 
burghers—‘‘ The Civie Guard celebrating in 1648 the 
anniversary of the Treaty of Munster’—not a man among 
them celebrated for more than being a wholesaler of 
Schiedam. Perhaps, however, there are some of the 
great Tulip-speculators among them, so that restores us 
to our legitimate position ; and we may now with restored 
equanimity journey on to Antwerp, and more comfortable 
by having relieved our minds by that enumeration, though 
it has nothing to do with gardening. Let us remark, 
also, that in a room of one of the railway stations, be- 
tween Amsterdam and Antwerp, we saw in a hanging- 
basket one of the trailing plants best adapted for that 
mode of culture, yet seldom seen in England—Senecio 
platanifolius (?). 

Well, we once more pass among those never-changing 
straight roads and dykes, sentinelled on each side by 
Willows, monotonous in form and at monotonous dis- 
tances. We acquired a scrap of knowledge about those 
trees from Mr. Van Geert. When they are planted their 
stems are about 2 inches in diameter, and all their roots 
are cut off at the time of planting, as they emit fresh 
roots very readily, and these enable the trees to acquire 
a more rapid growth than those trees from which the 
roots are unremoved. Each tree is expected to increase 
a franc in value every year—that is, when felled at forty 
years old, that they shall each sell for 40 francs. 

Mr. Van Geert’s nursery is fwlly worthy of a visit, and 
if at the same time an introduction is gained to that 
gentleman, an acquaintance will be made with one who 
will be called to remembrance when suavity of manner 
combined with unobtrusive knowledge is named. He 
vends trained fruit trees extensively, and his mode of 
training enables him to grow a larger number than usual 
on a given space. He manages it after the fashion repre- 
sented on the next page. 
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The poles of which the trellis is made are about 2 inches 
in diameter, 6 feet high, and that distance apart. The side 


laths to which the trees are tied are, of course, smaller. A 
rider tree is grown between each pair of dwarfs. Mr. Van 
Geert has the wood of which these trellises are constructed 
impregnated with creosote. This is done by pressure by 
the process employed to impregnate the railway sleepers. 
Trellises made of wood thus impregnated, and erected in 
1858, are now auite sound, whilst others constructed of un- 
impregnated wood have had to be renewed twice, and in 
some instances thrice. The creosoting only doubles the 
cost of the wood, but it more than quadruples the dara- 
bility. Instead of laths at the sides Mr. Van Geert has 
recently substituted wide-meshed calvanised wire net, which 
much facilitates the training. Between the trellises Mr. 
Van Geert grows a row of Strawberry plants. 

On the panels of the entrance hall of his residence are 
painted large maps, detailing the railroads of Europe. 
Similar maps are also depicted upon the panels of the rooms 
at the railroad station, being much more useful and much 
more ornamental than the usual occupants of these spaces. 
Antwerp in this as well as in more pretentious works of art 
is indeed a city of pictures. No one knows what Rubens 
could do until he has seen the “ Descent from the Cross” in 
this city’s cathedral. Itis most justly considered the second 
of the three great pictures of the world. Even his “ Eleva- 
tion of the Cross,” which is its near neighbour, looks, when 
compared with it, coarse, vulgar, and exaggerated. 

We may be excused for referring to those pictures, be- 

cause we have to notice that we have been shown three 
fragments of the veal cross discovered by the Empress 
Helena. We marvelled that they were each of a different 
species of wood, and we expected to be told that they only 
seemed so to our heretical eyes, but the reply was, “the 
cross of Calvary was formed of three kinds of wood.” We 
certainly were heretical then, but we find tradition bears 
out the assertion, and alleges that the upright shaft was of 
Cedar, the cross beam of Cypress, and the inscription was 
written on a plate of Olive wood. Whether there be any 
truth in the tradition we know not, but we do know that 
Rubens’s chair, preserved in the Antwerp Museum, is of 
sturdy Oak, and quaintly fashioned. There were half a dozen 
ehairs closely similar to be sold by auction in the market- 
place, and we wished that that market-place was Covent 
Garden, for then purchase would not have been forbidden 
by difficulty of transport. 

Ah! that market-place and many others are thus resum- 
moned to “our mind’s eye.’ Whence came all the eggs 
we saw in those places of merchandise puzzles us—long 
rows of women in black cloaks and white caps, each two 
baskets etrong, and each basket with at least a hundred 
eggs in it, layered alternately with straw, were ever present. 


for when one has a great mind to do a thing one never does 
it), to relate the legend why the Count of Saxony had a 
spray of Mignonette in his coat-armour with the motto, 
«Your qualities surpass your charms;” but we will make 
the more prosaic observation that the Mignonette of the 
Belgian markets is a more robust variety than that usual 
in England. Its leaves are more ovate, thicker, and bullate. 
One plant is grown in a pot, and its branches, mostly four 
in number, grow quite upright and as sturdy as minute 
Mullein plants. We find that we were not singular in this 
observation ; for Mr. Reeves, nurseryman, Bayswater, noticed 
these peculiarities, obtained some of the seed, and finds the . 
seedlings retain the characteristic differences. 

And now let us away to Brussels, not, however, to be 
tempted by the lace at 200 francs per yard. Yet we will 
pause to observe that there is something suggestive even to 
the gardener in that lace. It can only be made from Flax 
grown in one locality—Hal. Im no other place has Flax 
been produced having so delicate a fibre. Various trials 
have been made to produce it elsewhere, but they failed. 
Now, this may teach the owners of mansions not to be rash 
in concluding that their gardeners are incompetert, because 
they do not raise certain garden products so excellent as 
they are raised in some other parts of our islands. We 
knew a garden that would not yield a crop of Raspberries ; 
we know another in which the Carrot has no tap root; and 
many of our readers must be acquainted with other illus- 
trations of the lesson taught by the Flax of Hal. 

We will at once pass on to the new drive, of two hours’ 
duration, now completing in the forest adjoining Brussels. 
It is very gracefully planned, and will be a most grateful 
resort in summer. 

With that forest is associated one of Britain’s most 
glorious days. Through this sixty square miles of almost 
exclusive Hornbeam marched a chief portion of our army to 
the field to Waterloo. 

“*Soignies waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nuture’s tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave.” 

When our readers are perusing this, since that morning 
within a month of half a century will have passed. We 
stood upon the bright green turf that environs the farm ot 
Mont St. Jean, and all was so undisturbed, and the sun 
shone so bright, and the air was so balmy and so still, that 
we scarce could realise the fact that even fifty years ago 
that farm-house was crowded with the lacerated and the 
dying, and that beneath our feet, wherever we trod, were 
the bones of the dead of that day. 

On we went, and on a grassy bank we picked from a mul- 
titude a few Daisies “‘ for remembrance ;” and on that bank 
stands the trunk of a White Thorn, gnarled and scathed by 
the vicissitudes of many years. By that White Thorn fell 
the brave old Welshman Sir Thomas Picton, who, with a 
foreshadowing of what was at hand, wrote home “ When 
you hear of my fall you will hear of a bloody day.” The 
traveller in passing that bank has by his other hand the 
monument raised by a sister and five brothers to record the 
high and loveable chavacteristics of Colonel Gordon. 

Near that grew what was called “The Wellington Tree,” 
but it was removed when the soil had to be upheaved to 
form the lion-surmounted mound raised by the Belgians 
commemorative of the victory. Nor does the tree deserve 
regret, for its notoriety was founded on falsehood. Our great 
communder took a position far away to the right of that tree 
nearer to Hougoumont, being too old a campaigner to place 
himself needlessly near the most prominent object on the 
field, and which would not fail to attract the notice of the 
French artillerists. 

Here, too, stands the monument recording how bravely 
fought, and how many were slaughtered of the gallant Ger- 
man Legion—slaughtered comparatively unresistingly from 


We did not see many fowls spread over the face of the | an oversight, for their commander had not secured a sufli- 
country, and those we did see did not look as if they would | cient supply of ammunition ; and here, with its now trmly 
help rapidly to fill such baskets—mongrels all. enclosed garden, is the little farm homestead, La Haye Sainte, 

‘Then the multitude of pots of Mignonette in those mar-| where they fought and fell. The loop-holes in its walls 
kets! Easter was approaching, and not only citizens’ wives, | through which they fired, and the perforations made by the 
but wives from the country, were intent on taking pots of} bullets of their assailants are still visible. By that garden 
the “Little Darling” to perfume their homes on the great | side, too, died, and was buried where he died, that hero 


festival. We have a great mind (therefore we sball not, | of our cavalry—Shaw, the Life-Guardsman, he, who single- 
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handed, slew so many of the Cuirassiers. Ay! and thereis | Colonnes, at Mont St. Jean, for there Victor Hugo resided 


the slope along which they swept to attack our Infantry 


squares— 
* On came the whirlwind—steel-gleams broke, 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke.” 


but that steel could carve no entrance into those living quad- 
rilaterals 


7 Shaw was a warrior stout and Keen, 

And had in many a battle been.” 
But they were battles in the prize-rimg, for he had been a 
pusilist, one of the heavy weichts, and Viseur, one of the 
Belsians employed in burying the dead, told that he and 
his helpmate had to exert all their strength to lift Shaw to 
his grave. Nor is he without some title to a remembrance 
in our pages, for he was either the son or nephew of a gar- 
dener. 

Yonder, in the vale between the two ridges on which the 
opposed armies were positioned, is another chateau and 
garden, of more pretensions, for it has a chapel, and an 
orchard, and is within a walled enclosure; that chateau is 
Hougoumont; under that row of trees beyond was the ar- 
tillery of Jerome Buonaparte, from those cannon was the 
first fire delivered on the day of Waterloo, and the bail was 
directed against Hongoumont. It was the key of the British 
position, and was prepared for defence, and was assailed 
proportionately to its importance. Its orchard trees were 
shattered to splinters by the French artillery ; its roof was 
battered in; the trunks of the trees around are literally 
tessellated with the scars where bullets pierced them; the 
chapel was in a blaze from the French shells, and the 
flames burnt off the feet of the figure on the Cross, and 
there, we were assured, they arrested their course. Pre- 
datory imsects are less reverential, for we never saw 2 
wooden image more worm-eaten. Again and again the 
French infantry penetrated to the gates of the chateau, and 


as often they recoiled before the fire poured upon them by | 


our Guards. The loop-holes in the orchard-walls remain as 
they were on that day of slaughter, and beneath one, where 
he fell, is the grave of Captain Lane Blackman, of the 
Coldstreams. How did that grave contrast with the old 
Cornus mas which was its neighbour! That tree was a 
contemporary of the battle, and its shattered trunk is now 


crowned by but one branch, yet that was profusely covered | 


with its yellow flowers. Nor was that the only contrast—a 


hundred anecdotes of the sanguinary strife within and | 


around those walls recurred to our memory, and seemed in- 
compatible with the quietude, and the bright sunshine. The 
songster instead of having suggested to him deeds of “ The 
British Grenadiers,” might have written 
‘© Tf there’s peace in this worid to be found, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 


Wet even on that bright sunshiny day, a little domestic 
warfare was only concluding. The present lady of Hougou- 
mont is “ passing fair,” and the lord of Hougoumont is pug- 
nacious when homage is paid to that fairness, and the lady's 
father had intervened that day, and peace was being effected, 
and the lady looked, not penitent, but as if she thought she 
had the best of it, as she chatted whilst we wrote our names 
in the album, made obeisance, cut a twig from the Cornus 
and d 

Slowly we turned back towards Mont St. Jean, and 
reaching the high ground again, rested upon a bank that 
crowned its snmmit. That bank should never be removed, 
for from behind it rose our Foot Guards, poured in a volley, 
gave one hurrah! and finished with the bayonet, the last 
charge of the French at Waterloo. The decisive moment 
had arrived, the whole line was formed three deep, dashed 
down the declivity, and swept the enemy before them. 

The Prussians had come up and were assailing the left 
flank of the French. They debouched from the Forest of 
Frischermont. guided by a Belgian, whose name deserves 
Preservation. Dumortier was a gamekeeper, who mew 
every road and path of the forest, and when called upon io 
ae6 as guide, he led the troops on the high ground so as to 
come out in the rear ci the French—Then,” as he said, 
“We shall take them all!* 

And, now, warning our readers not to buy walking-sticks 
of the Waterloo vendors, for no such sticks grow in that 
locality ; bidding them look, but not stop, at the Hotel des 


{ 


for months whilst he wrote “Les Miserables ;” and advis- 
ing them to have Martin Viseur as their guide, we bid good- 
by to Waterloo, and depart for Ghent.—G. 

(To be continued). 


AURICULAS IN 1865. 

THERE is some wise and cynical philosopher who says that 
people are never so happy as when contemplating the misfor- 
tunes of Others—a maxim which I should be very sorry that 
any of the readers of Tue JounNnat or HorticuLtTuRe should 
either think that I hold, or shonld themselves maimtaiz ; 
but there is a grain of iruch in it, which I conceive to be 
this, that it does somewhat fend to lessen the depth of 
one’s own misfortunes when we find that others are sharers 
in the same calamity. I do not know, but I suppose if the 
table at an exhibition gave way, and Jones found that his 
plants were the only ones that had suffered, it would con- 
siderably add to his indignation: whereas if Brown and 
Robinson met a similar fate I am afraid it would consider- 
ably lessen the severity of the blow. 

Before I left home for a very hurried visit to Ireland 
I had been horribly diseusted at the appearance of my 
Auriculas. I had noé only lost a considerable number, but 
I had a very indiferent bloom, plants that looked well only 
throwing up a truss of three or four pips, and I began to 
think there must be something very wrong in my treat- 
ment, and yet I had managed them as usual. The compost 
I knew was good, and the plants did not look unhealthy. 
Twas cogitating as to what could possibly be the reason, 
and proposing to myself some alterations, when I derived a 
grain of comfort irom seeing that at the exhibition of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on the 15th April only one prize 
was awarded, and thatasecond. Oh! oh! I began to think 
T am not singular, and this long and severe winter has had 
something to do with it; and when I received from the best 
Auricula-grower in the kingdom, Dr. Plant of Monkstown, in 
answer fo my intimation that I hoped to pay him a visit, a 
letter saying that his had never been so bad, f took heart 
of grace, and began to think I was not alone in my misfor- 
fanes. However, as f knew what his Anriculas generally 
are, I did not quite take in what he told me—that he had 
nothing to show me, and thought that what he called nothine 
T should consider a great deal; and so, very soon after my 
arrival in Dublin, i found my way out to Plantation, and saw 
with my own eyes the state of his far-famed collection. So 
far he was right, that I never saw them so poor, while, as 
I rightly judged, there was still a sood deal to see. I found 
that he had himself been indisposed during the winter, that 
he had lost the services of his old gardener, and that hence 
the plants had not been so well cared for as usual, so that 
he had lost upwards of two hundred plants (this will give 
some idea of the extent of his collection). while he com- 
plained of the very same thine that I had iound—the small- 
ness of the trusses. Need I say thai while I was really 
sorry for it, it did gire me some little comfort to find that 
I was in the same plight as one of the very oldest, and 
certainly the best of growers? There were none of those 
wonderful trusses of Booth’s Freedom and Hey’s Apollo 
that I had seen before—the wonder and astonishment of 
all who ever saw them; bri still, as I have said, there 
were some fine blooms. 

George Lightbody. Dr. Plant agrees with our estimate 
on the other side of the Channel, that it is the very King of 
Auriculas, combiming more really good properties than any 
other Auricula Known, and of this I saw one very fine bloom, 
and do not wonder that it still maintains its very high price. 

Parker's Metropolitan, self is a favourite flower of Dr. 
Plants. I does indeed throw a fine truss of bloom, but it 
has the defect of very soon fiying—ihat is, the colour 
becomes mottled; and I have known a plant put into a bor 
in fine condition and the mest morning to be totally unfit 
for exhibition. 

Fletchers Mary Ann is another excellent show flower 
despite the defect which makes it so distinct amongst all 
others of its class—namely, the smallness of the eye. 

Fletcher's Ne Plus Ultra was fine, but there were no 
trusses equal to what I have frequently seen here. Itis no 
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doubt a striking flower, but it has a tendency under high 
cultivation to become coarse, a fault of a grave character in 
an Auricula—no more to be tolerated in it than in one of the 
gentle sex. 

Campbell’s Lord Palmerston was a good green edge, but 
it has a tendency to throw off offsets—a good plant for a 
nurseryman therefore, but at the same time preventing it 
from having a good truss. When it is so caught, notwith- 
standing being slightly thrum-eyed, it is a nice flower, 
apparently a seedling from Beeston’s Apollo. 2 

Booth’s Freedom was the very finest of green edges, even 
although the trusses were not equal to what I have seen 
before under Dr. Plant’s care. p 

Colonel Taylor, notwithstanding the high price it still 
commands, is mainly to be valued for the intense beauty and 
purity of the edge, for the shape of the flower is starry, and 
the paste is thin, but nothing can be more pure than the 
bright green of the edge. 

Blackbird. Dr. Plant was loud in his praise of this, which 
is certainly a most beautiful self and a free grower. It is 
not, however, I think, equal to Lightbody’s Lord Clyde, 
which was not, however, in this collection, where I fancy 
the favourite still is Hey’s Apollo, than which nothing can | 
be more beautiful. The colour is something like that of 
Spalding’s Metropolitan, but it is a larger trusser than that 
variety. 

Popplewell’s Conqueror, albeit the edge has somewhat | 
of a greyish tint in the white, is largely grown here, and 
is always a commanding flower, but it is not equal to 
Taylor's Glory, which, despite new additions to the class, I 
must still regard as the best of white edges. 


Heap’s Smiling Beauty, it is true, is fine, but it is some- 
what cropped, and has not that beautiful flatness and 
smoothness that marks Glory. I had a good opportunity of | 
comparing all three, and must still hold to the opinion I | 
have mentioned, and yet Glory is scarce, one can with diffi- | 
culty procure it. Whether this arises from the demand or 
from a difficulty of growth I know not, but I do know that 
I have found it very hard to keep. 

These were amongst the most remarkable flowers I noticed 
here, and I should say that while Dr, Plant’s collection is | 
very large, it is also very select, and comprises, compara- 
tively speaking, but few varieties. And now, as I sit in early 
morn jotting down these few notes, in the house of a dear 
and valued friend, and my eye rests on one of the finest 
scenes it could well behold, where a rising and prosperous 
city lies beneath one’s feet, embosomed in the midst of ver- 
dant hills, and nestling on the banks of a wide and world- 
renowned river, for the maiden city of Derry is before me 
with all its historic recollections, so dear to every lover 
of freedom and of truth, while the past comes with all 
its powerful recollections of happy days, my thoughts 
wander off to my own wee lot, and I wonder what I shall 
have to record of them, whether they have felt the loss of 
my care, or whether I shall find them full of vigour and 
life; and as the gathering clouds in the west portend that 
the long-looked-for rain is coming at last, I (for we all think 
of ourselves) wonder whether my own little plot is getting 
the refreshment it needs. Here, too, let me add that Tus 
Journan or Horricuntore is making itself heard in this far 
northern part of the island, and floriculture is making its 
way. Amidst the signs of progress in ‘ ould Ireland”’ let 
not this be unnoticed, for amongst those things that tend to 
soften and to elevate floriculture must take a prominent 
place. It cannot take the place of higher and holier things, 
but it can do much in its own peculiar way, and I am sure 
all who wish well to old Ireland will say, May the taste for 
floriculture take the place of the snipe-shooting, the jockey- 
ing, and the revelry of the good (?) old times.—D., Deal. 


SOFTENING HARD WATER. 


Ix reply to Mr. Robson’s inquiry in your No. 213, as to 
the best mode of softening chalky water, I beg to inform 
him that lime exists in hard water in two different states. 
Sometimes it exists as a bicarbonate—that is to say, as chalk 
rendered soluble by carbonic acid. Such is the water of the 
Thames. In this case there are two remedies—thepfirst is 


| class for Auricula Titian. 


| Auriculas. 


boiling, which liberates the carbonic acid, and thus precipi- 
tates the chalk; the second, which is applicable to large 
quantities, is the addition of lime water, which, uniting with 
the acid, becomes itself chalk, and is precipitated with the 
chalk originally contained in the water. The mixture 
should remain undisturbed for twenty-four hours, and then 
be poured off. 

But lime often exists in water either as a muriate or sul- 
phate. In this case there is no absolute and perfect remedy, 
but the best thing is to add kitchen soda to the water; this 
precipitates the lime as chalk, but the water is not left 
pure, as it will contain either muriate or sulphate of soda. 
These, however, are not injurious to roots generally, though 
not desirable when the water is used for syringing. I be- 
lieve that much of the evil of hard well water arises from its 
low temperature.—G. 8. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 2. 


Frorat Commirrre.—This was the most successful meet- 
ing that has been yet held. The number of entries of the 


‘ plants sent for examination exceeded one hundred, and the 


collections so numerously sent, containing plants for com- 
parison, were most excellent. The Orchids formed quite an 
exhibition of themselves. Mr. Williams, Holloway. received 
first-class certificates for Phoenicophorium sechellarum, a 


| new and beautiful Palm, and Asplenium alatum, an elegant 


Fern; aspecial certificate for a fine specimen of Cypripedium 
caudatum ; also a special certificate for his general collec- 
tion, among which were Smilax macrophylla, a handsome 
variegated-foliaged plant, Anthurium magnifienin, identical 
with Anthurium cordifolium, and Maranta Van den Heckei, 
too small a plant to judge of its merits. Mr. Turner re- 
ceived first-class certificates for two most beautiful seedling 
Alpine Auriculas, John Leech and Meridian, and a second- 
Such a collection of Alpines or 
selfs has never been exhibited in public before: the neat- 
ness of the plants, the size of the pips, and the varied tints 
of colour from dark brown to purplish black, from bright 
scarlet to pale lilac, commanded universal admiration. For 


this collection a special certificate was awarded to Mr. 
| Turner, and another was given for his large and beautiful 


collection of grey and green-edged florists’ varieties of 
A special certificate was likewise given for a 
collection of Pelargoniums, which were in great perfection 
and beauty, also one for the general collection of plants. 
Mr. Turner exhibited several seedling Pelargoniums and 
Auriculas, which were good in their way, but not equal to 
other varieties. 

Messrs. Low, Clapton, sent a collection of very beautiful 
and interesting Orchids. A first-class certificate was awarded 
to a new and very beautiful Phalenopsis, Luddemanniana, 


| a very distinct kind with mottled rosy flowers; and a special 


certificate was awarded to the collection. Dr. Pattison, 
St. John’s Wood, had also a first-class certificate for Phalw- 
nopsis Luddemanniana. Mr. Stone, gardener to J. Day, 
Esq., exhibited an extremely interesting collection of Orchids, 
containing many valuable kinds. A first-class certificate 
was awarded to Phalenopsis sp. Moulmein, a very minute 
but lovely form of this genus; and a special certificate 
was awarded to a finely grown specimen of Dendrobium 
densiflorum, covered with its exquisite spikes of yellow 
flowers. Among others in this collection were Dendrobium 
chlorops, D. Farmeri, D. tortile roseum (a very fine speci- 
men), and Coslogyne corniculata. There were some of these 
which deserved to have been specially noticed, but not 
having been entered for examination did not receive certi- 
ficates. A special certificate was awarded to this extremely 
beautiful group of Orchids. Mr. Lawrence, gardener to the 
Bishop of Winchester, sent an unusually fine specimen of 
Epidendrum prismatocarpum, which received a first-class 
certificate; and Mr. Lloyd, gardener to C. M. Caldecott, 
Esq., sent a seedling plant of a variegated form of the Ivy- 
leat Pelargonium, called Silver Gem; the white variegation 
was very remarkable, and a second-class certificate was _ 
awarded. Mr. Wilson, gardener to W. Marshall, Esq., sent 
Dendrobium tortile roseum, which received a first-class cer- 
tificate. Mr. Veitch most liberally contributed to the in- 
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terest of this meeting. First-class certificates were awarded 
to Gymnogramma retrofracta, Rhododendron Henryanum, 
a very promising variety, with large bold white flowers, re- 
sembling R. Gibsoni; Primula cortusoides grandiflora alba, 
a pure white variety ; Odontoglossum Pescatorei, a fine spéci- 
men; and Saccolabium curviflorum. Many other fine Orchids 
were exhibited in this collection—Lelia grandis, Epidendrum 
vitellinum, Cypripedium barbatum purpureum, Calanthe 
Darwinii; plants of Bomarea Caldasii, Glycine frutescens 
alba, Peperomia acuminata, Azalea Vesuvius, &c., were also 
exhibited. A special certificate was given for the whole 
collection, and a similar award for a collection of Azaleas in 
great perfection. 

Mr. Bull sent a large and interesting collection of plants. 
First-class certificates were awarded to Aubrietia purpurea 
variegata, a very pretty spring-flowering plant, and Woodsia 
polystichoides Veitchiana, a very elegant Fern. In this 
collection was Rhododendron thibaudioidées, as unlike a 
Rhododendron as a Rose; Primula intermedia; Podocarpus 
macrophyllus albo-variegatus ; Aucuba longifolia varie- 
gata, &c. Mr. Parker, Tooting, sent cut specimens of 
his beautiful Rhododendron Countess of Haddington; also 
an Iberis. Myr. Noble, Bagshot, exhibited two groups of 
Clematis Fortuni, and C. Standishii, consisting of plants 
of all sizes, from small cuttings to fine specimens, all of 
which were profusely covered with most attractive flowers. 
A special certificate was awarded to each group. Mr. 
Pilcher, gardener to S. Rucker, Hsq., sent specimens of 
Phalenopsis Luddemanniana and Cattleya sp. amabilis (?), 
both of which were awarded first-class certificates. Messrs. 
Backhouse, York, sent four small plants, each a gem in 
itself—Narcissus juncifolius, Primula ciliata, P. farinosa 
acaulis, and Andromeda hypnoides—each of which received 
a first-class certificate. Mr. Wm. Paul sent a collection of 
the late Mr. Donald Beaton’s superb Nosegay Pelargoniums, 
which received a special certificate. ‘The Chairman, the 
Rey. J. Dix, was requested by the Committee to commend 
to the Council’s special notice the valuable and interesting 
eollection of plants exhibited by Mr. Veitch and Mr. Turner 
as worthy of the Society’s medals. 

Fruit Commirren.—Several large tubers of Pink-eyed 
Regent Potatoes were exhibited by Mr. W. Ingram, gar- 
dener to the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, and which 
were stated to have yielded at the rate of 20 tons an acre. 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, Dangstein, sent a pot of jelly made 
from the fruit of Passiflora quadrangularis, and which was 
highly approved of. The following is the receipt for its 
preparation: Peel and cut the fruit before it becomes over- 
Tipe; cover with spring water, and allow the fruit to boil 
till quite tender. Then strain through a jelly bag, measure 
the juice, and to one pint of juice add half a pound of loaf 
sugar, the rind of four lemons, and the juice of six; then 
boil very quickly till stiff enough to turn out of the mould. 
A Queen Pine Apple of good size and well ripened, and a 
dish of Apples, were also exhibited. 


THE scientific meeting held on the same day as the above 
Committees, was so numerously attended that the capacious 
Council-room, though closely packed, was insufficient to hold 
all the audience, some of whom had to stand in the passage. 
Altogether it was the most brilliant and successful meeting 
which the Society has ever had, exceeding even the best of 
those held in its palmiest days, and as Mr. Bateman justly 
remarked at the conclusion, one among other signs of the 
returning tide of prosperity. 

After the Chairman, W. Wilson Saunders, Hsq., had congra- 
tulated the meeting on there never having been so fine an 
exhibition, nor finer things exhibited, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley 
adverted to some of the objects at the last meeting, and 
stated that the Ardisia then shown by Lady Dorothy Nevill 
was Ardisia acuminata, var. decipiens of De Candolle; also, 
that Dr. Hanstein had been successful in making the spo- 
trangia of the Nardoo plant germinate, and referred those 
who were curious about the matter to Pringsheim’s Journal. 
He then passed in review the plants shown on this occasion. 
Among others noticed were Mr. Bull’s variegated Chrysan- 
themum Sensation, the variegated Aubrietia, and the va- 
Tiegated Podocarpus macrophyllus, which he remarked had 
one of its branches perfectly white, but such a branch though 


it would probably send out a green shoot, could not be propa- 
gated from. With regard to the Clematises Fortuni and Stan- 
dishii, the latter was perfectly hardy (and the former, coming 
from the same place, would appear to be equally so), had 
the merit of flowering when only a few inches high, and that 
a flower from a plant of that size had been measured by the 
Committee and found to be 5 inches across. Rhododendron 
Henryanum was stated to be a hybrid of which R. Dalhousi- 
anum was one parent, and another hybrid of very different 
appearance was of the same parentage. Another Rhododen- 
dron, thibaudioides, at first sight seemed more like a Thi- 
baudia. than anything else, but was, nevertheless, a true 
Rhododendron. Some Rhododendrons were virulent poisons, 
R. cinnabarinum being one of the worst, and the nearly- 
related genus Gaultheria was also poisonous, though some of 
the species had edible fruit. Jalmia latifolia, too, was 
poisonous to birds, and those which fed upon it were them- 
selves poisonous. The Alpines from Messrs. Backhouse, 
Gloxinia Cordon céleste and Anthurium cordifolium from the 
Society's garden, which was the same as A. magnificum 
from Mr. Williams, Woodsia polystichoides Veitchiana, 
Gymnogramma retrofracta, and other plants were also 
pointed out. Mr. Berkeley then drew attention to a cone 
of Wellingtonia, gathered by himself at the Marquis of 
Huntley’s, at Orton Longueville, and stated that he had 
seen a seedling only three years old with cones on it. Mr. 
Berkeley concluded by stating that Mr. Bateman would 
make some observations on the Orchids. 

Mr. Bateman said, that before he came to Orchids, to show 
that he had more than one idea in his head, he would bring 
under their notice a tribe of plants hitherto in obscurity. 
These plants, he remarked, are widely scattered over the 
old and new world. They are to be found in Peru, New 
Grenada, Central America, Japan, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. They are not unkncwn to botanists, but almost 
entirely so to horticulturists. His attention was first 
drawn to them trom reading a work by Dr. Peppig, the 
Peruvian traveller, who ascended the Andes, and descended 
the Amazon to Para, with no other companion than his 
faithful dog; and Dr. Peppig stated that the young shoots 
of a Thibaudia were so brilliant that they could be seen for 
a league and a half, wrapping the Peruvian forest in a 
mantle of flame. Making every allowance for the pure air 
of the Andes permitting objects to be visible a long way 
off, he (Mr. Bateman), thought that Dr. Poppig had been 
drawing somewhat largely on his imagination as travellers 
sometimes do; but afterwards having had his attention 
more closely directed to tropical Vaccinacee, and having 
procured some Thibaudias, he was struck with the colour of 
the young shoots, one of which heheld up inhis hand; and 
imagining what the appearance of a forest would be after 
the rains, when clothed with such young shoots, he thought 
it would be doing Dr. Poppig injustice not to believe his 
account. The genus Thibaudia, contizued Mr. Bateman, 
was named by Humboldt, he believed, after a distinguished 
foreign botanist, M. Thibaut, a descendant of whom was 
then in the room. In the north of England and in Scotland, 
next to the Heaths, the Vaccinacee were the most promi- 
nent feature of the vegetation. The Whortleberry, the 
Cranberry, the Bilberry, and the Cowberry were all native 
Vaccinacee. There was another Vaccinaceous plant which 
had the distinguished honour of being named after a former 
President of the Society, Cavendishia nobilis, which had been 
described by Dr. Lindley, but he believed it had not yet 
been introduced, and it was to be hoped that Mr. Veitch, or 
Messrs. Low, or Mr. Bull, or some other of our leading 
nurserymen would stretch out their hands and obtain it. 
Looking over Dr. Hooker’s ‘‘Himalayan Plants,” he came 
across two graceful species of Vaccinacee (Vaccinium ser- 
pens and V. salignum), which were found growing at an 
elevation of from 6000 to 7000 feet, along with Indian Rho- 
dodendrons, and thinking that the same temperature and 
treatment would suit them, he planted them together with the 
Rhododendrons in a house facing the west, and one against 
a wall, butit as well as those in the house failed. One, how- 
ever, on a bracket in an architectural corridor having the 
temperature of a warm greenhouse or cool stove, grew well. 
Tropical Vaccinacez should be grown in niches in the shade, 
or on brackets, so that their branches might hang down 
like those of the Indian Dendrobiums. Thus treated they 
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afforded a new element for architectural decoration, and 
though the specimen of Macleania speciosissima which he 
had brought before the meeting was not so good as it was 
a fortnight ago, it would give an idea how ornamental the 
Vaccinacee were when grown with their branches hanging 
down; it was foolish to attempt to grow them on the 
ground. In this class, then, there was a newly-discovered 
means for the decoration of architectural brackets. At pre- 
sent the plants suitable for that purpose were very limited 
in number, and these chiefly Ferns; but here we had plants 
beautiful in their flowers, beautiful in their foliage, and 
brilliant in the colours of their young shoots, added to 
which the fruit of some of the species was edible. He now 
came to Orchids. At the meeting before last, he had called 
attention to Cypripedium as a genus suitable for cultivation 
by those who had not room for more than one genus, and 
he thought the plants before them would bear out the 
justice of his remarks—Cypripedium Lowii, from My. Day ; 
the dark variety of C. barbatum and C. villosum, from 
Mr. Veitch; C. Hookeriz, from Messrs. Low; and from 
another quarter, C. candatum, the only one which came 
from the old world. The question might be asked, How 
could the tail-like appendages of the last be arranged in 
the flower-Luds? but these on first opening had no tails, 
but after they had burst the tails began to grow. The 
late Mrs. Lawrence had kept a journal of the rate at 
which they grew, and found that they elongated from 
1 inch to 2 inches a-day till 18 inches long. W. Wentworth 
Buller, Esq., of Strete Raleigh, stated in a letter that it 
would succeed under cool treatment. He would now advert 
to another great section of the family of Orchidacew. He 
believed that if he were asked what Orchids were the most 
brilliant, he should say the Dendrobiums. They competed 
in numbers with the Epidendrums of the new world; but 
while among the numerous Epidendrums there were hardly 
twenty worth growing, out of nearly as many Dendro- 
biums there were not twenty not worth growing. At 
this meeting they had before them a group illustrating 
the genus. There was a magnificent plant of D. densi- 
florum, from Mr. Day; Mr. Marshall, of Enfield, had sent 
a rising star in the Orchidaceons horizon, D. tortile roseum ; 
D. albo-sanguineum, came from some one else; D. ebur- 
neum, from Mr. Rucker, white exquisitely marked in the 
centre with red, which had he thought a great future 
before it, if we might judge from how other kinds had 
advanced. When he first saw D. densiflorum, of which 
they had so fine an example before them, it had five little 
starved flowers, and he thought it hardly worth looking 
at. Two other species, D. Farmeri, and D. Devonianum, 
also came from Mr. Day. OD. chlorops was seen under 
disadvantageous circumstances. He would call especial 
attention to a new Phalwnopsis, called Luddemanniana, 
which was now exhibited for the first time. It had been 
considered by Messrs. Low as identical with Phalenopsis 
rosea, but it was new and perfectly distinct. Singularly 
enough it had been exhibited simultaneously by Mr. Day, 
Mr. Rucker, and Dr. Pattison, of St. John’s Wood, and 
though small it would probably eventually have twenty 
flowers on aspike, like P. amabilis. When he first began to 
grow Dendrobinms, D. Pierardi was considered the most 
splendid species, by degrees others were imported, till at 
last D. Devonianum was discovered by Mr. Gibson, and 
this Dr. Lindley called the “King of Orchids,” but if it 
were the King of Orchids, what should be said of that which 
he held in his hand, D. Wardianum. That which he held 
up before the meeting was but a portion of a spike 5 feet 
long, bursting with flowers. There was yet one more plant 
which he had to notice, it was a plant introduced, or rather 
re-introduced, by Messrs. Low. He was present when the 
box containing it was opened, and Mr. Low’s son stated in 
his letter that it was found on an old tree across a stream, 
and that there was nothing equal to it in Borneo. It re- 
ceived the name of D. Dayanum, in compliment to Mr. Day. 
Now a Dendrobium called macrophyllum, had been intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago, but it smelt like Apothecaries’ 
Hall, on which account it was very objectionable; to another 
subsequently imported, Dr. Lindley had given the name of 
anosmum, because he conceived it to be without smell, but 
the latter smelt just as badly as D. macrophyllum, and he 
(Mr. Bateman) considered the two as identical, He felt 


some doubts as to whether D. Dayanum was not the same 
as D. macrophyllum, till his gardener drew his attention to 
the figure of anosmum in “ Paxton’s Magazine of Botany,” 
when he came to the conclusion that the so-called Dayanum 
was nothing more than anosmum. He regretted that this 
might have the effect of dissociating Mr. Day’s name from 
the species, but as fresh Orchids were coming in by every 
mail, no doubt some other species would soon be found, to 
which Mr. Day’s name could be attached. Mr. Bateman 
concluded by reminding the meeting that a show of Orchids 
would be held on the 13th, and he hoped that all who grew 
Orchids would contribute to its success. 

The subjects brought before the Fruit Committee, and the 
awards of the Floral Committee, haying been enumerated by 
Mr. G. F. Wilson and Rev. Mr. Dix, Mr, Bateman begged to 
be allowed to say a few words. He understood that there 
were three bouquets to be ballotted for, and Mr. Wentworth 
Buller had written that he would send a supply, but from 
some cause this had not arrived. Whilst speaking of Vac- 
cinacew, he had omitted to show them the fine large foliage 
of Thibaudia macrophylla, and he had no doubt that the 
forests of Brazil which had been first ransacked for stove 
plants, next for Orchids, and then for plants with orna- 
mental foliage, would have to be again explored in search of 
Vaccinacew. There was an Orchid, too, which he had 
omitted to bring under their notice, it was Mx. Skinner’s 
variety of Epidendrum vitellinum, from Central America, 
The flowers of E. vitellinum were very suitable for ladies* 
head dresses, and would last for half a dozen parties, but 
unfortunately the plants at present in cultivation flowered 
in autumn and winter, whilst My. Skinner’s variety flowered 
in spring, or during the London season, when flowers were 
more required for the purpose referred to. He had no doubt 
that Mr. Skinner’s plant was the true Epidendrum vitelli- 
num of Lindley’s “ Sertum Orchidaceum.” 

Votes of thanks having been accorded to Mr. Day, and 
the other exhibitors, and to My. Bateman, the latter in re- 
turning thanks expressed the great pleasure which he felt 
at seeing the reviving popularity of the Tuesday shows, and 
hoped that their success was one among other signs, that 
the returning tide of prosperity had set in. 

Seventeen new Fellows were elected on this occasion. 


TO WHAT PLANTS IS HARD WATER 
PREJUDICIAL? 


Mr. Rozson’s letter on “Hard Water and Can it be 
Remedied” is one of great importance to persons who re- 
side (as in Hants) in a chalky district, especially in so dry a 
season as the present. I hope his inquiry wil elicit from 
some of your scientific readers a satisfactory remedy. His. 
letter has raised a question with myself, and no doubt many 
others, all ina like position. I have lately planted Arau- 
carias, Deodars, Cedars of Lebanon, Evergreen Oaks, &c.,, 
10 or 12 feet high; for many weeks past we have had but 
little rain, which necessitated my gardener to give them 
spring or well water (very hard) by hydropult syringing as 
well as at their roots, but some of the Cedars are dead, and 
others show failing vitality. ; 

For the good of the many as well as myself will any of 
your practical readers enumerate what trees, shrubs, &e., 
hard or chalky water is known to be prejudicial to? Mr. 
Robson names one class only, the Heaths. Probably, as: 
lime water is a bad solvent, it is equally difficult to be ab- 
sorbed by ihe leaves of the trees as by their roots.—J. C. H., 
Andover. 

[That hard water is very injurious to a large class of 
plants there can be but little doubt. Mr. Robson has 
opened a subject which it is most important should be 
thoroughly ventilated. In your case, the death of your 
plants may possibly be attributed to several causes, and it 
may be that the hard water has had nothing to do with their 
decay. Indeed, we are strongly inclined to think that it 
has not. You say that you have lately planted Araucarias, 
Deodars, Cedars of Lebanon, Evergreen Oaks, &e., 10 or 
12 feet high. In the first place you must bear in mind 
what an unfavourable time it has been for newly planted trees 
for the past six or seven weeks. If the situation in which 
the trees ave planted is very much exposed it would be 
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scarcely possible to give them sufficient moisture, so that 
they might retain their vitality, unless some means had been 
adopted of shading them. As the weather has been you 
might have syringed them every half-hour overhead, and 
then found that you could not have kept them moist 
enough. For the purpose of causing the sap to circulate 
between the roots and branches in seasons like the pre- 
sent, it is always advisable to stick branches of Spruce 
or Laurel thickly round newly-planted trees, so that the 
trees may be protected from the direct rays of the sun. 
They also help to retain the moisture about the trees for 
a much longer time after these have been syringed. We 
remember seeing some years ago a large number of trees 
of Cedar of Lebanon, Araucaria, Deodar, Evergreen Oak, 
&e., planted late in the spring in a very similar season 
to this. They were planted in very elevated positions in 
the neighbourhood of Dorking, and were constantly watered 
with nothing but hard water, but similar precautions were 
taken to those mentioned above with regard to shading, 
and not a plant was lost. Some of the finest Grapes have 
been grown in the neighbourhood of Dorking, though the 
Vines have been watered with nothing but hard water. There 
is no doubt but that hard water if pumped out of the well 
and left for several hours exposed to the action of the air 
would lose a very large portion of its injurious proper- 
ties. We should, therefore, mainly attribute the loss of 
your trees to the want of sufficient atmospheric moisture, 
or there may not have been proper care taken in planting 
them, they may have travelled a long distance by rail, or 
delays may have taken place in their transit, so that their 
roots may have perished before they reached you. All these 
things should be duly considered before we can arrive at 
any definite cause of their death. 

We have often seen trees planted so carelessly that we 
are not surprised to hear of their not doing well. Many 
people will dig a deep hole for them, the tree is placed in 
the bottom of the hole, care is not taken to spread out the 
roots, the soil is thrown in carelessly, and the tree is, of 
course, expected to live. These are two of the rocks on 
which many split in planting trees. One of the very worst 
things that can be done is to plant trees deep ; the upper or 
eollar reots should be as nearly level with the surface as pos- 
sible, so that water in any quantity may not lodge about 
the roots, and a little hillock should be thrown up around 
the collar of the tree to encourage root-action near the 
surface. The ripening influence of the sun and air can 
then have proper effect on the roots, thereby causing the 
tree to grow less luxuriantly, but helping it the better 
#o mature its growth, and enabling it to withstand severe 
weather and strong gales of wind, and, if it is a fruit 
tree, to furnish itself with fruit buds instead of rank wood 
buds. The next evil to be avoided in planting trees is the 
cramping and doubling-back of their roots under the bole of 
the tree, and care should be always taken to have the centre 
of the hole the highest. When the tree is placed in the 
hole all the roots should be nicely straightened out, small 
quantities of fine soil should then be sprinkled amongst 
them. After the bottom layer of roots has been made fast 
with soil, which is done by shaking them up with a fork 
whilst the soil is being thrown about them, they should have 
a good soaking of water to consolidate the soil about 
them. This should be carried on until the hole is filled 
up, taking care that the roots shall be as nearly as possible 
in the same position after the tree is planted as they were in 
before it was moved. In giving this explanation of our 
mode of planting a tree we do not say that your trees were 
not planted properly, we are only citing instances that have 
come under our notice, and describing our experience for 
the benefit of those who may not be acquainted with these 
important facts.—J. Wits. | 


GRAFTING MELONS. 


_ Attow me to point out to your numerous readers a very 
interesting experiment which may or may not be new, that 
of grafting Melons on Vegetable Marrow plants, Pumpkins, 
or, in fact, on any strong-growing sort of Gourd. 

The way and the time to do it should be as follows :— 
Raise from seed some plants of a vigorous-growine sort of 


Gourd, and when they have attained a growth of 12 or 
15 inches cut off the head about 4 inches above the seed- 
leaves, then take a young shoot from a Melon plant that is 
approaching to a fruiting state, graft it on the Gourd in the 
way that is called herbaceous grafting, the most simple of 
all modes of grafting, as it is merely cutting off a slice from 
the graft and ditto from the stock, fitting the surfaces of 
each accurately, and binding the graft to the stock gently 
with a piece of worsted. When the operation is completed 
the grafted stock should be placed under a bell-glass in 
moist heat or in any confined place till a union has taken 
place, which ought to be in a few days. They should then be 
cautiously exposed to the growing atmosphere they require, 
and cultivated as Melons usually are. One caution I must 
give, the graft or scion must always be kept above the soil, 
so that it cannot put forth roots—all its food must come 
from the stock. The effects of grafting are so remarkable 
in fruit tree culture that I am inclined to think this simple 
experiment worth trying.—Cucumis Mzto. 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


BILLBERGIA OLENS (Stinking Billbergia). Nat. ord.. Bro- 
meliacee. Linn., Hexandria Monogynia.—Probably a native 
of Tropical America. Floral leaves crimson ; corolla purple. 
Only the old decaying flowers emit the stench which sug- 
gested the specific name.—(Bot. Mag., t. 5502.) 

AsTELIA Sonanpri (Dr. Solander’s Astelia). Nat. ord., 
Liliacee. Linn., Dicecia Hexandria.—Native of New Zealand, 
where it grows commonly on the trunks of trees. Flowers 
yellow, in a very crowded panicle.—(Zbid., t. 5503.) 

CATTLEYA QUADRICOLOR (Four-coloured Cattleya). Nat. 
ord., Orchidacew. Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native of 
the banks of the Rio Magdalena, New Grenada. Lip purple, 
yellow, white, and lilac.—(Ibid., t. 5504.) 

MASDEVALLIA TOVARENSIS (The Tovar Masdevallia). Nat. 
ord., Orchidacee. Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native of 
Tovar, in Columbia, at an elevation of several thousand 
feet. One of the genus that flourishes in a lower tempera- 
ture than almost any other genus of Orchids. Flowers 
white, partially tinged with pink.—(Ibid., t. 5505.) 

MonocH#{TuM DICRANANTHERUM (Dicranantherous Mono- 
chetum). Nat. ord., Melastomacer. Lina., Octandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Native of the lofty Andes. Flowers pink, “an 
excessively pretty plant, deserving a place in every warm 
greenhouse, where it flowers in October.” —(Ibid., t. 5506.) 

AnisamMa Wieuti (Dr. Wight’s Arisema). Nat. ord., 
Aroider. Linn., Moncecia Monandria.—Native of Ceylon. 
Spathe and spadix uniform pale yellowish green.—(Ibid., 
t. 5507.) 

Tra Rost, Maréchal Niel.Raised in the south of France. 
Lemon-coloured.—(Floral Mag., pl. 237.) 


HovEA PUNGENS MAJOR.—Native of Swan River. Flowers 
purple.—(Ibid., pl. 238.) 
VARIEGATED CHRYSANTHEMUM, Sensation. Flowers white, 


ranunculus-shaped. Leaves margined regularly with yel- 
lowish white.—(Ibid.. pl. 239.) 

VERBENAS.—George Tye, purple with lemon-coloured eye. 
Charles Turner, French white, with rosy crimson centre. 
Queen of Pinks, bright pink with yellow eye. All raised by 
Mr. Perry, and on sale at Mr. Turner’s.—(Ibid., ¢. 239.) — 

AvcuBA saponica.—F'emale plant with its ripe fruit. 
“The reason we have been so long ignorant of the full merit 
of the Aucuba japonica arises out of the fact that the plant 
is dicecious—producing its stamen-bearing flowers on one 
plant, and its pistil-bearing flowers on another. All the 
Aucubas we possessed in this country, till quite recently, 
were of the latter kind, all, doubtless, the progeny of one 
originally-imported individual: and hence, as we had no 
fertilising pollen, our poor Aucuba blossomed uselessly so 
far as concerned the production of its ornamental berries. 
To Mr. Fortune belongs the credit of giving us the first 
male Aucuba; and the spring of 1863 will be famous in the 
annals of horticulture as that in which English gardeners 
first saw, through the agency of these male plants of Mr. 
Fortune’s, the first berry-laden bush produced in Hurope. 

«This plant is that which our plate represents, as grown 
by Mr. Standish, ef the Ascot Nurseries. It also—that is to 
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say, the green-leaved female Aucuba—is a recent introduc- 
tion from Japan, and is, no doubt, the typical form of the 
species, of which our common blotched-leaved Aueuba is 
one of the many varieties having variegated foliage. Hand- 
some as the spotted Aucubas are, the green-leaved form is 
still handsomer, on account of the better contrast it presents 
with the coral-coloured fruit. Mr. Fortune himself observes : 
—‘The green-leaved I look upon as the most valuable of 
them all. It forms excellent dwarf hedges, and its glossy 
evergreen foliage is very ornamental, particularly during 
the spring months, when the rich coral-coloured berries may 
be seen peeping ont from amongst its leaves.’ Our prin- 
cipal figure represents this plant in fruit, but we are unable 
to give the true brilliancy of colour, which is that of the 
finest glossy sealing-wax. In the upper corner of the plate 
is a small sprig of the blossoms of the male form, which has 


wrought such a change in the few plants as yet brought 
within its influence; and which, when well established and 
planted out in our gardens and shrubberies, is to work similar 
changer on the many forms of Aucubas which henceforth— 
thanks to Messrs. Siebold, Fortune, and Veitch—will adorn 
them. 

«That the common variety will be equally ornamental so. 
far as the production of berries is concerned, is now suffi- 
ciently evident; for it has already been exhibited in a fruit- 
ing state by Mr. Laing, of 'wickenham, who produced, at 
the Royal Botanic Society’s Show, on the 18th of March in 
the present year, two or three small bushes with the bunches 
of glossy scarlet fruit very well developed, in which state, 
on account of the larger size of the berries, it is decidedly 
more ornamental than the Holly, and that is sufficiently 
high praise.—(Florist and Pomologist, iii., 65.) 


FLOWER-GARDEN PLAN. 


I wave lately taken charge of quite a new garden, and 
the enclosed plan, on grass, has fallen to my lot to bed out 
at the proper season; and J wish to submit two methods of 
planting for your inspection, and to ask you to tell me which 
of the two would look the better, and be the more suited to 
the plan? As I am not very well versed in the arrange- 
ment of colours, I trust I shall not be asking too much if 
you will criticise the two arrangements, and let me know 
the result in your Journal. I may also add that I shall 
have to buy every plant, and that the work is entirely left 
to me.—T. R. 

[Of your two proposed modes of planting we prefer the 
first, where the beds are to be edged. There is nothing 
wanting to make such a plan complete of its kind, except a 
centre bed for 2, 2, and 3, 3, on each side. Your proposed 
plan of planting has, no doubt, for its object making one 
figure as it were of the whole group. This gives a reason 
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The beds are 4 feet wide, except the central bed, which is 
2% feet wide, and 2, 2, 3, 3, which are 8 feet wide; the 


No, 1 PLAN OF PROPOSED PLANTING. 
1, Centre, Christine Geranium; band of Stella; edge, white Verbena. 


11, 11, Géant des Batailles Verbena. ; 
12, 12, Cloth of Gold Geranium; edge, Lobelia Paxtoniana, 
13, 13, Mrs. Pollock Geranium ; edge, Lobelia speciosa. 


2,2, Purple King Verbena. 
3, 3, Manglesii Geranium. < 
4, 4, Baron Hugel Geranium; edge, white Ivy-leaf Geranium. 
5, 5, Alma Geranium; edge, Robinson’s Defiance Verbena. 
6,6, Prince of Orange Calceolaria; edge, Ariosto Improved Verbena. 
7,7, Rose of England Geranium; edge, yellow Calceoluria. 
8, 8, Stella Geranium; edge, Alma Geranium. L ‘ 
9, 9, Heliotrope John Cattell; edge, Tom Thumb Nasturtium, 
10, 10, Verbena Lady Cotton Shepherd. | 


SUNS Sat 


for your cross-pairing throughout. No doubt such a plan 
would look well. Perhaps we are wrong, but we think a 
simpler plan would look better. The very outline gives 
you a centre and two wings. This is farther made apparent 
by the proposed mode of planting, where the centre of the 
two wings, 2, 2, 3, 3, and repeated, are planted to balance. 
The simpler plan we would propose would be—make a centre: 
and two wings throughout. Thus, for the centre, instead 
of banding Christine with Stella, we would make Stella, as 
the strongest-growing, the centre. Then, instead of crossing 
4, 4, we would cross as pairs 4 and 6 and 5 and 7. Then 
for the wings we would cross 5, 9, and 4, 8, 6, 8, and 7, 9. 
We would also like to edge 2, 2, 3, 3, repeated. We think 
this would do more justice to the figure, and be more: 
simple. If you should think so, and you proposed planting, 
we will criticise. Your own plan will look very well, but: 
pass the above through your mind. } 


Shes 
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whole is surrounded by grass, except at one end, where there: 
is a conservatory. 


No. 2 PLAN OF PROPOSED PLANTING. 


» Same as No. 1 Plan. 
Same as ditto, 
Same as ditto, 
Gé.nt des Batailles Verbena. 
Yellow Calceolaria. 
Verbena Ariosto Improved. 
Prince of Orauge Calceolaria. 
Stella Geranium. 
9,9, Rose of England Geranium. 
10, 10, Alma Geranium. 
11, 11, Golden Chain Geranium. 
12, 12, Cloth of Gold Geranium, mixed with Lobelia Paxtoniana, 
13, 13, Mra. Pollock Geranium, mixed with Lobelia spectosa. 


Prone 


DID ne cob 


ON THE CULTURE AND CROSS-BREEDING OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Constante Strawberry had been anywhere found to suffer 


I srarep in an article at page 233 that if plants of La | 


attention to timely and effectual watering in dry soil, or to 


planting or transplanting without having previously | 


moved the ball of earth about the roots. At page 287 


from scorching it was to be attributed either to want of | 


“G.S.” asks if the latter precept is correct. No one having 
replied Mr. Radelyffe thinks it incumbent on me to do 80, as 
I was the author of the proposition; and as some explanation 
on this point may be useful to other cultivators as well as 
“G.§.” I gladly undertake to answer his inquiry. 

Grow six Strawberry plants in pots for six months or more, 
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and plant them out without removing the ball of earth and 
digentangling the roots, which will be matted round the 
inside of the pots; then take up with the spade other six 
plants, leaving the earth more or less compact about the 
roots, and plant both sets of six in the same bed or quarter 
of the garden in which you plant a dozen Strawberries, the 
roots of which have been disencumbered of the smallest 
particle of soil, but which have been spread out in an oblique 
direction at planting. The latter twelve plants will soon ac- 
quire a great degree of vigour, whilst, on the other hand, the 
other twelve will most likely have a quite different appear- 
ance. Whether this planting out or replanting be done in 
autumn or spring, a month or two afterwards dig up the 
whole plantation, and it will be found that the plants whose 
roots were freed of earth will have fibrils and spongioles in 
abundance, that the adventitious roots from the collar will 
have insured the re-establishment of the plants, and that 
these will be in a condition favourable to their withstanding 
summer's drought and winter’s frost. Examine, on the other 
hand, the plants turned out of pots, or taken up out of the 
ground, and even after they have been planted six months it 
will be found that they are not so well established as the 
others. The difference between the two modes of treatment 
will, on consideration, be readily understood, and it will be 
found that Strawberries not properly planted will not resist 
heat and cold so well as those differently treated. Any 
Strawberry-grower may make the experiment himself, and 
report the result, and in less than a year “G. S.” could 
ascertain whether I am right or not in what I advance. 

Before concluding I am induced to say a few words on 
another question, which has been from time to time can- 
vassed in the pages of this Journal and elsewhere—namely, 
the artificial fertilisation of the Strawberry. For thirty years 
I have been acquainted with this theory and have carefully 
practised it, but never with satisfactory results. With regard 
to one variety making a better mother than another, before 
plunging into a sea of suppositions it would be far better to 
examine closely the constitution of the variety, and its bo- 
tanical character. Does the variety intended to produce seed 
exhibit at the time the requisite degree of perfection? Is it 
sufficiently hardy in all seasons? Is the growth firm and 
moderate? Is the fruit of good quality, smooth-fleshed, pro- 
duced in long succession, and long-keeping? Has the variety 
been tried in all ordinary situations and in the different 
climates of the temperate parts of the globe? Has it been 
grown for ten years ? and has a sufficient amount of evidence 
been collected on the above points to form a judgment in con- 
formity with the most severe standard of perfection recog- 
mised in this branch of culture? When a variety is found 
to possess all these qualities, that is the variety to save 
seed from with the view of obtaining an improved variety. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that perfect seed can 
only be obtained from healthy adult plants carefully cul- 
tivated, and under no extraordinary conditions as regards 
situation. 

When I hear of any one having artificially fertilised a 
flower of any hermaphrodite Strawberry I doubt the truth 
of the statement. Let any one examine the flower of the 
Strawberry before the corolla opens, and on raising the 
petals he will find that the anthers covering the stigma 
of the pistil spring from the pits in the forming receptacle. 
By the time the corolla has opened fertilisation has taken 


place. On examining with a magnifying glass the orifice of | 


the withered stigma it will be found that the ovary is closed, 
and that natural fecundation has been already effected. It 
is then impossible to introduce the pollen of another variety. 

There is yet another principle which is pretty generally 
admitted by those best acquainted with the subject. It is 
this—The more a variety of fruit, after successive deviations, 
differs from its primitive type, and the further it is removed 
from the place of its origin and the conditions of climate 
which it there enjoyed, the greater is its inclination to vary 
still further when raised from the seed carefully selected. 
Placing more reliance on this principle than on the new 
system of artificial fetilisation, [ saved the seed of a dozen 
plants of La Constante, carefully cultivated, and in a situa- 
tion where it was impossible that the flowers could be im- 
pregnated by the pollen of any other variety, and the re- 
sult was very convincing as to the soundness of the above 
principle. From these seeds were raised the new varieties 


Lucas, La Fertile, Souvenir, Hero, Model, Bijou, &., all of 
them differing from each other. This tends to prove that the 
improvement by seminal variation arises from a combina- 
tion of circumstances quite distinct from artificial fecunda- 
tion, and such is my conviction based on a series of facts 
observed by myself. If any one does not agree with me on 
this point, I would advise him to experiment for himself, 
and draw his conclusions from facts actually observed.— 
J. DE JONGHE, 9, Rue Coenraets, Saint-Gilles, Brussels. 


SOIL FOR RHODODENDRONS. 


In No. 206 of Tue Jovrnat or Horricutture I find 
attention is drawn to this subject. Having a considerable 
extent (upwards of fifty acres), of the hardy kinds of Rhodo- 
dendrons under my charge, and in very different soils, I can 
fully corroborate all Mr. Robson says with regard to the 
diversity of soils they will grow in. With regard to the 
sawdust, I can assure Mr. Robson that that is not the cause 
of failure, even though it contains that from resinous trees, 
for we have young seedlings growing in soil freely mixed 
with it. 

Many of the hybrid Rhododendrons, I fear, are far too 
tender, except in very sheltered places; at least, I find 
them so here. I obtained a lot from an eminent firm in 
England, and was assured they were perfectly hardy. I 
planted them by the side of common kinds, but they would 
not do; they scarcely kept alive, though the soil was all that 
could be wished. I removed them to another spot, and 
they are doing well, but many of them open too early, and 
are spoiled by late spring frosts. As they are now planted 
they are surrounded by common kinds that do well, so that 
there can be no difference as to soil and situation, and the 
very common Rhododendrons will not succeed well unless 
they are sheltered considerably from the prevailing winds, 
especially in spring. 

The nature of the soil under Rhododendrons is here very 
variable, and the most numerous and best seedlings for trans- 
planting are on a gravelly loam, and in the shade. There 
might be more seedlings at the mountain glens but for the 
Heath and Moss; where they do take is chiefly by the side 
of drains. 

In my humble opinion the three essentials for the success- 
ful growth of the Rhododendron are shelter, shade, and 
moisture while growing, with a spongy black turf freely 
mixed with sandy gravel, and not too deep—not exceeding 
2 feet. Never plant in what is termed a soapy turf; and 
when mountain turf is scarce, a good mixture of leaf mould 
may be used with the turf of a sandy loam pasture cut an 
inch thick, and laid by until it is half rotten, using sand 
and gravel freely. 

In removing Rhododendrons I have used, with good suc- 
cess, moss wrapped around each plant, and left on when 
planted; the ball being being kept moist the roots soon 
pass into the moss, and when once started they endure the 
presence of unsuitable substances much better. Be sure to 
give a good soaking at planting and again in a week or 80, 
if the weather should set in dry.—GrorcEe Brcxert, Shan- 
bally, Clogheen, Ireland. 


FRENCH ASPARAGUS. 


Rererrine to the correspondence in your Journal lately, 
“English versus French Asparagus,” I requested L’Hérault, 
of Argenteuil, to send me a bundle, which I have received 
this day. Thirty-six heads weigh 10% lbs. I send you here- 
with ten heads, and shall be glad if you will cook and eat 
them this day, and decide the question, whether all that is 
not green is as “tough as the roots of an old Elm tree,” as 
our friend Mr. George Abbey asserted.—H. 8. Warson, The 
Cottage, Old Charlton. 

[We obeyed our correspondent’s injunction. The ten 
heads were 9 inches long, 4 inches in circumference in their 
largest part, and weighed rather over 23 lbs. Their upper 
3 inches were perfectly tender, and the interior of the re- 
maining 6 inches was scarcely less so, but the flavour of the 
top 3 inches was much weaker than that of our well-grown 
full-coloured Asparagus. | 


WORK FOR THE WEEE. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

~ Tre hoe should be employed vigorously in eradicating 
weeds and loosening the soil about young plants where it is 
hardened by the sun. Basil and Marjoram, if forwarded in 
pots, or boxes, may be transplanted on a rich border after a 
shower of rain. Beans, make another sowing of Long-pod, 
Green Windsor, or any other approved sort. Earth-up the 
early crops, but if the weather continue dry give them a 
good watering previous to doing so. Broccoli, the seed-beds 
should be frequently sprinkled with soot, wood ashes, or 
dust of some kind to preserve the young plants from what 
is commonly called the fly. The young seedlings sometimes 
disappear without any apparent cause, but if they were 
examined about 10 o'clock at night with a lighted candle, the 
slugs then visible would remove all doubts as to the cause; 
to destroy them, sprinkle them with quicklime. Carrots, thin 
and water those required for early use. If the first main 
crops have failed, sow seed of the Early Horn immediately. 
Cucumbers, when the linings of the beds are renewed care 
must be taken that the heat is not great immediately round 
the sides of the frame; as a large portion of the roots of 
the plants will be formed there, water should be given more 
frequently there than at any other part of the bed. As soon 
as the ridges are ready for the plants, these may be planted 
out beneath the hand-glasses, they will require to be covered 
with mats during the night. Parsley, thin the early sowing 
as soon asitis up. Select some old plants for seed. Peas, 
earth-up and stick the advancing crops, but before doing so 
they should be watered if the soil is dry. Make another 
sowing. Scarlet Runners, make a sowing in the open ground 
to succeed those that may have been forwarded in boxes, 
and which will be ready to plant out about the end of the 
week. Tomatoes, if the plants were raised at the time re- 
commended, they will now be strong and fit to plant out in 
the end of the week, to be planted singly, and kept well 
watered until they obtain roothold. Twrnips, thin the ad- 
vancing crops and make another sowing of the Stone to 
come in in July and August. Where any main crops have 
failed, no time should be lost in getting in more seed; if the 
soil is moderately moistened by rain so much the better for 
sowing the seed, but do not wait for it, for if the seed is 
sown when the ground is dry and warm, the first shower will 
be of more service to it than if sown after it. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Wall trees now require especial attention. Disbudding 
shonld be performed at an early stage of growth, and con- 
tinued at intervals during their season of active growth. 
Inspect all grafts, removing wild shoots and insects. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

We shall suppose that all the bedding-out plants are in a 
fine healthy state, the next consideration will then be the 
arrangement of the colours in the beds, and that arrange- 
ment must be left to the taste of the planter, who, if at- 
tention has been given to the subject so frequently adverted 
to in the pages of Tue Journar or HorricuLTurE, will be 
the best judge of the sins of omission, or commission, on 
former occasions. As showery weather generally occurs 
about the middle of the month, advantage should be taken 
of it to plant the bedding-out stock, beginning with the 
hardier kinds—such as Calceolarias, Verbenas, Scarlet Gera- 
niums, &c., leaying Heliotropes, Petunias, Anagallis, Nierem- 
bergia, and such plants as are more susceptible of injury 
from even slight frosts, until the latter part of the month. 


All shoots which are long and that are likely to be injured | 


by being blown about by the wind should be pegged down 
and some small branches stuck amongst the plants to shade 
them from bright sunshine, and protect them in some degree 
from the effects of such slight frosts as may occur at this 
time. Many of the coniferous trees of modern introduction 
are well worthy of a place on the lawn or in pleasure grounds. 


If it were in contemplation to add such a noble feature to | 


the home grounds, we would advise, from some experience 
on the subject, this as the most favourable season for plant- 
ing them on slightly raised mounds of loamy soil, and to 
water and stake after planting. The leading shoot of the 


Deodar Cedar, and other naturally drooping shoots, should | 
be allowed free play, for if tied-up straight they are apt | 


to die. 


Auriculas to be potted immediately after their 
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flowering season. Good turfy loam well rotted, mixed with 
one-fourth leaf or vegetable mould, one-fourth rotten dung, 
a small portion of river sand, and a little bone dust if it can 
be procured, are all the ingredients necessary to grow them 
to the greatest perfection. Such as are intended to produce 
seed must not be potted until the seed is gathered. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

It will be well to bear in mind during the summer that 
the shape and sturdiness of every plant will depend in a 
great measure upon frequent attention to pinching out the 
point of every strong-growing shoot before it gets too long. 
A liberal supply of clear liquid manure to be given occa- 
sionally—that is, abont once or twice a-week, according to 
the state of the weather or the healthy or luxuriant growth 
of the plants. Plants in a sickly state, or such as have 
been recently potted, will not require it; indeed, to such it 
would be positive injury. Cinerarias should receive plenty 
of air to keep the plants in a healthy state without drawing 
the foliage ; _reeni iin ac be kept down by tobacco smoke. 
The Chinese Azaleas going out of bloom should have the 
seed-vessels picked off, and such as require more pot-room 
to be shifted, using rich fibry peat with a good sprinkling of 
silver sand. The Epacrises that are done blooming, and are 
now commencing their growth, should be potted; they 
delicht in heath soil like the Indian Azaleas. The young 
stock of hardwooded plants should be growing freely, and 
will now require careful attention to supply them with a 
warm and moist atmosphere, with sufficient air at fayour- 
able opportunities to secure short-jointed and compact 
growth. Balsams to be frequently shifted into larger-sized 
pots, and placed in a gentle bottom heat near the glass with 
sufficient air to prevent them from being drawn.—W. Kranz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Very much the same as last week—ground-stirring, weed- 
killing, Pea and Bean sowing, and watering where absolutely 
necessary, as in the case of two successions of Cauliflower. 
After watering the first lot turned out, removed the Laurel 
twigs which surrounded them, forked over the ground which 
had become a little hard, and then threw all over the ground, 
as the forking proceeded, a little half-rotten stubble and 
litter which had been used for protection in winter. This 
will secure the plents from the drought, and a little nutri- 
ment will be washed out of it if we have a good rain, as the 
clouds, the dust, the wind, and a falling barometer seem to 
indicate. 

Mulching. —Much of the usefulness of mulching depends on 
the time itis used. For tender and newly-planted trees in 
winter it is useful for keeping frost and extreme cold from 
the roots. In spring it is also useful at night for the same 
purpose, but it acts injuriously in proportion to its openness 
during fine days in keeping the heat of the sun out of the 
ground. If kept on during summer it prevents the ground 
being sufficiently heated, and a clammy, unhealthy, marshy 
state of the soil is apt to be the consequence. Mulching, 
then, applied in winter should be moved in warm days in 
spring. Even scarce as we have been of water in summer 
we should derive little benefit from mulching before the 
soil was sufficiently warmed to grow healthily the plants 
committed to it. "We mulch these Cauliflowers because the 
soil is now warm enough for them. If the rain, notwith- 
standing the prognostics, do not come, we will mulch about 
Peas, Beans, and, if possible, Cabbage, Asparagus, &c., with 
short grass from the mowings of the lawn. It is a mistake, 
however, to use any such mulching tco thick, or, as said 
above, too soon. Thus in a continuous dry season in the 


| flower garden we would, if we could, mulch Caleceolarias a 


month or six weeks before we should think’ of thus helping 
Scarlet Geraniums. The Caleeolarias, from being denizens 
of the hill sides of Chili and Peru, will often have their 
roots refreshed by the liquid from melted snow, whilst their 
tops are exposed to a fierce unshaded sun. A cool bottom 
and a bright warm atmosphere above them just suit the 
Calceolaria, whilst with a moderate supply of moisture 
at the roots the soil can never be too warm for Scarlet 
Geraniums. Ours were never better than last season, 
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though for three months they scarcely received water in 
any form. 

Eyen in cases of mulching in summer to keep the soil moist 
after itis warm enough, the mulching should never be so thick 
as to prevent the soil being easily broken by the hoe or fork, 
as anything like a caked surface would prevent the free action 
of the atmosphere. Some failures with mulching last season, 
with an account of which we were privileged, we have no 
doubt were owing to two causes—mulching too soon and 
mulching too deeply. One enthusiast covered the surface of 
the ground so thickly with cocoa-nut refuse in the middle of 
May that the ground was like Greenland in August. Another 
used a good coating of half-decomposed hotbed manure, 
some 6 inches thick, for Broad Beans and Dwarf Kidney 
Beans in the middle of June, and the garden Beans did 
tolerably well, whilst the Dwarf Kidney Beans thus coddled 
became sickly, and did not do half so well. The want of 
heat in the soil and keeping heat out was the cause of the 
failure. An inch or two would have been better than such 
a dressing. 

Another friend writes, and wishes to know why we do not 
say a good word for cocoa-nut refuse for mulching, especially 
in hot dry summers. We have not done so, not because we 
undervalue the material, but because we have used it but 
little out of doors, and are old-fashioned enough to believe in 
just a moiety of the wonders it is said to accomplish. If he 
would send us a ton or two for larger experiments we might 
be induced to change our opinions. We must say, however, 
that some correspondents proved its admirable adaptation 
last summer for keeping their flower and other beds moist 
with little or no watering. They did not put it on too 
early, and the thickest we were told of was only from 14 to 
2 inches. 

Sowed Gherkins, Vegetable Marrow, &c., as we prefer the 
plants should go ont without being stunted. Potted Chilis, 
Tomatoes, ke. Pricked up the surface soil in Cucumber- 
beds; made more beds for frames, as detailed the other 
week. Thinned-out Carrots and Turnips in frames, and ex- 
posed Potatoes that had been covered with glass to the sun 
and air during the day, giving them still a little protection 
at night. Harthed-up some of the most forward Potatoes in 
the open garden, and in some frosty mornings scattered a 
little litter over the tops, which kept them all right. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Did a little shortening, nipping, and fastening out of 
doors, as we have been rather behind this season. Thinned 
and shortened shoots in orchard-house. 'Tied-in shoots in 
Peach-house. Reeulated in Fig-pit. Thinned Grapes at all 
convenient opportunities. Planted-out more Melons, and re- 
moved exhausted Strawberry plants, and replaced with fresh. 
Potted about a hundred young plants, in case we should 
run out, and plunged them out of doors in a bed of leaves 
that will yield a nice regular bottom heat. In about three 
weeks we expect the pots will be full of fresh roots, and then, 
if the end of May and the beginning of June should be dull 
and cold, we may make sure of a continuous supply before 
we have plenty out of doors. In potting these we used 
rather stiff loam, and rammed it firmly about the roots with 
a round blunt-ended stick. Not to speak of very early 
Strawberries, a good supply in April and May is always very 
creditable to the gardener. Grapes should be thinned with 
clean dry hands and a covered head. If the hands are 
naturally clammy it is best to hold the bunch in position 
with a small pointed stick, and not to touch it. The ope- 
rator may be certain he does not touch a bunch with his 
head, whilst the on-looker is horrified at seeing the bunches 
driven about as if tossed from side to side with a broom. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

For general matters see previous weeks’ notices and 
Mr. Keane’s directions. Our chief work out of doors has 
been rolling, digging, planting hardy plants, Gladiolus, &c., 
and mowing where most wanted, the weather being very 
unsuitable for the scythe, as we have scarcely had any dew 
fora week. Prepared beds for bedding-out plants, but we 
shall be in no hurry with these, as they are growing where 
they are, and a few things exposed were injured by the late 
frosts. We think success is more to be secured by well pre- 
paring the ground than by too early planting. 

Watered some trees and shrubs that were lately planted, 


and syringed the tops in hot days. The duller weather will 
give them a great advantage, as the bright sun was rather 
trying for them. Mere deluging at the roots with cold water 
does little good, or rather harm. A syringing of the tops 
and a little shading would often be more effectual. 

Calceolavias.—Ours this season are later than usual, and, 
the cause of which we cannot explain, are lighter in colour 
than usual, though they have never had an insect on them, 
and the roots have been all right. They were shut up a 
long time in winter, and perhaps they may have had too 
bright sun when exposed. Even now, though greatly im- 
proved in the earth pits where they are growing, there are 
a number of plants not quite so green agy we wish to see 
them, but they seem rooting into nice balls. 

Potting.—A great deal has been done with the later bed- 
ding plants, and also with ornamental-foliaged plants, as 
Begonias, Coleus, Hydrangea variegata, for the conservatory 
in the warm months; and as soon as possible we shall over- 
haul Ferns, &c., in pots. Meanwhile we shall conclude with 
three notes to oblige inquirers. 

1. A slight hotbed in which at once to insert cuttings of bedding 
plants.—The depth of the bed should be proportioned to the 
time of the spring. This is how our last was made. One 
foot of long litter mixed with some horse-droppings, so as to 
raise a little heat, 9 inches of rather warm tree leaves, all 
trodden, then 2 inches of rotten tree leaves beaten level, then 
from 2 to 3 inches of sandy loam, and a little leaf mould 
passed through a half-inch sieve, the riddlings being placed 
over the rough leaf mould. ‘This sandy soil was beaten 
gently and watered with warm water, and when set on the 
surface from a quarter to a half inch of road-drift sand was 
placed over it, and Verbena and other cuttings were dibbled 
in at about 2 inches apart. In from a fortnight to three weeks 
they were all struck, and when properly hardened by giving 
more and more air and then removing the glass altogether, 
the plants will rise with nice little balls, the rootlets keep- 
ing fast hold of the leaf mould at hottom. 

2. Balsams.—“ Many of these after I have grown them to 
a large size come single. I have but little room. I should 
like to have only good double ones.’ Prove them thus 
before you grow them so large: Pot off all your seedlings in 
three or four-inch pots. Keep them in these pots, giving 
them, when the pot is full of roots, a little manure water 
until they show a bloom or two. Set aside all those that 
show single flowers, throwing them away, or plant them out 
of doors; take all the flower-buds off the double ones, give 
them successional potting, and grow as large as you like, and 
when you let them bloom you will be sure to have flowers 
like the first specimens. 

3. Cockscombs.—“ After careful culture many combs are 
not regular in their growth.” To have only good ones in 
large pots, proceed much the same as with Balsams. Hither 
prick out the Cockscombs 2 or 3 inches apart in shallow pans, 
or pot them separately in three-inch pots. Keep them in 
either case until the combs show. If only half an inch in 
size, you will be able to judge at once of what their shape 
will be. Then carefully select those with well-shapen combs, 
shift and reshift and grow on, giving them bottom heat and 
plenty of top heat and air, until the combs are about large 
enough to please you. Hardly a comb will disappoint you 
if you thus start fair. We think they may be had larger 
by continuous growing without this check at first, but you 
cannot be so sure of the quality.—R. F. 


BizMINGHAM Rosz SHow.—This great Midland Exhibition 
of the “ queen of flowers ’”’ is fixed to take place on Thursday 
and Friday, July 6th and 7th. Several new features are 
included in it. 


To Horricunturists.—The fruits of breaking a pane of 
glass are mostly currents of air. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 
B. S. Williams, Paradise and Victoria Nurseries, Hollo- 
way, London.—Spring Catalogue of New, Choice, and Rare 
Plants. 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—May 6. 


The general supply is good. Pines and Grapes are more plentiful, and 
foreed Strawberries are sent in in large quantities. Pears may now be 
said to be over, though a few are still to be had. Green Gooseberries haye 
made their appearance in quantity, and are bringing 4s. per gallon. For 
Lettuces and other salading there is a brisk demand, Cos Lettuces com- 
manding a ready sale at ls. 6d. per score. The Potato market is still well 
supplied. New Potatoes from Lisbon are sold at from 3d. to 6d. per lb. 
English frame Potatoes, at from Is. 6d, to 2s. the pound. 


FRUIT. é 
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0 0 0} 0 00 

0 00 0 14 °0 

0 20 0 0 45 0 

0 0 0} 9 12 0 

0 60 0 dessert... 3 0 10 0 
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0 15 0j| Plums ....... 00 00 

0 10 0O/} Strawberries 063210 

0 O Of Walnuts... 14 0 20 0 
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Artichokes 0 4to0 6) Leeks... 0 Stoo 6 
Asparagus . 2 0 6 O| Lettuce... eee 2} G 
0 0 O 0} Mushrooms ......pottla 1 0 2 0 

1 6 3 0} Mustd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 9 9 

3 0 4 0} Onions .......,.bushel 5 0 7 0 

10 20 Pickling . 06 08 

BrusselsSprouts $sieve 0 0 0 0/| Partsley.. LO) RLanG 
Cabbage ..., doz. 1 6 2 O| Parsnips ety 3h (0) 
Capsicums . 100 0 0 O O| Peas.. Ved OO 
Carrots ... moch 0 7 0 10} Potat Sd 296) “90 
Canliflowe: .... doz 2 0 6 O| Radishes doz. OG ae 
Celery ..... +... bundle 2 0 3 0} Rhubarb......... bundle 0 3 0 6 
Cucumbers : 0 6 1 6} Savoys . ...doz 0 0 O 0 
Endive 2 6 8 O| Sea-kale . basket 10 2 0 
0 3 O Of Spinach... LO 2710 

0 8 O 0} Tomatoes DO Oy 

Herbs...............bdunch 9 3 O O/| Turnips.... 0 9 3 +O 6 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0| VegetableMarrowsdoz, 0 0 O 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Jowrnal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 


N Be Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Rost Leaves (A Lady Subscriber).—One of the leaves has been eaten by 
some one of the leaf-mining grubs. There is no remedy for this but picking 
off and crushing the leaves attacked. The other leaves exhibit symptoms 
of starvation. Liquid manure, given twice a-week, and mulching over the 
Toots, would soon remove those symptoms, 


Carr WATTLE (F.).— Wattle” is the Australian name for any Acacia, 
but which is the ‘Cape Wattle’? we do not know. Having no information 
as to the culture adopted by you, we cannot advise. 


Orcuips (K., of P.).—Your specimen {s Oncidium luridum var. guttatum: 
The tint of the green of the buds of Phalwnopsis vary in colour, but we 
never saw them absolutely yellow. 


Ruopopexprow Seepiino (C. £.).—There are many better in the same 
style. but to form a definite judgment the plant must be seen. Send it 
to the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Guano Liavip Manure (Woodbank).—Two ounces of guano to each 
gallon of water will make a liquid manure quite strong enough for 
Roses, &c. 

MANAGEMENT OF Buins (£mily Cook).—We think you will gain all the 
information you require for the present by applying to Messrs. E. G. Hen- 
derson & Son, of the Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood, for a copy of 
their *‘ Bulb Guide.” It was published in 1860. Its only fault is its being 
too concise. We quite agree with you in thinking that a work similar to 
the one you have described would be very useful to many lovers of bulbs, 
but ft would take a considerable time in framing. We hope, however, to 
produce a work of this description at some futura time. There is a series 
of essays on bulbs and their culture, by the late Mr. Beaton, in one of our 
earlier volumes. 


Mowirxo Macuiwe (M. H.).—We know one called ‘‘ Boyd’s;” but we 
cannot give or publish any opinions as te relative merits. That which 
you mention is now antiquated; there have been great improvements since 
that first invention. 


Brerce Desrroyine Pea Puants (A Subscriber, Rearsley).—You must 
endeavour to rendsr the Pea leaves as nauseous as possible to the Pea 
Weevils (Sitona lineata), by dusting them repeatedly with soot or lime. 
Increasing the rapid growth of the plants by liquid manure would help to 
savethecrop. The long dry weather has been very favourable to these 
insects, but rain will greatly thin their numbers.—W. 5 


Water Cress Cutture (Cress).—As you can have a gentle current of 
water through the bed every day for a few hours, you will be abie to grow 
Water Cresses as they do in Herts and elsewhere to supply ths London 
market. The trenches in which they are grown are so prepared that, as 
nearly as possible, a regular depth of 3 ord inches can be keptup; and 
when to be planted the bottom is made quite firm, and slightly sloping, so 
that the water which flows in at one end may run out at the other. If the 
bottom of the trench is not sufficiently moist, a small body of water is 
allowed to enter to soften it. The Cresses ara then divided into small sets 
or cuttings, with roots attached to them; ani these are placed at the distance 
of 3 or 4 inches from each other. At the end of five or six days a slight 
dressing of well-decomposed cowdung is spread oyer all the plants, and this 
is pressed down by means of a heavy board, to which a long handle is 
obliquely fixed. The water is then raised to the depth of 2 or 3 inches, 
and never higher. Each trench is thus replanted annually, and furnishes 
twelve crops during the season. In the sammer the Cresses are gathered 
every fifteen or twenty days, but less frequently during winter. Care is 
taken that at each gathering at leasta third partof the bedisleft untouched, 
so that neither the roots may be exhausted, nor the succeeding gathering 
delayed. After every cutting a little decayed cowdung is spread over the 
naked plants, and this is beaten down by means of the rammer above 
mentioned. After the Water Cresses have been thus treated for a twelve- 
month, the manure forms a tolerably thick layer at the bottom of the 
trench, and tends to raise its level. To restore it to its original level, allthe 
refuse should be thrown out. 


VEGETABLE Marrow (TZ. Gillaird).— Look at p. 31 of our ‘' Kitchen 
Gardening for the Many,” as you say you have our Manuals. 


CovenT GarpEN Marker Prices (D. P. J.).—Our quotations are the 
wholesale aad retail prices, and we should think, considering the uncertainty 
of sale, and the perishable nature of fruits, that the retailer could not give 
more than half these prices to the growers. 


Restoring A WaTERPROOF TARPAULING (W.).—If the tarpauling has 
been painted, it would be better to paintit again Tne best paint is yellow 
ochre and linseed oil, for it does not crack and become so hard as lead 
colours. Most varnishes, gums, and mixtures of resin, and similar sub- 
stances, though waterproof at first, invariably crack and let the wet through. 


BEaTon’s Goop Gracrous Potyantaus (IV. W ).—Messrs. Henderson, 
Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, bought the stock. 


CATERPILLARS ON AppLE Trees (H. H. P.).—We remember that the late 
Mr. Curtis, of Glazen Wood, Essex, when his orchard Apple trees were infested 
by caterpillars, had them dusted thoroughly with the powder of slacked 
lime. He had a large tin vessel, like the rose of a large watering-pot, per= 
forated with small holes at the top and sides, and with a socket to fit on to 
along pole. Only a little lime was put into the vessel at a time, otherwise 
it was not given out freely. Applied early in the morning, whilst the dew 
ee on mie leaves, it adhered readily, and Mr. Curtis told us that it was 
effectual. 


Cotrinc Down an Oxp Yew Hence (R. R.).—Perhaps it would be best 
to cut out two-thirds or more of the stems of your Yew hedge, and plash or 
lay the others in the same way as Thorn hedges are done, adding, at the 
same time, some manure to the roots. This would at least fill up the gaps 
and vacancies, and, a portion of the green being left, the plants would grow 
away again. Wenever like to cut any evergreen down entirely, without 
leaving some foliage, and Yew is no exception to the rule. We hope the 
situation is dry, and if stony and porous so much the better. 


SEEpLInc Waite Currants (C. £llis).—It is possible, but not probable, 
that you may obtain a better variety of White Currant amongst the seedlings 
which, we presume, are selt-sown, and have come up amongst your trees ; 
at the same time you may have many very indifferent ones. They will bear 
removal in moist weather, and might be planted in rows 18 inches apart, 
and the plants half that distance in the row. It is possible some of the 
strongest may make a shoot strong enough to bear next year, but the 
greatest number will require another season’s growth. 


Courtine THE SaooTs oF Pinus EXxcELSA (Jdem).—Uniless the tree is very 
irregular in growth, we wonld hardly advise much cutting to be done, as 
we certainly prefer a little extra growth on one or two sides to a clipped- 
looking specimen. If, however, any of the side branches point upwards, as 
if disposed to compete with the proper leader, the tips of these might be 
cut off at once; or, what is better, as we Sometimes treat Thuja, and similar 
plants, bend the shoots downwards, and secure them in that position with a 
string. 

PRUNING APPLE TREES LATE IN THE SpRine (P. Bull).—It would certainly 
have been better had you pruned your young Apple trees before they com- 
menced growing, but you may do so yet to a limited degree, so as to give 
them the shape you wish them to take; butif your trees were only planted 
in the past winter, it is quite xs well to let them alone for the first year, and 
next winter to prune-in rather severely. it is considered bad practice to 
closely prune-in a young tree newly planted, as it tends to encourage 
suckers from the stcek; but an old tree, with its roots necessarily much 
reduced by transplanting, may have ita head cut-in in proportion, If, there- 
fore, yonr trees are young, you had better let them alone for the present 
summer, and cut-in as you like when the leaves have fallen in autumn. 


Boox (G. R.).—The book required is called ‘* Arbres Fruitiers,” par M.A. 
Dubreuil (fifth edition), at Victor Masson & Sons, Place de 1’Ecole de 
Medicine, Paris, Price about 3s. in London. 


Names or Prants{(/. McG.).—1, Asplenium viride; 2, Blechnum occi- 
dentale; 3 and 17, vars. of Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, 10, 13, Lastrea Filix- 
mas; 6, 7, Lastrea dilatata collina; 11, Athyrium Pilix-feminu rhooticum ; 
14, Asplenium adiantum-nigrum ; 16, 19, Pteris hustata macrophylla; 
15, Blechnum pectinatum ; 18, Pteyis hastata; 20, Cyrtomium falcatum 5 
21, Polystichum aculeatum lobatum; 8, Lustrea mula; 5, 9, 12, very 
imperfect. The Grape was smashed. The roots of the Vine are probably 
too cold. (A. #.).—Lonicera alpigena. (7. Edwards).—1, Amygdalus 
nana; 2, Anemone apennina; 3, Corydalis lutea; 6, Kpimedium alpinum, 
Nos. 4 and 5 cannot be satisfactorily named from such scraps. They are 
most likely 4, Epimedium violaceum, and, 5, E, macranthum, 


: 
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“METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the 


Suburbs of London for the Week ending May 6th. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER, Rain 
Dare. Air Earth. Wina. in GENERAL REMARKS, 
7 FS | inches, 
Max. Min, Max. Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2 ft. deep. 
Sun 0 | 29.985 29.975 56 23 54 53 -E. 00 Light clouds and fine; cold N.E. wind ; sharp frost towards 
Mon 1 29.959 29.924 6L 88 53 52 E. 08 Overcast; cloudy; fine; rain at night. {morning, 
Tues. 2 29.970 29.940 67 36 534 51 S.W. 00 Cloudy ; fine; windy; dry air, and fine. 
Wed. 3} 29.972 29,846 70 47 53 52 S.W. 04 Very fine, with clouds ; rain at night, 
Thurs, 4] 29.848 29.782 68 50 544 52 s. 18 Overcast; rain; showery, mild at night. 
Sat. 5 29.743 29.650 74 42 55 52k Ss. .04 Very fine throughont. ogy 
Sun 6 | 30.004 29.927 71 29 56 53 Ww. 01 Very fine; low white cloud, and deep blue sky in intervals 5 
— a ——— — (very fine; slight frost atnight. 
Mean 29.924 29.863 | 66.71 37.85 54,14 EPPA SW Cpa 0.35 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 
APPRECIATING CHICKENS’ MERITS. 


Iv is among the great charms of our pursuit that it 
brings us in contact with many very amiable and excellent 
men—members of the clergy. We were lately talking to 
one who said he has certain sermons he always preaches at 
certain times of the year, and when some of his hearers tell 
him the sermon is an o!d acquaintance he asks them if 
they have acted up to its requirements, or if they have 
derived all possible benefit from it. We are somewhat in a 
similar position: there are subjects that belong to seasons, 
and this is one of them. Letters come in upon us, asking 
how soon an accurate judgment may be formed as to the 
merits of chickens, and suggesting the obligation that would 
be conferred by us on amateurs if we published some papers 
on the subject. We have done so every year and we do so 
again. 

ot is of no use to look for perfection, and if all faulty 
chickens are to be drafted you may make a clean sweep, but 
there are deformities and deficiences that say plainly the 
subjects of them are fit only for the market and table. 
Have no mercy upon them. That which is sickly or 
deformed always seems to have a claim on the sympathy of 
those who are in a position to protect it, and the crooked 
chicken, or the poor little darling of the brood, are sure to 
have protectors among the ladies of the family. We have 
known a crooked tail to save the life of a chicken, and the 
greatest favourite we ever saw was one that had a habit 
of carrying its head as though it were continually looking 
round a corner. Itis useless to save such animals. Chickens 
sell well at this time of the year—fatten them and send 
them to market, or, if you prefer, eat them. Nothing is 
nicer than a spring chicken. It is of no earthly use to sup- 
pose they will die. Such creatures seem to be endowed with 
longevity. Rats wo’n’t kill them; if there is an incursion of 
these pests into the poultry-house they always take the best. 
Thieves wo'n’t steal them—in fact the only use these poor 
“ereturs ’’ can be is to prove a robbery. They form a link 
in evidence. It is hard to swear toa fowl picked and trussed 
with the head cut off, but easy when there is a particular 
foot, or a crossed bill, or a crooked tail. The pest of the 
neighbourhood in a lonely parish was brought to justice by 
one of these “cripples.” He was the planner of all the 
roost robberies, and the receiver of the goods. His instruc- 
tions were never to bring away a pet or a cripple, but they 
did once; they brought away a screaming, flying, very 
hump-backed Hamburgh hen. Every one knows how they 
scream. She was taken with a lot of choice Dorkings that 
were in the house. The receiver broke out into a passion 
when he saw her, and while abusing the thieves and trying 
to kill her let her getaway. She became a second edition 
of Bill Sykes’s dog in more senses than one; she was a 
means of conviction and recognition, and she would neither 
be caught nor killed. No amount of food would tempt her 
down, but, like a feathered Cassandra, she sat on high and 
prophesied woe, which most assuredly came. Through her 
the man was taken, and is now enjoying penal servitude. 
As the thief and the receiver were leaving the dock, the 
latter soothed his wounded spirit by saying, “This comes of 
people saving pets.” 

Four-toed Dorkings, five-toed Hamburghs, crooked-combed 


Cochins, eccentric chickens of every kind should now pass 
into food or market. <‘‘ Well, but,” says one, “they are such 
little things.” Granted. Then it becomes a matter of cal- 
culation whether they will pay for the food they consume. 
If that is not likely, eat them. “But they are so small;” then 
make four do the duty of two. Hschew the curse of ordinary 
English cookery, the plain roast and boil, and make what 
some people call “a mess.” Many who, in what we Hamp- 
shire people call “ pig-killing time,” when like “Romford 
Facey,” “we live well,” can enter into the merits of “liver 
and crow,” or fried “‘eriskin,” or “lean meats,” at other times 
eat veal and bacon, and never dream of frying these little 
chickens. They hate cookery. Well, let us teach them a 
little of it. It is of no use to try to fry them whole. Let them 
form part of a dish; but how tuo cut them up, they are all 
joints and bones. A very clever writer on cookery says, “If 
you do not please the eye, you will not please the palate.” 
He is right. We dare say some of our readers know the 
feeling when reading of a terrible surgical operation, or an 
accident, or something of the sort, there is a shudder begins 
at the extremities, and runs chilling up to the head. We 
felt something of the sort, when in our poultry experiences 
we visited a kitchen to view the operation we are advising. 
Our evenine’s conversation had been pretty much in the 
style of our present writing, and our fair hostess, while 
listening to our instructions, constantly repeated to her 
‘other moiety,” ‘“‘ Now, mind you recollect, Frank.” After 
breakfast the good lady left the room, and “signalled her 
consort,” who directly asked to be excused, and followed, we 
fancied, rather reluctantly. . We make it a rule to go away 
from loud voices, but we are attracted by a merry, cheery, 
and ringing laugh. We heard such, and after a time we 
went to it, and found an unhappy chicken on the board. It 
had suffered we know not how many incisions in the endea- 
vour to carry out our instructions. The lady very wisely 
had given up the task to her husband, who after vainly en- 
deavouring to cut crosswise through the breast gave an awful 
chop just as we entered and certainly divided it, but in such 
a style as justified his wife’s laughter, and gave us the 
chilling shudder we were speaking of. We do not believe a 
husband ever likes to be laughed at by his wife, and, there- 
fore, it was with something of vexation he said, CO There, 
that looks tempting, certainly.” His wife said something 
about being cut to pieces by a railway train, and to prevent 
a continuance, we volunteered again to describe the whole 
process, as follows:—First, draw the chicken, take a sharp 
knife and divide the merrythought in the centre, then cut 
from the point of the breastbone straight along towards the 
neck, keeping the edge of the knife against the bone that , 
no meat remain on it. When it has reached the end of the 
breast let the knife keep along the bone till it reaches the 
joint of the wing, which must be divided. Detach the under 
part of the breast by cutting it from the bone with the point 
of the knife, and you will have that which is termed a 
“ fillet.’ There is one, of course, on each side of the breast. 
Cut the legs off at the knuckle; then take off thigh and 
drumstick, which you will divide. You have now the side 
bones to remove. Then cut the carcase in half lengthways S 
divide the back just below the oyster-pieces, and with a 
broad heavy knife or chopper flatten both pieces. Try two 
or three little chickens fried in this way, with some thin 
slices of cherry-coloured bacon, and we promise you a good 
dish. Some good judges, who like flavour, fry a few aromatic 
herbs with them. Do not forget the neck, gizzard, liver, 
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heart, legs, and breastbones—they considerably help the 
vy to serve with it. We have wandered till we must 
efer future remarks and advice. 


REARING POULTRY IN A CONFINED SPACE. 


Havrne read the several papers upon “ Poultry-keeping 
from a Commercial Point of View,” and finding they have 
ceased, I beg to submit a few hints for the benefit of your 
readers, prompted by the perfectly theoretical style of those 

rs. 

efore our friends go too deeply into the speculation, let 
us question the most reasonable plan for keeping poultry 
from a “truly commercial point of view,” and I think we 
shall come to the conclusion that poultry may be kept with 
a much more commercial and business-like aspect in every 
home than is generally believed, and the enormous quan- 
tity of a million eggs per day would not have to be im- 
ported into this country. We need but to make it more uni- 
versally known that poultry can be kept with profit in very 
limited spaces, and in London as well as the country, and 
show the public that by judicious care and feeding fowls will 
positively thrive well and lay just as many eggs as the very 
best yards in the country can boast of, and by so doing 
induce a thousand persons to keep fowls where only one 
person has hitherto done so. This, I maintain, is one way, 
and a certain, practical way, of keeping poultry from a com- 
mercial point of view, and by which the whole community 
would benefit. 

There are very few houses in or out of London but what 
have tolerable-sized yards, or pieces of ground sometimes 
ealled gardens. If the sunny side of the smallest of these 
plots were parted off, and a neat but inexpensive dry roost 


run made for only a few birds—that is to say, no more | 


kept than would be required for eggs, and no cock allowed 
if there were only one house and run, as breeding would 
be of course quite out of character in such a case—further, 
if the family were taught to feed, but not fatten, the fowls 
thrice each day (and less if they did not pick up every grain 
thrown to them, one meal being saved from the house 
scraps properly cooked, and that meal prepared overnight, 
so that the scrap-meals might be all used up before any 
thing which had to be purchased were given to them), 
this, I say and maintain, would be the surest way to pro- 
care a poultry company upon a truly commercial system 
in every home, with but very limited liabilities and very 
limited expenses. I am sorry to say I have found numbers 
of persons commence keeping poultry and give up very 
quickly in disgust, declaring that each egg cost something 
like 1ls.; but I am happy to be able to add, that I have 
prevented several from giving up who were about doing so. 


I always found the causes as nearly as possible alike—that | 


the birds were not looked after often enough by the family 
themselves. They were left to servants to feed them, who 
threw down bowlsful of food, which became trodden under 
foot and wasted. The fowls either became so fat that they 
seldom, if ever, laid an egg, or else they sickened; and as for 
cleaning, this seldom or never occurred until the filth accn- 
mulated to such an extent as to become a nuisance. As for 
dust, gravel, old mortar rubbish, the fine-ash siftings from 
the cinders—these sanitary additions were never thought of, 
and often not understeod. Of course, if some of these people 
had an egg it was generally without a shell; an occasional 
sudden death occurred amongst the hens through over- 
' feeding, and, of course, all helped to deter families from 
more generally keeping them. Then, again, with their 
feeding, the green meat was not attended to. ‘To economise 
the greens, which every family can obtain more or less plen- 
tifally, the proper plan is to pull off the leafy portions from 
the stems or thick parts, and give the fowls as much as 
they will eat; the remainder, together with the stems and 
edible portions of the stumps, should be chopped up to about 
the size of peas, and mixed with their prepared scrap-meal. 
By scraps I mean refuse pieces of meat (after the bones 
have been well scraped, give them to the fowls to polish, 
which they will do most cleverly), every crumb of bread, 
and potato-peelings, which must be cooked. ‘The meat, 
wiles fat, skin, gristle, or lean, may be either raw or 
cooked, no matter which. 


will form their best meal, most nutritious, most economical, 
and most conducive to egg-producing ; and if these mate- 
rials should happen to mix a little too thin, add some barley 
meal, but this expense all must try to avoid. The con- 
sistence should be such as, when thrusting the hand in, the: 
mixture will not moisten and stick to the fingers. All egg- 
shells and other shells should be burnt in the fire, and when 
the ashes are sifted and the refuse thrown to the fowls they 
will pick out every minute particle of shell. This will assist 
them in the formation of egg-shells, and materially help, 
with other limey particles which must be mixed in the dust, 
in keeping them in good condition. 

There is a small point in this method which should not 
be overlooked—I mean the sifting of cinders. In every 
house there is a considerable quantity of ash made, and 
some coals make much more than others, but it is not in 
every house that. you find a cinder-sifting box. If it is 
insisted on, as an important duty on the part of the servants, 
always to sift the cinders collected every morning when 
clearing out the fireplaces, to throw the dust to the fowls, 
for which they will show signs of thankfulness, and take 
back to the house the large cinders for use, a visible reduc- 
tion in the coal account will be perceptible in many families, 
which must be placed to the credit of the fowls’ account. 
By adopting such a practice a dust-bin will not be required ; 
a refuse corner may, for the purpose of storing the manure 
for the flowers, if there is a garden; or if a yard, a corner 
is required also for broken crockery, &c., and for hiding the 
manure. 

How often has the question been put, and answered by 


| people themselves in the same breath, “My fowls used to 


do well; mow they seem sickened, degenerate in size, weak 
in productive powers. Is it,” they ask, ‘because the 
ground is tainted by them?” This, I assure my friends, 
is one of the principal answers to my queries why fowls 
should not thrive in large numbers. The earth becomes 
tainted by them; they sicken of their runs; they sicken 


|amongst themselves, disease surely creeps in, and they 


droop and die; and poultry will not thrive well upon that 
plot for at least two years. It is proved beyond all doubt 


| that no such a farm as M. Sora’s or any other man’s poultry 


The whole of these being mixed ; them in rearing their birds artificially. 


establishment ever existed, or does now exist, where chickens 
are hatched by thousands and tens of thousands, and thou- 
sands of hens are kept for laying eggs in one or on one, 
estate only; and the horse-feeding system was no greater 
ruse than any other part of the plan once set forth. My 
opinion of it was that the whole production was a mere idea 
which the promoter thought a novel one, and he would just, 
startle the nations with it, and put it down as a bond fide 
affair in black and white. I should say he was most likely 
one of the members of the Society of Horse-eaters (Hippo- 
phagist), not very well pleased with his meal, so he enter- 
tained a new idea of disposing of the remnants of their 
feasts. 

In conclusion, I must add that I believe the plan adopted 
in France for producing such large quantities is similar 
to the plan I have proposed to a certain extent—that 
there and in other countries greater numbers of separate 
families keep poultry; and that which tends to their suc- 
cess is, that as they find the poultry help them to live, 
they attend to them systematically; and those persons 
we call higglers go round regularly and collect the eggs 
from them; these, again, frequently sell the eggs to a 
factor, who is the exporter. This I can fully believe is the 
truly great poultry principle adopted in France and other 
countries. 

With regard to the accounts of the hatching and rearing 
of chickens by millions in Egypt by the Bermeans, I believe 
fully in those accounts, but we are not in full possession of 
all the facts in connection with their proceedings. I cannot 
believe any one, nor one hundred, farms ever reared chickens 
artificially in any such quantities; so that I satisfy myself, 
and I think many of your readers will do the same, by 
believing that as the hatching of them by millions cannot 
be disputed, we must conclude that numbers of farmers and 
families came to these “mamals,” as they were termed, 
and purchased them, and brought them up as best they 
could with the means they had at their disposal. Their 
climate was pure, and in every way calculated to assist 
They were good 
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growers of grain, and no doubt paid great individual atten- 
‘tion to their feeding.—Oxp Fox. ; 

[We have omitted all you wrote about the proposed Com- 
pany. There is no need “thrice to slay the slain.’’] 


PIGEON BREATHING WITH DIFFICULTY. 


Frrstiy. Spanish liquorice dissolved in their drinking 
water I have found to cure cage birds, and no doubt it 
would assist the Tumbler cock. troy Wes 

Secondly. I hada red mottled Air-Tumbler cock which was 


taken very ill last year, being affected with a sort of asthma’ 


and sore throat. I gave him pills containing 1 grain calomel 
and 1-12th of a grain tartar emetic—one daily for two or 
three days—after which boluses of cod-liver oil and flour, 
and he speedily recovered. 

Lastly. Tread lately in the German poultry papers that 
bacon cut in small worm-like shreds and rolled in antimony 
Was a sure cure for such diseases in chickens, no water to 
be given for three hours afterwards. 

The above is all the information I can give; it is only 
necessary for me to say that antimony is a poison, and I 
believe Camavies haye died from drinking water in which 
grains were dissolved in a quart of the water.—B. P. 

RENT. 


THE DERBY CANARY AND ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


WE have been favoured with a copy of the “ Handbook of 
the Rules and Regulations of the Derby Canary and 
Ornithological Society, for Promoting Improvement in the 
Breeds of Canaries and other Fancy Cage Birds,” and which 
also contains the standard properties by which the choice 
breeds of Canaries and Mule birds are there judged. 

hs Mr. G. J. Barnesby, of Abbey Street, Derby, in his preface 
gives a cheering account of the rise and progress of this 
Society, which appears to be now in a flourishing state. The 
book contains a long list of rules and regulations, forty-one 
in number; but as Rule § declares, that ‘No person is 
admitted as a member of this Society unless residing in the 
county or borough of Derby,” these rules can have little 
interest for the general reader. We can only express a 
regret at this exclusiveness in these days of railroads and 
the general diffusion of the Canary fancy. We cannot help 
expressing a regret that the Derby committee should 
consider it necessary to be so strict with their members, since 
the London Fancy Canary Club have found it obligatory 
to go with the times, and adopt a more liberal code. 

The standard of properties, which is of much more interest 
to the general breeder, is on the whole good ; yet the arrange- 
ment of the points, as 1, 2, or 3, is not in accordance with 
the value of these points as set forth in their accompanying 
explanation. 

The properties for Belgian Canaries are exclusively for 
the Hooped or Bowed fancy, a variety which strikes the 
novice by its ugliness ; ‘indeed, this fancy, like many others, 
is one of cultivation. We do not perceive the necessity of 
distinct classes for Marked, or Ticked, and Variegated 
Belgians. Would it not be better to have one standard for 
the best-marked Pied Belgians? It must also be resretted 
that no class or standard of properties is given for that 
magnificent breed the Erect Belgian or, as some call them, 
Dutch birds. We think the same may be said of dividing 
the Marked and Variegated Norwich birds as of the 
Belgians, but we conclude these are local fancies and 


_ distinctions not recognised by fanciers in other parts, though 


we have seen the same division of colour at other shows, 
but could not regard it with favour. 

The rules for London Faney birds are the same as those of 
the London Club, and they will do well to adhere to Rules 
8 and 9, “Legs for blackness,” “Flue for blackness.” The 
points for Lizards are well given. The Coppy or Crested 
Belgians have, as stated, “considerable grace.” Mongerels 
we have no liking for, they are never satisfactory to the true 
fancier, though Cinnamon, Grass Green, and regular Pieds 
are often very handsome and worthy of more attention. 

We think Goldfinch Mules should be divided into Clear 
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birds and Pied, the one valued for their near resemblance to 
the Canary, the other for the regularity of their marking. 
Linnet Mules are also noticed, but other mules and sundry 
other breeds are not, we gather from a concluding note, 
because “they do not appear to find much favour” in 
Derby. 

This Society holds a yearly exhibition, but it seems to be 
confined to the town and county of Derby. 

“No appeals from the decisions of the judges shall be 
entertained upon any grounds whatever.” 

Prizes are also awarded for other British and Foreign 
birds. 

The book concludes with a few good hints, but we can- 
not quite coincide with the last, that cats are not to be 
trusted ; we can only say for ours that we can trust them, 
and though constantly among the birds they have never 
betrayed their trust. They are valuable in destroying mice, 
and also in keeping off stray cats which have not received a 
good education. We hope that this Society will take a 
more liberal yiew of the fancy generally and relax a few of 
their stringent laws. 


REGICIDE AMONG BEHS—HIVES DESERTED. 


Since I last wrote in reference to bees killing queens of 
other hives, I have met with several instances of it, which I 
will relate. 

The first was a hive to which some bees were presented. 
that were benumbed with cold, they went in readily, but 
next morning the queen was thrown out, not dead but quite 
lively and able to fly. The commotion shewed distinctly to 
which hive she belonged, and when returned she was gladly 
received. While holding the hive in my hands in order to 
witness the result, I could distinctly see the motions of the 
bees, and while most of them paid homage to her, who was by 
this time a mother, there was one bee more restless than the 
rest which showed signs of great uneasiness, and it at one 
moment darted at her and would have killed her had I not 
prevented it. I am pretty certain that it was one of the 
bees I had presented to the hive the evening before. 

The second case was that of a stock which lost its queen 
under the following cireumstances. While manipulating a 
hive and taking some bees from it to add to a weak Ligurian 
colony, I saw two of the bees enter another hive, and in half 
an hour these two bees and the queen were thrown out dead. 

The third case was similar to one which I mentioned some 
time since, and was that of a strong black hive from which 
I took some bees to add to another weak artificial hive of 
Ligurians. Although Isaw the queen when the crown-board 
was removed, yet ere I laid it down she had disappeared, 
and after examining every comb I failed to find her. The 
day was warm, and by reason of the delay the smell was at- 
tracting robbers. At length I found her in a corner of the 
hive surrounded by a few bees. At the moment I was about 
to seize her a strange bee darted furiously at her when I had 
just caught her, and so intent was it on getting at her that 
it followed my hand, attempted an entrance, and nearly 
effected it, having hold of the queen by the wing, and actu- 
ally stung my hand instead of her. I would, therefore, 
caution all apiarians while manipulating with bees which 
have a queen to try and prevent their entering other hives, 
as I am perfectly satisfied that strange bees will kill queens. 
Still while advancing this doctrine, I do not deny the fact of 
regicidal attacks, although I have neyer witnessed them ; 
but this I know, that I have seen queens imprisoned by their 
own subjects when strange bees were admitted into their 
hives. 

On the 5th of April, I noticed a. commotion at one of my 
Ligurian hives, and found the queen lying before the hive; 
I raised her and placed her at the mouth, when she entered 
reluctantly, and in a few seconds I was astonished at the 
great number of bees entering ; they had deserted and were 
returning. I thought the cause was their being few in num- 
bers; and knowing the value of a Ligurian queen I did not 
wish to lose her, I therefore took about 5000 bees from a 
strong swarm of blacks and added to them. The Sunday 
following being a fine day they took wing again, and I was 
just in time to see the queen depart, but was too late to 
catch her, although she was the last to come out. They 
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entered a hive at some distance and were all killed. There 
were upwards of 15 Ibs. of honey, and all in new combs. The 
only remarkable feature was the confused manner in which 
the eggs were deposited in the cells, there being from two 
to four in each cell. 

Another case of partial desertion was a Ligurian hive 
which was strengthened with black bees four weeks pre- 
viously. Sunday the 16th of April being another fine day, 
the whole of the Ligurians fled and left their fertile queen 
with her black subjects. The Ligurians tried to enter a very 
strong colony of black bees a quarter of a mile off, but were all 
killed. It appears to me that whenever the bees are unable to 
meet the demands of the queen they fly off, as I never knew 
a strong colony desert its hive, whilst I have seen a weak 
one with a barren queen remain till the bees had dwindled 
away and only the queen was left; but whether this partial 
desertion was from that cause or for the purpose of robbing 
I know not, but, perhaps, Mr. Woodbury will say to what 
extent the Lignurians are inclined to rob or change hives, as 
I remember his mentioning something of the kind. By so 


doing he will fayour more than—A LANARKSHIRE BEE- 
KEEPER. 


[The occurrence referred to by my Lanarkshire co-tem- 
porary took place on the 2nd of April, 1863, and was related 
by me in “our Journal” of the 12th of the following month 
(May), in that year. It consisted of the entire desertion of 
the bees of a Ligurian stock, attracted by what the Germans 
call the “swarm-tune,” set up by a very powerful colony of 
black bees when released from confinement after a long 
journey, and placed in too close proximity to the Ligurians. 
This desertion was, however, speedily and completely re- 
medied by causing the two stocks to change places. It is 
true that the Italians share the pilfering propensity, at 
least equally with their dark brethren, but I have never 
found them at all prone to desert their hives. In fact, most 
of the cireumsiances above related are quite unparalleled 
im my experience, and I trust my Lanarkshire friend will 
forgive me for hinting, that they seem to me almost to 
layour the suspicion of what may be termed over-manipu- 
fation on his part. I hope ere long to have the opportunity 
of redeeming my promise of considering what has been ad- 
vanced by others on the subject of regicide among bees.— 
A Devonsuire BEE-KEEPER. | 


MAKING AN ARTIFICIAL SWARM. 


I WisH to make an artificial swarm from a common straw 
stock hive which is very full of bees, many clustered on the 
outside. Under these circumstances I would perform the 
operation at once, but for the condition laid down by Mr. 
Woodbury, that drones should have made their appearance 
prior to the swarm being driven. 

May I ask, if it be intended that it is only advisable that 
there should be drones in the swarm, or whether it is abso- 
lutely essential? After the swarm shall have been driven, 
would it be a favourable opportunity to introduce a fertile 
Asemmea queen, and can you tell me where I can purchase 

e 

I weighed my six stocks on the 4th ult., the weight was 
126 lbs. gross, or about 90 lbs. for the contents of the hives. 
The loss in weight since the 3rd of December, 1864, a period 
of four months, averaged only 6} lbs. per hive.—M. S. 


[The presence of drones in an artificial swarm is not 
essential to its success, but it is absolutely necessary for 
the fecundation of the young queen that drones should 
exist in considerable numbers either in the parent stock or 
in some of the neighbouring colonies within, say, a fortnight 
after the operation. There would, we think, be a better 
chance of success if the introduction of a Ligurian queen 
were delayed two or three days after the formation of the 
swarm, but we do not know where you can procure one.] 


Eanty Swarms.—A fine top swarm of healthy bees was 
thrown off a last season’s swarm at Tollamill, Inverkeithing, 
on the 16th of April. It belonged to Mr. Henry Marr of 
that place. A hive at Westhall Gardens, Oyne, threw off a 
fine swarm on Saturday, April 22nd.—(Banffshire Jour ni.) 


VERY WEAK STOCKS, 


Two hives, Nos. 1 and 9 are both extremely weak. From 
No. 9 are thrown out numbers of dead drones, and no 
increase of the other bees. Would you unitethem? Ido 
not think there is half a pint of bees in either. 


[No.9 has probably a drone-breeding queen, which should 
be got rid of before uniting. If this cannot be done we 
should dispose of the drone-breeder and the remaining bees 
together by means of sulphur, appropriating the combs and 
their contents to such purpose as they may prove best 
adapted for. No. 1 may in this case be best restored to 
prosperity by the addition of a small swarm. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Pouttry Saows.—‘‘ A Hamburgh Shower” complains that he did not 
know of the Wharfedale Exhibition, or he would certainly have exhibited 
there. This is not the first letter upon such omissions; but if Committees 
will not advertise ia our columns, and send the necessary statements, we 


cannot save our readers from such disappointments. 


Ducks (Constant Reader, Nantwich).—If by saying the ‘Ducks perch 
in = large pond,” you mean that they sleep there at night, it will do them 
no harm. 


Goose Eacs Unrzrtize (IW. C.).—We do not know how you account for 
the three fertile eggs, but your gardener is right. If the tub is deep it 
may answer the purpose. 


Vaxtous (Old Subscriber).—Your hens may sit in the cellars, but the 
chickens must be removed to a drier and better atmosphere directly they 
are hatched. Hens become egg-bound from a fevered state of body. The 
remedy is to dip a wing feather in oil, and to lubricate the passage with it. 
It affords immediate relief. The symptoms are—the hen walks with her 
tailon the ground. Many Bantams are uncertain breeders; the eggs you 
mention are not impregnated. We cannot belleve any one would purposely 
spoil the eggs be sells for sitting. Leaving higher considerations out of 
the question, it would be against his interests. Game cocks’ combsrequire 
no preparation. 


Rearinc Youne Peasants (Novice).—You must put your young Phea- 
sants on a dry and dusty spot, where they will have plenty of sun. Feed 
them on curd, chopped egg, brend and milk, cooked meat, chopped fine. 
Buy “‘ Phessants and Pheasantries,” by Baily, 113, Mount Street. It costs 
by post, 1s. ld. 


SWELLING Iv Hen’s Anvomen (F. @.),—If the swelling in question is fat. 
the frequent doses of castor oil will remove it. If it is not, it is a fa 
case, and a mere question of time. It often results from over-feeding, 
especially with meat. If it does not decrease, we advise you to kill her. 
You will find the hard substance made up of cheesy stuff, such as would be 
produced by a mixture of white and yolk of eggs. Let her diet be barley- 
meal and mashed potatoes, with plenty of green food, especially lettuce 
Jeaves. 

Spanish Hens with Breast Swetiines (B. B.).—The swelling is a 
drepping of the crop. It is generally caused by a rupture or a relaxation 
of the skin; at other times by a fevered state of body, which cauees intense 
thirst, and they drink till the crop is unduly filled and distended. The 
latter case can be cured by confining the birds, and giving them a small 
allowance of water; if mixed with vinegar or wormwood so much the 
better. In the former case itis incurable. The hen will go on laying, but 
you must make up your mince to submit to the eyesore, or the pendant in 
front. 


Sranisa Hexs Bato (H. S. C.). —Rub the bare places with sulphur oint- 
ment. All this is sometimes the work of one hen; if that be the case, 
remove her. The knife is not necessary. The feathers will all grow again 
speedily. 

Gippiness Ix A Piceon (J. LZ. J.).—Your Pigeon seems to have met 
with rather rough usage. The twisting round of the head would seem to 
indicate that the brain was affected; and not being able to fly may arise 
from the same cause or from injury to the back. If the scalp is much torn 
it may be softened by bathing with warm water. The edges may then be 
drawn together by a needle and thread, and the wound anointed with 
unsalted butter or lard, Place her in a quiet pen by herself; give a pill 
containing one grain calomel, followed by a teaspoonfal of castor oil: avoid 
hempseed or stimulating seeds; and put down her throat daily three or 
four pieces of mortar about the size of peas. If the twisting of the head 
increases repeat the calomel and oil, and pull out the tail; this in growing 
will draw the blood from the head.—B. P. Brent. 


Ranaits (C, 8.).—Ivy leaves will not injure them. 


Erratom.—In the article at p. 352, ‘Hives with Entrances at the Top,” 
the explanatory line under the woodent shonld read—*'a, Passage sunk in 
the top, permitting entrance to the stock-hive,”’ 


LONDON MARKETS.—May 8. 
POULTRY. 


Our supply remains very small, and, but for the unprecedentedly small 
demand of the present season, prices would be very high. 


s.d. #8. ds d 
Large Fowls .... 3 6to4d 0] Grouse 0 
Smaller do. 6,, 3 0] Partridges 0 
Chickens., 0,,2 3| Haras ..... 0 
Goslings .. 0,,7 6) Rabbits Ar 4 
Ducklings .. 0,,4 6] Wild do.... 9 
Guinea Fowls ,. 0,,0 0} Pigeons ... 9 
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: f WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
5 SEE SEES a a aT STAAL NESE] SRC VG ad] TLE TY am 


‘Day | Dey Average Temperature || Paitin’) gin Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's | Clock Day of 
Jot of MAY 16—22, 1865. a London itpapest Rises Sets Rises Sets Age AS? Year. 
M'nth| Week, 8 years. Sun | 
Day. | Night. | Mean Days. | m. h.} m. h.] m. b. a h. a m. 8; a 
t Tu " 66.1 43.0 54.6 15 8 af4 | 44af7 | morn, 9 38 52 
oa w a alia atts 65.5 41.7 53.6 15 7 4/45 7/15 OO} 24 10 22 3 51 137 
“18 TH Purslane flowers. 65.3 42.7 54.0 17 € 4/)47 %7/)|44 #0} 40 11 (@ 3 49 138 
19 F Soft Brome Grass flowers. 65.2 43.1 54.6 13 4 4/48 7/12 1) after. 24 5 47 139 
20 8 Woodroof flowers. 66.3 43.3 54.8 18 3} 4) 50 7) 40 1/18 2 25 3 44 | 140 
21 Sun RoGation SuNDAY. 66.3 44.5 55.4 16 2 4) 51 7 Ope 8 26 A 3 40) 141 
22 M Sun’s declination 20° 27’ N. 65.5 | 43.1 54.3 17 TBP SACI Pa YA | Ce 27 3 36 142 
| 


tions taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of 
eae ee The greatest heat was 89° on the 22nd, 1847; and the lowest cold, 30°, on the 18th and 19th, 1854; 20th, 1853; and 19th 


temperature 43.1° 
and 20th, 1856. The greatest fall of rain was 0.58 inch. 


the week is 65.9°, and its night 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES MADE IN HOLLAND 
AND BELGIUM. 
(Concluded from page 357.) 


ALEY has maintained that every 
defect has its compensation, and 
certainly deafness had one on 
the 12th of April, for there were 
two Frenchmen in the carriage 
with us on that day who never 
ceased chattering nonsense dur- 
ing the two hours of travelling 
between Brussels and Ghent. 
And, then, what clever fellows 
have been deaf !—Kitto and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds among the 
past, and Professor Naudin 
among the living. It is almost 
worth being deaf to be represented as Reynolds was at 
the Royal Academy last year with his trumpet to his ear 
listening to the reconciliations of the dying Gainsborough. 
Then the various uses that the hearing-trumpet can be 
applied to! Among/others, we remember, an old lady 
who delivered seeds into drills through its small end. 
So even deafness may be connected with horticulture, 
and this brought us to Ghent, for we had long desired to 
make notes on its two most celebrated nurseries— Van 
Houtte’s and Verschaffelt’s. 

_M. Van Houtte is one of the men of mark of our 
generation—he has led in more than one successful 
struggle for freedom; for twenty years has he lectured 
Sosy on horticulture to the young gardeners of 

elgium, and during those years nearly 88,000 of them 
have been his auditors. The government wisely facili- 
tate their resort to his lectures, for having the railways 
under its own control the government gives a free pass 
over them. He must be acapital lecturer, for he is full of 
knowledge, is a man of merriment, and one of the best 
talkers in Belgium. Besides, he is the editor of the 
“Flore des Serres,” one of the best of floricultural 
journals. The illustrations of the journal are entirely 
prepared within his garden’s enclosure. We saw the 
artist engaged on the original drawing; the lithographers 
and the colourists at work, and Van Houtte himself 
supervising all, and answering the most important of the 
letters received. This is no light task, for we saw the 
letter register, in which between January 1st and April 
13th were noted and epitomised 2394 letters, which, 
deducting the Sundays, is more than 26 per diem. These, 
of course, for the most part enclosed orders for plants, 
and the extent of the business may be estimated from 
there being fourteen men and women at work in the 
packing-house, and we counted fifty packages ready for 
the van which had.arrived to convey them to the rail- 
way station. 

-0 meet such a demand there are thirty-nine propa- 
gating-houses, each about 100 feet long and 18 feet wide. 
To supply these and the hardy out-door plants there are 

No, 216.—Von. VIII, New SERrEs. 


eighty tanks distributed about the garden; for the soil 
is very sandy, and requires a large supply of water, and 
this is pumped up chiefly from the Scheldt by an engine 
working all day. This engine does other work, grinds 
corn, cuts laths for the shades, and other wood, &e. 

The nursery includes thirty-eight acres, and, of all 
grades and employments, two hundred workmen have to 
be paid every Saturday. We estimated that there were 
two acres of Hyacinths in bloom and five acres of pyra- 
midal Pear trees.’ Beside the buildings and oflices we 
have enumerated, there is a large seed shop, potting- 
houses, carpenter's shop, and a boiler-maker’s forge, with 
engineers and carpenters constantly employed; and a 
pot-store, with one man entirely oceupied by cleaning 
and sorting the pots. 

All the houses are heated by one boiler on Weeks’s 
system, but there are two additional boilers provided, to 
be ready against accident, and as there is a gas-work 
also on the premises, our readers will appreciate what a 
microcosm it is of all that pertains to a nursery. 

It would far exceed our limits to enter into minute 
details, but we may state one more fact to aid to an 
estimate of the extent of the business—one house 216 feet 
long and two other houses each 100 feet long are filled 
with Camellias alone. 

Among the tree Ferns are some noble specimens, and 
it may prove a useful suggestion to some of our readers 
to notice that each Fern which had grown so tall as to 
be ready to thrust its head through the glass roof at 
once had the ground cut from beneath its feet—that is, 
a well was sunk, bricked round, and the tub:in which 
the Fern was growing lowered into it. 

We have mentioned that the engine cuts the wood for 
the shades. These are formed of half-inch square laths, 
and these are fastened one-third of an inch apart to 
ropes. The ropes are a foot apart, and these, of course, 
are the whole length of the shade. It forms a kind of 
Venetian blind, rolling up, and is far more durable than 
any kind of cloth. Each shade is 7 feet wide. The 
spaces between the laths admit a subdued light. 

We lingered for hours in the proprietor’s study, and 
could fill pages with notes of ‘‘ Excursions among Van 
Houtte’s books and pictures of plants,’ but we must 
only pause to remark that, as usual among the Belgian 
lovers of botany, there was more than one memorial of 
Dodoens; and well does he merit their veneration, for he 
was not only the botanist of Belgium but of the sixteenth 
century. His portrait, ‘‘ Altat 35,” is prefixed to the 
“ Herbal” “ first set foorth in the Doutche or Almaigne 
tongue by that learned D. Rembert Dodoens, Physition 
to the Emperour; and nowe first translated out of the 
French into English by Henry Lyte Esquyer. At Lon- 
don by me Gerard Dewes, dwelling in Pawles Church- 
yarde at the signe of the Swanne, 1578.” There is a 
better portrait and a full memoir of Dodoens in the first 
volume of Morren’s ‘‘ Belgique Horticole.” Hyen in the 
door of one of M. Verschaffelt’s hothouses was a portrait 
of Dodoens in stained glass. 

This leads to our notes on the second great nursery of 

No, 868.—Vot. XXXIII., Oxrp Sznries, 
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Ghent, and indeed of Belgium—but we will not plunge | part laid lower and filled with rougher materials so as to 


among its vegetable treasures at once, but record collectively 
our obligations to all the Dutch and Belgian cultivators of 
plants with whom we held conference, for their uniform 
courtesy. M. Verschaffelt is a representative man—genial, 
replete with information, communicative, and talking English 
fluently, with no more of a foreign accent than is sufficient 
to render it racy. 

His nursery is scarcely less extensive and his business 
searcely less large than M. Van Houtte’s. We counted 
thirty propagating-houses. Of Camellias 28,000 are grafted 
annually, besides the thousands raised from cuttings. 


M. Verschaffelt exhibits far and near at the continental | 
shows, and the possession of 1000 medals, of which we saw | 
| if in a bog. 


250, are unmistakeable evidences of the richness of his stock, 
and the skill devoted successfully to its cultivation. In 
every department there was a neatness in details, and a 
healthiness without exception, which was very striking. 


| 


In noticing at page 343, Palms uséd as Room Plants, and | 


to the propagation of which M. Verschaffelt addresses much 
attention, we omitted to particularise Latania rubra. It is 
a most agreeable addition to their groups, its red leaves in 
some measure compensating for the absence of flowers. 


carry off the water. I have known a large mound formed 
and covered with rock so as to have a fine effect, but though 
several times planted it still remained barren, except the 
upper parts where the plants were more healthy. This 
mound proved to have been formed of what was little better 
than a mass of clay and mud, water would not percolate 
through it, and this so deluged the lower parts of the rock- 
work that the plants nearly all perished in winter, especially 


| the more choice kinds, which were planted at the lower parts 


so as to be more under the eye. 

Rocks, then, should beso formed that the lower parts may 
not be deluged with water, for though many rock plants like 
cool situations and moisture they will never thrive grown as 
The majority of Alpines are found on moist soil 
on rock, the under strata being rock or gravel, through 
which the surface water finds its way. Whether plants 
delight in moisture, sunshine, or shade, the draining away 
of water by the under strata is necessary to their existence, 
for none flourish in a wet and sour soil except aquatics. 
With plants peculiarly adapted for growing on dry rocks, 
moisture if at all excessive in winter is their certain de- 


| struction, and not Jess detrimental to their well-being is 


Among the most striking of profusely-flowering climbers | 


is Clerodendron Thomsone. ‘Two years since, M. Ver- 
schaffelt placed a plant of it at each end of a house, 45 feet 
long, and when we saw them in April, trained to a wire 


along the apex of the roof, they had met and presented an | 


uninterrupted wreath of 45 feet long densely covered with 
the plants’ lovely white, crimson-tipped flowers. 
natural beauty uot to be forgotten. 

The Ferns throughout were gratifying specimens of care- 


ful and able cultivation, whether we turned our attention to | 
the liliputian species, or to the Brobdignag specimens of such | 


genera as Cyathea. Many of them had resisted all attempts 
to induce them to grow yvigorously—and this well deserves 
attention—until they were grown in a house sunk 5 feet 
below the surface. The stems of the tree-Ferns never 
matured when grown in a house, the floor of which was on 
the ground level. 
natural moisture of the air sufficed to induce the desired 
maturity, and the descent of rootlets in a kind of network 
on the exterior is very remarkable. 
refused to thrive have in this honse made rapid growth, 
though only removed to it in last November. Even Cyathea 
Smithii is there growing vigorously. The pots for even the 
largest specimens are only 15 and 20 inches in diameter. 

With that note we must conclude, and hasten back to 

** This other Eden, demi-Paradise ; 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself.” 

Thus John of Ghent, or Gaunt, as we English persist in 
calling him, described England, as Shakespere tells us, and, 
let us add, if ever business, or even sterner need, take us 
again to Belgium, we shall readily adopt old Gaunt’s advice, 
for we shall remember how much of gratification we there 
enjoyed, and again 

“« Call it a travel that we take for pleasure.” 


certain of not being disappointed—G. 


ROCK PLANTS. 


Success in the cultivation of rock plants depends in a 
great measure on providing them with a suitable soil and 
position. No hollow space should exist beneath them; but 
itis a very common practice to form the rockwork and fill in 
the crevices with soil, and the soil becoming too dry in sum- 
mer the plants perish in consequence of their not being 
deeply rooted, for the hollow space beneath prevents this 
being the case. The rockwork, if properly formed, will have 
the lower and inner parts efficiently drained by filling up, as 
the work proceeds, with rubble or materials that will allow 
of the water escaping, without leaving any vacancy that will 
interfere with the well-being of the plants. In rocks that 
are carried to a great height the inner parts need not be 
composed of substances that will allow of the superfluous 
water escaping in that direction, but may consist of any 
kind of materials. The portion immediately below the rocks, 
however, should be loose and open, in order that water may 
drain from the surface, and should communicate with a 


It was a} 


In the house sunk below that level the | 


Tree Ferns which had | 
| extent, and leaving some quite naked, otherwise the natural 


planting them in unsuitable positions. It is in a great 
measure owing to the bad construction of rockwork that the 
majority of Alpines are grown in pots. In forming rockwork 
not only should effect be studied, but the health of the 
plants to be grown upon it. It should be formed so as to 


| permit of superfluous water being drained away, and there 


should be ledges and crevices between the surface stones 
which may be filled with soil. 

As regards soil the majority of Alpines do well in a com- 
post of turfy yellow, or hazel, loam, the top spit taken from 
a pasture and laid in a heap for twelve months, and turned 
over occasionally. To this may be added one-third of leaf 
mould, or where it can be had sandy peat would be prefer- 
able because more lasting. Some require peat soil alone, or 
mixed with a smaller proportion of loam; others a free open 
soil, which may be obtained by mixing small pieces of stone 
with the soil, sandstone being best; but brick rubbish will 
do if stone cannot be had. 

The crevices and ledges being furnished with soil of the 
suitable kind (but without covering the stones to any great 


rock-like appearance will be destroyed), planting may be pro- 
ceeded with. In doing so take advantage of a hollow in the 
upper part of a stone to introduce soil and a plant of a kind 
that will cover it in time. Guard against crowding ; leave 
room for all the plants to grow into large patches, unless, 


| indeed, they are not of a spreading nature, when they may 


be planted much more closely, but never so as to smother 
the non-spreading, but all so that they can grow and unfold 
their beauties without requiring much and frequent attention 
in order to keep them within bounds. In planting bear in 
mind that rockwork is expected to be interesting not at one 
particular period, but at all seasons, and do not put all the 
spring-blooming species in one place, and the summer-bloom- 
ing in another, nor should those of which the merit mainly 
consists in their foliage be all collected in one place, but 
plant for effect at all seasons. In a word, mass them as you 
would bedding plants, and they will then form a fine feature 
in the distance, being beds of white, blue, red, and yellow, 
interspersed with green and rocky crags. It is astonishing 
what splendid masses some Alpines, usually so insignificant 
in pots, make when planted in nooks and corners of rock- 
work where, small as they are, they often become too large 
for the places assigned them. No one who has not seen 
them in masses in their native wilds, or in large clumps on 
rockwork, can forin an idea of their beauty from the culti- 
vation of them in pots or small patches. 

Whilst providing for rendering the rockwork effective at a 
distance, these masses should not be seen all at once when 
close at hand. Another great charm of rockwork is to find 
some plant where no one would think of looking for it. 
Some of the more diminutive species should be apparently 
hidden by the masses of the spreading kinds, and though 
not productive of effect at a distance, will be very interest- 
ing at a near view. Alpines are best planted in spring, but 
those which are evergreen may be successfully removed after 
flowering. It is advisable to have them established in pots ; 
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they can then be planted out at any time, either that, or 
transplanting with a ball, being necessary to the success of 
many kinds. A few will succeed without this care, but the 
majority require attention in planting and watering until 
established. 

After blooming the dead flower-stems and those seeding 
should be cut away, the clumps or patches reduced if too 
large, thinned out, and weeded. In spring a little fresh soil 
may be placed around those which from want of soil do not 
‘spread so much as desired. The whole should be gone over 
twice a-year—in spring to add a little fresh soil to such as 
require it, to see that none are suffering from want of room, 
and to replace the dead with fresh plants; and again in 
autumn to remove, all decayed foliage and give the whole a 
tidy appearance. At other times rock plants require but 
little attention beyond an occasional weeding in summer, 
watering in dry weather, and now and then a little regu- 
lation to prevent those of less luxuriant growth being 
smothered by their more vigorous neighbours. Want of 
attention, however, to these simple matters will seriously 
affect them in time, and a goodly selection will dwindle down 
to a very few kinds, and these, the commoner and more 
hardy. Rock plants, are a very numerous class ; and to give 
an account of all that we have at present in cultivation 
would be extremely tedious. I can only, therefore, note on a 
future occasion some of the more conspicuous.—G. ABBEY. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN ABUNDANT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


We cannot command the sun—the fire queen; but water 
we can supply. We can, in some measure, obtain artificial 
heat. I fancy that in time we shall geothermalise our gar- 
dens with hot-water pipes, and also lay down tramways for 
the easier transport of water. When we get an excess of 
sun, vegetation languishes, and when we have an excess of 
rain in a sunless summer, for want of heat and an equi- 
valent evaporation, plants in our gardens put on sere and 
yellow leaves. Our gardeners often fail, and are blamed for 
faults not their own. How often do we see in large gardens 
only one pump, and that one in an inconvenient place to 
make the most of it. 

Three of the most necessary things to look to, in selecting 
ground for a garden, are the capacity for free drainage, 
access to the sun’s rays, and an adequate supply of water. 
A garden should be flat, and in the case of one pump, tram- 
ways should be laid down, and the water should be conveyed 
‘by water-carts drawn by a donkey or byaman. In either 
case much water may be conveyed with proportionately little 
effort. There is, however, another way still easier. Water- 
tanks on raised brickwork may be established near the 
pump. By a forcing-pump the water from the pump may 
be lifted into the tanks, hose of sufficient length to reach 
all parts of the garden, may be attached to the tanks and 
without further effort, by turning the screw, a man may 
“stand at ease,” and water copiously the languishing plants. 
At a large establishment near here this is done. By ma- 
chinery turned by a horse the water is forced up to the 
reservoir on the top of the stables, which are above the 
garden. It descends thence by a pipe, to which a hose is 
attached. I have myself watered with it the bedding plants 
effectually on a broiling summer's day. Nor is water less 
essential for culinary plants in euch a summer as the last. 
There 13, however, one yiant to which Iam more attached 
than to an¥ Other, which needs for the cleansing of its 
solage, and also for other purposes, a deal of water in a 
burning summer—namely, the Rose. 

; The sun’s power of exhausting moisture is beyond concep- 
tion. Strong lands for a while supply the plant with moisture 
by capillary attraction; but as soon as the moisture is ex- 
hhausted the sun bakes the land into a concrete, and burns 
up the rootlets. The plant, of course, will do no more that 
year, even if it do not die. Nor is this the case with 
Roses only. Were Beans and Peas invested with a voice, 
they would tell you of the necessity last summer for rain, or 

aqua pumpaginis.” What multitudes of things are burned 
up, or so checked before rain comes, that they are spoiled 
avery torrid summer. 

To show how much we owe to Providence for the supply 


of rain, I copied (when I wrote this article, some months 
back), the following from the Evening Mail :— 

«The deficiency of rainfall.” ‘Few people have an ade- 
quate idea of what is really implied, when the Registrar- 
General reports, that the deficiency of rainfall at Greenwich 
in the last two years has amounted to nearly 14inches. If 
that ig an average instance, respecting deficiency in the 
country generally, then the quantity of rain in England and 
Wales in 1863 and 1864, has been below the usual quantity by 
at least 52,000,000,000 tons of weight of water, or 500,000,000 
tons per week.” : 

In my small place I have three pumps. Nothing that I 
care for ever lacks water. I love a dry summer and a West 
Indian sun. As the sun burns so I pump. Owing to this, 
last summer I had fruits in perfection, and a daily exhibition 
of Roses. The earth was as hot asa frying-pan. For lack 
of water no doubt many people’s Roses suftered in their 
roots, and have been finished up by zero; but I have lost 
hardly any, and from summer-watering and winter-strawing 
I never had them in such splendid condition as they are 
now. The same may be said of the Strawberry plants and 
other things, all of which were kept well supplied with 
water. 

It is to be hoped that proprietors of gardens, especially of 
large ones, will place at the head gardener’s disposal suffi- 
cient water power. Without this, in such a summer as the 
last, he must be signally defeated. When the gardeners of 
England read this attempt to aid them, I have no doubt . 
they will cry loudly, “hear, hear!”—W. F. RapcLyFrez, 
Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 


FRUIT TREES IN CULTIVATED AND OTHER 
GROUND. 


Somz time ago Mr. Fish called attention to the fact that 
fruit trees are occasionally to be met with in a highly pro- 
ductive condition, although, so far as tillage of the ground 
is concerned, their roots are sealed up from the external air. 
Examples of this often present themselves, and now and 
then cases of an extreme character appear. It is not un- 
usual to see a Pear tree occupying, perhaps, 400 or 500 square 
feet of wall, althouch its roots are under a stone or brick 
pavement, or, it may be, a macadamised road, and yet the 
health and fruit-bearing properties of the tree are all that 
can be desired. And why should it not be so? Nature 
presents us with examples of other kinds: an old Oak, 
around whose venerable stem the children of several gene- 
rations may have gathered acorns, continues to put forth 
green leaves, and to bear its accustomed crop, with no more 
breaking up of the soil than that which arises from the 
action of frost; and probably Nature requires no more—at 
all events we see her work effectually performed without 
our assistance in the case of the Oak. The Hawthorn, 
Yew, and, in fact, timber trees of all kinds, carry on their 
growth in a manner which we cannot well improve upon— 
and all without the spade. Hence it becomes necessary to 
pause ere we too confidently affirm its utility in the case of 
fruit trees that have attained a fair bearing size. At the 
same time there are some considerations which ought to have 
due weight in arriving at a decision in their case. : 

In general great rapidity of growth is rarely wanted in 
any fruit tree except it be the Vine, or when, in some special 
case, a tree is wanted to occupy a given space as quickly as 
possible. More generally, however, a moderate growth and 
tirm welbripened shoots are desirable, and to obtain the 
latter, deep rich soul is, perhaps, not the best medium, un- 
less it should happen that the summer, more especially the 
latter part of it, be dry and warm, so as to ripen instead of 
prolonging the growth of the young shoots. Mr. Fish justly 
observes, that ground having a hard firm surface is some- 
what warmer than it would be if it had the loose texture 
given it by tillace. and we may give the warmer and drier 
medium the credit of ripening imsteaa o: prvulonging the 
growth of whatever it may be cropped with. Now, in the 
case of fruit trees, early growth and its proper ripening are 
of the greatest importance, while with kitchen-garden crops, 
especially of certain kinds, the reverse state of things is 
wanted; and to combine the culture of the two, as is often 
done, must, of course, entail a somewhat intermediate course, 
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not the best possible for each individually, but unquestion- 
ably the best for the twounited. Let us see how these con- 
siderations affect the class of fruits whose cultivation involves 
most uncertainty, and, commencing with the Peach, let us 
examine the general conditions under which it is grown. 

I believe in a former article I have stated my belief that 
the Peach thrives best in a soil containing more than the 
average amount of saline matter, and in this view I was 
confirmed by a correspondent who had seen the rapid growth 
the trees make in South America, where the ground was 
almost crusted with salt. There is also some reason to 
believe that the soil of the districts in Australia where 
the Peach thrives so luxuriantly, is also more or less im- 
pregnated with salt, and in our own country some of the 
best Peach trees that I know of are to be found near the 
coast, where the influences of the sea air as well as the salt 
spray have, given the required seasoning to the soil and 
atmosphere. In inland districts the prosperity or otherwise 
of the trees may also be in some measure attributed to the 
presence or absence of salt in the composition of the soil of 
the district in which they are grown, coupled, of course, 
with other favourable circumstances. This, however, is a 
digression from the object in view, which was to determine 
whether a surface rendered open and porous by tillage or 
one that was firm and hard was the better medium for the 
roots. On this point the evidence is naturally conflicting, 
as there are comparatively few Peach-borders which are not 


. dug more or less, and the question of the utility of digging 


is as often answered in the negative as in the affirmative, 
by the trees not prospering in a cultivated border; never- 
theless there are a few cases in which Peach trees on a 
border in a great measure exempt from cultivation thrive 
and produce good crops, and one of these cases of an ex- 
treme character may be adduced in support of the plan of 
non-cultivation. 

About thirty years ago a gentleman who had a very good 
wall of Peach trees, which up to that time had produced 
good crops, and were by good management kept in tolerable 
health, thinking they showed signs of declining vigour, 
conceived that it arose from the border being cropped. The 
border, 10 or 12 feet wide, was not heavily cropped with 
early Peas, &c., as is too often the case, but was devoted to 
the growth of the best herbaceous plants, with now and 
then some from the greenhouse intermixed with them in 
summer. Of course, a certain amount of digging was per- 
formed in winter, and the gentleman thought there was an 
apparent falling off in the health of the trees, and as he was 
a keen horticulturist, he conceived the idea of having the 
flowers all removed, and the border covered with turf, which 
was done much to the chagrin of many who admired the 
choice collection of plants carefully arranged on that border 
of some 500 feet in length, as well as on one on the opposite 
side of a ten-feet-wide walk. However the turfing was ac- 
complished, and the spade laid aside, and I was told with 
good result. Unfortunately, my acquaintance with the 
place ceased soon after the change alluded to, but from the 
evidence of a friend the trees prospered for several years 
afterwards. This, no doubt, is an unusual case, but it con- 
firms Mr. Fish’s views, in so far that tillage is not always 
an essential feature in the culture of healthy trees. I may 
add, that although the place in question was in the far 
north, and on an elevated position, it was nevertheless a dry 
one, a sandstone shatter forming the subsoil, with a great 
depth of sandstone underneath. Doubtless the free perco- 
lation of water through the soil had much to do with 
hastening the ripening of the wood. I believe that other 
plants not usually met with so far north withstood the 
winter very well in that garden, and one of the largest 
plants of Hydrangea I ever saw was in it, and some stan- 
dard Figs had stood some years in a sheltered corner, but I 
do not think that they bore much, unless it was in the hot 
summer of 1826. To add to the favourable position of the 
Peach trees, the wall was flued, and for a month or more in 
spring, and the line me in autumn, fires were kept on 
to protect the blossom, and ripen the wood. These advan- 
ages, however, would seem to be wanted to counterbalance 
the bleakness of a situation at least 600 feet above the sea, 
and only twenty miles from it, in a latitude north of Car- 
lisle. Here, then, the trees throve with a cultivated border; 
they also prospered when the spade was laid aside, and 


though their being either better or worse afterwards, was 
doubtless in some degree dependant on the seaons,-and 
other circumstances, yet the fact of their doing well when 
grown with their roots under the turf is a point worth 
noticing, and in its way an unusual state of things. Now, 
let us turn to another case, and see how trees of other kinds 
thrive in a soil unmoved by the spade, or other cultural 
implement. 

In districts where the hardy fruits are grown extensively 
there are various modes of managing orchards; but the 
most general one is to plant the trees on ground that has 
either been subjected to tillage or been dug or trenched for 
the express purpose; and usually tillage is continued fora 
nun:ber of years, depending, of course, on the character of 
the under crop, which may either be bush fruit, vegetables, 
or farming crops; but.as the trees attain a greater size, 
tillage is given up, the bush fruit removed by degrees, and 
the ground sown with grass seeds. The last operation, I 
may remark, is done earlier in a Cherry orchard than where 
other fruits are under cultivation, as experience has proved 
the Cherry to suffer more from the spade than any other 
tree. Cherry trees on grass very often attain a patriarchal 
age; I believe there are instances of trees upwards of two 
hundred years old, though such ancient specimens are long 
past their best. Apple and Pear trees also thrive well on 
grass, and some very old specimens are now and then met 
with in such a position. At no great distance from where 
I write are some venerable trees of a bygone age. Their 
boles are in no place of less circumference than 4 feet; and 
though every winter destroys, or partly destroys, one or two 
of these ancient trees, those remaining produce very fair 
fruit in favourable seasons, and put forth leaves with the 
vigour of younger members of the vegetable community. 
They have existed on a piece of pasture land from a time 
beyond the recollection of the oldest person in the neigh- 
bourhood. Returning, however, to the case of Cherries, 
there is little doubt but that they benefit more by being let 
alone than when their roots are mutilated by the spade or 
plough, as is done in some cases. 

It would be idle to point out instances in which trees 
have maintained a healthy and fruit-bearing condition for 
so many years with a turfed surface, and beneath an 
impenetrable roadway the roots of good fruit-bearing trees 
likewise very often exist. There is one thing, however, 
that ought always to be borne in mind—good tillage in 
the first instance promotes rapid growth, and therefore 
it is advisable to bestow some pains in the first formation of 
a plantation when the trees to be planted are required to 
grow rapidly. This recommendation is not confined to fruit 
trees, but is also applicable to forest trees and shrubs. 
Indeed as regards these, even when the ground presents 
some expensive obstacles to cultivation, the more rapid 
growth often pays for the outlay. At no great distance 
from here is a Chestnut coppice, one portion of which was 
planted on the ground unprepared in any way, whilst for 
the other the ground was trenched, and a considerable 
quantity of stones removed. It was exceedingly stony, with 
very little surface soil, and that composed of two-thirds 
stones embedded in a hard impenetrable soil resembling an 
old road more than anything else, and even when in culti- 
vation it had anything but an inviting appearance ; never- 
theless, on such a soil many kinds of trees thrive well, and 
quickset hedges particularly so, but all are the better of 
the ground having received a good grubbing-up. I am not 
certain whether trees receive so much benefit from ground 
of this description being afterwards laid down in grass as 
in some other cases; at all events it is not so often done, 
for the reason that grass is by no means a productive crop 
on such soils. The above, however, is an exceptional case ; 
let us now endeavour to find a reason for the advantages 
which middle-aged fruit trees unquestionably derive from 
being left to themselves in a great measure, especially at 
the root. } 

‘T'vees, like men, have their period of youth, maturity, and 
old age, and when due encouragement has been given in the 
first period of life, the succeeding stages derive the benefit, 
Now, in a fruit tree destined to attain great dimensions, the 
earlier period of its existence is devoted to growth rather 
than to its producing fruit, and if let alone or judiciously 
managed its period of bearing comes on by degrees, and in 
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just proportion its growth is less rapid. Though its growth 
and bearing vary according to the seasons and other cireum- 
stances, its maturity approaches sooner or later, and the 
aim of the cultivator is to retain it in a healthy state as 
long as possible; nevertheless, there is a time beyond which 
his utmost skill is insufficient to do this; probably some 
natural cause, as an adverse season or other misfortune, 
may bring on the tendency to decay, and though the tree 
may have all the attention and assistance that can be 
given, it must in time succumb. Ineed hardly mention, that 
most trees become more prolific in blossom as they become 
older and decay sets in; but the lack of vigour in most of 
those blossoms is such that a great proportion of them fall 
off abortive. This, however, is a well-known state of things, 
but whether the decay of a tree is hastened by that cause, 
or retarded by cultivation, is a matter now left for our con- 
sideration, and from what observations I have been able to 
make, I should be inclined to say that the spade is an enemy 
to old trees, and, coupled with that, I am strongly disposed 
to add, that the knife is so also. Of course, lam speaking 
of old full-grown standard trees past their best, for, like our- 
selves, old trees are unable to bear violent changes when 
they no longer possess the vigour requisite to enable them 
to recover from any injury we may have done them. I 
certainly have never seen a fruit tree in a cultivated orchard 
30 old as those in some that have been long laid down in 
grass, neither do our walls present us with such old speci- 
mens. 

In classing both the knife and spade as enemies to 
great age, I expect many will except the latter, and, perhaps, 
adduce some good reason for doing so, but let us take an 
ordinary but somewhat severe example and mark the result. 
Take two aged Apple trees that are still in fair bearing con- 
dition, and supposing both to be alike in health, &c., let one 
of them be headed down to a dozen or twenty branches, and 
evafted in the usual way. The scions we shall suppose to 
take pretty well (as they generally do if well managed), and 
a good growth ensues, which is followed by a certain amount 
of cutting and pruning in the succeeding winter to give the 
proper shape. This is repeated for two or three seasons, 
when, probably, it is discovered some spring that a large 
limb involving quite one-third of the tree has died, and, prob- 
ably, next year the remainder follows. The other tree on the 
contrary never having been mutilated in any way will remain 
in much the same condition as before, a little older-looking, 
certainly, but still likely to live for many years. This picture 
is by no means overstrained, it being, in fact, of so frequent 
occurrence that the heading down of old trees is very little 
practised now, and many whose experience is worthy of much 
attention, have expressed their disapprobation of meddling 
with old trees in any other way than by entirely removing 
them, affirming that extreme measures only tend to hasten 
their dissolution. I could point out many examples where 
old trees that had become crowded with mossy-covered 
branches, did not seem to produce any more or any better 
fruit by having their branches thinned, and cut into better 
form. Nature seemed to rebel against the proceeding, and 
refused to make amends in any way for the injury done. 
That there are exceptions to this Ladmit, but as the present 
article was intended to relate more particularly to the roots 
and their action in solid or disturbed ground, the subject of 
pruning may be left until another opportunity.—J. Ropson. 


CROSS-BREEDING STRAWBERRIES. 


As a hybridiser of flowers and fruits I cannot let pass in 
silence the article inserted in your Journal at page 362, 
written by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels, in which he says 
all Strawberry flowers are fertilised before the blooms 
expand. If so, why have many thousands of forced plants 
gone blind this year? and, in fact, why do thousands go 
blind every year ? 

Tf M. de Jonghe could get a good Strawberry that would 
set its flowers as he says, he would make a large sum of 
money by it. The fact is nothing is so easy to fertilise as 
Strawberry blooms, but, to make sure of them, the plants 
should be forced a little in order to flower before the very 
hot weather commences. In dull weather I have found in 


Strawberry flowers it would be sometimes three days after | 
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they expanded before the pollen made its appearance: con- 
sequently, as I have proved, nothing is more simple to effect 
than their fertilisation.—JoHN StTanpisH, Royal Nursery, 
Ascot. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
ORCHID SHOW. 


Tus was held on Saturday last, the 13th, and thongh 
none of the great exhibitors of this beautiful order of plants 
put in an appearance, there was a tolerably good bank 
chiefly contributed by Messrs. Maule & Son, of Bristol, and 
Messrs. Lee, who also sent an extensive collection of stove 
and greenhouse plants. 

In Class 1, Aérides, Vanda, and Saccolabium, Messrs. 
Maule were the only exhibitors, and had a first prize for the 
beautiful white and pink Aérides crispum ; a fine example of 
the Foxbrush, with a spike nearly 2 feet in length, Veitch’s 
Vanda suavis, and a good variety of Saccolabium guttatum, 
with eight spikes, grown, as well as several others of Messrs. 
Maule’s specimens, in pottery-ware imitations of stumps of 
trees, varying from 16 inches to 3% feet in height, having 
snags here and there with holes in them, and the interior 
stuffed with pieces of cork. i 

In Classes 2, 3, 5, and 8, for Cattleyas, Lelias, Oncidiums, 
Miltonias, Odontoglossums, Anzctochils, and miscellaneous 
nine, there was no competition. 

Class 4 was for three Cypripediums, and here Messrs. 
Maule took the first prize with pans of C. barbatum pur- 
puratum, and multiflorum, each upwards of 2 feet across, 
and containing about forty flowers. The plants, it may be 
remarked, were divided and planted out at equal distances 
apart, and each bore a flower. The third species was 
C. calycinum, with small greenish yellow flowers, having 
short tail-like appendages, after the manner of caudatum. 
The second prize was awarded to Mr. Cullen, gardener to 
W. Wentworth Buller, Esq., Strete Raleigh, Devon, for 
C. multiflorum, a large-flowered variety of C. barbatum, and 
the curious South American C. caudatum, with two remark- 
ably fine, highly coloured flowers with each of the tails 
20 inches in length. 

Class 6, was for Nurserymen’s miscellaneous collections 
of twelve, in which Messrs. Maule were first with a fine 
pan, 28 or 30 inches across, containing divided plants of 
Cypripedium barbatum nigrum, bearing some forty-five 
blooms, Vandas, Foxbrush Aérides, Saccolabiums retusum 
and ampullaceum, Dendrobium nobile, and a good example 
of D. Devonianum, of which the cream, orange, and purple 
flowers render it so splendid an object for exhibition ; Aérides 
crispum and the useful and the free-flowering Oncidium di- 
varicatum, completed the number of this collection. Messrs. 
Lee came second with a small plant of Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum, a good specimen of Dendrobium nobile, 
D. Dayanum, and D. Wallichianum, Oncidium altissimnum, 
Phalenopsis grandiflora and amabilis, each with three spikes 
of bloom, Cypripedium barbatum and its variety nigrum, 
C. Hookeriz, with the flowers very bright in colour, and 
Cattleyas in good bloom. Mr. Parker, Tooting, was third 
with a collection containing several good Vandas, and varie- 
ties of Cattleya, Lycaste Harrisonie, a very good plant with 
fifteen flowers, Trichopilia coccinea, Phalenopsis grandiflora, 
and a variety of this called aurea, in which the yellow eye 
was larger and of a more golden colour than the plant 
usually presents. 

A miscellaneous collection of six from Mr. Robson, gar- 
dener to G. Cooper, Esq., had a first-prize. It contained the 
pretty Cattleya amethystina, the beautiful and free-flower- 
ing Lycaste Skinneri, one of the best of winter-flowering 
Orchids, Oncidium sphacelatum, with two good spikes and 
a small one, Phalznopsis grandiflora, Vanda tricolor superba, 
and Cattleya Mossie. Another collection also came from the 
same exhibitor; and one of three from Messrs. Maule, for 
which a first prize was awarded, it being the only exhibition 
in the class for that number. 

In single specimens by far the finest was a magnificent 
plant of Vanda suavis (Veitch’s variety), from Mr. Hill, 
gardener to R. Hanbury, Hsq., The Poles, Ware, standing at 
least 4 feet high, and bearing twelve fine spikes of its 
gorgeous cream-white and crimson blooms. It received a 
first prize, also Mr. Wilson Saunders’ prize for the finest 
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single specimen. A second prize was awarded to Mr. Sherratt, 
gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., Biddulph Grange, for the 
Bornean Ceelogyne pandurata, bearing three fine spikes of its 
large flowers, green, conspicuously marked with black in the 
lip, and which differ so much in colour from those of the other 
species of this showy genus. A similar award was made to 
Mr. Smith, gardener to S. Norris, Esq., Altrincham, for a fine 
spike of Renanthera coccinea, a plant which of late years 
has but very rarely found a place on the exhibition tables. 
In this case the panicles were more compact, and the flowers 
of a brighter colour, than usually seen. The new Phale- 
nopsis Liiddemanniana was shown by several exhibitors, but 
in greatest perfection by Mr. Charles, gardener to R. Barnett, 
Esq., Blackheath Park, his plant having two spikes, bearing 
in all seven of its beautiful amethyst-coloured flowers, con- 
spicuously barred with brown. For this a first prize was 
awarded ; and second prizes went to Messrs. Low, who intro- 
duced it into this country, and to Mr. Robson, gardener to 
G. Cooper, Esq., for smaller plants of the same Phalznopsis. 
Other Orchids consisted of a fine specimen of Trichopilia 
crispa, shown by Mr. Pilcher, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq. ; 
some good Cattleyas from Mr. Wilson, Dulwich; and Cypri- 
pedium Hookeriz from the Society’s Garden, from which 
came also a new Physurus with beautiful olive green leaves 
and white markings, Anthurium cordifolium, Ferns, Lyco- 
pods, &e. 

Although the special object of the Show was Orchids, there 
were, nevertheless, many excellent specimens of stove and 
greenhouse plants furnished by Messrs. Lee, which con- 
tributed much to the interest of the exhibition. Among 
them were large plants of Rhopala magnifica, corcovadense, 
and De Jonghi, the metallic green Alocasia Lowii, Cyatkea 
Smithii, relieved by flowering plants, such as Azaleas, 
Heaths, Pimeleas, Chorozemas, Boronia tetrandra, the 
orange-scarlet-flowered Leschenaultia intermedia, Adenandra 
fragrans, &c. For these Messrs. Lee had an extra prize; 
and a like award was made to Mr. W. Paul for his collection 
of Beaton’s Geraniums, which have been favourably noticed 
on more than one occasion in these pages. From Mr. Bull, 
too, came an interesting collection of novelties, conspicuous 
among which were the beautiful Bertolonia margaritacea, 
Asplenium myriophyllum, with finely-divided and very ele- 
gant fronds; Sauraja sarapigiensis, with ample foliage, 
having red midribs and veins, and his curious Hose-in-hose 
Mimulus. A variegated Sedum or Sempervivum ; Podocarpus 
macrophyllus, with some of its shoots entirely white, others 
simply variegated; Dracena stricta, Anthurium cordifo- 
lium, a noble specimen of Cibotium princeps, Zonate Gera- 


niums, and yarious other plants were also shown by Mr. 
Bull. 

Mr. Gardiner, gardener to E. P. Shirley, Esq., Stratford- 
on-Avon, exhibited, in addition, dishes of Reinette du 
Canada and Hanwell Souring Apples, of good size, and in 
excellent condition. 


PROPAGATING AND AFTER-MANAGEMENT 
OF BEDDING AND OTHER PLANTS. 


Tuts is a subject possessing a large amount of interest to 
those who are fond of plants, and of great commercial im- 
portance to those who gain their living by their cultivation 
and sale. What an amount of pleasure does the amateur 
experience in watching the little cuttings day after day, 
until he sees by their inclination to grow, that they have 
formed roots, and are to a certain extent independent of 
his care and watchfulness. By the gardener who re 
quires a large stock of bedding-out plants, whose space is 
limited, ana who has not the convenience of a propagating- 
honse, the following simple plan of making a propagating- 
bed will be found useful. In the first place procure four 
stout oak posts, these are to be let into the ground one in 
each corner, at distances varying according to the size of 
the frame and bed for propagating. The two back posts 
should be left about 2 feet 6 inches out of the ground, and 
the two front poste about 18 inches aboveit. When the four 
posts are firmly fixed in the ground nail on the top of them 
four good pieces of wood, about 4 inches by 4 inches, to form 
the sides or bed on which the frame is to rest. Care should 
be taken to measure the bottom of the frame before the ! 


cross-pieces are nailed to the posts, s0 as to have them of 
the exact size of the frame. Cross-pieces should then be 
put on to form the bottom of the bed, space being left 
between the cross-bars so that the heat may come through 
the bottom. After the pieces have all been put in the proper 
place, and the whole nailed together securely, the frame 
should be placed on the top. About 2 inches of broken 
bricks is then put in the bottom, and above this another 
layer of finer broken bricks or charcoal; but there must be 
no dust or dirt amongst it, the object being to keep the 
bottom as porous as possible,so that the heat may pass 
freely through, and be regularly distributed over the bottom 
of the bed. Next place 4 or 5 inches of some light, porous 
material in the frame for plunging the pots in; this com- 
pletes the internal arrangement of the bed. A lining should 
then be built about 3 feet wide on all sides of the frame, 
leaving the space under the frame open—i.e., there must be 
no manure or leaves pushed under the bed. ‘The lining 
should be built up square with the four posts on which the 
frame rests. The materials best suited for this purpose are 
two parts leaves, and one part good stable manure. The 
lining should be built up to within 6 mches of the top of the 
frame, plenty of water being used as the work proceeds, and 
well trodden to consolidate it as much as possible. As the 
lining sinks, which it will doin a day or two after it has 
been made, more leaves, &c., should be placed on the top, 
and this should be continued till it has become firmly set. 
In about five days from the time the linings are finished 
the bed will be ready for receiving tke cuttings. 

The object in leaving the open space below the bed, is— 
First, to cause the heat to be regularly distributed all over 
the bottom of the bed. Secondly. By these means the 
whole of the plunging material becomes warmed alike, or 
nearly so, and the centre of the bed is nearly as warm as 
the outsides. Thirdly. There is no fear of burning, nor of 
any rank steam getting into the bed. The hot steam is 
confined in the chamber below the bed, and comes regularly 
through all over the bottom. Another great advantage is 
gained by a propagating-bed in this way—namely, no 
worms, nor any other insects can getin. I find the best 
material for plunging in is the cocoa-nut refuse sifted 
through a fine sieve. It is very free from smell, is very 
light, and keeps the pots nice and moist, and never becomes 
soddened. To keep them sweet and clean the lights and 
the woodwork of the frame inside should be washed about 
once a-fortnight. Much depends on this. Before this 
washing is commenced the cutting-pans should all be taken 
out and put into another frame, to prevent injury, and after 
the frame is cleared of all the pots and pans, the fine plung- 
ing material should be scraped back from the sides of the 
frame all round to let the water pass freely through the 
bottom without wetting the cocoa-nut refuse. After the: 
sides have been washed this may be put in its place again, 
and the cuttings brought back. Once a-week the linings, 
will want stirring up, and fresh water, manure, leaves, |&«. 
should be added, but care must be taken in doing this not 
to let the cold air into the chamber. If this is done much 
heat is lost, and the cuttings that are in the frame at the 
time receive a check which will cause many of them to 
damp off. Cuttings of Verbenas will readily strike in a 
frame of this sort in four or five days. Cuttings of these 
are put in, struck, and boxed off, and make good plants in 
less than a fortnight. In a two-light frame, 8 feet by 5 feet, 
mounted on four posts, and managed as above described, 
since the second week in March I have struck about 15,000 
plants of Verbenas, Lobelias, &e.—J. Wiuus. 


(To be continued. ) 


EFFECTIVE COMBINATION OF COLOURS. 


I wAyn now a combination of colours coming out at the 
same time, and that a time when the newness and freshness 
of colour is cordially appreciated, which may be worth 
recording. ‘Two large plants of Berberis Darwinii, one mass 
of golden flower, crown the summit of a small piece of rock- 
work; between them the perennial white Candytuft forms & 
mass of pure white, and below is a sheet of the Aubrietia 
grandiflora. The tender green of Griselinia littoralis flanke 
one of the Berberries, and in the full sun the effect is very 
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striking. We often lose by not placing near each other the 
plants which not only harmonise in colour, but come into 
flower at the same time, so that perhaps this hint as to the 
effect of one accidental combination may be of use.—C. 


DOUBLE AND TREBLE CROPPING. 


I rHInxk it would not be amiss if some of our practical 
men were to give us a few articles on kitchen-gardening, 
and we were to compare notes. If each gave his own expe- 
rience it would be very beneficial to young gardeners, parti- 
cularly in these go-a-head days, and I have no doubt but 
that you will give us your assistance. 

In the first place I am not writing to or for our more for- 
tunate brethren who have their two or three acres of kitchen 
garden, and a good staff of men to work it, but to those 
who are situated like myself, with about half an acre of 
ground on which to grow fruit, vegetables, and salads for 
a large establishment, and living within an easy distance of 
Covent Garden market, which I consider makes a great 
difference in the wants of the kitchen department. 

Now, suppose we take a piece of ground intended for early 
Peas. After having it dug deeply and well manured the Peas 
are sown on the Ist of January, and are cleared off by the 
middle of July; the ground is then dug again and planted 
with Coleworts, not forgetting to put plenty of manure in 
with them. The Coleworts come in nicely for early autumn 
use, after which the ground is ridged, and Endive planted 
in the furrows, making three crops in one year, and leaving 
the ground in good order for the next. 

Again, by sowing the Scarlet Runners and tall-growing 
Peas 5 or 6 feet apart, I can plant two rows of winter stuff 
between the rows, so that when the Peas, &c., are done with, 
and the sticks and haulm cleared off, I have a good coat 
of manure forked in, and the earth worked towards the 
stems of the plants, leaving all neat and clean for the 
winter; or, if appearances are not an object, the pea rods 
being left form a capital protection for the more tender 
kinds of winter crops, as Broccoli, Savoys, &c. 

Then, again, as regards the ground upon which the spring 
Cabbages are growing. Between the rows of Cabbage I plant 
Potatoes, so that when the Cabbages are cut the Potatoes 
are ready for earthing up. After the Potatoes are taken up. 
and the ground well manured, I generally sow my winter 
Spinach on that piece. For early Potatoes I select a piece 
of ground lying under the south aspect wall. When the 
Potatoes are planted I sow Radishes and Lettuces on the 
top, so that when the Radishes are all pulied, and the 
Lettuces pricked out elsewhere, the Potatoes are ready to 
flat-hoe. When the Potatoes are dug the ground is planted 
with the first batch of Savoys, which are generally o% in 
time to allow of the ground being trenched ready for the 
next season’s work. Between the rows of second early Peas 
I generally throw out my Celery trenches, and before the 
Celery is ready to plant I work my Cauliflowers cff in the 
same trenches, and by the time the Cauliflowers are cut, and 
the Celery just established, the Peas are ready to come off. 
leaving plenty of room for the Celery, earthing-up, &c. 
Thus by deep digging, frequent flat-hoeing, changing the 
crops, and last, though not least, an unlimited supply of 
manure, I generally manage to have two or three crops 
a-year off the same ground, and seldom or never fail to have 
a good supply of vegetables and salads—in fact the past 
summer and winter would soon convince one whether his 
system were right or not in that respect, and though I 
must confess it is hard work for the land, yet in my opinion 
the land is better every year. 

I do not know that there is anything new in my system, 
but the desire to impart information as far as the preceding 
random hints will do so, has induced me to pen the above with 
the hope that some one more capable than myself will take 
the matter up, and give us a few good articles on kitchen- 
gardening in general, and one of the first to profit by them 
will be—Burntwoop, P. D. 


Liverroo Froran AND HorticuururaL EXHIBITION 
Socrery.—The meetings of this Society will be held in the 
Botanic Garden on the 25th of May, the 29th of June, and 
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31st of August. Liberal prizes are offered for Azaleas, 
Pelargoniums, and other flowering plants, also for fruit and 
vegetables. 


THE POLES NEAR WARE. 


Axour a mile and a half from the Ware Station of the 
Great Eastern Railway, is The Poles, the seat of R. Hanbury, 
Esq., one of those gentlemen, who, possessed of an aniple 
fortune, delight in gardening and rural pursuits. Entering 
from the road leading to Wade’s Mill by a modest lodge, 
the visitor passes along a winding drive through a plea- 
santly undulating park of about a hundred acres, dotted 
with Oaks and Elms, and old Thorns, and through a belt of 
newly-planted Rhododendrons, which when they shall have 
attained a larger size, will, doubtless, in their flowering 
season have a very ornamental effect. In front of the 
mansion is a well-kept lawn, with here and there Welling- 
tonias, Abies Douglasii, and Cedars of Lebanon, and further 
off the pinetum. Turning, however, to the right we come 
to the conservatory on the south side of the house. It opens: 
into the drawing-room and library, and at the time of our 
visit was filled with Camellias. and various other flowering 
plants, together with a noble specimen of Cyathea medullaris. 

In front of the conservatory and this side of the mansion 
runs a terrace, overlooking a rosery, which is planted with 
a good collection, consisting of Hybrid Perpetuals, whilst 
Tea Roses are trained against the six-feet-high terrace wall. 
The centre of the rosery is formed by a pedestal and vase 
encircled by four quadrant beds, then a circular walk, and 
exterior to this twelve other beds converging towards the 
centre, the whole being surrounded by four borders sepa- 
rated from each other by the four principal walks, which 
meet at right angles at the vase in the centre. Above, on 
the terrace, there are twelve beds on each side of the walk, 
six oblongs with the corners swept out alternating with the 
same number of circles, and the whole planted with standard 
Roses. Continuing onwards we come to a ribbon border 
planted with—first row, next the edge, Hyacinth Maid of 
Perth, blush; second, Rex Rubrorum Tulips; third, Dr. 
Lindley Hyacinth, purple ; fourth, Rex Rubrorum Tulips; 
fifth, double Roman Narcissus. This border had still a 
cheerful effect, although the bright sun had somewhat told 
on the flowers. To reach this ribbon border, however, we 
have passed on our left the greenhouse, fernery, and 
Orchid-houses, forming three sides of a square in which 
was a small garden devoted to sweet-scented plants. In 
the stove were three fine plants of Musa Cavendishii, 
which is here fruited every year; and Mr. Hill, the per- 
severing and very intelligent gardener, cut forty fruit at 
Christmas off one plant. A Bougainvillea trained on the 
roof contributed by its rosy bracts, along with Begonias, 
Francisceas, and other flowering plants, to give this house 
a gay appearance. The fernery contained a well-selected 
and healthy collection of Adiantums, Aspleniums, Davallias, 
Lastreas, &c., and remarkably fine plants of Cibotium prin- 
ceps and Schiedei, Lonchitis pubescens, Gleichenias, and Ma- 
rattias. A plant of Thunbergia Harrisi extends for 15 feet 
along the roof,and in the course of the season produces 
thousands of its beautiful blue and yellow flowers. In the 
Orchid-houses, three in number, Veitch’s variety of Vanda 
suavis had three splendid spikes of bloom, and several more 
were coming; the lovely Cattleya Skinneri was also in fine 
bloom, besides which there were fine examples of Aérides, 
Ansellia africana, Vanda teres and tricolor, and numerous 
plants of Phalenopsis grandiflora, which is much in demand 
for cutting ; the new and beautiful P. Schilleriana, which 
had been in bloom for the last three months; Brassavola 
Digbyana, Chysis Limminghi, Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, 
Lycastes, Cypripediums, &e. 

In these houses Alocasia metallica, pot plants of Bou- 
gainvillea glabra, Ferns, and Amaryllids, also found a place, 
whilst on the roofs were trained Lapagerias, Mandevilla 
suaveolens, and Hoya imperialis, which had been in bloom 
all the winter, and was so still. In the greenhouse, too, a 
good show of flower was kept up with Calceolarias, that 
valuable winter and spring flowering plant, Imantophyllum 
miniatum, Eriostemons, Chorozemas, Heaths, &c. 

Quitting the houses, on passing the west side of the 
fernery we observed two small beds filled with Tea Roses, 
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pegged down, and which when in bloom, besides scenting 
the air with their delichtful fragrance, are stated to be 
very effective. In very severe weather these are protected 
with mats. Adioining these beds is a bank of rockwork 
planted with Alpines to the number of 400 or 500. A wind- 
ing walk leads to the north front of the mansion, and on 
the opposite side of the walk beyond a belt of the different 
kinds ef Hollies, and surrounded on the other sides by Ber- 
berries, lies the pinetum, about an acre in extent. This 
was planted only ten years ago, but already some of the 
specimens have attained a considerable size. A Picea Nord- 
manniana, certainly one of the finést in the country, per- 
fectly erect, and well furnished throughout, was from 24 to 
25 feet high, and Picea pinsapo, 15 feet high, and 10 feet 
through. The largest Wellingtonia was 13} feet high; one 
only 6 feet high had three cones on it, but as stated at 
p. 359, this tree produces cones at a very early age. Cedars 
of Lebanon had also attained a good size, one was estimated 
to be nearly 40 feet high, and there were several from 25 to 
30 feet. Of other species there were good thriving speci- 
mens of Thujopsis borealis, Cryptomeria japonica, Picea 
nobilis, Abies Douglasii, A. orientalis, Juniperus chinensis, 
thurifera, Taxodium sinense or Glyptostrobus pendulus, a 
very elegant tree 6 feet high; the Dovaston Yew, deserving 
more general cultivation, on account of its prostrate habit; 
and several pretty pygmies, such as A. excelsa Clanbrasi- 
liana, and excelsa elegans, ranging from a foot to 14 foot 
high. One great feature of this pinetum, and indeed of the 
garden generally, is that every tree is legibly named, adding 
mach to the pleasure and instruction which sueh a garden 
is capable of affording. We mention this more particularly 


because in some public gardens plants are not unfrequently | 


unnamed, and consequently lose much of their interest to 
the many. 

The kitchen and fruit garden covers a space of five acres, 
of which two acres are enclosed by walls 15 feet high, built 
hollow on the same plan as those at Chiswick, which, unlike 
other forms of hollow walls, have exactly the same appear- 
ance asa solidone. ‘he wall on the south side is 300 feet 
long, giving of course 300 feet of south aspect and a corre- 
sponding extent of north aspect, and at right angles to this 
wall run two others, and one dividing the enclosed space up 
thecentre. Each of these is 240 feet in length, and the whole, 
consequently, give 720 feet of west aspect and a like extent 
of east aspect. The borders are 15 feet wide, and variously 
cropped to within 4 feet of the wall. The south aspect is 


covered with Peaches and Nectarines now rapidly covering | 


the wall, and when this is effected all riders ‘will be removed. 
The trees were chiefly Grosse Mignonne and Barrington 
Peaches, and Violette Hative Nectarines, and were all in ex- 
cellent bearing condition. But it was on entering the walled- 
in garden that we were more especially struck with the ap- 
pearance of the trees. The walls were literally covered with 
blossom, and the trees ina healthy bearing state from top 
to bottom. The north aspect is chiefly occupied with fan- 
trained Plums and Cherries, the former consisting of Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Magnum Bonums, Angelina Burdett, Kirke’s, 
Orleans, and Victoria; the latter of Elton, Black Tartarian, 


and Morello, one tree of which alone extends over a width of | 


2% feet. The east and west aspect walls are covered with 
excellent horizontal-trained Pear trees of the best varieties, 
as Duchesse d’Angouléme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Glou 
Morceau, Thompson’s, Althorp Crasanne, Josephine de Ma- 
lines, Easter Beurré, &c., Plums, and Cherries. Along that 
side of the walks farthest from the wall, at 6 feet from the 
edge, are planted about 200 pyramid Pears, from 12 to 
18 feet apart. These were all root-pruned two years ago, 
and were, like those on the walls, white with blossom. ‘The 
interior was variously cropped with Peas, Carrots, Cauli- 
flowers, Asparagus, and other vegetables, and the supply 
is supplemented by the produce of the outside slips, in 
which there are standard Apples, Plums, and other fruit 
trees. 

We now come to the south-aspect wall on the north side 
of this garden. Here there are four vineries each 30 feet 
by 15 feet, and a Peach-house 40 feet long by the same 
width. In the first house heated by five rows of four-inch 
pipe were fine crops of Black Hamburgh, Trentham Black, 
Mascat Hamburgh, and Frontignans, and in a succession- 
house Black Hamburghs, Lady Downe’s, and Muscats in 


pots, the two former having set a good crop, and the last 
being just started. We also noticed good crops of Straw- 
berries on the shelves of these houses. The fourth vinery 
was a Muscat-house, in whieh fresh Vines had been planted 
to replace the old. The most pleasing sight, however, was 
the Peach-house, the roof being covered with two fine trees 
bearing a profusion of fruit which had stoned, the foliage 
very healthy and free from all appearance of insects, and 
not a fallen fruit to be seen. 

A span-roofed Peach-house formerly an orchard-house, 
but now heated, 36 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 10 feet high 
to the ridge, was also planted with Black Hamburghs and 
Buckland Sweetwater Vines, trained along the ridge, whilst 
on shelves were numerous pots of Sir C. Napier and Pre- 
sident Strawberries, bearing very freely. A second span- 
roof was devoted to Figs well set with fruit, the kinds 
being chiefly Brown Turkey, White Ischia, and Early 
Violet, which produces a small sweet fruit, is a very free 
bearer, and excellent for forcing. Other houses contained 
pot Vines started to come in atChristmas, Bowood Muscats 
just colouring, Oranges in pots grown chiefly for their flowers, 
good crops of Strawberries, Kidney Beans, and Cucumbers. 
Of the last Mr. Hill has a very prolific variety of his own, 
raised by him several years ago between the Manchester 
Prize Cucumber and Black Spine. ‘The fruit averages 
18 inches long, and is produced in twos, and sometimes 
three or four at a joint. 1 

There still remain two span-roofed plant-houses to notice : 
the one, an Azalea-house, contained very good specimen 
plants, such as are to be seen at the London shows, new 
‘Aucubas and other Japanese plants, Calceolarias, and mis- 
cellaneous flowering plants; the other, a rosery, contained 
Tea Roses, both in pots and planted out, and trained up 


| the pillars. Here Gloire de Dijon, Madame de St. Joseph, 


and several others were in fine bloom. 
Various pits contained a good stock of bedding plants, 
herbaceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Mignonette, Japan 


| Lilies, including Lilium auratum, and other plants for in- 


door decoration; and there was besides abont 60 yards 
run of frames for forcing vegetables in winter and Melons, 
&c., in summer. At the back of the north wall of the kitchen 
garden were the men’s rooms, not the small, low, dark, and 
badly-ventilated rooms too commonly met with, but 14 feet 
square, and 9 feet high, heated by hot water, and with 
ample provision for air and light. The number of hands 
employed is twenty-one, but only six are lodged in the 
grounds. In the same range is the stable, Mushroom- 
house, in good bearing, fruit-room, tool shed, and Mr. Hill’s 
office. Where there is such a liberal employer as Mr. Han- 
bury, and such a zealous and well-skilled servant as Mr. 
Hill, great things may be expected, still we were not pre- 
pared to meet with such high-keeping and thorongh effi- 
ciency in every department, everything that was done was 
well done, and it is no exaggeration to state that there was 
not a weed to be seen. 


LACHENALIA, OR CAPE COWSLIP: 
ITS CULTURE, AND A SELECTION OF THE FINER SPECIES. 


WE cannot but regret that those smgularly beautiful and 
interesting spring-flowering bulbs the Lachenalias, such great 
favourites with our forefathers, are now so much neglected, 
and that they have been driven out of cultivation by many 
of the less-deserving novelties of the present day. 

The Lachenalias are all spring-flowering bulbs, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope and adjoining parts of South Africa; 
they belong to the same natural order (Asphodelem) as the 
Hyacinth, Star of Bethlehem, Garlic, and the Musk or Grape 
Hyacinth, and to the latter they are closely allied. This 
curious and interesting genus contains numerous liandsome 
species and varieties, a great many of which have now dis- 
appeared from our collections, chiefly, no doubt, from the 
plants having been neglected after blooming, or placed out 
of doors and exposed to the heavy rains, where, owing to 
their being grown in pots, they frequently become sodden—a 
circumstance which is sure to cause the bulbs to rot, these 
being very succulent, scaly, and covered with a dry sealy 
bark very different from that of most other bulbs. 

The different species of Lachenalia or Cape Cowslip are 
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not only valuable for the duration of their flowers, but for 
the varying bright tits which they assume whilst they are 
in bloom, for the flowers of many of them are constantly 
on the change, from rosy infaney to yellow maturity; the 
flowers also assume an elegant pendent position on the 
stem, expand but little at the mouth of the tube, and have 
the appearance of one flower partly within another—an 
appearance which arises from the outer or shorter parts 
being the sepals, and the inner or longer ones the petals. 
Lachenalias may be had in flower from January to June, if 
a portion of the bulbs be introduced into the forcing-pit at 
different times along with other early spring-flowering bulbs; 
for the Lachenalias require no more care than a Hyacinth, 
and last quite as long, if not longer, in bloom. 

Most of the species have various-coloured flowers, spotted 
leaves, and beautifully-mottled flower-stems, which vise from 
6 to 12 inches in height, and are mostly furnished with from 
twelve to eighteen loosely-placed, drooping, tubular-shaped 
flowers, which im most cases as the blossoms advance 
change colour from bright red and deep yellow to a pale red 
or yellowish-green. A few of them, however, have self-coloured 
flowers, which are either orange, yellow, red, pale blue, or 
white, changing with age to a pale blush. The leaves are 


mostly lance-shaped, glossy green, recurved, and beautifully , 


spotted on the upper surface; the flower-stems are also 
prettily marbled, and, together with the spotted leaves, 
contrast well with the graceful spikes of pendent or semi- 
pendent flowers, the exquisite combination of whose chang- 
ing hues defies every attempt of the pencil, and description 
or portraiture fails to do them justice. 

Lachenalias will succeed m awarm south border, if well 
protected in winter by a hand-glass, and other dry covering 
in severe frost. 
quently more convenient, is to place half a dozen bulbs in a 
pot of light soil, in October, using equal parts of fresh loam, 
rotten leaves, and fine sand, and affording them the pro- 
tection of a cold pit until the spring, when they can be 
planted out in the open border, and sheltered for a time 
with a hand-glass. 

If the bulbs are intended for in-door decoration, they 
should be placed on the top shelf in the greenhouse near 
the light, and but sparingly watered during the winter; but 
freely so when the plants are in a growing or flowering 
state. When the plants have done flowering, the pots 
should be placed in a cold frame or pit, and the plants en- 
couraged to complete their growth, and perfect their bulbs, 
for upon that all future success depends. When the bulbs 
have lost their foliage, they should be taken out of the soil 
and kept dry in as cool a place as possible, that they may 
not begin to grow too soon. By this mode of treatment the 
bulbs may be either at once planted out in the warm border 
in spring, and protected by a hand-class, or be potted in 


the autumn (in the end of September or beginning of | 


ind placed in a cold pit, secure from frost, where | 
Be) SR . u : | off, and the others left on for awhile, to be served in due 


they must be kept tolerably dry until wanted for forcing, 
placing in the greenhouse, or planting out in the spring. 
The different kinds of Lachenalia increase freely by offsets 
from the old bulbs. 
stances produce bulbs, and beautifully illustrate the analogy 
between bulbs and buds, the affinity of which is more perfect 
than many persons probably imagine. Of this the Lache- 
nalias present a pretty example, bulbs being produced from 
the leaf and flower-stem. Of this curious phenomenon 
Sir James Edward Smith relates that he had scaly bulbs 
from flower-stalks of the Lachenalia tricolor, whilst laid for 
many weeks between paper to dry, and which on being put 
into the ground became perfect plants. Mr. John Rogers 
also relates another instance which occurred in his garden 
near Sevenoaks, in Kent. The leaf of a species of Lache- 
nalia having been broken off before the sap had descended 
to the bulb, on the broken edges and lower part of the leaf 
there were produced upwards of forty small bulbs, varying 
in size from that of a pea to a small pin’s head. 

Many of the names given to Lachenalias in catalogues 
are, no doubt, synonymous, or applied to trivial varieties. 
The following selection, however, contains the finer and! 
more distinct kinds now to be found in cultivation. 

LACHENALIA TRICOLOR (The Three-coloured Cape Cow- 
slip).—This is one of the oldest and handsomest kinds we 
have. The flower-stems rise to a height of 8 or 9 inches, 


What, however, is much better, and fre- } 


Even the leaves under certain circum- | 


) 


and generally produce from twelve to eighteen flowers, 
which are loosely placed, drooping, twbhular-shaped, and com- 
posed of three colours—namely, bright red, yellow, and 
green. The colours of the flowers, however, have but little 
permanence, for they change considerably as the flowers 
advance to maturity; being when young of a bright red 
and greenish yellow, while when fully matured they are of a 
light yellow, stained near the ends of the petals with pale 
green. The leaves and flower-stems of this species are 
beautifully spotted and marbled with reddish brown. There 
are two distinct forms of this plant, one with broad leaves, 
and another with narrow ones, which latter is frequently 
named quadricolor in gardens. 

LAcHENALIA FLAVA OR AUREA (The Golden Yellow Cape 
Cowslip).—'This is a beautiful kind with large, tubular- 
shaped, golden yellow flowers and spotted leayes. The 
flowers are more or less drooping, and produced on stems 
from 6 to 9 inches long. 

LAcHENALIA LuTEOLA (The Pale Yellow Cape Cowslip).— 
This is a strong-growing kind with flower-spikes from 8 to 
9 inches high, furnished with numerous partially drooping, 
tubular-shaped, light yellow flowers, stained with pale blush 
when young. ‘There are two varieties, one with spotted, 
and the other with unspotted leaves and flower-stems. 

LacHENALIA PALLIDA (The Pale Blue-flowered Cape Cow- 
slip).—This kind has flower-stems from 9 to 12 inches long, 
furnished with large tubular-shaped fiowers of a pale blush 
colour when yourg. There are two varieties of this kind, 
one the minor with very pale blue flowers, which change to 
blush when fully blown; while the other has bluish-coloured 
flowers, and a more robust habit of growth. 

LAcHENALIA ANGUINEA (The Snake-stemmed Cape Cow- 
slip).—This has spotted leaves, and beautifully marbled 
flower-stems, from 9 to 12 inches high, sparingly furnished 
with tubular, bell-shaped, drooping, white and green flowers, 
which fade away to pale blush with age. 

LACHENALIA PENDULA (The Pendulous Cape Cowslip).— 
This is a fine robust-growing kind with large, bright, parti- 
coloured drooping flowers, deep red, bright yellow, and pale 
green when young, but these colours become much lighter 
or more pallid as the flowers advance to maturity. The 
flower-stems grow from 9 to 12 inches high. There are 
two very distinct varieties, one with spotted leaves and 
flower-stems, and another with unspotted ones.—GErORGE 
Gorpon, A.L.S. 


CUTTING DOWN YEW HEDGES. 


Ir the Yew trees are planted thick enough, it is not 
absolutely necessary to cut them down, as direeted in 
answer to ‘R. R.,” page 366. They may be deprived of 
their branches from the base to the top, and they will break 
thickly all over; or the branches on one side may be lopped 


time in the same way. Be careful where you put the lop- 
pings. Yew loppings killed two beautiful Guernsey cows 
that I gave to Lord and Lady Curzon on their marriage.— 
W. EE. Rapctyrre, Tarrant Rushton. 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. 


No. 9 


Wer now come to the consideration of the shorter shoots 
of the Peach. ‘These valuable classes have hardly met 
with the notice they deserve at the hands of long-pruners. 
Indeed, in'some works it is recommended to suppress them 
as much as possible. This is a great error; for other writers, 
such as Knight and Dubreuil, recommend their careful pre- 
servation, wherever found at all possible; and in the works 
of such masters of close pruning as Professor Gressent, of 
Orleans, and M. Grin, of Chartres, the main dependance 
for fruit is placed on Class 5, which is well known, more- 
over, to produce the finest specimens. Very close pruning, 
such as is well suited to orchard-house trees, rarely fails to 
develope Classes 5 and 7 in great abundance, especially in 
the case of established trees. Though all the classes of 
this division occur under every form of training, they are 
peculiarly the result of that sudden concentration of the 
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sap, during the period of its greatest ascent, at the base of 
the shoot, which is produced by judicious summer stopping. 
In some mysterious way an obstacle is created, which appears 
to concentrate the cambium in the cellular tissue near the 
base of the nascent bud, and by this retarded circulation to 
produce eventually a cluster of blossom-buds, which are 
eminently fruitful. It is not, however, pretended that late 
summer stopping would be so successful. 


2np DIVISION OF PEACH SHOOTS. 


>. Toe Cxiuster SHoor or Spur (jig. 5).—The word 
«cluster, which so appropriately represents the appearance 
of the blossom-buds B, round the terminal leaf-bud c, is 
synonymous with the French term “bouquet.” By this 
last name this particular spur is known all over France. 
Dubreuil calls it rameau 4 fruit bouquet; and Gressent and 
Lepére call it bouquet de mai. Knight appears to desig- 
nate it as a “spur,” and the word “cluster” may be con- 
-sidered an appropriate English rendering. Class 5 consti- 
tutes the basis of very close pruning, such as that which 
M. Grin, of Chartres, practises, and is also the end and aim 
-of established orchard-house training. This class is common 
-on the two and three-year-old wood, and indicates both 
fertility and health in the tree. Under all forms of cordon 
training Peach trees this type is ubundant. Together with 
No. 7 it should in orchard-houses form the greatest portion 
of the fruit-bearing shoots. In the case of a Downton Nec- 
tarine bush which had been about eight years in a pot in 
my orchard-honse, out of 120 fruitful shoots no less than 
110 were of Classes 5 and 7. The blossom-buds almost all 
set in clusters of four or five, requiring to be thinned down to 
one fine specimen. All writers agree that this class of shoot 
should not be meddled with or pruned in any way; neither 
should it ever be rubbed off, no matter where it occurs. It 
is a perfect type, and will reproduce itself by means of its 
terminal leaf-bud, besides maturing the finest fruit. At 
the ensuing season it may present the appearance of 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


6. Tue Frurir Spur AFTER BEARING (fig. 6).—This is 
one of the types of perfect shoots which have been 
added to M. Dubreuil’s classification. It has, therefore, no 
French synonymous name; nevertheless, it is of a sufficiently 
distinctive character and appearance to warrant a separate 
notice. ‘To orchard-house pruners especially it will be wel- 
come, as it is occasionally difficult to treat. The reason is 
that the specimen here drawn from nature is of a slender 
form, and the blossom-buds at B have evidently fallen off 
without setting, which shows a want of vitality in the tree. 
A shorter and more sturdy form, then, might have been 
chosen to represent the class, and then it would probably 
have appeared where the fruit had been attached. This one 
haa not elongated much, the leaf-bud c marks its extreme 
development; at the same time it is on the point of exten- 
sion, and will by the end of the summer remain a short 
bearing cluster shoot, all the portion below c being, how- 
ever, bare ever afterwards. It is certainly a good class of 
shoot, and should not be suppressed in orchard-house 
pruning, and rarely, unless a foreright, in out-door work. 
It will not grow strongly in any case and is, therefore, 
valuable for bearing next season. It has but the single 
defect of an inch of unfrnitfal wood. Not to notice it would 
be to leave amateurs in ignorance of what the numerous 
“clusters ”’ look like after the season is over. 


7. Tue Fruit Spray (fig. 7).—This class is included by 
Dubreuil under the head of “proper fruit shoots,” which 
he says are “from 4 inches” in length; but from other 
specimens which were photographed for this work, and 
which were taken from strong-growing trees, it was seen 
how this type passes, like the others, into Class No. 2 when- 
ever the blossom-buds are arranged in groups with a leaf- 
bud between them. It is the fact of the single blossom- 
buds, in which No. 6 alone participates, which marks the 
distinctive character of this beautiful class. 8 also has 
only single blossom-buds, but it has no terminal leaf-bud, 
which No. 7 has; 7 has, therefore, been promoted to the 
honour of being a separate type, and it occurs very frequently 
on healthy and well-managed trees, both in-doors and in 
the open air. This class having a terminal leaf-bud will, 
besides bearing, extend, and having sometimes a latent bud 
at the base may, by judicious summer-stopping, become 
double, in which case generally shoots of the same character 
will be formed. This is a valuable disposition in this class, 
and for many reasons it should be retained instead of being 
suppressed, as it often is. 5 and 7 are essentially orchard- 
house shoots, being developed more readily under the some- 
what artificial treatment therein practised. 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 7. 


8. Barren Spray. Chiffon of Dubreuil (fig. 8).—An 
unsatisfactory class, indicating neglect or a bad habit of 
the tree itself. There is much difference of opinion among 
long-pruners how to treat this class, but if retained they 
should be cut to above the lowest fruit-bud. They occur in 
orchard-house bush trees frequently, and show defective 
pruning, because by stopping they would probably have 
passed into some other type, or, at the worst, dried up en- 
tirely. When very injudiciously managed a bush tree may 
soon become crowded with them, some being much longer 
than the specimen selected, and others having a bare portion 
below them. All this arises from neglecting to observe 
that there is no terminal leaf-bud, so that the shoot is 
blind. 

These eight classes of shoots are all that we may look to 
find in ordinary cases. Wherever there seems any variation 
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from them it is because they are passing into another form; | 


but even this can be readily recognised, and need not cause 
any perplexity. 1 and 4 are the only pure wood shoots, 
for the others are more or less all fruit-bearing. It is to be 
hoped that rules for pruning are simplified by means of this 
classification. All may not be of one mind as to these rules, 
but the general principles here laid down were, of course, 


the first thing requiring to be settled. It may be added 
here, that perhaps the very best modern authorities on 
these matters have given their approval to this arrangement 
of the shoots. One great difficulty was to render appro- 
priately the names by which some are known on the conti- 
nent; another was the want of precision in the current hor- 
ticultural terms.—T. C. Brénavr, Richmond House, Guernsey. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A PINE STOVE.—No. 3. 


Havine, as I think, shown that the atmospheric heat 
required to ripen Pines in winter cannot be maintained in 
narrow span-roofed houses without employing such a large 
surface of piping as must materially injure the plants, [ 
shall leave the further consideration of this shape with the 
remark—that our desire should be to adapt the house to 
the use for which it is required; and that, though this shape 
is not fitted for winter forcing, it may still be admirably 
adapted for summer orchard-honses. In winter our only 
source of heat is hot water, and we require economy in its 
use as much for the health of the plants as on account of the 
cost of production. In our fear of losing it we build brick 
sides to our houses, thereby suffering loss of light, for which 
nothing compensates. Can we not build better, that is, 
lighter, houses without losing heat ? 

Mr. Speechly, writing in 1790, says—‘The sun is the 
primary cause—the very life and soul—of vegetation.” We 


20FT 44FT 


also tells us—“In Holland it is customary to begin to force 
Vines in November, in order to have ripe Grapes early in 
the spring. In these frames, used for winter forcing, it is 
found necessary that the glass frames should be in an almost 
perpendicular direction. They are about 5 feet wide at 
the bottom, and at the top about 3 feet; the height of the 
Vine wall, to which the frame is affixed, about 10 feet.” 
I therefore propose to make the sides of my house 10 feet 
high. The advantage of this increases as the angle of the 
sun’s rays decreases, the direct sunlight shining so much 
further down the house, particularly from the south and 
west sides. Plan No. 6 will show this. Mr. Speechly says— 
«The angle of the sun’s rays at the equinox is 48°.” Thave 
taken this as a basis. At midsummer the sun is 23° north, 
making its altitude 66°; in winter 23° south of the equator, 
making it 20°. Im this I may be wrong; but it is the 
principle I wish to show, and it will serve for this purpose. 


10FT 3FT 


Pian No. 6. 


I do not know any plan that will better tend to increase 
the light during our dark months; and I think that double 
glazing will enable me to retain the heat. Certainly 10 feet 
of double glazing will not cost more than 5 feet of brick 
wall. I would have the inner portion made so that it could 
be taken down as soon as the March winds were over, 
merely employing it as a means of preventing what I may 
call too much unauthorised ventilation; but some may say, 
You leave out the roof; can you get more light through the 
sides? Let us turn again to Mr. Speechly—* Vineries are 
sometimes built on commodious plans, of which the most 
elegant certainly are those which have an entire glass- 
framed roof, with one side descending to the east, the other 
to the west; the south end must consequently be glazed. 
But as these buildings admit of the meridian sun only at 
the end of the house, they are very improper for producing 
Grapes at an early season.” From this extract I should 
presume Mr. Speechly intended to mean a house that had 
no sides. Letus treat itassuch. He says the roofs descend 
to the east and west. In this case, when the sun was in 
the south its rays would fall on the rafters, as represented 


in Plan No. 5, at p and 5, on rafters 1 and 2. I intend 
running my roofs east and west, so that when the sun is in 


° 
S! 
Cy 


Puan No. 5. 
the south it will be as shown in Plan No. 6. To avoid con- 
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fusion I have only earried out the lines c, as I am considering 
the case of a house in winter; and here you will see, when 
the sun is in the east or west, it will still be, as shown in 
Plan No. 5, whieh I consider Mr. Speechly was justified in 
calling improper. May we not all confess he was very wise 
in his generation? I have been as much surprised as 
pleased in reading his book, and shall set great store by 
it.—G. H. 


EARTH A DEODORISER OF SEWAGE. 


My attention has been directed to two letters in your 
Journal signed “‘ Urpwarps AND ONwarps,” in which the 
writer gives much, and to some extent merited, praise to a 
pamphlet by Mr. Wilmot on the dry treatment of excre- 
mentitious matter. In asserting, however, that ashes are 
a better material for the purpose than dry earth, he has, 
together with Mr. Wilmot, failen into a great error. I shall 
feel, therefore, greatly obliged if, as the advocate of the dry 
earth system, whose observations and experiments have 
extended now through many years, I may be allowed space 
in your Journal for a few words on the subject. It is so 
long ago as the year 1857 that I discovered that very im- 
portant property of dry earth or clay, of which Mr. Wilmot 
makes no account whatever—yiz., its capability of repeated 
use. I will limit my remarks to his two objections to my 
system. Firstly, that I recommend the use of a mechanical 
application of earth; and secondly, that I use earth and not 
ashes as the medium of removal. 

Now, with regard to the first of these objections, there is 
no greater necessity for the use of mechanical arrangements 
for the supply of earth than for the supply of ashes: indeed 
my pamphlets indicate the simplest possible mode of apply- 
ing the earth without any machinery. Almost as soon as I 
began to carry out this mode myself I perceived certain 
obvious advantages which would arise from some mechanical 
contrivance—advantages (I might almost say necessities), 
if the system should ever be adopted, as I am confident that 
sooner or later it will be adopted, in towns, inside houses, 
and in upper stories of houses—advantages in economising 
the use of earth, both as to smallness of the quantity to be 
used, and especially in the cases of schools, gaols, and 
asylums, and as to the certainty of its application. In conjunc- 
tion, therefore, with Messrs. White & Co. I contrived, and 
have patented some verysimple contrivances for this purpose; 
and although Mr, Wilmot may have seen and heard of one 
or two failures, as he asserts, arising from defective manufac- 
ture, those advantages of which I speak can be, and are, by 
mechanical contrivances secured. Without some such con- 
trivance it is sufficient to observe that a closet is exactly 
what a water-closet would be without a mechanism for 
applying the water. 

Second, as to Mr. Wilmot’s other objection to the use of 
earth and his preference of coal ashes, I venture to pro- 
nounce if simply absurd. From the very first I have 
regarded my system as one not for England only, but suited 
to all countries; and, as I have stated in my third edition 
of “National Health and Wealth,” it is already very gene- 
rally adopted in the gaols and barracks of British India. 
Where will Mr. Wilmot find his coal ashes there? Where 
will he obtain them on the continent of Hurope? And even 
if during the winter months in Hngland there should be an 
adequate supply, what cottage or what moderately-sized 
house will supply enough for a large family during the 
summer ? 

The most decided objection, however, to the use of ashes 
is that which Mr. Wilmot himself acknowledges—viz., that 
the mass of excrement with ashes becomes foul and gives 
off a bad smell. How then can they be said to be equal in 
deodorising power to dry earth or clay? ‘he truth is that 
ashes from their alkaline character exert a chemical action 
on the nitrogenous matters of this mixture,and generate, an 
analagous process to that of fermentation, without absorbing 
the gases generated; whilst, on the other hand, dry earth, 
from its well-known capability of absorbing manurial com- 
pounds, takes up into itself any gascous products which 
through its mixture with foul substances may have been 
eliminated. Such mixture will give off no smell and is per- 
fectly harmless. If the mixing, moreover, be intimatel; 
done all offensive appearance, as well as offensive smell, 


vanishes, and if in that state it be allowed to dry it may be 
used with equal efficacy the tenth time.—Hunry Movurx, 
Fordington Vicarage. 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


CyPRIPEDIUM LZyiaaTum (Glossy-leaved Lady’s Slipper). 
Nat. ord., Orchidaceew. Linn.. Gynandria Diandria.—Dis- 
covered by Mr. J. G@. Veitch in the Philippine Islands. 
Flowers yellow, variously streaked with purple.—(Bot. Mag., 
t. 5508.) 

AnuM PALHZSTINUM (Jerusalem Arum). Nat. ord., Aroidex, 
Tinn., Moneecia Monandria.—Procured from near Jerusalem 
by Messrs. Veitch. Spathe inside and spadix dark purple. 
—(Ibid., t. 5509.) 

RAPHIOLEPIS JAPONICA va. INTEGERRIMA (Entire-leaved 
Japanese Raphiolepis). Nat. ord., Rosacew. Linn., Icos- 
andvia Digynia.—Native of Japan, &e. Flowers white and 
sweet-smelling.—(Ibid., ¢. 5510.) 

Hypa@sris SANGUINOLENTA (Blood-veined Hypesstes). Nat. 
ord., Acanthacex. Linn., Diandria Monogynia.—Introduced 
by Messrs. Veitch, it is believed, from Madagascar. Flowers 
pale purple; leaves dark green, veined with pale purple.— 
(Ibid., t. 5511.) 

AvcuBA JAPONICA (Japanese Aucuba),—Noticed at p. 361. 
—(Ibid., t. 5512.) 

OponToGLOssuM PESCATOREI vai. SPLENDENS.—White 
spotted with purple. Received a first-class certificate from 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Floral Committee.—(Floral 
Mag., pl. 241.) 

CameExiia Contessa di Gonda.—Delicate pink, with darker 
stripes of the same colour. At Mr, Bull’s Nursery.—(Ibid., 
pl. 242. 

nee nr Thorwaldsen.—Exhibited by Mx. Cutbush, High- 
gate Nursery. Pale blue, lobes with darker centre.—(Ibid., 
pl. 243. 

Caen INTEGRIPETALA FLORE PLENO (Dou!le Entire- 
petalled Clarkia).—F lowers double, rosy crimson. Possessed 
by Messrs. Carter, Holborn. Handsome flower.—(Ibid., 
pl. 244.) 

ACHIMENES.—Rose Queen, purple. Avrora, scarlet. Stella, 
mauve. ‘The two first-named had first-class certificates, and 
the third a second-class certificate from the Floral Com- 
mittee. They were raised by Mr. A. Parsons, gardener to 
W. J. Blake, Hsq., Danesbury, Welwyn.—(Florist and Pomo- 
logist, iii., 89.) 


THE PLEASURE-GROUNDS OF PARIS. 


Tur Botanic Gardens, like many other venerable places, 
have been preserved with great expense, as an illustration 
of the ease and tranquillity with which public business was 
executed in old times. Add to these the gardens of the 
Luxembourg and Tuileries, all three of which have lately 
undergone some improvements, and we have the gardens of 
Paris as furnished by the State. On the arrival of the 
Emperor in 1852, knowing the useful effect of transforming 
the many resorts of vagubonds and strongholds of revolu- 
tion, he determined to embellish the city, improve its health, 
and give employment to the dangerous, if not working, 
thousands of the Parisian populace; losing no time, he 
appointed Baron Haussman, as prefect, to direct and carry 
out his plans. He proposed the improvements for the con- 
sideration and sanction of the municipal council, and ordered 
that the money received at the octrois, which amounts to 
about 180,000 franes per day, should be expended for this 
purpose ; he sppoiiveal a staff of officers to conduct, and 
assistants in every branch capable of directing, the practical 
operations. The result is incredible: it surpasses even his 
own anticipations. Never have such improvements been 
effected in the same time in any other city in the world. 
Parks, promenades, gardens, lakes, fountains, bridges, 
temples, and boulevards of unequalled beauty, have sprang 
up on the very spots where imagination would have call 
them, to replace those retreats of sickness and filth—those 
dens of vice and crime, LY 

Wherever the Emperor has gathered his notions of boule- 
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yards, there can be no doubt but those on gardening are of 
English extraction, as may be traced in his first grand design 
— de Boulogne, the most extensive, beautiful, and best 
desioned of all the fashionable promenades of Paris: though 
withont the fortified boundary between Auteuil and Neuilly 
it is certain, at no distant day, to be included within the 
limits of Paris. 

Passing the Tuileries, crossing the Place de la Concorde, 
where we must not stop to contemplate its inimitable heau- 
ties, nor dwell too long on the different phases in which 
history will represent it to us, and quickly going along the 
grand avenue of Champs Elysées, every step of which pre- 
sents some fresh beauties, we find some well-designed plots 
filled with rare plants in out-door culture, such as Erythrina 
ruberrima, Ficus elastica, Wigandia urens and caracasana, 
Nicotiana wigandioides, Begonia fuchsiodes, Aralia papyri- 
fera, Caladium odoratum and esculentum, Musa rosacea, 
Coleus marmoratus, Andropogon formosus and halepensis, 
Canna zebrina, hybrida, Solanum marginatum, robustum, 
and capsicastrum, &c. On arriving at the Ave de Triomphe, 
that masterpiece of art, we stand in the centre of a 
circle which terminates the ayenue, and from which 
yadiate twelve avennes, such as are only to be found here. 
From here, ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes will sufiice to con- 
duct us to the following entrances of Bois de Boulogne :— 
Portes Maillot, Sablons, Dauphine, and Grille de la Muette. 
Are de Triomphe once passed, we see, opening in front, a 
little to the right, three broad avenues; to the left the 
Avenue of St. Cloud, formerly Avenue of Charles X.; be- 
tween this and the route to Nenilly lies the Avenue de l’Im- 
pératrice, attracting the attention by its grandeur and ani- 
mation, and by the beautiful landscape with which it is 
surrounded and terminated. This avenue, which is the 
most direct from the Tuileries, was opened in 1855; its 
length is nearly a mile, width about 110 yards, comprising a 
central road for carriages of 173 yards wide, an alley on either 
side of 13 yards, one for pedestrians, and the other for horse- 
men, with two belts of grass of about 30 yards each, in which 
haye been planted some fine groups of Conifer, &c., also 
some beds filled in the summer months with the choicest 
plants ; finally there are two lateral roads of nearly 9 yards 
each for the service of the neighbouring proprietors: these 
are enclosed by avery rich railing of one uniform model. No 
habitation can be constructed at a distance of less than 
12 yards from the railing. Onpassing along this avenue we 
perceive, towering sternly above the Bois de Boulogne, Mont 
Valerien, one of those formidable forts which were con- 
structed by Louis Philippe, while a little to the left may also 
be seen the ridge of St. Cloud, Bellevue, and Meudon. 

We now enter Porte Dauphine, which, although not so 
large as the Grille de la Meutte, and deformed a little by the 
appearance of the fortifications, though hidden as much as 
possible by trees and shrubs, is, nevertheless, a most elegant 
and richly ornamented entrance. This once passed, we find 
ourselves in the Bois de Boulogne, surrounded as itis by 
villages and castles, most of which recall a great number of 
historic events and literary anecdotes. In the early times 
of the French monarchy this formed part of the ancient 
forest of Rouvray, taking its name from the Quercus robur, 
which at that time was the predominant wood here. 

It also appears that at that period Passy, Auteuil, St. 
Cloud, and Mendon, were comprised in this forest of sessile- 
fruited Oaks, which seems to have been inhabited for the 
first time towards the end of the sixth century, a few huts 
having been erected by the peasants along the sunny banks 
of the Seine ; and they afterwards succeeded in clearing some 
of those virgin wastes, and there planted the Vine. The name 
given to this small assemblage of cabins was Nijou (in Latin 
Nimeo). Ata later period the extensive wilds which sur- 
rounded the village of Nijou were enclosed,and keepers were 
placed there to feed and protect the game. At this time 
the modern Bois de Boulogne received the name of Rémise 


du Roi. About the fourteenth century this wood became the | 


resort of robbers and adventurers. So infested had it been 
that the convoy sent by Charles V., with the baggage of 
Dugnesclin, was here attacked and pillaged in open day. 
Louis II. gave the forest of Ronvray to, and therein 
erected a mansion for, his physician, James Cottier, but 
of this the parliament stripped him on the decease of the 
king. It was about this time that the name Bois de 


Boulogne seems to have been given to a portion of it. After- 
wards Francis I., passionately fond of sport, appropriated it 
to game, and built the castle of Madrid, where Henry II. 
gave brilliant fétes. Charles IX. constructed, in his turn, a 
residence, which has since received the name of Castle de la 
Muette, in which he used to reside in the hunting season ; 
it was afterwards frequented by Louis XIIT., but Louis XIV. 
abandoned it for Versailles. It became again the haunt of 
the profligate Louis XV., who greatly improved it, In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Regent embellished 
La Muette, which became the favourite resort of his sister, 
the Duchesse de Berri. In this castle Marie Antoinette slept 
on her arrival at Paris, in awaiting the preparation of the 
Tuileries. It was at this place, also, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, that the first horserace was run in 
France; and it was here the first balloon experiments were 
made by Pilatre du Rosier, who made an ascent accompanied 
by the Marquis d’Arland. But the revolution dispersed the 
aristocracy and literati, which then peopled the environs 
of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Napoleon I., wishing to develope its natural beauties, com- 
menced a grand project, but his intentions were frustrated 
by the belligerent visit of English, Russian, and Prussian 
armies. At the second invasion the English army encamped 
here, and cut down, burned, and built their tents with Oaks 
which Francis I. had planted. Their camp extended from 
Ranelagh to Porte Maillot. The Russians and Prussians did 
the same at different other points, so that when the allies 
retired the Bois de Boulogne presented a sort of waste, 
covered with débris and ashes. A few trees near the cross 
of Catelan and Porte Maillot alone escaped the destroying 
hand of these unwelcome visitors. Louis XVIII. did all he 
could to efface the too glaring traces of these lamentable 
disasters, and replanted it, and Napoleon III., for reasons 
already cited, and from his long sojourn in England, 
knowing the importance of public gardens, determined, in 
the beginning of 1852, on giving to Paris one of those public 
promenades which are the pleasure and pride of London. 

From 1848 to 1852 Bois de Boulogne formed part of the 
State demesnes. By an Imperial decree of the 2nd June, 1852, 
it was ceded to the city on the following conditions :— 

1st. To defray all expenses. 

2nd. To expend within four years £80,000 in its embellish- 
ment, and to submit to the Government the plan before 
executing it. 

3rdly. To preserve for the purpose intended the lands 
conceded. 

Hardly was this decree made known when the city took 
possession, and commenced the work. The laying out was 
given to an able landscape gardener, M. Varé, who, acting 
on the indications and ideas given him by the Emperor, 
traced out a plan which was adopted without any modifica- 
tions, and at the completion of the work meritoriously 
received the “ribbon” from the hands of the Emperor. 

M. Varé has since been replaced by an engineer, M. 
Alphand, and a head gardener, M. Barillet, to whom are en- 
trusted the management and formation of all the public 


| gardens of the city of Paris, and by whom have been formed 


the numerous minor gardens which adorn this capital, none 
of which, however beautiful, as yet make any approach to 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

There is at this moment in course of formation the vast 
Forest of Vincennes, which, though in extent, fertility of 
soil, and magnificence of its trees, far surpassing Bois de 
Boulogne, still is, owing to its position, never likely to be- 
come a favourite place for the fashionable aristocracy. 
Charenton and Butte de Montmartre are undergoing similar 
transformations. Bois de Boulogne has cost many thousands 
and many years, but it is a lasting monument, and will 
long stand at the head of works of this sort. 

The principle said to have been applied here was to take 
a little from all, without destroying any. Wherever ex- 
isting obstructions worth preserving came in the way, the 
visitor has been sent gracefully round. In this way many 
fine old trees have been spared from the woodman’s axe, 
while no one will contest the charms given to this picturesque 


| place by the preservation of the tower of the ancient and 


famous monastery of Longchamp and its neighbouring 
windmill. The Cross of Catelan, associated with dark tragical 
remembrances, stands facing one of the entrances to the 
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garden Prés Catelan, which has been devoted to many kinds 
of attractive amusement; from 1855 till 1859 it was the 
scene of theatrical displays, for which a kind of rustic, 


uncovered theatre was constructed, where all the charms of 


flowers were more advantageously shown by the aid of skil- 
fully arranged lustres. This has since been replaced by 
the Concert Musard, in addition to which several military 
bands play here two or three times a-week in summer. 

The name “Catelan” is given it from an event which 
occurred here in the reign of Philippe le Bel. Catelan was 
one of the most celebrated troubadours of his time, attached 
to the court of Beatrice de Savoi, wife of the last Raymond 
Beranger, Comte de Provence; his reputation became so 
great that Philippe demanded, as a favour-from Beatrice, to 
send him to his court. On his arrival at the Tuileries, 
Catelan, not finding the king, who in the meantime had 
retired to Poissy, was obliged to follow him thither. Philippe, 
fearing the danger of allowing Catelan to traverse the forest 
of Rouvray alone, despatched an escort of his guard to meet 
and conduct him. But Catelan, having unfortunately spoken 
of the rich present which Beatrice entrusted him with for 
the king, the chief of the escort assassinated him on the 
spot where now stands the pyramidal monument. But the 
chief, on opening the small coffer in which the supposed 
treasure lay, to his great consternation only found therein a 
little bottle of some new perfume. The chief returned to 
Poissy, and told the king he had not seen Catelan ; but ina 
short time after, on his appearing at court, he was detected 
from having on him the perfume entrusted to Catelan, and 
was sent to the guillotine —Wixi1am Ketty, Au Fleuriste 
de Paris, a la Muette, Passy, Paris.—(Irish Farmers’ Gazette.) 

(To be continued.) 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue weather is now very favourable for carrying on the 
yarious operations of planting and sowing. When any main 
crops have failed, more seed should be immediately sown. 
Where they have partially failed procure plants, if possible, 
to fillup. Now is the time to destroy slugs; late at night 
and early in the morning they leave their hiding places, 
and may be destroyed by thousands with quicklime, which 
should be strewn over every part of the garden several even- 


ings or mornings in succession—in the morning by three or | 


four o'clock, and at night not before nine. By persevering 
a short time a garden may be entirely cleared of this pest. 
Beet, thin the plants to a foot apart while they are small, fill 
up vacancies with those that are drawn out, they will pro- 
dace plants eaually good with the others. If the first crop 
has altogether failed, it is not yet too late to sow another. 
Broccoli, make another sowing of both early and late sorts, 
the former to come in in October and November, the latter 
late in the spring. Cabbage, earth-up those that were planted 
early in the spring; tie up the leaves of a few of the most 
forward of the autumn-planted, to cause them to form 
hearts for early use. Capsicums, plant them out on a warm 
rich border, water them during dry weather thronghont the 
season. Chervil, make another sowing, and also of American 
Cress. Celery, continue to prick ont seedling plants. In 
planting out a second time, before finally transplanting into 
trenches, make a bed about 4 inches thick, of equal parts of 
rotten dung and loam on a piece of hard ground, so that at 
the time of planting the whole of the earth may adhere to 
the roots after the spade is passed between each of the 
plants. Cucumbers, particular attention is required to keep 
the plants in a bearing state. Stopping the shoots is the 
most important point to be attended to, the plants to be 
looked over every fine morning about an hour after the 
frames have been uncovered and the plants have had a little 
air. Endive, sow a little seed for an early crop, it is useless 
to sow much as it will soon run to seed. Kidney Beans sown 
in pots or boxes, plant ont on a warm border in rows 24 feet 
ajart. Another sowing should also be made. Leeks, make 
a sowing to plant out for winter use. Lettuce, plant outa 
few about once a-week, thin the plants in the early seed-bed 
to a foot apart, and if any were sown on the Asparagus-beds 
they will require the same attention. Mushrooms, woodlice 
are generally troublesome about the beds at this season, the 


best traps to catch them are boiled Potatoes put into a 
flower-pot and covered with a small piece of moss, the pot to 
be then placed on its side, by examining it every morning 
and emptying the live stock into some hot water, their num- 
bers may in a short time be considerably diminished. Onions, 
the weather is now favourable for planting ont some of the 
autumn sowing. Avoid covering any portion of the bulb. 
Potatoes, earth-up the early crops, and those which have just 
made their appearance above ground to have the hoe run 
between the rows to keep down weeds. Scarlet Runners, the 
sowings of these and of Haricot Beans should be attended 
to without delay. Thin out seedling crops while the plants 
are small, and if it should be necessary to stand amongst 
them, let the soil be afterwards loosened-up where it is 
trodden. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Espalier fruit trees demand prompt and peculiar care at 
this season, favoured by the weather a rapid and healthy 
growth has been encouraged. The removal of superfluous 
shoots may now be effected with propriety. Peach, Apricot, 
Plum, and Pear trees alike require frequent attention. 
Much advantage may be gained by judiciously stopping 
some and favouring the extension of others, by the removal 
of unnecessary shoots and those too close together. Per- 
severe in the destruction of insects on fruit trees, in order 
to afford the young shoots a fair chance of making healthy 
growth. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now is the time to establish a firm and even sward 
or lawn, the pride of British gardens; the roller and the 
scythe will be in frequent request, and much labour is in- 
volved in these operations properly carried out. See that 
the edgings hitherto neglected are put in order for the 
summer, do not edge beyond the original boundary, and 
keep the walks filled with gravel. Let the roller be passed 
frequently along the edges, in order to level them down to 
the walk; this takes away the harshness of the outline. 
See that all Rose trees have due attention as to disbudding, 
stopping, &c. Watch the buds inserted last season, rub off 
those on the stock in a progressive way, and let all Roses, 
whether standard or dwarf, be well top-dressed with good 
rotien manure, if not already done. Where Roses are infested 
with the grub it will be necessary to go over the plants fre- 


| quently to destroy this pest. Green fly is also very trouble- 


some at this season, a geod washing with the garden engine 
on two or three successive evenings will greatly assist in 
getting rid of these destructive pests. In this department 
the next few weeks will be devoted to filling up the flower- 
garden beds and clumps intended for the summer and autumn 
display, and now a change has taken place in the weather 
every exertion should be made to get the planting-out com- 
pleted with all possible dispatch. As Crocuses and other 
bulbs will now be nearly over, patches of biennials which 
have stood the winter may be placed close beside them. 
Select a shady border and give it a good dressing of rotten 
dung or leaf mould, slightly forked in, for planting with the 
runners of the different kinds of Violets for forcing. The 
Neapolitan is the best for frames or pots, and the runners 
will now be found in a proper state for removal. Plant them 
8 or 10 inches apart, water them abundantly in dry weather, 
and pinch off the runners as they appear. If the soil is 
rich and open they will grow into stout bushy plants by the 
autumn, and may then either be potted or planted in pits 
for forcing. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

As the New Holland plants go out of bloom their seed- 
pods should be picked off, the shoots cut back and arranged in 
the form most favourable to secure compact growth, placing 
them in an airy part of the greenhouse until they fairly 
start into growth. When the buds have fairly started will 
be the proper time for shifting such as require more pot- 
room, as they can then be kept somewhat close for a fort- 
night to encourage free root-action without incurring the 
risk of the buds breaking scantily. Look well to the stock 
of plants for summer and autumn decoration, and do not 
allow them to sustain any check through want of pot-room or 
carelessness in watering. Fuchsias for late bloom must not 
be kept too warm, but should be placed in a moist shady 
house, where they will grow much more freely than in a 
high temperatures 
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STOVE. 


The plants in this house will now be growing freely, and 
will require frequent attention as regards stopping and 
training. Give them a proper amount of pot-room, and 
afford them all the sunshine they will bear without scorch- 
ing, with a moist atmosphere, admitting air freely on mild 
days ; also afford them sufficient space for the perfect deve- 
lopment of their foliage. Go over creepers frequently, so as 
to regulate their growth and prevent confusion, which, with- 
out attention, soon happens. Syringe and shut up early on 
the afternoons of fine bright days, and be as sparing as 
possible in the use of artificial heat.— W. Kzane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


DELIGHTFUL warm showers have set all vegetation rapidly 
growing, and the change on the pastures and corn fields, as 
well as on most garden crops, is astonishing. It will give a 
nice help to Strawberry plants now coming into bloom, and 
as for mowing, a man can do double what he could do ina 
dewless morning, and the ground too hard and dry for even 
a roller to squeeze down the little worm and other heaps. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Very much the same as in previous weeks. Gave a little 
salt to Asparagus and Sea-kale. Sowed more Turnips, Peas, 
and Beans. Planted out Scarlet Runners. Pricked-out a lot 
of Onions sown late in autumn, to yield large bulbs before 
those sown in spring. Planted more Cauliflower; sowed 
successions of Lettuces, Onions for salads, Cabbage for sum- 
mer, &e. Potted Chilis, Capsicums, Tomatoes, thinned out 
leaves, and some shoots of Cucumbers. Dug up Potatoes in 
frames, and placed the tubers in dry earth for use. Cleared 
off the soil, and some 18 inches of the tree leaves that 
were beneath it. Stirred up what was left and added fresh 
litter and short grass, so mixing that the grass would give 
moisture enough to the litter, and thus keep on for a long 
time the process of combustion ; then replaced the leaves, 
making a bank back and front for the frames to rest on, and 
filled at once with soil for Cucumbers and Melons. These 
beds will last for a long time, and when the soil is removed 
and the bed forked-up they will do for cuttings late in 
autumn. A little practice enables us with such a rough 
system to avoid over-heating and great changes of heat and 
cold. 

Mushrooms.—We have just spawned our last piece in-doors 
on an elevated platform. At this season, do what we will, 
the woodlice will annoy us inside the shed-house, and espe- 
cially if the bed is made on the floor; if on the shelves, we 
ave much less troubled with them. Even after scalding and 
trapping numbers of them, we have been obliged to set pots 
and hand-lights firmly over good patches, if we did not wish 
to see them holed and scraped in the morning. We are 
scarcely ever troubled with them during the winter months. 
We generally smoke the Mushroom-house with burning 
sulphur every autumn, and that must leave few alive. No 
doubt they are introduced along with the fermenting 
material. We have just made up our first piece in the shed 
out of doors. The material consisted chiefly of long litter 
from the stables, with a few droppings and tree leaves for 
want of something better. This had been thrown together 
and watered to cause it to ferment. It was turned and 
watered again, the object being not to waste the straw too 
much by making it too wet. When used the other day it 
had settled down into a half-decomposed, dry, cakey material. 
This was well broken and packed together some 16 inches 
deep, and ere long an inch of horse-droppings will be spread 
all over. The advantage of the dryness is, that a little 
manure water can be given when the bed seems to require 
more nourishment. Over-dryness will starve the spawn, over- 
wetness will rot it and cause it to exhaust itself in thickish 
threads. As instanced the other week, if we had thought 
of it in time we might have saved some of this trouble. 
Part of the bed made last season, and which bore in sum- 
mer and autumn, was left after we had wheeled two parts or 
more out for manure. We believe the rest would have done 
well too if we had left it. The material was dry rather than 
wet. A watering with warm water and a slight covering of 
rough hay until the weather became warm, has caused the 


piece to yield a fine lot of Mushrooms. This instance show3, 
that if the bed be dry the spawn will not suffer from cold. 
From about the end of last October, when the house Mush- 
rooms were coming in, this shed-bed had been exposed to the 
colds of winter, with little or no protection except from wet, 
and now it is coming quite thick again. This shows the im- 
portance of not having the material of the bed too wet, nor 
yet too hot. Spawn will keep long enough if dry. It is quite 
a mistake to make so much ado about having it only in the 
autumn after it has been fresh made. We have had fine 
beds from spawn kept on a latticed shelf in a dry shed for 
five years. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Chiefly employed in regulating, topping, thinning, dis- 
budding, or dis-shooting Peaches, thinning Grapes, arrang- 
ing and stopping shoots, planting-out Melons, &. Some 
wet dull days, as Wednesday, were very suitable for thin- 
ning Grapes, and doing other work under glass. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Besides keeping the conservatory neat, potting stove and 
greenhouse plants, the chief work has been potting late- 
struck Verbenas, and other bedding plants; dividing 
Dahlias, and planting them out in a trench in the kitchen 
garden among licht, rich material, to be afterwards moved 
with good balls, giving a pot, and the shelter of the Peach- 
house to those that were rather late, if of the best florist 
kinds. Pricking-out lots of other things in beds, as Agera- 
tums, where they could have more room, but more generally 
turning them out in bunches, so that they may require little 
trouble in watering until we are ready for them. Harden- 
ing-off by pretty full exposure plants in earth-pits, &c., and 
getting the ground well dug and pulverised, turned and 
returned for their reception. Did our ground please us, 
most likely we would have turned lots of things out this 
week, but we got behind with all this work in spring, and 
we would prefer delay in planting-out to planting-out in 
beds not sufficiently stirred and pulverised. Most of our 
bedding-out plants are growing in temporary beds, where 
they are without pots, and they will suffer but little in the 
removal. The ground before the rains was also too dry for 
us to plant, without sacrificing too much of our water. We 
expect to have a few plants in their places before this is in 
print; but as a general rule we have never gained much by 
planting out before the 18th or the 20th of the month. If 
planted much sooner here the plants require less or more 
protection, and we would prefer giving it when they are in 
earth-pits, and where, from not being in pots, they require 
but little water to keep them healthy. Asa general rule, 
the bulk of bedding plants will thrive afterwards in pro- 
portion to the sunbeams dug down into the soil; and if 
time can be given, the soil can be well warmed if the heated 
surface is frequently turned in. The vane poinintg so much 
to the north, makes us also a little cautious.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
W. Bull, King’s Road’ Chelsea, London.—Retail List of 
New, Beautiful, and Rare Plants. 
Groenewegen & Co., Amsterdam.—Catalogue of New and 
Rare Plants. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—May 13. 


The supply is fair, but not more than equal to the demand. Good dessert 
Oranges are more scarce. A large cargo of new Potatoes, and of good 
quality, has arrived from Lisbon. ‘hey sell at from 3d.to 5d. per pound. 
Of old Potatoes, the stock on hand is very heavy. Flowers chiefly consist 
of Orchids, Pelargoniume, Azaleas, Mignonette, and Roses. 


FRUIT. 

8. d. 8. a s.d. 8 @ 

Apples..c..s0-.. 4 sieve 2 Oto4 0] Mulberries.... punnet 0 Oto0 0 
Apricots, Green, pottle 0 1 6] Nectarines .. .doz 0 0 0 0 
Cherries . lb. 0 0 O O| Oranges.. 6 0 140 
Chestnuts ..bush. 14 0 20 0 .. 6 0 45 0 
Filberts ... 100lbs. 40 0 0 0 20 30 
Cobs . do. 0 60 0 - 0 0 00 
Gooseberrles ..4sieve 4 0 7 0 . 6 Id 12 0 
Grapes .... wee lb, bo 14 0 00 00 
Lemons 0 10 0| Strawberries ........0%7- 0 6 1 0 
MELONS ...see-eeee 0 0 0} Waluats.....crseee .bush, 14 0 20 0 
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VEGETABLES. 

8s. d. a d a. ad. 3..d) 

0 4to0 6 0 3to9 6 

20) G0 lo 20 

® 0 © O} Mushrooms ......pottle 1 0 2 0 

1 0 1. 6} Muatd.&Cress,punnet 0 2 0 9 

ceenees 3 0 # 0] Onions ...........bushel 5 0 7 0 

Broccoli ......... bundle 2 0 3 0 pickling quart 0 & 0 8 
BrusselsSprouts {sieve 0 0 0 0} Parsley. sieve 1 0 Ll 6 
Cabbace .. 1 6 2 O| Parsnips . .doz 9 9 1 0 
0 0 O 0} Peas...... quart 7 6 O 0 

07 #910 BiG. 4.0 

20) 6 0 omen: 10 

2 9 $3 O} Rhubarb. 03 0 6 

0 6 1 6] Savoys .. oo 00 

2 6 3 0} Sea-kale 1.0) ..240 

9 3 O 0} Spinach, @ Ore 0 

Garlic and Shallots, |b. 0 8 0 0 Mes yplers 00 00 
Herbs....... veveeeedunch 0 S O O| Turnips.........0unch 0 3 O 6 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0] VegetableMarrowsdoz. 0 0 O 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. 

a oes questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Inrorp Horricutturat Company (J. Curwen).—To secure the allotment 
of shares you should send 10s. for each share you intend to take addressed, 
to “The Ilford Horticultural Company, London and Westminster Bank, 
Lothbury, London.’ No notice will be taken of any application that does 
not contain the required remittance. 


Eanry Pras.—Messrs. Sutton, of the Royal Berks Seed Establishment, 
Reading, inform us that they have made several sowings, in different situa- 
tions, «' exch of the new early Peas advertised in Tae JouRNAL OF Horri- 
cuLTuR®. and that they find that *‘ Sutton’s Ringleader ’’ came into bloom 
several days before either of the other new sorts, though all were sown on 
the same day, and under exactly similar circumstances. From their observa- 
tions during last season they have confidence that the podding and ripening 
will be still more in advance of all others. 


Disrasep Grares (C. W. W.).—They are very much rusted, but some of 
them are also spotted. The rust, as stated by Mr. Fish in “‘ Doings of Last 
Week,” is usually attributed to the berries being touched with hot hands or 
head; but we question whether it is not oftener caused by sudden exposure 
to cold carrents of air. The spot is a gangrene usually caused by the roots 
being too cold, or having descended deeply into the subsoil. 


Greex Fry on Peacu Trees (A Subscriber, B. Stoke).—Syringe your 
Peach trees every other day with tobacco water for a week orso, This 
should be done early in the morning, or after three in theafternoon, You 
may always syringe the trees with perfect safety as soon as the fruit is set, 
providing the tobacco water is not too strong. Use it at the rate of 1 1b. of 
tobacco to eight gallons of water. If you syringe your trees, say on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday with tobacco water, syringe them on the 
other three days with clear water. If this is well done we think the trees 
should be qnite clear from these pests in one week. Yourplanof dusting the 
Gooseberry trees is very good, and we often adopt it with good success, 
We do not think it would have the desired effect on the Peach trees. We do 
not think the dust would injure either the tree or the fruit. There will be 


no harm in trying it; if it do no good it.can be easily washed off again 
with the syringe. 


Insect on Vine (FP. R. Reeves).—It is the mealy bug (Coccus adonidum), 
one of the worst of pests. Brush with a very hard brush carefully, so as 
to leave no part untouched, every stem and branch, after which thoroughly 
paint them with the following mixture:—Soft soap, 2 Ibs.; flowers of 
sulpbur, 2 lbs.; tobacco, 1lb.; and a wine+glass of spirit of turpentine. 
Mix the sulphur, turpentine, and soap into a paste with warm water ; boil 
the tobscco for an hour in a covered saucepan in some more water, strain 
it, mix it with the soapy mixture, and then add enough water to make five 
gallons. More tender plants can only have their stems and leaves sponged 
with water at a temperature of 115”, frequently, and so long asa single 
insect can be detected. 


Ixexcta (17. 7.).—The ineeect, of which you sent a multitude, isthe minute 
Lepigma fimetaria, which ls generally considered to feed upon decaying vege- 
table matters, and consequently not to be injurious to growing plants, The 
remarkable habit of aesembling in sueb vast myriads, and in masses, is well 
known. (Col. H. W. Bunbury).—The bectics sent are the Otiorhynchus 
vastator, a most destructive kind of weevil, The beet way to get rid of 
them is to lay awheet beneath the trees which they attack, and then walt 
till after nightfall, when the beetles will have mounted the branches, which 
must be shaken, when the beetles will fall, and be casily seen on the shect. 


Vasra von Coxaunvatony (ITazelbourne).—We think your vases for such 
a place should be from 20 to 28 inches in diameter, and from 3 to 9h feet 
high. You will find all kinds in the Marylebone Road, and elsewhere. 


Use or Purry 1n Guazine (A. Q).—As yet we have found nothing 
better than good putty for glazing. We have no faith in soft greasy’/putty 
for keeping large squares secure. Putty on the other hand thatis fresh made,, 
though of good materials, is only fit for patching. If made and sweate 
a twelvemonth before using it will stand all the better. The only way 
that we know of for securing good glass is to give a good price. Some 
people boast of purchasing at five or six farthings a-foot, and then grumble 
when they have smashes. So far as our own experience goes, most of the 
cracking of glass proceeds from light glazing, aud this is one reason why 
fixing without putty by means of screws and bits of india rubber, &c., has not 
hitherto answered well. If loose! : screwed the glass will rattle and break, if 
firmly screwed there is apt to b: expansion and breakage. We have had 
some half-dozen or more squares in an orchard-house cracked this season. 
They were along the front of the house, a line 12 inches wide, in squares 
20 inches long, placed closely end to end. We expect that in time we shall 
lose the most of the row. Had we merely put a thin card or paper between 
square and square to allow of expansion, instead of putting them closely end 
to end, we do not believe that we should have lost one. It is just some of 
these little matters that are of so much importance, and therefore these few 
cracked panes may be of use if they prevent others making the saine mis- 
take. As to puttying the laps, there can be no objection to that, but they 
so far obscure light, and in an orchard-house would demand extra care in 
ventilation. If the laps are not more than from one-eighth to one-quarter of 
aninch, and the glassis put on according to the bend, there will be very little 
space at the laps, and if the roof is not very flat there will be no great 
amount of moisture lodged between the laps. We ourselves have had very 
little breakage from unputtied laps. We have seen whole rows eracked 
from top to bottom of a sash, where the laps had been glazed and pieces of 
the putty had fallen out. We therefore do not advise this extra expense, 
unless for houses where a high temperature is wanted. We know’a great 
deal of what light glazing willdo. We told a friend last season that he was 
glazing too tightly, and he says now he has lost a fourth. There are some 
things about good putty that we cannot make out. Last season some sash- 
es got as rough as dried mud, whilst bars beside them were smooth and 

rm. 


Cucumpenr-nousE (J. L. S., Cornwall) —We have not the slightest doubt 
that your Cucumber-house, 6 feet wide, 74 feet at back, and 4 in front, will 
answer admirably, aad it is much the same as we use; but we have as little 
doubt that a honse 10 or 11 feet wide, with a span roof, and a bed on each 
side, would answer better, but it would cost more for heating. There is 
nothing original in your iron trough, 6 inches deep and 2 feet wide, covered 
with slate, for bottom heat. It would be cheaper, aud answer your purpose 
quite as well, if the trough or tank were 1 or 14 inch shallower. and even 
then the water need never come within half an inch of the top. You would 
need to surround and cover this tank with 3 inches or so of broken bricks, 
stones, or clinkers; it would then matter little whether you grew your 
Cucumbersin pots, or in beds in the usual way. Both plans answer well, and 
from 8 feet in width of soil is quite wide enough for Cucumbers. We seldom 
give them somuch. With such a coyering for your tank it will be advis~ 
able to have your air-heating pipes a little lower than the tank, so as not to 
affect the covering of the tank, and for winter work we would advise either 
two 4-inch pipes, or three 3-inch pipes, for that purpose—in fact, if you con« 
templated no covering for the glass, we would prefer three 4-inch pipes. 
It is much against Cucumbers in winter to have the pipes very hot in cold 
weather. If your house is to put up we would advise you to think of a 
span. The heating, and the glass and wood, would cost more, but the bricks 
would cost less. Your proposed house will, however, answer very well. 
Such a house will not only do for stove plants, but also make a good propa~ 
gating-house. We heat our pit, of similar size, by two 3-iuch pipes below 
and two above, but there is not enough of heating power above for winter. 
Round our pipes we pack some rough rabble, and then close gravel, on 
which we place the soil. We can send moisture among the gravel, &e., 
when we like by drain tiles set upright. This we consider cheaper and 
simpler than heating by troughs, but we have nothing to say against trough- 
heating. We presume you know all about haviag a moist atmosphere in 
your house, which may easily be procured from the tanks for top or bottom 
heat, If your tank had been about 8 feet in width we would have made it 
do for top and bottom heat. A small saddle-back or conicul boiler will do 
all that is necessary. 


Linitwms Weaxnty (IV. @. Longton).—Your best plan is to keep them 
growing by watering freely until the leaves begin to turn yellow; then 
gradnally refrain from watering, and keep the bulbs in the pots ina sunny 
place until the autumn. It requires a strong root of Lilium giganteum to 
throw up a good flower-stem. 


FLowrr-carpen Prans (A Young Scotchman).—We do not think that 
your centre of curves and circles corresponds with the four simpler groups ub 
the sides. We think these four groups would be as well without the central 
oval, We have no doubt, however, that the whole would look well when 
planted, and, according to your plan of balancing the outside clumps of the 
groups, we do not see how you can improve it. The Perilla, in the spaces 
you mention, would do well if kept low. The alternating with silver and 
golden-edged Geraniums is good. (Ada).—Although there is a roominess 
yound your four circles, 8 and 9, they rather spoil the regularity of your 
plan. We do not think that planting all the eight beds round the centre the 
sume, with lines of five colours across, will be any improvement; the grass 
will interrupt all such lines. We would rather pair them, and give each 
pair a broad band of a contrasting colour. Thus, as yellow will be the out- 
side of the central circle, we would fill two crossed bets with yellow, and. 
broad purple edgings ; two with purple, and whitieh edgings; two with 
scarlet, and white edging; and two with blue and pink. Then do as pro- 
posed with 6 and 7; but edge 10, 10, wholly with Lobelia Paxtoniana, and 
11, 11, wholly with Lobelia speciosa. This will be much better than breaking 
up the edging. (Cantianus).—-We could not improve upon your plan, or 
the style in which you have arranged it. We think you would please your- 
self better if, instead of making your two square groups with a walle between 
them, you made each group complete in itself, If both groups were planted 
with similar colours it would look well. Mere variety will not make up for 
simplicity. Your crossed clumps, now, such as 7 in one «quare, and 7 in 
the other, are too far apart. Just take somo coloured wafers, and try the 
following :—Do as you propose with 1, 1, and 5, 5, but batanee, 8, and 8,95 
3, 2, and 2, 3; 6,7,and7,6; 4, 4, and so on; then use your own plan, if 
you like it beat. 

Srorpina Petanooniums (IV. H. W.).—It they are to bloom in August 
they must not be stopped after the close of the present month. 
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‘ScALE on OLEANDER (A Donegal Subscriber).—The leaves sent were much 
dnfested with scale. Dissolve half a pound of soft soap in two gallons of 
hot water, and with this sponge both sides of the leaves, but particularly 
the under side; and be sure to dislodge the enemy so firmly seated on the 
sides of the midribs. Use the solution as hot as the hand will bear it. 
After the plants become dry, syringe them with water at a temperature of 
140°, laying the plants on their sides, and turning them, so as to thoroughly 
wash every part. If the pest still infest the plants, repeat the application af 
intervals. The blotched condition of the leayes may be due to the plants 
being kept in too low a temperature, and to an excess of moisture on the 
leaves, or allowing water to stand or drip upon them in too low a tempera- 
ture. We suspect that they are not constantly supplied with water at the 
roots. 

Propacatinc Drvurzia GRacitrs (Quiz).—Cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, which may be had now from forced plants, each with two or three 
joints, inserted round the sides of a pot or pan, in a compost of equal parts 
of loam, leaf mould and sand, will soon root, if placed in a mild hotbed and 
shaded from sun. Cuttings of similar shoots, taken from plants in the open 
air, may be inserted in July under a bell-glass ina shady border. Pot them 
when well rooted, and plunge, in an open situation, in coalashes. They will 
not bloom to any extent in the following season, however well managed. 
To obtain blooming plants for another year, good-sized branches skould be 
layered into pots of convenient size, plunged near an old plant, fastening 
down the shoots with pegs, and covering with 2n inch of sail. An incision 
is not necessary, though it will facilitate the process. It should be made 
below a joint, in an upward direction, and about half through the branch. 
In autumn the layers may be detached, potted into 44 or 6-inch pots, 
according to the size of the plants, and be wintered in a cold frame or 
sheltered situation, the pots being plunged in ashes. Such will blooma 
little in the following spring, if the plants are strong and the shoots well 
ripened in autamn. 

Srerkinc CarysantHEMUM CUTTINGS IN May (Zdem).—Cuttings struck 
in 3-inch pots in Mav will make sinall plants, which may be transferred to 
their blooming-pots in July, stopping them at the fifth joint or leaf, and 
again, if necessary, in the middle of July. If the plants are strong anda 
late bloom is desired, pot them in 9-inch pots early in August, and stop the 
ee atthesametime. To have a good bloom the plants should be struck 
earlier. 


Dapane rnvica Curtvre (B. B.).—It requires the temperature of a 
greenhouse, a light airy situation, and a compost of turfy peat two-thirds, 
and loam one-third, with a free admixture of sand. Free drainage, a 
plentiful supply of water, and a moist soil when growing, but at other times 
never very wet nor very dry, are what we have found necessary for its culti- 
Yation. To induce stiff growth and keep the plants bushy we stop the 
shoots, or cut them in in spring after blooming, and keep near the glass. and 
near to the point where air is admitted. Kept at a distance from the glass, 
in the shade, and in a close part of the house, it grows fast and weakly, and 
produces few if any flowers. 


Gisaurst Compounn (€. IV. J,7).—We do not see how we can improve 
upon your mode of using Gishurst compount—2 ozs. to the gallon. It is 
Just another instance that what wil! ki!l a plant in one case will not kill it in 
another. Try tobacco smoke or quassia water; 4 ozs. to the gallonis strony 
enough, and use it with a brush over the insects. Were we to syringe 
Plants with it we would use four or five gallons of water. 


Pear Leaves Diseasep (4. B., near Chard).—Your Pear leaves are 
encrusted with fungi, generally the result of extra feeding and deficient 
drainage. Perhaps there has been scarcely enough of air in the orchard- 
house, We attribute the twisted Rose flowers yor mention to extra feeding 
and deficient ventilation in the Iate sunny weather. A little shade would 
have been useful 


Sowine Veitcu’s PERFECTION Pras (J. B., Yorkshire).—This Pea usnally 
takes sixteen weeks from the time of sowing to that of furnishing pods well 
filled With peas. If sown now it would come in about the end of August or 
beginning of September, varying a fortnight according to the weather. 
Yorkshire Hero is an excellent Pea, but not equal to Veitch’s Perfection for 
an exhibition tabie. 


SALVIA SPLENDENS FOR BLoomING IN Avcust (Jdem).—Pot the plant now 
from an eight-inch to a twelve-inch pot, using turfy loam, with a little leaf 
mould, and stop the shoots if thin. Tie-out the shoots regularly as they 
&tow, and water and syringe well to keep down red spider. Give plenty of 
light, keeping near the glass, and abundance of air. It may bloom in 
August, but there is no certainty of its doing so, its blooming times being 
autumn and spring, though it may be had in bloom in August by forwarding 
in a house. Stop the Geraniums now if thin of shoots, and they will not 
need stopping again to bloom well in August. 

Taroyine Turr or Bowitne Green (M., Claughton).—As the soil is 
heayy aud the grass poor, we recommend it to be sown with Suckling 
(Trifolium minus or filiforme), coal ashes to the depth of a quurter of an 
itch to be sifted over it, and then rolled. A watering with lime water occa- 
Sionally will drive away worms and impove the turi. 


LILIUM GiGanTsum CutturE (A Poor Jrishman).— We should be afraid 
to put such a fine bulb of L. gizanteum out in an exposed situation ; the 
winds would be sure to spoil it if you have not a nice sheltered nook for it. 
You had better shift it at once into a larger pot or tub. Such a build as 
yours sheuld throw up a spike 10 feet high; you may stand it out of doors 
atonce. If you keep it in a pot or tub let it remain in the open air in some 
sheltered corner till it begins to show flower, when it should be taken into 
the greenhouse. If you have a sheltered place and wish to plant it ont, dig 
ahole 5 feet deep and 2 feet wide, fill the bottom of the hole with 9 inches 
Ora foot of broken bricks for drainage, on these place a little moss to pre- 
Vent the soil from getting down amongst the drainage, then place 2 or 
S inches of your prepared soil on the top of the moss. After you have turned 
your plant out of the pot place it on the hole, and fill the space left around 
the Sides with the soil suitable for Liliums: This, however, should not be 
sifted fine, but be used just as it is chopjed, in nice pieces of sod about 2 or 
3 inches square. 

Cxannex Istanps (4. B. ).—At Guernsey you could do what you pro- 
pose; but whether you could pay your man’s wages out of the surplns 
produce of your gardens depends upon cirenmstances, such as skill, soil, 
and season. There is but one town on the island, but you had better reside 
near that for the sake of facilities of shipping prodace to England, and 
Other conveniences. You must go and look for yourself. 


TREATMENT OP AZALEAS APTER BLOOMING (Agnes).—As soon as your 
Azaleas have done blooming place them fn a close frame or stove for six 
weeks, supply them well with water, and syringe them two or three times 
daily with water. As soon as they have made their new growth put them 
into a coo! frame or pit for a few days. After they have become a little 
hardened place them in the open air where the direct rays of the sun cannot 
strike on them. They may remain in this position till the end of Sep- 
tember, when they should be taken into a cold pit or greenhouse, but they 
must not at any time suffer for want of water. The Camellia may be treated 
in a similar manner, only it will not take quite so long as the Azalea to 
mature its growth. As soon as you see the young flower-buds formed ¢the 
plants shoulu be taken at once to a cooler place. If this is not done they 
will commence their growth again, which will prevent their flowering the 
following season. 

ManaGEMENT OF Downton Nectarine (G. K., Sevenoaks)—If your 
Downton Nectarine was a smal! tree, such as you would get from a nursery- 
men, you ought not to have expected any fruit to have remained on it; if 
any had set it should not have been allowed to remain on the tree the first 
year after planting. The wood was not ripe, which was the main cause of 
the young fruit falling off It is not by-any means unusual for the Nec- 
tarine tree to set its fruit in clusters in the way you describe, but it would 
be against all reason to allow them to remain so. They should be cat 
out with a sharp pair of scissors, leaving but one; this should be left in the 
best position, where it would not be rubbed by the branches of the tree, 
and where it would have room to swell to its full size. The best shapen 
fruit in the cluster should also be left, and not more than from ten to eigh- 
teen fruit should be allowed to remain on the tree this year. This should 
be determined by the strength of the tree. 

PLEROMA ELEGANS Leaves Scorcsep (I. C.).—The hotbed was too close 
for the Pleroma elegans. We should think the rank steam generated im the 
hotbed spoilt the leaves in the first instance; if the hotbed was kept 
rather close, and the sun came out strong, it would be sure to have this 
effect on the leaves. The Pleroma should receive similar treatment to the 
Azalea after blooming, tor which see answers to correspondents in this-and 
previous Numbers of [ae JovurNaL oF HORTICULTURE. 

Zinc LaBets (J. Wilson).—You had better buy a piece of zinc, score it in 
strips of the size you need by means of an old Knife, and write upon them 
with the ink for which we recenUy gave the recizge. We will endeavour to 
publish some notes on the subject next week. 


Removinc OFrsets OF AuRicuLas (H. B.).—Rubbing off the offsets will 
strengthen the plant, but we rather question whether plants which are 
inclined to throw off offsets will make large trusses. (G. H.).—We do 
not know of any named collection of hardy self Auriculas. The florists’ 
varieties are too tender. 

Fowl Manure (Clematis).—We have not had much experience with this 
manure used alone, except seeing it applied tu grass land in places adjacent 
to poultry-houses, and there it is sometimes administered too thickly, and 
with only an inditferent result. We should not advise it being applied to 
Strawberries or Kaspberries, but for other fruit trees it may be beneficial, 
and to such plunts as Geraniums, which require » stimulating rather than 
a lasting manure, it may do good; vut we think it will be better in all 
eases to mix it with five or six times its bulk of svil, and apply it asa top- 
dressing just before rain. 

CREEPERS FOR THE SUNNY SIDE OF A House (Jdem).—If you wanta fast 
grower, plant Jasminum revolutum, which has ulso the property of looking 
well all the year, as likewise does the Evergreen Honeysuckle, or, better 
still, the Yellow and White Banksian Roses. Clematises having a shabby 
look for so long a period, can only be advantageously planted in company 
with something else. A Wistaria chinensis is better, and a Bignonia ca- 
preolata also quickly occupiesa large space. If, however, the space is limited, 
and the situation good, try Ceanothus azureus and dentatu<, or Magnolia 
grandiflora ; or for an exposed one, Pyracanthas look yery well. 


Watee PLanr For Smabtt Ponp Mave For Bees (H. JV.).—Ranun- 
culus aquatilis looks as well as anything that merely tioats on the water, or 
if your case be urgent and the water stagnant, get a pailful of Aponogeton 
distachyon (duck’s meat), from a neighbouring pond and place in it. Veronica 
beccabunga (Brooklime), a!so grows freely in pools not too deep, and the 
same may be said of Water Cresses and many other plants. We expectthe 
place is too small for a Water Lily, but in toe absence of any of these we 
would let something like a basket-lid or two float in the water. It would 
enable the bees to find a landing place to dry themselves and regain wing. 


Enpive (H. M. J., Ireland).—Itis a general remark that no one garden 
in the United Kingdom produces such good vegetables, as a whole, as are 
sold in Covent Garden. The reason is obvious: years, or rather ages, of 
practice have found out which locality is best suited for each individual 
plant, and it is cultivated there. The best Endive we have met withina 
growing state was on the barks of the Thames, where manure by the 
Waggonload was applied almost to excess. The Endive was grown on in 
the autumn as long as it was thought safe to allow it to remain outside, 
and for early winter use some of it was blanched then; the rest taken up 
with balls, and placed under glass, where it wes protected, and brought 
into market as required. Tke only points in its culture differing from that 
pursued by every one else, is the extra richness of the soil, and the know- 
ledge which the cultivation of, perhaps, only some tnree or fonr different 
articles enables the grower to attain of the details of good cultivation in each, 
which no private incividua!, having a number of objects to attend to, can 
expect to arrive at; besides which, it must be observed that everything 
sent to the London market is sent when at its best, whereas in private 
families the article is only sent when wanted, which may sometimes be 
after it bas passed its best, or may not have arrived atit. 


Fig TREE NoT BEarine (John JVilson).—It is likely that your tree 
wanted more water during the summer and early autumn months of the 
last and the preceding year, as the Fig stems to require more moisture 
than any fruit we know of. If you can supply it with liquid manure 
at times during the summer, it is likely you will have more success 
hereafter. Perhaps this can be done without disturbing the pavement over 
the roots. Do not give the liquid manure strong, and at times give plain 
water instead, : 

Vrseries—Sarary (Jnguirer).—It is quite impcssible to say how many 
vineries a gardener could manage, and we know of no instancéofa gardener 
haying no other employment. From £75 to £100 a-year would not be too 
high a salary. 
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ReExMovine FLoweRr-stTsas FROM TuLips (A Subscriber).—We do not expect 
any particular good to urise from cutting off the flower-stalk unless it 
shows symptoms of seeding, when it had better be taken off. Do not take 
up the bulb until all foliage and flower-stems have quite ripened and died 
down, as Nature in this, as in most other cases, does her own work beat. 

Reanino AMARYLLIS FROM SEED (G. H.).—The process is very tedious, 
and takes at least three years to produce a bulb large enough to flower. 
It may, however, be accomplished by sowing the seed as soon asit can be 
had, and allowing it to remain on the surface of the soil for some time 


before giving water, when heat and moisture may be applied at the same 
time, and all during the time the plants seem growing; but when they 
seem to stop withhold water by degrees, and let the small bulb repose and 
rest, and remain completely cool and dry for two or three months, when 
the process of growing on may be repeated. It is possible you may obtain 
seed from the trade, but it is not at all plentiful. 


Names oF Pxuants (£. S.).—Your flowering tree is the Bird Cherry 
(Prunus padus). (H. R. F.).—Carpinus betulus. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending May 13th. 


| THERMOMETER. | H 
| BAROMETER, Rain 
Dare. | Air. Earth. Wind. in GENERAL REMARKS, 
res =| inches. 
Max. Min. | Max. | Min. | 1ft deep. | 2ft. deep. 
San. 7} 29.980 29.889 | 69 82. | 56 534 S.E. 37 Dry haze; rain; showery; cold at night. 
Mon. 8 | 99.944 29.755 | 70 | 46 55 53 N.E. 12 Slight fog; dry haze; fine; overcast; rain. 
Tues. 9} 99.592 29.542 72 | 40 | 554 53 S.W. 78 Foggy ; low white clouds ; very fine ; thunder, lightning, and 
Wed. 10} 29 493 29.485 SY. Gilt HAUG aoReee alle Soe N.E. .60 | Rain; showery; constantheavyrain. (heavy rain at night. 
Thurs.11 | 99.703 29.486 | 57 | 41 | 55 524 N.W. 12 | Cloudy and showery throughout; cloudy at night. 
Fri, 12] 99.943 29.799 | 63 | 98 | 55 52 S.W. 00 Cloudy; low dusky and wh te clouds; very fine at night. 
Sat 13 29.979 29.943 | 66 38 | (54 tie #53 Ss. .09 |Very fine; cloudy and fine; overcast; rain. 
——_-_—_ | 
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POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


TAKEN TO COCHINS. 


“TAKEN to Cochins!” Well, and how came that about ? 
A devotee to Bantams, the smallest of fowls, to become a 
keeper of the largest!—a lifelong worshipper, to speak 
figuratively, of Game, the perfect in symmetry, to fall in 
love with Cochins, who have nu symmetry at all! But ’tis 
human nature to go from one extreme to another. Rome 
republican became Rome imperial, and the democratic boy 
becomes the tory man. A friend six feet two in his shoes 
was the other day walking round my vectorial domain, and, 
catching sight of Will Waddle (that is the name of my 
Cochin cock), exclaimed, “ Well, what a monster!” « Yes, 
but he is so gentle.” *‘ Ah! we giants are a gentle race,” 
responded Six-feet-two. “True, so you are.” 

“Taken to Cochins! And how came that about?” I 
again exclaim, for it seems odd to myself, as I carry with 
difficulty in both hands my present feathered pets, for my 
late ones I only wanted one hand. Well, it came about in 
this way: I have often wished to keep large fowls since I 
have resided here; but how was I to manage it with no 
back yard, and no divisions save of privet and laurel between 
stable-yard, and kitchen garden, and flower garden? Ihave 
frequently puzzled my head, but all in vain. “How can it 
be done?” I had meditated upon this text, but the fruit of 
. my meditations had beennought. At last a sudden thought 

struck me—a bright first thought, quite an inspiration ; it 
was Sir Isaac Newton and the apple over again. Why, was 
there not my pigstye in a corner hidden by my stable? 
There close by was the manure-heap of course, all screened 
from view by a well-grown privet hedge, giving an interior 
some 6 yards square. “TI have it,’ Iexclaimed. “T’ll take 
to Cochins; it will be large enough for them inside the 
hedge.” A brief consultation followed with my old man, 
great at pigs and potatoes, and of whom it is said by the 
malicious that he is his master’s master. I explained to 
George that as Cochins did not fly, a little wire netting put 
round the bottom of the hedge would be sufficient; then a 
low gate. Then the little building used sometimes as an 
extra pigstye would do for a fowl-house, as they do not perch 
high, and all would be complete. He approved, entering 
into my plan warmly. I was charmed with this, for he 
usually thwarts me, throwing buckets of cold water upon 
my plans. I guessed the reason of his hearty acquiescence. 
He felt the Cochin fancy would be good ground on which 
we should meet to compromise matters, for he lived in daily 
fear that, in spite of all, I should some day have full-sized 
fowls running about wherever they liked, and that would 
break his gardening heart altogether. My Game chickens 
last summer frightened him; when they grew a little large 
he said, “Sir, I hae been a thinking them Game vowl make 
sic a caddle in the garden, that you'd better break off their 
lege short”—i. ¢., send them to table, I took the hint, and 


sold them immediately. Well, after my new plan had been 
talked over, off went our coats, and we worked together in 
the best of humours. We cut the hedge down to 4 feet 
high, put in several little posts outside, stretched the wire 
netting from post to post, hung our gate, put up a thick 
low perch in the desired pigstye, and there was the walk 
and house quite ready. There was the manure heap, there 
the cinder ditto, there a clear sunny space; and we looked 
on, feeling that ‘‘in all labour there is profit,” and pleasure 
too. Then said George, “‘ There, now, the vowls ‘ull be with 
the manure, and all the dirty things be together.” He could 
not help being slightly severe. Everything being prepared, a 
pen of Cochins soon arrived. George grew enthusiastic, having 
now no fears about his garden; and after a pause (he makes 
long pauses now and then, and I know something will follow 
them)—‘“ Now, I ha’ been a thinkin that the farmer ‘ull let 
me make a hole through they boards into his vield; 2 little 
pick o’ grass ’ulldo um a zight o’ good.” I asked my good 
neighbour, best of yeomen and churchwardens, and the 
request was at once granted. All this happened two months 
ago; and since that time I have been daily watching the 
habits of Cochins in a corner formerly avoided, but now full 
of interest—formerly dull, but now rendered lively, and a 
source of keen gratification, owing to the presence of fowls. 
J. G. Wood somewhere says, “If you want to understand 
the ways of birds, go and stand or sit out of doors near 
some trees, remain motionless, and soon the birds will come 
out all round, just as if you were not there.” I have fre- 
quently followed his plan with some success. The same 
plan may be followed, and with far greater success, in re- 
gard to fowls. I go and sun myself in my Cochins’ yard 
when my head has grown dizzy with desk work, or I fail in 
breaking in a refractory sermon—they will be obstinate 
sometimes, even with tolerably fluent composers—and watch 
my Cochins. But toreturn. First, in praise of Cochins, I 
would notice what has indeed often been remarked upon, 
but cannot easily be magnified—viz., their great docility. 
Never once have they attempted to get over my four-feet- 
high fence, nor even mounted the still lower wall of the 
pigstye, although it is broad at the top and tempting. On 
the nest I feed the hen from my fingers. I raise her, she 
does not resist. I extract an egg or a chicken, she trusts 
me. Should they walk out of the opened gate, they are 
most easily driven in—hold up a handkerchief, it is enough. 
I saw a great number so driven in, and most soberly they 
returned to their quarters, two and two like a ladies’ school, 
—not an ordinary ladies’ school, for there was not a giddy 
one or a single hoyden among them, but rather a quaker 
ladies’ school of all sober-minded girls. At the same time 
and place some Bantams had escaped, and how they flew, 
and resisted, and struggled for the mastery! saying, in 
spirited Bantam language, “Go in again! No, not if we 
can possibly help it, that we wo’n’t!” Cochins are more 
like sheep than fowls. You can drive them, and they huddle 
in a corner and quietly gaze at you. Then, too, with their 
wonderfully soft fur-like feathers—they are certainly more 
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like animals than birds. They seem philosophically to say, 
‘‘We will take life easily whatever happens.” When my 
dog for the first time entered with me, there was not the 
cackle and strut of other fowls, rather “We should like to 
be alarmed, but it is not worth while thus to disturb our- 
selves.” A Cochin cock seems to possess (supposing I 
believed in the transmigration of souls), the spirit of some 
easy, fat, good-natured fellow. Iam sure if Cochins were 
the only inhabitants of Canada, or people Cochin-like, they 
would quietly give it up at once to the Yankees. Will 
Waddle is a good easy soul; if a man he would enjoy nothing 
so much as sitting in the sun and smoking a long pipe 
(short pipes imply fidgettiness). He acts upon the motto, 
“JT will not plague myself about trifles, nor meet trouble 
half way.” Wise bird! May I ever be like him. 

A word in regard to the appearance of Cochins generally. 
Most persons on first seeing them exclaim, “How ugly!” 
But we should remember tkere are two kinds of taste—the 
taste natural, and the taste acquired. A child seeing Ham- 
burghs would at once admire them—this is the taste natural 
—just as all children like water, but have to acquire the taste 
for beer. But the taste for Cochins has to be acquired. 
Granted, but this rather adds to the pleasure when acquired, 
and it is worth acquiring I assure you, good readers. The 
hen Cochin I hold to be handsomer than the cock. This is 
singular, as throughout creation (save, ladies, in the case of 
yourselves), the male is the better-looking of the two—e. g., 
among beasts, the lion; among birds, the Pheasant; and 
in poultry, the Cochin cock is the only exception. I like 
the head of the hen, so sagacious-looking and gentle, not a 
bit bold. I like to watch her just stepping out, her intelli- 
gent-looking head in a listening attitude. The colour of my 
Cochins is light buff. I should like to have the subject of 
colour in these birds debated, as the earlier-imported ones 
are said to have been dark, and I am a stickler for original 
colour in fowls and Pigeons, as being the purest; though 
no wonder that a colour so novel and unique in fowls as buff 
in its many shades should have been so much sought after. 
The cock Cochin looks best, I fancy, when he is eating ; you 
see then his width of back, and the beautiful tints of his 
plumage. [ find, though my birds havea grass run, that, 
save in damp and mild weather, they make but little use of 
if; so unlike energetic Game fowls, who would daily be 
round and round the four acres. As to laying, we all know 
their marvellous powers. I have had forty eggs in forty days. 
“See, another egg, George!” “Yes, sir, they be the best 
vowls you ever had, and mind you keep’um.” Can we not 
improve their shape for the table and also their flayour ? 
One friend tells me he always has his Cochins jugged like 
hare, and that so cooked they are excellent. The flavour of 
the eggs I think very superior, and the grass (they came 
from a town), has improved their colour inside and out. The 
mistress likes them, the cook gets hold of them when she 
can; but as yet they appear chiefly on the breakfast-table. 
Improve the shape and taste, what fowl could eclipse them ? 
Surely these are the birds for those to keep who mourn over 
the number of eggs sent from abroad, and who have little 
toom. Thus I have in all good faith detailed the reason 
I have taken to Cochins, and my experience with them.— 
Wittsaire Rector. 


YEW TREES POISONOUS TO DUCKS. 


WE were made a present of some fine Aylesbury Ducks last 
year, and one by one they all got swelled crops and died. 
The person who had the care of them had the last one 
opened, and found a hard ball of yew leaves collected in the 
gizzard, which prevented all food passing, and was evidently 
the cause of its death. There were yew trees hanging over 
the wall of the yard, just over the water where the Ducks 
drank, and the leaves falling into the water were swallowed 
by them, and caused the misfortune. It shows there can. 
not be too much caution used about these dangerous trees, 
as their leaves falling into water may affect animals as well 
as birds.—(H. C., Kingsfort, in Irish Farmer’s Gazette.) 


Exasisition Pens ror TurKEys.—Allow me to announce, 
for the comfort of any Turkeys who may have suffered from 
pastimprisonments at the Bath and West of England Shows, 


| that spacious apartments are provided for their accommoda- 
tion at Hereford. This further extension of liberality on 
the part of the Society was only agreed to at their last 
meeting, and though late in the day it is—Nrver Too Laty 
To MeEnp. 


A CRY FOR SYMPATHY. 


A ¥Ew weeks since “ Y. B. A. Z.,” or the “ Persian” gen- 
tleman, expressed his opinion that exhibitors ought to havea 
little more courtesy shown them. As this fact was indelibly 
impressed on my own mind, I fully expected that some of 
your numerous correspondents would echo his sentiments 
and go more fully into the matter, but have looked in vain 
for any further remarks on the subject. Since adopting 
poultry as a hobby my experiences have been painful in the 
extreme. First, I was foolish enough to suppose that as an 
exhibitor of a pen of poultry I was entitled to free admission, 
the same as if I exhibited a fat cow, but I found I must pay 
my half-crown: like the ordinary public. As I find the 
poultry generally the most attractive part of a show, and very 
tew exhibitors send less than three or four pens, I cannot 
see the justice of this. On one occasion I had a pen of fowls 
mis-sent, and did not receive them until nearly a week 
after the show was over, and had to pay something con- 
siderable for carriage. On sending the bill to the Secretary 
of the show, stating that as the mistake was owing to no 
fault of mine, I thought the Committee should pay the extra 
carriage, I did not get even the courtesy of a reply. This 
recalls to my mind going some sixty miles to London ex- 
pressly to see a poultry show at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, held in the minor hall at the same time as the 
dog show. I found that to see the poultry I must pay 5s. to go 
through the dog show, as there was no other way to see the 
poultry. Truly, thought I, no wonder they manage better 
for poultry in France.—Buiack SPANISH. 


PIGEONS AND ROOKS. 


Imust really beg to differ from our friend “ WILTSHIRE 
Rector” as to his opinion respecting the above, expressed 
in his letter in No. 214. I have on many occasions known 
Pigeons forsake their abode when they have been placed near 
a rookery, although their house has been situated in a most 
comfortable and sheltered spot where neither cat nor rat 
could possibly have access to disturb them, and it has been 
attributed solely, and I believe on good grounds, to the 
proximity of the rookery. I do not for a moment mean to 
throw a doubt on ‘“ WILTSHIRE KeEcToR’s” word as to his 
having kept Pigeons at his own house near a rookery, as 
there are always exceptions to every rule, but I think that 
in most cases it will be found that Pigeons have a decided 
dislike to rooks. 

Our friend ‘“‘WittsHirE Recror” again remarks that 
Pigeons will not stay in houses that are placed on the top 
ofa pole. Now, in the southern part of England at various 
places, and particularly at farms, we often see Pigeons with 
such a house, and that they breed and live well there. A 
friend of mine keeps about twenty-five in a similar house, 
and they do extremely well and are very healthy. I think 
“WILTSHIRE REcTOR” must allow that if these houses are 
built well, with roomy compartments, his fears of cats, rats, 
and draughts may be altogether dispelled; in fact, I am 
rather partial to these houses, and I think that if any reader 
is desirous of having one, and have it made, as I suggest, 
with roomy compartments, he will find that Pigeons stop 
and thrive very well in them.—HamBureu. 


WILD FOREST FOWLS OF ENGLAND 


Are very little known to the public, but they have been 
kept for a century in a very remote part of the county of 
Somerset, adjoining that extensive tract of land known as 


| Exmoor Forest, sheltered by an old ruin, and I may say 


almost unacquainted with man, except the shepherd. __ 
These little fowls weigh 5 lbs. or thereabouts; carriage 
rather low, somewhat resembling the Partridge; body very 
round and plump; rose comb, round wattles, and red ear- ~ 
lobes; colour pale blue with a shade of achre; male and 
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hens both one colour. A few sport from the ordinary 
colour to black. Their feathers have been tested by the 
best fishermen and found to be the best for artificial flies, 
for which purpose these fowls have been kept. 

The hens lay about fifty eggs each before they give signs 
of incubating. I have found them the best of mothers, well 
adapted to rear Pheasants, being in their habits somewhat 
similar. I first procured them in the market, where they 
eaught my attention by being all of them of one colour, 
pale blue shaded with ochre colour. By making inquiries 
I discovered what I have mentioned in the former part of 
my letter.—H. Leworruy, Barnstaple. 


HENS’ NESTS. 


Ir is a common complaint which your correspondent 
«Percy Cross” makes that hens choose other nests than 
those generally made for them, and with all respect for Mr. 
Geyelin’s ingenuity his proposed plan of using pans will 
not remedy the evil. Any close receptacle for the nest 
harbours vermin, which breed to a certain degree in all 
poultry-houses, and if that is the case the contents of the 
nests have been a source of irritation to the fowls, and they 
have sought another nest for themselves. To remedy this 
annoyance, which too frequently occurs, we produced the 
“Sanitary nest,’ which is advertised by us in your columns, 
and which has given general satisfaction, the orders we have 
received for them having been repeated in almost every 
instance. These nests are more particularly intended for 
laying hens; the nests for sitting hens are at all times best 
made on the ground, the earth being hollowed out a little 
to receive the short straw.—E. anv F. Crook, 5, Carnaby 
Street, London. 


THE DOMESTIC TURKEY, WITH ITS 
BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Tue following very practical article is from Wilkes’ “ Spirit 
of the Times” (American) :— 

The domestic Turkey can scarcely be said to be divided, 
like the common fowl, into distinct breeds; although there 
is, indeed, considerable variation in colour, and also in size. 
The finest and strongest Turkeys are said to be those of a 
bronzed black, resembling as closely as possible the original 
stock ; they are reared the most easily, are large, and fatten 
rapidly. Some Turkeys are of a coppery tint, others of a 
delicate fawn colour, others parti-coloured, grey and white, 
and some few of a pure snowy white. All these are con- 
sidered superior to the black; their colour indicates some- 
thing like degeneracy of constitution, and they are seldom 
very large-sized. 

To describe the domestic Turkey is superfluous ;—the voice 
of the male, the changing colours of the skin of the head and 
neck ; his proud strut, with expanded tail and lowered wings 
jarring on the ground; his irascibility, which is readily ex- 
cited by red or scarlet colours—are points with which all 
are conversant. Turkey cocks are pugnacious and vindic- 
tive, and often ill-treat the hens; they have been known 
to attack children; and combats between them and the 
Game cock have taken place, in which the latter was more 
oppressed by the weight of his antagonist than by gladia- 
torial skill; in fact the bulky hero has been worsted, as he 
cannot use his spurs with the address exhibited by the Game 
cock, which, moreover, fights with method. 

The adult Turkey is extremely hardy, and bears the cold 
of our winter with impunity; during the severest weather, 
flocks will roost at night upon the branches of tall trees, 
preferring such accommodation to an in-door dormitory. 

The impatience of restraint and restlessness of the Turkey 
render it unfit company for fowls in their resting-place; in 
fact the fowl-house is altogether an improper place for these 
large birds, which require open sheds and high perches, and, 
altogetheras much freedom as is consistent with their safety. 
Although Turkeys will roost, even during the winter months, 
on trees, this shonld by no means be allowed; the feet of 
the birds are apt to become frozen from such exposure to 
the air. It must be remembered that the domestic Turkey, 

hardy agit is when adult, is not equal in point of endurance 


to its wild relative, bred in the woods and inured to the 
elements. 

Turkeys are fond of wandering about hedgerows and the 
borders of fields; they love to visit turnip fields, where, be- 
sides the leaves of turnips, which they relish, they find 
insects, slugs, &e., which they greedily devour. 

In the morning they should have a good supply of grain, 
and after their return from their perenne another 
feed; by this plan not only will the due return home of the 
flock be insured, but the birds will be kept in good condition, 
and ready at any time to be put on fattening diet. 

In the choice of birds for stock, care is requisite. The 
cock should be vigorous, broad in the breast, clean in the 
legs, with ample wings and a well-developed tail plumage; 
his eyes should be bright, and the carunculated skin of the 
neck full and rapid in its changes of colour. ‘ 

The hen should be like the cock in plumage; those with 
white feathers appearing amidst the black should be rejected ; 
her figure should be plump, and her actions lively and 
animated. The hen breeds when a year old, or rather in 
the spring succeeding that in which she herself left the egg ; 
but she is not in her prime until the age of two or three 
years, and will continue for two or three years more 
constitutional vigour. Y 

About the middle of March, generally speaking, the female 
commences laying: she indicates the coming event _by a 
peculiar ery, by strutting about with an air of self-satisfac- 
tion, and often by prying into out-of-the-way places, evi- 
dently in quest of a secret spot for incubation ; for the in- 
stinctive dread of the male is not removed by domestication, 
nor has the male lost that antipathy to the eggs which is his 
characteristic in a state of nature. She should now be 
closely watched, and some management is required to induce 
her to lay in the nest assigned to her. The nest should be 
prepared of straw and dried leaves; it should be secluded ; 
and to excite her to adopt it, an egg, or piece of chalk cut 
into the form of an egg, should be placed in it. When her 
uneasiness to lay is evident, and symptoms prove that she is 
ready, she should be confined in the shed, barn or place, in 
which her nest (which should be a wicker basket) is prepared, 
and let out as soon as the egg is laid. The Turkey hen is a 
steady sitter; nothing will induce her to leave her nest; in- 
deed, she often requires to be removed to her food, so over- 
powering is her instinctive affection. The hen should on no 
account be rashly disturbed, no one except the person to 
whom she is accustomed, and from whom she receives her 
food, should be allowed to go near her, and the eggs should 
not be meddled with. 

On about the twenty-sixth day, the chicks leave the eggs, 
and these, like young fowls, do not require food for several 
hours. It is useless to cram them, as some do, fearing lest 
they should starve. When the chicks feel an inclination for 
food, nature directs them how to pick it up. There is no 
occasion for alarm if for many hours they content themselves 
with the warmth of their parent and enjoy her care only; 
yet some food should be provided for them, and this should 
be of course suited to their nature and appetite ; here, too, 
let the simplicity of nature he a guide. i 

The first diet offered to Turkey chicks should consist of 
eges boiled hard and finely minced, or curd with bread-crumbs 
and the green part of onions, parsley, &c., chopped very small 
and mixed together so as to form a loose, crumby paste 5 
oatmeal with a little water may also be given. They will 
require water; but this should be put into a very shallow 
vessel, so as to insure against the danger of the chicks get- 
ting wet. Both the ‘Turkey hen and her chickens should be 
housed for a few days; they may then, if the weather be ine 
be allowed a few hours’ liberty during the day, but shou 
a shower threaten, they must be put immediately under 
shelter. ‘This system must be persevered in for three or four 
weeks, By this time they will have acquired considerable 
strength, and will know how to take cave of themselves. 
As they get older, meal and grain may be given more freely. 
They now begin to search for insects and to dust their 
growing plumage in the sand. At the age of about two 
months, or perhaps a little more, the males and females 
begin to develope their distinctive characteristics. 

In the young males, the carunculated skin of the neck 
and throat, and the horn-like contractile comb on the fore- 


| head assume a marked character. ‘This is a critical period. 
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The system requires a good supply of nutriment, and good 
housing at night is essential. Some recommend that a few 
grains of Cayenne pepper, or a little bruised hempseed be 
mixed with their food. The distinctive sexual marks once 
fairly established, the young birds lose their names of 
“chicks,” or “‘ chickens,” and are termed “Turkey poults.” 
The time of danger is over, and they become independent, 
and every day stronger and more hardy. They now fare as 
the rest of the flock, on good and sufficient food. 

With respect to the diseases of the Turkey, with them as 
with all other poultry, prevention is better than cure. The 
most important rules are, Let the chicks never get wet, and 
emeourage them to eat heartily by giving a good variety of 
food, yet to beware of injuring the appetite by too much 
pampering. Taking a pride in them is the great secret of 
success in the rearing of domestic poultry.—S. M.S. 


{We heartily endorse the foregoing. Different climates 


make different treatments necessary. ‘{he henin our change- | 


able atmosphere should be under her rip for five or six weeks, | 
P eas z f| Swarms to storified stocks may involve a great deal of 


and for some time after that she should not be let out, if 
there be heavy dew or white frost. 
thirteen poults, through the wet grass, and leave them 
behind one by one till only three or four remain; she is per- 
fectly satisfied with this remnant of her family, and heeds 
not the distant and faint cry of those that are perishing in 
the damp grass. An empty china crate, covered at the top 
with straw is a good rip for a Turkey hen ; it allows her room 
to move about, and the young ones can be fed in it without 
their food being taken by the other poultry. A thatched 
hurdle is a better cover than anything permanent to put 
over the crate. ] 


PLACING AN ARTIFICIAL SWARM IN A 
STEWARTON HIVE. 
I HAvE just received a Stewarton-hive and I should like 
to put an artificial swarm into it. 
the swarm into a common hive, and having put two boxes 


She will start with | 


| 


of the Stewarton together, all the slides having been | 


removed, dash the bees on the top. There is a bar of wood 


in each of the boxes to help to support the comb—is it | 


advisable to retain these? Ishould think the bar in the 
honey box would be found very inconvenient when cutting 
out the comb. Is there any objection to dahlias being grown 
near an apiary? I have heard that there is.—M. S. 

f [46 will. be better to leave the driven bees in the common 
hive until evening, say an honr after sunset, when a cloth 
may be spread on the ground, on which should be laid two 
sticks about a foot apart; then with a smart stroke dash 


out the bees and instantly place the Stewarton-hive over | 
The bees will speedily ascend | 


them, resting on the sticks. 
into it, and when they have done so, the hive may be put in 


the place of the old stock. If more convenient the removal | 


may be deferred till early the next morning, but should 
be effected before sunrise, and precautions must be taken 
against: any rain which may fall in the meantime. We 
shonld remove the transverse bars, which are only useful in 
Supporting the combs when travelline. We believe there is 
No objection whatever to growing dahlias near an apiary.] 


SWARMING ryersts STORIFYING — 
ENLARGEMENT OF SUPERS. 


A Ew observations have appeared lately relative to the 
subject which forms the heading to these remarks. Our 
friend “J. E. B.,” with whom I have had the great pleasure 
of becoming personally acquainted within the last few days, 
at page 444 has expressed his belief that a larger harvest of 
honey will be obtained from hives that are permitted to 
Swarm than from those which are worked on the non-swarm- 
img principle. I cannot agree with him in the conclusion 
at which he has arrived from what may be reckoned as ex- 
perience gained from two exceptionally prolific honey years. 
‘In the majority of seasons he would obtain little or no 
honey by following his plan. If <J. BE. B.” had worked the 
same three hives without allowiny them to swarm, or had 
succeeded in preventing their doing so, I think his supply 
of honey would have been nearly, if not quite, doubled, if 


having swarmed, they afforded him so good a harvest as 
an average of 35 lbs. each. But this quantity cannot be 
considered as all gain, for he says that he had to feed 
liberally. Itis frequently the case when large supers are 
taken from hives that have also thrown off swarms that 
little honey will be found stored in the stock hive. Ihave 
more than once in my early bee-keeping days had to regret 
the loss of a fine stock from this cause, it having succumbed 
to starvation before I had realised the fact that a super of 
honey, and plenty within the stock, did not always go 
together. 

I quite agree with much that is said on this subject by 
“4 RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER.” I always look upon the 
issue of a swarm from any of my depriving-hives as a great 
misfortune, and as a bar to the completion of any super 
which may have been commenced. I do not, however, often 
return the swarms, never, I may say, except with frame 
hives, where the combs may be readily examined and the 
royal cells removed. Without such facilities, to return 


trouble, ending occasionally in the loss of the hive or swarm 
altogether. 

“J. E. B.” quotes Dzierzon as an authority in support of 
his opinion that a larger supply of honey will be afforded by 
a hive permitted to swarm than from a non-divided stock. 
Where there is a little limit to the number of hives that can 
be kept by one person I have no doubt that a larger profit 
can be obtained by allowing the bees to swarm extensively ; 
but any bee-master who has reached the limit to which he 
can retain his apiary will do well to work at least half of his 
hives on the non-swarming principle. I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that if any one can keep only a limited 
number, say of ten hives, he would be able to obtain much 
larger supplies of honey by preventing swarming from the 
majority of them. One or two swarms might be permitted 
for the purpose of keeping up the stock. These, and what 


| would be likely to come without permission, would be suffi- 
I must, I suppose, drive | 


cient for supplying deficiencies and securing the desired 
number of strong and well-furnished colonies. 

In respect to affording additional room to supers I cannot 
quite agree with our friend “A RENFREWSHIRE BEE- 
KEEPER. The whole system of my management of late 
years has consisted of the very plan he reprobates as bad 
practice. So soon as the first super is nearly filled with 
combs a shallow eke is slipped in between the super and the 


| stock, followed by another,if needed. Itis in this way that 
| all my large supers have been obtained. Very rarely have 


T sneceeded in getting a super filled which was placed above 
one already nearly completed. I can only recall one such 
case. Perhaps I have not tried very often, as I considered 
the prospects of success about on a par with expecting a 
good yield of honey in a box worked asa nadir. I consider 
slipping in an eke which has neither top nor bottom to be 
very different from raising the first super on a complete hor 
with small apertures for communication. If this latter plan 
is followed the apiarian certainly runs a risk of finding the 
contents of the first super to be more or less removed. I 
have, however, taken off good boxes of honey under 
such circumstances, but do not recommend this mode of 
enlargement. 

The bee-master must be guided in his judgment as to 
whether his super need enlargement or not by the time of 
the season and the appearance of the honey harvest. It is 
certainly preferable to have a moderate-sized super well 
and completely filled to a large one indifferently so. Itis 
frequently advisable when a depriving-hive becomes very 
crowded with bees to follow “A RENFREWSHIRE BEE- 
KEEPER'S” advice, and raise stock hive and super on a nadir. 
The super will usually be completely filled, and if the bees 
work in the nadir, which is doubtful, it can be removed at 
the close of the summer, and the combs made available the 
following year. I have more often than not found thata 
nadir supplied toa crowded hive, with a large super partially 
filled, is not at all used by the bees for comb-building. The 
bees cluster thickly from the top, and the great pressure 
of numbers in the super being removed, work in it will be 
proceeded with more rapidity. I fully endorse the senti- 
ments of “A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER,” that all cor- 
respondents should be free to express their opinions, and 
even criticise the plans and proceedings of any of the 
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brotherhood. I know it will be done by him, at all events, 
in a good and proper spirit. Although I have somewhat 
condemned his practice of placing an empty super over one 
that is being filled, yet he seems to have found it to answer. 
On the other hand, he objects to the mode of practice which 
I have followed with so much success—that of raising 
partially filled supers on ekes placed between them and the 
stock. This isa fair subject for future experiment, and I 
hope to be able to try his plan as well as my own. An 
«AmareuR,” who details his experience at page 277, seems 
to have been very successful, and to have weighty reasons 
for upholding his friend’s system. It is possible that there 
is, after all, no very great difference in the results likely to 
be obtained from following either of the two modes of 
management.—S. Brvan Fox, Exeter. 


DEATH OF A QUEEN. 


On the 4th of April I put some pieces of honeycomb 
before my hives for the bees to clean. In the afternoon I 
discovered feeding upon the comb a queen bee, but in avery 
weak condition, with one wing torn. I brought her into 
the house and succeeded in reviving her. Having six stocks 
I was quite at a loss as to which of them the queen 
belonged to, but as evening was approaching I went out in 
perplexity to inspect the hives. My doubts were speedily 
at an end, for there was extreme noise and excitement in 
a strong stock in a bar-frameg hive. I brought out the queen 
immediately and put her at the entrance of the hive, into 
which she crawled slowly, being still weak. In half an hour 
the hive was perfectly quiet. I made sure the stock would 
now be all right as it was very strong in bees, but the queen 
was about four years old. Onthe 26th of April Mr. Carr, 
of Newton Heath, being on a visit to us, inspected all my 
stocks, and found in this one drone brood in all stages of 
development in worker cells, but no queen, and it appeared 
very evident that these eggs were laid by worker bees. 
This being the case Mr. Carr joined to the stock some bees 
and their queen, the remains of a colony the majority of 
which had died of dysentery in the spring. Two combs con- 
taining brood were cut out and put into the hive after the 
bees had been successfully joined. The next day we found 
a small dead queen thrown out, which had the appearance of 
haying been defunct some time, leading one to suppose that 
the bees would not part with the body of their beloved 
queen till they had received a fertile successor. We 
examined the hive afterwards and saw the beautiful queen 
quite at home, running about on the combs, and I expect to 
have a large super filled with honey from this stock during 
the summer. Your readers will perceive how necessary it is 
to have every stock examined in the spring. In this case if 
it had not been done the bees would gradually have died 
away, and probably by July there would not have been one 
left, although the hive in April contained plenty of honey, 
and was very strong in bees.—J. M. W. 


(The old queen was doubtless expelled from the hive; and 
as you state her age at about four years there is a fair pro- 
bability of her having become unfitted for her maternal 
duties, although we have known the same thing happen to 
queens that were by no means superannuated. The oc- 
currence of fertile workers is so rare that the hypothesis of 
their existence may generally be altogether set aside. In 
this case there certainly were none, but a young queen was 
reared after the expulsion of her predecessor, and which, 
remaining a virgin owing to the non-existence of drones so 
early in the season, must, perforce, have become a drone- 
breeder. She was doubtless imprisoned and killed on the 
advent of the fertile queen, her body presenting the usual 
dried and shrivelled appearance consequent upon the treat- 
ment she had been subjected to during her incarceration. 
“ All's well that ends well,” andin your case there is for- 
tunately nothing to be regretted; but you made a great 
mistake and ran a very great risk of losing the whole by 
not removing the drone-breeder, of whose existence the 
presence of drone brood afforded prima facie evidence, and 
who should have been sought for until found. Very recently 
our esteemed correspondent “J. E. B.,” under exactly 
similar circumstances, having, in deference toa caution which 
we gave him on this very point, exhausted his patience in 


the wmavailing endeavour to discover a drone-breeder, added 
to a drone-breeding stock the fertile queen and workers 
of a weak colony, and had the mortification of finding the 
new sovereign cast out dead the next morning. ] 


HONEY FLAVOURED BY ONIONS. 


«4 Man or Kent” may safely conclude that the smel! 
emanating from his hives is produced by the bees resorting 


| to the wild garlic. The reason why I conclude it to be so is 


this: In accompanying my honey for disposal to Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason’s in 1859 I was struck by the ap- 
pearance of a good-looking lot of honeycomb, but its 
beauty was all that it had to boast of, for it smelt and 
tasted most villainously of onions. The foreman of the honey 
department informed me that it was sent to them from 
Essex, and that it had been produced in the neighbourhood of 
a field of onions that were grown for seed. It was contem- 
plated to run it off, throw it away, and melt down the combs, 
as in any other shape it was perfectly unsaleable-——UPwaxrps 
AND ONWARDS. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Cotovurep PxateEs or Fowrs—Brown Reps not Comine True (Partlet). 
—The best drawings of fowis are those in the ‘‘ Poultry Book.” They are 
by Harrison Weir, and coloured. They are in his best style, and well worth 
framing. We know the coloured etchings you speak of, and recollect the 
time when they came up. ‘They are all by H. Atken, a printseller, who 
live! at the corner of Vere Street, close to the Church; he was famous for 
them, He has been gone for many years. The last time we saw any of 
them was a short time since; they were in a shop window in Holywell 
Street. An advertisement would get them at once. Brown Reds do not 
always throw pure, as ulmost all the strains are mixed with Black Reds, 
which are used for colour, 


Cocuin Hen with Enztarcep Crop (Hboracum).—Your hen has been 
suffering from much internal fever, and probably is so still. This induces 


| her to drink continually, and has caused distension and displacement of the 


crop. It is somtimes incurable. The treatment is to shut up the bird, to 
purge with castor oil, and to give water sparingly. If it be mixed with 
vinegar so much the better. The water may be given three or four times 
per day, but not allowed to remain by her. 


Dorkine Cock DisaAoreeInc witH A Crive Ceur Hen (Beta).—It is 
unquestionable that fowls are subject to likes and dislikes, and no doubt in 
this instance the cock has an antipathy to the hen in question. Such being 
the tase we advise you to withdraw her. A daily beating is antagonistic to 
SIO and may account for her not laying. Put her with the Cochin 
cock 


_Cock’s Come Frostep (WW. R. P.).—Rub the comb with strong camphor 
ointment frequently. 


InpraN Corn as Foop ror Pounrry (Chanticleer).—Indian corn is a 
good occasional food for adult poultry. It is not good for chickens—in fact, 
not good enough. We do not consider Pigeons injurious to a garden. 


Docks (Constant Reader).—They will not injure the Perch nor any other 
kind of fish in a pond. 

DiaArnua@a IN Prozons—Keerina THEIR Ecos (W. H. W.).—Feed your 
Pigeons on small old beans. Give as a corrective three or four pieces of old 
mortar or chalk, about the size of peas, every day till the looseness is cured. 
Pigeons’eggs are best set as soon after being laid as convenient. It is 
reported that they will keep good for hatching about a fortnight, but I have 
never tried them.—B, P. B. 


Pico Pains (Miss King).—It is one of the popular errors to suppose 
that the two Pigeons in a neat are always cock and hen—they are quite as 
often two of one sex. ‘There is nothing singular in Doves having two hens 
in a nest, but is it certain that the Doves are Ring Doves (Columba palumba 
torquata), which is our largest native Dove or Wood Pigeon, of a greyish 
blue colour, with a white ring round its neck? If they are an account of 
their breeding in confinement would be interesting. I suspect, however, 
that the Doves are Collared Turtles (Columba risoria), the laughing Dove, 
or common cage Dove, of a light fawn colour, with a black ring round the 
neck, a8 these are sometimes improperly called Ring Doves.—B. P. B. 


German Paste For Binps (Rf. F.).—Take 1 1b. of wheat flour or of pease- 
meal, 2 ozs. of fresh butter, 4 ozs. of brown sugar, three eggs boiled hard 
and chopped very small; put the flour or meal, with the butter, chopped 
eggs, and sugar, into a wide saucepan over a alow fire, and keep stirring it 
to prevent its burning. When it getsdry continue stirring it untilit become, 
crumbly. When crumbly put a pint of cracked hempseed into the mixtures 
and mix well together. If burnt it is injurious to the birds. It will be 
good for months if kept in a dry cool place. 


LONDON MARKETS.—May 15. 


POULTRY. 


We have no difference to quote since last week. The supply is very small 
and the demand bad, 


Kt Bate & d sed 
Large Fowls ...... 3to4 0 | Grouse,........ 0 0to0 0 
Smaller do. 0,, 3 6| Partridges -0 0,0 0 
Chickens.,.. 6,,3 0} Hares ,,, .9 0,0 0 
Goslings 0,,7 6} Rabbits ol 4,5, 0°65 
Ducklings ... 0,,5 6) Wild do. 08,09 
Guinea Fowls yccccee 9 0 ,, 0 O]} Pigeons ... 0 9,,910 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Dey 
9391 | Average Temperature 
Ime math! Weer, HENS 2B=eih 1G | near London. 
Day. | Night. | Mean. 
23 Tu Mulberry leaves open. | 67.7 | 44.9 56.3 
24 Ww Qoren Victoria Bory, 1819. 68.3 | 44.0 56.1 
25 TH ASCENSION. Princess HELENA) 66.3 | 43.7 55.0 
26 19 White Clover flowers. [Born, 1846.) 67.1 | 43.1 53.1 
27 8 Avens flowers. | 65.8 | 45.2 55.5 
| 28 Sun SUNDAY AFTHR ASCENSION. 67.6 | 44.8 56.2 
| 29 M Common Sorrel! flowers. | 66.9 | 44.8 55.8 


; | 

Bain in Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's cee | Day of 

38 years. Rises. Sets. Rises. | Sets. Age. Sun. | Year, 

ee | oo |e eee | 

Days, | m. h.| m. h.| m. b.| m. hb. m. 6, 
13 Oaf3 | 54af7 |} 12 S$ 10 6 28 3 31 143 
11 68 3) 55 7/50 3/24 7 @ 3 26 | 144 
15 57 3) 56 7) 37 4/29 8 1 3 20 145 
17 563) 58 7 | 31 5/25 9 2 3 14) 146 
21 55 3) 59 7/)|32 6/13 10 3 3 | 147 
15 Lohan Oe St |eSkieee 7a 5 281 0) 4 3 0) 148 
13 53 Ci“ 8 eS ase 8) | 22 1 | 5 2 53 149 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 67.19, and its night 
temperature 44.3°. ‘he greatest heat was 91° on the 28th, 1847; and the lowest cold, 26°, on the 23rd and 25th, 1863, The greatest fall of 


rain was 0,97 inch. 


ROSES IN GROUPS. 


WT pel TIED 
GA «=» HERE are few of the readers of 


Tue Journat or Horrticut- 
TURE who do not feel deeply 
| indebted to the Rev. W. F. 
Radelyffe for his most excel- 
lent and practical hints on the cul- 
tivation of the Rose, his favourite 
flower, given from time to time in 
these pages. Nor can we feel less 
sensible of the honour done the 
‘queen of flowers ”’ by ““D., Deal,” 
Mr. W. D. Prior, and other ama- 
teurhorticulturists in their articles. 
I cannot but observe that these 
gentlemen pay especial regard to 
their favourite flower, and having 
their energies rivetted, as it were, 
on one or two particular subjects 
are enabled to be more successful 
I and acquire a greater insight into 
these than we gardeners are able to 
do from the great variety of subjects daily demanding our 
attention. No wonder then that they are so well qualified 
to give advice, and that their papers are read with so 
much interest as being the experience of those who well 
understand the subject, and are, besides, enthusiastic in 
their love and treatment of the Rose. I fully believe 
that our distinguished Rosarian of Tarrant Rushton is 
possessed of a florist’s eye, and views the Rose through 
no other, whilst there cannot be a doubt of ‘‘ D., Deal,” 
not seeing any merit in those Roses that will not go 
through the ordeal of an examination by florists. The 
circular form is all-powerful with a florist. A Rose 
must not only be of good habit, possess fine healthy 
foliage, and be profuse and continuous in its blooming, 
but it must have a certain shape of flower, much sub- 
stance of petal, and open well, or it will not suit a 
florist. His standard is that of a good flower; he does 
not mind so long as he can obtain a few good blooms 
from a plant so that he may exhibit them in a stand on 
a certain day, and by the merits of the flower alone the 
judges award the prizes, little beg known of the habit 
and hardiness of the plant. Gardeners. on the other 
hand, require the flower to be not only of good shape or 
form, but profuse-blooming and lasting, enduring rain 
and sun, and opening well in all weathers; the plant 
hardy and vigorous, but not rampant. Whatever its 
habit it must bloom profusely, have fine, bright, bold, 
and healthy foliage. and be of good constitution generally, 
As to colour, we want this bright and decided, and not 
the colours that run with rain and fade with sun, and 
we could do with some good whites, which are scarce, 
and more of the true rose colour, but not one more of 
the crimson scarlets, unless decided improvements on the 
old ones. These are the Roses wanted for general pur- 
poses—good hardy Roses that are effective when in 
No, 217.—Vou. VIIL, NEw SERIES. 


a 


bloom, or out of bloom through their foliage, fine for 
cutting, and also of fine form, such as Mr. Radelyfte 
recommends to be obtained by the hundred. Those that 
are inconstant and only open in certain seasons, and. 
give but few flowers and fewer of them of good shape, 
are not suitable for general cultivation. 

Besides these we want good Roses of dwarf, yet free, 
compact habit for groups or beds, the more free and 
continuous-blooming the better. A slight degree of 
imperfection in the flower is more tolerable than fine 
form with scarcity of bloom. A combination of hardi- 
ness, dwarf habit, profuse foliage and bloom, and a con- 
tinuance of them is what is much wanted for groups. 
Good continuous-blooming Roses for groups are what 
we may long and wait for; but it would tend to hasten 
the attainment of the object in view if those amateur 
rosarians who grow new Roses for trial would record their 
experience of the kinds that, from their habit and profuse 
blooming, are adapted for beds, and give us their notes 
of the old which they have tried and not found wanting. 
Groups of Roses are highly pleasing when in bloom, and 
more encomiums are passed on them and more time is 
spent in looking at them than at all the rest of the flower 
garden. Everybody likes Roses, but their charms can- 
not be fully appreciated unless the blooms are seen in 
quantity. A score of varieties is not half so effective 
dotted here and there as when grouped in one spot 
with room for them individually; and a dozen, again, will 
be much more effective when planted in a group of one 
eoleu or variety than a hundred scattered here and 
there. 

Dwarfs are the only description of Rose suitable for 
grouping, and they are best on their own roots. The 
next best are those on the Manetti stock, grafted or 
budded so low as to have both the stock and scion or 
bud covered with soil, so that they may derive nourish- 
ment from their own roots as well as from those of the 
stock. On their own rcots they do better on dry, sandy, 
and gravelly soils than when on any stock with which I 
am acquainted ; whilst those on the Manetti seem as if 
they do not care what kind of soil they growin. The 
Manetti, though the best of Rose-stocks, and very de- 
sirable for grafting or budding Roses on in cold wet 
localities and strong soils, where it is not troublesome on 
account of its throwing up suckers, is rather troublesome 
in this respect in light soils, and in such these Roses 
do much better on their own roots. The Manetti 
after the first or second year does not cause trouble 
on the score of suckers, even in light soils, if pains be 
taken to remove the eyes when the cuttings are made, 
and to take these out afterwards quite close to the stem 
witha sharp knife. From carelessness or neglect in domg 
this effectually the Manetti stock sometimes sends up 
suckers, but it is never half so bad in this respect as the 
Dog Rose, which is of no value for light soils, its strength 
being expended in suckers, and, besides, Roses on it are 
short-lived. On cold, wet, heavy soil the Dog Rose is 
more at home, but even there it will throw up suckers, 
and these are extremely difficult to get rid of when the 
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Roses are planted closely or pegged down. ‘There is ‘no 
Rose suitable for our climate and for grouping that is not 
better on its own roots, and such alone are to be recom- 
mended, subject to conditions of soil and situation. 

The ground intended to be planted with Roses should be 
well drained, dug deeply, and have a liberal application of 
well-rotted manure worked in. If the soil is light, the addi- 
tion of strong loam from a pasture will be of service, and 
where it is little else than sand or gravel take the old soil 
out to the depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, and replace with 
strong loam—the top spit of a pasture, mixed with one- 
fourth of manure. If, on the contrary, the soil is very stiff, 
sharp sand or even road sand mixed with it will be of service. 
The bed should be formed rather high to allow for settling, 
and be raised in the centre, and if prepared in the autumn 
and forked over occasionally during the winter in dry 
weather, it would be in better condition for plantmg. May 
is a good time to plant out of pots in groups; March is 
better when the plants are taken from the open ground or 
are notin pots. T'wo feet apartis a sufficient distance to plant 
them, the first row being 18 inches from the edge of the 
bed if they are to be pegged down, if not pegged down they 
may be planted even nearer the edge, especially the smaller 
kinds of China Roses. When strong plants are to be 
planted, the most suitable times are November and Decem- 
ber for summer Roses, and February and March for these 
and autumnals; they may be a yard from plant to plant, 
‘and should not be less than 2 feet from the edge of the bed. 
In planting, the roots may be shortened a little, but only 
those which are long and straggling, and the holes ought to 
‘be made sufficiently large to contain them without cramping. 
Avoid deep planting ; from 3 to 6 inches is a sufficient depth 
to cover the roots, using rich compost for that purpose. If 
turned out of pots loosen the ball and disentangle the roots. 

After planting mulch the surface with 2 or 3 inches of 
short manure, if planted in spring, having previously 
watered well. The manure is to be pointed-in prior to giving 
the bed a good watering during the first dry weather. Instead 
of giving water in small quantities and often, reserve all for 
a good drenching when necessary, and keep the surface of 
the bed open, for what will let out the moisture will assuredly 
admit air and the night dew. Syringe the foliage as often 
as we may, it can hardly be done often enough to keep down 
aphides. If these be allowed to remain undisturbed a viscid 
substance will be deposited on the leaves, ultimately turn- 
ing to a black fungus, and then we may bid farewell to 
‘healthy Roses. Give them plenty of water, and keep the 
surface open, and they will thrive. Do not attempt to peg 
the shoots down the first year, but thin these out to three, 


‘half a dozen or so, according to their strength. They will 


make strong shoots the first year, and be suitable for pegging 
down in autumn or spring. If this is done in autumn the 
ground should be forked over, and the shoots laid down at 
their full length, excepting the unvipe portion of the shoot 
which may be reduced—say a three-feet shoot to 2 feet, and 


others proportionately. Lay them regularly over the surface, 


removing the soil near the stem so that the bend may not 
be too abrupt, otherwise the shoot may break. When pegged 
down place 3 inches of short littery manure on them, covering 
‘the whole surface ; this will act as a protection, and through 
‘this the shoots will come in spring, and give a carpet of bloom 
fn due season. T have not tried any of the more choice 
kinds in this way, but have every reason to believe it would 
‘answer well for the more delicate Teas and Chinas, which 
are mostly cut down tothe ground by frost. It wascommon 
to treat the Provence in this manner some years ago, and 
finer beds of China Roses I have not seen than the follow- 
ing:—Clara Sylvain in the centre of a bed, with Madame 
Bureau round, the two forming a group of white Roses; 
Fabvier, scarlet; Mrs. Bosanqnet, blush, with Cels Multi- 
flore, also blush, round it; a crimson bed of Cramoisie 
Supérieure; one of Prince Charles and Carmine Superbe ; 
another of Madame Bréon and Augustine Hersent; and, 
finally, a bed composed of Etna, Virginie, and Archduke 
@harles—all Chinas, and every one blooming from June to 
October. They were pegged down towards the end of 
November or early in December, pretty freely pruned or cut 
‘back, and then covered over with from 1 to 2 inches of 
fightish short litter. The soil was light, and they did not 
suffer in the least from frost. China Roses are, perhaps, the 
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most chaste and beautiful of all Roses in groups; they’are 
so neat in habit and so profuse in their blooming. They 
should be pegged down in summer if the growth is at all 
irregular, but rather loosely. 

Another mode of pegging down Roses is to encourage the 
strong shoots that come from the base of the plant, and in 
the following spring to peg these down regularly over the 
surface, merely cutting off the ends of the shoots, the 
ground being previously forked over and a liberal dressing 
of manure given. ‘The plants so treated send up strong 
shoots from the base, and these are thinned or disbudded to 
from four to six joints according to their strength. The old 
shoots, or those previously pegged down, are cut away in 
autumn, and the shoots of the current year are pegged down 
in their stead either in autumn or spring. A number of 
short stubby shoots arise from those pegged down, and on 
them flowers are produced abundantly, and the effect is very 
good. The majority of the Roses that require close prun- 
ing do well in this way, and it is a good old practice well 
worth reviving. 

Roses, however, are fine in groups, whether pegged down 
or not, and in the latter case the flowers though less plen- 
tifal are finer. There is scarcely a Rose which is not in 
some way beautiful; but I now ask for information as to 
what kinds are the most suitable for groups on lawns. They 
must have good flowers, be profuse-blooming, have fine 
healthy foliage, and be of dwarf habit, andso hardy as to be 
proof against ordinary winter frosts. I also wish to know 
what are the best stocks, or whether they are better on 
their own roots? I may observe that Roses on the Dog 
Rose produce numerous suckers not from the stock, as in the 
case of the Manetti, but from the roots, and the latter run so 
far underground as to give much trouble infinding out whence 
the suckers spring. In light soils so many suckers are pro- 
duced by the Dog Rose, und the Roses worked on it are so 
short-lived, that in my opinion it is of no value for dwarf 


‘plants. Where the situation is cold and moist, and the soil 


strong, Roses for groups do best when budded or grafted 
low on the Manetti stock, so low, indeed, that the plant may 
be on its own roots as well as derive support from those of 
the stock continuously, or for atime at least. For light 
soils and dry situations I have nothing to advance against 
it, only it requires plentiful supplies of water, and liberal 
treatment. Lastly, Roses are infinitely better on their own 
roots where the soil is dry and light, if afforded abundance 
of water to keep them cool, and liberal dressings of manure. 
These are the conclusions at which I have arrived, from my . 
own experience in places situated widely apart, and in dif- 
ferent soils. 

The treatment of Roses in groups does not differ from that 
recommended for those pegged down, as regards soil, water- 
ing, &c.; but they are planted 2 feet apart for the moderate, 
and 3 feet apart for the more vigorous growers, and are 
pruned so as to be always kept low, higher in the centre of 
the group, and lower at the sides, the shoots being stopped 
during summer so as to give as eyen a surface as circum- 
stances will permit, and all decayed flowers broken off. The 
shoots, if strong, should be stopped at the eighth joint, and 
at the sixth if moderately strong, and this throughout the 
season. An inch of short and cool manure spread over the 
surface will be beneficial. during the summer, and a loose 
frequently-stirred surface is better than a fine smooth one. 
It may seem inconsistent to mnlch the surface, and frequently 
point it over, but the soil should be stirred early in June, 
and then mulched; all watering after this will wash some 
nourishment into the soil, and the mulching being forked 
in after the first and principal bloom, healthy growth and 
better autumn-flowering will be encouraged. 

T have had the following in beds or groups, and though 
they were good in some respects, they had their failings, not 
being continuous blooming enough generally. Perhaps 
some of your Rose correspondents will give us the benefit of 
their experience. j { 

Cura Rosus.— Cramoisie Supérieure, crimson scarlet 
(makes a fine group); Fabvier, scarlet; Cels Multiflore, 
blush or pale flesh; Madame Bréon, rose; Clara Sylvain, 
Madame Bureau, and the old white, sometimes called Lady 
of the Lake, whites; Prince Charles, red or carmine; Anch- 
duke Charles, rose changing to crimson; Mrs. Bosanquet, 
flesh; Citoyen de Deux Mondes, crimson; DHugene Beau- 
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harnais, deep crimson; Marjolin, deep crimson; Elise Flory, 
rose; Engéne Hardy, and Infidélités de Lisette, rosy blush. 
For edgings or small masses by themselves, the Miniature 
China, or Fairy Roses, are pretty. La Desirée; La Gloire, 
crimson; Le Pompon, rose. These and all China Roses 
require a light, rich, well-drained soil, and protection in 
winter. A few inches of litter on the beds will protect them 
sufficiently in mild situations, adding a few spruce branches 
stuck thinly in the beds in December, removing them 
gradually in spring. They should be pruned quite close in 
April, and if nearly to the ground they will grow the more 
freely. The shoots may be pegged down in summer; the 
effect is charming. In some instances it would be better to 
take them up in November, lay them in a cold frame, or 
under a wall, protecting during severe weather, and plant 
in the beds again in March. Such treatment is necessary 
in cold localities. 

Bovrson.—Emotion, French white; Baron Gonella, rose; 
Catherine Guillot, rose; Baronne de Noirmont, rose; Reveil, 
crimson; Madame Angelina, fawn shaded salmon (too 
tender) ; Victor Emmanuel, and Sir Joseph Paxton, purplish 
erimson ; and Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh colour. They 
are best worked on the Manetti in strong ground, but are 
good on their own roots, on light, well-drained soil. Liberal 
treatment and close pruning are necessary. 

Tra-sceNtTED.—Madame Bravy, and Madame Villermoz, 
white with rosy centres; Rubens, white shaded rose ; Gloire 
de Dijon, fawn (fine when pegged down); David Pradel, 
rose; Bougére, light rose; Devoniensis, creamy white; 
Auguste Vacher, fawn; Sombreuil, lemon; Vicomtesse de 
Cazes, yellow; Le Pactole, lemon, yellow centre; and 
Abricoté, fawn. Treatment the same as for the China Roses. 

Hysrm Prerprruan.—Géant des Batailles, Lord Raglan, 
Maréchal Vaillant, Pronia, Senateur Vaisse, Le Lion des 
Combats, Duchess of Norfolk, Général Jacqueminot, Baronne 
Hallez, Madame Charles Wood, Madame Laffay, and Charles 
Lefebyre, all crimson, scarlet, or crimson scarlets: Abd-el- 
Kader, Jean Baptiste Guillot, Due de Cazes, Triomphe 
@ Angers, Princess Mathilde, and Murillo, shades of purple ; 
Jules Margottin, Louise Odier, Madame Boll, Baronne Pre- 
vost, Louise Peyronny, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Caroline 
de Sansal, Auguste Mié, Comte de Nanteuil, Madame Knorr, 
Madame Vidot, and Adelaide Fontaine, rose and pink 
shades; Impératrice Hugénie, Louise Damaizin, Louise 
Darzins, Madame Canrobert, and Virginale (too delicate), 
white shades. These Hybrid Perpetuals-are fine groupers. 

All the preceding are pretty nearly antumn bloomers, and 
some of them continuous from June to November. 

Hysrm Proyence.—Blanchedleur, and Princess Clemen- 
tine are white, and make charming beds in their season, 
when pegged down or otherwise. 

Moss.—Reine Blanche, white; Crimson or Damask, ear- 
mine; Common (not yet beaten), blush; Vandaél, violet 
purple; and Frederic Soulié. 

ProveNncE.— Cabbage, deservedly a great favourite; 
Unique Panaché, white rosy stripes, and the old White or 
Unique. 

Gauiica or FRENcH.—Boula de Nanteuil, purplish violet, 
shaded slate; Shakespeare, crimson; (illet Parfait, white, 
striped red; Ohl, crimson; and Perle des Panachés, white, 
striped pink. 

Hyermp Cuina.—Beauty of Billiard, red. Trained on a 
wire over a bed its effect is good, and so is that of Madame 
Plantier, white. 

Hysrm Bourson.—Paul Ricaut and Charles Lawson, 
the one a crimson, and the other rose. 

These summer Roses are unrivalled for gorgeous masses 
of bloom in their season, and do well pegged down. They 
are best worked on the Manetti, except the more common, 
which do better on their own roots.—G. ABBEY. 


MRS. CHITTY AND HER CHILDREN. 

THE time has now arrived when the subscription in behalf 
of the gardener’s widow and her babes will be closed. With 
the closing there has come, naturally and properly, the time 
when it is meet and right to render public thanks to every 
one of Mrs. Chitty’s kind and liberal benefactors, and also 
ig is the proper period to state, for the satisfaction of all 


| little. 


those who have geneyously come forward to assist, what are 


| Mrs. Chitty’s plans and prospeets. 


The widow thanks, from her very heart, every one who 
has given; she gives equally warm thanks to the wealthy 
who have given so liberally of their wealth, and to the 
poorest who have given as much—viz., a little of their very 
From her good husband's good master, who headed 
the list with ten guineas, and the generous widower (mark 
the force of well-directed fellow-feeling), who gave three 
sovereigns, to “Little Willie Earley,” with his sixpence, and 
the “Three Workmen in a Garden,” with their fourpence 
each, she thanks all. How sufficiently can I express for 
Mrs. Chitty the heart-cheering she has had each week, from 
kind gifts, and sometimes from kind letters. She feels, with 
proper pride, that he who was her husband so bore himself 
in life as to be honoured when in his grave, and she accepts 
all that has been given as given in testimony to his worth. 
Those who read this will be glad to learn, that as yet not 
one farthing of the money has been touched. This shows 
plainly that as far as they possibly could, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chitty have been careful and provident. 

Mr. Webley engaged at once a single gardener in her 
late husband’s place, thus assisting her with a lodger, 
kindly also allowing her something a-week, while Mrs. 
Webley sends two of the children to school. Upon my 
suggestion (one which Mr. Webley approves), Mrs. Chitty 
will presently open a shop in the village inwhich she resides, 
she being well liked where she is well known. Her friends 
best able to give an opinion, believe she will get on nicely. 
Every one has been kind to her. Her excellent clergyman 
has the care of the money; her landlord has offered her a 
good house, suitable for lodgers, and having a good shop. 
“As soon as the baby can walk” (touching little domestic 
incident), if not before, the business will be entered into, 
and the shop will be opened. Your money, kind subscribers, 
will thus enable Mrs. Chitty to start in business; you have 
given the means wherewith the shop will be opened—but for 
your liberality, so suitable and efficient a bread-winner 
could not have been dreamed of. Thus the widow has found 
warm-hearted and liberal friends near, among those who 
knewher personally; and equally good friends afar off, who felt 
respect for her late husband, and sorrow forher lone condition, 

Good, kind subscribers all of you, you have lifted a 
heavy load of care from off a sad heart, which if it cannet 
beat as happily as formerly, will yet be (owing to you) a 
peaceful, 2 thankful, and a contented heart. Little cheeks 
will grow plump owing to you; and as the comfortably- 
dressed children will walk to the house of God, their mother - 
will think of your kindness and liberality, and be saved, we- 
trust, all her life, from that poverty which depresses the - 
mind, and is as little a friend to the soul as to the body. 

Accept, then, this letter as if written by Mrs. Chitty. I 
thank you all for her. Ifthe reward of our Master was to 
follow the giving of the cup of cold water, much more shall] 
you find that your christian liberality, like merey 


*° Is twice blessed, it blesseth him that gives,” 
as well as her to whom is given.—WintsHirE REcToR. 


THE FROST OF APRIL 307n, 


Ir would be interesting if some of your numerous readers 
would record in your pages the degrees of frost on the night 
of April 30th. I have heard that in Surrey and Kent it was 
severe enough to kill the youne shoots of Oaks, Walnuts, 
Ash, &¢., and to do much damage to the fruit of Plums, 
Cherries, and Pears. 

Here, in Hertfordshire, the thermometer on the morning 
of May Ist registered 27°, or 5° of frost. The young shoots 
of Oak were not injured, Walnuts had the tips of their 
leaves blackened, but have quite recovered. The young 
shoots of Picea cephalonica also escaped, as has all the-fruit 
of Cherries, Plums, and Pears. 

At Chiswick they registered 9° of frost, this must have - 
been most destructive. 

Here we had not had any rain, so that the earth was 
quite parched. Ihave always found that when dry, yo 
fruit and tender vegetation will bear 5° of frost without 
injury—not so in moist weather. 

It will, I think, be interesting to some of your readers if 
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you will tell us when the meteorological day ends. I am 
induced to ask this from observing in your record of the 
minimum temperature, and also in that of Chiswick, that I 
am always a day before the records. For instance: the 
minimum temperature of 23°, which you give as happening 
on the 30th of April, did not take place till the morning of 
the 1st of May, accordingly I enter it as taking place on 
that day; but I find, as stated above, that in the Chiswick, 
and also in your “ Meteorological Observations,” it is 
entered as taking place on April 30th. Does the meteoro- 
logical day last till the following morning ?>—T. R. 

[The Chiswick meteorological day is reckoned from 8 A.m 
to 8 a.m. again, and the highest and lowest temperatures 
which have occurred during the interval are registered to 
the day to which the first 8 a.at. belongs. Thus, the lowest 
temperature in the twenty-four hours between § a.m. on the 
30th of April and 8 a.m. on the Ist of May was 23°, or 9° 
below freezing—that indication, therefore, is put down to 
the 30th of April. This is the practice of meteorologists 
generally. | 


CROSS-BREEDING STRAWBERRIES. 


THE statement made at page 362, only referred to Straw- 
berries grown out of doors, and my friend, Mr. Standish, 
gives it a wider seope than I intended, when he applies it 
to plants under elass, and subjected to an artificial mode of 
treatment. There is no analogy between the two modes of 
culture, and no progress (as far as the million are concerned) 
can be looked for from seeds obtained from forced plants. 
My basis of argument is, therefore, different from that of 
Mr. Standish. 

As to a large number of Strawberry plants going blind 
when forced, experienced growers know that some varieties 
are better adapted for forcing than others, and the cause 
of their becoming blind is also pretty well known. I have 
practised successfully this branch of culture for thirty-five 
years, and for ten of these consecutively. After a series of 
experiments, I found that the runners of the preceding year 
allowed to establish themselves around the parent plant, are 
those which offer the best chance of success, if in the follow- 
ing September they are taken up with all their roots and 
leaves, and planted singly in pots 4 inches in diameter, and 
5 inches deep, half an inch being left for drainage. It is 
unnecessary to state here what compost should be used; 
the Strawberry takes soonest in a good rich compost in 
which the fibrous roots canrun. In potting care is taken 
to give these roots an oblique direction from east to west, 
following the course of the sun, and to pot the plants up to 
the neck in order that adventitious roots may be produced, 
as well as fibrils and spongioles. Plants with a large, 
compact, well-furnished crown are the best. After potting, 
the pots should be placed in a spot sheltered from the sun’s 
rays and drying winds; but when the plants have taken 
fresh root they are exposed to the sun. Here the crown 
becomes firm and more solid, and it is from a well-established 
crown of this kind that perfect flowers and fine fruit must 
be expected. The footstalks of the flowers spring from the 
sides of the crown at the points where the runners are 
emitted, but the crown nourishes them by developing the 
leaves which draw towards the flowers and fruit the nourish- 
ment taken up by the spongioles. The crown must not be 
excited till the approach of the shortest day, or soon after- 
wards. This is the time at which the sap of all plants 
begins to become active, and their seeds to germinate, when 
placed in a moist artificial heat. If, notwithstanding these 
precantions the flowers prove abortive, their doing so must 
be attributed to too high a temperature, to want of sufficient 
air, or to too little water being given, from one or other of 
which causes the organs of fructification have been im- 
perfectly formed. 

Whilst writing these lines I have received a letter from 
a constant reader of Tue JourRNAL or Horricunrure, who, 
living in the country, has both the leisure and desire to ex- 
periment in raising varieties from seed, and he asks for 
further information on a point in one of my articles—namely, 
the choice of the seed of the Strawberry. 

Though I positively have not the time to reply to this 
kind of correspondence, still as my views on the subject may 
be of some interest to others as well as himeelf, I willingly 


accede to his request, hoping, however, that it will be the 
last time I may be called upon to write upon the Strawberry, 
being anxious to take up a subject of greater importance. 

The seeds of the Strawberry, as any one knows who has 
eaten the fruit during half a century, are dotted over the 
surface of the fruit, or sunk beneath it in little pits. When 
a variety possesses desirable qualities, and the plants have 
been well grown, are vigorous, three or four years old, and 
have been in the same position for two years, we see arise 
in spring from the two sides of the plant and its sub- 
divisions around the crown, two, three, or four foot-stalks 
each 3 or 4 inches long, and producing at the end of the 
pedicels from five to ten or more flowers. Which of these 
flowers is it best to retain in order to have perfect seeds? 
That which is in the midst of the corymb, and which has 
the thickest pedicel, allowing each plant to bear only two 
or three fruit. The whole of the sap being directed to- 
wards these, they ought to exhibit the full degree of per- 
fection as regards form which the variety possesses, and the 
seeds ought to be large, and have a high degree of vitality, 
especially if the fruit has been allowed to ripen perfectly. 
In order that this may be the case, the fruit attached to its 
pedicel and the common footstalk, is laid along a flower- 
pot placed on its side. : 

When the fruit is gathered the upper part is taken off 
and thrown away, and the middle portion all round the fruit 
is alone preserved. The seeds are left in their receptacles 
to complete their ripening, and become solid. This portion 
of the fruit is kept in a paper bag, open at top, hung up in 
a place with a mean temperature of from 50° to 60° till the 
time of sowing. The most suitable period for doing this is 
in the course of January. The seed is sown in pots, or pans, 
of light sandy soil in the same way as other small seeds, 
and they are barely covered, bedewing them lightly and 
placing a glass over them. The pots are then placed ina 
pit or greenhouse, and as near as possible to the glass. When 
the radicle and plumule are perceived, some light soil is 
scattered over the surface, and when the seed-leaves have 
grown a little, the seedlings are pricked out singly in small 
pots, watered gently but freely, and placed close to the glass 
on a shelf in a greenhouse. By the end of March the young 
plants will have gained some degree of strength, and if the 
weather is favourable they may be placed out of doors. In 
April or May they may be planted out 18 inches apart, and 
to prevent mistakes the runners are cut off as they appear. 
Not unfrequently young fruit are perceived on these seed- 
lings in the following July, but it is only in the second year 
that their merits can be judged of with any degree of 
certainty. To every plant remarkable for its growth, fine 
fruit, or other qualities, a piece of stick is placed as a dis- 
tinctive mark. In September these plants are numbered 
regularly, taken up along with their runners, and planted 
34 feet apart in a bed by themselves. There the task of 
studying them and noting their qualities should be carried 
on, and it is not completed up to a certain point until after 
the second year of bearing—thatis, tillfour and a half years 
after sowing. 

The remaining seedlings, those not marked and planted 
by themselves, are replanted after throwing away all those 
which from their growth and bearing are not satisfactory to 
the raiser. It is rave to find among such plants a variety of 
particular merit, for a really good seedling usually exhibits 
its characteristics when cighteen months old, and these are 
pretty generally maintained even in yearling plants. This 
observation likewise a)plies pretty generally to all other 
seedling fruit trees.—J. px Jonaun, Brussels. 


Mr. Dn Joncuu says that when he hears of any one 
having artificially fertilised a flower of any hermaphrodite 
Strawberry he doubts the truth of the statement. _T am 
perfectly confident that I made seven or eight distinct 
crosses las) summer. The plan I adopted was this: Barly 
in the spring I potted p'ants of the varieties i: »nded for the 
seed-bearers. ‘These 1 placed in a glass structure, from 
which insects were carefully excluded. As soon as it was 
possible to do so I turned back the corolla of every flower 
(I only left five on each plant), and with a sharp-pointed 
pair of scissors cut away and threw out of the house the 
stamens and anthers. So soon as the flower was perfectly 
expanded, and about noon, I carried the pot to the bed con- 
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taining the varieties the pollen of which I wished to use, 
and carefully dusted this over the flower of the plant from 
which the anthers had been removed. I repeated this 
operation the next day. 

When the fruit became ripe I peeled the seeds thinly off, 
and spread them with a blunt knife on the surface of pans 
prepared for the purpose, and then after sifting a little 
light soil over the seed plunged the pans in coal ashes. 
Some of the seeds vegetated at once, but the severe winter 
killed a good many of the plants. However, about the 
beginning of March numbers of little plants appeared in 
all the pans, save one, which contained seed from May Queen 
fertilised with British Queen. I cannot satisfactorily ac- 
count for my non-success with this cross, since I raised a 
number of plants two years ago from the same parents, 
and, indeed, I have about a dozen of the breed on further 
ae though I fear there is not one really good amongst 
them. 

_ Several bloom as early as May Queen, but though superior 
m size and flavour they did not last year ripen so soon. 
suspect, as Mr. Radclyffe observes, that not one in a thou- 
sand seedlings is better than varieties already out.—P. 


SULPHUR FUMIGATION—NECTARINES 
SETTING SPARINGLY. 

Mr. Rivers, in his “ Orchard-House,” speaks or a “13-inch 
pot, half filled with unslaked lime, to be saturated with four 
or five gallons of water, and then sprinkled with 1 oz. of 
sulphur,” as a remedy for red spider in an orchard-house. 
I have tried this plan, and the result is—the lime is so 
saturated that the pot is full of a liquid pudding, destitute 
of heat, and the sulphur is notin the least affected. Will you 
Kindly tell me whether this scheme is a good and safe one ? 
and whether I am right in supposing the proper way to be 
to use so much water as will bring the lime to a hot powder, 
and then sprinkle the sulphur on it? I have no red spider, 
but am anxious to be prepared. 

Will you also tell me whether Nectarines are considered 
more shy in setting their fruit in orchard-houses than 
Peaches ? Mine were loaded with bloom, but have set 
sparingly, while Peaches have to be freely thinned. The 
calyx of the Nectarine blossom seems to dry up, and remain 
tightly enclosing the young fruit, which it fairly strangles, 
and the fruit drops. This has been the case with thousands 
of mine. The trees are in the highest health and finest 
foliage, and are treated just like the Peaches, among which 
they stand. You will observe, from my note, that the 
Nectarines do apparently set, but when the calyx should 
crack, and shell off, it remains on, which looks like the 
young set fruit.—C. P. 

[You have used too much water for your lime. The 
sulphur should be applied before the heat goes off, or it will 
be of no use; and there is such a difference in the strength 
of lime, that we are always afraid to recommend the plan, 
except to those well initiated in such matters. One thing 
should be kept in mind—never to expose the sulphur to a 
greater heat than 170°, if you wish to be safe. As you are 
not troubled with red spider, we would recommend a free 
use of the syringe, and, if you have walls or wood, daubing 
fee with sulphur where the sun will shine freely on 

em. 

Your case of Nectarines refusing to swell, and throw 
off the calyx, whilst Peaches next to them do so freely, is 
just one of those cases which could not be explained without 
knowing all the particulars of their culture, &c., since last 
August. Very probably the very luxuriance of the trees 
may have something to do with it, as the wood might not 
be sufficiently ripened. Deficiency of moisture, and too much 
at a time, will also cause the evil, but not to Nectarines 


More than Peaches. We never received the letter you 
allude to. ] 


REMOVING FLOWER-STEMS FROM TULIPS. 
Ivy your No. 216, under the above heading, you say, “ We 
do not expect any particular good will arise from cutting 
off the flower-stalk unless it shows symptoms of seeding, 
when it had better be taken off.’ Allow me to make the 


following remarks :—If the Tulips are the common selfs now 
used for bedding purposes, it may be of little consequence 
what is done to them; butif they are the beautiful varieties 
of fancy Tulips, formerly in such repute, then the cutting 
down would be, I consider, injurious to the bulbs; by leaving 
the stalk until it withers, the bulb discharges its super- 
abundant sap, but if cut down the sap is prevented from 
being discharged, and the consequence is that the next 
year the delicate varieties blow with too much colour, or 
the colours run and improperly blend together, and the 
true character of the flower is spoilt. Whenthe bulb shows 
symptoms of seeding, cut off the seed-vessel, but in all 
cases leave the stalk to ripen and wither.—W. H. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 16TH. 


Froran Commirrrr.—Another very successful meeting 
was held on this day. It is most encouraging to see how 
well these alternate Tuesday meetings are supported and 
appreciated; and it must be very evident to all interested 
in the Society’s welfare that a new, vigorous, and healthy 
spirit has come over the Fellows, who now so numerously 
attend these meetings. Putting aside the interest taken in 
the new plants, flowers, and fruits, which are specially 
brought before the Committees on these days, the valuable 
and interesting collections of plants, many of which have 
passed their ordeal before the Committee, and received the 
award of their respective merits, which are now exhibited 
both for comparison and in confirmation of the judgment of 
the Committee, give an additional and very beneficial in- 
terest to these meetings. The special thanks of the Society 
are due to both the amateurs and nurserymen, who so kindly 
contribute them. 

The awards on this occasion -were as follows :—Mr. 
Veitch received first-class certificates for the following new 
plants: Odontoglossum cordatum, a beautiful Orchid, suited 
to a cool temperature; Anzctochilus Dominii; Goodyera 
Dominii; Bertolonia guttata, a very beautiful-foliaged plant, 
with deep rose-coloured spots on its dark green leaves, a 
pleasing contrast with B. margaritacea, with its pearl-like 
spots; Pleroma species, a very beautiful kind, with large 
bright purplish flowers; Bertolonia pubescens, with bright 
green leaves, each deeply marked with a broad black band 
down the centre; Retinospora obtusa nana aurea; and 
Philodendron species. Special certificates were awarded to 
Mr. Veitch for Rhododendron Veitchii, a very handsome 
plant, with large pure white flowers, exquisitely scented ; 
for his collection of Orchids; also for his very magnificent 
collection of plants, in which were several new Azaleas and 
others. 

Mr. Wills, Oulton Park, exhibited two seedling Zonate 
Pelargoniums not in condition ;.Mr. Southby, Clapham, two 
seedling Zonate Pelargoniums, Black Prince and Golden 
Queen ; the latter it was requested should be seen again 
later in the season. Mr. Salter, Hammersmith, received a 
first-class certificate for Polygonum filiforme variegatum, a 
hardy plant; also for Sedum Telephium variegatum, a very 
beautiful plant. Mr. Smyth, gardener to Lord Sondes, 
had a first-class certificate for a seedling Boronia (Drum- 
mondii?) alba Smythii. Mr. Bull received a first-class for 
Calonyction sanguineum, a stove climber, with dark reddish 
brown leaves, a useful and very quick-growin& plant; and 
Ficus Porteana, with very long leaves, an extremely hand- 
some-foliaged plant. Among Mr. Bull’s collection were 
Dioscorea anzctochilus, the plants too small to judge of its 
merits, which were generally thought promising; Mimulus 
Lucifer, a hybrid from M. cupreus ; Acer polymorphum foliis 
dissectis variegatis; Azalea Queen of Beauties, very pretty 
and pleasing in colour; Lychnis senno variegata from Japan ; 
the plant not having sufficient flowers upon it, made it 
doubtful whether the variegation would prove constant 
and permanent. He also sent four specimens of Amorpho- 
phallus, one of the curious but not uninteresting genera of 
Arads, remarkable for producing its oddly-formed spadix 
and one leaf, which is divided into three branches, with 
more or less divided segments; and a very inferior variety 
of Polygonum filiforme variegatum. Messrs. Backhouse, 
York, received first-class certificates for Myosotis rupicola, 
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one of the most beautiful of the Scorpion Grasses, of ex- 
tremely dwarf habit, found on the Teesdale mountains. A 
letter from Messrs. Backhouse informs us that the identical 
plant exhibited was growing two days previously on a 
mountain covered with snow. Androsace chamejasme and 
Andromeda fastigiata likewise came from the same exhibitors. 

Mr. Turner exhibited an extensive and valuable collection 
of Tulips, which were well arranged and carefully named. 
A special certificate was awarded them; also to a fine col- 
lection of Azaleas. W. W. Saunders, Hsq., exhibited an 
interesting collection of Arads, containing specimens of 
Amorphophallus, &e. Mr. Thompson, Ipswich, had a first- 
class certificate for Aquilegia coerulea, a very pretty Colum- 
bine; and Messrs. Henderson, Wellington Road, received 
special certificates for a fine collection of half-hardy bedding- 
out plants, Centaureas, &c.; also for a general collection, 
including stove and greenhouse plants. J. Bateman, Esq., 
received a special certificate for a beautiful and well-grown 
specimen of a Bornean Orchid, Coelogyne pandurata; and 
a similar award was made to My. Smith, gardener to H. 8. 
Norris, Esq., for Renanthera coccinea, an Orchid not often 
seen in flower. Mr. Culley, gardener to W. W. Buller, Esq., 
received a special certificate for three specimens of Cypripe- 
diums, among them a very fine specimen of C. caudatum. 
A special certificate was awarded to J. Day, Esq., for his 
superb specimen of Dendrobium densiflorum, awarded at 
the previous meeting but omitted to be signed. 

Fruir Commirrer.—J. B. Haig, Esq.,in the chair. Mr. 
Earley, of Digswell, sent a collection of six dishes of dessert 
Apples in competition for a prize that was offered for this 


class, and Mr. Harley being the only exhibitor, and his col- | 


lection being in admirable condition, he was awarded a first 
prize. Mr. De Jonghe, of Brussels, sent specimens of Bezi 
Mai Pear, some of which were soft, they could not be called 
melting, and the Committee was of opinion that it is not 
equal to Bergamotte Esperen, which is now in season. He 
also sent a variety called Basiner, a crisp-fleshed Pear, 
haying some relation to Beurré de Rance in that respect ; 
but it was not .considered a desideratum. Mr. Ingram, 
gardener to Her Majesty at Frogmore, sent a number of 
small Pears, the interior of which was quite a nest of small 
grubs, the larve of someinsect, which, Mr. Ingram states, is 
creating great havoc among the Pear crops in the Royal 
garden. 


Ar the scientific meeting the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
President of the Society, took the chair. This, like the 
preceding meetings, was well attended, and, as will be seen 
by the above reports, the collection of plants, &c., exhibited 
was very interesting. 

The Rev. Mr. Berkeley, in proceeding to point out the 
most remarkable objects, took occasion to advert to a varie- 
gated Sedum or Sempervivum which had been exhibited at 
a previous meeting, and which, not being in flower, had 
puzzled everybody to determine what it was. He had now 
found that it was a plant once common in cottage windows 
—the Sedum azoides, of De Candolle’s ‘‘ Plantes Grasses.’ 
It was said to he originally introduced into this country 
from Madeira; but Myr. Lowe, who had studied the flora of 
that island for twenty years, had not found it there. With 
reference to the Nardoo exhibited on the 18th ult., it was 
stated that there were several species. Marsilea salvatrix, on 
the spores of which the expedition of Burke and Wills had 
susbsisted, was the least common; and he found that the 
sporangia of the plant sent by Lady Dorothy Nevill difered 
materially from those of salvatvix, and belonged to M. Drum- 
mondi. Passing on to the Orchids exhibited, Mr. Berkeley 
briefly noticed Odontoglossum cordatum, Calogyne pandu- 
rata, Dendrobium Wardianum, Cypripedium caudatum, and 
Orchis fusca from the South of Hurope, differing, he said, 
slightly from our own form of thesame species. Orchids, as 
their cultivators were well aware, were liable to be destroyed 
by fungi, and it was very desirable that these should be 
investigated, in order that their attacks might be prevented 
or a remedy found. As an example of the damage which 
they do he instanced a leaf shown him by Mr. Pilcher at the 
last meeting, and which was almost entirely destroyed by a 
parasitic fungus consisting of radiating threads, forming at 
different points little bundles. hese, on being magnified, 
he found to be a plexus of threads, which, though no doubt 


reproductive, were not the real fructification. All growers 
of plants were aware how destructive fungi are to the roots 
of plants; and he cited two Deodars planted near Sir W. 
Hooker’s house at Kew, one of which grew well, and the 
other would not grow at all, and on the latter being dug up 
it was found that it had been planted where an old Cherry 
tree had been cut down; and im his own garden several 
plants had died suddenly from fungi attacking the roots. 
Now, it was generally considered that one fruit tree would 


‘not grow where another had been, and this was attributed 


to the exhaustion of the soil by its former occupant; but 
the true explanation of the cause he believed to be the fungi 
existing on the old roots attacking those of the newly- 
planted tree. Among the variegated plants exhibited par- 
ticularly worthy of notice were a beautiful variety of Arnndo 
donax, and Ilex Fortuni, which, he had been informed by 
My. Fortune, is very beautiful in its own country where it is 
much used for hedges. In speaking of a Podocarpus ex- 
hibited at the last meeting, he had mentioned that the 
white shoots might give off green ones, but that plants 
could not be propagated from those which were entirely 
white. There was, however, a remarkable exception to this 
rule, which he gave on the authority of M. Barral, of the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, who stated that the variegated 
Ground Ivy though perfectly white struck root, but the 
plant ultimately lost its variegation altogether, becoming 
quite green. Some plants, however, produced parts perfectly 
colourless, as instances of which, two plants in the room, 
Mussenda frondosa and the beautiful Clerodendron Thom- 
sone were adduced. Among plants remarkable for their 
beautiful foliage, were ‘“Dioscorea anwctochilus” (?) and 
Bertolonia guttata, the leaves of which were set with little 
jewels formed at the base of the hairs. Some hybrids raised 
by Mr. Dominy, and shown by Mr. Veitch, were remark- 


| able as having been effected between what were considered 


two very distinct genera—namely, Goodyera and Anzc- 
tochilus, and the habit was far more hardy than that of 
the Anzctochili in general. With regard to BRhododen- 
drons, a curious fact was stated by Mr. McNab—namely, 
that he obtained totally different varieties by fertilising 
with the shorter stamens instead of the longer. Me (Mr. 
Berkeley) had mentioned on a previous occasion the poison- 
ous properties of Rhododendron cinnabarinum, and by way 
of contrast he would now add, that in India the flowers of 
R. arboreum were boiled down and the juice made a good 
jelly. This, however, was not the only instance of parts of 
the flower being employed for such a purpose, for one of the 
best of jellies, the Rozelle, was made from the fleshy calyxes 
of Hibiscus subdariffa. Mr. Berkeley then commented on 
the Alpines exhibited by Messrs. Backhouse. Few things 
were more lovely than the Myosotis, which though it came 
from the Teesdale Mountains was also to be found on Ben 
Lawers. Another gem was Andromeda fastigiata, nearly 
related to, but not the same as, Andromeda hypnoides. Of 
Retinospora obtusa aurea Mr. Veitch stated in a letter 
that it was the finest variegated plant in Japan, not even 
surpassed by Thuja aurea itself. : 

Among other plants noticed were Calonyction sanguineum, 
a climbing plant with large bronzy leaves, several Arums, and 
Fieus Porteana, which though a stove plant, bears a good 
deal of exposure, from its leaves-being excessively coriaceous. 
A Begonia leaf from Myr. Harley, Digswell, producing a mul- 
titude of young plants from the petiole, was also exhibited 
as @ curiosity. 

The awards of the Floral Committee were then read by 
the Rev. J. Dix, and the objects submitted to the Fruit 
Committee commented on by Dr. Hogg; after which the 
Duke of Buccleuch, in proposing the usual votes of thanks, 
said that he believed these meetings were of very great 
service to the Society, and the public at large, for not only 
were the things seen, but their advantages and peculiarities 
were pointed out, and, as in the case of the fruit, the best 
varieties were made known. From the number present the 
scientific meetings must be of very great interest, and the 
Saturday meetings had been very acceptable to numbers of 
persons who could not attend on Tuesday. In eonclusion,, 
he congratulated the Society on its improved financial con- 
dition. 

A. ballot for plants then took place, Pifteen new members: 
were elected, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW.—May 20rn. 


Tats was the first of the great Shows, and never, pro- 
bably, during the time that flower shows have been held in 
the Crystal Palace has so fine an array of the best specimens 
of Hnelish horticultural skill been presented at this or, 
indeed, any other season. The day was warm, the sky 
Gloudless, and the sun bright, all of which are conducive to 
a large attendance of visitors ; and whether it was from the 
amplitude of the ladies’ dresses, the immense number of 
the visitors, or the length of time which they lingered 
around the tables, we never remember any exhibition so 
crowded as this, and in the afternoon to take notes of the 
objects shown was, in some cases, an impossibility, and in all 
little more than a passing glance could be obtained. The 
brightness of the day, however much it contributed to the 
financial success of the Show, was not without its incon- 
venience, for, notwithstanding that an awning was sus- 
pended over the tables, the plants in many instances, par- 
ticularly the Azaleas, presented a very different appearance 
from what they did in the morning. The Roses, too, unfor- 
tunately had been placed where the sun had reached them, 
and though lovely even then, much of their freshness and 
beauty was gone. 
ought never to be allowed to touch a full blown Rose, for 
nothing can be more destructive to its beanty; yet the 
plants, though coming from shady houses with a tempera- 
ture of 60° to a sunny one of 80° or more, from being in 
robust health, stood the change better than could have been 
expected. 

Srove AND GREENHOUSE PLAnrs.—The specimens of these 
were large and generally excellent, though there was not 
much novelty among them. Being also shown in great 
numbers, they formed a very effective part of the display. 
Among them were many fine plants of Allamandas, Ste- 
phanotis floribunda, Pimeleas, Eriostemons, Aphelexes, Aza- 
leas, Ericas Cavendishii and depressa, Epacrises, Ixoras 
eoeccinea, and Griffithi, Chorozemas, &c. An Allamanda 
erandifiora from Mr. Peed was one of the most beautiful we 
have ever seen; it was so free-flowering, so graceful, and so 
pure in colour. Rondeletia speciosa, with its beautiful 
searlet blooms, was also fine in Mr. Whitebread’s collection ; 
and a variety of Azalea sinensis, bearing a profusion of 
large yellow flowers, formed a conspicuous object in that of 
Mr. Rhodes. A charming plant of Acrophyllam venosum 
eame from Messrs. Lee; and from Mr. Fraser, Lea Bridge, 
the beautiful Clerodendron Thomsone, one of the best addi- 
tions which have been made to exhibition plants of late 
years. The flowers for the most part were not fully expanded, 
but the multitudes of snow-white calyxes, with which the 
plant was studded, rendered it a remarkable object, espe- 
cially when contrasted with flowers of brighter hues. Medi- 
nilla magnifica, with numerous long thyrses of flowers, and 
Prostanthera lasianthos, were also conspicuous in this col- 
lection. Good plants of Rhyncospermum jasminoides were 
shown by Mr. Williams, Mr. Baxendine, and others; Maher- 
nia incisa, an old Cape plant, now seldom seen, by Mr. 
Smith, Norwood; the fine white Rhododendron formosum, 
and Azalea Criterion, a dense mass of bloom, by Mr. Carson; 
and the showy Combretum purpureum and Diosma speciosa 
by Mr. Kemp. In mixed collections of flowering and orna- 
mental-foliaged plants, a beautiful plant of the elegant 
Gleichenia semivestita came, along with Crotons, variegated 
Yuceas, &c., from Mr. Williams ; whilst in the collections of 
Messrs. Lee and Mr. Young Cordyline indivisa, Cyathea 
Smithii, and Theophrastas were well represented. An ex- 
cellent plant of Alocasia metallica, the foliage in all its 
beauty, was also shown by Messrs. Lee. 

Prizes were awarded as follow:—For sixteen, first, Mr. 
Peed, gardener to Mrs. Tredwell; second, Mr. Whitebread, 
gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., Dartford; third, Mr. Kaile, gar- 
dener to Earl Lovelace. For ten (nurserymen), first, Messrs. 
lee; second, Mr. J. Fraser; third, Mr. Rhodes; fourth, Mr. 
Baxendine. For ten (amateurs), first, Mr. Carson, gar- 
dener to W. R. G. Farmer, Hsq.; second, Mr. Page, gardener 
to W. Leaf, Esq.; third, Mr. Chilman, gardener to Mrs. 
Smith, Ashtead House, Epsom. For six, first, Mr. Kemp, 
gardener to Harl Percy, Albury Park; second, Mr. C.Smith, 
gardener to ‘A. Anderson, Esq. For twelve fine-foliaged and 
flowering plants, first, Mr. Williams, Holloway; second, 
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Messrs. Lee; third, Mr. Young, gardener to H. Stone, Esq,, 
Leigh Park, Havant; fourth, Mr. Rhodes 

Hearus.—There was a good bank of these, and on the 
whole the specimens were very good. Among them we 
noticed a fine plant of Sindryana, several fine plants of 
ventricosa magnifica, one of the best of its class, odora 
rosea, nice plants of depressa and Devoniana, and one or two 
beautiful examples of Victoria. 

The prizes awarded were:—For ten, first, Mr. Rhodes. 
For eight, first, Mr. Peed; second, Mr. Page. For six, 
first, Mr. Wheeler; second, Mr. Chilman; third, Mr. C. 
Smith, Messrs. F. and A. Smith; extra, Mr. Kaile. 

AZALEAS were placed at the four corners where the nave 
and transept intersect, and some truly magnificent speci- 
mens were exhibited. Mr. Turner took, as usual, the lead. 
Among his plants were Gledstanesi, exhibiting a more than 
usual disposition to sport, some of its flowers approaching 
the character of Etoile de Gand; Arborea purpurea, remark- 
able for its violet purple colour, so rare among Azaleas ; 
Juliana, Perryana, Gem, Barclayana sporting to rose; Co- 
ronata, Etoile de Gand, many of its flowers wholly salmon- 
coloured; illustris nova, the flowers nicely relieved by foliage; 
Iveryana, and Criterion. In other classes very good plants 
were shown by Messrs. Lane, Lee, and Williams; and Mr. 
Carson had excellent plants of Iveryana, Murrayana, Double 
Red, Broughtoni, Triumphans, Duke of Devonshire. In- 
teresting collections of varieties, sent out since 1860, were 
exhibited by Mr. Turner and Messrs. Ivery. Prizes—For 
eight (nurserymen), first and second. Mr. Turner; third, Mr. 
J. Fraser; fourth, Mr. Rhodes. For eight (amateurs), first, 
Mr. Carson; second, Mr. Whitebread. For six (nursery- 
men), first, Messrs. Lee; second, Messrs. Lane; third, Mr. 
Williams. For six (amateurs), first, Mr. Penny; second, 
Mr. Peed; third, Mr.C. Smith ; fourth, Mr. Kaile. For new 
Azaleas, first and second, Mr. Turner; third and fourth, 
Messrs. Ivery. i 

Orcurps taken in the aggregate made a glorious display, 
though the individual specimens were not, as arule, remark- 
able for their size. Their condition, however, indicated good 
and careful cultivation. Foremost came a fine collection of 
twenty from Mr. Bullen, grown in pots with open slits at the 
sides, extending nearly from the rim to the base of the pot. 
They had been well prepared for exhibition, and were set up 
with great care, and Mr. Bullen deserves credit for having 
brought them from Leicester in such good condition. They 
consisted of Cypripedium barbatum superbum with two 
score blooms ; Phalenopsis crandiflora; Camarotis purpurea, 
a plant which requires some care in its cultivation; good 
Vandas ; Calanthe veratrifolia, an old plant but still useful for 
exhibition; Dendrobium ma¢ranthum giganteum and Lind- 
leyanum ; a fine mass of Cattleya Skinneri, the rosy purple 
flowers of which are very effective ; Saccolabium curvifolium, 
&e. In other collections, besides Vandas, Cattleyas, Lelias, 
Airides, Saccolabiums, Phalenopsis, and Dendrobiums in 
plenty, we noticed the pretty white and yellow Chysis 
bractescens, the more recent Chysis Limminghi, Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei, the curious pale green and white 
Brassia verrucosa, several fine examples of Dendrobium 
nobile, D. formosum, with several of its large white and 
yellow flowers; D. macrophyllum giganteum, with a,spike 
nearly 2 feet lone; Trichopilia crispa, very fine; Phajus 
Wallichi; Cyrtopodium punctatum ; Cypripedium canudatum, 
with two fine flowers, and the new Phalenopsis Liiddeman- 
niana, both from Myr. Wilson; Cattleya Acklandix, and 
Sobralia macrantha, 

Prizes for twenty, first Mr. Bullen, gardener to A. Turner, 
Esq., Leicester; second, Mr. Baker, gardener to A. Basset, 
Hsq.; third, Mr. Page. For ten, third, Messrs. Lee. For 
tivelve, first, Mr. Penny, gardener to H. Gibbs, Esq., Regent's 
Park; second, Mr. Wilson, gardener to W. Marshall, Hsq., 
Enfield; third, My. Young. For six, first, Mr. Bullen; 
second, Mr. Wiggins, gardener to W. Beck, Esq., Isleworth; 
third, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Chilman; fourth, Mr. Robson, 
gardener to G. Cooper, Esq.; Mr. Wheeler, gardener to 
J. Phillpot, Esq. 

PELARGONIUMS.—Both show and fancy varieties in fine 
bloom were exhibited by Mr. Fraser, Mr. Turner, and Mr. 
Wiggins. Of the former we noticed Etna, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Fairest of the Fair, Peacock, Leviathan, Sylph, Guil- 
laume Severyns, a peculiar lilac purple, Lilacina, pale lilac, 
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white eye, and dark top, Ariel, white with carmine spot, 
Desdemona, and Celeste, orange scarlet, white eye, and 
scarlet top, a very pretty variety. For twelve Mr. Fraser 
was first, Mr. Turner second, and in the amateur’s class for 
ten Mr. Wiggins took the first position. In Fancies Mr. 
Fraser and Mr. Turner took the same relative positions. 
The former had Cloth of Silver, Arabella Goddard, Delicatum, 
Celestial, very fine, Roi des Fantaisies, and Queen of the 
Valley. In Mx. Turner's six the most noticeable were Elen 
Beck, Celestial, Evening Star, and Roi des Fantaisies. 
Rosrs.—In the Nurserymen’s Class for ten distinct varie- 
ties in 13-inch pots, Mr. W. Paul was first with remarkably 
fine plants of Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Louise Odier, very 
fine, Madame Villermoz, Souvenir d’un Ami, Senateur Vaisse, 
Paul Perras, Madame de St. Joseph, Catherine Guillot, and 
Comtesse de Barbantanne. In the collection of Messrs. 
Lane, who were second, we noticed Charles Lawson, Anna 
de Diesbach, large and fine, also Souvenir d’un Ami. Inthe 
Amateurs’ Class for six, good plants were shown by Mr. 
Terry, gardener to A. G. Puller, Esq., Youngsbury, for 
which he received a first prize. The class for twelve Roses 
in eight-inch pots was also a good one. Here Mr. Turner 
was first, Messrs. Paul & Son and Messrs. Lane second. Mr. 
Turner’s plants were remarkable for their fine condition, 
both as regards foliage and bloom, particularly Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Senateur Vaisse, Madame Villermoz, and 
Charles Lawson. Good collections, as well as cut blooms, 
were also shown by Messrs. Paul & Son. 
MisceLtaneous.—A very extensive and interesting col- 
lection of new plants came from Mr. Bull, comprising the 
new Japanese Aucubas, double Mimulus, his new variegated 
Verbena and Chrysanthemum, Zonate Pelargoniums, Petu- 
nias, and other objects, which have been noticed in recent 
Floral Committee reports. Mr. Robson, gardener to G. 
Cooper, Esq., sent the beautiful new Phalenopsis Liidde- 
manniana; and Messrs. Ivery, Dorking, four new varieties 
of hardy Ferns, all of which received first-class certificates— 
yiz., Athyrium Filix-foemina Fieldie compositum, ramo-cris- 
tatum, and two Scolopendriums, one of which, called varie- 
gatum, had a beautiful golden tinge in the fronds. Mr. 
Turner sent Lilium auratum, and a fine stand of Tulips; 
Messrs. Downie & Laird, and Mr. Shenton, Pansies; and 
W. Hoyle, Esq., Reading, a beautiful new Pelargonium, 
Charles Turner, which received a first-class certificate. It 
is a fine bright scarlet, with a dark top and white eye. 
From Mr. Turner came Pelargonium Marion, which also re- 
ceived a first-class certificate—rose, with a very dark top 
and a large white eye—a showy variety; also Elegans, rose 
and crimson lower petals, conspicuous white eye, and dark 
top. The pretty white-flowering Deutzia crenata flore pleno 
was shown by Mr. Shenton, Clematises by Mr. Townsend, 
Beaton’s Geraniums by Mr. W. Paul, and a number of 
tastefully-filled plant cases by Messrs. Barr & Sugden. 
FRUIT. 
For so early in the season there was a tolerably good 
show of fruit as regards quantity, and the quality was fair. 
In Pines Mr. Mills, gardener to Lord Carrington, High 
Wycombe, was first with a good Providence; Mr. Page 
second with a Cayenne weighing 6 lbs., and third with a 
4-Ib. Queen, one of the same weight from Mr. Barnes, Bicton, 
being fourth. Mr. Standish, Ascot, had a third prize for 
a good Smooth Cayenne, and he likewise exhibited, growing 
in a pot, a kind called “ Abacachi,” stated to be the most 
luscious of all Pines. In Grapes Mr. D. Clements took first, 
second, and third prizes with well-coloured good bunches of 
Black Hamburgh; and first and second prizes for very good 
baskets, Mr. Hill, Keele Hall, being third. Muscats were 
all unripe. Mr. Cawkell was first, Mr. Horwood second, 
Mr. Tansley third. Excellent bunches of Foster's Seedling 
were shown by Messrs. Lane, and Buckland Sweetwater by 
Mr. Embery, gardener to J. Drew, Esq. In Peaches Mr. 
Horwood was first with Royal George, Mr. Turner second, 
Mr. Farrance third; and in Nectarines Mr. Turner had 
the first prize for an excellent dish, the only one shown. 
In Melons the best were a Hybrid Green-fleshed, and a 
Hybrid Scarlet-fleshed, from Mr. Enstone, gardener to Sir 
J. Duckworth, Bart., Wear House, Exeter; and Mr. Hor- 
wood, and Mr. Lynn, gardener to Lord Boston, were second 
in each class respectively. Of Cherries only two or three 
dishes were shown. Messrs. Jackson, Kingeton, had a 


second prize for May Duke. Of Strawberries remarkably 
fine dishes were shown by Mr. Smith, of Twickenham, and 
Mr. Standish. The former was first in the class for three 
dishes with British Queen, Sir C. Napier, and Empress 
Eugénie ; the latter second with La Constante, very fine, 
Oscar, and Sir C. Napier. With the last-named kind Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Standish carried off the first and second 
prizes in the class for single dishes of fifty fruits. Mr. Hor- 
wood, Mr. Kaile, and others, exhibited good dishes, and 
some plants in pots were also shown. My. Carr, gardener to 
P. Hinds, Esq., Byfleet, was awarded an extra first prize for 
a cluster of Musa Cavendishii weighing 79lbs. He also 
sent several kinds of Capsicums. 


CULTURE OF ORCHIDS IN LOW 
TEMPERATURES. 


Orcuips have a great deal of vitality, and are capable of 
bearing more rough usage than persons in general would 
give them credit tor; in short, they are not easily killed, 
and will linger on a miserable existence even under the 
worst form of treatment. But there is a great difference 
between keeping them alive and growing them to perfection, 
and from what little experience I myself have had of Orchids 
I am quite sure that there are very few, if any, that can be 
satisfactorily grown under the cool treatment—I mean by a 
cool treatment a temperature such as Camellias and Azaleas 
like best in winter. In medio tutissimus is always a safe 
maxim, and does not mean mediocrity as some persons 
would aver. The “ golden mean ” is nearer the truth, and if 
any person will keep this maxim before him, and will also 
remember that common sense and common care are at the 
bottom of all good gardening, he will find that the gene- 
rality of Orchids are far from being a difficult class to deal 
with. The cool treatment of Orchids is only a reaction from 
what to my mind is a far more unsuccessful plan—that of 
growing them in a very hot close atmosphere, tied on blocks 
of wood with hardly a portion of nourishment to the roots. 
I remember that, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, I never 
could see a collection of Orchids without seeing a great 
many poor starved specimens dragging out a miserable 
existence, with shrivelled bulbs and spotted leaves, wired 
on to baskets or blocks of wood, and I used to be told, if I 
remonstrated, that Orchids in theirnatural state were found 
growing on trees in tropical climates, and that this was 
the nearest way to imitate nature. Now, apart from the 
fallacy that we ought to imitate nature in cultivation, I 
always asserted, and still assert, that we cannot imitate a 
tropical climate in our Orchid-houses. It does not, however, 
at all follow on that account that we cannot grow Orchids 
quite as fine as any that are found in a natural state. It is 
not the science of gardening to imitate nature, but to im- 
prove upon the way in which plants are grown in a state 
of nature, taking nature as our guide. It has never fallen 
to my lot to see Orchids growing in the tropical jungles, but 
though the beauty of the plants is enhanced by the sur-: 
rounding scenery, I am assured, and I feel tolerably certain 
it is true, that finer individual specimens are to be found in 
cultivation than those which are growing in their wild state. 
Iam, however, digressing. I wished to add the results of 
my own slight experience with Orchids to the remarks which 
Mr. Findlay made in your Journal of the 11th ult. 

Before I lived here I used to grow some Orchids in an 
early forcing vinery, at the warmest end, about fourteen or 
fifteen different species, including good specimens of Stan- 
hopea tigrina, Cologyne cristata, Dendrobium nobile, 
Pierardi, &c., Cattleya Mossiw, Bletia Tankervilliw, &c. 
The house was forced to ripen Grapes about the middle 
or end of July, but the Orchids had comparatively little 
heat in November and December. With this treatment they 
grew and flowered well; they seemed to like the shade of 
the Vines, and made rapid and strong growth. When in 
bloom they were taken into a cool conservatory near the 
house, where they continued in bloom a long time, and the 
colder house never seemed to injure them; Coslogyne cris- 
tata, especially, used to continue in bloom for three months. 
When I came to live here I built a greenhouse against the 
house, and seeing how well these Orchids had stood the 
greenhouse when in bloom, I thought I would give them a 
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trial here. I brought hither the very same plants, but 
though they grew and made bulbs with the cooler treat- 
ment they never ripened sufficiently to bloom, and after 
three or four years’ experiment I had to give them up, as 
they never ripened their bulbs sufficiently to throw out 
blooming shoots, and it was very unsatisfactory to see each 
year’s pseudo-bulb smaller than that of the previous one. 
The conclusion I am inclined to draw from this is, that any 
persons who have vineries for early forcing can grow Orchids 
in them with ease, and they will find that the actual shade 
of the Vines is beneficial; but it is leading persons astray 
to make them imagine that they can grow Orchids with any 
degree of satisfaction in houses such as are so commonly 
built for bedding plants and hardwooded plants, as Ca- 
mellias, Fuchsias, &c., though there may be some kinds of 
terrestrial Orchids, as Cypripediums, and Bletias, which will 
do with comparatively little heat. 

Orchids, as I have said before, are very hardy plants in 
their way, they will stand greater changes of climate than 


most plants; as an instance of this a plant of Stanhopea 
tigrina stood the frost of Christmas, 1860, when scarlet 
Geraniums alongside were killed, and the same plant was 
accidentally left out when there was more than 10° of frost, 
and even then not even the younger bulbs were injured. 
They have, indeed, to undergo great changes of temperature 
in tropical climates, as I remember a cousin of mine in India, 
on the march near the foot of the Neilgherries, telling me 
his tent was frozen stiff in the morning where Orchids were 
growing and blooming over his head, and the temperature 
during the day on their march was as high as 120° in the 
shade; but, as Mr. Findlay justly remarks, because ice is often 
found on Orchids in their natural state it does not at all 
follow that it would be good for them in our houses, and it 
is no argument in favour of a generally cool treatment. fT 
hope that others may give the results of their experience on 
this subject, for although I have given up the attempt to 
grow Orchids in a greenhouse, I am still interested in the 


subject.—X. Y. Z. 


OPENING SASHES. 


I sewnp you the following sketch of an idea which, I think, 


or balance pivots. A is a simple roller suspended about 


may be of use. It can be employed either for sliding sash | 6 inches or lower from the sash-bars, and a cord, once twisted 


around the bars tightly, so as to prevent any chance of 
slipping, is fastened at each end to the top and bottom of 
the sash. A crank at the end of the roller turns it, and as 
the rope is shortened one end is correspondingly lengthened, 


the other allowing of opening, and yet preventing it opening 
more than one wants by wind or any cause, unless the roller 
| go with it.—(American Gardener's Monthly.) 


ORCHARD-HOUSE FRUIT TREES SHEDDING THEIR FRUIT. 


I wave had a small orchard-house for two years, and this 
spring I have had an extraordinary show of bloom on my 
“Plum, Peach, and Nectarine trees, but the fruit does not set 
well. Two or three trees of Rivers’s Orange Nectarine were 
covered with an excess of bloom, and were blooming all 
through the bright sunny weather we had two and three 
weeks ago; but although the trees are large, and have been 
well established in 13-inch pots, I have scarcely a fruit on 
them. They had plenty of air both night and day; were 
well watered at the roots; the bees were always at them, so 
that the pollen would be well distributed; but they were 
never syringed until the petals had fallen. 

One of my friends, whose house is filled with Apricots, 
Peaches, and Nectarines loaded with fruit, comforts me 
by telling me that the red spider last year weakened 
the vitality of my trees so much that they could not carry 
their fruit this season; but the Elruge Nectarine, and 
the Royal George Peach, are carrying fair crops in my 
house. 

Another of my friends suggests that the syringing the 
trees with river water, when the petals had just fallen, has 
chilled the fruits by the water lodging within the calyx. 
Will you favour me with your opinion ? 

With regard to Plums in pots, the fruit seems to set pro- 


fusely ; but when it has reached the size of a Radish seed 
it ceases to grow, and drops off. How am I wrong here Pp— 
T. G. 

[It is difficult to assign a reason for your fruit of Peaches,. 
Nectarines, &c., dropping. Our own, against the back wall, 
have done so a little this season, and the blossom was very 
fine. We believe that if we had thinned the blossom well 
it would not have happened. The bees did us also a little 
mischief, by carrying off the pollen before it had quite done 
its work; but we shall have enough. The trees in pots set 
very thick, and we wish we could get at them to thin them. 
Thinning the blossom is a good plan, but we could not do 
so. The trees against the wall opened bloom first, and the 
bees worked much on them. It is bad practice to syringe 
too soon. We have no doubt that our large trees suffered 
for want of water last season. However, we shall have pretty 
well enough even where thinnest. | 


Rats Drstroyine Rose Trens.-Have any of your 
readers who are Kose-growers ever been troubled by rats? 
This year I had rows of standards nearly destroyed by 
them, until I succeeded in catching the marauder in the 
act. The Roses are now showing a few shoots, but some 


- a fine day is likely to follow. 
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are dead. Some of last year’s budding that were not started 
are completely destrayed, mot only the buds being gnawn 
out but the bark off also—G. H. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Asparagus, the beds will be greatly benefited by liberal 
waterings with manure water from the stable or farmyard 
tank, especially where the “grass” is weak. Beans, as soon 
as the pods begin to form at the lower part of the stem top 
the plants, which will materially forward the podding. Earth 
up the successional crops after a shower of rain. Brussels 
Sprouts, prick out the early sowing to strengthen them pre- 
vious to finally planting them out. Cauliflowers, the early 
crops to be liberally supplied with water; if very large 
heads are required manure water may be given them, but 
for private families those of a moderate size are generally 
preferred. Cucumbers, as they advance in growth under the 
hand-glasses peg them down. Water them in the morning 
when they require it, but this should only be done when 
In pruning away any of 
the shoots and leaves cut close to the main stem: this we 
are aware is a disputed point, still we believe the wound 
heals quicker than if a piece of the stalk is allowed io 
remain until it gradually rots away. Endive, let a sowing 
be made directly. Kidney Beans, let full crops be planted 
forthwith. Parsley, thin out the plants of the early sowing 
to 6 inches apart; more seed may now be sown. Peas, con- 
tinue to earth up and stick the successional crops. As soon 
as the early crops begin to pod supply them with plenty of 
water to swell the produce. At the time of sowing, during 


dry weather, water the drills after they are drawn and before | 


the seed is sown. Radishes, sow the Long Scarlet and 
Turnip; water every evening during dry weather. Savoys, 
prick ont some of the earliest sowing, and also the seedling 
plants of Scotch Kale; shade for a few days until the plants 
take fresh roothold. Sea-kale, remove the pots and also the 
covering as soon as done with, and afterwards dig between 
the plants. Spinach, thin the early crops, and sow again 
for succession. Tomatoes, plant outagainst walls. Vegetable 
Marrows, plant them ont under hand-glasses. The Broccoli 
season being now nearly over, the stumps to be all cleared 
away and the ground dug, or if intended for Celery trenches, 
these may be prepared without digging the whole of the 
ground. Keep all the salading crops well watered in dry 
weather. As soon as the spring-sown Spinach is fit for use 
dig in the autumn sowing. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

This is a busy time among fruit trees, as they require 
almost constant attention to keep them in good order. As 
disbudding goes on and they are divested of superfluous 
shoots, let a good washing follow; this will destroy the 
insects, and cleanse the fruit and trees of dead flowers, 
cobwebs, &c. Water Strawberries in blossom, cover the rows 
with old pit-linings, chiefly half-rotten leaves, and water 
over this. Remove some of the watery wood from the Cur- 
rant bushes. Thin Raspberry suckers. Attend to regu- 
lating the growth of trees designed to be trained m any 
particular form, stopping useless shoots to throw more 


strength into those that are wanted. Let water be applied | 


by the engine every morning to Peach trees, and to others 
newly planted, and let the latter be kept mulched and 
watered at the roots. 


PLOWER GARDEN. 

That the proper keeping of the garden may be as little 
interfered with as possible throngh the litter and confusion 
consequent on “‘turning out,”’ use every despatch to bring 
this work to a finish; but if any portion of the stock is not 
sufficiently prepared, allow it to remain under glass as much 
longer as may be necessary, and plant out nothing but 
strong plants that have been carefully inured to the sun 
and air, for weak and ill-prepared plants are so much at the 
me>ry of the weather that itis folly to depend upon their 
covering the ground in any reasonable time. Give sufficient 
water to settle the soil about the balls of the plants the 

warm morning after planting, and give no more until 
the soil becomes dry, unless warm dry weather should set 
in, and then a gentle sprinkling every morning will greatly 


benefit the plants. Spare hand-glasses will be useful now 
for the propagation of favourite spring-blooming plants, as 
Pansies, Phloxes, &c. These do best on 2 shady border. 
Evergreen shrubs recently transplanted to be watered both 
at the roots and overhead. Roses will require attention; it 
is as well to remove unnecessary shoots at once. ‘Calceo- 
larias and Petunias are particularly selected by slugs, the 
beds being frequently watered will induce these depredators 
to visit them; a few cabbage leayes may be used as a trap. 


‘| Dahlias, too, are liable to the attacks of slugs; a little soot 


round the stem will be a protection. Masses of American 
shrubs under or near large trees to receive a top-dressing 
of some kind to keep them cool, and to compensate for the 
exhaustion occasioned by the roots of the trees. A coating 
of bog earth, half-rotten leaves, or old tan will be suitable. 
Walls, trellises, or ornamental arcades to receive attention 
at this period. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Some of the hardier stock in the conservatory, such as 
hybrid Khododendrons, Camellias forming buds, and Orange 
trees in tubs or pots, may soon be set out of doors. This 
will give more room to such plants as must remain, both on 
account of their tenderness and the display they make. A 
sheltered spot should be selected out of doors, but by no 
means under the drip of trees. Let Pelargoninums have 
weak liquid manure occasionally; also Cinerarias and Cal- 
ceolarias. The Chinese Azaleas, which have been some time 
growing, should be kept in heat until they have set their 
buds, when they may be removed to the open air. A stock 
of common and Anne Boleyn Pinks for forcing, and the 
flowering tree Carnations, should likewise be brought for- 
ward; the latter are valuable acquisitions. 

STOVE. 

Cultivate, and forward as soon as possible, the various 
kinds of young stock intended for flowering through the 
autumn and winter. The Euphorbia jacquinizflora looks 
well if planted three in a pot. The Gesnera elongata should 
not be forgotten, nor Begonia manicata and incarnata. 
Some of the Justicia salicina, the Geissomeria, &c., will be 
useful. For Orchids keep up a large amount of moisture in 
the air, and syringe the blocks frequently. Every attention 
should now’'be paid to keeping down vermin; nothing short 
of extermination should ever satisfy the zealous cultivator. 


PITS AND FRAMES. 

Roses are, perhaps, more generally admired than any 
other class of plants, and bloom freely in the conservatory 
in autumn and early winter if properly attended to at the 
right time. Young plants of the perpetual-flowering kinds, 
as Teas, Bourbons, Hybrid and Damask Perpetmals, if placed 
in a cold frame and properly attended to with pot room, and 
liberally supplied with manure water, will soon form nice- 
sized specimens; but in order to secure their blooming freely 
in autumn and early winter, the flowers must be picked off as 
they make their appearance, and strong stocky growth 
secured by giving abundance of air, exposing the plants to 
the night dews, and keeping the shoots stopped and tied- 
out as may be required.—W. KEANE. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Now in most places comes the trying period of the season, 
in these modern times, when, in the month of May, and the 
beginning of June, the head of the gardener must be turned 
into a sort of avmanack and anuual register, whilst his 
hands would require to be magically increased some three 
or fourfold. Everything in-doors and out of doors is crying 
out for attention, and happy ought they to be who can 
attend to everything at once, as soon as it wants that at- 
tention. “Do it at once,” is a capital axiom, and should 
ever be kept in mind by those who resolve on being orderly 
and methodical, and without orderly arrangement there will 
be muddle, and doing and undoing, and no little waste of 
shoe leather; but the difficulty is, ‘‘ to do it at once,” when 
a dozen of things want this doing, and, perhaps, only 
one pair of hands, and one pair of feet left todo it. In such 
cases, thoughtful arrangements must/be made, so that whilst 
doing some things thoroughly, other things should not ‘be 
allowed to suffer. ‘Cannot be done,” must now be pretty 
well banished from the gardener’s vocabulary, if he wish 
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to pass through life not only pleasantly, but respectably 
and honourably. The “can’t be done” folks will soon be 
left behind in the race. The old gardeners who thought 
they worked wondrously hard some forty years ago, would 
find, if practising now, what with bedding-out and other 
work, that gardening in their younger days was mere child’s 
play as respects labour with head and hands, compared with 
what it is at present. 

We make it a rule to discourage all young people from 
taking to gardening as a profession, unless after due trial 
they find they have a peculiar taste and fitness for such a 
pursuit, have a strong relish for study and mental expansion, 
and are not afraid in the first place of self-sacrifice, hard 
living, and hard work. All the romance, picturesqueness, 
and poetry of the affair, without these natural aptitudes 
and tastes, will be apt to dwindle down into mere routine, 
indifference, or discontent; and we have little faith in that 
buoyancy which is heavily fettered with a veal, or even a 
supposed grievance. Just as in the case of a poet, there 
must be natural tastes and aptitudes to form a gardener. 
We have boys that with slender education know every 
bedding plant by name, and can easily point out the diffe- 
rence between those very much alike. We know labourers 
who have worked among such plants for a quarter of a 
century, and though they know one plant to be a scarlet 
Geranium, and another a yellow Calceolaria, they do 
not otherwise know the name of any Geranium, Verbena, 
&c., and, therefore, cannot be trusted to get plants of either 
without these being pointed out to them. No forcing or 
training could ever make such a man anything more than a 
person who would do what he was bid. The boys, if they did 
not shirk the necessary application, or become self-conceited 
from not knowing enough, would become good gardeners. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cabbages.—Ours are generally very good. We grow chiefly 
the Vanack and Matchless. This season they do not cab- 
bage so well as usual, srowing higher and more to leaf than 
heart. We see, also, that there are some rogues among 
them. Seedsmen should be very careful of such matters, 
as otherwise gardeners would be forced at a loss to save 
their own seed. We say at a loss, because all small private 
growers would save their ounce or two of Cabbage or Lettuce 
seed at a loss, inasmuch as they could not do it for so little 
money as the man who saves seed as a commercial under- 
taking. As the plants do not cabbage so fast as we would 
like them, we have put strips of mat round a score or two of 
them, just as we treat a Lettuce, to encourage the hearting 
more rapidly. A young Cabbage, green outside and yellowish 
at the heart, well cooked, is a dish fit for an emperor. 
Sowed Coleworts, Onions, Lettuces, and a little more Cauli- 
flower, the secret for a good and not wasteful succession 
being simply frequent sowing. 

Cautiflowers.—Pricked out in a bed, planted a row or two, 
and gave a good watering with manure water to those 
coming in that were under glasses, and the first and second 
planting out of doors. The glasses from the Cauliflowers 
will be used to protect the first : 

Kidney Beans that will be turned out of pots out of doors, 
to come in before the first sowing in the open air. These 
if started in the pots before planting come in early, and 
enable us sooner to dispense with those in pits and frames. 
We have a lot bearing heavily now in pits; they are grown 
in pots, one advantage of which is, that we can turn them 
out ere long and give them a little protection. There is 
hardly any limit to the bearing of these Beans if the pods 
are kept close picked, and plenty of nourishment is given to 
the roots. We have grown none in houses this season—in 
fact, our houses are too much shaded for them to do much 
good there, after the standard or roof-plants are in leaf. 
The shade is also apt to bring insects on the plants, which 
will trouble them little or none at all, when they can be 
duly exposed to light and air, and a fair use of the syringe 
cam be made. 

Winter Greens.—Pricked out on a north border for want of 
a better place, a lot of Scotch Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, Savovs, &c. Will soon have the earth-pits, now 
filled with bedding plants, at liberty for this purpose. These 
plants will be nice and stubby, and lift with balls, as soon as 
other crops aze cleared away. This in some cases answers 
better than 


Double and Treble Cropping the ground at once, as ably 
alluded to at page 377, though we have followed a similar 
system for many years, and would do so more had we a 
plentiful supply of manure. We had most of our Broccoli 
last season planted between Peas and Potatoes. The Pota- 
toes were first removed, then the Peas, and the ground 
forked over among the Broccoli—good stiff little plants which 
have produced compact nice heads. In spring Potatoes: 
were planted between the Broccoli, and Peas at some 10 or 
12 feet apart, digging out a trench and dunging it before 
sowing. Now, a good part of the Broccoli being cut, it 
will be taken away, the ground forked up, the Peas staked 
when high enough, and when cleared of Potatoes, the ground 
will be used for Turnips or salads, and most likely will be 
trenched in winter for Carrots, or thrown out in beds for 
Celery with Peas on the banks. We think the shade of the 
Peas is of great benefit to the Celery and helps to give it 
what it naturally wants. We generally grow the Celery in 
beds from 3 to 5 feet in width, and these beds, if made in 
time, come in useful for early Potatoes or the earliest Canli- 
flower before the Celery is ready. To all who have little 
ground, and do not begrudge a little extra labour and ma- 
nure tc make the most of it, we commend. attention to our 
correspondent’s article. 

Onions.—Planted out a lot of the autumn-sown—should 
have been done some weeks ago—merely fastened the roots 
in the ground, leaving the neck and bulb out. These were 
| planted between the rows of fresh-planted Asparagus, hardly 
fair to the latter however, but the roots will not reach to 
where the Onions are until these are taken off. In thinning~ 
for this planting moved the earth from the neck of the 
Onions left, and placed those not wanted in by the heels in 
a shady place to be used for salads; the spring-sown being 
as yet scarcely large enough, though just the size that some 
people like, who dislike them when larger than a small 
stocking-needle. Picked over the Onions in strings, taking 
out all those still hard and firm, and placing them thinly in 
an airy place, and turning the others growing into a trench, 
to furnish Scallions. These are generally softer than young 
Onions, and for those who can tolerate the scent furnish 
a nice relish to the labourer with his bread and little bit of 
pork or bacon, if they are not wanted for other purposes. 
Long after this fine Spanish Onions are to be obtained in the 
| shops in London as fresh and sound as a good Turnip. How 
is growth prevented in the heat of the summer ? 

Turnips and Radishes.—Sowed more in succession. A new 
fly seems to be committing ravages among them and young 
plants of all kinds this season. Atleast, we have not yet 
seen the old Turnip fly, and judge it must be another one, 
though we have never seen it, but we see the effects, the 
leaves being nibbled and holed. Wood ashes dusted over 
are as good as anything for keeping them away. Spruce 
branches stuck among the plants are also good. Watchful- 
ness here, too, must be exercised, if the gardener would 
conquer his natural enemies, and he may rest assured that 
whatever commiseration may be felt for the farmer, when 
his richly-manured fields resemble a barren waste, there 
will be little sympathy felt for the gardener if by some 
means he does not produce crisp, sweet Turnips. What 
sort of Turnips are those which are marked in the Covent 
Garden report at from 3d. to 6d. per bunch ? Young Turnips 
at one time at this season would have been worth shillings 
instead of pence. 

Cucumber-beds.—You will recollect how these were made 
for frames. The heat has kept very regular, but began to 
decline a little, and, therefore, a little short grass was put 
round the frame, and covered with long litter, so as to 
afford secure footing. After such addition, care must be 
taken to tilt the sashes for air—that is, lift them up and no& 
slide them either backwards or forwards. The steam from 
such material would be anythine but relished, and hence 
the importance of lifting the sash and keeping it up witha 
notched stick or other means, and not sliding the sash up 
or down over such linings. The topping of these linings 
will be all the beds will require until late in autumn. After 
all that can be said, the great secret for lasting hotheds, is 
to build them so that there shall be a slow decomposition of 

‘their materials, and, consequently, a slow and gradual 
giving off of heat from that decomposition, which is. just 
‘another form of combustion. 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 

Here the chief work has been giving some water from the 
dunghill to Strawberry plants, and looking after a few insects 
out of doors on Peaches. In the latter case the tomtits 
have come in as our friends. During the last week we stood 
at our window at 4 a.2r., and noticed a loving pair as busy as 
busy could be, peering into every hole and corner for green 
fly and a chance caterpillar. We must not sing or cry out 
until we get out of the wood; but it is so far fortunate, that 
as yet our trees under glass have shown no trace of insects. 
We are pretty well obliged to leave them to themselves; 
but they sadly want a day for stopping and thinning the 
branches. With every disposition to get through with work, 
we are more and more convinced, that very long hours are 
a mistake, a drag to the worker, and no benefit to the em- 
ployer. Mind we do not take into account exceptional cases, 
and not often repeated, then a man and men rightly in- 
fluenced will do wonders, but continue the long hours even 
with extra encouragement, and extra pay, for a week or two, 
and you willin the end scarcely have the usual amount of 
labour done. The human machine cannot go on like a steam 
engine, however you give material for combustion, in the 
shape of meat and drink. When no extra pay is given, and 
a great deal of extra work and late hours are looked for, not 
only will the exactors be disappointed, but really such cases 
ought to come under the cognisance of the Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals. Mind this is altogether a dif- 
ferent affair from a good worthy man, seeing that things 
want doing, and without even a hint, of his own accord he 
does it cheerfully after the usual hours. Such work should 
not be forgotten, and when a young man willingly does such 
things he should be able to visit a neighbouring garden 
without breaking in on the rest and repose of the Sunday. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Have fairly begun bedding ont, at least will before this is 
in print. Our last cuttings have done wonders in a short time 
in the slight hotbeds, dibbed out at once without pot or other 
vessel. Such a plan, and with bedding plants in general, is 
a great saving where you can plant out near at hand. It 
would not do for commercial people, or where the plants 
had to be carried far. The plants grown in pieces of turf 
turned out so well that we shall be inclined to enlarge the 
numbers of the plants so treated. We will just for the 
present allude to a few points. 

1. Single beds filled with bedding plants will be most 
pleasing if edged with a shaded or contrasted colour. 

2. Groups of beds if at all large will be more easily planted 
if the beds are edged. 

3. In a regular group, no plan is more satisfactory than 
planting in pairs, either opposite or crossed. This is just 
on the principle that like draws to like. Many of our readers, 
merely for variety, do away with all attempts at pairing, 
and if it please them we have no right to find fault. As we 
have previously stated, if they choose to run a black and a 
white horse in their carriage, if they choose to paint one 
side of their carriage claret and the other yellow, and have 
the wheels on one side red and the other side yellow, that is 
their affair, and we have no right to intermeddle or to quarrel 
with their taste. The person that pays has the right to 
determine, even though there may seem to us to be a want 
of balance. 

4. The heights of the plants in a group should be uni- 
form, or there should be a regular gradation of height from 
back to front, from centre to ends, and vice versi. Many 
flower gardens, otherwise beautiful, are often marred from 

inattention to this simple matter. We can recollect ot a 
fine ribbon-border near London planted on the flat, and the 
middle row dropped down a foot or more below the rest. 
The planter considered it an eyesore; but next season there 
were from blind imitation alone some dozens of borders and 
beds as low inthe middle as the bottom of a deep dish when 
compared with the rim. In beds scattered about it matters 
lesa, but in a regular group the gradation of heights is a 
great point of success; and 

Lastly, This gradation of height does much to economise 
the labour of the future treatment, and, besides, the plants 
look so much better when growing as nature intended them 
to do, instead of being twisted and layered into all unnatural 
attitudes and shapes.—K. F’. 
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TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


W. Cutbush & Sons, Highgate Nurseries, London. N.— 
General Catalogue for 1865-6. 

F, & A. Dickson, 106, Eastgate Street, and Upton Nur- 
series, Chester.—Catalogue of Select Bedding Plants. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—May 20. 


” The supplies have again much increased during the past week, both con- 


tinental and home grown, but we have not much variation to report from 
last week's quotations. 


FRUIT. 

s. d, 8. ay Pk Ce 
Apples..c.s0-. } Sieve 2 Uto4 0 | Mulberries.... punnet 0 Oto 0 0 
Apricots, Green, pottle 1 0 1 6 | Nectarines . ..doz, 309 0 42 0 
Cherries ... wold, 2 0 38 0} Oranges.. § 9 14 0 
Chestnuts 14 0 20 0 | Peaches .... «oz. 36 0 45 0 
Filberts .. .40 0 0 0} Pears (kitchen) ..doz 2 0 3 0 
50 0 60 0 dessert......... 00 00 
38 6 5 0O| Pine Apples..... 6 0 12 0 
Grapes ... 8 0 14 0} Plums. 00 00 
Lemons 5 9 10 0) Strawbe 06 10 
Melons ... 0 0 O Oj Walunt:......... 14 0 29 0 

VEGETABLES. 
s. d. 4. d ad, 3. d 
Artichokes ..-....0 each 0 4100 G6 | Leeks.s. ssronee 0 3to9 6 
Asparagus bundle 4 0 8 0} Lettuce.......per score 1 0 2 0 
Beans Brouad......4 sieve 0 0 0 9] Mushrooms ..... .pottle 1 0 2 0 
Kidney 100 1 0 1 G)\ Mustd.&Cress,punnet 9 2 9 9 
Beet, Red - doz. 3 0 4 0| Onions .......... bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli PD, fie Bio pickling -quart 0 6 0 8 
BrusselsSprouts }sieve 0 0 0 0} Parsley... Asieve 1 0 1 6 
Cabbage ... 1 6 2 O| Parsnips doz. 10) 2°'0 
Capsicums 0 © O Oj Peas... .qnart 7 6 0 0 
Carrots ..... 0 7 © 10) Potatoes . bushel 2 6 4 0 
Cauliflower . .doz. 2 0 6 (| Radishes doz. bunches 0 6 1 0 
Celery ..... bandle 2 0 3 0| Rhubarb......... bundle 0 2 0 4 
each 0 6 1 6| Savoys weanloze oN) (0) .0..0 
2 6 38 O| Sea-kale basket 0 0 O 6 
0 3 O O| Spinach.... ..bushsl 1 0 2 0 
0 8 0 O| Tomatoss.......4sieve 0 0 0 0 
0 8 O O| Turnips.........dunch 9 3 0 6 
2 6 4 0] VegetableMarrowsdoz, 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 


expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Jowrnal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


RovaL Hortrcunrurst Socrety’s ScHEDULES OF Prizes (F. NV.).—Apply 
to the Assistant-Secretary at the R. H. 8.’s offices, South Kensington. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (A Subscriber).—You can send postage stamps. 


New Late Waite Broccotr (W. Paul, Waltham Cross).—When we 
received a speciwen (May 18th), the head was perfectly firm and close ; 
enlour alirost as white as that of the Cauliflower; and the incurving dense 
growth of leaves renders it self-protecting. The head is above the medium 
size, and almost a globe, being nearly as deep as it is broad. These qualities 
render it a very desirable late variety. 


GoosEBERRY CATERPILLARS (Dalton).—Dusting the bushes with fresh 
white hellebore powder will kill them. Repeat the dusting until they cease 
to appear, and then syringe the trees thoroughly to wash off the power. 


Heatino py One on Two Borters (Zskdale).—* Whether would two 
lots of houser, 30 yards apart, be best heated by one boiler or two? They 
are new houses; two, a vinery and stove in the one place, and there will 
be three or four pits and houses in the other.” In your case we would 
decidedly have two boilers, as the extra expense for two boilers and extra 
fuel will be much less than 180 feet of piping applied to no purpose, and 
the heat thus lost. Besides, it is not safe doing a great deal with one boiler, 
unless you can have another if! reserve. We know some places where 
the bureting or leaking of one boiler in winter would next to wreck the 
inmates of a number of houses, unless all sorts of extemporised stoves were 
resorted to. 


Vantecatep Aqeratum (H.R. C.).—The only variegated Ageratum we 
know, had dirty yellowish white on the leaves, and it grew from 15 to 
24 inches in height. Though looking tolerably well in-doors, it was ugly 
out of doors. ‘The inch you sent of a vatleguted dwarf one, a sport from 
Prince Albert, if it keep true seems to be better, as, though shrivelled, the 
green of the leaf was blotched with a rich yellow. So far as we could 
judge from such a morsel, we should say it was worth looking after, but 
you had better send a whole shoot or plant. 


FLOWER-EUDS OF PELARGONIUMS AND CINERARIAS WITHERING (Inquirer). 
—We should eay from want of air and want of water, and then, perhaps, 
excess of the latter. 


prxnouse Evenanrens (Radford).—We cannot occupy our space 
Be a list a8 you require, with directions for their culture. We readily 
give information relative to any particular plant or subject, but for general 
directions you had better buy ‘* In-door Gardening,” which you can have 
free by post if you enclose twenty postage stamps with your direction. 


4s at the upper part under any circumstances. 
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Sowimna Herpaceous CALcROLARIA SEED (Jdem).—The beginning of 
August is a good time for sowing it ; and in ashady place, under a bell-glass 
or hand-light out of doors, the best place. 

SEEDLING Panstes (JV. S. D.).—Good border flowers, but not superior 
or novei. 

PYRACANTHA NOT FLOWERING (A Subscriber of Some Years).—The pro- 
bable cause of the tree not flowering is too severe pruning, and the well- 
tipened shoots being cut off. To bloom freely it does not require very clnse 
pruning, andit, like every other flowering tree, produces fruit or berries at the 
upper part. To make it produce fruit or berries at the lower part, which 
is up-hill work, you may train in some young shoots, and these will flower 
in a year ortwo if not too much shaded by the neighbouring branches. We 
have it against a wall, which it covers completely, and as bushes on rock- 
Work, the tree in the former case being close-pruned in order to cover the 
wall with green, and it does not bloom much and produces few berries; but 
that on the rock work is seldom pruned, and it flowers and fruits abundantly, 
If you were to thin out or train the branches so that air and light might be 
admitted freely to the wood, and never allow the shoots to become crowd2d, 
but stop in August those which grow too rampant, perhaps buds would be 
formed, and tke tree bloom, and produce its berries freely. We have little 
hope, however, of your making it produce berries at the lower part so well 

Perhaps it would have 
flowered more profusely had it nof; been pruned. 

DESTROYING Insects (Zdem).—Laurel leaves will destroy green and brown 
aphis, thrips, red spider, and mealy bug. The way we use them is to bruise 
them with a mallet, and spread them on the floor or under the plants on 
stages in the evening, shutting up the house. The leaves are removed in 
the morning and the plants syringed. One bushel of bruised leaves is the 
quantity required for a four-light pit. Unless Laurel leaves are plentiful 
fumigation with tobacco is a cheaper, safer, and more certain means of 
destroying apbis and thrips. We have found that a handful of bruised 
Laurel leaves put in a can of water overnight, make a wash which few 
insects like, if the water is syringed over the plants in the following after- 
noon. We have also used them for fumigating, first bruising, and then 
placing them on bot cinders or charcoal in a flower-pot, and using a pair of 
bellows to make them burn. The house is filled with smoke, and the plants 
Syringed in the mormmng. Laurel water, and the leaves both bruised and 
burnt, are destructive to insects, but care is required. otherwise the leaves 
of the plants may be seriously injured. Perhaps the most cleanly and 
effective of insect-destroyers is quassia water, made by boiling 4 ozs. of 
quassia chips in a gallon of soft water for ten minutes, and adding to it 
whilst hot 40zs. of soft soap. This, applied with a brush, will kill all the 
aphis family, and when syringed on the plants it kills all it touches; for 
Syringing with there should only be 2 ozs. of soft soap to the gallon of 
water. Planting Potatoes in an orchard-house would not cause the trees 
to be infested with caterpillars, which, we presume, are what you mean 
by worms. 

MANURE ON VINE-BORDERS—APPLYING MANURE WATER (Omicron).—The 
manure placed on the border in autumn should be removed at once. The 
only good it can do is to prevent evaporation from the surface, and keep the 
soil more uniformly moist. On the other hand it prevents the sun from 
heating the border, and the air from entering the soil. Remove it entirely 
and point the soil over a few inches deep, but not so deeply as to injure the 
toots. Liquid manure may be given with advantage during the growth of 
the Vines—that is, when the Grapes are well set, and once or twice a-week 
according to the weather. If the Vines are in an inside border it may be 
given twice a-week, but never, whether the border be inside or outside. 
until there is a necessity for it, which the condition of the border alone can 
enable you to determine. It would be better applied at a temperature higher 
than that of the soil. There is everything to fear from applying it too 
strong; it should, therefore, be applied weak. and not after the Grapes 
change colour. Unless you have some experience in its application you 


Would consult your own interests by leaving manure water alone—at } 


least give but few applications, as, for instance, give a good watering with 
liquid manure diluted with six times its volume of water the first dry 
weather after the Grapes set, and again when they are advanced for colour- 
ing. You will thus help them at the firat and second swelling, and that will 
usually be sufficient for ordinary outside borders. When the borders are 
very narrow and very full of roots, more frequent applications may be 
given, and theu it is necessary to dilute the liquid more than when given 
less frequently, and where the soil is less fully occupied with roots. We 
caution you against using liquid mannre too often and too strong, judgment 
must te]! when to give it, and care is needful not to give it too strong. 


MrsEMBRYANTHEMUM Compost (Z. A. C, of C.).—The main point is to 
provide perfect drainage, either by placing stones or pieces of pots under 
the beds, and to raise the beds above the surrounding level. They do well 
in a compost formed of turves cut 3 inches thick from a pasture where the 
soil is light and sandy, and laid in a heap for twelve mozths, turned over 
twice, and chopped pretty fine. Tothree-fourths of this material add one- 
fourth sharp sand, and if the loam is deficient in vegetable matter one-fourth 
more of well-rotted leaf mould. Mesembryauthemums should have a sunny 
situation, and though capable of enduring drought better than the majority 
of plants, a copious watering during dry weather will be of service. Pro- 
bably your climate is not sufficiently warm for the species that do not bloom. 
Perhaps if you were to pot and grow them in a greenhouse they would 
flower, planting them out in the summer only, or in May, and taking up 
early in October. 


Opnrriz Rose on Mayertt Stock (J. Caldwell).—This is a free-growing 
and good Rose but rather tender, and shoul have slight protection in 
winter. As it does not succeed with you, the soil in which it is planted is 
probably too highly manured, so that the roots have not taken free hold of 
the soil. From some cause or other itis quite certain that the plant is not 
healthy, and that we should attribute to the repeated applications of manure 
water. Discontinue these until the plant grows more freely, and water 
during dry weather with water only, syringing the head frequently in the 
evening of hot days. Remove the mulching or point it in, and keep the 
surface about the plant freqnently stirred, but not so deep as to disturb the 
roots. If the plant grow no better this summer take it up in autumn, but 
do not cut-in the roots much, merely cut-in a little the points of those 
which are long and straggling. Plant in rather strong turfy loam, and place 
a few inches of litter on the surface around the plant as far as the roots 

A Strong applications of manure water are very injurious to a sickly 
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Frencu Asparacus.—*I am at a loss to know what point Mr. Watson 
wishes to prove in sending you ten heads of Asparagus grown by L’Hérault, 
of Argenteuil. I stated most distinctly that my remarks applied to Aspara- 
gus grown on the French system in England, and that I never doubted Mr. 
Watson’s statement as to the Asparagus of L’Hérau't. I admit L'Hérault 
does grow very fine Asparagus, it being a question for different palates to 
Gecide whether they prefer the delicate or the full-flavonred. Beyond 
proving that L’Hérault is a successful Asparagus grower, and verifying 
Mr. Watson's account of it, the ten heads sent yon go no way to prove my 
statement wrong. To do this it is necessary to grow Asparagus on the 
system of L’Héraultin England, which if it be at all like that I have grown 
on the same system, commonly known as the French, and \ike what I have 
eaten of the growth of others, will be as ‘tasteless and as tuugh as the 
root of an Elm tree’ for fully two-thirds of its lengtb. Mr. Watson being 
about to produce some of this esteemed vegetable on the system of L'Herault 
will be better able to tell us what it is like. It is nota question as to whether 
Asparagus grown on a certain plan in France is ‘deliciously tender,’ but 
whether it will ba so grown on the same system in England, where the 
Asparagus is of full flavour, and nearly all, if not quite all, eatable if cut, 
as it ought to be, never below the surface.—GEORGE ABBFY.”’ 

Corare's Vinery (Cast Iron).—Any one may construct this in the forms 
mentioned in Mr. Rivers’s ‘t Miniature Fruit Garden,’’ and in our columns. 
Those forms are not protected by any patent. We do not recollect the 
reference to the patented heated process, 

Guiorre pr Dison Roser LEAvES Brotcrep (M. H.).—The leaves sent 
were severely blotched. and this we ascribe to the excessive mulching with 
sheep’s dung. The late heavy rains having washed the fertilising matter 
into the soil the roots have taken it up in excess, the leaves have become 
gorged, and mildew has been the result. Syringe the tree freely in the 
evenings of hot days, and keep well watered at the root, but avoid 
mulching with very rich and fresh manure, and beware of applying manura 
water in too powerful doses. Lessen the mulching of sheep’s-dung, or, 


better, remove it. 

SropprsG SHOOTS OF ORCHARD-HOUSE TREES (0. WV. J., Sussex).—The 
fifth leaf is time enough to top or pinch out the terminal bud of Peaches and 
Nectarines in pots, and the same plan may be fullowed with Apples and 
Pears, though it 1s as well to let them grow a joint or two more, as topping 
too early causes the latent buds below to break into shoots, instead of 
ripening into fruit-buds. 

Vink Leaves (F. G. H.).—There is no disease on the Vine leaves, except 
the least trace of rust fungus from extra feeding, and w hot, moist, still 
atmosphere. ‘The holes and blotches in our opinion are produced by the 
sun shining on the leaves when damp, and surrounded bya high moist tem- 
perature. Early air-giving is the only remedy. 100° is rather tod) much 
with so much air. With plenty of sun we like it to do the heating during 
the day ; but 100° is rather too much, and intimates that you keep the fire 


too large. 

Pine Cutture (Pines).—There will be no difficulty in growing Pines 
planted out in a pit 24 feet by 6 feet, heated by dung and leaves only, since 
you can obtain plenty of those materials, and also plenty of labour. Such 
a pit should be from 7 feet in height at back, and from 5 feet in height at 
front, to a foot or two more, according as you may deem necessary. The 
whole might be above ground with a bank of fermenting material all round 
to give both bottom and top heat, the bottom of the bed being either an 
open chamber, or a bed formed of rough flues by clinkers, brickbats, stones, 
&ce. The bed, however, would be more easily managed if about the half 
of the depth were under the ground level. Whether you had an open 
chamber, or a chamber of flues by clinkers, you would need about halt of 
the above depth for stiff plants, and more if very large ones. The most 
economical mode would be to build with single brick on bed, with nine- 
inch piers every 3 or 4 feet, and to make the lower part of the wall, back 
and front, pigeon-holed. The linings should be af least 24 or 3 feet in 
width, and 3 feet at least in depth—that is, the curb should be from 6 to 
12 inches above the ground level. This would secure you heat enough 
during the summer months, and you could obtain top heat enough in the 
other months by raising the linings against the walls. If you objected to 
this mound in winter, you would need to make the linings fully 3 feet in 
width, and make a fine back and front—say 2 inches wide—with slates, or 
tiles, to receive heat from the chamber beneath, so as to obtain a sufficiently 
high atmospheric temperature without giviag too much bottom heat. By 
this means too, all steam from the lininys would be completely under con- 
trol, and such a pit may be managed with much neatness by means of 
boards to cover the linings. Where fermenting material was scarce, such 
a bed might be heated by the fermenting material beit.g placed in a cham- 
ber by means of close-fitting double doors at back and front. The linings 
will answer the purpose very well where there is plenty of material. It 
should never, however, be forgotten, that one load of fermenting material 
shut in directly below the plints will do more than five times the quautity 
placed as a lining round the bed, as the most of the lining goes to the benefit 
of the outside atmosphere, unless the lining is itself covered-in. With 
abundance of material and labour, dung and leaves may do whatever hot 
water, or flues, or stoves can do. he chief advantage of your pigeon- 
holes below will be, that the moisture and enriching gases from the linings 
will pass beneath the bed, and if the bottom is a little open, the roots will 
receive the benefit. The great point is to secure enough of top heat with- 
out too much bottom heat, and to be able to regulate the dryness or moisture 
of the top heat at will. A nine-inch wall would be substantial. We shall 
publish ‘‘ A Manual of Pine-culture,’’ in a short time. 

DELPHINIUM CHINENSE (P. P.).—‘‘ Will seedlings of the above (2 inches 
high, in second leaf, and transpianted this day, May 10th), bloom tbis year, 
that is in August next??? The plants will be hardly strong enough, but 
will bloom in autumn if well watered. 

Serrine A Bower (ZLskdale).—There is no definite rule for the depth of 
a boiler, but if you are safe from water in the stokehole, the boiler will act 
better if some 2 feet at least below the flow-pipe in the house. Much less 
will do if the water should trouble you. For a length of 50 feet the flow- 
pipe should rise to the extreme end from 6 inches to 1 foot, and have an 
air-pipe there. We have, however, had them on the level, and doing well, 
but we favour a slight rise. 

REGENERATION OF Society (G. Garibaldi).— Dividing our farms into 
four-acre allotments willnot regenerate society. Fergus O'Connor thought 
it would, but he would tell you he was mistaken if he could speak from his 


graye in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
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Frower-caepEN Prantine (NV. C., Nenagh).—In some small groups, if 
on grass, it often answers well to edge al! the beds with white, but in such 
a group as yours, containing some seventeen large beds, it would tend to 
promo:e a monotonous sameness; and though blue is not, as a rule, telling 
against grass, yet we would have that and other colours for edgings rather 
than have them all of one colour. If we edged at all we certainly would 
edge all tue groups. You seem to understand the matter so well that, 
instead of giving explicit directions, it will be more satisfactory to you to 
dwell on afew general points. Ist. Being on grass we approve of edging blue 
Lobelia in 1, 3, 13, 17, with Silver Queen Geranium; but Cerastium would 
have been better. becanse it could easily be kept lower than the Lobelia. 
Qnd. These four clumps indicate a system of opposite pairing, which is kept 
up in §, 10, aud 7, 11, and therefore we do not see the propriety of cross-. 
pairiog 4, 14, and 6,12. We would make the pairs opposite, as 12, 14, and 
4, 6, and continue it with 7, 11, 5, 13, &c. 3rd. We would not haye the four 
beds round the centre clumps all filled with yellow Calceolaria, as, with the 
exception of 12, 6, purple Verbena, there is no particular colour to contrast 
with them, and for Aurea floribunda blue is rather a better contrast. You 
have 1 and 3 blue and white, why not make 2 and 16 yellow and purple, 
ana then make 8, 10, yellow and blue? 4th. As 1, 2, 3, are the three beds 
next the house, one of two rules as to heights ought to be obseryed, Hither 
these three beds should, if anything, be lowest; aud if the beds are not 
level they should rise gradually, at least in the centre beds, to 16, 15, 17; or 
9 in the centre should be rather the highest, and the other beds fall to 
either end to 2and 16. More depends on the arrangement of heights than 
is generally imagined. As at presentproposed, your large centre bed 9 filled 
with Centaurea, &c., will be the lowest, and 13 and 5 will be much higher, 


leaving it, as it were, in the bottom ofa basin, whilst Stella im 13, will 
occupy the rim. That centre No. 9, with a dwarf Geranium along with 
Centaurea, will be your prettiest bed. Stella in No. 5 would be too high’ for 
it when seen from the walk at the house,—R. F. 


CROSS-BREEDING VERBENAS (C. F. B.).—To cross; the Verbena, the best 
plan is to slit the tube so as to allow the pollen to act onthe stigma, Prac- 
tically the simplest plan is to place the plants you wish to cross under glass, 
close together, and surrounded with netting. The wind and the bees will 
do what will give you some trouble and require some nicety to do more 
thoroughly. 


CHarcock, &c, (A. Billimore).—The seeds of Charlock buried deep in the 
soil will retain their vitality for many years, and will yegetate when brought 
to the surface. Oats if unbruised pass thvough horses uncigested, and vege-~ 
tate freely afterwards. ‘There is no such thing as spontaneous generation— 
it ds only a term for concealing ignorance of how an organised form is 
created, 

Praca Leaves Curtep (J. B. Bogd).—Yhe curling and blistering of the 
leaves of Peach trees on an open wall is,attributed to their exposure to great 
changes of temperature; such curling very rarely occurs under glass. 

Names or Fruir (R. G. W.).—We cannot identify the Apple you have 
sent. 

NaMEs OF Prants(Z. D, S.).—1, Pterls certica albo-lineata : 2, Onychinm 
lucidum ; 3, Cystopteris fragilis ; 4, Platyloma rotundifolium ; 5, Polypodium 
vulgare; 6, Hymenophyllum tumbridgense; 7, Not determinable; 8, Poly= 
stichum aculeatum lobatum; 9, Polystichum capense; 10, Lastrea dila- 
tata. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending May 20th. 


THERMOMETER. { 
BAROMETER, | = Rain 
Dare. | Air. | Earth. Wind. in GENERAL Remarks. 
ay T Sea inches, 
Max. Min. | Max. | Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2ft. deep. 
] ae te tasers | | Freres ane 
}Sun. 124] 29.896 29.851 53) 0 Essen W583 534 S.W. .02 |Overcast; very fine; tine; cool at night. 
Mon. 15 29.667 29.603 58 | 29 | «548 53h ‘Si .0L {Slight drizzle; densely clouded; very fine; slight frost at 
Tues. 16 99.704 | 29.697 64 | 39 544 534 s.W. 00 |Very fine; cloudy ; fine throughout. (night. 
Wed. 17 29.905 | 29,858 65 38 | 55 58h Ss. .02 Cloudy and fine; slight rain; overcast at night. 
Thurs.18 | 30.189 | 30.034 70 8L | 55 534 w. .00 |Very fine throughout; dry air; cool at night. 
Fri. 19! 30.397 30.290 | 71 8% ol. .56 54 Ww. .00 |Very fine throughout.. 
Sat. 20 30.286 30.16] 75 48! | 57 54h E. .00 |Very fine; hot and dry; air very dry; warm at night. 
Mean | 29.996 29.927 | 65.14 | 36.43 } 59.21 53.71 denaas 0.05 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


THE WOODBRIDGE POULTRY EXHIBITION, 


Tuar the show just concluded has been by far the most 
successful of any held by this Society admits of no question, 
for, independently of the decided superiority of the birds 
exhibited as a whole in classes, or individually, the entries 
themselves show an addition of fifty pens beyond the aggre- 
gate of last year. This favourable result is entirely attri- 
butable to the harmonious manner in which every member of 
the Woodbridge Committee personally interests himself in the 
success of the undertaking, even as though the results were 
altogether attributable to his individual exertions alone. By 
the kindness of Major Long the Abbey Grounds have been 
always placed at the service of the Society, and these grounds 
contain specimens of the horse-chestnut of a growth but 
rarely met with, one especially (now in full blossom) being 
folly 40 yards in diameter, and of equal height—a tree 
which appeared to excite the admiration of every visitor. 
To those sightseers, also, who last week paid Woodbridge a 
visit, a stroll to the Seckford Almshouses situate within a 
stone’s throw of the Poultry Show failed not to be most 
interesting, as being one of the most commodious and 
extensive range of buildings in the kingdom devoted to 
a charitable purpose. The whole have been erected without 
any restriction as to outlay, and the accommodation 
throughout admits not of improvement. ‘To the aged poor, 
perhaps, a greater boon could not have Ween afforded, for 
not only is a happy home in their declining years placed 
within reach, but a small and exceedingly well-fitted church 
is provided for their accommodation. It is replete with 
every convenience, and daily services are regularly con- 
ducted, the galleries only being open to the public generally. 
In walking, through the graveyard attached the ages of those 
interred spoke strongly that such a charity was no mean 
acquisition to any locality, and tended to longevity. The 
two eldest inscriptions were each ninety-one, the youngest 
sixty-two, whilst the ordinary age would be about eighty- 


four. An additional interest was given tothe scene by the | 


fact that several pairs of Nightingales build here annually, 


and by the kindness of our guide, we were introduced to 
a nest containing several young ones, to which the mother 
bird was so anxiously devoted that she actually continued her 
maternal duties (although three faces were gazing upon her 
for several minutes, within the distance of only a couple of 
feet), without the slightest emotion or concern whatever, nor 
did the male bird sing with less energy on account of our 
intrusion. It is evident that known security gives these birds 
such confidence, and thus adds a peculiar charm to the whole 
neighbourhood. Many of the plants are of exceeding 
beauty, and the grounds of the charity are particularly well 
kept. 

But to return to the show-field. The poultry were exhi- 
bited under two extensive tents, and the arrangement of the 
pens was very good. Game fowls headed the prize-schedule, 
Mr. Fletcher, of Stoneclough, near Manchester, taking both 
cups, the one with a splendid pen of Black Reds, the second 
cup with a pen of Red Piles. The competition was capital, 
and the difficulty of winning, of course, proportionate. 
Dorkings were generally good, but undoubtedly open to much 
improvement in respect to condition, The Cochins were one 
of the principal features of the show, and here Captain 
Heaton, of Manchester, took both the principal premiums 
with birds of great merit, a group of light Silver Cinnamons 
taking the cup, and his well-known Bufls the second place. 
Besides these, there were exhibited such White and Par- 
tridge-coloured Cochins as could easily have secured prizeg,, 
had classes been allotted@o them respectively. The Spanish 
class was a very good one, and the class for Dark Brahmas 
one of the best we have seen for years, The Light Brahma. 
class was not nearly so good. ‘I'he Hamburgh classes were 
not equal to those met with in the northern counties of 
England, but much better than those of the Woodbridge 
Show in previous years. The Extra Variety class was one of 
the best in the show, and embraced all the most popular and. 
unique breeds. Game Bantams mustered strongly and of 
good quality. 

The Aylesbury Ducks and Geese were unusually good, and 
but for the mishap of death to a Duck during transit, fon it 
had been evidently dead for hours, all the prizes would have 
gone to Mr. Powler, of Aylesbury. 

The “Emu fowls” in the selling class were a decided 
rarity, and drew much public attention. 
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The Turkeys weve superior specimens, and the Pigeons were| 
most deserving. 

The competition was throughout greatly in advance of | 
ast year, in fact, as may be seen by the appended prize-list, | 
exhibitors at Woodbridge sent birds from places as distant} 
as Manchester, Darlington and even Dublin. Withso much) 
public support, a couple of energetic bands, and weather) 
the most favourable that could be imagined, we cannot but 
congratulate the committee on the increasing success of 
their show, nor do we doubt but that a slightly improved’ 
(prize-schedule (as now contemplated) will bring still “more 
grist to the mill’’ on future occasions. 


Game (Black-breasted and other Reds).—Cup, J. Fletcher, Stoneclough. 
Second and Third, 8. Matthews, Stowmarket, Suffolk. Commended, Captain 
T. Wetherall, Loddington, Nortzamptonshire. 

Gane (White and Piles, Blacks and Brassy-winged).—Cup, J. Pletcher, 
Stoneclough. Second, Rev. F. Watson, Kelvedon. Third, J. J. Hazell, 
Great Bromley, Essex. Commended, 8. Matthews, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


Game (Duckwings and other Greys and Blues).—First and Third, S. 
Matthew, Stowmarket. Second, R. Goodwyn, Woodbridge. 

Dorxres (Coloured cr White).—First, J. Frost, Parham, Suffolk. Second» 
J.K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Third, H. Lingwood, Needham Market, Suffolk- 
Highly Commended’, W. Syson, Debach, Suffolk. 

Cocuin-Cuina (Any variety).—Cup and Second, Captain Heaton, Lower 
Broughton, Mauchester. Third, F. W. Rust, Hastings (Buff). Highly Com- 
mended, F. W. Zurhorst, Donnybrook, Dublin (White) ; H. Ling wood, Need- 
ham Market (Buff). Commended, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 

SpeanisH.— Cup, Captain Heaton, Lower Broughton, Manchester. Second, 
F. Crook, Forest Hill. Third, R. Wright, Holloway Road. Highly Com- 
mended, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Commended, Mrs. Pattisson, Maldon, 
Essex; J. H. Cuff, Cattle Market, London. 

Brasmua Poorna (Dark).—Cup, H. Lacey, Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire. 
Second, W. L. Barclay, Leyton, London. Highly Commended, J. Hinton, 
Hinton, near Bath; W. Hargreaves, Bacup, near Manchester. Commended, 
RW. Allen, Woodbridge; R. H. Boyle, Dublin; J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 

BeauMa Poorra (Light).—First, J. Pares, Chertsey. Second, F. Crook, 
Forest Hill. Highly Commended, J. Pares. Commended, W. Syson, 
Debach, Suffolk. 

Hamsvuren (Golden-spargled).—First, A. K. Wood, Kendal. 
Rey. T. L. Fellowes, Acle, Norfolk. 

Hawxzurenx (Golden-pencilled).—First, H. Crossley, Broomfield, Halifax. 
Second, W. B. Webb, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

Hamsurcn (Silver-spanglec).—First, Rey. T. L. Fellowes, Acle, Norfolk. 
aed W.L. Barclay, Leyton, London. Highly Commended, A. K. Wood, 

endal. 

Hawevres# (Silver-pencilied).—First, T. J. Saltmarsh, Chelmsford, Essex. 
Second, Rey. T. L. Feliowes. 

ANY VanieTy.—First, E. Pigeon, Lympstone (La Fiéche). Second, 
J. Pares, Chertsey. Third, J. R. Pease, Dartington (Silkies). Highly Com- 
mended, J. Hinton, Hinton, near Bath (Malays); F. Eddington, Leiston, 
Suffolk (Normandy) ; R. Tate, Leeds; J. R. Morley, Woodbridge (Pheasant 
Malays). Commended, E. Packard, Ipswich (Créve Cceur); J. Gilbert, 
Ipswich (Créve Cecur). 

Bantams (Game). — First, G. Manning, Springfield, Essex. Second, 
J. Wiggins, Stowmarket, Suffolk. Highly Commended, R. Goodwyn, Wood- 
bridge. Commended, G. Manning. 

Bantams (Any variety).—First, G. Manning, Springfield, Essex (Gold- 


Second, 


faced Sebright). Second, J. Cullingford, Woodbridge (Sebright). Com- 
mended, Miss M. Newson, Tunstall, Suffolk. 
SeL~inc Cxass.—First, J. Wright, Woodbridge (Emu). Second, E. 


Pettitt, Colchester (Game). Third, Rey. F. Watson, Kelvedon (Brown- 
breasted Red Game). Highly Commended, R. W. Allen, Woodbridge 
(@ame Bantams, Brown Red). Commended, S. Alexander, Woodbridge 
(White Dorking); G. Manning (Brown-breasted Red Game Bantams) ; 
W. G. Bannister, Woodbridge (Silver Polands). 

Game Cock.—Prize, E. Pettitt, Colchester. 
Stowmarket. 

Dorginc Cock.—Prize, W. G. Bannister, Woodbridge. Commended, 
J. Frost, Parham, Suffolk. 

Best Cock (Any variety).—Prize, J. Pares, Chertsey (Light Brahma). 
Commended, J. Wright, Woodbridge. 

Bantax Cock —Prize, G. Manning, Springfield, Essex (Black-breasted 
Red). Highly Commenced, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Commended, J. 
Frost, Parham, Suffolk. 

SWEEFSTAKES.—Game.—Prize and Extra Prize,S, Matthew. Dorking.— 
Prize, O. E. Cresswell. 

Ducss. — White Aylesbury.—First, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Second, 
J. F. Wigg, Woodbridge. Rouen.—First,J. K. Fowler. Second, J. F. 
Wigg. 

Grese.—First, J. K. Fowler. Second, W. L. Barclay (Toulouse). 

ToRsEYS.—First, F. R. Pease, Darlington. Second, J. K. Fowler. Extra, 
R. Garrett, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

Prezons (Any variety).—First and Second, E. E. M. Royds, Ashhy-de-la- 
Zouch (Carriers and Owls). Highly Commended, J. W. Pountney, 
Woodbridge (Carriers); Rev. F. Watson, Kelvedon (Blue Owls); E. E. M. 
Royds (Powters); R. Garrett, Saxmundham; E. Brown, Sheffield; H. 
Bunce, Brunswick Road, Walworth (Almona Tumblers). Commended, 
J. W. Pounimey (Powters). 

Exrra.—Highly Commended, J. Canham, Sutton, Suffolk (Himalayan 
Rabbits). 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Eden ‘Cottage, Sparkbrook, near 
Birmingham, officiated as the Arbitrator. 


Commended, S. Matthew, 


Hens Eatine Hees.—Hens may be cured of eating their 
eggs, by blowing out the contents of an egg, and filling it 
with mustard, made into a paste. Make a hole in each end 


and then blow the contents out, and when filled paste paper 
over the hole. One taste of the mustard effects a cure.— 
(Rural American.) 


QUADRUPEDAL CHICKENS. 


Iv may be interesting and amusing tothe readers of “ our 
Journal” to know that I possess a chicken, more than a 
week old, having four legs. It is in perfect health, eats and 
sleeps well, and can stand comfortably on two of its legs, 
but when it attempts to walk is apparently at a loss to find 
use for more than two legs, and the other two impeding its 
movements, the chick is quite a fixture. 

Although I have bred and been amongst fowls for several 
years I never saw asimilar freak of nature in poultry. It is 
a matter of great doubt whether a donble-yolked ege ever 
produces two chickens, or even one. I have tried several, 
but they always turned out addled at the expiration of the 
twenty-one days. Is it possible that the chicken im ques- 
tion is the produce of a double-yolked egg, placed in the nest 
unobserved when the hen was sat? 

I am told by a poultry-breeder of some years standing 
that he once had a chicken with two legs of its own and 
two duck’s legs, and a duck’s tail in addition. This enor- 
mity did not live long, probably from being unable to make 
up its mind as to whether it was a duckling or a chicken. 
My quadruped is doing well, and I hope to amuse the 
poultry-loving public by its production at one of our sum- 
mer shows.—CHANTICLEER. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 

So many inquiries reach me regarding the best mode of 
making artificial swarms, that it is pretty evident that the 
advantages of this process are beginning to be geprerally 
appreciated, and that bee-keepers are more and more un- 
willing to submit to the anxiety and uncertainty, to say 
nothing of that hope deferred which maketh the heart sick, 
so frequently attendant upon natural swarming. 

Those bee-keepers who have not advanced beyond the use 
of ordinary straw hives, or boxes destitute of either bars or 
frames, cannot do better than follow the instructions given 
by me in No. 161 of the new series of “‘ our Journal,” by the 
adoption of which artificial swarming may be effected with 
ease and certainty. It may, however, be remembered that 
“« Purniscus,’ in answer to whose inquiry these instructions 
were given, objected that the removed hive might suffer too 
great a shock from the desertion of the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of its adult population, and that my friend Mr. 8. 
Bevan Fox, whilst fully approving of the plan recommended 
by me, admitted that in the course of his practice instances 
of this character had occurred. I have, therefore, recently 
adopted the plan of confining the bees of the removed hive 
until after dark im the evening of the day on which the 
operation is effected, and find that this precaution effectually 
mitigates the evil complained of. As free ventilation during 
their imprisonment is absolutely essential, the best mode of 
confining the bees is by tying the hive up in a piece of 
cheese-cloth and suspending it in a cool dark cellar. As 
bees are extremely impatient of confinement at this season, 
itis best to place the hive in its new position and give them 
their liberty the same evening, merely deferring it until it 
is too dark for any to take wirg. 

Those more advanced apiarians who have adopted move- 
able-comb hives, and are desirous either oi propagating 
Ligurians or rapidly multiplying their stocks, will find it 
very advantageous to make use of what have been styled 
“nucleus boxes,” and start a number of “nuclei,” or small 
artificial swarms, in them. These nucleus boxes should be 
of such a size as to accommodate four combs on the bars or 
frames in ordinary use in the apiary, and should be fitted 
with floor and crown-boards. It will be found advisable to 
screw the latter to the box, whilst for the convenience of 
frequent examination the crown-boards may be loosely laid 
on without fastening of any kind. A “duchess” slate, 
12 inches by 24 inches, forms a cheap and effective protection 
from rain and sun, whilst its weight keeps the crown-board 
close and prevents its being readily dislodged by high winds. 

In order to stock a nucleus box a strong stock in a bar or 
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trame-hive sould be looked over until the queen be dis- 
covered on oneofthe combs. This being carefully set aside 
and remaining undisturbed, one of the other combs is 
selected containing brood in all stages from the egg to the 
sealed nymph, and this with the adhering bees must be 
placed in the nucleus box into which the bees from two 
other combs of the same hive should be brushed with a 
feather, and a spare comb having been placed on either 
side of the brood-comb the whole must be shut up, and 
(ventilation having been duly cared for), conveyed to a 
dark and cool place until after sunset, when it should be 
put in its place in the apiary, and the bees set at liberty. 

If the object be to Ligurianise an apiary the vacancy in 
the parent stock should be filled up with a brood-comb from 
a black colony, and if this can be done, the abstraction of 
bees will (as stated in reply to my esteemed correspondent 
“W. L.”), scarcely be missed, and may be repeated almost 
ad infinitum about every other day; but every comb of black 
brood should be marked with the day of the month on which 
it is inserted, and not employed for breeding Ligurian 
queens until say twelve days afterwards. If brood-combs 
are unattainable, or the object be not to multiply Ligurians, 
the place of the one abstracted should be occupied by an 
empty worker-comb, which will be rapidly filled with eggs ; 
but if no worker-comb be attainable the remaining combs 
must be brought together and the vacancy left on one side. 

Towards the afternoon of the day following, the newly- 
formed nucleus should he examined, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether it possesses sufficient bees to raise a queen 
and hatch the brood. At least both sides of the brood- 
comb should be well covered with bees, and if such is not 
the case, another comb must be lifted out of the parent 
hive, and the absence of the queen having been insured by 
first ascertaining her presence on a different comb, the ad- 
hering bees should be brushed into the nucleus. Most of 
the adult bees will speedily desert the new for their old 
habitation, but enough young ones that have never taken 
wing must perforce remain to constitute an important, and 
probably a sufficient, addition to the population of the juve- 
nile colony. Royal cells will soon be started, and on the 
ninth or tenth day all but two of these may be removed 
to assist in forming other nuclei, which will thereby gain a 
great advantage in point of time. They should be cut out 
with a triangular bit of comb attached (apex downwards), 
and inserted in a similarly-shaped hole cut in another brood- 
comb, whilst the greatest care should be taken to avoid 
bruising or chilling the royal embryos. 

Fourteen days from the formation of the nucleus is 
the average time occupied in rearing a queen, whose first 
business is to destroy such of her royal sisters as are yet 
in embryo, and fourteen days more generally elapse before 
she begins egg-laying. These periods vary, of course, with 
the state of the weather and other circumstances, and I 
haye even known a queen hatched so late as the twentieth 
day, but that which I have stated is the time usually occu- 
pied. If all go well, the population will by this time have 
considerably increased by the hatching out of all the brood, 
and as soon as eggs are laid another ripe brood-comb should 
be added. In a few days a fresh accession of numbers will 
take place from this source, when the colony may be shifted 
into a hive of the ordinary size, when by the judicious addition 
of another brood-comb or two and a few empty combs, aided 
by the breeding powers of the juvenile matron, it may be 
rapidly built up into a strong stock. 

By repeating this operation as often as the number of 
hives in the apiary will admit without unduly weakening 
the stocks themselves, and taking care at the same time to 
utilise all superfluous royal cells, a more rapid rate of in- 
crease may be. attained than by any other method known 
to—A DevonsHirne Bee-kKeEPeR. 


RESULTS OF STORIFYING. 

Your esteemed correspondent Mr. Bevan Fox seems to 
have misunderstood my communication in No. 200 of your 
Journal, detailing my apiarian proceedings last summer; as 
he appears to have the impression that the storified hives 
yielded an average of 35 lbs. each, and also furnished me 
with swarms. It will be seen, on reference to the article 
referred to, that out of six stocks kept through the winter 
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three were managed upon the storifying system, and three 
devoted to the formation of swarms. ‘Two of the storified 
hives sent out swarms, which were, however, promptly 
returned, and royal cells excised to prevent a second issue. 
These hives therefore were practically prevented from 
swarming. The third hive did not attempt to swarm. 

The three together yielded over 100 lbs. of very pure 
honey in supers, but the stock hives were left in a very im- 
poverished condition and required liberal feeding to enable 
them to stand the winter. 

All the prime swarms from the three hives devoted to 
swarming did very well, and from two of the stocks second 
swarms were also artificially raised. The prime swarms in 
every case sent out maiden swarms, which were returned 
after the royal cells had been excised. All the primeswarms 
and the parent hives were very heavy in the autumn, and 
required no feeding; although in the autumn 10 lbs. of fine 
honey was abstracted from one of the stocks, and nearly as 
much from one of the swarms. From another of the swarms 
I removed more than 10 lbs. of honey in the spring, still 
leaving the bees an ample supply for their own con- 
sumption. The swarms and stocks from which they issued 
(with one exception), proved much more populous in the 
spring than the stocks which had been storified,—J. E. B., 
Wolverhampton. 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


Tuar the public owe a debt of gratitude to the Rev. H. 
Moule cannot be disputed, and, therefore, it may seem un- 
gracious to say anything in disparagement of his patented 
earth closets; but having had one in use for some time, truth 
compels me to state, that although well supplied with earth, 
both fine and dry, the machinery has often refused to act. 
On one occasion a small piece of wood had got among the 
earth. On other occasions no cause was known. It appears 
to me that if the earth were simply poured out from a jug, 
and the closet constructed without any machinery whatever, 
the result would be more satisfactory, and the construction 
cheaper. My only regret is, that this suggestion may 
lessen the pecuniary advantages, which may fairly be con- 
sidered due to Mr. Moule for his valuable discovery.—G. S. 


Tur Bre As A Puysicran.—In Marktsteft, Lower Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, in the autumn of 1864, a bee is declared to 
have become an M.D.! Its owner, who was deaf, was stung 
by it in the eye-lid near the temple. He applied earth and 
water to the wound without effect, but at last fell sound 
asleep. When he awoke the church clock struck. | He 
listened with surprise and counted the stokes. All right! 
The clock struck, and the bee-sting had given him back his 
hearing, which he had lost two years previously from the 
effects of a severe cold.—(Regensburg Gazette.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Fowts DisorperEp (An Amateur).—Loss of appetite and dark combs 
are not sufficient particulars to enable us to recommend a remedy, for they 
may be caused by over-feeding, or organic disease. GQlye each a table- 
spoonful of castor oil, abundance of green food, and no hard corn, They 
are probably too fat. 

Appress (John Cowburn).—If you enclose to us a letter, in a stamped 
envelope, we will direct and forward it to ‘‘A Renfrewshire Bee-keeper.’”” 

Four Broov (W. 7. Lanarkshire).—The pieve of comb appears to be 
infected with virulent foul brood. If the stock be populous, the mode of 
cure recommended by Mr. Woodbury, in No. 123 of our New Series, might 
be tried, If weak we should kill the bees, and make the most we could of 
the contents of the hive, keeping the whole out of the reach of othor bees. 

Dronk KinLine (A Lady Bee-keeper).—The recent unfavourable weather 
is the cause of the premature expulsion of drones in one of your hives. 

Pracina A NaruRAL Swarm IN A STEWARTON-HivE (/7.).—A natural 
swarm may be hived at once in the stock-box. The intervention of a 
common hive is only necessary in the case of a forced swarm, and that 
merely because it is more convenient to drive bees from an ordinary hive 
into one of the same form, rather than into an octagonal box. 

Ean.y Exeu.sion or Drones (A. S. A., Stamford).—The untimely de- 
struction of drones and drone-brood is owing to unfavourable weather, and 
Indicates that all preparations for swarming are abandoned for the present. 
The return of fine weather may induce the bees to renew these preparations, 
but the probability is, that the issue of a swarm will be much delayed, if 
not altogether prevented, by the check which hus been given to the pro- 
sperity of the colony. ; 

SmaLL Duones (JM. 8., Brizton).—Some of the bees accompanying your 
letter are ordinary workers, whil-t others resemble small drones bred in 
worker cells, but they reached us in too mutilated a condition to admit of a 
positive decision. ‘Ihe recent unfavourable weather is the cause of drones 
being expelled from the non-supered straw-hive. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Paya Dey, Average Temperature |R4imin) gin | sun | Moon | Moon |Moon's| Clock | pa 
aa I | y of 
ey aa MAY 30—JUNE 5, 1865, near London. as aes Rises. Sets Rises. Sets. Age. es | Year, 
1 1 
Day. | Night. | Mean. | Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| mh. m. 8 
30 Tu Toadgrass flowers. 68.0 | 45,2 56.6 16 52 af3 Qafs | 48 9) 49 11 6 2 45 130 
31 Ww Figwort flowers. 69.1 45.1 57.1 14 Ht 8) 3 8 | 51 10! morn. 7 2 36 151 
1 Ta Bogbean flowers. 68,2 44.1 56.1 13 5k 3/5 8] 56 11/13 O »)) 2 28; 152 
2 F Elder flowers. 68.4 45.0 56.7 16 50 3 (REDE ORY 0) 9 2 18 , 153 
8 8 Kye Grass flowers. 69.0 | 44.4 56.7 17 49 3 iB 38 2/658 0 10 Ze 9 15k 
4 Sun Wuit Sunpay. 69.1 44.8 57.0 14 48 3 SE MS BT Pah 1L 1 59 155 
6 | M | Wuir Monpay, 70.6 | ATOM \WHDS:87. ||| ay22e |P47. 9 Sully 9 SiS, 940) 4500 1h le 1 49) 156 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of 
The greatest heat was 85° on the 8rd, 1846; and the lowest cold, 32°, on the 3lst, 1857. 


temperature 45.1°, 
0.91 inch. 


the week is 6S.9°, and its night 
The greatest fall of rain was 


PROPAGATION OF THE FIG. 


IG trees 
raised from 
seed, and 
propagated 
Se by grafting. 
budding, layering, suckers, 
cuttings, and eyes. From 
seed there is a faint chance of 
new sorts, but the fruit, from 
its very nature, seems to be 
scarcely susceptible of improve- 
ment by cross-breeding. The 
seed should be taken from the 
pulp when the fruit is fully ripe, 
washed, dried, put away in 
pest until spring, when it may 
e sown in sandy loam, just 
covering the seeds, and plung- 
ing in a hotbed of 75°. When 
the seedlings are sufliciently 
large to handle pot-off singly 
in 32-sized pots, and keep them 
in a vinery until autumn, shift- 
ing them, however, into 24-sized 
pots in June, and keeping them 
well watered during the sum- 
mer. In future seasons they 
should be kept pot-bound, and 
closely stopped to five joints, or 
if there be room on the garden 
walls they may be planted on 
the south aspects only, and they 
will grow like Willows. Itis a 
pity to take up much space with 
them, for they will not produce fruit in less than three 
years if grown in pots in a vinery; aad I never could 
induce them to ripen fruit on walls in less than six, 
though very closely stopped and root-pruned. The 
readiest way of inducing them to fruit is to insert eyes, 
as in budding Roses, in an old tree on the trellis at the 
back of a vinery, in the July of the same season as that 
in which they are raised. In this way they will occa- 
sionally fruit in the second year, but more generally in 
the third. Cuttings may likewise be taken and grafted 
on an old plant just when it begins to grow, the scions 
being dormant or their vegetation not so forward as 
that of the stock. Where there is no old plant on which 
to graft or bud, I have worked on year-old trees from 
eyes, discarding the seedlings when the grafts or buds 
had taken. It is astonishing what an influence the stock 
has on the graft or bud, either soon arriving at a fruiting 
state. I have raised Figs from seed, but have only had 
two worth their room, and one I have discarded, haying 
another which I consider an acquisition, it being a White 
Ischia in part and in part a Brown Turkey. One remove 
further and it will be a White Ischia with the charac- 
No. 218.—Vou. VIII., New SERIES. 


are | 


teristics of the Brown Turkey. Beyond the desirability 
of obtaining new kinds there is no advantage in raising 
from seed. 

By grafting and budding, an old-established tree may 
be given a new head in a short time. Tongue-grafting 
is the best mode when the shoots ot the stock are little 
thicker than the graft; cleft and crown-grafting are 
better when the branches of the stock are thick. Beyond 
changing an undesirable for a better variety without 
losing time there is no advantage in grafting and budding, 
for every shoot will make a cutting, and every bud a 
plant; half a dozen plants may be obtained from buds 
to one from grafting, and instead of one plant from a 
cutting half a dozen may be had from eyes. 

Fig trees may also be raised from suckers, but these 
are not so good as layers, for suckers receive a great 
check when detached, and are apt to throw up suckers 
atter they become plants. They should be taken off in 
autumn with roots attached, and either potted or planted 
at once in the places where they are to remain, or plantee 
a foot apart by a south wall to gain strength, cutting 
them down to three eyes in the spring if they are to be 
trained to a wall or trellis, and not stopping them if 
standards are desired. 

For layering select the shortest-jointed wood; avoid 
that which is long-jointed. The operation is best done 
in pots, bending the shoot over the pot, pegging it down 
in the centre, and fastening the point of the shoot to an 
upright stake. An incision is not necessary, though one 
may be made at the upper side of the shoot, and imme- 
diately below a joint. With a knife remove all the 
eyes that would be buried in the soil, and rub out all 
others up to 9 inches or 1 foot for dwarf standards, 
stopping or pinching out the leader three joints above 
the disbudded part, leaving five, however, if the wood 7s 
short-jointed. If the plant is intended for a trellis or 
wall, leave three joints or cut down to that, and if for a 
standard of any height, disbud to the required height, 
not stopping the leader until from three to five jomts 
above the required height. In pegging the shoot down 
into the soil be careful not to break it, and the same 
careful attention is needed in tying the shoot upright. 
If the weather is dry and the operation performed out of 
doors, water copiously. The soil should, of course. be 
kept moist under glass. If layerimg is done in spring 
the layers will be well rooted by autumn, and should 
then be detached, potted if intended to be grown in that 
way, and wintered in a cool house or shed ; or if required 
for planting against walls or trellises this may be done 
at once. 

Cuttings a foot long, taken off with a little heel pf the 
old wood, may be potted singly in 32-sized pots wath the 
heel close on the drainage, and then headed dowa so as 
to leave but one or two joints above the soil, picking out 
the eyes at the base of the cutting so far as it is inserted 
in the soil. Such cuttings placed in a hotbed and duly 
watered will grow, and when rooted may be removed to 
avinery. The best time to put them in is spring, just 
| before they begin to grow, though they may be taken at 
No. 870.—VoL. XXXIII., Op Sznras, 
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any time after the leaves fall, and be kept with the ends in 
soil until wanted for grafts, cuttings, or eyes. The plants 
from cuttings may be planted out of doors in July, previously 
hardening them off a little; or they may be planted under 
glass or kept in pots, shifting them in July into 24's, and 
again, when the leaves change, into eight-inch pots for finit- 
ing another season in pots in unheated houses, or for forcing. 

The best system of propagation is by eyes. These are 
made in precisely the same manuer as Vine eyes, and are 
insertel upright in 48-sized pots in sandy loam, and with 
the upper end of the eye buried half an inch in the soil. 
They should be placed with the eye in the same position as 
when it was attached to the plant. If laid flat the shoot 
will not come erect from the eye, but take-an oblique direc- 
tion, and an undesirable twist or turn is thus given, if a 
straight stem is wished. If the pots are watered and placed 
in a mild bottom heat of from 75° to 85°, a top heat of 60° 
or 65° from fire heat, and the soil kept moist,the shoots will 
soon appear and roots will quickly form. Keep the soil 
moist, and besides maintaining a moist atmosphere sprinkle 
them overhead twice daily, morning and evening. When the 
plants are well rooted remove them to a vinery or any house 
with a little artificial heat, which is necessary to obtain 
plants quickly of a size for bearing, but any house will do, 
though the plants will not be so soon fit for producing fruit, 
and they should have the warmest part of cool houses. ‘They 
may also be planted out against south walls in June after 
hardening them. 


If dwarf trees are wanted, with the finger and thumb | 


pinch out the point immediately above the fifth leaf, and 
side shoots will be emitted ; disbud to three on the upper- 
most, leaving one on each side and a leader. When these 
have made five leaves pinch out the ends, and we have 
three shoots on each, all the rest being rubbed off, and 
we have the foundation of a tree to be trained fan-fashion. 
Tf a tree ona stem 9 inches or 1 foot high is the object in 


view leave the leader alone and disbud all shoots that | 


come along the stem, and if a standard with a longer stem 


be desired disbud all the side shoots up to the required | 


height, and pinch ont the leader three joints above the part 


disbudded. If fruit show rub it off at once, and when the 


shoots come, whether it be the same year as the plant is 
propagated or afterwards, and they have a tendency to 
grow erect, tie them down to make horizontal growth and 
a good-shaped head, stopping them at the fifth leaf. Disbud 


the shoots where they come too close together, stopping | 


them again when they have made five joints or leaves, but 
do not stop the midsummer shoots, and only the first shoots 
should be stopped. 

In the above manner dwarf and standard Fig trees for 
walls and trellises can be had in a short time for growing in 
cool houses (those not artificially heated), for walls, and for 
forcing, and a few hints on their culture will shortly be 
given.—G. ABBEY. 


NAMING RHODODENDRONS. 

Vanrous articles have appeared in this Journal as to the 
soil and cniture desirable for the Rhododeudron, but 
I have for a long time expected to see in your columns 
some remarks on another part of the suhject—the nomen- 
clature of a plant that has risen, and justly so, into such 
high repute. The Rose has long and properly been styled 
the Queen of Flowers, the Rhododendron is with as much 
justice entitled to be styled the King of Flowering Shrubs. 
The increase of new varieties is now very considerable, from 
the number of persons who have turned their attention to the 
subject of hybridising, and the facility with which seedlings 
are raised. We have yearly accessions of new sorts to the 
numbers already under cultivation, and should matters go 
on as at present, in regard to nomenclature, we must 
shortly get into great confusion unless the names of the 
raisers be given with the adopted name of the variety. 

What has led me to notice this is that I nave had expe- 
rience of what is hereatated. I cultivate upwards of 200 choice 
named varieties, and in making my collection I purchased 
from a respectable nurseryman a plant of Prince Albert, and 
a duplicate of what should have been the same from another 
equally respectable party, but they are totally different 


sorts. From another vendor I obtained a plant of Leviathan ; 
this I expected to be a fine white, tinged rose, but it turns 
out to be a plain red. In both cases I complained, but ‘by 
both parties whom I blamed for sending me what was not 
the variety wanted, I was told there were two varieties of 
that name, and I believe both the sellers might be perfectly 
honest. As an instance, three or four years ago I exhibited 
at the Roxburghshire Society’s Show, in April, a seeding 
which had a first-class certificate and was that day named 
Mirabilis. In May succeeding one of the Bagshot nursery- 
men, I think it was Mr. Standish, exhibited a seedling at 
one of the London shows, and named it Mirabilis. This I 
only knew by reading the report of the show. I did not, of 
course, alter the name I had given, but added Deansi to it, 
which would prevent any one purchasing from thinking he 
was having what was not the variety intended in both cases. 
What I should think is now absolutely necessary is, that 
all new sorts should have tie raiser’s name succeeding the 
name of the variety, as in the case of Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
Carnations, &e. Nurserymen in printing their catalogues 
| should aim a‘ this, and give the raiser’s name or the person 
| sending the varieties out, so far as known, but I have seen 
| no attempt at this, except in one instance, that of Mz. Veitch, 
| of Chelsea, in advertising the seedlings raised by his late 
| father. 

T raise thousands of hybrids and have a few good varieties 
amongst them, but I should feel annoyed at sending them out 
with names which, unknown to me, were adopted by others. 
Give the raiser’s name, and then the public know what they 
buy, and raisers are free of all blame for what they sell, if 
these suggestions are acted on. It is only what the public 
are entitled to.—W. Drans, Jedburgh, N.B. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In accordance with the Minnte of Council of the 16th 
May, 1865, the Fruit and Floral Committees met the Council 
on Monday, May 22nd, when the following resolutions were 
unanimously carried—viz., 

Proposed by Dr. Hogg, seconded by Mr. Moore, and 
unanimously carried : 

“That in future, for the year 1866, Special and Great 
Shows, at present held on Saturdays, shall be held on some 
other day of the week.” 

Proposed by Mr. Lee, seconded by Mr. Wm. Paul, and 
unanimously carried : : 

“That this Meeting recommend that the Fruit and Floral 
Committees on Tuesdays, should meet at 11 o’clock, and 
the plants be removed not earlier than 5 o'clock P.m., and 
that exhibitors are earnestly requested to send all objects 
for exhibition before half-past 10 o’clock, A.m.” 


VINE CULTURE—STOPPING THE SHOOTS. 


{ wave a Vine spur-pruned showing fruit on nearly every 
shoot. Should these shoots be stopped, leaving one joint 
between the bunch and where nipped off? and when the 
laterals break at the bottom of the leafstalks after the above 
stopping, should they be taken clean off, or should I allow 
one joint, a leaf, &c., to remain? If the Vine is very vigor- 
ous, and say four years old, and bears on every shoot, will it 
be likely, when cut back on the spur-pruning system next 
season, to produce fruit again on each shoot ?—A. B, 


[As the question you have asked is one of great importance 
to many amateurs just at this time, I shall enter more fully 
into details than I otherwise would have done. In doing so 
I shall describe the operation of stopping or pinching the 
Vine, and add wu few instructions for its management after- 
wards, in a plain and intelligible manner, so that those not 
acquainted with the management of the Vine may be able 
to cultivate it successfully with pleasure and profit. 

In the first place, I shall suppose your Vines to have 
arrived at that stage of growth when they would require 
stopping. The proper time to do this is when the shoot 
hag made three joints above the bunch, then pinch out the 
upperniost joint, leaving two joints between the top of the 
shoot and the bunch. ‘The reason of my advocating lea’ 
the shoot till it has made three joints above the fruit j 
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is, because the young leaf on the second joint is very fre- 
quently injured if the point of the shoot is pinched out as 
goon as the second joint is made; but if left a few hours 
longer the point of the shoot can be pinched out without 
doing any injury to the leaf on the second joint. The two 
first leaves that are formed abore the fruit joimb must not 
on any pretence whatever sufler any injury by mutilation 
or otherwise, as they are the main lungs through which the 
Vine receives its atmospheric food, which is immediately 
conveyed to the bunch. In a few days after the first stop- 
ping, the shoots will throw out laterals or side shoots, these 
should be stopped at the first joint. By this time the 
Grapes, if all go on well, will be in flower. If the weather 
is favourable give all the air you can to disperse the pollen. 
If it is too cold to give air you must create a current arti- 
ficially ; the best mode of doing this is to use a thin piece of 
board about 2 feet long, and a foot or 18 inches wide, and 
by waving this to and fro the pollen is easily scattered 
about. In giving air always avoid direct currents, unless 
the air outside is very mild, and the wind not too high. 
Always open your front and back lights alternately. If they 
are opened opposite each other a sharp current of air passes 
through the house, which often rusts the young Grapes, and 
gives them a severe check, from which they do not soon 
recover ; in fact, this often disfigures them for the season. 

Thinning the Fruit—This is a delicate operation, and 
should be performed with great care. In the first place see 
that your scissors are sharp at the point. Secondly. Be 
careful not to rub the berries with the scissors, the points of 
which should not be wider apart than is necessary for taking 
hold of the fruit-stalk. Commence the operation of thinning 
as soon as the fruit is fairly set; the berries that ought to 
be cut out are every day impoverishing those that should 
remain. In thinning the bunch endeavour to carry in your 
mind’s eye the size the berries will be when ripe, and thin 
accordingly. Leave the berries all over the bunch regularly 
distributed, so that the bunch when ripe will be filled out, 
having no open spaces, but every berry in its proper place. 
With a little practice and proper attention this may be done 
at the first thinning; in fact, there ought to be but one 
thinning. After the operation of thinning is finished, and 
the young Grapes are about the size of Peas, all the lateral 
shoots that are made above and below the fruit joint should 
be pinched out, so that the whole force of the Vine may be 
directed towards the fruit. The Vines should not be 
syringed after the bunches are formed. Proper directions 
for this will be given in some future paper on pruning and 
starting the Vine into growth. The syringe must only be 
used for sprinkling the floors and stems. After the Vine 
has set its fruit, the next operation will be 

Shouldering the Bunches.—This is done by fastening small 
strips of matting to the shoulders of the bunches, and draw- 
ing them slightly away from the main part of the bunch, 
and fastening the other end of the strip of matting to the 
trellis or any convenient spur of the Vine, this allows the 
air to circulate freely through the bunch, and if this opera- 
tion is performed judiciously, the shape of the bunch will 
be improved, it also acts as a support, especially when the 
bunch is large. From the time of thinning the Grapes till 
they begin to form their stones or seeds, the temperature of 
the house should never be lower than 60° by night, and 
from 70° to 75° by day. If the temperature rise to 80° or 
90° with the sun, it will do no harm, providing there be 
plenty of air on at the time. Shut the house up about 2 or 
3 P.M., in-bright weather, earlier if it is dulland cold. Pay 
great attention to giving air, and shutting it off; for in- 
stance, if the sky become cloudy suddenly, partly shut up 
the house, and if the sun come out again soon afterwards 
open the lights as soon as possible. Fine Grapes cannot 
be grown unless proper attention is paid to this particular 
and most essential part of the work connected with Grape- 
growing.—J. WILLS. | 

(To be continued.) 


VEGETABLE VARIATIONS. 


«1. G. H.” sent you, a short time since, an extract from 
the “Naturalist,” on a “curious effect of grafting,’ which 
has since been illustrated by “H.S.’? A very curious ease 
in point came under my notice last summer. 


J 


In the garden of a friend in the neighbourhood of Bath; 
are two Laburnum trees, the pink variety, with short full 
racemes, In both of these trees were sundry branches of 
pure yellow blossoms, and all over the trees were bunches 
of blossom containing one long yellow raceme in the midst 
of short pink racemes, and vice versi. 

But the strangest fact remains. High wp amongst the 
branches were tufts of quite a different Broom-like plant 
with pink blossoms. They were too high for me to ascertain 
the genus and species to which they belonged, but they ap- 
peared of a more prickly character than any Broom with 
which I am acquainted. 

The trees were old ones, and my friends were unable to 
throw any light on the manner in which they had been 
grafted or budded, it having been done by a former in- 
habitant; but for the ten years they resided in the house 
he characteristics of these trees have been constant.— 

BLA. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S SHOW. 
May 240m. 


Tue first great Show was held on Wednesday last, and 
well did it sustain the high reputation which the Regent’s 
Park Exhibitions have long maintained for that freshness 
and brilliancy which nowhere else exist in an equal degree. 
Indeed, it may safely be said that for extent and general 
effect it has never been surpassed by any show at the same 
season. Not only were the stove and greenhouse plants 
most worthily represented, but there were gorgeous Orchids, 
gigantic Azaleas, Roses such as have been rarely equalled, 
and wonderful Pelargoniums, whilst the lofty Palm and the 
lowly Fern helped to swell the train. 

Stove AND GREENHOUSE Prants.—Many good collections 
were shown, but the plants were nearly of the same kinds 
as those which have appeared at our exhibitions for the last 
three or four years, and this constant repetition becomes 
wearisome. It is high time that other species should be 
added to the somewhat limited list of those at present 
grown for exhibition purposes. In collections of sixteen 
Mr. Peed again showed his fine Allamanda grandiflora, a 
large Hrica depressa, a fine bushy plant of Lxora Griffithi, a 
fine Chorozema, and two good Pimeleas. From Mr. White- 
bread came Allamandas, Aphelexes, Azaleas, Heaths, the 
showy scarlet Clerodendron splendens, Rondeletia speciosa, 
and a good Stephanotis; and from Messrs. Lee a fine Acro- 
phyllum venosum, a large bushy Hrica depressa, Ixora coc- 
cinea, a fine Stephanotis, and Aphelexis macrantha pur- 
purea, very bright in colour. Myr. Baxendine sent a Hoya 
Paxtoni, a pretty plant, but from the drooping habit of the 
flowers it does not show to advantage unless the pot be 
tilted. Clerddendron Thomsone and Rhyncospermum jas-. 
minoides were also shown in the same collection; but of the: 
former by far the finest specimen in the show was that from, 
Mr. Fraser, though it was not fully out, being in this re- 
spect surpassed by one from Mr. A. Ingram, in which the 
scarlet corolla formed a beautiful contrast with the snowy 
white calyx. A magnificent plant of Prostanthera lasianthos, 
measuring some 5 feet high by as much in diameter, was 
also shown by Mr. Fraser, as well as good plants of Ade- 
nandra fragrans and Hrica Bergiana. A fine bushy Rbyn-- 
cospermum was also shown by Mr. Ingram, and in other 
collections we remarked several good Aphelexes, Allaman- 
das, Heaths, Combretum purpureum, and Chorozemas. In 
mixed collections of flowering and ornamental-foliaged plants 
Messrs. Lee again exhibited their fine Alocasia metallica, a 
noble plant of Cibotium princeps, Theophrasta imperialis, 
and Cordyline indivisa, very fine, and the variegated Ana- 
nassa sativa which, bearing a fair-sized Pine Apple with 
a variegated crown and several offsets frem the base of the 
fruit, had a remarkable appearance; Myr. Williams’s collec- 
tion comprised Azaleas, Heaths, Crotons, Colocasia albo- 
violacea, the stalks of the broad foliage having a violet 
tinge with yellowish variegation; the pretty purple and 
white Statice profusa, and a beautiful plant of Gleichenia 
semivestita, Brom Messrs. A. Henderson came a fine plant 
of Medinilla magnifica, a basket of the showy red and black 
Clianthus Dampieri, Vincas, a large Caladium, and fine- 
plants of Crotons, Rhopala De Jonghi, and Alocasia ma- 
crorhiza variegata, the leaves largely splashed with white. 
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Prizes.—For sixteen: first, Mr. Peed, gardener to Mrs. 
Wredwell, Norwood; second, Mr. Whitebread, gardener to 
H. Collyer, Esq., Dartford; third, Mr. Kaile, gardener to 
Earl Lovelace. For ten (nurserymen): first, Messrs. Lee; 
second, Mr. Fraser; third, My. Rhodes; fourth, Mr. Baxen- 
dine. For ten (amateurs): first, Mv. Chilman, gardener to Mrs. 
Smith, Epsom ; second, My. Page, gardener to W, Leaf, Esq., 
Streatham; third, Mr. A. Ingram, gardener to J. J. Blandy, 
Wsq., Reading; fourth, Mr. Carson, gardener to W. R. G. 
Farmer, Esq., Cheam; fifth, Mr. G. Wheeler, gardener to 
Sir F. Goldsmidt, Bart., Regent’s Park. or six: first, Mr. 
Kemp, gardener to Earl Perey, Albury Park; second, Mr. 
J. Wheeler, gardener to J. Phillpot, Esq., Stamford Hill; 
third, Mx. C. Smith, gardener to A. Anderson, Esq., Lower 
Norwood; fourth, Mr. Young, gardener to H. Stone, Esq., 
Leigh Park. For fifteen fine-foliaged and flowering plants: 
first, Messrs. Lee; second, My. Williams. 

Orcuips constituted one of the grand features of the 
Show, a magnificent bank of these flowers filling nearly the 
whole of one side of the great tent. It would be almost an 
endless task to enumerate the species of which the nume- 
rous collections were composed. Foremost among the col- 
lections of twenty were Mr. Baker and Mr. Bullen. The 
former had good Phalenopses, including Schilleriana with 
eighteen fine flowers, Saccolabiums retusum and curvifolium, 
the latter with ten spikes; apan of Cypripedium barbatum 


superbum some 3 feet across, C. villosum with half a dozen | 


blooms, fine Vandas, Trichopilia crispa very fine, Lelia 
purpurata, Cattleya Mossix, Dendrobium nobile and Lind- 
leyanum, and Sobralia macrantha splendens. Mr. Bullen 
kad a splendid Dendrobium densiflorum upwards of 3 feet 
across, bearing numerous beautiful spikes of its orange 


bloom, by far the finest specimen in the Show; Cypripedium | A 
) Among them was a plant of Alba rosea with beautiful white 


Hookerw, C. barbatum superbum with some forty blooms, 
Saccolabinm guttatum with eight spikes, Vandas, Calanthe 
veratrifolia, Cattleyas, &e. Mr. Page sent, among others, 
Cypripedium Stonei, the well-known Dendrobium nobile, 


and the large white-and-orange-flowered D. formosum gi- | 


ganteum. In the other classes Mr. Penny sent Trichopilia 
erispa very fine, Cypripedium caudatum with three flowers, 
the charming Odontoglossum phalenopsis, and good Sacco- 
labiums; and from other exhibitors came Cattleya Ack- 
landiw, Chysis Limminghi, Cyrtopodium punctatum, good 
Dendrobiums, Oncidinms, and Saccolabiums, Cattleya 
Mossiz, from Mr. Wilson, with large flowers, very fine in 
eolour; and the new Phalwnopsis Liiddemanniana from My. 
Wilson and Mr. Robson—that of the latter with four good- 
sized blooms. 

Prizes.—For twenty: first, Mr. Baker, gardener to A. Bas- 
sett, Esq., Stamford Hill; second, Mr. Bullen, gardener to 
A. Turner, Esq., Leicester; third, Mr. Page; fourth, Mr. 
Peed. For twelve: first, Mr. Penny, gardener to H. Gibbs, 
Bsq., Regent’s Park; second, Mr. Wilson, gardener to 
W. Marshall, Esq.; third, Mr. Young, Leigh Park; fourth, 
Mr. A. Ingram. For six (nurserymen): first, Messrs. Jack- 
son, Kingston. For six (amateurs): first, Mr. Wiggins, 
gardener to W. Beck, Wsq., Isleworth; second, Mr. Wheeler. 
gardener to J. Phillpot, Esq.; third, Mr. Chilman; fourth, 
Mr. Robson, gardener to G. Cooper, Esq. 

Hearus.—Among these were nice specimens of the showy 
scarlet Westphalingia, ventricosa magnifica and ventricosa 
coccinea minor, elegans, tortulflora, tricolor flammea, 
Albertus, buff, Sindryana, denticulata moschata, remark- 
able for the flowers coming mostly in fours united at the 
base, Victoria, eximia superba, the pretty blush white per- 
spicua nana, and many others. 

Prizes.—¥or ten : first, Mr. Rhodes; second, Messrs. Jack- 
son; third, Mr. Baxendine. For eight: first, Mr. Peed; 
second, Mr. Page. Wor six: first, Mv. Chilman; second, Mr. 
Wheeler, gardener to J. Phillpot, Wsq.; third, Mr. C. Smith, 
Norwood, and Mr. A. Ingram; Extra, Mr. Wheeler, gar- 
dener to Sir F’. Goldsmidt, Bart., and Messrs. F'. & A. Smith. 

AZALEAS were not so closely trained in as last year, when 
they had too much the appearance of monster crinolines, 
and the flowers being relieved by a little foliage, and not too 
much, the effect was altogether more pleasing. Mr. Veitch’s 
magnificent plants put all other competitors in the shade in 
the class for eight. They were from 6 to 7 feet high, some 
were 7 feet in diameter at the base, and the whole were pro- 
fusely set with bloom. The kinds were Gledstanesi, Cri- 


terion, Rosea superba, Trotteriana, Chelsoni, very fine, 
Variegata, Mrs. Fry, and Extrani. In the class for six Mr. 
Turner was first with plants which, though not on the whole 
so large as those of Mr. Veitch, were nevertheless extra- 
ordinary specimens of cultivation. They were Barclayana, 
Coronata, Arborea purpurea, Gem, Illustris Nova, and 
Juliana. Good collections were also shown by Mr. Eraser, 
Messrs. Lane, and others. Among the new kinds those 
which were finest were Louise von Baden, large pure white 
and apparently free-flowering, President, rosy salmon, large, 
and very fine in form and substance, Kinghorni, rosy lilac, 
also of fine form and great substance, and Mars, orange 
red. The above were shown by Mr. Turner. 

Prizes. — For eight (nurserymen): first, Mx. Veitch; 
second, Mr. Fraser; third, Mr. Rhodes. For eight (Ama- 
teurs): first, My, Carson; second, Mr. J. Wheeler; third, 
Mr. Page; fourth, Mr. Whitebread. For six (nurserymen) : 
first, My. Turner; second, Mr. Veitch ; third, Messrs. Lane ; 
fourth Mr. Fraser and Mr. Williams. Tor six (amateurs): 
first, Mr. Penny; second, Mr. Todman; third, Mr. A. 
Ingram; fourth, Mr. Kaile; fifth, Mr. Chilman. Prizes 
were also awarded to Mr. Turner for his new Azaieas, and 
to Messrs. Lane for their collection. 

Roses were shown in splendid condition, especially Messrs. 
Lane’s and Mr. W. Paul's, those from the former were 
very full of bloom and the flowers distributed all round the 
plant. Madame Villermoz, Paul Perras, and Souvenir d’un 
Ami were very fine, and among the others we remarked 
Niphetos, Chénédolé, Victor Verdier, and Charles Lawson. 
In Mr. W. Paul’s collection, Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame 
Villermoz, and Senateur Vaisse were also remarkably fine. 
Good collections also came from Messrs. Paul & Son and 
My. Turner, those of the latter being in eight-inch pots. 


blooms 5 inches across; and President, likewise fine. Nume- 


| rous boxes of cut blooms were shown by Mr. W. Paul, 


| Fraser. 


Messrs. Panl & Son, and Messrs. Lane. 

Prizes.—For ten: first, Messrs. Lane; second, Mr. W. 
Paul; third, Messrs. Paul & Son ; fourth, Mr. Francis. For 
six: first, Mr. Terry. 

Prtarconrums from Mr. Bailey of Shardeloes threw all 
others, fine though these were, into the shade. They were 
marvellous examples of what can be effected by skilful cul- 
tivation, being from 4 to 5 feet across, and a mass of bloom. 
The judges considered that the first prize was not a suffi- 
cient reward for such superior cultivation, and gave a 
medium gold medal of the value of £10. ‘The finest were 
Spotted Gem, Lord Clyde, Sanspareil, Etma, and Lady Can- 
ning, the others being Guillaume Seyeryns, Rose Celeste, 
Ariel, The Belle, and Sir Colin Campbell. In the nursery- 
men’s class for twelve Mr. Turner had finely-bloomed plants 
of Lady Canning, Guillaume Severyns, Fairest of the Faiz, 
Desdemona, Lord Clyde, Prince of Prussia, Garibaldi, Rem- 
brandt, Pizarro, Fair Rosamond, and Butterfly. In Wancies 
he was first with Lady Craven, Hilen Beck, Undine, Mo- 


| destum, Delicatum, and Roi des Fantaisies. Very good plants 


also came from Messrs. Fraser, Bailey, and Wiggins. Some 
seedlings were also shown, the best of which were Charles 
Yurner, from Mr. Hoylo, noticed last week, Lady of Quality, 
also from the same raiser, a crimson with a white eye and 
dark top; Elegans, from Mr. Nye, a pretty crimson with 


| @ conspicuous white eye; and Clytie, a light pink and rose 


Fancy from My. Turney, to all of which first-class certificates 
were awarded. 

Prizes. —For twelve: first, Mv. Tuer; second, Mr. 
For ten: first, Mr. Bailey; second, Mr, Wiggins. 
Wor six, Fancies (nurserymen): first, Mr, Turner; second, 
Mr. Fraser. For four (amateurs): first, My, Bailey ; second, 
Mr. Weir. 

New Puanrs, &c.—Among the novelties from Mr. Veitch 
were Maranta Veitchii, with beautifully marked foliage, 
Bertolonia pubescens, also with very ornamental foliage, 
Dieffenbachia grandis, the leafstalks marked with dark 
green, Retinospora obtuss nana aurea and Anthurium cor- 
difolinm, which have been noticed on previous occasions, and 
Peperomia maculosa, for all of which first-class. certificates 
were awarded ; and second-class ones for the following—viz., 
Peperomia acuminata, the leaves deep green with a silvery 
stripe up the middle, a new Peruvian Adiantum, Schizma- 
toglottis ap.,and Odontoglossum cordatum, which have been 
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noticed in previous reports. Among other plants from the 
same firm were Leptopteris superba, one of the most beau- 
tiful of Ferns, with dense translucid and extremely graceful 
fronds, a fine pan of Anthurium Scherzerianum, remarkable 
for its curiously-formed spathe and spadix and brilliant 
colour, and Dieffenbachia Baraquiniana, having the foot- 
stalks and midribs of the leaves ivory white. Messrs. Ivery 
again exhibited the new Ferns, shown at the Crystal 
Palace. First-class certificates were given to all but Sco- 
lopendrium fissum-latum, which had a second-class, a similar 
award being made for Asplenium adiantum-nigrum microdon. 
Mx. Bull likewise exhibited new plants, a most extensive 
collection, but most of them have been seen before at Floral 
Committee meetings from time to time. First-class certifi- 
cates were given for Ficus Porteana, the variegated Au- 
brietia purpurea, Spherogyne cinnamomea, the beautiful 
Bertolonia margaritacea, Athyrium f. f. Vernonie, Retino- 


.Spora leptoclada, the new red-bracted Bougainvillea, Cu- 


pania undulata, Asplenium myriophyllum, Maranta Van den 
Heckei, and Calonyction sanguineum, for several of the new 
Aueubas, and for Woodsia polystichoides Veitchii. Besides 
these he sent several plants, such as Amorphophallus ze- 
brinus, the variegated Sedum azoides and Privet, «ce. 
Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, exhibited Columnea erythropa 
with scarlet flowers 3 inches long, and a variety of Cleroden- 
dron Thomsonx with larger flowers; and Mr. Thompson, 
Ipswich, Aquilegia ecernlea, all of which had certificates of 
the first class. 

Among miscellaneous objects were a group of hardy Ferns 
from Messrs. Ivery, Palms from Mr. Bull, Calceolarias of a 
good strain both in large and small pots from Mr. James of 
Isleworth, Pansies, and a wreath of Bougainvillea from Mr. 
HPleming of Cliveden, covered with its beautiful rosy bracts, 
the peculiarity of which was that it had been grown without 
bottom heat. The Castle Kennedy Fig was exhibited by 
Mr. Vowler, the gardener at that place ; two dishes of Straw- 
berries by Mr. Carmichael, gardener to H.R.H. the Prince 
ef Wales at Sandringham; and a basket of excellent Grana- 
dillas by Messrs. Mart, of Oxford Street. 

The American plants of Mr. John Waterer added an 
additional attraction to the Show, and in a few days the 
Rhododendron valley will present a gorgeous spectacle. ‘As 
it was, it constituted a show of itself, and one of no small 
merit. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Frtorat Decoration Fitr, May 24. 


THE array of titled dames and other notabilities, the fact 
of its being the Queen’s birthday, and the amount of prizes 
offered, were all insuificient to produce anything but a most 
wretched display; and sorely did I grudge the two hours 
that it took me to reach Kensington from the Regent's 
Park, make my notes, and return. My owninclination would 
lead me to say nothing about it, for folls will hardly credit 
what a miserable failure it was. The Show, if such it can 
be called, was held in a corner of one arcade, which was 
more than enough to receive all the subjects for competition. 
There were decorations for churches, a few bouquets, a few 
wreaths, and some flower-stands for tables of artificial and 
natural flowers. With regard to the first of these, I must 
own I do not see why the Royal Horticultural Society is to 
assume that all its members approve of the system of church 
decorations. There are many persons who think that this 
wants checking rather than encouraging, and it seems to he 
not quite correct to throw the influence of a large Society 
into one side of the question. However, let that pass, for I 
do not think the decorations exhibited would be likely to 
induce any one to wander in that direction. There was a 
motto, “Alleluia! The Lord is risen! Alleluia!” formed 
of yellow Everlastings on a brown ground, which obtained 
the first prize for Miss Sutherland; a cross with Lilies of 
the Valley, and a motto entwined round it; then there was 
another cross formed of Narcissus with green background. 
A third prize was awarded to a double triangle, an ornament 
intended for Trinity Sunday ; one was decorated with Corn- 
flowers, the second with red Pelargoniums. Such were the 
church decorations. Then Mr.Lucking exhibited some pretty 
bouquets, nearly equal to what one may see in Covent 
Garden any day. They were, of course, pretty; and the 


bridal one, formed mainly of Orange flowers, double Pri« 
mulas, Lilies of the Valley interspersed with Maiden-hair, 
was doubly good. There were two or three wreaths with 
the motto, “God Save the Queen,” the taste of which was 
not, I hope, a test of the loyalty of the makers, for they 
were very confused and ugly. A group of rice-paper flowers 
arranged in one of Miss March’s stands for the dinner-table, 
exhibited by Miss Austin, Hector Villa, Wilmot Road, Dal- 
ston, was very pretity indeed, but did not come within the 
terms of the Exhibition. There was another stand of a 
similar character formed of natural flowers, but not by any 
means remarkable. There was also a contrivance for light- 
ing a dining-room, of which I can only say it reminded me 
forcibly of the system of lighting which I remember when a 
boy some of us adopted in a magniiicent display of private 
theatricals, which we held in the coach-loft to the admiring 
gaze of a dozen of our schoolfellows. We cannot find fault 
with the Society for endeavouring to create a better taste 
in these matters; but I think all will feel that after the 
failures of last year and this, it will be better to try some 
other plan of ‘‘ evolving it out of the depth of our xsthetic 
consciousness.” —D., Deal. 


Mussrs. WATERER & Goprrey’s AMERICAN SHOW is now 
in full perfection, and the immense tent in which it is held, 
covering an area of 350 feet long by 150 feet wide, and con- 
taining several hundreds of Rhododendrons and Azaleas, 
presents a glorious spectacle, for though many of the plants 
suffered considerably from the severe frost of the 30th of 
April, they are nevertheless in excellent bloom. In the 
centre, which is sunk considerably below the sides, is a 
gravelled walk at least 30 feet wide, with several circular 
and oblong beds containing specimen plants, and on each 
side of this central walk are banks of Rhododendrons edged 
with turf; then walks, 8 feet wide and other beds on a 
higher level, and finally a walk surrounding and overlooking 
the whole, with Conifers intermixed with Rhododendrons 
next the walls of the tent. The following are the best of 
the different colours:—Purple: Nero, Currieanum, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Sir Isaac Newton. Crimson: Atrosanguineum, 
Blandyanum, Brayanum, Mys. W. Bovill, Archimedes, 
Charles Bayley, and Vandyke. Rose: Sir Charles Napier, 
Roseum pictum, Hlfrida, Giganteum, Titian. Crimson- 
edged: Alarm, Bylsianum, and Concessum. Lilac: Ever- 
estianum and Fastuosum flore pleno. White: Mrs. John 
Clutton, very fine and of beautiful form; and Purity, 
which, though not equal to the former, is cheaper. Of 
new kinds, Stella is a pale rose with a dark blotch in the 
upper petal, and a great improvement on Lady Wleanor 
Catheart, having larger flowers; Lady Clermont is a fine 
salmon with dark spots; and Charles Dickens and H. H. 
Hunnewell. are beautiful additions to the bright crimson 
class, the latter in particular having a very large truss. 
Alexander Dancer, with large rosy crimson flowers with a 
slight magenta tinge, is also a fine variety. 


FLOWER SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALACH, 
Frortsts’ Fnowers. 


THE excision of cut flowers from the schedule, a step taken 
in order to enable the Company to throw more weight into 
the more showy and important classes, had the effect of 
considerably diminishing the number of florists’ flowers at 
the Great Show; for with the exception of a box of Roses, 
two of Pansies and Tulips, respectively from Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Downie, Laird, & Laing, and Mr. Ayres and Mr. 
Turner, there were none to be seen in a cut state. The 
value of the two former collections, beautiful as they were, 
was considerably diminished by their not having any names 
attached. I have never seen cleaner or more beautiful 
Tulips than were in the stand of Mr. Turner, their shape, 
texture, and size being all that could be desired. The 
Pansies were also exceedingly clean and well grown; but 
there was nothing very striking amongst the Roses, a few 
blooms of Teas being, however, as they always are, pleasing. 

In Pelargoniums in eight-inch pots the two principal ex- 
hibitors were Mr. Fraser, of Lee Bridge, and Mr. Charles 
Turner, of Slough, who were placed first and second. Those 
sent in by amateurs were very inferior; so much so that in 
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one class the second and third prizes, and in another the 
first and second, were withheld from want of merit. Mr. 
Fraser's twelve Pelargoniums in eight-inch pots comprised 
Rose Celestial, Etna, Fairest of the Fair, Leviathan, Sylph, 
Roseum, Lurline, Osiris, Sir Colin Campbell, Lilacina. Mr. 
Turner’s contained Lilacina, Lady Canning, Leviathan, Des- 
demona, Fairest of the Fair, Candidate, Guillaume Severyns. 
Rose Celestial, Bertie, Ariel, Royal Albert, and Celeste. 
These were all fine specimens of cultivation, but there was 
a freshness about Mr. Fraser's which placed him in the 
position that he occupied. In Fancies the run was very 
close; and although Mr. Fraser’s did win, it was only by a 
neck, the overbloomed state of Roi des Fantaisies in Mr. 
Turner's lot being the point, I fancy, that told against 
him. I wonder that this variety is grown for exhibition, 
for notwithstanding the brilliancy of its colours, it is so 
flimsy that it can never be depended upon, and is so soon 
shattered by a journey. Mz. Fraser's six were Queen of the 
Valley, Roi des Fantaisies, Delicatum, Celestial, Arabella 
Goddard, and Cloth of Silver. Mx. Turner’s were Lady 
Craven, Evening Star, Roi des Fantuisies, Celestial, Ellen 
Beck, and Delicatum. Both collections were models of fine 
growth, and it would be difficult to imagine how they could 
be surpassed. Of seedling Pelargoniums there were not 
many exhibited, but one or two were of great excellence. 
Charles Turner (Hoyle), is a fine, beautifully shaped, orange 
szarlet flower, and must in the eye of the raiser be considered 
first-rate, or he would never have named it after Mr. Turner. 
It was awarded a first-class certificate, as was Marion, a 
large soft rose with clear white throat. Hlegans, a fine, 
clear, painted flower, received a second-class certificate. 

Roses in pots were exhibited in fine condition, and de- 
servedly attracted great attention. The first prize for twelve 
in 13-inch pots was awarded to a very fine collection from 
Mr, Wm. Paul, containing Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, very fine; 
Louise Odier, good; Baronne Prevost, poor; Madame Vil- 
lermoz, very fine; Souvenir d’un Ami, a splendid plant; 
Senateur Vaisse, good; Paul Perras, Comtesse de Barban- 
tanne, Madame de St. Joseph, very fine; and Catherine 
Guillot, beantiful. Messrs. Paul& Son and Messrs. Lane were 
placed equal second, one collection being not quite out, and 
the other a little overblown. The former contained Madame 
Julie Daran, excellent; Jules Margottin, Comte Boubart, 
Niphetos, Charles Lawson, excellent; Paul Ricaut, Coupe 
@Hébé, Souvenir d'un Ami, and Madame de St. Joseph, 
very fine. Messrs, Lane’s were—Catherine Guillot, Souvenir 
dun Ami, Anna de Diesbhach, Coupe d’Hébé, Victor Verdier, 
Gloire de Dijon, Charles Lawsen, Moiret, Paul Perras, and 
Souvenir de la Reine de l’Angleterre. The collections of 
twelve Roses in eight-inch pots were greatly admired, and 
deservedly so, for they were admirably grown, and are of a 
size more pleasing to the general run of fanciers than the 
larger plants. Mr. Turner was placed first with a beautiful 
set, in good condition, clean and fresh. They were Madame 
Villermoz, Catherine Guillot, Senateur Vaisse, Celine Io- 
restier, Victor Verdier, Charles Lawson, Le Rhone, a splen- 
did flower, Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir d’un Ami, Baronne 
Adolphe de Rothschild, and Juno. Messrs. Paul & Son were 
second, and had Maréchal Vaillant, good, John Hopper, 
Victor Verdier, Madame Rivers, Senateur Vaisse, Charles 
Lawson, President, Catherine Guillot, &e. 

A more successful exhibition was never held at the Crystal 
Palace, and, as usual, the greatest courtesy and attention 
was shown to all engaged init. ‘The crowds of people that 
thronged the parts where the Roses, Geraniums, &c., were 
staged showed how popular these flowers are; and one 
could not help feeling how well deserved were the encomiums 
which were passed, not only on the plants, but upon the 
Company, who so liberally and promptly fell into the wishes 
of the exhibitors, and on Mr. Wilkinson, who with so much 
urbanity and attention carried out the arrangements for the 
Show.—D., Deal. 


MR. SALTER’S PYRETHRUMS. 
Versaittes Nursery, Hamsersmirn, 


No time should be lost by all admirers of hardy her- 
baceons plants, in visiting Mr. Salter’s garden. The mag- 
nificent collection of both single and double Pyrethrums 


is now in perfection. It would be difficult to do justice to 
their beauty by any attempt at description, they must be 
seen to be appreciated, and no one will feel disappointed 
who will take the trouble to inspect them. The vivid colours 
of rosy red and carmine are very attractive, both in the 
single and double varieties. As a decorative border plant, we 
have nothing at this time of the year to equal them; used 
as border plants in front of a shrubbery they will be very 
effective. Ina short time the herbaceous Ponies will be 
in perfection. These exquisite hardy plants are but little 
known, or they would be highly appreciated. Those who 
are beginning to tire (if not already weary) of beds of 
yellow and scarlet, would do well to inspect Mr. Salter’s 
general and extensive collection of hardy herbaceous plants. 
‘The collection of Zonale Pelargoniums in this establishment 
is very first rate. There are several seedlings of 1864, which 
will take a prominent position in this deservedly popular 
class of flowers; but if for no other purpose let no lover of ° 
useful decorative hardy plants lose any time in paying his 
or her respects to the Pyrethrums.—X. 


THE BEARING-POINTS OF PEACH AND 
NECTARINE TREES. 


Ir is generally supposed that when standard Peach and 
Nectarine trees are planted in the border under glass the 
fruit will be borne chiefly by that part of the tree nearest to 
the glass, but after many years’ experience I have proved 
the reverse to be rather the case. I have eight of these trees 
planted out, and I think there is even more fruit where the 
branches commence from the stock than in any other part 
of the tree, and all the trees are loaded with fruit, with the 
exception of two, which I had ordered to be dug up, as they 
are of a sort which does not answer under glass. For the 
same reason the shoots grow out immediately above the 
stock where the graft is, so that the trees can always be 
kept in shape. Some of these stocks are now 10 inches 
round, and I haveone Nectarine of which the branches extend 
10 feet in diameter. It is quite loaded with fruit, some of 
which last year sold in Covent Garden at 18s. the dozen.— 
Constant READER. 


REPORT ON THE BEDDING PELARGONIUMS 
GROWN AT CHISWICK, 1864. 


By Tuomas Moony, F.L.S., SecReTARY TO THE FroraL COMMITTEE. 

Tur most approved sorts are indicated throughout by 
three asterisks (* * *), and the next grade by two (**). The 
varieties which are not distinguished by any mark are to be 
regarded either as unnecessary, from their similarity or in- 
feriority to other kinds, or from their absolute worthlessness. 


SERIES I.—PLAIN-LEAVED VARIETIES. 
1. FLOWERS SCARLET. 

Achilles ** (Presented by My. Bull).—Vigorous habit ; 
flowers large and of fine shape, in fair-sized trusses, scarlet, 
lighter and brighter than Punch. This was formerly called 
Vivid, but the name has been since altered to avoid con- 
fusion, there being already a fine scarlet variety bearing this 
latter name. 

Brilliancy (Bull).—Vigorous habit; flowers in immense 
trusses, large, and of a bright scarlet, but not distinct enough 
from Punch, F 

Doris (Bull).—Vigorous habit ; flowers large, light scarlet. 
Too thin as a pot plant. 

Eleanor ** * (Bull).—Dwarf, free habit; flowers large, 
scarlet, of good quality. As a pot-plant, under glass it 
proved also dwarfish and free, with bright scarlet flowers 
in large trusses, for which it was adjudged three marks. — 

Pavoy (Bull).—Vigorous habit; large scarlet flowers in 
large trusses, but not considered superior to Punch. f 

Faust*** (Bull).—Vigorous habit; flowers very bright 
scarlet, large, and of first-rate shape, borne in large trusses. 
It proved also a very showy plant when grown under glass, 
producing immense heads of flower. 

Garibaldi (Downie & Co.).—Vigorous habit; flowers scarlet, 
of good quality ; much in the style of Punch, and too much 
like it to be also required. A 
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Harkaway (Taylor).—Dwarf habit ; leaves smooth; flowers 
orange scarlet, of loose shape. 

Lady Cowper (Francis).— Dwarf and compact; flowers 
light scarlet, white in the eye. Too near to Waltham Pet. 

Lady Rokeby*** (Bull).— Moderately vigorous habit; 
flowers light scarlet, in fair trusses. This proved good as a 
pot plant, but not so good as a bedder. 

Le Zouave (Van Houtte).—Vigorous habit; flowers large, 
very bright scarlet, but not sufficiently numerous in the 
truss. 

Little David.(Low & Co.).—Very similar to Little Major, 
and, like it, suitable for small beds, or for edgings. 

Litile Major *** (Turner),—Dwarf habit; flowers light 
searlet, This variety maintained its previous character as 
a good dwarf bedder. 

Major Domo (Bull),—Moderately vigorous; flowers light 
scarlet. A fine bold plant for pot culture. 

Mars (Turner).—Dwarf, moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
distinctly lobed ; flowers of good form, very bright orange 
scarlet. 

Palastro (Salter).—Dwarfish habit; leaves lobed; flowers 
dull orange scarlet. 

Punch * ** (Fraser, Turner).—Vigorous habit; flowers 
large in bold ample trusses, bright scarlet, and very showy. 
The best of the large-crowing plain-leaved scarlets in the 
whole collection. 

Red Dragon (W. Paul).—Vigorous habit; leaves faintly 
green-zoned; flowers very rich deep scarlet in compact 
trusses, and of good form. The deepest coloured scarlet in 
the whole collection. 

Rigby’s Queen (Fraser).—Vigorous habit; leaves hairy; 
flowers large, loose, light scarlet. Not adapted for beds. 

Royal Dwarf (Turner).—Moderately dwarf habit ; flowers 
scarlet, free, but not equal to Trentham Scarlet. : 

Royalty (Bull).—Vigorous habit; bright scarlet flowers. 

Royalty (Williams).—Moderately vigorous; flowers bright 
scarlet. 

Stella (Dixon).—Dwarf habit; flowers of a deep rich 
scarlet, as in Red Dragon, but not effective. 

Trentham Scarlet *** (Fraser) —Moderately dwarf ; flowers 
bright scarlet, in good trusses, free. One of the best of the 
dwarfer-growing scarlets for bedding purposes. 

Waltham Pet * ** (W. Paul).—Very dwarf compact habit ; 
flowers light scarlet, of good shape, with a small white eye. 
A good dwarf bedder. 


2. FLOWERS CERISE OR ROSY SCARLET. 

Beauté de Meldoise (Fraser).—Very similar to Lady Middle- 
ton, and too near to be required. 

Lady Middleton *** (Taylor). — Moderately vigorous; 
flowers in large trusses, of good size and form, bright cerise. 
Also called Trentham Rose and Shrubland Rose. 

Lord John Russell (Rollisson).—Dwarf habit ; flowers deep 
rosy scarlet ; distinct in colour. 

Viceroy (Bull).—Vigorous habit; flowers large, rosy 
scarlet. 

Visitor * * (Bull). — Moderately vigorous; flowers rosy 
scarlet, of fine shape and of large size. It was of indifferent 
quality as grown in pots. 


3. FLOWERS ROSE PINE. 

Christine * * * (Kinghorn).—Moderately vigorous habit; 
flowers rose pink, freely produced, and of good form. Both 
this and Rose Queen hold their place in the first rank of 
bedding varieties. 

Primer (Bull).—Moderately vigorous habit ; flowers bright 
rosy pink with white base. 

Roseum Compactum (Salter).—Moderately vigorous habit; 
flowers in compact trusses, small, rose throughout. 

Rose Queen * ** (Kinghorn).—Moderately vigorous habit ; 
flowers rose pink, with the base of the upper petals paler, 
freely produced, and of good form. 


SERIES IL—ZONATE VARIETIES. 
1, FLOWERS SCARLET. 
Admiration (Williams).—Moderately vigorous ; leaves dark 
zoned; flowers bright scarlet. 
Adonis * * * (Hally).—Dwarf, free bold habit; leaves with 
adark submarginal zone; flowers large, well formed, in fair 
trusses, light scarlet, with a white eye. 


dark zoned; flowers small, well formed, light scarlet, in 
abundant conipact trusses; free and showy. 

Amiral Protet*** (Van Ioutte).—Moderately vigorous 
in habit; leaves with an indistinct zone; flowers large, 
deep scarlet, of fine shape, and produced in bold effective 
trusses. It proved a very showy pot plant, under which 
circumstances only it was grown, and it is to this condition 
that the marks of merit are intended to apply. 

Attraction*** (Turner).— Moderately vigorous; leaves 
with an indistinct green zone; flowers abundant, bright 
scarlet, in fine trusses, of good form and moderate size. 
Also called Scarlet Perfection, Sutton’s Perfection, Old Per- 
fection, Boule de Feu, and Montfordi. 

Baron Ricasoli (HE. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately 
vigorous habit; leaves with sharply defined dark zone; 
flowers in fair-sized trusses, dull crimson scarlet. 

Beauty (Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with broad 
dark zone; flowers large, scarlet, 

Cheshire Hero ** (Wills).— Moderately vigorous habit; 
leaves with an indistinct zone; flowers soft, light scarlet, 
with a cerise tint, free. 

Climaa (Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with an in- 
distinct zone ; flowers bright scarlet. Indifferent under glass. 

Clipper *** (Bull).— Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with broad dark zone; flowers bright scarlet, large and of 
fine shape, produced in good trusses. Equally good as a 
pot plant under glass. 

Comet (J. F. Chater).—Dwarfish habit; leaves with dark 
centre or zone; flowers scarlet. 

Commissioner ** (Bull).—Vigorous habit; leaves with 
broad dull-coloured zone; flowers in compact trusses, well 
formed, of a bright orange scarlet ; a fine variety. 

Cornelius Hegel (H. G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarf habit; 
very broadly dark-zoned leaves; flowers light scarlet. 

Cottage Maid ** (Scott).—Vigorous habit; leaves dark 
zoned ; flowers abundant, in compact trusses, light scarlet, 
small and well formed. A free showy sort; the same as New 
Globe, or too closely resembling it.? 

Editor (Bull).—Vigorous habit ; indistinctly zonate leaves ; 
large bright scarlet flowers. 

Emperor of the French ** (Turner).—Vigorous dwarfish 
habit; leaves large, very distinctly zoned in a vandyked 
pattern ; flowers large, in bold trusses, light scarlet. 

Etendard (Salter).—Dwarfish free habit; leaves with an 
indistinct and unequal broad zone; flowers deep scarlet. 

Firefly (G. Smith)—Dwarf habit; leaves dark zoned ; 
flowers abundant, bright scarlet. + 

Foxrhunter (J. F. Chater).—A small weak plant; leaves 
marked with a narrow dark zone; flowers scarlet. 

Gaiety (Hally).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves darkly 
zoned; flowers light, bright scarlet, with a pale eye. 

Garibaldi * * * (W. North).—Very dwarf close habit; leaves 
small, flat, with a broadish well-defined dark zone near the 
edge; flowers bright scarlet, of good shape, in compact 
trusses. A beautiful plant for small beds or margins. 

Harry Hieover ** (EH. G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarf habit ; 
darkly-zoned leaves ; loose orange scarlet flowers. It was 
considered rather desirable as a dwarf variety for edging 
flower-beds. 

Hibberd’s Pet (Carter & Co.).—Of moderately vigorous 
habit; leaves dark zoned; flowers light scarlet but not 
effective, the trusses being small and the flowers loose. It 
was also of indifferent quality under glass. 

Ialliput (Turner).—Dwarf; leaves darkly zoned; flowers 
scarlet, in small trusses. 

Lucien Tisserand * * (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately 
vigorous habit; leaves marked with a dull broad zone; 
flowers showy, large, bright scarlet with a light eye. 

Lucius (Bull),—Vigorous habit ; dark-zoned leaves ; scarlet 
flowers. 

Martin Gireau *** (Rollisson).—Vigorous habit; leaves 
with broad dull zone; flowers large, in fine trusses, of good 
form, light scarlet. 

Meteor (J. F. Chater).—Moderately vigorous ; leaves dark 
zoned; flowers scarlet. 

Neatness (F, & A, Smith).—Dwarfish vigorous habit ; leaves 
with dark vandyked zone; flowers of good form, large, 
scarlet, in small trusses, 

Persian * * (Bull).—Vigorous habit ; very dark broad zone; 


Agatha (Rollisson).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves | flowers fine, large, and well formed, of a soft carmine scarlet. 
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Petit Mont Rouge (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarf habit ; 
leaves with a dark zone; flowers very bright scarlet. 

Philomelle Leseine (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Leaves 
marked with a dull zone; flowers light scarlet. 

Princess of Prussia ** (Rev. J. Dix). — Vigorous habit ; 
leaves with an indistinct zone; flowers small, salmony 
scarlet, in large close trusses. A good pot plant, but not 
very well developed in this instance. 

Queen Mab (Hally).—Dwarf habit; leaves dark zoned ; 
flowers orange scarlet. 

Really Good (Bull).—Vigorous ; dark-zoned leaves ; flowers 
light scarlet, of fine shape. 

Red Jacket (Veitch, Turner).—Vigorous habit; leaves broad 
with narrow dark vandyked zone; flowers light scarlet. 
Similar to Emperor of the French, but inferior to it. 

Red Riding Hood * * (Hally).—Dwarf habit; leaves dark 
zoned; fiowers very bright scarlet, of fine form. 

Reidii (Fraser).—Dwarf vigorous habit ; leaves dark zoned; 


— 


flowers deep scarlet with white eye, in small trusses. 


Rev. Joshua Div** (the Society).—Moderately vigorous 
compact habit; leaves marked with a dull zone; flowers 
above medium size, of good shape, in compact trusses, and 
of a very bright scarlet. A seedling raised at Chiswick, and 
both distinct and good. 

Senator (Williams).—Vigorous habit; leaves with very 
dark centre or broad zone; flowers scarlet. 

Victor Emmanuel *** (Clarke).—Vigorous habit; leaves 
with broad dull zone; flowers large, in bold trusses, and of 
fine quality, very similar to those of Punch. One of the best 
of the zonate scarlets. 

Vivid * * * (G. Smith).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with broad dull zone; flowers of fine form, in bold trusses, 
of a bright scarlet. A very fine sort, one of the best as to 
the shape of the flowers, and equally good as a pot plant. 

Volcano * * * (Wills).—Moderately vigorous habit ; leaves 
with indistinct green zone; flowers light orange scarlet, 
large, in bold trusses, and freely developed.—(Proceedings of 


‘the Royal Horticultwral Society.) 
(To be continued.) 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER.—No. 10. 
FORMS OF TREES FOR LONG PRUNING. 


On the question of form there is not so much real diffe- | 


perience. Thus the student will discover that the chief 


rence of opinion as exists as to the most advantageous way | aim and object steadily adhered to, has generally been to 
of managing the shoots. It is true we can find, especially | divide, as near to the base of the tree as possible, the main 
in the French works, a great variety of shapes indicated as | current of the ascending sap into two well-balanced portions. 
suitable according to circumstances, but many of them are Wherever this leading principle lias been departed from, it 
too fantastic to be of any practical use. Examining them | will be seen that the object then in view was to cover a 
is not, however, without profit, for we may generally | somewhat lofty wall in the quickest manner, without at the 
trace in them some leading principle based on reliable ex- | same time sacrificing the claims of the lower branches to be 
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Fic, 9.—The Montreuil Fun, 


properly constituted. For this purpose a main central stem 
has been provided, much less lateral expansion has been 
allowed, whilst the lowest branches have sometimes been 
turned upwards at their extremities to favour their develop- | 
ment, for that development is always endangered under this 
form. It is evident that walls of 9 or 10 feet in height, | 
which are by no means the worst suited for many localities, | 
require a shape combining great power of lateral, expansion, 
without sacrificing the harmonious proportions of the whole 
tree. To accomplish this there is certainly no form which 
equals the espalier carré, of which, as the name indicates, 
the equareness constitutes the chief advantage. 

This form has, therefore, been selected as a model for 
walls of about 9 or 10 feet in height, where a large tree of 
any favourite variety was desired. At the same time it | 
cannot be too often repeated that modern gardeners prefer 
smaller-sized trees and more innumber. In this way asuc- | 
cession of crops is best secured, and a greater variety oh 
fruits may be cultivated. 


For walls of about 12 feet in height the old Montreuil fan 
is extremely well adapted. It is a symmetrical shape, easy 


| to establish, and durable. In both of theso old and wéll- 


known forms it will be seen that the sap has been directed 
into two main channels from the commencement of the for- 
mation of the trees. ‘These channels remain 1o the last as 
the main arteries of the whole system. ‘Their position at 
the most favourable angle, and their early formation cause, 


| as Lepére truly remarks, the sap to acquire “the habit of 


using them in preference,” while their larger proportions 
secure a more abundant flow. Kept carefully balanced, by 
the usual means, during the first five or six years, they con- 
tinue as the guiding principles of either wing. Their im- 
portance and use are aptly explained by their French name, 
“mother branches,” and in each of these forms they are 
marked 1, in our engravings. 

The espalier carré and Montreuil fan are neither of them 
difficult to acquire. ‘Their harmonious proportions are far 
more pleasing, even when without foliage, than the ordinary 
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irregular fan shapes. It is surprising that these irregular 
shapes should still be recommended in works on this subject. 
The reason given is that the vicissitudes of the English 
climate require irregular forms, as being those most easily 
remedied when injured. But it would seldom happen that 
either of the leading branches in the espalier carré could 
be irretrievably injured, while in the case of the Montreuil 
fan, it would suffice to lower the branch immediately above 
the injured portion into the blank space, allowing a new 
shoot to grow from its upper side to fill up its old place. 
For these and other reasons these two forms are here 
selected as models for long pruning. Other forms will 
occur when close pruning is treated of. Those with a main 
central stem from which lateral branches are developed 
yearly, are of obvious formation. In them the lowest 
branches should be carefully established from the first, as 
these generally languish in the course of time. 


THE OLD MONTREUIL FAN. 

In the first year the leading branch (marked 1) of either 
wing is developed, and carefully balanced by the usual means 
(described in No. 7, Section 2). Both of these leading 
branches are shortened to about 12 inches at the first winter 
pruning, and during the course of the second season of 


growth the secondary branch (marked 2) of either wing is | 


developed. At the winter pruning the leaders (1) are 


shortened in again, but considerably less (unless bare), | 


while the secondaries (2) are encouraged to extend more 
freely. During the third season of growth another secondary 
(marked 3), and a tertiary (marked 7) in either wing, are 
simultaneously produced. The winter shortening of all 
these branches is now stillless. During the fourth year all 
these existing branches are simply maintained in equili- 
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brium, in order to remedy any defects before proceeding 
further. In the meantime the shoots on all these branches 
have been carefully stopped, so as to equalise still more the 
tree, and to make them fruitful. A little frnit has by this 
time been taken, but not much. Another object is to allow 
the tree to gather strength, and to habituate the sap to 
these channels before proceeding to form the upper portions, 
which, being more vertical, are more liable to become too 
strong. 

In the ensuing, or fifth season, the two secondaries (4 and 
5), of either wing are now developed simultaneously. During 
the sixth year the whole form is maintained in equilibrium, 
and the tree has now become productive and vigorous, 
while the branches require much less shortening. In the 
| seventh season, the tertiary (6), of either wing is developed, 
| which completes this beautiful and simple form. s; After 
this nothing is needed but to keep the shoots close and 
| healthy. The weak points are at the angles of insertion of 
| the secondaries, where the shoots are more apt to be crowded 
than in the espalier carré; but this is a defect inevitable in 
any form partaking of this character, as is seen in the case 
of Seymour’s training and other modes. 


THE ESPALIER CARRE. 

The leading branches (marked 1), of either wing are first 
developed, and treated as in the case of the Montreuil fan. 
The second year the first lower secondary (marked 2), of 
either wing is produced. In the third year the second lower 
secondary (3), and in the fourth year the third lower 
secondary (4), of either wing are established. The fifth 
season is devoted to equalising the whole form. In the 
| fifth, sixth, and seventh years the three upper secondaries 
| are developed, and the upright tertiary (8), of either wine 


Fic. 10.—The Espalier Carré, 


being also laid in, the form is complete. The branches are 
shortened less at every ensuing winter pruning, and the 
fruit-shoots carefully stopped from the second year. 

The weak points of this fine old form are the rather large 
interval between the extremities of the secondary branches, 
amounting to nearly 3 feet. In close pruning, with the 
shoots more shortened-in, much wall space would be wasted, 
therefore, the espalier carré (unless with a greater number 
of secondary branches), would not be so suitable. But. 
on the other hand, the angles made by the insertion of the 
secondaries on the leading branches are opén, and afford 
much scope for furnishing these difficult portions of the tree. 
The largest tree at present in the Lepére gardens extends 
over 40 feet of wall, and one eight years old and just com- 
plete, measures 30 feet in width. These are trees of free- 
growing varieties, such as Grosse Mignonne, &c., and 
superbly cropped. 


Good specimens of waved forms may be seen in England 


and France. In this case it is proper to divide the tree into 


two wings, though with a waved central main stem there is | 


little danger of the tree being ont of balance. In either of 
these cases the interval between the branches which are laid 
in horizontally, should be about 2 feet. In short, excessive 
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shortening of the branches should be avoided; all vertical 
lines should be left till the last to be established, and for 
the first years little fruit should be expected. When once 
the tree is well formed the branches may be left untouched, 
and the shoots being carefully attended to, the tree will 
bear and grow. In irregular fans with central stems, the 
fruit is comparatively valueless in the lower branches, which 
languish as the sap is attracted to the upper branches, while 
the whole centre of the tree is apt to become bare and ex- 
posed for the same reason.—T’. BreHaut, Richmond House, 
Guernsey. 


WIREWORMS. 


My garden is infested with wireworms, they have de- 
stroyed one row of Peas, and have attacked Scarlet Runners, 
notwithstanding that I put over the seed a plentiful supply 
of coal ashes. Last year my Scarlet Runners were nearly 
| destroyed by them, and I barely got my seed back. I have 
tried various remedies—salt, soot, and lime, but cannot 
succeed in driving them away. Just to show you what 
quantities there are, I pulled up a few Turnips that had 
been dug-in, and had sprouted, and they were eaten into 
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holes, and the holes were literally swarming with the wire- 
worms. 

In a book I have by my side, a paragraph gives a method 
of extirpating the wireworm—namely, by sowing a crop of 
White Mustard seed on the field infested by the worm. 
Will you tell me—First. Whether you think this plan worth 
trying. Second. The proper time for sowing the Mustard 
seed. Third. Whether the crop can be made available for 
any purpose ?—WIREWORM. 


{ Wireworms are so tough-skinned that no amount of salt. 
or lime would kill them, less than a quantity which would 
destroy vegetation also. Oil is the most fatal of applications 
to these vermin, and we therefore incline to believe those 
who state that if seed is covered thickly with Rape dust, 
which retains some oil, it preserves the seed, and is fatal 
to any wireworm entering the dust. If Mustard sown in 
® field extirpates the wireworm, it must be, we think, by 
being offensive to the beetle (Elater), to which the wire- 
worm eventually is transformed. Those who advocate the 
use of White Mustard, drill it on the land, and allow no 
other crop or weed to grow there. The seed of the Mustard, 
of course, would be saleable. | 


DATURA CHLORANTHA CULTURE. 


Iy answer to “ Purr,’ I shail first observe that this 
plant has large vine-like foliage, and large, trumpet-shaped, 
single or double flowers, those of the double variety being 
in my opinion the better, of a rich yellow colour, and finely 
seented. It is one of those half-hardy plants that do little 
good planted out of doors, though a sojourn there for a 
limited period is of advantage to plants required for late 
blooming. To do any good planted outside it requires a 
sheltered border, but though it does very well in some warm 
situations, yet it has never fallen to my lot to find one warm 
enough. To produce its flowers satisfactorily. the plant 
should be placed in heat in spring, vigorous growth induced, 
well hardened off, and not planted out before the middle of 
June, and then only in a warm situation. 

The seed should be sown in March, in sandy loam and 
leaf mould, and the pot plunged in a brisk heat of from 70° 
to 80°. In this it should be continued until the plants are 
sufficiently large to handle, when they may be potted singly 
in small pots, and as soon as well established removed to a 
warm greenhouse or yinery, affording abundance of light by 
close proximity to the glass, and fresh air, to keep them stiff 
and short-jointed. If grown in the shade they are spare 
and dwindling. Pot as the plants fill the pots with roots, 
using pots a size larger each time until in 9 or 10-inch 
pots, using at the last potting soil from rotted turves 
chopped fine two-thirds, and leaf mould one-third, with a 
free admixture of sharp sand. Keep the plants liberally 
supplied with water, but never water until the soil appears 
dry, then give enough, and before the foliage droops. When 
the trumpets appear liquid manure in a very diluted form 
may be employed at every alternate watering. Avoid keep- 
ing the soil very wet, nor is rich soil good for them whilst 
young. ‘They are very liable to the attacks of red spider, 
and should be syringed to keep it in check. Plants raised 
in spring occasionally bloom well in autumn when grown 
in @ greenhouse. Whilst in bloom they need the same 
liberal watering as when growing, but after flowering the 
supply should be diminished, and the plants wintered in 
a dry part of the greenhouse, giving no more water than 
enough to prevent the wood shrivelling. I find they flower 
much finer the second year than the first, and with greater 
certainty, if well exposed to light and air, and but sparingly 
supplied with water in the autumn. Thus the wood is 
ripened, which is an important point. This, of course, can 
be done very easily by diminishing the supply of water after 
blooming, even if it be late, and placing near the glass, very 
little water being given after the leaves fall. hey will 
live in a house from which frost is only just excluded, if the 
soil is dry, and the wood well ripened; but they are annuals 
if the soil is kept wet, for the wood not being well ripened 
it shrivels, and they are almost certain to damp off. 

In the spring of the second year the shoots may be cut in 
to three or four eyes, and the plants shifted into pots of less 
size, reducing the ball considerably, potting in sandy loam 


with a little well-rotted manure, and providing good drain- 
age. Ifthere is convenience to plunge the pots in a mild 
hotbed that will be of service, and so, too, is bedewing fhe 
shoots night and morning. When the shoots are an inch or 
so in length the plants should be potted into their blooming 
pots, those of 12 or 15 inches in diameter are not too large. 
Use rich turfy, sandy loam, a little leaf mould, and sand if 
necessary. Drain to one-third the depth of the pots, for 
abundant and frequent watering will be required. They may 
be grown on in a warm greenhouse or vinery until June, when 
they may be transferred to a greenhouse or conservatory 
to bloom, or they may be hardened off, and the pots plunged 
in a warm situation out of doors, where they sometimes 
bloom well. I have put a portion outside, taken them up 
early in autumn, and found them flower finely in the green- 
house late in the season. They were usually taken in early 
in September. If allowed to bloom outside they should be 
removed before frosts occur, and be kept dry in a house 
secure from frost during the winter. Planted out in the 
borders of a greenhouse they form fine objects. 

To obtain a more continuous and early bloom the seed 
may be sown in June, the plants potted off singly in 
small pots, transferred to 44-inch pots in September, and 
kept in these through the winter, on shelves in a warm 
greenhouse, with little water. In spring they are succes- 
sively potted as the pots become filled with roots until 
in 9 or 12-inch pots, after which, when well grown, they 
produce their golden trumpets in profusion. These are 
close upon 9 inches in length. Slight encouragement in 
spring when breaking, and making sure of the wood being 
well ripened in autumn, with a dry soil in winter, are the 
main points of their culture.—G. Aspry. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ApvanTaGE should be taken of showery weather to trans- 
plant and earth-up all crops that require it; if done when 
the soil about them is dry, the roots will not receive that 
benefit from rain which they otherwise would do. In prick- 
ing-out or transplanting care should be taken to press the 
soil close to the roots of the plants, if it is left hollow and 
loose about them drought will soon stop their growth, or 
probably cause them to perish. To plant with a trowel is far 
preferable to planting with a dibber, as, with the latter, the 
roots are either left in a cavity or are crushed together and 
rendered nearly useless. The difference between careful 
and careless planting will soon be perceptible in the plants 
of the same sowing, if, in the one case the plants are dug 
up with the greatest care, and are then transplanted and 
watered, and, in the other, they are pulled up, and deprived 
of half their roots, and as carelessly planted. Asparagus, it 
is advisable to discontinue cutting from weak beds or those 
which have been only a year or two in bearing. Keep both 
old and young beds free from weeds, and thin any other 
crops that may be growing on them. Broccoli, prick-out 
any that is sufficiently advanced in growth. Sow a full 
crop of Cape and Grange’s Harly White. Cabbage, where 
they were planted in the autumn ata foot apart in the rows, 
every alternate plant to be pulled as required for use. ‘This 
will give those that remain time and space to attain per- 
fection. Cardoons, sow a late full crop. Plant-out the early 
crop; if they were sown in the seed-heds, choose a rich piece 
of ground for planting them out. It will not be necessary 
to plant largely of the first crop, as it will soon run to seed. 
Celery, prick-out some of the most forward into trenches, 
keep it well watered in dry weather. Continue to prick-out 
from the seed-beds for late crops. Cucumbers, where seed 
has been sown on ridges to produce Gherkins, thin the 
plants to three under each hand-glass. Keep up the heat of 
the principal beds, if fine long fruit is required. Dwanf 
Kidney Beans, earth-up those that have been planted-out, 
and sow again. Zndive, make another small sowing. The 
sowing for the main crop should not be made before the 
middle of the month. Lettuce, make a sowing of two or 
three sorts, by this means the season of one sowing is pro- 
longed. The Paris Cos is a very good summer Lettuce. 
Mushrooms, the hay with which the productive beds are 
covered will require renewing occasionally, as it is liable to 
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get damp and mouldy, which will rot the Mushrooms. Po- 
tatoes, take the first opportunity of earthing-up all that are 
sufficiently forward, the others to be hoed between, to loosen 
the earth and to destroy the weeds. Turnips, make a good 
sowing for early autumn use. Thin-out the advancing crops. 
Vegetable Marrow, plant out this very useful vegetable on a 
rich piece of ground, where there is plenty of room for it to 


grow. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Activity must zow be exercised in this department, as the 
rapid growth of the trees will require constant attention 
in stopping, removing superfluous shoots, and nailing-in. 
Peaches may now have their final disbudding. Let every 
shoot not required be removed with a sharp knife, and the 
remainder carefully nailed-in. Give the fruit a moderate 
thinning, but leave more than will eventually be required, 
as a portion will probably fall off in stoning. Apricots to be 
thinned with the same discretion. Keep the lateral shoots 
of Vines closely stopped at the first joint. Strawberry-beds 
may soon require attention as to watering should the weather 
become dry. After thoroughly clearing the beds, an effectual 
soaking should be given, and if a moderate watering from 
the stable tank can be supplied when the ground has been 
well saturated with clean water, it will greatly assist in 
securing large fruit. The beds should be mulched as soon 
after watering as convenient, in order to prevent evaporation 
and the fruit from being soiled. Next to slates or tiles clean 
straw is the best material for this purpose. The mowings 
of lawns are sometimes used, but this material is objection- 
able, as it forms an excellent harbour for slugs, soils the 
fruit, and spoils its flavour. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The weather during the past week has been all that could 
be desired for present operations. Werbenas and Petunias 
when turned out into their summer quarters should have 
the shoots pegged down, the benefit of little basins round 
the plants will be readily seen, if the weather become hot 
and dry. WHeliotropes and tender annuals may now be 
planted out with safety. Attend to staking Carnations and 
Pinks as they grow, this will greatly improve their appear- 
anee when in bloom. All annuals to be thinned out as soon 
as they are well above ground, for if left to grow too thickly 
they spoil one another. The early-flowering bulbs, as Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Turban Ranunculuses, &c., should not be left in 
the ground after the decay of the foliage, as if wet weather 
occurs they will be making fresh roots, which weakens them 
for next season. The Ponies, Phloxes, Delphiniums, Lysi- 
machias, and other tall herbaceous plants must be properly 
staked. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The early-forced Camellias now showing bud may shortly 
be placed ont of doors. A shady border is frequently re- 
sorted to. We would, however, place them facing the sun, 
and provide a light canvass screen to throw over them. All 
young or other stock growing on for specimens of high cul- 
tivation must now have much room. Let it bea rule that 
no two specimens touch. Weed out all rough, exhausted, or 
inferior plants. Very young stock of Ericas, Epacrises, and 
small fancy New Holland plants will be best in a pit or 
frame, placing the lights to the north. Pinch off the decay- 
ing blossoms of hybrid Rhododendrons, give liquid manure, 
and, if wanted for early work, endeavour to force them 
slightly into wood. Get some young Thunbergias put into 
their final pots for trellising. Look to the runners of the 
tree Violet, and also the Neapolitan, and do not delay any 
longer with the Chrysanthemums. Attend to plants for 
autumn and early winter decoration, such as Japan Lilies, 
scarlet Salvias, tree Carnations, and things of that sort. Give 
plenty of pot room, good rich compost, a moist atmosphere, 
and plenty of space for the proper development of the 
branches and leayes. The atmosphere of plant-houses can 
scarcely be kept too moist at this season, therefore, sprinkle 
every available surface frequently, and syringe growing 
stock Eghtly twice a-day during bright weather. Go over 
twiners frequently, and regulate their growth before the 
shoots become entangled, but avoid keeping them tied too 
closely, for they are never seen to advantage unless they are 
allowed to hang in a natural and graceful manner. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 
Young stock in pits and frames will soon be making rapid 


| growth, and must be carefully attended to as to watering, 


stopping, training, &c. Examine Heaths frequently for mil- 


|dew, and apply sulphur the moment it is perceived, some 
| of the soft-leaved varieties being very liable to be attacked 


by that pest at this season. Expose Zinnias and other 
tender annuals entirely, night and day, by removing the 
lights. Plants that are kept to succeed Tulips, Ranun- 
culuses, &c., should have plenty of room given them. Attend 
to the late-struck plants, they will come in very useful by- 
and-by to fill up vacancies in beds, &e. Double Wallflowers, 
Mule Pinks, and some common Dianthuses, Alyssums, 
Phloxes, perennial Iberises, and many kinds of dwarf Cistus, 
and Helianthemum, may be propagated under hand-glasses 
in a shaded situation, and will be found very useful next 
spring.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

DELIGHTFUL rains on Tuesday evening which have re- 
freshed everything wonderfully, and made not only hoeing, 
but thinning Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, &e., a work of plea- 
sure, as well as one of utility. The thinnings of Onions 
dibbied thickly in poor sandy soil, or what is made so by 
placing a little of such soil on a hard bottom, is a good plan 
of producing pickling Onions on strong heavy lands. We 
can hardly grow picklers here by any other mode. 

Peas.—Have had a nice supply of Tom Thumb Peas from 
our orchard-house, and also from an early kind we received 
from an old gardener under the name of Sebastopol, but 
which, from its appearance, we judge to be Dillistone’s 
Early, of which, however, we shall be more sure ere long. 
This was planted in front of the lean-to house, and allowed 
to scramble as it liked to a row of Strawberries in pots, 
From the same sort we have also gathered on the 22nd 
out of doors from plants that were turned out from turves. 
As yet we have gathered none ont of doors from Sangster’s 
No. 1 treated in the same way. Wesuspect that from Sang- 
ster’s we shal] gather double or treble the quantity we shall 
do from this Sebastopol, or Dillistone’s, but then the earli- 
ness is a consideration. We know what it is to have ladies 
and ventlemen going round and counting the pods on Peas 
and Beans until there should be enough for a dish. We have 
not yet had a dish of Broad Beans, but shall not be long in 
having them, and to help the rapid swelling of the Beans 
inside the pod have watered a row well with manure water, 
after stirring the soil on both sides of it. There are some 
old-fashioned epicures who would place little value on the 
finest specimens of the artistic cook’s achievements when 
compared with a fine dish of young green Broad Beans. 
Like many other things, they are often spoiled by the 
attempts made to disguise altogether that they are garden 
Beans. We are glad that Peas will now be coming in, as 
the Asparagus must not be cut much more. We are now 
allowing all to grow freely, otherwise it would be of little 
use forcing it. Cabbages, especially those tied, are now 
hearting freely, and when we taste one we cannot help wish- 
ing that the great bulk of working men should know the 
luxury that a Cabbage is when cut, boiled, and then eaten, 
as there is no comparison between such a Cabbage and one 
that has been lying hours on a stall, after, perhaps, being 
packed and heated with kindred hundreds in a waggon. 
For the same reason all market Peas are generally merely 
so many make-shifts and make-believes. Gentlemen can 
only have them first-rate when sent from a distance from 
their own gardens, when they are sent in thin layers, so 
that they are neither heated nor dried by the air. Gave up 
planting in the flower garden to: sow more Peas, and to 
stake the secondary and tertiary crops, which want it badly. 
We have had fine crops of Peas on the ground without stak- 
ing, but they take up much more room, and the plants are 
apt to be injured when gathering the pods. ‘The same 
objection does not apply to 

Scarlet Runners when grown without stakes. If the plants 
are topped when a foot hich, the pods will come in great 
bunches near home, and the only extra care they require is 
covering the ground with grass or clean litter, or such as 
will be made clean by a good shower, so that the pods may 
be gathered clean. Where some 3 feet or so in width can 
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be spared in a cottager’s garden, we know of nothing from 
which such a supply of valuable nourishing food can be 
obtained, as from a row of Scarlet Runners, without stakes, 
but topped, and the mass of scarlet flowers and beans close 
tothe ground. It is to us enough, in most places, to sow 
these Beans in the beginning of May, but the cottager will 
act wisely if he sow in light rich soil thickly in April, so 
that he can cover them or protect them at night, and then 
plant them ont 2 or 3 inches apart in the middle or towards 
the end of May. When grown on the dwarf system with- 
out stakes, a few sheets of paper, an old cloth or two, or a 
few branches with leaves, will easily ward off the first frosts, 
and by so doing we have often gathered succulent pods 
far into November. Of course, we are aware of the fine 
picturesque effect of such Beans when supported by tall 
sticks, or held up by strings round the wall of a-town 
garden; but pretty well as much produce may be obtained 
without the labour and expense of sticks and strings. 
Strange, that in the northern part of our island so little of 
this Bean is used by the common working people for sup- 
plying varied and wholesome nourishment. Such a subject 
is well worthy the attention of the larze-hearted gardeners 
who have lived in the south, as the brothers Thomson, of Dal- 
keith and Archerfield. Would that some could thus be in- 
strumental in increasing the comforts of a thinking, in- 
tellectual people. On our last visit to Scotland, we had 
many evidences that this valuable vegetable was used too 
much as it was in our boyish days—trained against the 
windows or the wall as an ornament, not as something valu- 
able to be put “intilt” the pot and kettle. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


Besides watering Strawberries out of doors, keeping up a 
good supply under glass, moving a lot under glass that were 
potted some three weeks ago, thinning Grapes, regulating 
Melons, thinning and disbudding Peaches in-doors, orchard- 
honse, &e., the chief work has been uncovering all Apricots, 
Peaches, &e., out of doors—that is, removing the last of the 
sprays with which they were protected, washing well to take 
away all collected dust and filth of any kind. Examined 
Cherries to see if there were any green fly, or rather black 
fly, and where there was the appearance of anything, dip- 
ping the point of the shoot into quassia and soap water, as a 
very cleanly and effective operation. The only thing that 
as yet seems to trouble us are some caterpillars, that roll 
themselves up in the leaf, and others that riddle the leaf as 
if permeated by myriads of small shot. However, as yet, 
they are within bounds, and have done but little harm. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Here much time has been taken up with potting green- 
house and stove plants, giving extra water in these warm 
days, when the thermometer even at night rivalled the heat 
o 1a hot Angust, instead of the month of May; rolling and 
mowing lawn; fresh surfacing and rolling walks; moving 
some herbaceous plants, &c.; but the chief labour has been 
preparing, hardening-off, and making the ground all right 
for turning out lots of bedding plants. Those who thought 
proper to read some late remarks, would perceive that in 
the preparation of the plants, and that of the soil, are to be 
found two elements of success. We knew of some hundreds 
of Scarlet Geraniums taken last year from a shaded vinery, 
and at once planted out, butit was the middle of September 
before they recovered from the sudden check. A ten-days 
hardening-off would have saved all the annoyance. It some- 
times happens that to finish a group, plants must be used 
not so well hardened off as we would wish, but in such a 
case a few branches, or something of that kind, is placed 
around them until they become used to the situation. 
A dull, shady day should be chosen for removing entirely 
all such protective shading. We have just planted our 
tmain straight ribbon borders, which rise from a walk be- 
tween them. The planting is with smaller things this 
season, but which will fill the border, and be, we hope, of a 
regular gradaticn as to height. From the walk and the 
grass verge the planting is as follows in straight lines— 
Cerastium tomentosum, Lobelia Paxtoniana, Cloth of Gold 
Geranium, Purple King Verbena, Centaurea candidissima, 
Brilliant Geraniam, Aurea floribunda Calceolaria, Stella 
Geranium, and Ageratum. 


We do not intend that any of these shall need much peg- 
ging or training to keep them uniform in slope and full, 
yet distinct, in line so as to prevent stiffness.—R. FP. ~ 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—May 27. 


Abundant supplies of Cabbages and other Greens continue to pour in- 
Very good spring Cauliflowers ure now to be had, and are takiug the place 
of Broccoli, now nearly over. Of Peas there is an unusual quantity for the 
season, and they sell at from 4s, to 8s. per bushel; and of Kidney Beans 
there is also a fair supply. Lettuce and other salading is in great request. 
Grapes are sufficient; for the demand, and very good. Foreign Cherries, con- 
sisting of Early Purple Gean and May Duke, have now come in. 


FRUIT. 

sd. 8 a) mn do d 

Apples............4 sieve 2 Oto4 0 | Mulberries.... punnet 0 0to9 0 
Apricots, Green, pottle 1 9 1 5 18 0 36 0 
Cherries ...... lb. 0 20 $9 140 
Chestnuts . 0 20 0 94 0 48 0 
Filberts .. 0 00 De (OMES AD) 
Cobs 0 60 0 0 On 20) 20 
Gopsebervies 6 4 6] Pine Apples.. momOe 2080 
Grapes ... ) 14 0| Plums ...... DONE OO 
Lemous 9 10 0 | Strawberries (N15 eat) 
Melons ... 0 12 01 Waluuts...... os 14 0 20 0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. d. 8. 4 Aedes 5.0 

Artichokes 0 4to0 6] Leeks... ....0.. 0 8to% 6 
Asparagus . 3 6 6 O| Lettuce.......perscore 1 0 2 0 
Beans Broad.. 0 0 © O| Mushrooms ..... »pottle 1 0 2 0 
Kidney 1 0 1 6] Mustd.&Cress,punnet 9 2 9 4 
Beet, Red S$ 0 4 O| Onions ......... bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli ... Ye SY (0 pickling .... OMG, 
BrusselsSprouts 4 sieve 0 0 0 0) Parsley... Le On U6 
Cabbage .., doz. 1 6 2 0} Parsnips Tee 0 
Capsicums -100 0 0 O Oj} Peas....... 40 00 
Carrots ..,.. 9 7 (910) Potatoes on 26 4 0 
Cauliflower .. 6 0 12 (| Radishes doz. banches 0 G 1 O 
Celery ... 2 0 3 O| Rhubarb......... bundle 0 2 0 4 
Cucumbe 0 6 1 6! Savoys . doz 9 9° 0 0 
Endive 2 6 $8 O} Sea-kale baske’ 0 @ 0 6 
0 8 © 0 | Spinach, bushel 1 0 2 0 

0 8 0 O| Tomatoes.. «doz, 6 0 0 0 

Hlerbs..,.... v.edanch 0 8 9 0) Turnipd.io.....punch 9 3 0 6 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0 | VegetableMarrowsdoz, 0 0 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Hditors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Kiuine Woovrice (J. Mackenzie, M.D.).— We know of no better 
plan of getting rid of these pests than boiling them, where itis practicable 
todo so. In places where boiling water cannot be used for fear of spolling 
plants, there is no better plan than laying traps for them, and keeping 
several toads and frogs in the house. Constant attention to trapping and 
scalding them with hot water, and keeping a supply of toads and frogs, will 
soon bring them to grief, You are quite right in thinking early thinning of 
fruit is necessary. Grapes, especially, should be thinned, many of the 
varieties as soon as they are set—indeed, we this year thinned some before 
they came into bloom, and we have no doubt that it will be very beneficial 
to them. With regard to Peaches, Nectarines, &c., the fruit-buds should 
be well thinned before they open their blossoms. The best time to do this 
is when the buds are about the size of a small barleycoru. 


Pracnes, Necrarimxs, &c., acarnst A Park Patina (An Old Sub- 
scriber).—We do not think that either of the above fruits would do well 
against a park paling unless the boards fitted closely together, which is gene- 
rally not the case with the pieces of wood park palings ave made of. They 
are usually split or cleft, instead of sawn, Peura might do against a fence 
of this sort, but why not build a wall if fruit-growing is an object with you? 
The wall would not cost much more than double the expense of the park 
paling. 

Invorp Honrricutturan Society (Farnborough).—If the names of tha 
Directors are not accepted as a guarantee that it is a sound Society, nothing 
that we can say would be more Influential. If the Directors ever have cause 
to be dissatished with the management they are too practical not to apply « 
remedy. 


Warer-prooring (A Donegal Subscriber).—To render the sail-cloth 
tubing waterproof it should be painted over with indian-rubber dissolved in 
naptha, Yourplaot is Hubrothamnus fasciculatus. 


Buncues or Grapes Fantino (I. G. B.).—They are very severely 
shanked. It usually arises from the roots being torpld. If outside they 
are probably too cold, and if inside they bave probably descended too deep. 
In the former case we should cover the border at night, and remove the 
covering during sunny days, In the latter case we should remove the soil, 
so a4 to bring the upper roots within 8 or 4 inches of the surface, and use 
tepid water when they require moisture. It is not improbable that you 
haye applied water too abundantly and too cold, 
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CATERPILLARS ON WuITE THorRN (A Subscriber).—The “cobwebs” con- 
taining blackish caterpillars are the larve of the small Ermine Moth. The 
only remedy we know is to have them picked off and crushed. This would 
quickly be done by children, and they might be rewarded for the number 
of oe white parent Moths they caught. ‘hese Moths will appear in a few 
weeks, 

Stocks (B. V.).—The Ten-week is so called from the time elapsing 
between its sowing and blooming. It is Mathiolaannua. The Brompton 
is Mathiola simplicicaulis of some, but is generally considered to belong to 
the same species as the Queen, which is M. incana, The Intermediate is 
M. greca, and so called because its leaves are smooth, so as to place it as an 
intermediate between the Stock and Wallflower. 

TRELLIS FoR Sron House Cucumser (./. B.).—The trellis will do very 
Well. Cucumbers are much better in every way grown on trellises than in 
any other mode. If we had had the forming of a trellis we should haye 
avoided the dip in the centre. It should have been put in at equal distances 
from the glass all over—say 16 or 18 inches. The night temperature is not 
quite enough to grow Cucumbers well, it should be from 65° to 70°. The 
day temperature will do very well. 

Vine Leaves Scorcnep (J. H, Cook).—The cause of your Vine leaves 
Scorching and curling up is want of moisture at the root, and we should 
think that you have not been in the habit of giving air early enough in the 
morning. If this is the case the sun has done all the mischief. To prevent 
further injury apply plenty of water to the roots and give more air, and 


earlier in the morving; if the weather is bright, open the front lights; if | 


dull, only open those at the back of the house. For further instructions 
see an article in another page. 

CREEPERS FOR THE NORTH-£asT WALL or A Houser (A Subscriber).— 
We shouid think a slight projection over the main walls rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise, especially for some of the more delicate kinds of 
creepers, because it shelters them well from the wet. The following is a list 
of the kinds we would advise rou to plant :—Several of the best variegated 
forms of Ivy, Ampelopsis, or Virginian Creeper, Bignonia capreolata, 
Clematis sempervirens, C. Hendersonii, C. montana, C. vitalba (the Travel- 
ler’s Joy), Jasminum officinale, Lonicera grata (evergreen), Wistaria, white 
and blue. Some of the climbing Roses would also answer well for the pur- 
Bose, es as Ruga, Garland, Crimson Boursault, Dundee Rambler, Ram- 
pant, &e. 

Boranrcat Querres (A Constant Subscriber).—We think-you cannot mean 
what your request includes—viz., “fhe orders and tribes into which Gera- 
niacew are divided, with their specific names and characters.” To do this we 
must go through all the speciesin the genera Erodium, Geranium, Monsonia, 
Sarcocaulon, Pelargonium, and Hypseocharis, and it we included, as you 
add, ‘* bedding Geraniums,” we should have to filla volume. We shall pub- 
lish the report ef the Royal Horticultural Society on bedding Pelargoniums, 
which may answer your purpose. It is quite impossible to answer such 
Sweeping questions as you ask about Ponies and Irises, number of species, 
colours, &c., You must refer to Loudon’s * Hortus Britannicus,” or the 
“Cottage Gardener’s Dictiowary-” 

DISPOSAL OF MARKET-GARDEN PRODUCE (—— Wonersh).—Apply to a 
salesman, or advertise. 


SIPERIAN Argor Virz (4 Reader).—We are not surprised at your un- 
certainty about this tree, for not only are there ciscrepancies in nursery- 
men’s catalogues, but in the writings of botanists. We believe that Thuja 
plicata, Wareana, sibirica, and tatarica, if not identical, are compact-habited 
forms of Thuja occidentalis. There are three species of the Halesia or 
Snowdrop Tree; shrubs about 8 feet high, with white, Snowdrop-shaped 
flowers ; natives of North America. Gordon’s ‘“‘ Pinetum” might suit you. 

Insects (4 Wew Subscriber).—The insect sent from the Vine is not the 
Vine bug. It is the old enemy, Otiorhynchus yastator. Hunt for it after 
dark with a lanthorn, having first laid a sheet of paper under the tree. The 
small shoot was so dried up and crushed that we could make nothing out of 
the apparently white eggs.—W. 


PorTABLE Borter (A Subscriber).—We know of no maker of the boiler 
of which we gave a drawing at page 269. It is an American invention, and 
We noticed it because we think any iron manufacturer who made them in 
this country would find a good sale for them. If you applied to some such 
manufacturer who advertises in our columns he would tell you for what 
price he could make vou one. 


Spor on Cametira Leaves (£lizabeth).—We should think the spot on 
your Camellia leaves has been caused by the sun. The plants should never 
be placed in positions where the direct rays of the sun can strike them. 


SEEDLING PeLArGonrums (P. Drummond § Co.).—Your seedling Pelar=- 
goniums appear to be geod, but neither of them is new in colour. The pink 
one is very bright, but there are many as bright. We should prefer seeing 
plants of both seedlings before giving an opinion of their merits. The 
petals had all fallen, therefore it is impossible to speak of the form of the 
flower and size of the truss, &c. 


ALPINE AvuricuLAs (Zyro),—An Alpine Auricula has the outer edge of 
the petals shaded by a mixture of two colours not separated into distinct 
bands of colour, as in the edged varleties. The paste round the tube is 
yellow instead of white, as it is in the edged and in the one or self-coloured 
varieties. Your specimens are—l, Cerasus padus, or Bird Cherry; 2, Ha- 
lesia parviflora, or Small-flowered Snowdrop Tree. 


| _ PLANTING AN ORCHARD IN THE West or IrFLanp (Jf. A. C.).—It is 
| difficult without knowledge of the locality, to point out what would be the 
best kinds of fruits to grow, as from an acquaintance with the fruit-grow- 
| ing counties near London, we know that even the distance of less than half 
a dozen miles makes a great difference in the character of soil as regards 
its suitability to certain varieties of fruits; in other words, the same kinds 
do not prosper equally well at places but a short distance apart, even when 
soil and situation seem to be alike. We may, however, say, that as a uni- 
versal rule or nearly so, Cherries do best in a grass orchard, while other 
fruit trees do not seem to be injured by the ground between them being 
cultivated, provided the soil be moderately deep, and the subsoil not ob- 
jectioneble ; but as the trees grow older, it is usual in the orchard districts 
to do away with the under-cropping and sow the ground with grass. To a 
| perfect stranger we would say that he may plant five-feet standard Apple 
and Pear trees 20 feet apart, or if 24 they would be none the worse; or if 
he prefer an orchard of dwarf trees, 15 feet might do; but then all hopes of 
having it in grass must be abandoned. We have seen trees spaced 30 feet 
apart with advantage, and also seen less than 12 feet allowed. We fear we 
cannot give him much information as to kinds, butif he plant Lord Suffield, 
the New Hawthornden, Dumelow’s Seedling, Sturmer Pippin, and Winter 
Queening, he cannot well do wrong; but for table kinds and also for Pears 
he had better consult some skilful cultivator in the locality, whose experience 
has enabled him to say what are likely to do well, and what not, and 
although ‘“M. A. ©.” need not necessarily act on all the information so 
gained, he may benefit much thereby. 

Dosreurt on Fruir Trexs (Critic).—We never did nor can we recom- 
mend Mr. Wardle’s translation of this book. Mr. Wesley's advertisement 
makes an erroneous statement. The quotation is from a correspondent’s 
commuuication. 

Names OF PLants (JV. Clark).—Asplenium hemionitis. (J. B. Boyd). 
—The Fern is apparently a sterile frond of Polybotrya cylindrica, and the 
leaf we think is of Corynocarpus lwvigatus. (TZ. C. D.).—1l, Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, L.; 2, Sparmannia africana, L.; 3, Habrothamnus fasciculatus, 
| Miers; 4, Spirsea salicifolia rubra, Hort.; 5, Spireea trilobata, L.; 6, No 
flower. (H. C.).—1, Coronilla emerus, L.; 2, Viburnum lantana, L. 
(Cissie).—We cannot name plants from their seeds. 1is aleguminous seed, 
perhaps of the genus Erinacea, 2 and 3 are, as you suppose, the same, and 
are fruits of a species of Rhamnus. 4, Fruit of Zizyphus lotus (?) (Bank- 
siana, Surbiton).—The leaf sent may belong to Lomatia salicifolia, Br., but 
We cannot decide without better materials. It was introduced by Messrs. 
' Loddiges in 1808. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending May 27th. 


THERMOMETER, 
BAROMETER, | 
| Dare. | Air, Earth. 
Max. Min. Max. } Min. |i deep. } 2 ft. deep. 
——— SS | == | = SS 
Sun. 21] 30.033 29.940 S2uea pe ool ea 543 
Mon. 22] 29.950 29.921 7% «| ag | 59 55 
|Tues. 23} 29.984 | 929.956 77° | 45 | 60 56 
|Wed. 24] 30.025 30.025 | 69 37 60 | 56 
|Thurs.25 | 30.107 | 30.063 76 a ii Ge lh a 
| Eri, 26 | 30.008 29.882 loa be 61 | 57 
jSat. 27 | 99.862 29.840 75 52 613 58h 
ec 1 | — 
Mean | 29.995 29.947 | 76.00 | 45.35 | 60.00 | 56.21 


Wind. yeu GENERAL REMARKS. 
inches. 
E. .50 |Dry haze; very fine ; sultry ; thunder, lightning, and rain. 
S.W. .00 |Very fine; sultry; low white clouds; very fine throughout. 
Ss. .19 |Fine; cloudy; overcast; warm at night; rain. — 
Ss. ‘00 | Overcast ; exceedingly fine: deep blue sky, with white clouds ; 
S. .00 | Very fine, with warm S. wind; fine at night. {very fine. 
Ss. 00 |Very fine, with light clouds; fine and warmatnight. 
S.W. 07 Heavy dew ; very fine; clear blue sky, with scattered white 
—— (clouds; overcast and warm ; rain at night. 
0.76 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY JUDGES AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Kyowrne how willing you always are to open your columns 
for the discussion of any important matter in reference to 
poultry, I am sure the question of appointing Judges for the 
great Birmingham Poultry Show is of such importance that 
you will willinely find room fer the correspondence this 
letter may leadto. I am not an unsuecessfui exhibitor at 
Birmingham, therefore I can write upon this subject with- 
out the sarcasm in which so many writers indulge; I am 


not going to find fault because I do not win, for I have | 


rarely shown at Birmingham without taking prizes, and 
when I have been beaten it has always been by birds supe- 
rior to my own; and I am not going to find fault with the 
Judges that have hitherto acted, although I have not the 
least doubt that many errors have been made, and whoever 
acts as Judge at a show of such magnitude as Birmingham 
must be clever indeed to judge it without a mistake or a 
} complaint. 

Some very angry letters have appeared strongly con- 
demning the appointment of judges who are dealers in 
poultry, and the grounds of objection are too strong for my 
pen to attempt to argue against; but I cannot but confess 
that I should regret to see Mr. Baily’s name erased from 
the list of Birmingham Judges. There are many varieties 
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of fowls of which I believe Mr. Baily to be a most important 
judge. The responsibility of the Judges at Birmingham 
appears to increase every year, and will considerably so 
this year, in consequence of the increase in the prizes, and 
many valuable silver cups are given in addition by the 
amateurs. I do think that if a large amount of valuable 
silver plate is added to the prize list by the exhibitors, the 
Council ought to consider their wishes as to who shall award 
those important prizes, and I wish most respectfully to ask 
the Council, through the medium of your Journal, how it is 
that we are not allowed the assistance of the most satis- 
factory judge in the kingdom, Mr. E. Hewitt? 

Iam a constant reader of your Journal, and notice that 
nearly every show that takes place is judged by Mr. E. 
Hewitt, and it is veryrare to hear a complaint, and I am 
satisfied I express the unanimous view of the poultry ama- 
teurs of England, when [ state that it is their most anxious 
wish to know that he will act as one of the judges at our 
next Birmingham Show. I trust the Council will take into 
full consideration this appeal, and unite the name of Mr. 
E. Hewitt to the list of Birmingham Judges, whose name lam 
sure will restore much of lost confidence, and will prove a 
most satisfactory addition A Bryenpy Hann Exursiror. 


[The writer, as he intimates, is one of the most successful 
of exhibitors, and we can state emphatically that we know 
that the Council of the Birmingham Show would gratify 
exhibitors generally, and remove much obloquy from them- 
selves, if they added Mx. Hewitt to the Judges of that Show. 
—Ebs. | 


BRAHMA POOTRAS—PRIME AGE OF DUCKS. 


Ir “Wittsurre Recror” is not much attached to his 
Cochins I would advise his trying Brahmas, they are the 
same gentle sensible creatures, good layers, good mothers, 
and good on the table. I have tried Cochins, and liked 
them very much, but I think the Brahmas are superior. 
They will fully appreciate a run in his neighbour's field, 
but they will not fly over a fence into any garden, however 
tempting. My only grief is that they must be killed some- 
times, for it is painful to give the order, when they walk 
about with you like dogs, and trust you so entirely. 

I should be glad if any one would tell me if it be better 
to keep Ducks until they are two or three years old, or to 
rear young ones every year for breeding.—M., Sunny 
Vicarage. 

{Mr. Baily fully endorses all you say about Brahmas. 
They are, in his opinion, superior to Cochins, and thinks 
that those who say they are identical have a great deal to 
answer for. A second-season Duck is better than a first, 
and therefore we advise you to keep those that have proved 
themselves good ones. We often keep them for fous years 
or seasons, and have no reason to repent it. | 


HATCHING THIS SEASON. 


I po not for a moment suppose that any persons haying 
the least claim to respectability would play any tricks with 
the eggs they dispose of for sitting, but as I have this 
season purchased sittings from some of the best yards in 
the kingdom, I will, with your permission, give you the 
results of each sitting. 

On the 12th ult., the second day after receiving them, I 
put a dozen of Capt. Heaton’s celebrated Buff Cochins under 
a very steady hen in a basket, with 3 inches of sand at the 
bottom, and a turf on the sand. When two days overdue I 
examined the eggs and found all bad but one, which con- 
tained a chick, nearly matured, but dead. 

On the 24th inst., I have a sitting of Mx. J. Baily’s 

Spanish due, and will also with your permission send you 
the results. 
__ I may state that out of a sitting of my own, Partridge 
Cochins, due on the 13th inst., I only hatched four, nearly 
all the others seem to have died in their shells some few 
days before due. 

Lam told by all my friends (amateurs like myself), that 
my houses and yard are all that can be desired. Of one 
thing Iam certain, that they are scrupulously clean, yet 
somehow or other I have’ been singularly unfortunate with 


all my sittings at present. Will you inform me if cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse on the grourtd is objectionable for sitting instead 


af short straw, as recommended by Messrs. Crook ?—PERcY 
ROSS. 


[We shall be glad to hear of your progress, and to advise 
you as you goon. This has been an exceptional hatching- 
time: we know many instances in which eggs have failed 
where the previous sittings from the same yard, and under 
the same management, hatched twelve or thirteen. When 
your chickens die in the shell it is from being too dry; 
moisten every egg for six or seven days before hatching. 
We never heard of short straw for a nest, nor do we in any 
way approve of baskets for sitting hens. Let your nests be 
on the ground, put a moist sod for the bottom, over that 
you may put straw enough to keep the eggs in, but not 
short straw. If we wanted to insure disappointment in 


hatching, we would advise to set the hens in baskets partly 
filled with short straw. ] 


DOUBLE EGG FERTILE. 


I sux in a letter signed “ CHanricnueR” a doubt thrown 
out as to whether a double-yolked egg is less prolific. [hasten 
to inform “ CHANTICLEER” and your readers that a few days 
ago anegg (Dorking), set by me produced two chickens. The 
egg was chipped and one chicken partly got out of the egg, 
but whether from want of room, or from being crushed 
against each other by the hen, they died before getting quite 
clear of their narrow home. Both chickens were well grown, 
and looked healthy.—Raxv. E. C., Walton Parsonage. 


THE DERBY CANARY anp ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Havine read your remarks upon my recently-published 
“Handbook, &c., on Canaries and other Birds,” which has 
found favour with many breeders in different parts of Eng- 
land, and to a certain extent meets with your approval, 
allow me space to reply. As you have “brought me out of 
my shell,” it is quite natural I should have a “chirp” or 
two, and will leave the subject to the opinions of the many 
breeders as to whether your remarks on my book have not 
been made without fair consideration as to what it was in- 
tended for. I endeavoured to prepare my pamphlet with 
care, not only for the benefit of the breeders in this district, 
but also to afford the fanciers in other towns an opportunity 
of learning what the Derby breeders have done, so that it 
might act somewhat as a guide to them, but never intended 
it as of “interest for the general reader.” 66d 

Iam as great a friend to the “general diffusion of the 
Canary fancy as any man breathing, and when I wrote 
the eighth rule, that ‘‘ No person is admitted as a member 
of this Society unless residing in the county or borough of 
Derby,” Knew full well what benefit I was affording to the 
members in this particular locality. It was not intended 
that a code of laws suitable fox a local society should be also 
suitable for an All-England show; and as to your express- 
ing “a regret at this exclusiveness in these days of rail- 
roads,” the very fact of some of the Derby breeders being 
able, well able, to bring out also an All-England show 
annually, second to none in the kingdom, proves your 
remarks against the eighth rule of our local society to have 
been made without a knowledge of what actually takes 
place in Derby towards promoting the extension of the 
fancy, facilities being given to the breeders and fanciers in 
all parts for availing themselves of the railroads. 

J know full well the anxiety and attention that has been 
devoted towards making the Derby local Society what it is, 
and I feel proud in saying there is not existing another 
Canary society of a local kind that can excel ours. The 
Committee of the Derby Society have at all times been 
willing to render assistance to any breeders wishing to 
form a club in any other town, and what effect has the 
formation and encouragement of local shows in different 
parts of England? Why, they act as feeders and supports 
to All-England shows, by birds being sent for exhibition, 
They likewise cause an increase of breeders, and the more 
breeders and fanciers the greater the chance of the classes 
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being well filled with good birds, and if the fancier be one 
who gives his mind to the cause, he will soon cast on one 
side mongrel stock for first-class blood. My object is to in- 
crease the love for birds. As a breeder I have had much 
practice, and haye with my pen publicly, and more espe- 
cially privately, done what I could to further and encourage 
the study of birds, as to which fact many gentlemen 
(amateur breeders) can bear me out. 

The remarks on the Belgian birds, and the classification 
of some of them, savours so much of what I have before had 
to contend with, that I could not prevent a smile on seeing 
a signature at the foot of an article in the same Number of 
your Journal, and thinking of past remarks respecting the 
Belgian birds, the kinds exhibited at every All-Engdand 
show. As to the erect Belgian, or the Dutch birds, I 
like to see them, and would ever be willing for classes to be 
set apart solely for them. It would not do for marked or 
ticked Belgians to be classed with variegated Belgians, for 
the all-important reason that the marked or ticked birds are 
mostly bred from clear birds, and possessed of pure Belgian 
properties, fully equal in blood to the clear birds. The va- 
riegated Belgians are not so good in true Belgian form, and 
how is it possible to correctly judge a straight bird (or one 
not possessed with good back and shoulders), evenly va- 
riegated, with one only slightly ticked or marked in feather, 
and first-class in other respects? And, again, it would 
never do to have yellows and buffs judged together in one 
class. You say, “Would it not be better to have one 
standard for the best marked pied Belgians?” What ad- 
vantage, I ask, can there be in throwing several classes into 
one whilst we have such choice specimens entered in each 
class? And while contracting the Belgian classes, you ad- 
vocate new classes for Goldfinch Mulos—namely, dividing 
them into clear and pied classes. I ask you how many clear 
Jonque or yellow Goldfinch Mules would be likely to be 
brought forward? I know, perhaps you do, there would not 
be such difficulty in finding two or three, or perhaps more, 
clear mealy Mules, but the two classes would be miserably 
weak. I venture to say that to the clear Jonque Mule class 
there would be said, “ No entry.” , 

In conclusion, my hints about cats apply generally, and 
not to your pussy, which may have received a superior 
education. I say, again, cats are not to be trusted with 
birds. It is against their nature not to catch and kill 
them. Your cat is one amongst hundreds for her merciful 
kindness towards the feathered tribe-—Guro. J. BaRnusBy, 
Derby. 

[We are glad to receive Mr. Barnesby’s explanation, and 
also to hear him speak so well of the erect Belgian or Dutch 
Canaries, but as they were not included in his book we could 
only draw attention to the omission ; but Mr. Barnesby’s 
reasons for not classing ticked or marked birds with va- 
riegated, do not seem satisfactory. If as his argument 
seems to imply, the one are straight and the other hunch- 
backed, it is an additional reason why the classification 
should be based on form, not on colour, as in this case it 
seems to us a difference without a distinction. In Pieds the 
preference would be given to the best and most evenly- 
marked bird without reference to the ground colour. It is 
only when two are so nearly equal that Jonque would take 
the precedence of mealy. Clear Mules cannot compete in 
the class for pieds, they are certainly out of place there, but 
are too valuable to be passed over, though they may be few 
and far between. 

As regards the cats, if only stray cats are met, then, of 
course, every care must be taken to guard the birds from 
them; but the assertion made was too sweeping. It is 
Surprising how soon cats may be instructed to live in peace 
with all domestic pets, and hundreds of such cats may be 
found among the bird dealers in London. ] 


DESTROYING THE QUEEN OF A SWARM. 


To-pay I had a swarm of bees from a stock which had 
been supered with a shallow straw hive containing several 
small combs, commenced by the bees last year. 

I wished to prevent swarming, and for that purpose I stood 
at the entrance of the hive as soon as the swarm began to 
issue, and seized the queen as she came out. I confined her 


for a few minutes, but fearing that destroying her would 
only defer swarming until another princess was raised, I set 
her at liberty, and after flying about for several minutes, 
she joined her subjects which had clustered on a neighbour- 
ing tree. Theswarm was then hived in the usual manner. 

I should like to know what would have been the probable 
result had I destroyed her majesty. I know the swarm 
would have returned, but would the bees have taken to the 
super, or would the next young queen have led them off 
again ?—S. E. B. 

[We think you were right in not attempting to thwart 
the disposition to swarm. Had you destroyed the old queen 
the swarm would probably have issued again a few days 
later under a young one. | 


HIVES WITH ENTRANCES AT THE TOP. 


I was not a little amused to find at page 352 that Mr. 
Henry Stuttle (C. Williams at page 277, his previous eom- 
munication on this subject) wandered from his description of 
«Hives with entrances at the top” to have a hit at bees’ 
enemies, “ the very greatest their inexperienced masters” 
in general, including your Renfrewshire correspondent in 
particular. I most decidedly take exception to figure in 
such company, having always a great repugnance to the 
black list of the enemies of our little favourites, even al- 
though your correspondent be polite enough to add “myself 
included.” Had he been a more careful—probably an older 
—reader of this periodical, he might have saved his criticism, 
seeing that my stock being reduced to beat-outs arose from 
no blunder in practice, but solely from their being contami- 
nated by foul brood imported from Devonshire; on the 
contrary, my apiary has, with this’ exception, been on the 
whole a most prosperous one. He, too, was most unhappy 
in quoting your “ Renfrewshire correspondent” as a sample 
of the ‘inexperienced,’ when, singularly enough, that 
correspondent was the very one who years ago drew atten- 
tion in these columns to all the advantages of “end com- 
munications to supers,’ the first discovery on which Mr. 
Stuttle plumes himself, and, still more singular, was long 
before familiar with moveable bars, and had them employed 
in “hives with entrances at the top,” his second discovery, 
possibly about the time Gordon Cumming was firing away 
with the old rifle. 

Although practice does not invariably make perfect, still 
it often familiarises one with many odd things, and amongst 
the rest I may be permitted to describe how I came to 
work and discard hives with entrances at the top. 

What induced me first to take a special interest in the 
honey bee was a number of years ago opening up a couple of 
the many stocks of bees which from time to time had estab- 
lished themselves in the roof of our house; each colony oc- 
cupied the vacant space between the “couples” or beams 
forming the roof, their combs being attached to the inner 
side of the “sarking,” or boards to which the slates are 
nailed externally, from where they were carried down to 
the lath and plaster, a depth of about 10 inches. To compel 
the bees to extend their combs out into the boxes I had 
prepared and set up to fit the square cut out of the lath and 
plaster, I had the spaces below the combs boarded off level 
with the bottom of the boxes; their ends fitting into the 
spaces were, of course, quite open, and top and bottom 
fitted with bars and slides for supering and nadiring, with 
glass fronts and thermometer for observation. The plan 
succeeded so well that the very first season I took from 
these two hives half a hundredweight of beautiful honey. 
The following season to prevent swarming I had to go on 
nadiring, till latterly I had one of the colonies occupying 
four roomy breeding-boxes, it consequently followed that the 
bees wrought exclusively through the original entrance at 
the top, as I could not cut up the ceiling for every fresh 
box added; besides, from the level of the roof each additional 
one was brought further from it. 

Thad ample opportunities of watching all their proceedings 
through the glass fronts, and saw plainly the disadvantages 
of the entrances at the top, they were very much oppressed 
with heat, and I did not feel disposed to open a space below 
to communicate with the upper entrance, knowing full well 
the dislike of the “‘Sanitary’’ bee ““ Commissioners” to all 
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draughts, particularly through the brood combs of the hive’s 
centre; and there was the constant liability to find pollen, 
and more rarely, brood in the supers. Often have I taken 
a chair and sat and watched the industrious little workers 
dragging their heavy burdens to the top, and failing to force 
a passage up through the crowd of nurses. Frequently have 
I noticed the dead workers, grubs, drones, or wasps, drop 
in the ascent, to be again seized upon and dragged upwards. 
However, these were minor evils in comparison to the one 
to which they had to yield. Although with great labour 
they managed to keep their hives pretty free of dead, 
they were unable to do so in the case of the small débris. 
To give them all the aid in my power I had the bars 
and slides forming the bottom of the lower boxes fixed 
to frames, and these again attached to the boxes with 
screws, So that on a cold day I could slip them off for a 
hurried clean. Unfortunately, however, the topmost boxes 
and the shelves in the roof were beyond my control, and in 
the débris there deposited grubs bred rapidly during 
warmish weather and took wing as wax moths, speedily 
reproducing their kind. My indefatigable little favourites 
did everything in their power to combat this new enemy, 
even to the cutting out portions of their combs, but they 
so multiplied, flitting through the hives in bands, that 
latterly the bees became dispirited, and I was most re- 
luctantly compelled to abandon bee-keeping in high lati- 
tudes, under the impression that “hives with the entrance 
at the top” have to the inexperienced only novelty to 
recommend them.—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


DRIVEN BEES. 


Do the following circumstances prove that I-have failed 
in driving out a queen with her subjects? On Monday, the 
15th inst., I drove a swarm about noon, and placed the hive 
in the position of the old stock. On Tuesday the swarm all 
left the hive, but in a few minutes returned. On Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday they swarmed each day, and 
hung upon a bush close at hand. I hived them in a fresh 
hive (a straw one, for I have nothing else), each day, and 
once with three pieces of comb in it made last year. Being 
tired of this daily swarming and hiving, on Friday night I 
united them to another swarm which I had driven on 
Wednesday. However, it appears that they gave their 
new friends some of their roaming disposition, for all came 
out together on Saturday, but after about a quarter of an 
hour returned to their hive, on the outside of which they 
have now been hanging for a day and a half. Now, if itis 
probable that there is no queen among them, what am I to 
do?—C. H. L. 


{As the queen is sometimes one of the last to ascend, it 
is just possible that you failed to expel her, and this would 
account for the bees so repeatedly deserting their new 
domicile and attempting, of course unavailingly, to return 
to their old one. Instead of risking the life of the queen of 
the second driven swarm by uniting it to the wanderers, it 
would have been much better to have put the one last driven 
in its old place, and shaken the errant swarm into the well- 
filled hive which the others had just quitted. If the bees 
are now without a queen the adoption of this course with a 
third stock is the best remedy. | 


NATURAL SWARMS. 

Nor afew of the bee-keeping fraternity, more particularly 
beginners, are doubtless looking forward to and watching 
for that uncertain thing natural swarming. Presupposing 
that most of them have guarded against that very worst 
enemy—damp, and that all have succeeded in getting their 
stocks well forward, I purpose offering a few hints on the 
subject. 

In the first place he must be a very casual observer who 
does not notice that bees are in want of something like 
nadering when the hives appear chokefull, and it is certainly 
bad policy to allow the bees to provide entirely for them- 
selves at this time of the year without administering a little 
food. Bees which have been well forward previous to a 
period of cold weather are sure to retrograde without it, 
whilst backward hives with a little assistance are steadily | 


progressing. It is not at all times easy to know before- 
hand the time of aswarm issuing. I have known beesswarm 
before the hive was quite full or even a royal cell formed, 
whilst, on the other hand, I have seen them lie out for six 
weeks and never swarm at all. In the first case, it is 
prudent for every bee-keeper to be on the watch, and the 
second case, every judicious bee-keeper should prevent. I 
would here recommend artificial swarming, as no skilled 
bee-keeper will allow in swarming-hives, and would equally 
scout the idea of even seeing his bees become crowded in 
storifying ones, without additional room. Seeing, then, that 
the exact time of swarming cannot be hit upon, it is best to 
be on the watch, and more particularly so on account of 
bees swarming at all hours, night and day. This at first 
sight may appear erroneous, nevertheless it is the case. 
Although at night they donot fly to some spot contiguous to 
their hive but cluster on the outside of the hive itself, yet 
it is still the swarm, and if not taken away then two impor. 
tant ends are defeated—viz., honey-gathering and breeding- 

The question of course arises, How does breeding stop? 
I answer, Simply because the queen is on the outside of the 
hive with the swarms, and there remains until she dies or is 
killed by her subjects, young queens being brought forward 
in the ordinary manner. Then is it that piping is heard 
before the issue of a first swarm. 

A friend of mine, who keeps bees on the old-fashioned 
system of “let alone and they will work their own work, 
and will swarm when they are ready,” had last year out of 
six stocks only two swarms. He would not be advised to 
use artificial means, or even so much as to turn up a single 
hive in order to ascertain its state, but only went about 
wondering: what was the matter, and why there were so 
many queens thrown ont, and satisfied himself with the 
idea that at certain times of the year bees retained a great 
number of queens. I could relate many more similar cases, 
but deem it unnecessary. 

It is not a bad plan, in order to keep bees from lying out; 
to place on the face of their hive a smooth board fixed close 
to it by a mortice cut for the alighting-board to pass through, 
and so close to the hive that not a single bee can get be- 
tween them.—A LaNnarkSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Gares (Hamburgh).—Give your chickens a fragment of can:phor abont 
the size of a pea every night at roosting-time. Puta piece of camphor into 
the water they drink from. We realty haye no data on which to found 
advice about H. Atkin’s pictures. 


Drarrea@s tn Cuickens (2. B.).—Give each chicken half » grain of 
opium, three grains of powdered chaik, and half a grain of ipecacuanha ina 
pill daily until the diarrhoea is stopped, feed on bread sopped in give 
plenty of lettuce leaves, and free accers to a dust heap. 


Rearinc Youno Turkeys (A Coustant Reader).—Turkeys require a dry 
spot, well exposed to the sun, but near to a bank, or small covert, or hedge- 
row. They want dust. The best food is boiled egg, ants’ eggs, cooked 
chopped meat, bread and milk, dough mixed with milk, and made of flour 
of equal parts of oats, barley, and beans. Onion tops or garlic should be 
mixed in all their sood when young. They should be chopped fine. 


Suppex Deatn or Cuickess (A. J. P.).—When chickens die suddenly 
it is mostly from injudicious feeding, or from access to some poisonous food. 
Move your chickens as far as you can from the spot where they die, and 
give them bread and strong ale. 


Creavers (A Canstant Reader).—Cleavers, Clivers, or Goose Grass, is a 
plant known to botanists as Galiam aparine. It isone of the commonest of 
weeds, growing on moist banks. The hooky hairs upon it cause bleeding 
when drawn over the tongue. It is, as you say. often recommended to be 
chopped up and mixed with the food for young Turkeys. 


TEACHING A STARLING To TaLK (JV. @.).—It is the common Starling 
that talks. We have dut one British species, except the rose-coloured, 
which ia a rare visitant to this country. By constantly repeating to it the 
words or chort phrases you wish it to say it will learn them, and in the same 
way it may be taught to whistle tames, When young the bird is very easily 
reared by feeding it on raw meat cut up, occasionally worms, bread soaked 
in water, and hemp seed, 


Parror Piuckixo our ims Featuens (Jdem).—The reason of the Parrot 
plucking out its leathers is, most probably, irritability in the skin, caused 
by improper food of a greasy nature, such as meat, bones to pick, and 
too much hemp seed. Let it have a shellow pan with water to bathe in, 
and on « warm day take a watering-pot with a small rose and give it a bath 


Various (B., Compton Gifford).—The bees which frequent your deserted 
hive are ecouts scut out by some of your neighbour’s stocks that are about 
toswarm, They may possibly herald the advent of a stray swarm, or their 
visits may continue during the swarming season, ceasing only when it is 
entirely over. tuy Taylor's ** Bee-keeper’s Manual.” Use Payne's im- 
proved cottage-hive for ordinary, and the Woodbury frame-hive forscientific 
bee-keeping. 

TransrenneD Bers (A Beginner).—Your hive appears to be going on 
well. A glass muy be put on at once. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Da 

ra Average Temperature 

aioe wit, : JUNE 6—12, 1865, aigarl London: 
Day. | Night. | Mean. 
6 Tu | Wuir Turspay. 66,6 48.0 57.3 
7 W | Emser Werk. Summercommences.| 68.6 47.2 57.9 
§ Tu | Portugal Laurel floweis, 70.0 47.0 58.5 
9 F Dog Rose flowers. 69.8 47.7 58.8 
10 8 Mallow flowers. 71.2 47.5 59.3 
11 | Son } Triniry Sunpay. [flowers.| 71.6 48.3 60.0 
12 M | Rongh-stalked Meadow Grass| 79.9 49.1 60.0 


; | 
Baie Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon's oer Day of 
38 years, Rises. | Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. an Year. 

i | 
Days, | m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| m. hb. m. 8 

20 47af3 | l0af8}1l 5) 12 2 13 1 38 157 

15 46 3/11 8/14 6/42 2 14 1 27 158 

15 46 3/]12 8/13 7/18 8 15 16, 159 

20 AGS L208) LO Sh sh (e) 125) |) 5160) 

18 45 3/13 8| 59 8! 56 4 W7 0 53 161 

13 45 3/14 8/42 9| 55 5 18 Q 41 162 

18 45 3)14 8/]19 10 DY a) 0 29 163 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 69.8°, and its night 
temperature 47.8°, The greatest heat was 90° on the 6th and 7th, 1846; and 12th, 1842; and the lowest cold, 34°, on the 9th, 1862. The 


greatest fall of rain was 1.48 inch. 


A FEW NOTES ON CROPPING A KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


UCH pleased was I 
with the remarks 
on ‘“ Kitchen-gar- 
den Cropping,’ by 
« Burnrwoop, P. 
D.” (page 377), 
whose mode of ob- 
taining so much 
produce from a 
limited space de- 
serves tobe widely 
known, not only 
because it shows 
what may bedone, 
but also as it may 
induce others si- 
milarly situated to 
give an account of 
their practice, and 

as cases differ widely, much useful information may thus 
be elicited. It is, however, well to remember that there 
is in general a wide difference between the practice of 
the country and that of the suburban gardener, the 
latter having to make the most of a limited space, though 
to compensate for this disadvantage he can in most cases 
obtain plenty of manure; while, on the contrary, the 
country gardener has often more ground at his disposal, 
but is obliged to be more sparing of manure. Now, 
although it is not exactly true that manure will do any- 
thing, it is nevertheless a very powerful agent in pro- 
ducing some of the more common vegetables. Those of 
the gross-feeding class can be urged into growth by the 
aid of this powerful auxiliary where the natural ground 
from previous hard cropping would seem to claim a rest, 
but plenty of good dung restores the worn-out soil, and 
another crop is obtained. Most vegetables delight in rich 
soil, and may therefore be grown on the forcing system 
just described ; but the practice of the rural gardener is 
somewhat different, he uses manure sparingly. Very likely 
there are large grass and arable fields in his immediate 
vicinity having a claim to a share of the manure-heap as 
great as his, and he is obliged to be content with a less 
quantity than falls to the lot of his brother craftsmen 
living near the great metropolis. There is one practice, 
however, that is applicable to both, and that is the rota- 
tion of crops, which is attended with the best results, 
and “ Burnrwoop, P. D.,” has very wisely introduced it 
into his system, and doubtless with good effect. I will 
also add one or two modes of cropping which I have 
found answer very well the double purpose of making 
much of the ground and at the same time affording the 
necessary change in cropping. 

One of the most important crops in all gardens, large 
or small, is Cabbage, and with me this crop remains 
longer in possession of the ground than any other, except 

No, 219.—VoL. VIII., NEw SERIES. 


permanent ones, such as Asparagus; in fact, the main 
crop of spring Cabbages, intended for use in May and 
afterwards, is generally planted in October on ground 
that has previously been devoted to Onions, but which 
has been trenched and manured. The crop usually re- 
mains fifteen or sixteen months on the same ground, and 
is not removed until the second February following its 
planting, the spring cutting of Cabbage being succeeded 
by abundance of nice little sprouts, which afford a supply 
of Greens up to that time, when, perhaps, the hardness 
of the winter may have rendered them no longer useful. 
The site they occupy is then dug or trenched, and, if 
possible, sufficiently early for the soil to be exposed to 
frost before it is again occupied. Potatoes or Scarlet 
Runners are then put in, but none of the Brassica tribe, 
and for a like reason we prefer not planting Cabbage 
with Peas, as we generally contrive to have one main 
summer crop of Peas on ground that has not had any of 
the Cabbage family upon it in the preceding season, as 
Broccoli is usually planted between the rows of Peas, to 
occupy the ground when the Peas are taken away. I 
may mention that if the rows of Peas are & feet apart 
four rows of Broccoli may be planted between, the 
rows nearest the Peas being only 1 foot from these. Of 
course care must be taken in gathering the Pea crop. and 
after the last gathering the haulm ought not to remain a 
single day. After its removal the ground may be slightly 
dug, and the space it occupied and the rows of Broccoli 
adjoining, may be refreshed with a liberal watering of 
liquid manure; and allhough the rows nearest the Peas 
do show a somewhat uneven lanky growth, they speedily 
recover, and by the end of autumn the crop is about 
uniform. Of course when this mode of cropping is 
adopted the Peas sown are those only which come into 
use not later than August, so as to give as much time 
as possible afterwards for the autumn growth of the 
Broccoli. 

Returning to the Cabbage crop, from which the above 
has been a digression, there is nothing, perhaps, in which 
the practice of the private grower differs so much from 
that of the great market gardeners as in regard to Cab- 
bages. With the latter it is not unusual to see a large 
breadth of Cabbages all of a size and all fit to cut at once, 
and after cutting, the ground is dug or trenched, heavily 
manured, and a fresh crop is upon it in less than a week. 
This would not suit a private ‘ali: where a great num- 
ber of different veretables are wanted at different times 
instead of a waggon-load at once: consequently the 
private grower must select the variety of Cabbage that is 
least inclined to run to seed, and also suit the time of 
sowing to the same end, so as not have any portion of 
his crop running to flower either before cutting or after- 
wards. He may also if he choose sow and plant a few 
Coleworts; but in general he depends more on the vari- 
ous kinds of Greens, Brussels Sprouts and the like, to 
carry him through than on Coleworts, which after all differ 
only in name from the side sprouts of the preceding 
Cabbage crop. It mustalso be borne in mind in cropping 
that the Cabbage tribe occupy a large space of ground, 
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more so than any other remaining there during the winter, 
and_that the crop which is best to follow another cannot be 
so precisely determined upon beforehand as to pass into a 
rule. There are some crops, however, which it is advisable 
to avoid as a succession to the Brassica tribe, and one of 
these is Carrots. Potatoes, however, may do, and Dwarf 
Kidney Beans and Scarlet Runners, as well as Broad Beans, 
and if necessary a portion of the ground may be set apart 
for Celery, and the trenches being dug early and well 
manured, Lettuce or some other light crop may, be planted. 
upon the ridges. We have likewise often had summer 
Cauliflower there, and sometimes a small-topped Potato ; 
but it is not advisable to plant anything that is likely to be 
late in coming off, for it must be borne in mind that the 
Celery is the legitimate crop, and its welfare must not be 
sacrificed for the sake of a temporary occupant. 

The rotation of crops is a subject which has been often 
adverted to in these pages, but I may observe that circum- 
stances frequently occur to derange any established rule, 
and it becomes necessary to make the most of the ground. 
A crop of late spring Broccoli may occupy some out-of-the- 
way place where it would be useless to sow Peas on account 
of the ravages of small birds, and when it might be too late 
to plant Potatoes, or, in fact, they might not be wanted 
there, whilst sundry reasons point out the desirability of 
planting the plot with winter stuff acain. This certainly 
may be done, but the ground must be liberally manured, 
and, what is equally beneficial, it will have to remain two or 
three months of the early part of summer idle or nearly so; 
certainly a crop of Potatoes or Kidney Beans may in some 
cases be taken off the ground, but such crops ought not to 
remain longer than is absolutely necessary in order to insure 
a due growth to the winter occupants, and where ground is 
plentiful and manure less so, a rest in the growing season is 
beneficial. There are many other cases in which any esta- 
blished rule for a change of cropping must be broken through, 
and with little or no detriment to the vegetable grown, only 
it is necessary, as above observed, to avoid, if possible, crops 
succeeding each other that resemble one another in their 
requirements, as the Cabbage and Broccoli family all do; 
for although they may be made to do good service on the 
same ground for a few years, it is only at the expense of the 
manure-heap or their quality. It is the same with other 
plants, and as an example bearing on this point some flower- 
beds were once pointed out to me that were not at all satis- 
factory, the plants -being as much disposed to die as grow, 
and plants of exactly the same kind had occupied the same 
beds for a succession of years or until the ground was sick 
of them, as the common expression is. Robust crops, like 
those of the kitchen garden when afforded plenty of good 
manure, are less likely to suffer, still a change is advantage- 
ous and may generally be accomplished withont loss to the 
quantity of ground required for each crop, and with much 
benefit as regards the quality of the produce. I am sure 
“Burntwoop, P. D.,” will excuse my differing in some little 
details from his excellent paper, which I commend to the 
general reader, especially to those near large towns, where 
every inch of ground has to be made the most of.—J. Rozson. 


LIQUID MANURE. 


Tre advantages accruing from the judicious application 
of liquid manure to various garden crops, have been so ably 
advocated, its value shown, and the results obtained by its 


use so often stated, that it may seem unnecessary to say 
anything more on the subject. It is not with a desire to 
depreciate the value of manure in a Jiquid form, nor because 
I have any discovery to impart, that I take the matter up; 
but to state my own experience with liquid manure as ap- 
plied to most flowers, fruits, and vegetables usually culti- 
vated in gardens. I have found that, great as the benefits 
derived by the horticulturist from judicious and seasonable 
applications of manure water really are, there is everything 
to dread from injudicious and unseasonable applications. 
It varies much, and it is so difficult to know how much to 
dilute it, in order to have it of the right strength, that it is 
dangerous in inexperienced hands. I will, therefore, note 
the various forms in which it hag been applied, 

Deaininos or tHe Dunduri1 contain some of the soluble 


and most fertilising constituents of the manure. Those who 
allow them to run to waste lose the ammoniacal substances, 
the alkaline matters, and the phosphates. To collect the 
drainings it is necessary that the litter or fresh dung be 
laid on a concrete floor sloping from the centre to the sides, 
and all round there should bea channel or gutter concreted 
or made impervious to water, and falling to the liquid manure 
tank, which should be sunk about a foot below the surround- 
ing ground level, and be made so that no water but what 
comes from the manure-heap can pass into it. The tank is 
best of iron, with a lid perforated with half-inch holes, 
through which the liquid enters the tank, and is cleared of 
straw, &e. <A tank 6 feet square, and 6 feet deep, will be 
large enough. This will hold all the liquid that will 
drain from the dunghill for three months, with the usual 
average of rainfall. If the drainage from the stables, the 
cowhouse, pigstyes, and slops from the house, are conveyed 
to the tank, it will be fullin a month orso. I must observe 
that there is a great difference between the drainings of an 
exposed dunghill, and those from the stables and offices, in 
which urine enters largely. The liquid from the dunghill 
is much less strong, and may safely be applied in moist 
weather undiluted, or in dry periods diluted with an equal 
quantity of water. That from the stables, offices, &c., being 
much stronger, requires to be diluted with at least four 
times its bulk of water, and occasionally six times will not 
be too much. If, however, all the waste of a house pass into 
the tank, and is only so much dirty water, then it may not 
be necessary to dilute the liquid at all, but take care to 
have it weak enough. The liquid from stables, cowhouses, 
&e., and household offices is fully six times stronger than 
the drainings of a dunghill. 

An iron tank is certainly expensive, but I have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing such tanks the best I have had ex- 
perience with. The next best, in my opinion, are those of 
stone fastened together with iron cramps, and the joints 
cemented, but prior to cementing the joints on the inside, 
ramming firm the soil at the sides, and at the bottom, too, 
beneath the stone bottom. The joints should be well 
cemented, and the tank covered with flagstones with a move- 
able lid or trap door. Stone tanks are equally durable with 
iron ones. Another durable tank is formed with brick sides 
and a puddled bottom, the sides outside the brickwork being 
also pudddled, and having a closely-boarded top or flag- 
stones as a cover. In forming these tanks care should be 
taken to make the bottom very firm, and to carry it beyond 
the brickwork, so that the puddling carried up outside the 
walls may unite with the bottom. Not only should good 
clay be used, but it should not be made very soapy by 
pouring water upon it; if it is snfliciently moist to be 
rammed or beaten firmly it will stand water better than 
very soft clay, for such is apt to crack in dry weather, 
whilst moderately dry clay can be made firmer, and is not 
so liable to crack. The joints of the bricks may be stopped 
with cement, but this is not necessary if the clay be rammed 
sufficiently. Tanks with brick walls laid in mortar, cemented 
over inside, and resting on a flagged bottom with the joints 
cemented, are excellent receptacles for manure water. Com- 
mon casks may also be used for the same purpose; it is only 
necessary to dig holes and let them into the ground, pre- 
viously making the bottom as hard as a barn floor with clay, 
and ramming clay very firmly round them, and if this is 
done effectually they form excellent reservoirs for either 
liquid manure or soft water. ‘These tubs are best connected 
with each other by a lead pipe, and there is no fear of 
leakage if the clay is well rammed, and not very wet. 

In addition to providing a tank, it is desirable to have 
water near at hand, with which to dilute the contents. It 
is not only necessary to provide tanks for manure water, but 
also for rain water from the buildings around, which is too 

enerally conducted to drains. In order to provide against 
Ag periods, the manure tanks must necessarily be in the} 
ground ; but those for rain water should be raised above the' 
surface, and may consist of a nuniber of tubs ranged side 
by side, and connected with each other by lead pipes. These! 
elevated cisterns being furnished with a tap and hose, the 
garden crops can be watered without much hand labour, 
the pumping of water into the water-cart or cistern being 
avoided. A little contrivance, and some additional expense 
at first, would effect a great saving of labour, and watering: 
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would become a pleasant instead of an irksome part of a gar- 
dener’s duties. 

Where it is proposed to make the most of liquid manure, 
a boiler should be set sufficiently high, and conveniently 
near to allow of the liquid being pumped from the tank 
into it, and when heated to boiling point the liquid should 
yun into the water barrel without further pumping or hand 
carriage, or into an elevated tank, to be distributed by hose, 
sufficient water being added to make it of the right strength. 
To do this it is essential to have the contents of all accu- 
rately gauged, and a proof-stick made that will show, by 
notches cut in it, the quantity of water or liquid in each. 
It should show the contents in six parts, which will he 
sufficient for all practical purposes except one, and that is 
the syringing of trees with liquid manure. The proof-stick 
should for the latter purpose be divided into twelve parts, 
each part showing an equal volume of the contents. All 
the tanks, barrels, and their contents being known, it is 
easy to dilute liquid manure by taking some out of this and 
adding to that, and soon. For syringing it is essential to 
have an engine fixed on the water-barrel, in addition to a tap 
to let off the water; but there will be little necessity for carry- 
ing the water at all if hose be provided, and then the work 
is done much more expeditiously. The engine on the barrel 
will be found suitable fcr syzinging wees, the barrel being 
situated on the walk. Messrs. Warner’s engines, such as 
are ordinarily placed in buckets, are easily fixed in a water 
barrel, and they are excellent for freeing trees of insects, 


and refreshing their foliage, the water being thrown easily | 


against the trees over a 20-feet border, by employing a 
longer lever or handle than is usually affixed to them. 

In whatever way the water is conveyed, by hose, carts, or 
water barrels. it is desirable to lessen as much as possible 


hand labour, and never to carry water in a watering-pot | 


where a quantity is required, and it can be distributed over 
the ground by its own gravitation. Carrying it in watering- 
pots is a great waste of time, and prevents many things, 
that would be all the better of water, receiving any. A few 
yards of hose will be of much assistance in watering a gar- 


den.—G. ABBEY. 
(To be continued.) 


GARDENERS CLAIMING PLANTS GROWN ON 
THEIR EMPLOYERS’ PREMISES. 


My gardener is leaving me. Contrary to my expressed 
wish, he has purchased plants and placed them in my green- 
house. It has been a point of disagreement with us for two 
or three years. He has lost many plants which [ have pur- 
chased, and said it was because they were not good ones, 
and what he has bought he says have prospered. I cannot 
say in a very large stock what he has purchased, or what 
he has paid for them, or what hehad given tohim. He claims 
a very large number, or 1am to pay him for them. Many 
of them so claimed I should have said were mine. I have 
no wish to be hard upon him, and should give him a present ; 
but I cannot but think that he is at my mercy, and that he 
has no legal right whatever to them, even if he could bring 
witnesses to prove that they were his. I shall feel greatly 
obliged by a correct opinion on this.—NoRTHUMBERLAND. 

[Your letter contains matter of very great importance. 
A good deal of looseness and misapprehension exists on the 
subject. As a gardener of some experience now, I got into 
disgrace with an old gardener lately, because in a friendly 
way I told him he spoke rudely if not very imprudently to 
his employer. That employer admired some plants and 
beds, and in his generosity wished the gardener to collect 
cuttings and slips of them to send to his friends ; when the 
gardener stated he might have flowers if he wished, but 
that he considered the plants and slips were his, as he had 
either bought or begged them himself. Being a kindly 
man the gentleman said, “Well! well!” and there the 
matter ended. The gardener insisted that as he brought 
the plants to the place and they cost his employer nothing, 
the employer had a right to the flowers for the cost of soil 
and attention, but had no right whatever to the plants. 
This, in fact, would be pretty much the same as asserting 
that a servant might carry on a sort of business on his 
employer’s premises without ever asking that employer’s 


consent—a system which even with his consent™seldom 
answers long, just on the simple principle of the next to 
impossibility of serving two masters equally faithfully. 

Now, as one who has had a fair share in getting up large 
quantities of plants in the easiest way, I would wish to 
impress it clearly and deeply on my brother gardeners that 
all plants or cuttings they may procure and carry home in 
the crown of they hats, specimen-boxes, or by whatever 
conveyance, are their private property until, and no longer, 
they have taken their place on the employer’s premises, and 
are growing in his pots and soil. From that moment I 
have always believed that in right and in law they were as 
much his property as the horse in his stable or the paintings 
in his mansion. : 

This may moderate the zeal of those who wish something 
of everything they see when visiting a place, though that 
enthusiasm has often been the means of making the em- 
ployer as enthusiastic as the gardener, and thus eventually 
helped the interests of our commercial establishments. 
Going direct to the market is generally the best in the end, 
though merely as a matter of neighbourly feeling I would 
not wish to see the custom abolished of reciprocally giving 
and receiving a few cuttings. It would be well, Lowever, 
for gentlemen’s gardeners to discard at once and for ever 
all idea of their having any property in such things after 
they are grown. In many instances where a gardener was 
leaving his place, I have been consulted whether some nice 
plants that he had reared from begged cuttings were not 
equitably his, and if he could not send them away before he 
left. In every instance I have said that legally he had no 
claim whatever, but that there could be no harm in stating 
the matter to the employer. Im a few cases where our 
advice was neglected there was much unpleasantness. Hven 
such matters as begging and lending should be done after a 
clear understanding ; it will not do to depend on use and 
custom if you wish to maintain your honour untarnished. 
Such looseness of ideas may have partly arisen from the 
fact that some gardeners, and especially exhibitors, were at 
one time privileged to purchase for themselves novelties, 
and to treat the proceeds as their own property. There are 
many reasons why gentlemen in general should not permit 
such a course; but when it does exist, being a private ar- 
rangement, no one else has a right to interfere. Wherever 
such a custom prevails it would be most satisfactory for all 
parties that the agreement was not only clearly understood, 
but reduced to writing and duly signed; otherwise dissatis- 
faction, if not something worse, might take place at the 
termination of the connection of master and servant by 
death or otherwise. 

A servant, however great his zeal, has no right to pur- 
chase goods for his master without his consent; and a 
gardener in thus purchasing should not go beyond the sum 
agreed upon, unless he has a commission to obtain what is 
wanted or what he deems necessary. He may purchase as 
many plants as he likes for himself and pay for them, but he 
has no right to bring them on his employer’s premises with- 
out his consent and direct agreement to that effect, and with- 
out that agreement the plants become the property of the 
employer. 

Yhat employer, we presume, would be bound by the act 
of his servant in purchasing, if the act was not repudiated 
and the things purchased returned. I applaud the kindly 
spirit of “ NorRTHUMBERLAND” in wishing to deal equitably 
with his gardener, but if the gardener purchased contrary 
even to his expressed wish in the open market from a 
nurseryman, &c., I suspect he must pay for these plants. 
To escape all responsibility the practice should have been 
stopped and the plants returned. I say this because, from 
our correspondent’s statement, there seems to me to have 
been a looseness of business on both sides. The servant 
had no right to buy without the employer's orders. He had 
no right to purchase with his own money, and bring the 
plants on his master’s premises. He was anything but wise 
if he did so, for these plants became then his master’s. But 
if the servant had purchased piants from a nurseryman, and 
the master ratified the act of the servant by paying for them, 
I believe that for a future purchase the master would be 
bound by the act of the servant; but in such purchases 
the bill should be presented at the first settlement. It 
would never do to keep these things in abeyance and make 
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an unlooked-for charge at a future time. Equitably the 
matter need be no difficult one, as there will be the trades- 
men’s bills and vouchers to refer to. Without such vouchers, 
and of somewhat recent date, the demand for payment or 
the right of removal would even equitably be out of place. 
Such a thing would sap the foundation of all confidence 
between employer and employed. Wishing to stand up for 
the rights of my order, I am forced to say that, according 
to the representation given by the employer, the gardener 
is “at his mercy;” but as the employer himself does not 
seem free from blame in permitting a continuance of what he 
disapproved, I trust that if, on examining vouchers, &c., he 
is convinced that his servant acted more from obstinacy or 
ignorance than from any worse principle, he will so far waive 
his legal rights as to treat his servant mercifully if not 
equitably.—R. F.] 
(With all that Mr. Fish has said we fully concur.—Eps.) 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Froran Commirrer, May 380th.—Many very interest- 
ing plants were exhibited at this meeting, at which the 
seedling Pelargoniums of the year, always so attractive and 
so looked for by the florist, made their debit, and among 
them were some first-rate flowers. There were not so many 
collections of plants as usual, this being a very busy season 
of the year, and such frequent exhibitions of plants, necessa- 
rily prevents the growers from sending them. The following 
certificates were awarded:—Mr. Williams, Holloway, re- 
ceived first-class certificates for an Orchid, Promensa species 
(citrina), and Statice profusa, a very handsome plant with 
deep blue and white flowers, most useful for spring deco- 
ration ; and second-class certificates for Anzctochilus nobilis, 
avery pretty sort. A special certificate was, in addition, 
awarded for a fine specimen of Lomaria gibba. In Mr. 
Williams’s collection were also Maranta orbifolia, Smilax 
aculeata, and Cissus amazonica. Mr. Veitch had first-class 
certificates for a beautiful Maranta, and Amaryllis ignescens, 
a new hybrid, one of the most beautiful in cultivation, 
bright fiery scarlet flowers, the centre of each segment 
haying a clear white stripe. Had this Amaryllis produced 
a little better-formed flowers it would have been perfection. 
Mr. Veitch also exhibited two species of Adiantum, which 
were requested to be seen again. Messrs. Backhouse, York, 
received first-class certificates for Asplenium inequale, a 
very distinct and beautiful Fern ; Lomariopsis heteromorpha, 
a climbing Fern, from New Zealand, which changes the 
form of the fronds in its different stages of growth; Pellea 
Wrightiana, quite a new Fern; Gleichenia ecryptocarpa, a 
new Fern from Chili, nearly hardy, and very beautiful; and 
second-class certificates for Masdevallia sp., a hardy Orchid ; 
Hyacinthus amethystinus, with very pretty, small, delicate 
blue bells; Sarana Kamtschatica, or Lilium nigrum, pro- 
ducing very dark almost black flowers. Messrs. Backhouse 
also sent Trifolium alpinum; Ophrys fucifera, from Prussia; 
Linaria alpina, an old but good rock plant, very pretty ; 
Anemone palmata, with bright yellow flowers; and Asple- 
nium auricularium. 

Mr. Wills, gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart., sent Verbena 
Maonetti Princess Victoria, a very useful bedding plant, 
with deep rose-coloured flowers, one of the compact and close- 
habited Verbenas, like Velvet Cushion, probably from a cross 
with venosa—a first-class certificate was awarded it as a 
bedding variety; also Pelargonium President Lincoln, a 
Zonale with yellowish leaves, no improvement in its class. 
Messrs. Jackson, Kingston, had a first-class certificate for 
Clerodendron Thomson» Ballourii, a larger-flowering variety 
than the species, which it much resembles, more compact in 
its habit, and a very free-flowering plant. Messrs. Osborn, 
Fulham, received a first-class certificate for cut specimens 
of Robiana pseud-Acacia Decaisneana with very beautiful 
rosy flowers, a great acquisition among flowering trees and 
shrubs. Messrs. Osborn also exhibited Lilium pulchellum. 
Mr. Pilcher, gardener to 8. Rucker, Hsq., brought a very fine 
specimen of Odontoglossum citrosmum, for which a special 
certificate was awarded. Mr, Byles exhibited a fine speci- 
men of Cologyne pandarata, with a noble spike of green 
and black flowers, from the Society’s garden. From the 

tev. C. Vellowes came Pelargonium Maid of the Mill, not 


equal to many others; and from Mr. Turner Zonale Pelar- 
gonium Rising Sun, with bright golden leaves banded with 
deep reddish brown zones—first-class certificate; Pelargo- 
nium Neatness, a pretty fancy variety; Bougainyillea gla- 
bra, and a box of beautiful cut Roses. Mr. Nye sent several 
seedling Pelargoniums. P. elegans was awarded a first-class 
certificate ; the others were good flowers, but not sufficiently 
distinct. Among them were Hero, Marian, Painted Lady, 
which was much admired for its delicacy of colour, a pale 
rosy tint, but apparently a shy bloomer; Mars, Jupiter, 
Purpurea, Atalanta, and Pluto, all of which would have 
been thought much of a few years ago. Mr. Hoyle, of 
Reading, received first-class certificates for seedling Pelar- 
goniums W. Hoyle, C. Turner, a very beautiful rosy car- 
mine, excellent form, and good truss; and Progress. Mr, 
Stone, gardener to J. Day, Esq., was awarded a first-class 
certificate for Phalwnopsis sumatrana, a new, distinct, and 
beautiful species of this interesting genus. Mr. Keynes, 
Salisbury, exhibited a seedling Zonale Pelargonium, Wilt- 
shire Lass, with bright rose flowers in large trusses, a very 
free-flowering kind. Several plants were shown in a basket 
with moss, and produced a very good effect. A first-class 
certificate was awarded for this plant, which soon found a 
new owner, being purchased by Mr. Laing, of the firm of 
Downie, Laird, & Laing. 

Mr. Sherratt, gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., exhibited a 
very curious and new Orchid. A special certificate was 
awarded to Mr. Bateman’s collection of Orchids. A special 
certificate was awarded to Mr. J. Hodges, gardener to 
E. Wright, Esq., Birmingham, for cut specimens of very 
superb varieties of Cattleya Mossiz. Mr. Bateman brought 
with him some fine specimens of the beautiful yellow Rose 
Isabella Grey, grown by one of his cottagers in his garden 
in North Staffordshire. The Committee having finished 
their labours in the Council-room visited the Rhododendron 
tent, and awarded seven first-class certificates to Messrs. 
Waterer for seedling Rhododendrons Stella, Mrs. John 
Clutton, H. W. Sargent, Charles Dickens, H. H. Hunnewell, 
Lady Clermont, and Caractacus, every one of which is of a 
first-rate character. 

Fruit Commrrrer.—Mr. Rivers in the chair. Mr. Miller, 
of Combe Abbey Gardens, sent two specimens of Meredith’s 
Hybrid Cashmere Melon, which were not allowed to be cut; 
and one of Combe Abbey Hybrid, a smooth, rich, yellow- 
skinned Melon of an oval shape. The flesh is white, and 
ripens well up to the rind, but, unfortunately, the flavour 
was not what was expected from Mr, Miller’s description. 
Mr. Ingram of Frogmore sent a seedling Cherry called Frog- 
more Harly Crown, which is about ten days earlier than May 
Duke. It is a small red variety, and when fully ripe of rich 
flavour. Mr. Archibald Fowler sent two dishes of Castle 
Kennedy Fig, a splendid fruit, large, handsome, and of excel- 
lent flavour, to which a first-class certificate was awarded. 
My. Chapman, gardener to His Highness Halim Pacha, sent 
an interesting collection of Egyptian fruit, to which a certi- 
ficate was awarded, and among which the most remarkable 
were a delicious sweet Lemon and a Loquat. 


Scientiric Merrina, May 30th, J. J. Blandy, Esq., in the 
chair.—The Rey. Joshua Dix having read over the awards of 
the Floral Committee, Dr. Hogg commented on the principal 
objects before the Fruit Committee. 

Dr. Hogg remarked that the Melon shown by Mr. Miller, 
gardener to Lord Craven, was, on being cut, found not to be 
of good flavour, although stated to be excellent. Melons, 
however, were somewhat capricious in this respect. Marly 
Frogmore Cherry from Mr. Ingram ripened ten days earlier 
than the May Duke, but Belle d’Orleans was earlier still. 
The collection of Egyptian fruit from Mr, Chapman, gar- 
dener to H.H. Halim Pacha, was next alluded to. ‘The 
Oranges, it was stated, had suffered from the journey ; there 
were also some Sweet Lemons and Loquats. ‘he Loquat had 
been fruited in this country many years ago by Lord Bagot, 
and also by Mr. Bateman, and was to be seen occasionally 
in Covent Garden, but such fruit came from Malta, and 
were never so good as those grown in Egypt and the Hast. 
With regard to the Castle Kennedy Fig shown by Mr. 
Fowler, Dr. Hogg stated that it had existed in the gardens 
of the Earl of Stair at that place for nearly a hundred years. 
The fruit, as would be seen, was very fine, and, instead of 
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requiring four months to ripen when forced, it would do so 
in two, which was a very great recommendation. 

The Rey. M. J. Berkeley in commencing his remarks 
observed that at the last meeting he had stated, in refer- 
ence to an Amorphophallus, that it was fortunate the 
plant was not in flower, otherwise everybody would have 
been driven out of the room by its cadaverous odour. 
The spathes of some of the Arum tribe were, neverthe- 
less, brilliant in colour, and, notwithstanding the generally 
poisonous nature of the order, the tubers of some of the 
species were edible. Even in our country those of Arum 
maculatum, commonly known as “ Lords and Ladies,” which 
is abundant in the Isle of Portland, were macerated, 
dried, and sold in London under the name of Portland 
Arrowroot. An Arisema, after the poisonous alkali had 
been neutralised by fermentation, was also eaten in Sikkim. 
An unpleasant odour, it was remarked, was peculiar to many 
poisonous plants, and several instances were quoted ; but in 
no order of plants did such an insupportable odour occur as 
in Fungi, and a coloured drawing of three of the most 
beautiful, but at the same time most disagreeable-smelling 
species, were exhibited. But by far the worst, observed Mr. 
Berkeley, was Thelephora fcetida, which he met with three 
years ago in Aberdeenshire, and it made his room smell 
worse than the “tomb of all the Capulets,’ and he could 
not conceal the odour till he had wrapped the fungus up in 
twelve envelopes of the thickest brown paper. A beautiful 
Maranta and Amaryllis from Myr. Veitch, the Alpines from 
Messrs. Backhouse, and some other plants, were then briefly 
mentioned, and, in connection with Ophrys fucifera, Darwin’s 
theory of the structure of that and other Orchidaceous 
plants being adapted to certain insects, through whose 
agency fertilisation is effected. Robinia pseud-Acacia De- 
caisneana was stated to be a true hybrid, and Cytisus Adami 
was always considered as such by continental authorities, 
but Mr. Berkeley did not believe that it was a hybrid at all, 
but that it had arisen from the union of a cell of Cytisus 
purpureus with one of C. Laburnum, and that by this cell- 
grafting the properties of both species were transmitted to 
the offspring (C. Adami). In the collection of fruits, &e., 
from Egypt was the Chick Pea, Cicer arietinum, which was 
used as a food for horses, and a peculiar narrow-leaved 
Hemp, used for smoking and the preparation of hashish. 
In reference to Figs Mr. Berkeley remarked that there was 
one species, the Sycamore Fig (Ficus sycamorus), which 
grows on the stem of the Sycamore tree, and to which 
allusion is made in the book of Amos—“ I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was a herdsman, anda 
gatherer of Sycomore fruit.’ The word, translated gatherer, 
in our version means scratcher, and unless the Fig were 
gently scratched or rubbed on the surface it was not edible, 
and this seems to have been the employment of Amos. 
Caprification was also effected by a species of Cynips, which 
pierces the Figs, and sometimes by thrusting a straw dipped 
in oil down the Fig. 

Mr. W. Wilson Saunders said that as allusion had been 
made to the offensive odour of some of the Arum family, he 
would state that when the spathe of Sauromatum guttatum 
first opens, and this offensive odour is exhaled, it rises in 
temperature. He had found that the temperature of the 
spathe was 4° or 5° higher than that of the house, and this 
not on one occasion only, for he had repeated the experi- 
ment several times. This observation was not at all new, 
but it had been doubted whether plants do give out heat. 

Mr. Bateman in commencing his observations on the 
Orchids, directed attention to a plant of Coelogyne pandu- 
rata from the Society’s garden. This, he said, coming from 
the burning swamps of Borneo, would never succeed under 
cool treatment; on the contrary it required a very high 
temperature. Young, in his “ Night Thoughts,” had said 
that Nature never puts on the livery of a mourner, but this 
plant presented pure black in its flowers. At almost every 
meeting there had been some new Phalenopsis, a name 
which signified moth-like, Blume having mistaken the 
flowers of the white species for a string of moths. To Mr. 
Day belonged the entire merit of flowering for the first time 
the new P. sumatrana, before the meeting, and which had 
been introduced by Messrs. Low. At present it had only 
three flowers, but flowers, unlike young ladies, look worst 


All who have studied art were aware that the grotesque 
must be sought for in the gothic, and among plants it must 
be looked for among Orchids. Africa had always had the 
reputation of being fruitful in monsters, and she had lost 
none of it in the genus Angreeum, which were there most 
numerous. In connection with the subject of plants having 
tails, he might mention that W. W. Buller, Esq., of Strete 
Raleigh, had sent a plant of the Mexican Uropedium Lin- 
denii to be named, asking whether it was anew species of 
Cypripedium, having not only tails at each side of the flower, 
but one in front as well, and Mr. Buller, referring to Darwin, 
inquired whether these tails were not intended to serve as 
ladders by which insects might ascend to the flowers; but, 
added Mr. Bateman, “if I were an insect I would rather 
trust to the stem of the plant than to these ricketty tails.” 
Now, although Orchids having tails were found in the New 
World, they are not like those of the African Orehids, there 
the tail was found where it ought to be, and tails, too, of 
prodigious development, in Angrecum sesquipedale 14 foot 
long. Angraecum caudatum was another beautiful species 
found in Sierra Leone, and the pestilential swamps of 
the Niger, but though it had been more than twenty- 
five years in the country, and was easily flowered, one 
might almost count the times it had been seen. Another 
African Angrecum boasting of caudal appendages of great 
length, was one of which he held up a specimen from the 
herbarium of Kew, sent home by Speke and Grant. This he 
should call Grantii, and he hoped that Englishmen ascend- 
ing or “doing” the Nile, instead of chipping splinters from 
the feet of Memnon, or the robes of Isis, would pluck the 
flowers of Angrecum Grantii, which should be its name from 
thenceforth. 

Captain Grant said that had he known that the plant was 
perfectly new to science, he would have brought more, but 
they had the greatest difficulty in preserving their speci- 
mens on account of the water and insects. It was found on 
a tree whose boughs were covered with green lichens in a 
fine undulating country about three degrees north of the 
equator. 

Mr. Bateman again rising exhibited a coloured drawing 
made by Captain Grant of a plant which either that gentle- 
men or some one else must bring to this country. Fifty 
years ago there were not many persons who cared about 
Orchids, and Linneus, after he had gathered together as 
many as he knew, said, when the world was fully explored 
there might be 100, and now the genus Odontoglossum 
alone comprised nearly 100 species, one of the most beautiful 
of which was O. citrosmum, as exemplified by the plants 
shown by Messrs. Jackson, and Mr. Rucker’s gardener, Mr. 
Pilcher. The following history of the plant was given by 
Mr. Bateman in his “Monogram of Odontoglossum” :— 
‘Early in the present century two Spaniards, La Llave and 
Lexarza by name, settled at the Mexican town of Valladolid, 
in the fertile province of Mechoacan. They were both 
attached to botany, but the younger of the two, Lexarza, was 
so attracted by, the beauty of the numerous Orchids of the 
district, that to these he devoted himself with an ardour that 
would have done honour even to the Lindleys and Reichen- 
bachs of our own day. As the result of his labours a little 
work—‘ Orchidianum Opusculum’ he modestly styled it— 
presently made its appearance, wherein about fifty species, 
all at that time new to science, were described with remark- 
able accuracy and skill. Among the number there was a 
plant—Cuitlauzina pendula he called it—said to be of sur- 
passing loveliness, and to form an undoubtedly new genus, 
the distinctive characters of which were minutely given. As 
time went on and the rage for Orchids developed itself in 
Europe, a keen desire was naturally felt by cultivators to 
add so fine a plant to their lists; but although many col- 
lectors visited Valladolid, and laid hands on nearly all the 
other desirable Orchids described by Lexarza, still nothing 
was heard of the Cuitlauzina, and on the cover of the latest 
number of Dr. Lindley’s ‘Folia Orchidacea, its name may 
be found in the list of genera ‘unknown to the author.” 
About the same time Mr. Bateman had ventured to say that 
aman might readily carry as many tufts of it on his arm 
as would pay his expenses to Mexico and back, and leave 
him a handsome surplus besides; but happily the challenge 
was not taken up. Yet all this while Cuitlauzina pendula 


when they come out, and generally improve in after years.| was amongst us, and, indeed, had been an established 
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favourite for upwards of twenty years. But if so, it may well 
be asked, How came it to pass that it was never recognised ? 
For a full reply to this very natural inquiry, Mr. Bateman 
referred toa most ingenious article in “ Bonplandia,” by the 
younger Reichenbach, to whom all the creditis due of having 
solved a great botanical puzzle, and proved to demonstration 
that the Cuitlauzina pendula of Lexarza is none other 
than the Odontoglossum citrosmum of Lindley. This idea 
had more than once occurred to Mr. Bateman, but the 
character assigned by Lexarza to the flower-scape—namely, 
that it is destitute of bracts could not be reconciled with 
this view. The Odontoglossum which Lexarza had met with 
had large inflated bracts, whilst in O. citrosmum they are 
very minute, andatlongintervals. It now became a question 
what name the plant was to bear, and however much he was 
opposed to meddling with established names, he did not see 
how, in justice to Lexarza, they could do otherwise than adopt 
the specific name of pendula, more especially as the plant 
was the only one of nearly oxe hundred Odontoglossums 
that has the flower-stems strictly pendulous. Odontoglossum 
pendulnm then let it be to all time to come. 
Eighteen new members were elected. 


PeLarconium SuHow, June 3rd.—This was held in the 
eastern conservatory arcade, where there was a fine bank, 
both of show and Fancy varieties, 140 feet in length, in 
addition to which there were collections of stove and green- 
house plants, and numerous boxes of cut Roses. For twelve 
distinct kinds Mx. J. Fraser, Lea Bridge Road, was first 
with large finely-grown plants, in splendid bloom, of Festus, 
Sylph, James Lodge, Candidate, at least 34 feet across, and 
in fine bloom; Bracelet, Fairest of the Fair, Guillaume 
Severyns, Leander, Lord Clyde, a match plant to Candidate, 
and very telling as a scarlet; Rose Celestial, Beadsman, and 
Lillie. Mz. J. Ward, gardener to F. Wilkins, Esq., Leyton, 
was second with good well-bloomed plants of Pline, a fine 
orange scarlet, Osiris, Eugénie Legereaux, a beautiful free- 
flowering white variety, Peacock, Prince of Hesse, Viola, 
Achille, Leo, The Bride, Spotted Gem, Picnic, and Etna. 
For collections of six the same exhibitor was first with Lord 
Clyde, Madame Furtado, Nestor, Rose Celestial, Bracelet, 
and Patroness ; My. Cox, gardener to Capt. Cahill, Southall, 
was second; and Mr. Donald, gardener to IJ. Barclay, Esq., 
Knott’s Green, third. Mz. Weir, gardener to Mrs. Hodgson, 
Hampstead, was also an exhibitor. In the Nurserymen’s 
Class for the same number, My. Fraser, was first with 
Roseleaf, very bright in colour, crimson, Empress Eugénie, 
Sanspareil, Excelsior, Prince of Prussia, and Pizarro, all of 
them nicely grown. 

Class 4 was for six new kinds of 1864, and here, too, Mr. 
Fraser was first. They consisted of John Hoyle, a finely- 
formed orange red, marked with crimson, with a dark top, 
edged with rosy carmine, altogether a very fine flower; 
Profusion, soft, rosy pink, dark blotch in upper petal 
broadly margined with crimson, white throat, a very 
pleasing variety; Rozine, rose, with a conspicuous white 
throat, upper petal maroon, edged with crimson; Coast- 
guard, somewhat in the way of Viola, but with a much 
smaller blotch in the upper petals; Exhibitor, rose lower 
petals, white eye, and reddish maroon top; and Rosy Gem, 
rose and crimson, spotted in all the petals. 

For a single specimen plant, Mr. Fraser had a first prize 
for Desdemona, very large and beautifully covered with bloom. 

Fancy Pelargoniums, thongh scarcely so large in some 
cases as we have seen them, were, nevertheless, well grown 
and in profuse bloom. Foremost came Mr. Fraser, the only 
competitor in the Nurserymen’s Class for nine, with re- 
markably fine plants of Delicatum and Bridesmaid; the 
othere, Lady Craven, Cloth of Silver, Clara Novello, Roi 
des Fantaisies, Hebe, Celeste, and Multiflora were also good. 
For these a first prize was awarded, and in the Amateurs’ 
Class for six, a similar position was taken by Mr. Donald, 
Knott's Green, with compact well-bloomed plants of Cloth 
of Silver, Decision a distinct dark kind, Lady Craven, 
Delicatum, Rosabella, and Queen of the Valley. Mr. Cox, 
gardener to Capt. Cahill, was second; Mr. Weir third. 

For six Fancies of 1864 Mr. Fraser, who was the only 
competitor, had a first prize for Ann Page, Edgar, Mrs. 
Dorling, Mrs. Ford, all of Mr. Turner's raising; Princess 
Alexandra (Fraser), after Cloth of Silver, but with more 


colour, and Blair Athol. The plants, of course, were small ; 
but not so the fine single specimen of Delicatum shown by 
the same highly successful cultivator, which was upwards of 
3 feet across, and a mass of bloom. A seedling Fancy of 
1865, called Mrs. Brewer, resembling Princess Alexandra in 
colour, and Faro, a show kind also of this year—a soft bright 
rose with a white throat and maroon and crimson top, were 
also shown by Mr. Fraser; but the gem of the seedlings 
was Charmer from Mr. Bull, scarlet, the eye white, with a 
violet tinge round it, and two streaks or feathers running 
up to the scarlet; the upper petal with a dark blotch and 
broad, painted, crimson edge: this received a first-class cer- 
tificate. Sparkle, more of a rose colour, but somewhat in 
the same way, was also a pleasing flower. Mr. Bull also 
showed several other seedlings, as well as a large collection 
of new Zonale Geraniums and choice Pelargoniums. 

Of miscellaneous objects Messrs. Lee sent a nice group of 
stove and greenhouse plants, including a large specimen 
of Dicksonia antarctica, Dracena Cooperi and indivisa, Alo- 
casia metallica, the graceful Davallia tenuifolia, Oreopanax 
dactylifolium, &c., and some flowering plants. From Mr. 
Bull came also an excellent group, consisting of Dracwnas, 
one of which, D. rubra, was bearing racemes of violet flowers, 
Palms, a good plant of Platycerium alcicorne, the silver- 
variegated Peperomia arifolia, Gleichenia spelunce, Arau- 
caria glauca, and a new erect-flowered Gloxinia, A. Bonnard, 
white, with a rose centre circle, mottled with a magenta 
tinge. Of Roses several fine boxes of cut blooms were 
shown by Messrs. Lee and Mr. William Paul, to both of 
whom extra prizes were awarded. Among those from 
Messrs. Lee were fine blooms of Mrs. Rivers, Victor Verdier, 
Madame C. Wood, and Gloire de Dijon; and of the latter 
variety a box containing two dozen beautiful blooms was 
shown by Mr. W. Paul. Another box from the same con- 
tained single trusses of the yellow Noisette Celine Forestier, 
each averaging eight blooms and buds, or some half a dozen 
fully-expanded blooms. In addition these Mr. W. Paui had 
beautiful examples of Madame Falcot, Madame Villermoz, 
Jean Hardy, and Souvenir de la Malmaison. Mr. Paul also 
exhibited Beaton’s new Geraniums. Mr. Catlengh, Chelsea, 
contributed Lilium auratum, with blooms about 7 inches 
across; Mr. Ingram, gardener to Her Majesty, Frogmore, 
a fine Smooth Cayenne Pine, very good May Duke Cherries, 
large and fine British Queen Strawberries, and Prince 
Arthur, a conical-trnited sort; and Mr. Miller, gardener to 
Earl Craven, Combe Abbey, Hybrid Cashmere and Combe 
Abbey Hybrid Melons. 

From Miss Macdaniel, Upper Norwood, came a frame of 
dried flowers and foliage, with the colours preserved, and 
which had much the same effect as a painting. Amon 
them were Pelargoniums, Forget-me-not, Adiantum, ani 
golden Gymnogramma; and the whole had a very pretty 
appearance. 


WIREWORMS. 


I sxx that one of your correspondents is greatly annoyed 
by wireworms. As no man in the kingdom has suffere 
from them more than I have or laboured harder to destroy 
them, and I trust I now may say I have thoroughly succeeded, 
it is possible that my experience may help him. ‘ 

I have taken 140 of these crusty villains out of a single 
Lettuce, and at one time my land so swarmed with them 
that not even a Tomato could live. Every known, sup- 
posed, problematic, utopian, or maniac remedy was tried. 
Mustard seed was sown, and they fed upon the root ; lime 
scattered broadcast, and they lived in the lumps; rape-cake 
drilled in, and they throve upon it; salt, soot, gas tar, 
chloride of lime, in which last they lived quite happily in a 
bottle and made jolly! In a word, I can sooner tell what 
was not tried than what was. 

My firm conviction is that cultivation alone can destroy 
them. Especially during April and May, when they come 
up in the imago form, let the surface never rest. Again in 
the early autumn, when they change their skins and are as 
soft as a slug, incumbere tempus aratro. In a hard winter 
they burrow to a depth of 2 feet and more; you can do 
nothing to them then. At the end of February they begin, 
and we must begin at them. i 

For three years I could grow nothing small, not even 
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Strawberries, through them; the trees alone they spared. 
The sod had beennewly broken up, and the ground trenched 
2 feet deep. Now I hardly ever see one, except in the newer 
parts of my ground. If your correspondent has plenty of 
children, he may have some useful revenge by plunging 
Potato-slices stuck on a piece of stick, and drawing them 
every morning. But, after all, the only cure is to harass 
the villains heartily, and in the third generation discomfit 
them.—R. D. Buackmore, Teddington. 


CUCUMBER PLANTS PRODUCING FEMALE 
BLOSSOMS ONLY. 


I wave a Cucumber-frame heated by two flues passing 
under the bed from the back of a kitchen fireplace, and I 
have maintained a bottom heat at S inches below the sur- 
face of 80° or 85°; top heat at about 70°. I planted three 
plants in the bed last year, and had excellent and robust- 
looking vines, but no fruit; all the flowers were females, and 
consequently died and damped off. I have tried this year 
again, and am getting into the same predicament. I have 
strong healthy plants (Telegraph), but on all the three 
plants the flowers are all females, not a single male flower 
can be seen. I water every second or third day with tepid 
soft water, and then give a good soaking. I have raised 
excellent fruit in dung-frames, but I must say now that I 
am puzzled.—C. W. W. 

[You had better have an open chamber, or a rough one of 
clinkers, over your flues, with means of pouring water, not 
on the flues, but on the clinkers between and round them. 
However, your case rather surprises us. Try what thinning 
out freely your great show of female flowers will do. Cu- 
cumbers will swell freely enough that never were influenced 
by the male flower, but of course such fruit will have no 
seed capable of germination. Thin the fruit, and secure 
moisture at the bottom without passing the moisture through 
the soil. A small drain-pipe set on end will enable you to 
do that. Let us know the result. | 


MY PLANTS, 

AND HOW AND WHERE I FOUND THEM.—No. 3. 
«THERE one can inhale pure breezes, a rural walk, and 
‘Breast the keen air, and carol as he goes,’ 
should he have any propensity to indulge in sweet sounds. 
No innovation on his purse—no mendicant to interrupt his 
quiet meditations with vescatory importunity. He may 
pick Buttercups under any hedge, and no policeman order 
him to ‘move on;’ and in his solitary ramblings he has no- 
thing to dread but a gipsy fortune-teller and a sticking cow.” 

Thus writeth Dionysius O’Docherty, Hsq., of that spot in 
our fair island denominated Highgate. Much more appli- 
cable do I deem his rhapsody to the lovely walk adown 
which (escorted in my mind’s eye by my companionable 
reader), I purpose travelling this summer evening. In a 
dip in the valley we are sure to find the picturesque group 
around the gipsy camp, for there a stream of water runs 
near at hand, leaping bright and clear over the marble-like 
pebbles common to this neighbourhood. There is the neces- 
sary shade and feed for these dark-eyed wanderers, and, 
above all, a good supply of game for the pot which is now 
hanging over the fire, and which, if I mistake not, would 
find it difficult to escape the quick eye and fleet feet of the 
lurcher who is keeping guard over the vans. We have Pine 
woods to our right and lett, a vast moorland before us, and 
a long tortuous road to pursue, set on either side with 
Ferns, Grasses, and Heather. The distant moor is purple 
with the latter, richly lit up with the farewell rays of the 
departing sun, which, lover-like, keeps his fondest and yet 
saddened look for the moment of bidding his adieu. 

It was on an evening like this that my husband and 
myself drove quietly along the road from Upper Tean to 
Great Yate. Never can I forget the impression its wild 
grandeur madeupon me. It reminds one of times long, long 
past, when the Romans held sway in this sea-girt island of 
ours. It might have been untouched from their time until 
now, so dark are the Pine woods, so wild and uncultivated 
the moorland—so bleak, so primitive, so quiet does every- 


thing appear. A few farms are dotted here and there; but 
the attempt seems to have been almost ineffectual to reduce 
the natural boldness and magnificence of God’s first work to 
the so-called refined ideas of this present generation. Over 
the moorland still roams the black and grey rabbit; and 
the grouse, moorcock, and partridge still hold their evening 
confabulations. Here we come upon the Triodia decumbens, 
which with its purple spikelets looks so completely a Grass 
suited to the choice tastes of the birds which frequent these 
waste lands. Around us are specimens of the Aira flexuosa, 
A. precox, Nardus stricta, several kinds of Festuca and 
Bromus, also the Avena pubescens or Downy Oat Grass. 
Beneath our feet is the Cowberry or red Whortleberry, of 
which the flower is flesh-coloured, and the berries red, acid, 
and rather bitter. Like the Cranberry and Bilberry, it is 
used in tarts, and made into preserves by the country people. 
Tt is little inferior to the former when cooked. In dense 
patches grows the Bilberry, with its smooth dark green 
leaves and bluish black fruit, which is much sought after by 
the children of the poor, who gather the berries for sale, 
making in an unfruitful season as much as 10d. per quart. 
Cranberries realise a larger sum, not because they are less 
plentiful in many parts of Staffordshire, but because, the 
gatherers say, they are so small and necessarily cost them 
more time and labour. This fruit is little used amongst the 
labouring classes, as being an extravagance with regard to 
the quantity of sugar which it requires to make it palatable. 
Whilst strolling amongst the Ling and Heath I may mention 
that a white variety of the former is found at Froghall, and 
I have also gathered a few sprays upon a bank at Free Hay. 
IT have been told that the Arbutus uva-ursi, or Red Bear- 
berry, is to be met with upon some of these rocky heaths, 
but I have unsuccessfully sought for it. 

Having collected the above information with regard to 
the value of the relative berries which grew on the moor, 
we continued our ride through Great Yate, or rather some- 
times driving and sometimes alighting from our dogeart, 
and trusting the animal thereto attached to his good sense 
of propriety to follow us or await our pleasure, we well 
scanned the banks and ditches around us. The Anthoxan- 
thum odoratum had seen its best days, and was looking 
“seedy”? and de trop amongst its fresh and newly clad 
neighbours, the Festuca ovina, EF. duriuscula, and F’. pra- 
tensis, the Avena pubescens, the Lolium perenne, Briza 
media, and Aira flexuosa. Leaving the common and road- 
side grass, we come to the ditches between it and the moor. 
Here we have the Aspidium spinulosum with several varieties, 
the Filix-mas, Blechnum spicant, and last but not least the 
Lady Fern in its many stages of growth and characters. 
In some of the banks it is most luxuriant, particularly above 
awet ditch at the foot of the bank where they grew, and 
where the fronds were of a great length. 

«¢ Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest, 


Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the Lady Iern grows strongest.” 


Proceeding on our journey we reached the small church of 
St. Giles, in the pleasant village of Croxden. With eager 
eyes I scanned the building; and there, above the battle- 
ments, most comfortably ensconced, and apparently in its 
luxuriance alike defying wind and weather, were several 
sturdy*plants of the Ruta muraria. I took the reins, and 
my driver gallantly and kindly ascended to the devoted 
spot, aud with his pocket-knife carefully detached two or 
three splendid bunches. I transferred it subsequently to 
my fernery in our little garden, but either owing to unsuit- 
ableness of soil or situation it never flourished so well as it 
did in its elevated home on the old church. 

At a short distance from the church is the fine ruin of 
Croxden Abbey, where we were told the heart of King John 
was buried. This, however, did not interest me so much as 
the discovery of plants of the Geranium lucidum, or Shining 
Cranesbill. The Parietaria officinalis (Wall Pellitory), the 
Sedum reflexum (Crooked Stonecrop), and S. telephium, or 
Orpine, grow upon different spots of this home of the jolly 
old friars. Just as we were exploring the building, one of 
those smart and heavy summer showers which so refresh 
the thirsty and panting earth at this time of the year came 
on, and we took shelter in the dogeart under the friendly 
protection of the old abbey. We had time to think of the 
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beating hearts which once dwelt there, and made the walls 
echo with their prayers and masses—those hearts which 
now lie buried and still beneath its cloisters. Was it not a 
small world withinitself? Were there not as many passions 
throbbing in those breasts as in those of the heretics with- 
out the walls? Doubtless many an earnest Christian there 
lies awaiting the last awakening by the Judgeof All. Of 
whatever creed, one there standing patiently might say— 
«« Ashes are on my head, and on my lips 

Sackcloth, and in my breast a heaviness 

And weariness of life, that makes me ready 

To say to the dead abbots under us, 

«Make room forme!’” 

Then we thought of “Friar Claus,” who had charge of 
the convent cellar, and who so gloriously revelled in its 
wines; of “Friars Paul” and “Cuthbert,” and of the revels 
in the refectory; and we came to the sapient conclusion 
that there was as much true religion in this outer world as 
was fostered within those ancient walls. 

The shower ceased, andthe charm of our drive was increased 
by the coolness of the atmosphere, and the sombre tone 
which our thoughts had taken from our stroll about the old 
abbey and its tombs. The Ferns and Grasses, dried and 
parched when we before passed them, now gratefully bowed 
beneath the heavy load of wet; the birds were singing in 
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an under tone their evening song; and the lark, vociferating 
its gratitude, sank down to its bed in the heather. 

«* The partricks down the rushy holm 
Set up their e'ening Cae 


* * 


The Roses fauld their silken leaves ; 
The Foxglove shuts its bell; 

The Honeysuckle and the Birk 
Spread fragrance through the dell.” 

The Digitalis or Foxglove, which is so plentiful in this 
county, and which with the green fronds of the Ferns form 
such beautiful groups upon our banks, must not be forgotten ; 
nor yet the Oxalis acetosella, the charming Wood Sorrel, 
with its bright green leaflets and delicately veined flowers 
adorning each hedgerow. The simplicity and elegance of 
this lovely gem, sitting in modest beauty upon its couch of 
moss, always reminds me of the unobtrusive yet quiet self- 
repose of the well-bred lady. A month or six weeks later 
in its birth, and almost equally graceful, the Wood Straw- 
berry covers the same localities. Its white blossom and 
pendant red fruit are well known to the lovers of the beau- 
tiful as well as to the botanist. I once found a large kind 
of Strawberry near Leigh, with leaves as fine as the culti- 
vated plant, and fruit equally luxuriant. I supposed it 
might be the Fragaria elatior, as it was too robust in its 
habit for the F. vesca.—ALIceE. 


KITCHEN GARDENING. 


In writing on the above subject I feel that the first thing 
to be taken into consideration is the aspect of the garden 
and the nature of the soil; but generally speaking, when an 
amateur or gardener takes a place, there is the kitchen 
garden, and there it must remain. In nine cases out of ten 
the garden will be found to be very small in comparison with 
the wants of the establishment; but there is one advantage 
in a limited extent of ground, and that is, you may change 
the character of it by experiments that would be hopeless 
on a larger scale. 

The generality of kitchen gardens in the suburbs of towns 
are mostly sufficiently sheltered by buildings or trees, but if 
it can be managed it is best to have the kitchen garden open 
to the south and south-west, as the extreme in this case, as 
in all others, is to 
be avoided. Itis g s 
very seldom that 
a man enjoys the f g 
rare privilege of 
making his kit- 
chen garden how 
and where he 
pleases, but as it 
is sometimes the 
case, perhaps it 
will be best tog 
give a rough 
sketch of that at 
present under] my 
charge, as I con- 
sider it to be as 
good as any I g 
have seen—that fF 
is, for a garden of 
not more than half 
an acre in extent. 

It is in the form 

of a parallelo- % N 
gram, the letters 

N., E., S., W. representing the points of the compass. 
ab is a Peach-wall some 12 feet in height, and running 
parallel from east to west; bc, a low fence from north to 
south; cd, an evergreen hedge about 6 feet high; a d isa 
Yew hedge 8 feet high; f f, entrances from the forcing- 
ground; g g, the walks. ‘The interior arrangements, of course, 
must be according to the taste or requirements of the pro- 
prietor. 

Now, as to the nature of the soil. Very few are so fortu- 
nate as to possess the sort of ground most to be preferred 
for kitchen-garden purposes; but, on the other hand, gar- 
dening is more independent of external circumstances than 


farming; or, in other words, few gardens are in such a 

hopeless state or on such ungrateful soil but that something 

may be done to fertilise and improve them. For instance: 

light warm soils are naturally early, and in hot dry seasons 

like the last too much so, yet this evil may be guarded 

against by the admixture of good heavy dressings of well- 

votted manure every time the ground is dug, such as the 

bottom of the manure-heap in the farmyard, and the more 

moisture that can be carried on and dug in with it the 

better. I am well aware, and I daresay there are too many 

who could bear testimony, that in many instances every 

barrowful of manure is begrudged to the garden, and looked 

upon almost as a robbery of the farm or paddock; but this 

ought not to be the case where the gardener is expected to 

have his crops as 

early and produc- 

© tive as the mar- 

ket gardeners, 

who load their 

land with such a 

variety and at the 

same time such 

enormous dress- 

ings of manure, 

that if the wea- 

ther is at all pro- 

Ww pitious their 

crops must suc- 

ceed. In fact, it 

is of the utmost 

importance to 

them that they 

should do so, and 

they are well 

aware that if they 

do not apply such 

fertilising ele- 

6 ments as their 

experience and 

judgment combined prompt them to do, they would not be 

so successful as many of them are. It is a well-known fact 

that many of them, by untiring industry and foresight, sup- 

port a large family on a plot of ground that in its original 

state would scarcely produce enough to support a cow. I 

think that if this manure question were more considered 

the gardener would not so often be found fault with for 

being behind his neighbours, or he would have such ma- 

terials placed at his command that he would be enabled to 

give satisfaction to his employer and do credit to himself.— 
Burxtwoon, P. D. 

(To be continued.) 
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FIGS FALLING PREMATURELY. 


A Fie tree, the White Carrington, against the back wall | 
of a vinery, planted about four years, has had good crops 
during the past three years, but the Figs, after arriving at 
the size of a large marble, have in each year turned yellow, 
and eventually dropped off unmatured. The tree is confined 
to its own border of 2 or 3 feet square, the soil being well 
mixed with broken brick and lime rubbish, and has been 
well watered, but all to no purpose. The same has also 
happened to Figs in pots.—W. H. RB. 

[It is not confinement of the roots that is the cause of the 
Figs dropping ; stagnant moisture will do it, and dryness of 
the soil will doit, and either will tell prejudicially most when 
the Figs, like yours, are about half swelled. From the time 
Figs are the size of large Peas the soil should never be dry, 
and the moisture should never be stagnant. There are two 
ideas more: first, the Fig tree is on the back wall of a vinery, | 
Do you give it enough light? If not, the young fruit will 
be apt to fall, from the immaturity of the wood last season. 
Again: Is the tree very luxuriant? Sometimes when that 
is the case the very free flow of sap throws the fruit off, and 
we have in such a case helped them by cutting rings of bark 
off the shoots one-eighth of an inch in width. We think if 
the wood have enough light, and the roots are confined, that 
something in the watering may be the cause. A year or two 
ago we had a little pot half plunged in the soil, and most of 
the fruit dropped. On examining the pot we found the 
drainage was stopped, and the lower half of the pot was in 
amorass. Stagnant water at any time is their abomination. ] 


GLOIRE DE DIJON ROSE ON A BOURSAULT 
STOCK. 


I Feet it a sort of duty to report to you the very success- 
ful result of an experiment tried upon a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose budded on a Boursault stock, the stock being a bad 
bloomer, although it had the advantage of a southern aspect 
outside a lofty old greenbouse with low windows. To turn 
it to ornament we planned many things, and at last resolved 
to bud it and treat it like a Vine, leaving the root outside 
and pulling the stemin. We nailed the budded branches 
upon the end wall inside, and the very first season had 
about seventy Roses from the middle of April on to May; 
but this second season the produce has been quite mar- 
vellous. It began to bloom in the last week of April, and 
in the course of ten days, or within the fortnight to about 
the 12th of May, we had upwards of two hundred splendid 
full-blown Roses from the plant. The only peculiarity in 
the treatment besides the Vine system was the quality of 
manure with which the roots were bountifully supplied— 
namely, a barrowful of old stuff collected from a shed in a 
field, the resort of horses, cows, and sheep for shelter.—AN 
AmarzrurR RosE-GROWER, Belgard, Tallaght, County Dublin. 


MR. JOHN WATERER’S AMERICAN PLANTS. 


Tue Knap Hill plants at the Regent’s Park are now 
at their best, and a magnificent spectacle do they pre- 
sent. An area of about 100 yards in length and the same in 
breadth, with an undulating surface and winding walks, is 
covered in with canvass, and planted with many hundreds 
of Rhododendrons and Azaleas in gorgeous bloom, and espe- 
cially striking is the effect when viewed from an elevated 
bank which commands a view of the whole. The arrange- 
ment too is most excellent for effect, the colours being 
judiciously intermixed, and advantage taken of a Plane, 
Laburnum, and some other trees which exist in the ground, 
as well as of the foliage of the Rhododendrons themselves, 
to relieve the brilliant rose and crimson flowers by green 
leaves; and yellow and orange Azaleas introduced here and 
there serve to give a variety of form and colour which would 
not otherwise exist. 

Among the large plants there is one of Lady Eleanor 
Cathcart planted on a mound—a standard having a head 
probably not less than 25 feet in circumference; of Roseum 
elegans there is one little less in size, and many more 
individual plants might be cited. Among scarlet and 
crimson-flowered varieties the finest are John Waterer, 


which is very brilliant in colour, a large trusser, and one of 
the most useful for general purposes, Mrs. John Waterer, 
a very fine rosy crimson, Valasques, Admiration, Regificum, 
and Giorgione. Jago is a good rosy purple, and Joseph 
Whitworth, a new large-flowered dark purplish lake. Among 
whites the best are Album grandiflorum, of which there are 
many fine plants, La Vivandiére, Minnie, a free-blooming 
blush white, with a large blotch of yellow spots, and Lady 
Godiva. Butlerianum, white tinged with pink, is also good. 
To the new kinds (vol. 6, page 430)—viz., Mrs. John Penn, 
Lady Emily Peel, Princess Mary of Cambridge, &c , have to 
be added Sidney Herbert, a large bright carmine flower, 
Earl of Shannon, a showy dark crimson, of creat substance, 
Consolator, and Warrior, bright scarlet crimson, and Sir 
Robert Peel, a brilliant rosy crimson with strongly-marked 
dark spots, besides which there are this year many seed- 
lings as yet unnamed. One of these is a very striking 
variety, having a very pale pink or white centre, edged with 
the brightest rose. Another is very remarkable for the 
great size of its blooms. The exhibition will continue for 
several days, but we would advise all who intend visiting it 
to go at once. 


FERN HABITS. 


Havine been for some years much interested in the 
management of a small Fern-house, some curious facts 
have come under my observation which, I think, may not 
make an uninteresting article in your Journal. 

I have a plant of the Killarney Fern (Trichomanes ra- 
dicans), growing under a glass shade in a large porous 
saucer, set in one not porous, with water under it, but 
raised so that the bottom of the porous saucer does not 
quite touch the top of the water. About it were put several 
stones, and among them a piece of brain coral, about 3 inches 
in diameter, which had previously been in a case with Asple- 
nium marinum. At the top of the glass shade is a hole for 
ventilation, through which Ferns that hang in baskets 
above it often seed themselves. After some time the piece 
of brain coral became covered with young vegetation, which, 
about two years ago, developed into plants of Asplenium 
capillus-Veneris, A. marinum, and A. trichomanes. They 
grew fast, though no soil was on the coral except what 
might accidentally have dropped into the interstices. The 
capillus-Veneris soon became so large as to interfere with 
the Killarney Fern, so, last year, I moved them into a 
stualler case by themselves, filled the bottom of it with 
water, and put a large piece of perfectly clean white coral 
to stand in the middle of the water, like an island, with 
the bit of brain coral and Ferns on the top of it. Soona 
slight green vegetation appeared on the lower piece of coral 
stretching like a cobweb from point to point; the little 
roots from the Ferns have gradually crept down to it, and 
they have completely fastened the two pieces of coral 
together, and are forming a soil on the lower piece, which 
promises shortly to be covered also with plants to the level 
of the water. Itis a curious instance of Ferns forming a 
soil for themselves unassisted by anything but nature. 

The Killarney Fern grew very lazily for some years till 
the spring of 1854, when some petrified moss was put into 
the case near the roots above the soil, and immediately they 
touched it they began to push themselves above the soil. 
and on to the petrified moss, and grew upon it so vigorously 
that it has completely filled the case, and is going to be 


|) moved into a larger one, when I intend putting the coral 


and Ferns into the one it is now in, with more coral and 
water under, but no soil, so that I can ascertain how large 
they will grow on the porous substance with only moisture 
to nourish them.—E. B. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S MEETING. 

Tue May meeting of this Society was held on the Ist inst., 
the chair being occupied, in the absence abroad of the Pre- 
sident, by H. T. Stainton, Esq., F.L.S., Vice-President. 

The Secretary read an article recently published by the 
Society of Arts on a new American Silkworm, or rather on 
the successful attempts recently made to unwind the silk 
from the cocoons of Saturnia Polyphemus in North America, 
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the thread of which possesses considerable lustre, and a 
single cocoon contains as many as 500 yards of thread. As 
much as seven waggonloads of the cocoons had been sent to 
the Technological meeting lately held at Boston, U.S. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited a Shield Beetle (Cassida sp.), found 
alive in London, which had evidently escaped from a newly- 
opened case of Orchids, but which had unfortunately died 
a few hours previous to the meeting. When alive it pre- 
sented a brilliant metallic appearance, which faded after 
death ; and some discussion took place as to the insufficiency. 
of technical descriptions made from museum specimens of 
such species, which were of course quite at variance with 
the appearance of the living insect. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited a nest of hairless caterpillars of 
some species of Moth, found near Marlborough suspended 
from a Beech tree by silken threads. 

Mr. F. Smith read a letter recently received from Dr. T. C. 
Jordan, dated Lahore, 16th March last, in which the writer 
announced that he had discovered that the wingless Ants of 
the genus Typhlopone of Westwood were the true workers of 
the species, of which the strange insects known under the ge- 
neric name of Dorylus were the winged males. The females 
of these singular insects have yet to be discovered. 

An extract was read from My. Waterton’s “ Wanderings 
in South America,” from which it appeared that the larve 
of the Chigoe or Pulex penetrans (when hatched from the 
mass of eggs contained within the enormously distended 
body of the female), burrowed into the flesh of the toes in 
the vicinity of the wound caused by the entrance of the 
female insect into the flesh. 

A discussion on the luminous powers of the winged Fire- 
flies of the family Lampyride took place, the Rev. Hamlet 
Clark having observed that these insects in South America 
emitted their flashes simultaneously, so that there was a 
regular intermission of the light, the insects apparently 
flashing contemporaneously and in concert. Mr. Bates in 
the Amazons, and Mr. W. Wilson Saunders in India, had 
not observed any such regularity in the emission of the 
light, which, on the contrary, appeared to be quite irregular 
and independent. Mr. H. Clark also called attention to the 
ravages of Woodlice in a garden, where a short time ago a 
quantity of peat had been laid down. 

Mr. Stainton read a notice of a memoir published in the 
new part of the “ Proceedings of the Philadelphia Entomo- 
logical Society,” in which Mr. B. Walsh gave an account of 
the different species of insects found in galls upon Willow 
trees in North America, amongst which were as many as 
seven different species of Lepidopterous insects—namely, 
three Tineide belonging to the genus Gelechia, and four 
Tortricidz, the larve of these Moths feeding upon the sub- 
stazce of the galls, although not the original makers of 
them. A variety of Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and espe- 
cially Diptera, of the genus Cecidomyia, were also found in 
the galls, of which there were not fewer than ten different 
species. 

The Rey. H. Clark exhibited a collection of plant-feeding 
Beetles captured by M. Du Boulay in the district of Cham- 
pion Bay, West Australia, among which was a remarkable 
Eumolpid, which has the power of leaping by means of the 
middle pair of legs, which are thickened. He described a 
mumber of these insects, preceded by some observations 
directed against descriptions of isolated species, which cause 
fo much trouble to the student. 

Mr. F. Smith read descriptions of some new exotic Hyme- 
noptera of various families, including three species of Pa- 
ragia, a remarkable genus of Wasps, and a new genus of 
Bees having antenns clubbed like those of a Butterfly. 

— Mr. Bates read a paper describing four additional new 
species of South American Beetles belonging to the genus 
Agra, from the collection of W. Wilson Saunders, Esq. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Now is a good time to carry on a vigorous crusade against 
weeds, the hoe onght never to be at rest in well-cultivated 
gardens till they are all destroyed. Basil and Marjoram sown 
in beds to be thinned out to about 6 inches from plant to plant. 
Beans, make another sowing, top the most forward crop if not 


} nail them in. 


yet done. Broccoli, to have the Cape varieties fine the seed 
to be sown where the plants are to remain, deep drills to be 
drawn, and two or three seeds dropped in at the distance 
of 2% feet apart, slightly cover the seed, and keep watered 
should dry weather occur. When the young plants come 
up thin to one plant at the distance named. Cabbage, this 
is a good time to sow a little seed for antumn produce, any 
of the small sorts to be preferred for this sowing. Cauli- 
flowers, plant out some of the first sowing in the open 
ground. A small quantity planted from two or three sow- 
ings will keep up a succession better than the small stunted 
plants of very early sowings. Cucumbers, peg down the 
plants on tke ridges as they advance in growth, and when 
the hand-glass will no longer contain them set them on 
three bricks placed edgeways, or on crotch sticks; when 
they require water give it them milk-warm in the day. 
Onions, after thinning loosen the soil between the rows, and 
if the weather is dry give them a thorough watering. The 
thinnings of the beds may be planted out, but must, if the 
weather prove dry, be watered every evening until they 
take fresh roothold. This must be carefully attended to, as 
the roots will be very near the surface. Peas, the last sow- 
ing of Knight's Dwarf Marrow should now be made, as it is 
longer in coming into bearing than any other. Continue to 
earth up and stick the advancing crops. If the pods of the 
early crops do not fill well give a good root-soaking, which 
will be sufficient for them while they last. Radishes, make 
another sowing of the various sorts to succeed those sown 
in the middle of last month. Savoys, plant out some of the 
early sowing. The dwarf sorts may be planted about 
1; foot apart in the row, the rows to be 2 feet from each 
other; the larger sorts should be 2 feet in the row, and the 
rows 2% feet apart. Tomatoes, as they are usually planted 
under a south wall, where they receive but little benefit 
from a passing shower, they should be occasionally watered, 
and kept mulched with short litter. Nailand stop the shoots 
as they advance in growth. Continue to thin the crops 
while they are small. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

The ravages of caterpillars upon Apple trees about the 
suburbs of London are truly awful. Among the practices 
adopted by gardeners of the old school was making a fire 
to the windward of the orchard, and allowing the smoke to 
circulate in clouds amongst the trees. Although we were 
inclined in our younger days to smile at the idea, neverthe- 
less wo have lately adopted the practice, and can strongly 
recommend it, as thousands upon thousands of caterpillars 
have been dislodged from the trees and fallen to the ground 
suffocated by the smoke and heat. The shoots of Cherry 
trees infested witb the black fly should be dipped in tobacco 
water immediately the pest is detected. 

FLOWEE GARDEN. 

The newly-planted things will require constant watching, 
as under the best management failures will sometimes 
occur; these should be made good, and the tying and 
staking of everything requiring support should on no ac- 
count be delayed. Where an immediate display is not 
wanted, the buds may be pinched off for a week or two to 
encourage the plants to cover the ground. Creepers against 
walls and trellises should be constantly gone over to tie or 
Standard and pillar Roses should likewise be 
looked over to see that they are properly secured to their 
stakes. Take every means to eradicate all the broad-leaved 
plants and coarse-growing grasses from the lawn, which 
they much disfigure, and keep it closely ent with the scythe 
or machine. Strong shoots of Chrysanthemums may soon 
be layered to produce dwarf compact bushes. Take the first 
opportunity after a shower of rolling and 9 ting walks. 
Hollyhocks should now be staked, tied, and attended to as 
they advance in growth. Be sure that plants growing in 
vases, baskets, &c., are properly attended to and thoroughly 
watered in the evenings of hot days. The rosariuam should 
likewise have all the attention that can be spared at this 
busy season; remove all suckers, and keep a sharp look out 
after insects. ‘The Rose has many enemies, from the Peat 
to the aphis, use all means at hand to destroy these ; thoug! 
nothing comes up to hand-picking for the destruction of 
grubs and beetles, it is a tiresome method, yet it is the 
only one to which recourse can be had with 
advantage. 
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GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Hardenbergias, Kennedyas, &e., may be slightly cut back 
after blooming to induce a new growth. Water to be given 
liberally to plants in the border of the conservatory, ex- 
ceptine, perhaps, plants very recently planted; shade daily 
when necessary, and give air in proportion to the state of 
the external atmosphere. The stock of Balsams and other 
annuals grown for filling the vacant places in the green- 
house, &e., should be encouraged by frequent shifts, keep 
them in bottom beat and near the glass; pick off the early- 
formed bloom-buds, as the plants should attain a consider- 
able size before being allowed to bloom. Continue to train 
Kalosanthes neatly, and water occasionally with liquid ma- 
nure. Specimen Scarlet Geraniums should likewise have 
liberal encouragement to grow them on. Common and Fancy 
Pelargoniums, for late bloom, will thrive better in a some- 
what shady situation. Fuchsias, if not in their blooming 
pots, should be potted forthwith. Train in the desired form, 
and pinch back weak and straggling shoots. The glass to be 
taken off Japan Lilies, Gladioli, &c., unless very early blooms 
are desired. Keep a portion in the shade of a north wall 
for a succession of bloom. The principal part of the green- 
house plants may now be safely taken out of doors. Select 
a shady situation open to the east and protected from high 
winds. Take care that the plants stand on a bottom care- 
fully prepared to exclude worms from the pots. 


STOVE. 

Continue to shift all such plants as require it. This is a 
good time to pot Peristeria, Phajus, Cymbidium, and all 
other Orchids that are starting into growth. The best time 
for shifting Saccolabiums, Vandas, Camarotis, Aérides, and 
all plants of similar habit, is as soon as they have done 
blooming. In giving them new baskets, afford plenty of 
room and good open material to grow in—W. KzEanz, 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THe chief work has been trenching “Broccoli ground for 
Peas, Turnips, late Carrots, Dwarf Kidney Beans, &c, the 
latter requiring rich soil to produce heavy succulent crops. 
Watered Cauliflowers, and staked successional Peas. We 


have now no doubt that our early Sebastopol Pea, which | 


has done us good service, is identical with Dillistone’s Early, 
about the earliest we have met with, but no great bearer. 
Cleared off our Tom Thumbs from orchard-house, where 
they proved themselves useful. Took up a bank of Scotch 
Cabbaging Kale, which was just running to bloom, as 
Cabbages were plentiful. ‘To avoid the trouble of wheeling 
out, and as we are scarce of manure, will trench them into 
the soil. This may always be done with all sorts of large 
weeds except seed weeds, which should never be buried in 
the ground. In fact, it is bad policy and im opposition to 
all economics ever to allow a weed to arrive at the seeding 
state. When cut up when an inch in height, the sun does 
all that is then necessary for their destruction. Groundsel 
cut up when knotting for bloom in dull weather, contains 
enough of moist nourishment in it to perfect and sow its 
seeds. It never can be got rid of in a garden, if it is allowed 
to arrive at the seeding state. The other Sunday we noticed 
in a cottage garden, untenanted, one huge heavy crop of 
Groundsel just seeding.  Self-interest should have led 
neighbourins cottagers to clear, and clean, and crop the 
garden, if they had been permitted, as the seeds will be sure 
to be wafted to their ground. In the garden itself the 
seeds will be so numerous that twenty years will scarcely 
see the last of the produce of this year’s seeding. The 
Dutch hoe is the best tool for all places where it can be 
used. Cut up the weeds before they become large, and 
let the sun dispose of them. Where nicety is required 
the hoe may be pulled backwards to make all smooth. A 
rake for such purposes is worse than useless. The raking 
of weeds always shows bad management, or deficiency of 
labour power, and the very act of raking increases the evil, 
from the time it occupies. As for flower-beds, we would as 
soon see a donkey trampling among them as a rake. It 
used to be the fashion to rake flower-beds as level and pretty 
well as hard as a piece of pavement. We would rather have 


them loose, and then a back stroke with the rake can do! 


everything in the way of neatness. Thinned most of our 
Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, &¢., which have come up very 
thick, and sowed Salsafy and Scorzonera to prevent it 
running. Sowed more of Dwarf Kidney Beans, and the 
last of Broad Beans, as they seldom do much good if sown 
later. Watered Cauliflower with sewage water, and earthed- 
up some later Potatoes. The Ash-leaved that were pro- 
tected at first with glass have done very well. Taken all-in- 
all, we find nothing, that for early purposes, beats the Ash- 
leayed. In limited room out of doors, the small tops are a 
great recommendation. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

For want of time we have not yet turned out many of our 
forced Strawberries, but will do so as soon as possible, and 
would like to give a good watering to those out of doors, 
and then cover the spaces between with long litter from the 
stables. Clean straw, where it can be obtained, is best; but 
a good shower of rain will render the litter clean before the 
Strawberries are ripe. Long grass is also good, as it becomes 
hay before the Strawherries rest upon it. Short grass, also, 
is not to be despised where nothing else can be had; but it 
brings lots of weeds, and in heavy rains it is knocked into 
the interstices of the fruit. All sorts of tiles are apt, from 
scorching, to do as much harm as good. Where none of the 
above coverings can be easily obtained, no better plan can 
be adopted than running a string on each side of the row, 
supported by stout little rough sticks. We saw some fine 
Strawberries last year so dirtied and smeared that they had 
to be washed before using them. What a fine taste they 
must have had. It would have shown more of the “ vaunted- 
genteel” to have made no attempt at Strawberries, instead 
of breaking down at the point of protecting them from soil 
and mud. We are now thinning them out of houses and 
pits, and as yet we have not been troubled with spider, or 
anything else. Harly in the season we saw some green fly 
on a few flower-stalks, but the finger and thumb did for 
them, and we have seen none since. We have more faith in 
a quick eye and nimble fingers than in all washings and 
smokings put together. If this should catch the eye of 
Mr. Donaldson, we should like to hear how his very strong 
plants succeeded last season. Some half a dozen of failures, 
we have no doubt, were owing to luxuriant growth, late 
potting, and large pots. He seemed to be taking extra care 
that his plants should be well matured, and of course that 
secured, extra strength should yield extra crops. 

Went over Apricots and Peaches out of doors, thinning 
shoots and fruit, and giving them a good lashing with clear 
soot water from the garden engine, as much in precaution 
as otherwise. The nice rain alluded to last week broke huge 
boughs from forest trees, and also broke down Gooseberry 
and Currant bushes heavily laden. Some that had four 
stakes and rough wooden hoop round them were safe enough. 
We never knew rain hang so heavily on trees for such a 
short continuance. The high winds of Monday also did 
damage to trees and bushes. Strawberries in the orchard- 
house are swelling fast. Will top-dress with horse-droppings 
and soil the fruit trees in pots, as that will not only give 
nourishment, but will also, as mulching, save waterings. 
We did not care about doing this sooner, as we wished the 
soil in the pots to be well heated. Sent thinnings of fruit 
of Peaches for tarts. Can find no use of that kind for the 
extra supply of Nectarines. When bruised and soaked m 
hot water they make a strong tea that no insects like, and 
when used fresh the scent is very pleasant, but very un- 
pleasant when kept for several days. Tied-in shoots against 
wall, and kept nipping, with the finger and thumb, the 
points of shoots of trees in pots. Caterpillars have needed 
hunting after, especially on Plums. They show where 
they nestle by the rolled-up leaf. Nothing but crushing 
will destroy these pests, as the curled-up leaf defends 
them from all attack, and what would make tho leaves 
unpalateable would also be apt to injure them. Noticed 
one Cherry tree with scalded and blotched leaves, owing 
to scars in the glass, and daubed a little paint on the 
spots. They were rubbed over with soft putty last season, 
but it had come away, and hence the burning. Three years 
ago the bottom of a tree was thus blotched day after day, 
and at last we discovered a scar not larger than the lines of 
ordinary writing, but it did all the mischief. We advised a 
lady lately, who had been recommended to have 12d. a-foot 
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glass for an orchard-house, not to grudge a few shillings 


FRUIT. 
more for 100 feet. The cheaper the glass the more likely, mea atta ened 
as a rule, will you be to have spots, that will concentrate the | Apples............4sieve 2 Oto4 0 | Mulberries.... punnet 0 Oto0 0 
sun’s rays, and scorch and burn. We hope we shall learn bee Green, ors , aw 4 " + doz 12 0 i 4 
much more on the glass question. _ : Chestnuts .........bush. 14 0 20 0 0 36 0 
We may here broadly notice a simple fact, that in con- | Filberts .. 1001bs. 0 0 0 0} Pears (kitchen) 0 30 
nection with ventilation some people with orchard-houses | Carel do: 50570) 040 dessert 0 0 0 
seem slow to comprehend. Have a short span-roofed house | Gres B eeagr a Eee peor a 
—say from 40 to 60 feet, with ventilation at the apex at | Lemons 5 0 10 0| Strawberries 3 0 10 0 
each end, and ventilation at each side, and you need not |. Melo ... 8 0 12 O| Waluuts.............bush 14 0 20 0 
trouble much about ventilation at the roof. For a late VEGETABLES, 
house, and a long length, you need not trouble at all. Have aa eee Baioe: otra 
a lean-to house against a wall and no top ventilation, and | Artichokes ... 0° 4to0 6| Leeks... Simm 8 SEG 
we would not augur much for success in anything except | Asparagus...... bundle 3 6 6 O| Lettuce.......perscore 1 0 2 0 
breeding red spider enough tosupply a stock for a continent. pes Broad 4 Sere o , 4 ane seaepore i 2 RQ 
In the span-roof, with ventilation at each side, the heated | peor, eres STK We 2% pap Pes ee anal a 
air will not accumulate much at the apex, as this thorough | Broccoli ......... bun 20 830 pickling ......quart 0 6 0 8 
current prevents all that. Mr. Rivers thoroughly under- Baelespron 4 sieve OF hee Parsley ......nre.n Sieve 1 0 1 6 
stands all this. But in a lean-to, without ventilation at the | Garisno. 2, 0\Barsnips By ae 
: Capsicums 0 0 O 0} Peas... quart 1 0 2 0 
apex, there is no regular current, and the hottest and | Carrots... 07 #010 96 4.0 
moistest air will be found at the narrow apex of the roof. | Cauliflower a TON 1088 06 10 
For a small house some 20 feet in length, air at the ends | C°lery ...... Ameen aU “ eet a ; 
under the apex would besufficient ; but for 30 feet we would Dib a Sand Beeeaiep 06 900 
require two openings in the middle as well. For a long 0 3 0 O| Spinach.. AD 
house of from 60 to 100 feet, every ether square should , 4 0 O) geOna aa ee G0) H 0 
open, so as to give from 9 to 12 inches all the way. Two} qorseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0 00 00 


ideas more—early air-giving is even more important than 
the quantity. We have known houses spoilt because they 
were shut until nine o’clock on a sunny morning. And, 
again: even as to air there may be too much of a good thing, 
and large openings in front to admit cold frosty air will do 
more harm than good. A gentleman lately told us that a 
great practitioner seemed to throw all his ventilators open 
without ceremony even in cold weather. That we presume 
would be when the trees were in a condition that they could 
not suffer. We know for a fact that the same cultivator 
hangs thick woollen netting over the ventilating openings 
in severe weather, to moderate the force of the cold air, and 
to secure its being mollified before reaching the trees when 
in a tender state. Nothing is more important than air- 
giving to everything under glass, and few things are more 
neglected, or become mere work of routine. In our boyish 
days we have seen a man leave his breakfast more than once 
to add to, or reduce air. Now too often the air given in the 
morning remains unchanged until it is taken away at night. 
There is a medium between the two extremes, and the ther- 
mometers and the clouds should be closely watched to pre- 
vent all sudden changes. Some time ago we directed par- 
ticular attention to this subject. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Besides tying and potting lots of plants for summer and 
autumn, and watering more freely than we would wish for 
our supply of water, the chief work has been rolling, 
mowing, and machining lawn, and getting out lots of 
bedding plants. The weather on the whole has been dry 
for such work, and the wind on Monday the 29th was very 
trying to fresh-planted things; but the first-turned-out 
are now taking hold and will look after themselves. We do 
not care about moving the surface much after planting as 
yet, in order that the ground may become warm, and then 
the rooting process will proceed more rapidly. We have 
stirred the ground among Calceolarias, and as soon as 
possible we shall mulch them.—R. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SEEDLING Pansies (LZ. F. F.).—Many of your seedlings are showy flowers, 
but too coarse and rough. The petals want substance. They are not equal 
to the Pansies of the present day. The very dark one was a promising 
flower, as well as that with a white ground and dark violet centre. 


Devonrgnsis Ros—.—We have received from Mr. S. J. Pavitt, Rose 
Cottage, Bathwick, Bath, some trusses of this Rose worked last May. 


They are about the most yigorous, highly-perfumed specimens that ever 
came under cur notice. 


Ants (A Voice from the Glen).—You are quite mistaken in concluding 
that ants destroy bulbs and fibrous roots. They may be driven away by 
watering their haunts with the ammoniacal liquor from gas works. 


Boranican Worx (J. Z. D.).—Withering's ‘‘ Arrangement of British 
Plants ’’ contains all you mention, but, of course, does not include exotics. 
The seventh edition, in four volumes, is the best. 


Insects (Rev. G. T.).—We believe the caterpillars which have gnawed 
the young Peaches are those of the Moth Graphiphora festiva, and that it is 
an exceptional circumstance for them to attack this fruit, as the Primrose is 
their ordinary food.—W. 


Earty Pess.—Messrs. Carter & Co. have written to us as follows :— 
“ Herewith we send you a dish each of Sutton’s Ringleader and Carter's 
First Crop Peas, both sown side by side, and on the same day, early in 
January last, at our St. Osyth Seed Farm. You will observe that our First 
Crop Peas are fully matured, and we wish to state that we picked the first 
gathering on Monday, the 15th inst. We may also remark that it is the 
opinion of those who have seen them growing side by side at St. Osyth, that 
Carter’s First Crop Peas are longer in the pod than Suttons’ Ringleader, 
and consequently more prolific. You will, to a certain extent, be able to 
corroborate this by the samples sent, both of which we pledge ourselves to 
be trve samples according to our trial. In conclusion we feel called upon to 
state, in justice to ourselves, that Carter’s First Crop Pea is not two days 
later than Sutton’s Ringleader, as mentioned in your columns, but, on the 
contrary, rather more forward in podcing.” 


PROPAGATING AZALEA PONTICA (Cissie).—The Ghent or hardy Azaleas are 
most readily propagated by layers, making choice of those shoots that rise 
from the base of the plant. Autumn is a good time to layer them, making 
an incision or cut upwards half through the shoot, and fastening the latter 
with a peg securely an inch or so within the soil. They may also be raised 
from seed. We do not know that they can be profitably (privately or for 
sale), propagated from cuttings. We tried some in that way, but were not 
pleased with the result. Any of our correspondents who have raised them 
from cuttings will oblige us by their experience. 

Gnarrina Ruopopenprons (J. WW. B.).—These are grafted like Apples 
and Pears, and just when the sap rises in the stock. ‘I'bat kind of grafting 
known as tongue or whip grafting is the best, inserting the graft low, so 


; TWA that it can be covered with soil. The season for grafting is April and May, 
Linium AURATUm.—Mr. Stevens announces a sale of es- and if the stock be in advance of the graft all the better. We are not aware 


tablished plants of the charming Lilium auratum, on T'nes- | that they are ever budded. 
day next, the 13th inst. We believe that upwards of fifty Prnanconiums (C. .).—The varieties of Pelargoniums are 80 numerous, 
of them are expected to be in bloom on the day of sale, a cir- | and many differ so slightly from others, that we cannot venture to identify 
cumstance which will render the well-known auction-room | the singe flowers you ay ApeisssGu 
Fi i ite i Aspuopens (J. C. Beale).—There ure so many Asphodcls thal is im- 
Sully S0SRA SRL AG RO WAEALO MOM ENG DCE ELD possible to Rue what those you have purchased from the vagrant French 
dealers may be; but we regret to add that it Is almost # certainty that you 
have been cheated. We know many Instancesin which rei {pel Sera 
AR I - have hired a shop for a week in a country town, and so owers of im- 
pT COVENT G: DEN MARKET.—Jonz 3. possible colours, and trees to yie!d fabulous fruits, to the too credulous, 
€ market continues to be abundantly supplied with all kinds of pro- re Mi =a f i ice-h 
- > Ipenixa Aw Joxv-nouse (A. K.).—The time of day for opening an ice-house 
sapere ne pee Sees emand and very pooa p Cre with the least danger of melting the ice, we pen A ep is nari ie the 
in quantity and quality, and a (ew Strawberries from the open epee have | Morning; but practically it is of no great consequence 8 not kept long 
made their appearance. Peas are now brought in large quantities, ana sell ppens 


: i — lants 
at about 5s. per bushel. Of Caocumbers there are large importationa from Hxepor-PLANTING NOW Beninp Patinas (A Subscriber).—Rooted pi 
Holland. New Potatoes from Lisbon are to be had of exorllent quality, at | of Privet would do if well watered. Slips would do little good, but they 
trom 24, to 4d, per lb. might keep allve, and root in the autumn, 
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_DousLe Burrs tN VAN Tuo Tuttps (4 Subscriber, sligo).—We have 
little doubt but that the bulbs had been planted too deeply, and too richly 
treated. The small bulbs growing had better be treated in a reserve-bed 
for another seuson. We should not expect many to bloom well. 


Borper unper Norra Waut (B. B.).—Good-sized Scarlet Geraniums and 
Catceolarias would do very well in such a border, ‘Lo have something out 
of the common way, Cinerarias, and the herbaceous Calceolarias, would 
bloom well in such a border all the summer, when they would be done 
flowering ina greenhouse, Or in places more exposed to the sun. We once 
had a splendid show of such on a north border all the summer. All the 
Hfeartseuse tribe would co well there all the summer, with rich nourishment. 


ros (@. P.).—The Figs ure not diseased. Our impression is that the 
Plants get dry at one time, aud are soaked with water at another, and the 
figs with dryish roots have been caught by the suo whilst the fruit was 
in a damp state, and the scalding has produced a rusty appearance. Pro- 
bably the fruit that are so affected will not swell. Plenty of air early would 
prevent it, with judicious watering. 

Pach Lmayes Fanuina (1. H. Law).—There is a trace of white red 
Spider on the leaves—that is, spider too young to be red; and the remedy 
is plenty of the syringe, especially late in the afternoon, ‘I'he chief cause 
Of the spots on your leayes is the sua shining on them before air has 
been given freely in your orchard-house, or some spots in your glass. We 
have a little Cherry tree all spotted the same way, from two rough scars in 
the glass, which we had puttied the year previously. We drew the end of 
a small paint brush over the blister and scar in the glass, and there has 
been no more blotching and burning. Some of the cheap glass is well 
Supplied with these little scars and blisters, and each is apt to act as a 
concentrating burning glass, We think this will prove your chief remedy. 
ane paint, or glue, or putty rubbed over such places will avert the 
¢ er. 


WeeEvs 1N Payev Yarno—FUuMIGATING (A Beginner).—The best thing 
for destroying grass between stones in a yard is to sow the space oyer with 
Salt, So as to muke all white, and brush it among the stones; but it will not 
be safe to sow it within 4 feet of any building. No substitute is better than 
tobacco smoke; there is tobacco water. For a cleanly wash nothing is 
better or simpler than quassii water. The strength has often been given. 
Azaleas are easily propagated by cuttings. 

GmRANIuMS ILt-MANAGED (Ignoramus).—We are afraid that your cutting 

down late in autuinn, and repotting then in vegetable mould, which you 
found in the Willow tree, has pretty well done for your plants, and you had 
better obtain a fresh stoek for your windows. If you had merely pruned 
your Fuchsias a little in autumn, and left them alone in winter, and fresh 
potted them as soon as fresh growth took place in the spring, ali might have 
been well. The same as to the Geraniums, if you cut down after the begin- 
ning of September. To meke the most of your protegées now, we would 
advise shaking the sour Willow soil from them, washing the roots, and then 
placing them in much smaller pots, in light sandy loam, and shading a little 
until they are rooting freely. We mean such loam as you could obtain by 
the side of the road, with w quarter of rough sand with it. You could give 
richer nutriment afterwards. 
_Muncaine Carcrornartas (F. T. €.).—If your Calceolarias are growing 
freely, and the ground is moist, you may mulch them at once with rotten 
dung. It they are not large, and the ground is still cool, and not so moist 
as you wish, you may delay for a furtnight. We would do our own at once 
if we could command the material. We publish a fullindex for each volume; 
therefore the weekly index is only of importance for that week. 


ADELASTER ALBIVENIS LEAvES Spotrep (Bingley).—There are spots on 
the leaf as if scale had been resting on it, but none on it now. If so they 
must be washed off with soap and water, and then well syringed with clean 
water. There are other marks that denote scalding, and the remedy is to 
give air early, so as to have the leaves dry before the sun reaches them. 


Crop OF GREENGAGES IN Pots (C. P.).—From two to three dozen of Plums 
will be sufficient on a tree if you wish them fine, and not to injura the 
trees for another year. 

Brown Turkey Frias Faurtra (Idem),—We are surprised that your 
Brown Turkey sheds its fruit, whilst the White Marseilles stands so well, 
as it forces quite as well as the White Murseilles generally. The best of the 
latter is Rivers’s variety, and that does well with or without heat. Are you 
sure you have the Browo Turkey? With plenty of water, and yet no 
stagnant water, no Fig stands better than the Brown Turkey. We have 
seen several fine trees throw their fruit from being too dry when swelling. 


SHELves In A Hotuouse (A Humble and Constant Reader).—We have no 
doubt what you propose will answer; but our opinion is that, for a span- 
roofed house 16 feet wide, the best plan is to have a stand in the middle, 
and a walk and broad shelf at each side. All the plants could then be 
easily reached, but that would do away with your one central path. In 
looking more closely over your letter we are in doubt if your houses are 
span-roofed; for, a> to the second house, you speak of the back wall, and 
the expediency of having plants against it, and having a pit in the middle. 
Well, not to interfere with your pit, you could have a narrow border in 
front of your back wall, if it is a lean-to house, a walk between the border 
and the front, and in the pit you might shut off some pieces 24 feet square 
for creepers for the roof; butif you take our advice you would make the 
curb of your pit level all round; and in such a house we would not have 
the shelt more than 23 feet or 24 feet above the level of the pathway. This 
will enable the observer to see all the plants from either pathway. You can 
fill your pit with plunging material, or you can use rough stones, and then 
fine gravel, for setting the plantson. As to slate or gravei, or small washed 
pebbles, both are very good. Slate is very good, with an edging to hold 
water; and it is also very good covered with clean gravel to let in a little 
Moisture. Your creepers and Vines ought to be 15 inches from the glass. 
If in the third house, which you mean for an early vinery, and to force 
Vines, a pit in front would be more useful than a stage. In the house for 
bedding plants every place may be supplied with shelves, and then, in the 
dark months, many things will stand on the floor. In sucb a house we 
have frequently something like three tiers of plants; but then they must 
be managed according to what they want. Of course the plants would do 
better in three houses, and give less trouble than so much storing and 
moving ; and we would all like to do soif we could; but many are situated 
as we are—turn out many thousands of plants every year, and by the first 
week in June it would not be easy for a stranger to say where such myriads 
of plants came from. 

Names or Pianrs (Gensing Lodge).—1, Phlebodium aureum ; 2, Cyrto- 
Mium faleatum; 3, Asplenium lucidum. (J. F., Coventry)—1, Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum; 2, too little developed; 3, Polypodium Dryopteris; 
4, Polystichum angulare. (J. D,).—It is Allium Moly, Yellow Garlic or 
Moly. Itis quite hardy. (A. 1. H.).—1, Pteris tremula; 2, Polystichum 
capense. We cannot undertake to name varieties of the Pelargonium from 
single flowers. (C. #.).— Rhododendron jayanicum; Erica yentricosa 
superba. (An Old Subscriber).—Lonicera hispida, and the young shoot 
sent without flower is probably a species of Spirewa. (Leighton).—Hedy- 
sarum coronarium. (7. J.).—The large-flowered Myosotis is M. alpestris, 
and the other is probably a variety of M. arvensis. 


| THERMOMETER, 

| BAROMETER, 

| Dare. Air. Earth. 

| Max. Min. Max. Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2 ft. deep. 

‘Sun. 28 | 29.943 | 99.934 74 48 62 5 

|Mon. 29} 29.995 | 90.672 | 71 44 62 39) 
Tnes. 30} 29.902 29.714 69 40 62 59° 

| Wed. 31} 29.893 29.858 7 41 62 59 
Thurs, 1 | 29.858 29.730 68 50 613 69 
Friday 2) 29.615 29.577 66 48 61 58} 
Sat. 3} 30.071 29.773 74 42 603 583 

| Mean | 29 887 29.737 | 70.43 | 44.71 | 61.57 58.93 


Wind. in GENERAL REMARKS. 


Ss. .00 |Densely clouded; very fine; overcast and warm at night. 


Ss. .00 {Overcast ; warm south wind; cloudy and fine [ winds; o’rcast 
W. .00 {Cloudy and fine; boisterous; low white clouds; whirling 
We .00 |Lightly overcast and fine; very fine; cloudy; overcast at 
E. .76  |Fine; overcast ; rain ; showers, heavy rain at night. (night, 
W. 19  |Densely overcast; slight rain; overcast; rain at night. 

W. .02 |Uniformly overcast ; slight rain; fine; very fine; cloudy. 


EFFECTS OF COLD SPRING WEATHER— 
BONING FOWLS. 


a The wind of late breathed gently forth— 
Now shifted east, and east vy north; 
And Destiny, which sometimes wears 
An aspect stern on man’s affairs, 

Not altogether smiled on theirs.” 

Too true! bitter cold nights—colder mornings! Chickens 
looking for shelter. Some that had gone well through the 
tertian snowstorms of the winter months, and in the fine 
weather of a fortnight ago grew while you looked at them, 
these have begun to give up. Cold wind, cold rain, and no 
sun, all within thirty-five days of the longest day, when (the 
idea is like going into an ice well) the days will be drawing 
in. We went once with a very close observer to see an 


execution. It was at the Old Bailey, and our friend said, 
“Do not look at the scaffold, it is horrible, but turn your 
back to it, and watch the women at those windows.” It 
was the house looking up Giltspur Street. ‘‘ Which shall 
we look at,’ said we? “The maid servants at the upper 
window, they are the most unsophisticated and impression- 
able.” They were cheerful and almost merry till the clock 
was on the stroke of eight, then they became quiet and their 
mouths were set. Then they grasped each other (there 
were four of them), their brows were knitted, and while a 
visible shudder passed over them, each closed her eyes for 
an instant. "T'was but an instant, and we were then borne 
along by the crowd, which hurries away the moment if is 
over. The features of the girls told all the history, and 
just so, we fancy, our man looks out for us in the morning. 
Our bedroom window looks out on the chickens. We like to 
see them stretching all over the field, finding food among 
the dewy grass, chasing unwary flies, taking stock of an 
adventurous frog, or drawing an incautious worm out of the 
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earth as tenderly as Old Izaak impaled a frog on his hook. 
They seldom break the worm, and if they do we don’t believe 
it feels it. It is a rare sign of health when they take to 
these diversions, and seek all this kind of food, and our 
man passes along in front whistling merrily. He has a 
knack of addressing an imaginary person: sometimes he 
calls him “Jim,” sometimes he speaks through the hedge; 
but it is curious that his conversation is always where we 
can hear it, and we never hear an answer. In the fine 
weather we heard, “I say, Jim, they chickens do grow, I 
never see things do so well in my life, and they eats next to 
nothing, and yet see how they thrive.” But for the last ten 
days he is perpetually in conversation with the poultry Mrs. 
Harris. He was looking a day or two hard at a hedge within 
a few yards of our window, and thus he discoursed, “Ah! 
you may say that, and you ain’t the only person as wonders, 
I wonders myself that I have patience with them. Three 
hens off yesterday, all clear eggs, not a chicken. Chickens 
don’t grow a bit, and what they eat is marvellous—in fact, 
Tl tell you what it is, they terrify me.” While peering 
cautiously at him from the chamber window we can tell the 
quarter of the wind and the condition of the chickens, as well 
from his countenance as we could tell the progress of the exe- 
cution from watching the faces of the girls. When we come 
down we have a repetition of what Master So-and-so or 
Dame This-and-that said as they were going to work. We 
are afraid we are like “Old Joe Bagstock,” getting sly. We 
have learned to parry all these attacks by mildly saying, 
«We have heard you are not so well off as your neighbours.” 
«Then them as says so knows nothing about it. Ihave ten 
chickens to their one. Look here, sir, come this way, sir, 
there’s a brood you have not seen, but this weather is very 
bad.” So it is. We have found great benefit from put- 
ting camphor in all their water. We have resumed our 
winter feeding, and although they will pull through if we 
have no more snow, we fear most of them will show they 
have had a bad fortnight in their lives. 

We had written thus far when we ourselves suffered as 
mauch as the chicks. Bad cold, pain at the chest, nasty 
little congh—camphor for ever! We make a “cigarette 
camphrée 4 la Raspail.” Take a sound goose quill, cut it off 
at the feather, stop the end with some paper, break up some 
camphor in small pieces, fill two-thirds of the quill, and stop 
up again with paper. If you are plagued with a “nasty 
little hacketting cough” keep this cigar in your mouth, 
inhale air only through it, you will find your tiresome 
symptoms disappear—Raspail loquituy, “ conme par enchante- 
ment.” 

It is said that a friend about to visit England, asked 
Voltaire, “if he had any commissions for that country.” 
“No,” said the poor old infidel; “Yet, stay; should your 
friend see the sun, ask him to present my compliments to 
him, I was there forty days, and did not see him once.” We 
shut ourselves up according to medical directions, and in 
twenty-four hours the sun was shining, and people were 
complaining of the heat. ‘Jim,’ shouted our man, “this 
ere’s a morning. There, I do think, them chickens is growed 
since last night. Lor’ a’ massy, it does one good. How 
that grass is growed surely. If the chickens did not grow 
as fast they'd be lost in it. Morning, missis, morning, 
you be right, ’tis a pleasure to see things, they grows while 
you looks at ’em. ‘Terrable hot yesterday to be sure, but 
chickens thrives, and it’s a pleasure to look after them.” 

He waits no more for us to come down, we are obliged to 
seek him. We know him first by his whistle (he is musical). 
During the bad weather he has a weakness for the “Dead 
March in Saul.” When he arrives at a bad case, or when 
he is overcome by the appearance of things in general, he 
lets loose his drums, big and little; cymbals, wind instru- 
ments, all goatacrash. The fit lasts a minute or two, he 
then captiously pushes his hat on one side, and scratches 
his head. The last operation restores him. The “ Maestro” 
vanishes into thin air, and the poultry man returns. But 
when the weather is favourable and chickens do well, nothing 
less cheerful than “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” will answer his turn, 
and we believe when we are in search of him, he dodges ; for 
the sounds meet us everywhere, but the man seems as though 
he had found fern seed, or the four-leaved clover. 

“What are we to do with those two young cocks, they ’ve 
growed out of strength and shape, they sits on their knees 


all day, and they ‘ll never sit up?” ‘Kill them, and take 
oe in-doors.” ‘They be skeletons.” “Do as you are 
told.” 

“Sarah,” says cook to the parlour-maid, “I wish you'd 
tell mistress I wish to speak to her.’ ‘Well, cook,” says 
mistress, “what do you want?” “Why, look here, Fred 
has brought these two things in, he says they ’re to go into 
the larder, they shan’t go into mine. Nasty, lone-leeged, 
ill-looking things, I don’t believe as master told him.” 
“Well, well, well,” says the mistress, ‘‘ don’t male troubles.” 
(We think in these days the mistress has it hot and strong 
sometimes). “I will see your master and ask him.” The 
“first blow may be half the battle,” but some people think 
much of the last word, and cook said, ‘She only know’d one 
thing, she wasn’t going to dress such fowls, no, not if she 
gev warning as she stood there, and she didn’t care.” 

What on earth had Fred said? 

Cook may give warning and leave, but master cannot, so 
he was brought into the kitchen to say what was to be done 
with these unfortunate fowls. Poor man, he was in great 
trouble, he is not a bad husband as things go; but it is said, 
that now-a-days it is easier to get four wives than one cook. 
He knew not what todo. When you must bathe, and don’t 
know the depth of the water, take a header. He did so, 
«They are for made dishes.” ‘There, cook,” said mistress. 
Indeed, sir,’ said cook. “Well, mem,” said cook, “pyraps 
you will say what made dishes you wish.” Mistress looked 
to master, and he said, ‘‘Galantines.” Cook knew nothing 
of such outlandish things, but she didn’t mind learning, if 
mistress would teach her. She did so as follows :—Now, 
cook, take that fowl’s neck just below the crop, squeeze 
the skin between the thumb and finger till itis tight; now 
draw your sharp knife down the back of the neck. There, 
it gapes open. Now, eut off the neck, between the shoulders, 
do not cut through, but withdraw the severed part of the 
neck 3 inches below the shoulder. Now, cut through every- 
thing so as to divide the head and neck from the body. 
Remove the crop. I think, now, for the first one or two 
operations, mistress or master must superintend. The head 
and neck are cut off, the crop is removed. Place the fowl 
on its séant on the table. ‘Take the outer skin and fold it 
over backwards all round; the prominent objects will then 
be the merrythought and the two wings. Scrape the merry- 
thought clean and remove it. ‘hen with a sharp knife dis- 
articulate the wings. Let us digress, boning requires a 
very sharp knife, and clumsy tyros mangle themselves in the 
beginning, but only clumsy fellows. If you keep the edge 
of the knife against the bone, and that is where it should 
be there is no danger. Cut through the wing bones ; having 
done so and removed the merrythought, you will again turn 
all the skin backwards, and then the leg-joints will appear 
in view on either side. Strip the skin back over them and 
divide where the drumstick joins the good succulent thigh, 
you may pass your knife through below the joint and cut 
upwards. Now, turn over, scrape out the oyster-pieces, and 
all the meat of the back. Keep the edge of your knife in- 
wards, and all will go smoothly till the drumsticks are in 
the way, denude them of all flesh, and having done so, 
strike the bone a sharp blow with the back of your knife 


just below the knee-joint, it will easily break. Remove all 


the splinters of bone. You can then take the bone out of 
the pinion of the wing, and take all the meat that belongs 
to the carcase or thighs, or any other part. Continue to 
turn the flesh and skin backwaads, and to keep the edge of 
your knife towards the bone. When nothing remains to 
eut, you have boned a fowl. Turn the skin back and look 
at the carcase, you will find that which has seemed almost 
a miracle, is the common-place feat you have just performed. 

If it stopped here, we should argue with cook, there was 
nothing to brag about. But we bought two sheep's tongues 
and boiled them, and we chopped up 4 or 5 lbs. of refuse 
pork, and we carefully saved the gizzards and livers of the 
fowls, and we looked for all the scraps we could find till we 
had a basinful. Then we took the carcase of this long lean 
chicken and subjected it to a Falstafferian process. We 
once knew of a country performance where the lean apothe-. 
cary of Romeo was the Halstaff of Henry IV. Pillows and 
stuffing my merrie masters. When we laid the Cochin 
carcasses guiltless of bones, they did look flat. A flounder 
was rotund compared with them. ‘I wo’n’t march through 
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Coventry with them, that’s flat!” ‘Give me the stuffing.” | into the ready-furnished domicile will more than compensate 


Well, we put some chopped pork, till the bottom was square ; 
then we took a whole sheep’s or calf’s tongue, we cannot say 
which, and put that in whole, having first removed cartilage 
and all that was uneatable, and then we topped up (sic in 
MS.) with all that came to hand, till our Cochin brother's 
skin was full, and then we tied him up in a cloth and allowed 
him to “mijoter aw coin de feu,’ for four or five hours or 
more, and then took him out and put him in a cold Jarder, 
and at breakfast time, all said, as they should say, “Success 
to the Journal,” and the children ate till ma would allow no 
more, and pa said it would be good for a hunting breakfast ; 
and uncle said it was good enough for a bishop at a visi- 
tation ; and cook said she had learned something; and Fred 
said he was only joking; and the two last married and lived 
close to mistress ; and cook used to make a galantine when- 
ever if was wanted. 


NORTH HANTS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
POULTRY SHOW. 


Ar the meeting held at Winchester on the Ist inst. the 
following prizes were awarded :— 

Dorxina.—irst, W. R. Peace hilworth t * c 
Fowlen hota y, Chilworth, Tetbury. Second, J. K. 
eae Reet Miss J. Milward, Bristol. Second, J. K. Fowler, Ayles- 

Game.—First, H, Bertram, Ne r Vi 
Hivererceoh: eee e) , Newport, Isle of Wight. Second, S. Dupe, 

Potanp.—First, Mrs. Pettatt, Ashe. Second, T. P. Edwards, Lyndhurst. 

SPANisH.—First, Rey. J. De L. Simmonds, Chilcomb Rectory, Winchester. 
Second, J. Jenner, Lewes, Sussex. i 

Hampurcus (Silver or Gold-pencille?).—First, F. Pettis, jun., Newport, 
Isle of Wight. Second, W. J. Garrett, Bentworth, Hants. 

Hampuraus (Silver or Gold-spangled).—First, J. Hunter, New Malden. 
Second, Mrs. Pettatt, Ashe. 

Brauma Poorra (Light).—First and Second, J. Pares, Chertsey. 

BrauMa Poorra (Dark).— First, R. W. Boyle, Dundrum, Dublin. 
Second, J.K. ower, Aylesoury. 

NY OTHER VARIETY.—First, Mrs. P. 5 PELL 
Hinton, Bath (Manen 5 ettatt, Ashe. Second, J. Hinton, 

Docks.—First and Second, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 

GerxrsE.—Prize, W. J. M. Pocock, Wonston Manor, 

Rassirs.—Longest Hars.—Prize, E. E. M. Royds, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Self Colvi.—Prize, G. Hill, Winchester. Foreign.—Prize, Mrs. M. E. 
Churcher, Stratton. Vwrtety (to include all points).—Prize, G, Hill. 


Jupez.—Mr. J. Baily, 113, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London. 


POULTRY AND EGG COMPANY. 


Ir is due to Mr. Geyelin for us to state that we have 
received from him his printed report to the Directors of this 
Company, and a letter in which he states that the buildings 
of the Company are erecting next to the Gas-works, Bromley, 
adjacent to the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. Mr. 
Geyelin has also published a pamphlet on the subject. 


DRIVING BEES. 

TI HIVED 2 swarm of bees in a straw-hive on the 21st ult., 
intending to shake them out in the evening into a Woodbury 
hive. At 3 Pp... they took flight and settled in a hollow 
pollard elm tree in a neighbouring field. I should be glad to 
learn how I can drive them up into a straw-hive. I have 
tried smoking them and rapping the tree ; as a last resource, 
I have sawed off the top of the stump where they are, and 
stopped up the various avenues atthe side, and made a fresh 
hole through the decayed wood at the top, and propose set- 
ting a bottom hoard over their present egress, and placing 
the hive on this. Do you advise my opening a side hole, 
and blowing in to them with a pair of bellows? Any sug- 
gestion whereby I can secure the swarm will much oblige. 

Should swarms be shaken in at once into a Woodbury 
hive with bottorh board off, or into a straw-hive first and 
then driven up into a Woodbury P—B. B. 


[We should permit the errant swarm to remain in the 
domicile it has chosen until the autumn, when by laying bare 
one side of the cavity the comb may be cut out and fitted 
into a Woodbury frame-hive. Hven if you should fail in 
securing the bees themselves, their loss at that season will 
be of little importance, as plenty of your neighbour’s con- 
demned bees may, doubtless, then be had for the trouble of 
driving, and the inhabitants of a couple of hives if introduced 


for their loss. 

We prefer hiving a natural swarm into a straw-hive and 
afterwards transferring it to the frame-hive by knocking out 
the cluster of bees on a cloth after dusk the same evening, 
and setting the Woodbury hive over them, supported on a 
couple of sticks, previously laid on the cloth in order to avoid 
crushing the bees. | 


OVER-MANIPULATION. 


Wrrs all due deference to “ A DuvoNSHIRE BEE-KEEPER,” 
I hope he will sympathise with me when I tell him that the 
whole of the manipulations related by me at page 369, were 
necessary evils, being over-sanguine in the autumn of 
1864, as to being able to bring through a number of weak 
Ligurian stocks placed by me in a position this spring not 
unlike that of my Devonshire friend in the spring of 1868. 
Unquestionably, had I not manipulated, I should not have 
lost the black hives, but I should have been minus several 
Ligurian stocks, and should not have been able to have de- 
cided that strange bees kill queens of other hives, thus fully 
illustrating the old saying, “‘Ihere’s ne’er a loss but there’s 
aye some sma’ profit.—A LANARKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 

[I can fully sympathise with my Lanarkshire friend, and 
if he were in anything like the difficulty in which I found 
myself during the summer of 1863, do not wonder at his 
resorting to over-manipulation in the endeavour to extricate 
himself—A Dzvons#iRE BEE-KEEPER. | 


DEATH OF A QUEEN—FERTILE WORKERS. 


In your remarks on the letter of “J. M. W.,” at page 
392, of your Journal, you say that a young queen was 
reared after the expulsion of the old queen, and that she 
remained a virgin owing to the non-existence of drones, and. 
so she became a drone-breeder. Now, in this statement 
you are certainly mistaken, as the queen that was thrown 
out was the identical old queen that was found on the combs 
on the 4th of April, as she had the same piece torn out of 
one of her wings, and corresponded in every other respect 
to that identical old queen. andenetie 

We did not, as you say, make any mistake in joining the 
other stock of bees and fertile queen to the stock that con- 
tained fertile workers and drone brood in worker cells, by. 
not first removing the living drone-breeding queen, because 
there was no living queen in the hive, and so she could not 
be removed. ‘The combs I carefully looked over twice, and. 
it is rarely necessary for me to do that to find the queen. 
And the old queen when thrown out had every appearance 
of having been dead some time, by the mouldiness or fungous 
appearance when I picked her up, which never was the case 
with a queen that had not been dead twelve hours. Soin 
both cases you were decidedly mistaken. Re 

I think I may venture to say, that I have joined more 
stocks of bees in the last twelve months than any person 
in England, without a single case of quarrelling or loss of 
bees, and yet I now never use anything but pure sugar and 
water, and it is perfectly astonishing how successful all 
these operations turn out, considering these supposed great 
mistakes. As you say “ All’s well that ends well.” — : 

Now for fertile workers. I was a great unbelieverin their 
existence, but a case in my note-book seems to prove that 
they do exist; but I should be glad if some of your corre- 
spondents would give us any experience they may have on 
this interesting subject—Wm. Carr, Clayton Bridge, near 
Manchester. - 

[We omit the details copied from your note-book, as they 
have already been published in another periodical. Similar 
instances have been before related in our columns, and the 
one in question amounts to this, that in June, 1864, a young 
Ligurian queen was missing, notwithstanding which drone 
eges were laid in worker cells, and on being afterwards 
supplied with worker-brood the bees formed seven royal cells 
which hatched out in due course. The occasional though 
rare existence of fertile workers was first demonstrated about 
a hundred years ago, and has since been abundantly con- 
firmed by Huber as well as by more recent observers. is 

With regard to the incidents related by “J. M. W.,” we 
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are still of opinion that the drone-brood which existed in all 
stages of development, was due to the presence of a living 
queen, although the statement as to the diminutive size of 
the one which was expelled, so far misled us as to make us 
believe her to be a young princess, instead of which it ap- 
pears she was really the old original queen with the torn 
wing. We have, however, now no doubt that she was an 
exhausted queen incapable of laying any but drone eggs, 
and that the drone-brood found in the combs was laid by 
her. Whether living or dead, it is admitted that she was 
in the hive when the union was effected, and with such 
strong prima facie evidence of her existence before your eyes 
as the presence of drone brood in allstages, we still consider 
that a great mistake was made by introducing a second 
queen without instituting such an examination as would 
have insured the previous discovery and expulsion of the old 
one. Unless you possess the gift of clairvoyance and are 
thereby enabled to watch the proceedings of every other 
apiarian however distant, we should not be surprised to find 
you also mistaken in asserting that you have joined more 
stocks during the last year than any other person. | 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


Atow me to thank your correspondent “G. 8.’’ for the 
kind and courteous expression of feeling towards myself 
contained in the Number of your Journal for May 28rd, and 
at the same time to call his attention to the mistake into 
which he, in common with Mr. Wilmot, has fallen, of either 
regarding the form of closet which he has used as the only 
form, or of supposing the defect in that form of which he 
speaks as irremediable. The truth is that the larger use of 
these closets had brought that defect so forcibly before my 
mind, and at the same time I was led to see so clearly that 
in order to effect one very great object with myself—namely, 
that of getting this system introduced into sick rooms and 
hospitals, there must be something simpler and less expen- 
sive contrived, that I once more turned my attention to 
machinery. The result is a contrivance which is certain in 
its action, and which almost rivals Mr. Wilmot’s scoop in 
simplicity. I have it in full use in a tolerably large family, 
and the more carefully I examine it and observe its use the 
better satisfied I am that the failure of which “G. S.” 
speaks cannot in it occur. I hope Messrs. White & Co. will 
exhibit some specimens at the coming exhibition at Here- 
ford.—Henry Moune, Fordington Vicarage. 


My attention has been called to a letter in your Journal 
of the 16th May from the Rey. Henry Moule on the earth- 
closet system, in which I am alluded to. I should be sorry 
that either Mr. Moule or any of your readers should suppose 
that I consider ashes, or rather the small dust obtained 
by riddling ashes, as a better deodoriser than simple dried 
earth or clay. 

I do not think that anything I have written can bear out 
this assertion ; but, at any rate, my view is this, that, admit- 
ting simple dried earth to be the best deodorisey, it is still 
wisdom to use that sort of dried earth which comes most 
convenient in any particular situation—for instance, to bring 
dried earth into a town in the dog-days seems unnecessary, 
as there is likely to be a sufficient quantity of dust in the 
streets and houses which must, at any rate, be removed, and 
the dust obtained by riddling cinders, or the flue-sweepings 
from adjacent manufactories or foundries, is always avail- 
able. I believe the more the particular article to be used is 
dried and pulverised the better, and in this way both dust 
and closet soil can be made portable and removable without 
offence. I do not think the earth-closet system could be 
well carried out in any place where there was not a good 
system of sewerage, as it is the wet and damp in most 
places which makes the present water system offensive and 
unhealthy. I am a great advocate for water as a means of 
personal cleanliness; but if the same skill and attention 
which was applied thirty years ago to the water-closet 
system had been given to the earth-closet system, when 
cesspools were very rightly abolished, our agriculture and 
bills of health would haye been benefited in an extraordi- 

nary degree. 
Mr. Moule will be glad to know that his earth system is 


extending in many quarters. It has been adopted in Dor- 
chester Castle, which is, I believe, a county gaol, on the 
recommendation and example of the Derby county gaol. It 
is also on trial at the Belper union, and I heard the other day 
of the secretary of a water company who has now esta- 
blished one or two earth closets as an experiment, as he 
found the water was wasted under the other system. In 
another quarter it is found convenient to use the refuse 
sand from an adjacent foundry, as it can be got dry with- 
out trouble, and also because it contains charcoal. As a 
general rule I believe sand is not a very efficient deodoriser, 
but I find it convenient myself to use it instead of straw 
for bedding in certain cases; and iny gardener, who has an 
eye to his potting plants, is very glad to use my dried sand, 
especially when he has converted it into guano by reusing 
it in the earth closet belonging to his particular department. 

Mr. Moule asks, Where will My. Wilmot find his coal ashes 
in India? If he will refer to the tenth page of my pamphlet 
he will see that I particularly refer to the facilities for obtain- 
ing dried earth in that country. 

Mr. Moule, by first originating a particular system, and 
then by his untiring energy in following it up, has made 
himself a public benefactor; but he must not quarrel with 
those who, in endeavouring to follow in his steps, may some- 
times think they can venture to try and improve on it. 
Should he at any time visit this part of England he might 
see his system carried out without the mechanical aid he 
advocates in a very large manufacturing establishment, both 
in-doors and out, and in a crowded room. In the Derby 
county gaol urinals are used with galvanised iron pails 
beneath, and the contents are poured over the gaol guano 
store (which is, of course, kept under cover), much to its 
improvement, and still without causing offence. 

The writer who signs himself ‘‘ Upwarps AND ONWARDS” 
rather implies that I must be opposed to the use of sewage 
as a means of irrigation. On the contrary, I am watching 
with great interest the trials of its application to land by 
gravitation, and have just read an interesting pamphlet 
lately out on the subject, by Mr. Lucius Spooner. I do not 
pretend to judge of the extensive operations now on trial, 
but I am of opinion that in railway stations at any rate, 
and in most public establishments, the dry earth system 
might be adopted with great advantage, and I do not think 
the night soil belonging to such places should find admission 
into the public sewers, but people must be first taught to 
appreciate the value of what they waste-—E. Winmor, Mil- 
ford, Derby. 


[Here the discussion must cease in our pages.—Ebs. ] 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Hens nor Layne (IV.).—There is no cause apparent in the account you 
give that should prevent the fowls from laying. It may be they have laid 
out for the present, Your twelve Hamburghs did well, when they provided 
nine eggs per day. The Cochins haye, probably, gone off from change of 
food, soil, &c, They will, doubtless, lay again, but you must not be sur- 
prised if they are broody, It is not uncommon in June. The hens are in 
an inflammatory state. Give them some lettuces to eat and withhold all 
whole corn. Let them have meal. 

Morravity amone Cuickens (G. F. W.).—Your food is not good enough 
to rear chickens upon. Give ground oats mixed with milk; boiled egg 
chopped fine; bread and milk ; chopped, boiled, or roasted meat; curd, &e. 
Add a little goed beer to drink, and they will soon do better. They are 
bre from poverty. Rice and potatoes are the worst of food for young 
chickens. 

Cuickens Dyinc wuitst Harcurne (J. P.).—We believe your chickens 
die in the shell, because the eggs are kept too dry. It is well and profitable 
to moisten them for a week before hatching. When the hen is off, dip your 
hand in water and wring it over the nest, sprinkling the eggs thoroughly. 
Hens of every breed, when in a state of nature, leave their nest in the 
morning, and return to it draggled with dew—wet as if they had gone 
through ariver. It is for this reason all their eggs hatch, but if they are 
kept hot and dry the inner membrane becomes as tough as indian-rubber, 
and the chickens, unable to get through it, die in the shell. 

Mice 1n Nests (Percy Cross).—It is very likely some of the egga were 
broken and the chickens killed by the hen in attacking*the mice. Anything 
that disturbs the hen when sitting puts the eggs in jeopardy, 

Rearino Youre Swans (R. H.).—When the Swans are first hatched, 
they should be fed with meal put in water. When they are older, they may 
feed out of a vessel some inches deep. The bottom should be covered with 
a sod of grase; on this put some meal, whole corn, and seraps of beead if 
you have any. They will often feed greedily in this way, when in any other 
they reject food. , 

Pia Foon (R. A. J.).—A pig fattens equally well upon corn either ground 
or crurhed. ‘There are machines which grind corn into flour. Your query 
about stocks is answered last week, in replying to another correspondent. 

Ber Grasses ( Whilchurch).—Look at Messrs. Phillips & Co.'s advertizo- 
ment. Their warehouse is 180, Bishopsgate Street Without, London. Write 
to them, and tell them what you need, 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


ere na Average Temperature 
M’nth| Week. 


JUNE 13-19, 1865. Se Ra 


Day. | Night. | Mean. 
13 | Tu Upright Brome Grass flowers. 71.8 48.4 60.1 
14 | W Floating Meadow Grass flowers. 72.3 48.6 60.5 
15 Tau Woody Nightshade flowers. 72.9 | 48.8 60.3 
16 F Henbane flowers. 72.5 | 49.0 60.2 
Ww 8 Corn Cockle flowers. 72.9 48.0 60.5 
18 | Sun | 1 Sunvay arrer Trinity. 72.7 | 49.9 61.3 
19 M Viper’s Bugloss flowers. 70.9 | 49.2 60.0 


oe Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s once Day of 

38 years. Rises. | Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. an Year. 

Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. h.! m. h. m. 6 
18 44af3 | 15af8 | 50 10 iMisaai6) 20 0 17 164 
17 44 3/16 8/19 IL | 29 9 21 0 165 
16 44 3/16 8/45 11/ 44 10 22 Obef8 166 
17 4t 3]17 8] morn. | after. C 0 21] 167 
21 44. °3)17 8 | 12) 0.) 17 24 0 34 168 
19 44 8/17 8|89 6;85 2 25 0 47 169 
21 CEE SB UE Sy a a etl 983 26 hy 170 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 72.3°, and its night 


temperature 48.8°, The greatest heat was 93° on the 19th, 1846; and 
0.84 inch. 


the lowest cold, 30°, on the 15th, 1850. The greatest fall of rain was 


COMBE ABBEY, 
Tue Sear or tHE Hart or ORaven. 


BOUT four miles from Co- 
ventry is this beautiful an- 
cient Abbey. It was erected 
on the site of a religious 
house of the Cistercian or- 
der founded in the reign 
of King Stephen, and is said to have been the first settle- 
ment of the monks of that order inthis country. Of the 
ancient monastic pile a portion of the cloisters only 
remains ; the greater part of the present building was 
raised by Lord Harrington. On the west side of the 
house is a large addition, which, though externally of a 
heavy appearance, contains some noble apartments, The 
rest of the edifice is of the Elizabethan style. An his- 
torical interest attaches to this building. It was here 
that the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., the 
beautiful and unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, passed the 
early days of her life under the tuition of the accom- 
plished Lord Harrington. From this spot the Guy 
Fawkes conspirators had formed a scheme to remove 
her. A party under the pretence of hunting were to 
assemble near the house, seize the person of the Princess, 
and by proclaiming her Queen, use her name in stilling 
and composing the minds of the people. The enterprise 
was confided to Sir Everard Digby, but the attempt 
failed, and the Princess escaped to Coventry. The Abbey 
has altogether that air and those vestiges of old times 
which must, independent of its connection with the 
Queen of Bohemia, give it great interest in the eyes of 
the lovers of old English homes, and of the traces of past 
generations. 

Mr. Bennett, gardener at Brandon Hall, kindly volun- 
teered to accompany me to Combe Abbey. The first 
impression of the place was very striking. Having 
walked along what to all appearance was a straight 
avenue a mile long, we entered the park, Combe Abbey 
being visible in the distance. The park of 460 acres is 
well wooded, with several avenues of very old trees 
diverging from the house. Having passed by the lake 
(which was being enlarged by Mr. Nesfield), im front of 
the house, and, through the pleasure ground, the first 
object that attracted attention was a ribbon-border on 
the south side of the garden wall 233 yards long ; it was 
planted with standard Roses at back, then following in 
successive rows—Trentham Rose Geranium, Purple King 
Verbena, Christine Geranium, yellow Calceolaria, blue 
Lobelia, Cerastium tomentosum, and then a broad verge 
of grass. On the west side were similar borders, 40 yards 
long, at each side of the entrance to the kitchen garden, 

No. 220.—VoL. VII, New SERIES 


with a chain of circles planted in the following order :— 
Christine Geranium, Baron Hugel Geranium, Flower 
of the Day Geranium, yellow Calceolaria, Tom Thumb 
Geranium, with Ageratums, white, scarlet, and purple 
Verbenas, edged with Cerastium, planted in squares 
around the circles. Each side was planted alike, and a 
row of noble specimens of Humea elegans filled up the 
background. This arrangement had a beautiful effect. 

The kitchen garden is entered through an ornamental 
screen composed of varnished oak, and erected in the 
medieval style. It is in the form of a parallelogram 
from east to west, with a walk 12 feet wide running up 
the centre and terminated by a new and beautiful gar- 
den-house, and a cross walk divides it into vegetable 
quarters. At both sides of the main walk are borders, 
8 feet wide, planted ribbon-fashion, with Trentham Rose 
Geranium at back, then a row of Lord Raglan Verbena, 
then Flower of the Day Geranium edged with the small- 
leaved Ivy from the woods. This Ivy is also employed 
for edging all the walks in the kitchen garden, and very 
suitable it is for the purpose. In the centre of the cross 
walk, and parallel with the main walk, is a large circular 
basin furnished with five jets; the ribbon-borders are 
carried round the basin and along each side of the cross 
walk, and are planted similarly to those by the main walk. 
From this spot a bird’s-eye view of the park is obtained 
through a pair of iron gates on the south side of the 
garden. 

Against the north wall, and facing the south, is a noble 
range of glass in eight divisions. The two end divisions, 
or the first and eighth, are each 50 feet by 12, and are 
planted with Peach and Nectarine trees taken for the 
most part from the walls in June, 1862; they are fine 
healthy-looking trees. The second and seventh divisions 
are succession-houses, each 40 feet by 15, planted with 
Buckland Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, Golden Ham- 
burgh, Pope’s Hamburgh, Victoria Hamburgh. Black 
Prince, and Sweetwater. The third and sixth divisions 
are also vineries, each 45 feet by 12, planted with Syrian, 
Canon Hall, Muscat of Alexandria, Passe Musqué, and 
Bowood Muscat. The fourth and fifth divisions are late 
vineries, each 50 feet by 18, containing Champion Ham- 
burgh, Victoria Hamburgh, Barbarossa, West’s St. 
Peter’s, and Lady Downe’s. They are all planted inside 
the houses with arches to allow the roots to pass partly 
outside. The borders are composed of good maiden 
loam resting on about 9 inches of rubble. In the middle, 
and in connection with the range, is a corridor in which 
are two tanks that hold about four thousand gallons of 
water each, having a four-inch pipe, flow and return, 
passing through them; thus affording, when necessary, a 
constant supply of hot water for the use of the houses. 

Midway between the fountain and the east end of the 
garden was a cross wall, and instead of pulling it down 
Mr. Miller, the head gardener, very judiciously converted 
it into two Peach-cases, leaving an opening in the centre 
26 feet wide, and carrying the front glass the height of 
the wall, and covering it with a flat span-roof. The trees 
are planted in front, and trained along the middle of the 
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cases on Wire trellises 5 or 6 feet high. The back wall'is 
planted with trees also on wire trellises, and by this arrange- 
ment the trees are all freely exposed to the light. On enter- 
ing the garden from the west end next the Abbey, these 
cases have a very ornamental appearance in front, and at 
the same time serve as a beautiful screen to the plant-houses 
at back. 

The greenhouse, 75 feet by 18, contained the usual assort- 
ment of plarts. Amongst them were Geraniums Lord 
Palmerston and Rendatler, the latter with a large pink 
truss of well-formed flowers, and Cassia corymbosa. The 


stove and fernery together are 75 feet by 18. The Ferns’ 


occupy a length of 35 feet, and stove plants the remainder. 
Conspicuous among the latter were the Allamanda Schotti 
and neriifolia, Croton variegata, Passifiora. quadrangularis, 
tree Ferns 8 feet high, Polypodium aureum, Pteris argyrea, 
and several others-in a most luxuriant state, with the Cissus 
discolor gracefully hanging from the roof all over the house. 
In the Fern compartmentis a series of double arches against 
the back wall for supporting two borders in. which Ferns 
are planted out of their pots. In front of these is a tank of 
heated water, and a stage over it for setting Ferns on. Be- 
hind this are arranged, one on each side, a house 80 feet 
long by 15 wide, heated by hot-water pipes and a'tank, and 
containing Cucumber plants bearing fine fruit anda succes+ 
sion of young plants, and another of the same dimensions, 
in which were fine crops of Melons. The sorts were Monarch, 


Chichester Prize, a large fruit, and Brandon Green-flesh. On 


the other side, to correspond, are the fruiting and succession 
Pine-pits. 

The improvements in course’of being carried ont comprise 
a Rose garden, a Rhododendron or American garden, and a 
miniature fruit garden, and the soil dug out according to 
the instructions of Mr. Nesfield, to enlarge the Jake, is in+ 
tendéd to form a beautiful terrace garden. In the pleasure 
grounds are some fine old. Oaks, Spruce and Scotch Firs, 
and other forest trees and shrubs. Every tree is in perfect 
beauty, feathered to the ground, and the outlines of the 
groups and’ of the plantations indicate a state of nature, 
free from the interference of cattle, most favourable'to this 
landseape scene. 

It is‘only three or-four years ago that the old and :delapi- 
dated garden walls and houses were taken down, and the 
present new walls and horticultural buildings erected by 
Mx. Gray, of Danvers Street, Chelsea. The remodelling of 
the kitchen garden and the many other improvements carried 
out and in the course of completion, reflect much credit on 
Mr. Miller. His exhibitions at the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens attest his practical abilities, and a visit to Combe 
Abbey will prove that he is the right man in the right place. 

While Mr. Miller was engaged with a friend I'took a stroll 
into the young men’s apartments, and I was delighted to 
see’ the accommodation provided for them. Mr. Miller; to 
his credit be it said, when erecting the beautiful hortieul- 
tural buildings and garden-house, did not forget to provide 
comfortable accommodation for the young men who lodge 
ou the premises. While an individual is‘surrounded by: dis- 
comforts, it requires a greater share of fortitude than falls; to 
the lot of many, to resist temptations which offer pleasure as 
well as comfort. To prove the difficulties and temptations, 
it is only necessary for the writer to recall to his recollection 
the many instances. when time was misspent and frivolity 
the-disorder of the evening. As the servicesiof young gar- 
deéners are reqnired during the evenings, to attend to firea 
in the forcing department, it is unkind, to say the least of 
it, to lodge them in sheds too often unfit for human habita- 
tions. —Wintiam Keane. 


PROPAGATING AND AFTER-MANAGEMENT 
OF BEDDING AND OTHER. PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 376.) 

Tue soil most suitable for propagating nearly ‘all kinds 
of bedding plants is a mixture of loam, leaf soil, peat, and 
silver sand in equal proportions. After this has been well 
incorporated together it should be sifted through a sieve 
about half an inch wide in the mesh, and a finer sieve should 
be used for sifting the soilthe secondtime.. The smalllumps 
of soil, sand, X&c., that will not pass through the riddle this 


time should be saved for putting on the top of the drainage 
to prevent the fine soil from running down amongst it. I 
have often seen large lumps of fibrous peat, moss, loam, &c., 
put in on the drainage for this purpose; but this is a very ' 
bad plan, and it should be avoided for this reason): after the | 
cuttings are struck it will be found on turning them out of ' 
the pots that the roots from many of the plants have grown 
into a single piece of moss or fibres, and these cannot'then 
be disentangled without injury to the roots of many of the 
plants. When this happens loss of time in the growth of 
the young plant is sure to follow; for instead of its starting 
off into vigorous growth in a day or two after it is potted off, 
the energy of the plant is necessarily oceupied in forming 
new roots to replace those that have been broken during 
the process of shaking them out of the cutting-pans. Where, 
on the contrary, the fine siftings are used on the top of the 
drainage instead of the fibrous lumps as. described above, 
the cuttings can be easily separated without doing much 
harm to the roots. 

When the soil is properly prepared see that the pots or 
pans, whichever are to be used for putting the cuttings in, 
are quite clean, especially inside. If dirty pots-or pans are 
used, when the fresh lot of cuttings are turned out, it will 
be found that a large portion of their roots has-been left 
sticking to the sides of the pots. Im preparing the cutting- 
pans place about 2 or 3 inches of broken croeks in the 
bottom, putting in the larger pieces first, and finishing: off 
with small pieces. On this place the siftings from the 
cutting-soil in sufficient quantity to fill up the small openings 
between the crocks; then fill the pot full of the prepared 
soil, and give two ov three sharp taps on the potting-bench 
to shake the soil in evenly. Press the soi] moderately firm 
with the points of the fingers; and give the pot two or three 
more taps on the bench. The surface of the soil should be 
about half an inch below the rim of the pan. Next place a 
quarter of an inch or so of finely sifted sand on the soil, or, if 
the sand is put lightly om and seraped off level with the top: 
of the pot, the sand should then be pressed down firmly 
with the bottom of a small flower-pot. This will leave a 
space of about a quarter of an inch between the’ rim of* 
the pot and thesand. The small space above’ the: sand ‘isi 
required to hold the water when the pans are watered. If’ 
the surface of the sand is level with the rim of the pot, and: 
the cuttings are left long atter they axe struck, the sand gets. 
baked or cased over, and the water, instead of soaking)in 
to nourish the plants, runs off, leaving them quite) dry, 
A batch of cuttings left in this way soon becomes infested 
with green fly, and when once this pest takes firm hold the 
pot of cuttings might as well be thrown to the rubbish- 
heap. 

The sand when used should be in a nice moist state, and’ 
should not. be watered before the cuttings are putin. TI 
mention this particularly, because I have often seen persons 
after they have beaten the soil into the cutting-pans with’ 
a wooden mallet, toss them into tubs of water two or’ 
three times to consolidate the sand: This is: one: of! the 
worst plans that’ could be adopted, for it soddens the whole; 
mass of sand and soil, and'the consequence is that a large, 
portion of the cuttings: damp off or refuse to emit roots: 
My plan is never to water the cutting-pans until the cut- 
tings are all put in, unless these are very small, when it 
is necessary to have the surface rather firm. In dibbling 
in the cuttings be carefal to place the base of the cutting 
on the bottom of the hole made by the dibber, then press 
the soil firmly around the sides of the cutting, After 
the pot is filled water with a fine rose, but only in sufficient 
quantity to consolidate the sand about the cuttings. Ifthe 
soil is in good order—i. e., neither too wet nor too dry, very’ 
‘little water will be required between the time of putting the’ 
cuttings in and potting them off after they:are rooted. — 

In taking the cuttings off great care should be exercised, 
especially it a large stook of any one kind of plant is wanted 
in a short space of time, and the stock to worl from is very 
limited. It is not-necessary to take the cuttings of Ver- 
benas, Lobelias, Petunias, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, &e., off at. 
ajoint. By doing.so, two cuttings are sacrificed in the first 
place, and two-thirds of the number of plants that might) 
have been stuuck from the same plant. My, mode of pro- 
ceeding is as follows: Let us take, for example, a plant of 
any of the abovemamed kinds, such as would be sent out 
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by a nurseryman—and such, if mew, are generally small, 
having only a single stem. If the plant on its arrival 
were in. good condition and had not tvavelled far, I should.at 
once place it in a warm and rather shaded part of the stove 
or forcing-pit. On'the second or third day after its arrival 
I should take the'top of it off below the first:pair of leaves, 
and as near the next pair as possible, so as to give as long 
a stem as possible below the first pair of leaves. The cut- 
ting should then be put in the eutting-pot, taking care that 
the base of the leaf or leafstalk is a little above the surface 
of the sand. If the cutting is inserted below the leafstalk 
the two budsiat the base of the leaf will be spoilt. In three 
or four days, if the cutting has been properly treated ib will 
have made roots, and in five or six days another pair of 
leaves, which may be cut off, the same as described above. 
By this time the parent plant will have sent up two shoots 
from the eyes at the base of the leafstalk, where the first 
cutting was taken off. As soon’as the plant has made two 
pairs of leaves cut out the top pair; the plant will produce 
for the next crop eight cuttings, and will still go on increas- 
ing. Meanwhile the cuttings that have been taken off will 
be increasing in like proportion, so that in a short time 
from one plant a large stock may be produced. To illustrate 
this more fully I may mention a case in point that has 
occurred this spring. In February I had only two small 
plants of Ivesine Herbstii or Achyranthes Verschaffelti; 
from these two little plants, by working them on the system 
described above, I have propagated about 1300 plants. This, 
by-the-by, is likely to prove one of our very best bedding 
plants. [tis far superior to Amaranthus melancholicus.— 
J. Witts. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HYDRANGEA. 


Wauute the discussion on the character of the soil and 
situation suitable for the well-being of the Rhododendron is 
going on, I would call attention to another plant not by any 
means so generally cultivated as it deserves to be, but which 
at the same time seems to be more aifected by certain soils 
than most other plants, though the causes which produce so 
changed an appearance are by no means well understood. 
The plant to which I allude is the Hydrangea, which, though 
quite hardy, is not so extensively planted out as it ought 
tobe. The variable character of its fowers when the plant 
is grown under certain circumstances has for many yeavs 
been a sort of horticultural puzzle, which is still far from 
being satisfactorily solved. Plants with bright pink flowers 
and those with flowers of a tolerably good blue are not un- 
frequently met with in positions near each other, and ap- 
parently in soils exactly alike, while plants grown in an 
ordinary manner for the most part have either all pink or 
all blue flowers, as the circumstances of their abode may 
determine. Now and then certain modes of treatment, 
directed by skilful cultivators, present us with plants pro- 
ducing flowers of both colours; but that every attempt to 
change the colour of Hydrangeas is not attended with the 
desired success is a fact that need hardly be mentioned, 
‘and the many failures which have occurred have led to the 
conclusion that the proper means to accomplish the end in 
view are not yet sufficiently understood to be depended 
upon. 

Some time ago Mr. Shearer, the very intelligent gardener 
_at Yester, stated his views on this subject in Tur JouRNAL 
or Horricunrors, and pointed out that iron rust would not 
-always effect the change in colour so much desired. Mr. 
Shearer also showed, that experiments had been made which 
proved that much uncertainty existed whether the means 
employed were those absolutely effecting the change, or 
whether such alteration in the colour of the flower was not 
due to some other cause of which we are stillignorant. Be 
this as it may, Hydrangeas blooming pink and others bloom- 
ing blue have been known for many years, and it remains 
yet to be proved whether iron in some form has anything to 
do with the change or not; but certain itis that the removal 
ofaplant from asoilin which this element is only found in very 
minute particles to onein which it exists in greater abun- 
dance does not. for some time produce any change, yet that 
.a change does:eventually take place in most cases (not all), 
is also generally admitted. Now to what cause is this change 


due, and why is not the bloom of other plants affected in a 
like manner? ‘This problem is highly suggestive of study, 
and offers a fair field for experiment. 

In general, Hydrangeas growing in a peaty soil flower 
blue, while those in soil of an opposite character produce 
pink flowers, but there are exceptions in both cases, and this 
yeminds me of your correspondent, “E. C. E,,” at page 303, 
mentioning how well the Rhododendron thrives in some 
ofthe dells,,as well as elevated positions, in Cornwall and 
Devon. I believe the same may be stated to be the case in 
most of the western counties, as far north as Cumberland, 
and probably still further north; but every hill and emi- 
nence is not suited to the Rhododendron, nor blue Hydran- 
gea, and it is wonderful how the line of demarcation is 
drawn in some places. Some years ago I happened to be at 
Mount Edgecumbe, near Plymouth, and Mr. Pooley, the 
then gardener, pointed out the boundary line separating the 
blue Hydrangea from the pink one, which was also the line 
of demarcation, indicating where the Rhododendron ceased. 
to do well. These boundaries, though not somarked as those 
of land and water, were nevertheless very evident. The 
most probable theory as to the cause of such variety in the 
crust of the earth is that at some early convulsion, some- 
thing was thrown to the top at one place, which differed in 
its chemical constituents from what was exposed at another, 
though the two might be adjoining, and that each through 
the many ages of the world’s history has maintained that 
difference. Though iron in some form may be said to 
exist to a considerable amount in most of the soils ,pro- 
ducing the blue Hydrangea, and though Rhododendrons 
thrive best in a soil in which this element is also found, yet 
I am not sure that we have not overlooked some still more 
active agent as being the cause in both cases. Asa proof that 
iron alone will not always change a pink Hydrangea into a 
blue one, I may mention that large quantities of that metal 
have been at times added to the soil without the desired 
effect. Neither has alum dissolved in the water applied to 
the plants been always attended with success. On the 
other hand, now and then a plant will produce blue flowers 
without any apparent cause, so that we are sometimes 
almost led to the belief that caprice has something to do 
with the matter. Itis almost unnecessary to say that is 
not the case, but our knowledge of the cause of the change 
is far from perfect. ‘Time is always required, even when 
the elements necessary to effect the change are present, and 
a plant that has been growing under conditions fayourable 
to the production of pink flowers, will not produce blue in 
the first season that it is removed to a soil where blue 
flowers are the rule. This slow change-is easily accounted 
for, and need not’ be commented on, as the Hydrangea, like 
most other deciduous shrubs, sets its bloom-buds in the 
preceding autumn, and their expansion the following. season 
will be in accordance with the character of the material in 
which they have been formed, but in course of time, in con- 
sequence of the new food, the juices of the plant become- 
changed, and flowers of another character are prepared. 
This change may possibly not be effected, even in the 
second year, as I have witnessed, but it is sure to follow. 

Notwithstanding the general hardiness of the Hydrangea, 
it is not by.any means so generally grown as it deserves 
to be, and in some cases where it has been injudiciously 
planted out in a damp situation its summer growth is not 
sufficiently ripened before winter sets in, and there is, conse- 
quently, no blossom. A low damp situation is hy no means 
suitable to it: a dry, sunny, and airy one is more in accord- 
ance with its wants, and I believe the largest piant L ever 
saw of it was in a very exposed situation in Northumberland, 
elevated considerably above the surrounding country, but, 
at the same time, dry, the subsoil being the loose shatter 
stone overlying a freestone quarry. ‘This plant flowered 
pink, as might be expected from such a soil; but if it had 
been growing in a valley not more than a. stone’s throw from 
its position, in ali) probability it would have produced blue 
flowers, if indeed it had bloomed at all, as a black peat 
morass of considerable depth formed the base of this quarry, 
thus showing. how soils of a diametrically opposite character 
may be found in juxtaposition. I.am not aware whether 
Hydrangeas were ever tried on this morass, but I have seen 
plants. growing on a soil partaking largely of ferruginous- 
matter, and the flowers were generally of a very good blue 
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and last summer a gentleman brought me some blooms of 
Hydrangea japonica, a species certainly inferior to the older 
one, and this was perhaps a brighter blue than I ever 
remember with the old one. The plant was growing on a 
dry sandy soil where the Rhododendron and others of its 
kindred were quite at home. 

It is certainly remarkable that few, if any, plants show 
such a difference in the character of their flowers as the 
Hydrangea does when planted in soils favouring the two 
extremes. Most plants to which chemical and other sub- 
stances are sometimes applied exhibit a difference in their 
general health as well asin their foliage, but the Hydrangea 
possesses as robust health in the one condition as in the 
other; at the same time we may be right in assuming pink 
to have been the original colour. Its change to blue seems 
to be due to some soluble substance contained in the soil 
and taken up by the plant, and carried through its system 
into the flower-buds. There may also be some peculiarity in 
the plant favouring the storing away of such soluble matter 
as will effect the change. Iron is the only substance that 
I have experimented with, and then only with varying 
success, but alum or some other salt may effect a change; 
still the light thrown on the subject is far from being 
satisfactory, and discussion may doubtless bring about a 
better understanding. 

I cannot conclude without adverting to a very common 
disappointment—namely, that this plant will not produce 
blue flowers when grown in a pot and in peat soil, and water 
impregnated, perhaps, with chalk or lime is supplied to it 
from a well. Water of this kind neutralises the effects of the 
peat, and the flowers are pink instead of blue. I believe 
many of the so-called failures in obtaining blue flowers arise 
from this and similar causes. I may also add that such 
water given to Heaths and kindred plants growing in peat 
soil is at all times hurtful, as the soil and the water have 
opposite effects; and in the case of the Hydrangea it is 
useless to expect a good result from a mixture of opposite 
ingredients, as the chemical properties wanted in a soil must 
not be neutralised by the water administered to it possessing 
those of an opposite character, as the object sought after is 
rather an extreme than a neutral combination. Those, 
therefore, who expect to have blue flowers on Hydrangeas 
ought to be careful what description of water is supplied to 
them; andit is not too much to say that this has really more 
to do with the success of the plants than the soil they are 
grown in, but to make doubly sure the one as well as the 
other ought to be duly attended to.—J. Rosson. 


EARLY POTATOES. 

I wave this day, May 20th, had my first “taking up” of 
young Potatoes. In No. 198 I have given an account of my 
method of cultivating my first open-air crop, Ihave followed 
the same plan this season with this difference—the weather 
was so inclement all February that I could not get the bed 
made till the beginning of March, and I did not plant till 
the 12th. Owing to our peculiarly gratifying unfrosty 
spring I had but few occasions to throw mats on the hoops— 
t.c., arches of slight stakes—during the whole month of 
April, not more, I think, than five or six nights; fortunately 
I did so on the night of the 30th, and thus saved my flourish- 
ing crop from being cut down to the ground. 

My bed is 70 feet long and 6 feet wide. I take some 
credit for a little regularity in planting ; for, knowing that 
we always become anxious to have new Potatoes when May 
is well advanced, I provided for alittle waste in taking them 
up when only half grown. I therefore planted my rows 
10 inches apart, and the sets 9 inches apart in the rows, 
8 across, intending to take up every alternate row while 
quite young, leaving the others to perfect their growth. 
The plan has answered admirably. We have had, without 
any twinges of conscience on account of waste, young Pota- 
toes every day since the 20th. I planted only two kinds—the 
Early Ten-week and the Royal Ashleaf; the former really 
deserves its name, for exactly ten weeks, less one day, had 
olapsed from the planting day, March 12th, when they gave 
from six to seven to each root, were as large as pullet’s eggs, 
and quite delicious. The latter were not quite so large, but 
then each root gave from twelve to fourteen tubers of excel- 


lent flavour. The 60 feet of my bed planted with this sort 
was, and still is, a most gratifying sight, not a single tuber 
missed growing, and every bine is of the same regular 
growth, not a blossom to be seen, and remarkably robust. 

To those who like young Potatoes I cannot help giving 
some small advice. They should be cooked within an hour 
after being taken up, and if delicacy of flavour is admired 
this rule should not be departed from till the end of October. 
The tough, indigestible, young Potatoes sent to the London 
markets from Cornwall and other distant places are distaste- 
ful to those who dig them from their own gardens, and more 
indigestible than any other vegetable. I look at them when 
taking my dinner in London in May and June, and avoid 
them, wishing at the same time that my friends could 
enjoy the delicate flavour of a freshly-dug young Potato.— 
FoRWARDS. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
E JuNE 10TH. 


AtrHouGH in many of the classes the competition was 
very limited, and others were not filled at all, there was a 
very considerable aggregation of miscellaneous objects, 
which served with the others to occupy the conservatory and 
part of the two adjoining arcades. This much of the attend- 
ance of exhibitors—that of visitors was likewise not large, 
and it would appear as if the continuous round of flower 
shows had begun to tell prejudicially by{diminishing their 
interest. 

Among stove and greenhouse plants Mr. Fraser, Lea 
Bridge Road, exhibited by far the finest plant of Phx- 
nocoma prolifera, that has been seen of late years, and 
covered with a profusion of its bright crimson flowers. In 
the same collection were the showy scarlet Clerodendron 
Kempferi, a very good Stephanotis, Statice imbricata, a 
large Boronia serrulata,and Allamanda cathartica. From Mr. 
Baxendine came Hoya bella, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 
and a small plant of the beautiful Clerodendron Thomsonz 
in fine bloom. In collections from Messrs. Lee of Hammer- 
smith we noticed a large bush of Erica Cayendishii, Ixora 
coccinea, fine, a noble example of Alocasia metallica, Rhopala 
De Jonghi, Dicksonia antarctica, Imantophyllum miniatum, 
in fine bloom, Heaths, Azaleas, and other flowering plants. 

Prizes.—For twelve: first, Mr. J. Fraser; second, Messrs. 
Lee. For six: first, Mr. Kemp, gardener to Earl Percy, 
Albury Park. For six (Nurserymen): first, Messrs. Lee. 

Orchids were likewise not numerous, and several of the 
prizes were withheld. Among them were Aérides Lindley- 
anum, roseum, and Larpents, some poor examples of Calanthe 
veratrifolia, Phalenopses, including Liiddemanniana, Vandas, 
Saccolabiums, a few Oncidiums, Brassia verrucosa, and 
Ladies’ Slippers. Cattleya Acklandia, from Messrs. Lee, was 
very rich in colour. 

Prizes—For nine: second, Mr. Robson, gardener to G. 
Cooper, Esq. For nine (Nurserymen): first, Messrs. Lee ; 
second, Mr. Parker. For six: third, Mr. Robson. 

Roses appeared to have suffered somewhat from the sun. 
Mr. W. Paul, and Mr. Francis, of Hertford, were the only 
competitors in the Nurserymen’s class. The former had a 
charming plant of Comtesse de Barbantanne with about 
forty of its pale flesh-coloured blooms; Caroline de Sansal, 
beautiful; Paul Perras, fine; and Marquise de Foucault, 
pale yellow. The foliage, moreover, had a healthy sub- 
stantial appearance. From Mr. Francis came Souvenir 
dun Ami and Chénédolé, with large blooms; Charles Law- 
son, Paul Perras, La Reine, and others in good bloom. Mr. 
Terry, gardener to W. G. Puller, Esq., Youngsbury, also ex- 
hibited plants in good bloom; and some beautiful Hybrid 
Perpetuals in nine-inch pots were shown by Messrs. Paul 
and Son. One of them, La Brillante, very dwarf and com- 
pact, had no less than a dozen blooms, which did not belie 
its name, being a very bright carmine. Madame Charles 
Wood and Olivier Delhomme were likewise very brilliant. 
The others were Anna Alexieff, with six fine blooms; Madame 
Boll; and Souvenir de la Reine de l’Angleterre. A fine 
collection, upwards of forty in number, was also shown by 
Messrs. Paul & Son. Of eut blooms, Mr. W. Paul exhibited 
no less than ten boxes; Messrs. Paul & Son, eight; Messrs. 
Lee, six; Mr. Clarke, Brixton Hill, the same number; and 
several came from Mr. Cant, Colchester, Mr. Batley, and 
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ohe from Mr. Fountain, gardener to Miss Wood, Hanger 
Hill. In these stands were beautiful examples of the leading 
varieties. Among those from Mr. W. Paul were beautiful 
trusses of Gloire de Dijon and Celine Forestier; whilst Cloth 
of Gold from Mr. Cant was particularly worthy of remark. 

Prizes—Foy twelve: first, Mr. Francis; second, Mr. W. 
Paul. For six: first, Mr. Terry. For six in nine-inch pots: 
first, Messrs. Paul & Son; second, Mr. Francis. For cut 
blooms (miscellaneous) : first, Mr. W. Paul; second, Messrs. 
Paul & Son; third, Mr. G. Clarke. 

In Pelargoniums, again, there was but little competition, 
and one collection ought never to have been staged, being 
almost destitute of bloom. Plants in excellent bloom from 
Mr. Fraser were the only ones shown in the Nurserymen’s 
class. They consisted of Fairest of the Fair, James Lodge, 
Prince of Prussia, Lord Clyde always very showy, Liilie, 
Mira, Lightning, Bracelet, Mer Polaire, Leander, Angelina, 
Douglas, and Lizard. In the Amateurs’ class the best 
exhibition came from Mr. Ward, gardener to F. G. Wilkins, 
Esq., Leyton, the varieties shown being the same as at the 
Show on the previous Saturday. In Fancies, Delicatum, 
Miss in Her Teens, Undine, Cloth of Silver, Roi des Fan- 
taisies, and Hebe, from Mr. Fraser, were very good. 

Prizes—For twelve: first, Mr. Fraser. For nine: first, 
Mr. Ward; third, Mr. Marlow, gardener to J. Wigan, Esq. 
For six Fancies: first, Mr. Fraser; third, Mr. Marlow. 

Of new and rare plants there was a very large assemblage, 
principally contributed by Mr. Veitch and Mr. Bull, and 
forming by far the most interesting part of the exhibition. 
Most of them, however, have heen already described in our 
columns. Mr. Veitch had first-class certificates for a pretty 
Pleroma, Bertolonias pubescens and eguttata, both very 
pretty; Maranta Veitchii, Goodyera Veitchii, one of Mr. 
Dominy’s hybrids between Goodyera discolor and Anzcto- 
chilus ; Gymnogramma flexuosa from Ecuador, with very ele- 
gant finely-divided fronds, and of a climbing habit; a Peru- 
vian Begonia, with rich velvety leaves, veined with white; 
Philodendron species with large, deep green, velvety leaves 
veined with white, Adiautum colpodes, Maranta species with 
‘the foliage spotted black at regular distances from the mid- 
rib, a red-veined Gymnostachyum. and Anthurium cordifo- 
Tium. Peperomia maculosaand Dracena nigra, the latter with 


very dark foliage, were each awarded a second-class certifi- | 


cate, and Peperomia acuminata a third. From Mr. Bull 
came a numerous collection of the Aucubas sent home by 
Dr. Von Siebold differing in the size and marking of the 
leaves, as well as in the sex of the plant. The green-leaved 
was also shown in fruit. Many of the varieties were very 
fine, and to nearly all of them first-class certificates were 
awarded. As they all rejoice in very long names we shall 
refer the reader who may be curious about them to pp. 210, 
265 of this Journal. Other novelties from Mr. Bull consisted 
of Athyrium f. f. Vernoniz, Cupania undulata, Costus ze- 
brinus, Pandanus Blancoi, Rhodeas with silvery striped 
leaves, Spherogyne cinnamomea, Maranta Van den Heckei, 
Bertolonia margaritacea, Woodsia polystichoides Veitchiana ; 
the variegated Podocarpus, Privet, Sedum, Aubrietia, and 
Viburnum ; Ficus Porteana, Peperomia arifolia, Calonyction 
ganguineum, Anthurium cordifolium, and others, for the 
numerous certificates awarded to which we must refer the 
reader to the prize list. Messrs. E. G. Henderson had first-class 
certificates for an Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, called peltatum 
elegans, with good trusses of rosy lilac flowers, for Centaurea 
Tagusina compacta, for the variegated-leaved Cheiranthus 
Marshalli, and for a Richardia with leaves spotted with 
white. Hydrangea japonica rosea with ray flowers white 
and rose-coloured, had one of the second class. Mr. Thomp- 
son, Ipswich, sent Primula Parryi, a native of the Rocky 
Mountains, having pretty rosy purple flowers about an inch 
across; and Pentstemon grandiflorus, also from North 
America, having lilac flowers much larger than in the better 
‘known species. To both of these first-class certificates 
were awarded; as, also, to Mr. Salter, of Hammersmith, 
for a variegated Sedum Telephium, in which the leaves were 
yellow edged with green. ‘The variegated Polygonum fili- 
forme, also from Mr. Salter, received a second-class certifi- 
cate. An Abies having the character of A. Douglasii, was 
shown by Messrs. Dickson & Turnbull, of Perth; and seed- 
ling Pelargoniums by Mr. Fraser. 


Petunias, zonate and other Pelargoniums, from Mr. Bull; 
Pansies from Mr. Hooper, Bath, and Mr. Waymouth ; Pzonies 
from Messrs. Paul & Son; Cacti from Mr. Hurn; Begonias 
from Mr. Marlow; an interesting collection of variegated 
plants from Mr. Salter; Dahlias and Roses beautifully 
executed in rice paper by Mrs. Stoddart; and plant-cases, 
window-boxes, and ornamental garden pottury from Messrs. 
Barr & Sugden, and Hooper & Co. 

The exhibition of fruit was very limited. Mr. Ruffett, 
gardener to Lord Palmerston, had a first prize for a noble 
Providence Pine, and Mr. Standish was second. The best 
black Grapes were Black Hamburgh, large and well coloured, 
from Mr. Osborne, Finchley; Champion Hamburgh, with 
immense berries, from Mr. M. Henderson, Cole Orton Hall, 
was second ; and Mr. Sage, gardener to Earl Brownlow, and 
Mr. Allen, gardener to E. Hopwood, Esq., Manchester, were 
third. In White Grapes Mr. Sage was first with very good 
Muscats, Mr. Horwood second, and Mr. Tansley third, with 
Canon Hall. Peaches chiefly consisted of Royal George and. 
Violette Hative. With the first-named kind Mr. Hill, yar- 
dener to R. Hanbury, Esq., Poles, was first; Mr. Allen 
second; and an extra prize was awarded to Mr. Allen for 
three dishes of Violette Hative. In Nectarines Violette 
Hative, highly coloured, from Mr. Allen, Manchester, was 
first; and Elruge from Mr. Allen, gardener to J. B. Glegg, 
Esq., second. Mr. Hill was first in Cherries with an 
excellent dish of May Duke; Mr. Ruffett second with Belle 
d’Orleans. In Strawberries Mr. Hill was also first with a 
good dish of President. J. Wrench, Esq., exhibited Myatt’s 
Pine Apple, a variety supposed to be lost; and Heck- 
field Seedling, a pale red variety, with the seeds very 
prominent, came from Mr. Dwerrihouse. The only dish 
of Figs was one of the Castle Kennedy, of which a re- 
presentation is given in another page, from Mr. Fowler. 
Of Melons, the best Green-fleshed were King’s, from Mr. 
Hill, first; and Wills’s Green Gem, from Mr. Wills, Oulton 
Park, second. Scarlet Gem, from the same, and Mr. Gordon, 
Hampton Wick, was first and second. In miscellaneous 
fruit Mr. Standish was first with Cherries in pots, loaded 
with fruit; Mr. Wills second with a fine basket of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, weighing 21lbs.; Mr. Horwood third 
with a basket of Muscats ; and an extra prize was given to 
Mr. M. Henderson for Red Frontignan. Mr. Dwerrihouse 
exhibited, not for competition, several fruits of Heckfield 
Hybrid Melon, a green-fleshed sort, of good size and ap- 
pearance; and Mr. Hill a brace of his Cucumber mentioned 
at page 378. 


THE UNITED HORTICULTURAL}|SOCIETY. 


A rLoweRr show within a short half mile of the Bank is a 
novelty indeed; but such an one took place on Tuesday, the 
6th inst., in the garden of Finsbury Circus, the first held 
there, and probably the last for some time, as the Circus is 
doomed to be invaded by the Metropolitan Railway. 

The exhibition was opened in the forenoon by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and in the after part of the day 
there was a good attendance of visitors. The objects ex- 
hibited were rather numerous, and comprised some very 
good specimens of stove and greenhouse plants and Orchids. 
Along the centre of the principal tent were placed three fine 
specimens of Dracena indivisa, each about 10 feet high, 
contributed by Mr. Williams, of Holloway, who also ex- 
hibited remarkably fine plants of the Bird’s Nest Neottop- 
teris vulgaris, Gleichenia dicarpa, Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides, Statice profusa, variegated Yuccas, Cordyline 
indivisa, Spherogyne latifolia, with large and beautiful leaves, 
and various other fine-foliaged plants, including two of 
Dracena lineata, probably the largest in the country. Mr. 
Williams likewise exhibited a fine plant of Brassia verrucosa, 
Cypripediums, Oncidiums, Aérides, and other Orchids, as 
well as new plants. The latter consisted of Todea superba, 
Gymnogramma Parsonii, Promenza citrina, Peperomia ari- 
tolia, and Eranthemum sanguinolentum, having the leaves 
veined with red. 

Orchids were exhibited by Mr. Wilson, gardener to W. 
Marshall, Esq., Enfield; Mr. Baker, gardener to A. Bassett, 
Esq.; and Mr. Penny, gardener to H. Gibbs, Esq., Regent’s 
Park; and, intermixed with Ferns and a few small fine- 


Other objects consisted of Palms, economic plants, | foliaged plants, they occupied a smail tent by themselves. 
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Among them were a good specimen of Odontoglossum 
nevium, several good Aérides and Saccolabiums, Phalenopsis 
grandiflora, in fine bloom, the South American Cypripedium 
caudatum, with three blooms, and several of the tail-less 
members of the same family, Cattleyas and Lelias, the new 
Phalenopsis Liiddemanniana, Trichopilia suavis in good 
bloom, &e. 

Roses were represented by plants in pots from Messrs. 
Paul & Son, and cut blooms from the same, Mr. Turner, 
Slough, A. Smee, Esq., and Myr. Howard, gardener to 
J. Brand, Esq., Balham. 

Of Pelargoniums, both show and Fancy kinds, in ex- 
cellent bloom, were exhibited by Mx. Fraser, Lea Bridge 
Road; and from Mr. Turner came a collection of the new 
kinds sent out by him; one of them, Mary Hoyle, an orange 
rose with a white eye, and small dark maroon blotch sur- 
rounded by orange, was very pretty; John Hoyle, too, is 
a large and striking flower. Mr. Turner likewise showed 
Lilium auratum, and pot plants of Sir Joseph Paxton Straw- 
berry. There were besides several exhibitions of Zonale and 
variegated Geraniums, from Mr. Hally, Blackheath, Mr. 
Holland, Isleworth, and others. 

Of stove and greenhouse plants a good bank was made up 
by the collections of Messrs. Peed, Rhodes, Baker, Howard, 
and Wheeler, of Stamford Hill, and Reyent’s Park. Among 
them we noticed a plant of the new Clerodendron Thomson 
Balfourii in fine bloom, several fine Heaths, good Azaleas, 
Ixora coccinea, Aphelexes, Dicksonias and other Ferns, 
Dracenas and Marantas, Pleroma elegans, and Dracophyllum 
gracile in good bloom. 

Other objects consisted of numerous Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and Hydrangeas, from Mr. Hayes, Edmonton; 
Ferns from Mr. Holland; cut blooms of Orchids from Mr. 
Bullen; Calceolarias from Mr. Crute and Mr. Forsyth; 
Pansies from Mr. Porter; seedling Geraniums, a variegated 
Achyranthes, and Anzctochils from Mr. Aldred; Japanese 
Aucubas, and Hymenophyllum tunbridgense, from Myr. 
Wilson; and plant cases, vases, &c., from Messrs. Barr and 
Sugden, and Hooper & Co., the latter also showing Ixias 
and Sparaxis. 

Fruit was represented by sound, well-kept Dumelow’s 
Seedling, Rymer, and other Apples, and a well-grown Melon 
from Mr. R. P. Glendinning, of Chiswick. There were also 
two or three Pines, and some Cherries. 


PROPAGATING FROM BARREN STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS. 
YOUNG MELONS TURNING YELLOW. 


Two years ago I forced some British Queen Strawberries 
in a vinery, and as several plants were blind, but grew 
splendidly, I had a clayed bed made for them in my garden, 
where they have remained till now. Not one flower has 
ever appeared on them or their runners. 

Last year I had a number of runners, layered into sunken 
flower-pots, in a bed of Keens’ Seedling, to form a new planta- 
tion elsewhere, expecting, as they formed strong plants 
before winter, to have a good show of fruit on them this 
summer. In the old bed were many barren plants, and as 
my gardener knew nothing of the danger of propagating 
from such, and as most plants in my young bed show only 
leaves, I think it probable that he found runners most 
plentiful about the barren old plants, and that my new bed 
is consequently to be mostly barren also. He grudges 
throwing away such very fine strong plants, and thinks they 
will fruit next year. Do you think he is right or not? I 
believe they would have all fruited this year had they not 
been naturally barren. 

My Melon plantg in tubs, in a piped pit, are as strong and 
healthy as ever man grew, but I am troubled by the young 
trnit turning yellow before they even blossom, and falling 
off. Very few set, though every bloom opening is carefully 
fertilised. One Achapesnoiricher has only one fruit of about 
6 inches in diameter, and one of 2 inches; every other has 
refused to blossom, The plant grows amazingly. A Mal- 
yern Hall has plenty of about 3 inches in diameter, but now 
every female turns yellow before it is the size of a chick 
pea; and so of other sorts. My tubs stand in cocon fibre, on 
four parallel four-inch hot-water pipes. Pray tell me how 


to mend matters. Some tubs stand on a stone shelf; all 
turn yellow in them.—J. Macxenzin, M.D. : 


[We do not think your Strawberry plants will ever do an 
good; they are evidently some worthless sort that has 
become mixed with your British Queens. The best thing 
you can do will be to dig them up at once, trench the ground 
2 feet 6 inches deep, if your soil is good, and then mark out 
fresh beds. Put 3 or 4 inches of good manure in the bottom 
of every trench, and as soon as you can obtain runners 
from some sort that you are sure is true, plant them on the 
beds, and if they are kept well watered until they are esta- 
blished in their new quarters they ought to produce a fine 
crop next year. By putting the manure in the bottom 
of the trenches the roots are encouraged to go down after 
it; and afterwards, however dry the season, it will have 
little or no effect on the plants. These should be well 
mulched with partially decomposed leaves or manure in the 
autumn, to protect the hearts of the plants from frost. 
Your gardener’s idea is evidently wrong. 

We think the soil is too rich for the Melons, and that the 
temperature has not suited them. Subjecting them to a high 
temperature one day, and to a low one the next, would have 
just this effect on them; or if they have been allowed to 
become dry at the roots it would cause them to turn yellow. 
The atmosphere should be rather dry just at the time they 
are coming into flower. | 


SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 


Wir deep and sincere regzet we have to communicate 
to our readers the death of this very able and excellent 
man. We can add little to what we recorded concerning 
him more than ten years since, for we then commended 
him, not merely because he was the most successful among 
the men of genius devoting themselves to the practice of 
gardening, but because he was the best example we could 
uphold for imitation to the rising generation of young 
gardeners. We are often asked by them, “ What acquire- 
ments should we strive for besides a knowledge of the cul- 
ture of plants?” and we know of no better reply that we 
could give than—Attain the same acquirements as those 
which were possessed by Sir Joseph Paxton. He was a good 
botanist, a good draftsman, and an excellent engineer, but 
he had two spirits mighty in promoting progress, presiding 
over these—the spirit of kindliness, and the spirit of per- 
severance. Every one who associated with him at once felt 
that genial courtesy and frankness which were to be ex- 
pected from such an open brow; and the late Duke of 
Devonshire, who so long aided and benefited by his efforts, 
may be accepted as the most competent of witnesses to his 
perseverance, and bore this testimony,—“I never knew Mr. 
Paxton resolveto undertake what he didnot fully accomplish.” 

Sir Joseph Paxton’s entire career sustains that characteris- 
tic opinion. He was the son of a small farmer, and born 
in 1801, at Milton Bryant, near Woburn, in Bedfordshire. 
We accept this date because it is that which he wrote when 
engaged at the Chiswick Carden.* ‘ 

The brother under whom Sir Joseph received his rudi- 
mentary instruction in horticulture, was Mr. John Paxton, 
successively gardener, we believe, to Sir G. P. Turner and 
Earl Hardwicke. This gentleman recommended the young 
cardener to Abel Smith, Esq., and through the latter’s in- 
fluence he was placed in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick. Owing to some misunderstanding 
with some of the authorities of the Horticultural Society, 
Sir Joseph was about leaving their service and proceeding 
to America; but whilst this intention was just on the point 
of being carried out, it is said that he there first obtained 
the notice of the Society’s President, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, whilst holding a glowing cinder for his Grace’s cigar. 
When Mx. Paxton thus attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Devoushire, he was foreman in the Arboretum department at 
Chiswick. This was in 1825, and the year following he became 
the Duke’s head gardener and forester at Chatsworth. Here 
was an arena just suited to his powers, and genius—not 
only was the space, as he said, * unlimited,” but so were 

* He is named in the Report of the Horticultural Soclety, as one, with 
many others, who set “an excellent example.”"—(Zransactions, Now Series, 
ii, 405.) 
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the funds at his command for its adornment. Writing to 
Mr. Loudon in 1835, he says:— 

“Previously to the commencement of the arboretum, the 
whole space which it oceupies was covered with timber 
trees: these we have cleared away, so as to suit each genus 
with light, shelter, or shade, as it might require. The 
situation, though so much elevated, is yet, by the existing 
trees, so well sheltered, that, with this aid, our deep trench+. 
ing, and the supply when necessary, of peat or sandy soil, 
the plants, in a few years will have made immense progress: 
There are about 1670 species and varieties already planted ; 
and these will be increased, in a year or two, to about 2000. 
The whole length of the walk occupied with the arboretum 
is nearly a mile. The various bends in the walk may be 
accounted for by the unevenness of the ground, and its 
steepness in many places. The plants of those orders, the 
ligneous species of which do not grow large, such as Cruci- 
fere, Cistinex, &e., are planted near to the walk, and occupy 
both sides of it; and the larger ones, although planted 
similarly alone both sides of the walk, are made to extend 
beyond the others to a considerable distance from it, as the 
bare inspection of the plan will show. The whole are planted 
at such distances from each other as theimhabits of growth 
require. Should 2000 more hardy trees and shzubs than 
¢an at present be purchased in the nurseries be introduced, 
there is plenty of space on each side of the walk to plant 
them. It is rather difficult to say exactly how much 
ground the plants at present occupy, as we: liave not mea- 
sured it; but I think the seventy-five groups: cover about 
forty acres, 

“Ttis a great feature in this business; that tle ground, 


the plants, the formation of the walk, the labour; &e:, havenot. 


cost His Grace sixpence; the plants:baving beem purchased; 
the greund prepared;,and) the trees: planted; and all) other 
expenses; paid, with the: produce ofthe. trees: cut down, to 
make reom for the wallt and! the groups: This, you should, 
in some desres; point: out to gentlemen who wish, te intre- 
duce such an: important: feature as: ans arboretum: in. their 
country seats;, At nine: places: out of ten, throughkont the 
country; amanboretun: mizht be accomplished, on this:plam; 
and I scareely, imow a country seat where half the: tnees 
round the house do not requive cutting down. 

« In recommending arboretums: to those who have got but 
a limited extent of ground, you should advise: them not to 
plant varieties, We intend! doing so, because our space: is 


unlimited :, but, if this: practice were to become general, | 


the nurserymen. would) furnish us with catalogues of 20,000 
species: and varieties; which would put a damp: to: axbo- 


retums: ati once; from tite impossibility both of purchasing» 


the plamts, amd! of finding room: fox: them): and besides; in a 
few years, the species. and varieties: would be so confounded), 
that they would, im many cases, not be distinguishable from 
each other: I shall keep a young mam constanily examining 
the trees.and shrabs im our axboretum, till I have removed 
everything from it thatisnot penfectly distinct, andirendered 
it in every respect as: periech as it cam be made.” 

The) next great works he was: employed upon were the 
Waterworks, the Emperor Wountaim of which tosses its 
waters to the astonishing height of 267 feet. This, and all 
his subsequent conceptions are anvong“ the most surprising, 
in the world.” 

In 1840, he completed the consexvatory at Chatsworth, 
then the largest ever constructed: Ib required’ forty miles 
in leneth of sash-bavs; and! to: meet this enormous demand 
he invented a machize for cutting them, which, to use his 
own words, “performed the labour of twenty mem for one 
year, and consequently saved in money £1200.” 

As a literary mam le has appeared before the public ad- 
vantageously, as the Hditor of “The Magazine of Botany,” 
begun in 1833, but now no longer published; as the author, 
in 1839, of a little volume, “On the Culture-of the Dahlia ;” 
as compiler of ‘* Gardening: for Cottagers,” and the ‘* Botani- 
al Dictionary,” the first of which was published about the 
year 1849, and the other about nine years previously. 

We have now arrived at the most brilliant period of his 
life—the construction. of the first Crystal Palace. Of its 
origin in 1850, we must republish the designer’s own account. 

“When the six eminent architects and engineers were 
Selected as a committee to choose a design, Mr. Paxton says 
that he had no intention of offering one, for he took fer 
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granted that something worthy of the occasion and of the 
nation would be selected by them. When the time ap- 
proached for the production of plans there was a discussion 
in the newspapers as to the design best adapted, and he 
must say that the first sketch he saw in a number of the 
Builder, did not inspire him with any exalted notions, or 
raise any very splendid expectations of the result. It was 
not until one morning when he was present with his friend, 
Mr, Ellis, at an early sitting of the House of Commons, that 
the idea. of sending in a design occurred to him, A conver- 
sation took place between them with reference to the con- 
struction of the new House of Commons, in the: course of 
which he (Mr. Paxton) observed that he was afraid they 
would also commit a great blunder in the building for the 
Industrial Exhibition ; adding that he had a notion in his 
head, and that if he (Mr. Hillis) would accompany him to 
the:Baardi of Trade, he would ascertain whether it was too 
late:bosend ina design, He asked the executive committee 
whether-they were: so far committed to the plans as to be 
precluded from, receiving another. The reply was, ‘ Certainly 
not; the specifieations will be out in a fortnight, but there 
is no reason why. a clause should not be introduced allowing 
of the reception of arother design.’ He-said, ‘Well, if you 
will introduce such. a.clause I will go home, and in nine days 
hence I will bring you my plans all complete. No doubt 
the executive thought him a very conceited fellow, and that 
what he said was nearer akin to romance than to common 
sense. Well, this was on Friday, the 11th of June. From 
London: he went to the Menai Straits, to see the third tube 
of the: Britannia, Bridge placed, and on his return to. Derby 
he had'to:attend tosome business.at the board-room, during 
whieh, however; his: whole mind was devoted to his project ; 
and! whilst the: business. proceeded he sketched his design on 
a large piece: off blotting-paper. He was sorry he hadi not 
the original with him, but the fact was, Mrs. Paxton had 
taken possessiom of it, andjif they were at all anxious to see 
it, the only possible way: off gratifying their desizes. was by 
sending for her to the-meeting.. Having sketched his: design 
| on blotting paper; le: sat up, alli night until he had worked 
it out to his own satisfaetion;. and by the aid’ of his friend, 
My: Barlow, cn the) 15th, he was; enabled to. complete the 
| whole of the plans: hy the: Saturday: following, on which day 
he left: Rowsley for: London. On, axriving at the Derby 
station he met Mm: BR. Stephenson, a,member of the building 
committee, who was: also on, his: way tothe metropolis, Mr. 
Stephenson minutely examined) the, plans, and became 
thoroughly engrossed with.them, untilatlength heexclaimed 
that the design was: just the thing; and he: only wished it 
had: been submitted! to the: committee in time. Mr. Steplien- 
son, however, laid the plans before the committee, and at 
first the idea was:rather pooh-poohed); but his plans gradu- 
ally, grew in: favour;, and by publishing the desigm in the 
Tustrated News, and showing the: advantage of such an 
erection over one composed of fifteen: millions of bricks and 
other materials;. which: would’ haye: to be-removed at a great 
loss, the committee did in the endixeject the abortion of a 
child of their own; and unanimously recommended his 
bantling:” 

We have but little more to add, for having achieved one, 
the construction of the second Crystal Palace was: com- 
paratively easy. He was justly honoured wath knighthood 
im, 1851, and the words accompanying the Queen’s, smiling 
greeting in 1854, might haye: been those used by another 
monareli to: another man of many victories—‘If you go on 
at this. rate we shall have to, invent marks of distinctiom for 

ou.” 

While the Sydenham Crystall Palace was still in progress 
the nation had’ drifted into the. Crimean war, and an army 
was: transported to the shores of the Black Sea, but without 
any of those means of transport and equipment which have 
been properly called the legs of an army. When, the defi- 
ciencies of our position were read in the ghastly tales of 
famine and pestilence that assailed our troops, the fertile 
genius of Sir Joseph Paxton, was called into play once more. 
The navvies that were employed in the erection of the Crystal 
Palace were a band of stout, active, hardy fellows, not devoid 
of a certain rough discipline, and whose courage had more 
than once been proved during the erection of the building, 
by confronting terrors as real as any they were likely to 
meet with whilejoining an army in the field. He suggested 
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to the Government that a body to be called the Army Works 
Corps should be formed out of these stalwart sons of toil; 
and the suggestion was at once adopted at the War Office. 
It is due to them to say that the superior condition of our 
army at the close of the war was in a great measure due to 
the assistance rendered by the body raised on the suggestion 
and from among the labourers employed by, Six Joseph 
Paxton. 

In 1854 a seat for Coventry had hecome vacant. Sir Joseph 
was then in the height of his fame, and it was almost a 
matter of course that a man in his position should enter the 
House of Commons. He offered himself to the electors on 
extreme liberal principles, and was elected. He has held 
the seat undisturbed, but continued ill-health induced him to 
inform his constituents that at the next election he should 
not request the renewal of their suffrages. 

He remained at his residence of Rockhills, next the Crystal 
Palace, but though his declining strength had for a long 
time inspired serious alarm among his friends, latterly it 
had somewhat improved. On the occasion of the recent 
flower show he entered the Crystal Palace for the last time, 
and before the public were admitted endeavoured, as was 


to accomplish a journey round all the stands. During the 
past week or two his state became gradually more pre- 
carious, and at eight o’ciock of the morning of the 8th inst., 
he expired. 

Sir Joseph followed the profession of an architect and civil 
engineer from the time when he constructed the great glass 
building in Hyde Park; but he did not relinquish his posi- 
tion at Chatsworth. Sir Joseph Paxton was happy in having 
won the esteem and friendship of many of the greatest and 
best in the land, who were glad to assemble in a brilliant 
circle as his guests at Rockhills. But he was happiest in 
the constant esteem and love, often and truly expressed, of 
the late Duke of Devonshire. Some time before his own 
death his patron handed to Sir Joseph Paxton a life policy 
for £20,000, upon which he charged himself to pay the pre- 
miums for Sir Joseph’s benefit. This princely gift was the 
last of many others; but on the accession of the present 
Duke Sir Joseph had still a firm friend in the Lord of Chats- 
worth. Sir Joseph was a Fellow of the Horticultural Society, 
1826; of the Linnean, 1833; and in 1844 he was made, by 
the Emperor of Russia, a Knight of the Order of St. Vladimir. 


CASTLE KENNEDY FIG. 


Tue Castle Kennedy Fig, of which the annexed figure is a 
faithful representation, has existed at Castle Kennedy, in 
Scotland, for upwards of a century, but how it came there, 
or what was its origin, are matters on which we have no 
reliable information. It is supposed that at some early 
period a former proprietor received it from the continent, 
but whether this was so, or 
whether it is a chance seed- 
ling, is not known, but there 
can be no doubt that it is 
quite distinct from any other 
variety in cultivation in this 
country. The great dis- 
tinguishing feature of this 
Fig in its remarkable earli- 
ness. It ripens more than 
a fortnight before the White 
Marseilles, which is the only 
early variety worth cultivat- 
ing, and as a forcing Fig it 
also surpasses every other for 
the rapidity with which it 
can be brought forward. The 
fruit from which our present 
engraving was taken, and 
which was forwarded to us by 
Mr. Fowler, the skilful gar- 
dener to the Harl of Stair, at 
Castle Kennedy, was taken 
from a tree which was begun 
to be forced on the 20th of 
February last, and the fruit 
was ready for use in May. 

The fruit is of the largest 
size, turbinate or somewhat 
obovate. The skin is of a 
pale dingy brown on the half 
nearest the eye, and of a 
greenish yellow on the half 
towards the stalk, and the 
brown part is mottled with 
ashy grey specks. The flesh 
when fully ripe is of a dull 
opaline colour with the 
slightest tinge of red towards 
the eye, very melting, and of good flavour. Mr. Fowler 
says :— 

TeThe Castle Kennedy Fig, when grown alongside the 
White Marseilles, planted out and treated in every respect 
in the same manner, is about a fortnight earlier than the 
latter, fully three weeks earlier than the Brown Turkey, and 
more than a month earlier than the Brunswick, 


“The importance of this will be apparent to those in- 
terested in the cultivation of Figs, not only for early 
forcing, but also for out-door cultivation, as it may be ex- 
pected to ripen in cold and unfavourable localities where 
Figs have not heretofore been grown. In our wet and cloudy 
climate (Wigtonshire), it has ripened out of doors on a 
standard, and always ripens 
on a wall having a south- 
east aspect, early in August. 

«When within a few days 
of being ripe, a clear honey- 
looking substance, of exqui- 
site flavour, commences to 
drop from the eye of each 
fruit. When quite ripe this 
substance becomes some- 
what viscid, hanging like an 
elongated dew-drop, from half 
an inch to three-quarters in 
length, clear as crystal, giving 
averyremarkable appearance 
to the fruit. 

“At page 428 of Tuz 
JOURNAL OF HoRTICULTURE, 
Dr. Hogg, in addressing the 
Scientific Meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 
held on the 30th ult., in 
speaking of the Castle Ken- 
nedy Fig, says:—‘ The fruit, 
as would be seen, was very 
fine, and, instead of requir- 
ing four months to ripen 
when forced, it would do so in 
two, which was a very great 
recommendation.’ Owing to 
my cramp writing, or some 
other cause, an error has 
arisen which J am anxious 
to have rectified—it should 
read three months instead of 
‘two months.’ 

«The fruit of the Castle 
Kennedy Fig which was be- 
fore the meeting was com- 
menced to be forced on the 20th February. The first ripe 
Fig waz gathered on the 27th April; the first dish on the 
23rd May: thus proving that when forced early it can be 
ripened in about three months. The Figs here are planted 
out in a border in the inside of the house, and all treated 
in every respect in the same manner.” 


Taking it altogether—its size, earliness, and fine hand- 
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some appearance—this is one of our most valuable acqui- 
sitions to pomology. 


DRABA AIZOIDES. 


To cottage gardens we are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of some of our best and rarest plants. A wild flower 
which has long been in cultivation, one of those choice gems 
which the Messrs. Backhouse so well know how to use, has 
flowered splendidly during the spring months. Draba 
aizoides (Yellow Alpine Whitlow Grass), is a most interest- 
ing alpine, and one which will well repay a little extra care 
in its cultivation. It is a plant well adapted for growing 
on rockwork, and like many of its class its beauty cannot 
be shown in a small detached piece; to be admired it must 
be grown in a tuft of some considerable size. Thus grown 
the beauties of its bright yellow corymbose flowers are rarely 
overlooked. As it flowers very early in spring it is more to 
be esteemed, and the flowering season continues several 
weeks. Besides growing it in rockwork, this interesting: 
plant ought to be grown among the frame alpines. Thenif 
any losses happen from severe weather, these may be re- 
placed by pot plants.—Rustric Roprn. 


REPORT ON THE BEDDING PELARGONIUMS | 
GROWN AT CHISWICK, 1864. 


Br THomas Moore, F.L.S., SECRETARY TO THE FLroraL CoMMITTEE. 
(Continued from page 416.) 


SERIES II.—ZONATE VARIETIES. 
2. FLOWERS CERISE, ROSY SCARLET, OR ROSE. 

Alice (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Vigorous spreading habit; 
dark-zoned leaves; flowers cerise scarlet. 

Apollo (Hally).—Vigorous habit; leaves zonate ; flowers 
cerise. Of no use. 

Aspasia** (Bull).—Moderately vigorous habit; dark-zoned 
leaves; deep rosy scarlet flowers. The marks indicate its | 
value as a pot plant. 

Beauty * * (Williams).—Vigorous spreading habit; leaves 
with a broad dull zone; flowers large, rosy scarlet, of good 
form, and im fine trusses. 

Bonnie Dundee * * (Bull).—Moderately vigorous and com- 
pact habit; leaves with a dark well-defined zone; flowers of 
good form, in compact trusses, of a cerise colour. It is a 
very pretty free-blooming pot plant, fally deserving on this 
aecount an equal number of marks with those given for its 
bedding qualities. 

Bridesmaid (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately vigor- | 
ous; dark-zoned leaves; flowers cerise, with paler edges. 

Caroline (Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with a) 
broad dark zone ; flowers rosy scarlet, in large trusses. 

Cecilia * * (Bull).—Moderately vigorous habit ; dark-zoned | 
leaves; rosy scarlet flowers. Inferiorto Roi d’{talie; but a 
free showy variety as a pot plant, for which it was approved. | 

Cedo Nulli (Williams).—Dwarf vigorous habit; leaves | 
with broad zone; flowers bright rosy cerise. | 

Celina (Bull).—Vigorous spreading liabit ; leaves marked 
with a dull zone; flowers rosy scarlet. 

ChanceVor (Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with a 
dark zone; flowers salmon rose. 

Cherry (Hally).—Moderately vigorous compact habit; | 
leaves darkly zoned ; flowers cerise scarlet. 

Comte de Clapier (Van HWoutte).—Moderately vigorous ; 
leaves marked with an indistinet zone; flowers cerise. It | 
was poor under glass. 

Comte de Morny** (Low, Scott).—Moderately vigorous 
habit; leaves with a broad, dull, vandyked zone; flowers 
cerise, of fine shape. A very handsome variety for pot 
culture under gJags. 

Conqueror of Europe (Williams).—Vigorous spreading 
habit; leaves with broad, dull, vandyked zone; flowers 
large, of good form,‘cerise, in fine trusses, but wanting in 
distinetness. 

Countess (Bull).—Moderately vigorous ; leaves dark zoned ; 
flowers bright rosy scarlet. 

Culford Rose (E.G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately vigor- 
ous ; leaves marked with a distinct dark zone; flowers cerise. 


- Effective * * (Bull)—Moderately vigorous; leaves with a 
broad, dull, darkish zone; flowers of good form, cerise 
scarlet, free and showy. The marks indicate its value asa 
pot plant. : 

Effie (Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with an indis- 
tinct zone; flowers in small trusses, but free, rosy scarlet. 
As a pot plant it has no particular merit. 

Francois. Chardine** (Low & Co., Fraser).—Vigorous 
habit; leaves marked with a dark vandyked zone; flowers 
cerise scarlet, finely shaped, and in bold trusses. A very 
fine pot plant. 

General Earty (Wills).—Moderately vigorous; leaves dark 
zoned ; flowers rosy scarlet. 

Giralda ** (Low & Co.).—Moderately vigorous habit ; 
leaves with a broad dull-coloured zone; flowers large, of fine 
shape, deep cerise. 

Hector ** * (Bull).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
marked with a dark well-defined zone; flowers of good 
shape, in compact trusses, and of a bright cerise. It 
resembles Bonnie Dundee, butis decidedly better. It proved 
equally good as a pot plant. 

Herald of Spring *** (Turner).—Vigorous habit; leaves 


| with a broad, dark, vandyked zone ; flowers of fine form, 
; large, in compact trusses, cerise scarlet. A fine variety, 


larger and paler than Francois Chardine. 

King Arthur (Wills).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with 
indistinct zone ; flowers cerise. 

Lord of the Isles *** (Williams).— Moderately vigorous 


| habit; leaves with a broad dull zone; flowers rosy scarlet. 


Louisa (Bull).—Vigorous habit ; dark zoned leaves; light 
rosy scarlet flowers. 

Marie Henri (Vax Houtte)—Vigorous spreading habit; 
leaves marked with a broad dark zone; flowers deep cerise. 

Minimum Nosegay (Turner).—Dwarf habit; leaves marked 
with an indistinct green zone; flowers loose, in small trusses, 
light magenta colour. 

Monsieur Martin *** (Rollisson, Fraser). — Moderately 
vigorous habit; leaves with dark vandyked zone; flowers 
cerise scarlet, of fine form, in bold trusses. A very fine sort 
for pot culture. 

Mrs. Tiwrner (Wills).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with 
dark broad zone; flowers cerise. 

Nora*** (Bull).—Of fine and rather vigorous habit ; 
leaves with a broad dull zone; flowers large and of good 
form, rosy scarlet, in compact trusses. A fine variety out of 
doors, and of nearly equal merit under glass. 

Paquitta (Salter).—J'all vigorous habit; leaves with a 
dull vandyked zone; flowers cerise. 

Poul Labbé** (Fraser). — Moderately vigorous; leaves 
with dull broad zone; flowers lerge and finely formed, of a 
salmony rose. A very fine pot plant. 

Pink Pearl* * (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarf spread- 
ing habit ; leaves rather small, dull green, with a narrow 


‘zone; flowers very abundant, of a light magenta rose. 


Although the flowers were loose in form, they were abun- 


| dant enough to be very effective. 


President Reveil (Van Houtte).—Moderately vigorous ; 
leaves marked with a broad zone; flowers cerise, of good 
form. 

Prince Christian (Salter).—Moderately vigorous habit; 
leaves marked with a broadish dull zone; flowers freely 
produced, of good shape, cerise. 

Princess of Wales (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Vigorous 
habit; leaves marked with a dull zone; flowers small, cerise- 
coloured. 

Provost (Bull).—Vigorous habit ; leaves with a broad dull 
zone; flowers rosy searlet, of good form. Tolerably effective 
as a pot plant. 1 te 

Regalis (Bull).—Vigerous habit; leaves with an indistinct 
zone; flowers large, well formed, rosy scarlet, in compact 
trusses freely produced. ; 

Roi dTtalie ** * (Low & Co.).—Dwarf and vigorous habit ; 
leaves marked with a bold dark zone; flowers freely pro- 
duced, large, of excellent form, sulmony or cerise searlet. A 
very fine variety for all purposes. 

Rubens Improved (Carter & Co.).—Dwarfish habit; leaves 
faintly green zoned ; flowers deep cerise scarlet. 

Rubens Improved (Wills).—Moderately vigorous; leaves’ 
with a dark centre or zone ; flowers rosy scarlet. 

Umpire *** (Bull).—Vigorous spreading habit; leaves 
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with an indistinct and unequal zone; flowers of fine shape, 
large, in bold trusses, rosy scarlet. A beautiful pot plant. 
Unit (Bull).—Tall and vigorous habit; leaves marked with 
a narrow vandyked zone; fiowers cerise. Too thin as 2 pot 
plant.—(Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Seciety.) 
(To be continued.) 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tr former directions have been carried out, this depart- 
ment will now present many agreeable features. Continual 
hoeing, forking, and surface-stirring, together with a splendid 
season, have told well upon the crops, which are abundant 
and vigorous. All these operations must be diligently per- 
severed in, for the advantages derived therefrom are mani- 
fold, weeds are extirpated, slugs disturbed and destroyed, 
moisture retained at the time when it is most needed, and 
the healthy action of the roots kept up. Trenching vacant 
ground to be prosecuted where required, and if manure is 
wanted on ground to be planted, it is best to lay it on the 
top after trenching, and then fork it in. Let all green 
refuse be removed from every part, and either dug in or 
taken to the char-heap. Cauliflowers, the plants that are 
now forming their heads to be watered and mulched with 
short litter; this will cause them to come close and compact. 
Celery, continue to plant successional crops in trenches; 
take up the plants with as much earth about the roots as 
possible, and by no means shorten any oftheir leaves. Im- 
mediately after planting give them a good soaking of water. 
The earliest crops to have the earth loosened about their 
roots, as the frequent waterings itrequires hardens the sur- 
face, and prevents it receiving the benefit it should from 
fature waterings. Cucumbers, to produce fine fruit the 
linings of the frames should still be kept up, they should 
also be covered with mats at night, as it is sometimes cold. 
After the plants have been bearing for some time, and the 
shoots become a little irregular, cut them back, give them a 
good watering, and add 2 or3 inches of fresh soil. After 
this keep the plants nearly without air for a few days, 
shading them when the sun is very powerful, sprinkle the 
plants with tepid water early every fine afternoon. With 
this treatment they will make fresh shoots, and will be 
found as productive as before. Endive, make a sowing for 
the main autumn crop. Plant out a few of the early sowing. 
Keep them watered till they get roothold. Herbs, some of 
them will shortly be fit for drying. The best time for doing 
so is just as they are coming into bloom. Lettuce, keep a 
quantity tied up for blanching. Make another sowing in 

ills where they are to remain. Mushrooms, there is much 
greater difficulty in producing them at this season than at 
any other, unless in a house constructed for the purpose. It 
is Necessary to Keep the temperatere of the house down to 
60°, to do this water should be frequently poured down, so 
as to produce cold by evaporation. Potatoes, earth-up the 
main crops immediately after rain. Keep the ground be- 
tween the rows loose. Spinach, sow a few rows for succession ; 
ifthe weather continue dry water the drills before sowing, 
and again after covering them. Whenever itis necessary 
to water do it copiously, as a slight sprinkling is worse than 
useless. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Tf dry weather continue we would recommend that due 
attention be given to fruit trees in the above respect, for as 
caterpillars and other insects are unusually prevalent an 
extra exhaustion will be the consequence. To those who 
are particularly anxious about the future success of their 
favourite fruits, or who have been planting new kinds, we 
would say, Make strenuous efforts during the present period 
to extirpate insects, and to assist weakly trees. No mode 
of planting, winter pruning, or system of training will be of 
any avail, unless the vegetation of the summer growth is 
attended to in due time. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

During the continuance of the present dry weather fre- 
quent waterings must be given, not only to the recently 
planted trees and shrubs, but likewise to the bedding plants, 
annuals, &c. In watering, it will be better to give the soil 
a good soaking twice or thrice a-week in preference to a 


mere sprinkling of the surface daily ; mulching where prac- 
ticable should be adopted, es well as damping the foliage 
of newly-planted things every evening. Peg down those 
plants required to cover the ground as they advance. Car- 
nations, Picotees, and herbaceous plants, with the taller- 
growing bedding plants, to he staked and tied up to prevent 
injury from high winds. Remove dead and dying leaves 
from Roses, and give the autumn-flowering varieties plenty 
of manure water, in order to keep them in vigorous health 
and secure plenty of wood for blooming in autumn. Divide 
Polyanthuses ; always choose for them a cool and shady situ- 
ation, sheltered as much as possible from north and easterly 
winds. Mulch Dahlias with rotten dung, and give plenty 
of water in dry weather. Propagate Pansies by the side 
shoots. Mark seedlings worthy of being saved, and pull 
up the others. When showery weather occurs let the Box- 
edgings be clipped. London Pride, Thrift, Daisies, &c., used 
for edging should each year, or once in two years, be taken 
up, divided, and replanted when blooming is over. 
_GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Specimen and choice plants nearly done blooming to have 
the faded blossoms picked of and be well washed with the 
syringe; to be then placed in a cool shady situation to re- 
cover themselves before potting, which should on no account 
take place until a fresh growth has commenced. Shading 
will now be necessary for all descriptions of plant-houses, 
unless the roofs are covered with creepers. Air should be 
admitted largely, allowing more or less at night, according 
to the description of plants grown, and the paths, floors, &e., 
kept damp by throwing water repeatedly over them, to pre- 
serve humidity in the atmosphere of the houses, and owing 
to the extreme dryness of the external air itis rather diffi- 
cult to do so. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Ca- 
mellias by keeping them comparatively close, with shade 
during sunshine, and supplying moisture liberally with the 
syringe. 

‘ STOVE. 

Achimenes, Gesneras, Gloxinias, &e., as they begin to 
show for bloom, should be removed to more airy quarters, 
keeping them, however, partially shaded for a time, and 
afterwards they may be exposed to a larger share of light. 
Achimenes to be carefully attended to with water while 
growing. We must here repeat the advice so frequently 
given, to keep up by all appliances a sufficient amount of 
atmospheric moisture, increasing at all times with the in- 
erease of heat and light, and accompanied by a quiet motion 
of the atmosphere. Syringe freely twice or thrice a-day, 
and give morning air liberally. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Hardwooded plants in these structures will now enjoy 2 
more moderate temperature than they possibly could obtain 
in houses, especially in pits turned to the north, which will 
prove a good place for some of the tribes in very hot weather. 
Let regular waterings be applied. The bottom heat should 
be kept up where cuttings and young seedling plants. are 
propagated, and they should be shaded and duly supplied 
with moisture. —W. Kane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Ty case we forget to mention it in these rambling notes, 
we would wish again prominently to direct attention to the 
in:policy of planting or. sowing on stiffish ground when it is 
at all wet after rain. From having a lot of other matters 
to attend to we have not got so far on with bedding-out as 
we would wish in this fine weather; but as the plants are 
growing nicely in their earth-pits, a few days will make but 
little difference. Being anxious to get on, however, after 
the last rains we planted out some four or half a dozen of 
beds when the surface was not so hazelly dry as we would 
have likedit. Every time we pass them we wish we had left 
them alone. The surface seems so bound, and sodden, and 
hard baked that the soil will take much loosening with fork 
and hoe before it arrives at a nicely pulverised, healthy, 
sweet condition, whilst the slightest touch of the hoe in the 
other beds leaves the surface in a nice mellow state—in the 
best position in fact, as the soil is now warm enough for 
keeping heat out and moisture in. 

Having had many a wet jacket from planting in a day of 
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pouring rain, we believe we were the first to draw atten- 
tion to the impolicy of doing so, and especially on stiffish 
soil, and now some of our labourers, who see some garden- 
ing notes in their weekly newspaper, told us that the beds 
might as well have been left alone, and they were quite 
right. Such growing intelligence shows the importance of 
practising what we teach. All teaching is but of little use 
if not followed up by practical example, and hence it is that 
many a man and woman in humble station do more good by 
the example of their lives than many who have great talents, 


but who, if they were honest, would be forced to say, “Do. 


not as I do, but do as I tell you.” Again: several corre- 
spondents have kindly told us that after ranning down the 
use of the rake, and especially in flower-beds, we actually 
recommend the back stroke of the rake for effectine neat- 
ness (last line, first col., page 435). The seeming anomaly 
will be at once explained if the word “rake” is changed 
into “hoe.” The mistake is entirely owing to rapid writing. 

In answer to another inquiry, we may as well state here 
that the best-sized Dutch hoe for flower-beds is a neat licht 
one 3 inches wide. With such a tool it is astonishing the 
space a quick lad will go over, and when extreme neatness 
is an object as well as loosening the surface, the back stroke 
and a side stroke along the outsides if next crass will leave 
all as neat as need be. 

Stones.—If there are stones or pebbles on the surface larger 
than may be desirable, the quickest way to get rid of aa 
is to pick them by hand in a basket or small barrow, and 
then they come in for filling ruts in roads, &c. We have no 
desire, however, to make the surface so very fine-dressed 
that will soon be covered with plants. We consider that 
many fields are much injured“by inordinate stone picking. 
A few stones added would often be more beneficial. 

Heap Making.—This leads us once more to note the im- 
portance of never using two strokes when one will do; in 
other words, to ayoid doing and doing again, where one 
doing will suffice. On this very often depends whether a 
place shall be kept well or indifferently with a certain 
number of hands. In nothing is this seen more than in 
the question of heap-making. Unless in peculiar circum- 
stances no heaps should be made in gardens, and of nothing 
in general are workmen more fond until they find it will not 
do. For instance, there goes a man to clear off a piece of 
spent vegetables, which it is not deemed advisable to dig in, 
up they come, and then are laid down in heaps as carefully 
as if for bean or wheat sheayes ; and when that is nicely done 
a barrow must be brought, and there is the great pleasure 
of lifting the heaps again into the barrow. Last year we 
came across a fine example of stone heaps on a long flower- 
border, rather rough with stones, and the proprietor being 
a thorough advocate of dressiness in grounds, as well as in 
his own worthy person, the stones had been thrown into little 
heaps at the side, and then they had to be lifted a second 
time to get them into a barrow to take them to their des- 
tination. A keen amateur, fond to enthusiasm of his charm- 
ing grass plot, told us lately, that he managed very well with 
his 14-inch machine, which gave him a nice appetite for his 
lunch or dinner, but then the taking off the heaps of grass 
cut with the machine thoroughly bored him. It was worse 
than all the machining, which he liked very well. He had 
seen others tumbling out the contents of the grass-box on 
the lawn, and he thought he must do the same. Placing a 
barrow in a suitable position sayed all the trouble of taking 
up and cleaning the bottoms of heaps. Just so with clip- 
ping the grass edgings to gravel walks. How often do we 
see a tall, sprightly fellow, “with measured step and slow,” 
draw the broom along these clippings, collecting them into 
little heaps at no great distance apart, and then another 
man follows with broom, barrow, and shovel, to collect all 
these heaps and make the bottom of each allright. A man 
and boy finishing as they go, would do the work in a fourth 
of the time, and with more comfort and satistaction. We 
have seen brooms used to collect tiny heaps of leaves, &c., on 
lawns, to be afterwards collected in basket or barrow, if not 
previously scattered by the wind, though a gardener’s apron 
would have held twenty or thirty of them, and saved all fur- 
ther trouble. In our young days we used to wrap the apron 
round us, as something of which to be proud. It was con- 
sidered anything but a badge of inferiority, or to be ashamed 
of. Are young gardeners now so much gentlemen, as to 


despise what their fathers venerated? The more frequent 
use of the apron would not only expedite much of their work, 
but preserve their clothes into the bargain. An old comrade 
of ours invariably in thinning Vine laterals, or thinning 
Grapes, let all go to the floor to testify that work had been 
done, careless of the plants below that might be thus in- 
convenienced orinjured. We might have imitated him in the 
peculiar gusto with which he thus made appearance of work, 
if, on company being expected, we had not had to work hard 
all dinner time, go without dinner in fact, to clear off the 
rubbish we had wantonly made. An apron anda light basket 
or sieve suspended, would have enabled us to have left work 
at any moment, and without leaving a vestige of rubbish of 
any kind behind us. In these days, when few gardeners 
can get through the work to be done, this little matter 
of heap-making may be deemed of sufficient importance to 
arrest a little attention. For the value of the habits it 
would foster, we would be glad to see the old blue apron 
more esteemed and used. There might not then be so 
many heaps of decayed flowers and leaves thrown on the 
pathways and floors of houses, to the annoyance of every one 
except the operator, who may, like our friend, be deter- 
mined to let people see he has been doing something, though 
this determination may greatly add to his labour. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Much the same as last week. Sowed the last crop of 
Marrow Peas, such as Ne Plus Ultra, and the sweet little 
prolific Pea Harrison’s Perfection, and a few of Dickson’s 
Favourite. The last and early kinds will be our last main 
sowing some ten days hence. Sowed also our last Broad 
Beans, also more French Beans, Turnips, Radishes, Lettuces, 
&e. Cleared off a piece of run Lettuces, &c. It is yet 
early enough to have many run Leituces, but here it may 
be as well to state that in some matters we have not been 
able to act up to the advice we give to others. First as 
respects these Lettuces—they have been very fine and early, 
and it would have been better had they been used up by 
those who liked them, instead of being allowed to bolt; but 
a stress of work elsewhere caused us to neglect them, and 
for want of water, or shade, or taking them up into a shady 
place, they have bolted, and are of no use to any one, unless 
a hungry pig should choose to munch them. Fortunately 
there are plenty of successions. Planting-out is very well, 
but frequent thin sowing is the best mode for haying plenty 
of crisp Lettuces, and a north border is the best place 
during the hot summer months. 

Peas.—Then as to sowing Peas for late crops, the ground 
should be deep-stirred, and well enriched, and the Peas 
sown in a kind of shallow trench, so that manure-waterings 
may be given if the autumn should be very dry. The deep 
stirrings and the rich dressings are the great safeguards 
against the autumn droughts, and also against deluging 
rains if they come, and pretty well keep all sorts of mildew 
at a distance. We managed all but the dressing, and even 
for Celery we must wait until we can empty a hotbed. How 
tantalising it often is to read, “‘ Use plenty of manure for this 
and that,” and you cannot lay your hand on a barrowload. 
We scarcely know as yet the amount of produce that may be 
obtained from ground from close and continuous cropping, 
and without ever allowing the ground to become worn-out, 
sour, or effete; but the secrets of the wonderful produce, 
and yet keeping the ground fresh, are, abundance of manure, 
deep stirring, and ever and anon adding to the staple, by 
first loosening, and by degrees adding a little of the subsoil, 
whatever be its character. Such means, and a due rota- 
tion of cropping, and the addition of lime, or some cal- 
careous matter, if the soil is naturally deficient in these 
materials, will keep up the fertility of a soil, and prevent its 
ever wearing out. On some old kitchen gardens lime acts 
as wonderfully as it often does on bog land, and from similar 
causes. Even chalk will often do wonders on heavy clayey 
loams, and advantage should be taken of it wherever chalk 
underlies the clay or the loam; and again, Peas that are to 
be staked should have that work done before the tops are 
sufficiently heavy to have been swayed by the wind, as they 
never take to the stakes so kindly afterwards. Some of 
ours, from stress of other matters, have been let alone too 
long, but if done before wind comes they will not suffer. 
We will just glance at two common errors in pea-staking. 
The first is, that most operators thrust the sticks down too 
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near the Peas, at the risk of injuring some of the best roots" 
The stakes should be fully 1 foot or more from the row, so 
as to give room for sun and air to enter freely. And again, 
most persons place the stakes so as to incline inwards to 
each other, and even to cross each other at the top, so that 
when finished the staked row would look like a steep span- 
roofed house. This plan has neatness rather than utility to 
recommend it. The higher part of the Peas will pass 
through and receive but little support from the stakes. The 
better plan is to place the stakes upright, or rather with 
their points bent outwards, so as to form a wide-mouthed 
funnel for the Peas to ramblein. As generally done, the 
stakes, when finished, have the appearance of a sharp- 
pointed sugarloaf. We would advocate the same appear- 
ance, but with the wide part uppermost. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
Much the same as last week, nipping and thinning shoots, 
thinning fruit, gathering green Gooseberries for jam, though 
for ourselves if we use any, we are old-fashioned enough to 
prefer the ripe fruit; exposed Peaches ripening to the sun 
and air; kept the vinery drier where the fruit is ripening, 
and as soon as possible will clear out all plants, so that there 
shall be less moisture in the atmosphere. Removed from 
the same house many laterals, but not too many, to let more 
direct light into the house. Have taken but few away yet 
from the later house, as in moderation they increase root- 
action. No syringing has been given since the Vines broke, 
and in one large house no syringing was given at all. 
Sprinkling a little water on the paths and borders seems to 
give all the necessary moisture. The syringe is a fine thing, 
but it is possible to make too much ofit. As yet no spider, 
&c., has made its appearance. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Were we to detail the minutie of the week, we would re- 
quire an almanack. Proceeded with rolling, mowing, and 
machining lawn. Planted groups of beds as we got oppor- 
tunity, preparing the beds beforehand, as alluded to some 
weeks ago, a matter of more importance than early planting. 
As yet have watered but little, but as the soil is now pretty 
warm proceeded with loosening the surface with a small 
Dutch hoe, or the points of a fork. Would mulch Calceo- 
larias if we had the material ready. Tied up herbaceous 
plants needing that attention. Fine Auriculas and Poly- 
anthus should now have the advantage of an open shaded 
place on the north side of a wall. Drip is their abomination. 
Carnations and Pinks need securing neatly. Removed most 
of the Cinerarias from conservatory, and set part on a north 
border, on a little fine soil, where they can self-sow them- 
selves. Sowed also some pans of the best for early flowering. 
These plants will also flourish all the summer planted out on 
a north border. To obtain early plants of favourite kinds, a 
good planis to cut them down, water well, and then plant out 
in a shady place. They will then throw up lots of strong 
suckers, which can be divided separately. Azaleas sadly 
want attention to cutting off all the old flowers, seeds, &c., 
and giving them a good washing. They ought now to have 
a house to themselves, so as to give them plenty of heat and 
moisture to finish their growth. It is thus that commercial 
establishments can beat the small gardener. They have a 
suitable place for everything. We often have to make one 
house answer for everything, and yet it is thought that 
everything should be first-rate. Vineries are capital places 
as makeshifts for these purposes; but then if a single 
thrips should be on the Azaleas you will rue placing them 
in your vinery, and so the contest goes on. Those that 
were forced will now want more light, and air, and coolness 
to firmly set their buds. Moved young Fuchsias into cooler 
places. Potted lots of Feathered Cockscombs, Balsams, 
fine-foliaged plants, and gave water and shade to Ferns, &e. 
To have Caladiwms in fine colour we find they should never 
be exposed to direct sunlight. Nosyringing should be given 
them unless the water is pure and clear. We find that 
with our clearest water, unless filtered, we require to sponge 
them; a sediment so soon forms, and this disfigures the 
leaves. Water, heat, and plenty of pot-room are their de- 
light. Whilst growing they may pretty well be treated as 
a marsh plant. In their younger state, especially, they 
dearly delight in bottom heat. But all plants that like 
heat will also benefit by bottom heat. The most striking 


results are accomplished by its help. No great thing can 
be made of the old-fashioned Cockscomb without its aid at 
the earliest stages. Even flower-beds do all the better in 
proportion to the amount of heat from sunbeams stored up 
in them before the foliage keeps the heat out.—kR. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


James Backhouse & Son, York.—Catalogue of Stove, Green- 
house, and Bedding Plants, Ferns, Alpines, &c. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Joneg 10. 


Supplies continue very plentiful. Strawberries from the open ground 
have come In in greater quantity; and of new Potatoes heavy consignments 
have come to hand from Cornwall and abroad. Of old ones there is yeta 
very heavy stock, which day by day becomes more unsaleable. 


FRUIT. 

s.d. 8. d ad. ad 
Apples.. ksieve 2 Oto4 0 Otold 0 
Apricots 0 00 0 00 
Cherries 0 30 0240 
Chestnuts 0 20 0 0 14 0 
Currants, 0 00 co 5 0 36 0 
_ Blac 0 0 0} Pears (kitchen) ..doz. 0 0 O O 
Figs ..... 0 15 0 dessert .........doz. 0 0 O 0 
Filberts 0 O O| Pine Apples. i 6 0 12 0 
Cobs ....cseee o. 50 0 60 0} Plums 00 00 
Gooseberries .. sieve 2 0 3 0] Quinces 00 00 
Grapes, Hamburghslb. 5 © 10 0} Raspberries. - 00 00 
Muscats .........1b. 0 @ 0 0} Strawberries . 3 010 0 
LOMODS 2... aeeeeeeee 100 5 0 10 0} Walnuts 14 0 20 0 

VEGETABLES. 
s. d. 3. d ad. 8d 
0 4to0 6 0 3to0 6 
3 6 60 09 16 
40 00 1.0), 2:6 
Woy 106 02 00 
Beet, Red.. OO 4010) BO YAO 
Broccoli ......... bundle 0 0 0 0 06 O08 
BrusselsSprouts$sieve 0 0 0 0 TO ale 
Cabbage ....., ceceoce doz. 1 0 2 0} Parsnips .. oD 9.) 
Capsicums 0 0 O 0| Peas......... Me Ding 
0 7 O10) Potatoes . 26 40 
40 8 @ New 03 06 
2 0 3 O/| Radishes doz. bunches 0 6 1 0 
0 6 1 6! Rhubarb .. 02 04 
. 0 0 O O| Savoys .. s Ord OO 
2 6 $3 0O| Sea-kale 06 00 
0 3 O O| Spinach. 10} 2, 10) 
0 8 O 0} Tomatoe: 60 00 
9 3 O O | Turnips 06 09 
2 6 4 0! Vegetabl oO} Onn Gan O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
* ”q ze a 

partmental writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Editors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. i : 

SEEDLING Fucusta (George Benstead).—A very fair light-sepaled va- 
riety with purplish corolla, but in the state in which it reached us no especial 
merit was discernible. me 

Ross (J. C. C.).—It is, we believe, a Noisette Rose, and called Ophirie 5 
but the petals were all shed. i 

Worms (A Subscriber, Brighton).—The common earth-worm is not in- 
jurious. Its casts disfigure the lawn. Lime-water, poured plentifally upon 
any spot, will effectually banish them from it. ; 

Frota Insxct (Robert Proctor).—It is so-called popularly, as it also is 
“Cuckoo-spit” and ‘* Froth-hopper.”? Entomologists have named it Tetti- 
gonia spumaria. It is injurious to plants by extracting their sap. The froth 
is the insect’s excrement. The quickest moce of destroying the insect is by 
the finger and thumb, but we think dusting them with Scotch snuff would 
incommode them. 

RHODODENDEONS AT THE RoyAL Boranic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARE.— 
Allow me to correct an error which occurs in your Number of June 6th in 
your report of my Rhododendrons now exhibiting at the Regent's Park. 
You commence your notice ‘* The Knap Hill plants at the Regent’ s Park, 
instead of which it ought to have been ‘’ The Bagshot plants, &c.””—JouN 
WatTEEER. 

InsEcTS ON CHEERY AND Currant Trees (An Amateur Gardener).—If 
they are aphides syringe them with tobacco water. 


if 
¢ 
| 
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Eanry Peas (R. H. Poynter).—The Peas we received from you May 28th, 
and which were selling in Taunton Market at 2s. Gd. per peck, were the 
earliest and best grown out of doors that we have tasted this year. 


Srorrine Vine Suoors (A Foung Pruner).—By allowing the terminal 
bud to produce three leaves you will repair a great pertion of the injury 
you have done by pinching them back to the firstleaf. Assoon as the shoot 
has developed three leaves, pinch out the top of the shoots, the same as 
described in No, 218, As the Grapes are not in flower they will not be 
likely to receive so much injury as they otherwise would have done, By 
preserving theextra leaf above the bunch you will make up for the loss of the 
principal leaf that has been destroyed. 


TREATMENT OF EspaLieR Prar TREE (Zdem).— As the Pear tree is 
making abundance of shoots, itis evident the roots are well at work. You 
may, therefore, treat it in a similar way to young trees as regards thinning 
the shoots and training, &c. Put plenty of litter about the tree, to prevent 
the drying sun and wind reaching the roots. We hope you have not 
planted it too deep. We strongly advocate planting all kinds of frnit trees 
as near the surface as possible. If planted deep you had better lift it in the 
autumn. It will do the tree good, by causing it tomake double the quantity 
of fibrous roots, 

Sowrne Cucumpers—TWELVk Fccustas—PEAS FoR AUGUST AND SEPTEM- 
BER (J. B.).—Cucumbers from seed sown now would, if well attended to, 
come into use at the end of August, and bear until late if the bed were 
lined. Sion House Improved is a'good late Cucumber, Lord Kenyon and 
Kirklees Hali Defiance are large and good. Fuchsias with white sepals: 
Queen of Beauties, Minnie Banks, Schiller, Bridesmaid, Gipsy Girl, and 
Gniding Star. If you mean by white Fuchsias those with white corollas, 
then White Lady, Sanspareil, Bianca, Marie Cornelissen, and Heery Abts. 
The best red: Constellation, Comet, Marvellous, Universal, Cloth of Gold, 
and Shakespear. The best Peas to sow to come in in August and Septem- 
ber are Hair’s Dwarf Mammoih British Queen, Ne Plus Ultra, and Lord 
Raglan, which should all be sown from fourteen to sixteen weeks helore 
they are expected to come into use. Bishop’s Long-podded, Burbidge's 
Eclipse, and others of the second early Peas may be sown now, and they 
will come in in twelve or fourteen weeks. The others may also be sown, 
but they will not come in at the time named. 


* Boox (M. A.).—Bentham's “*MWandbock of the British Flora,’’ will aid 
you. Its price is £3 10s. 

MAnvzinG Roses (H. J. F.).—Mulching is not manuring. It is putting 
long dung or cecoa-nut fibre refuse on the soil’s surface to keep it mo-st. 
Guano forms é liquid manure quite inoffensive, and you can have the guano 
in half-crown tins at our office. 

Ernors.—At p. 433, col, 2,1. 87 from the bottom, the names should be 
“* Adiantum capillus-Veneris, Asplenium marinum, and A. trichomanes.’’ 


| 


Prantinc THE Water Liny (J. 1 ).—We consider April a good time 
to plant the Nymphmas when they are about to grow. We have planted 
from March to September, simply fastening & stone to the thick fleshy root, 
und then lowering this at the place desired. In this case the bottom was 
muddy clay. Where there was litle mud we have fastened them toa thick 
sod with wire, and then lowered them at the place desired, Sometimes we 
hsve put them into shallow wide pots, fastening the thick fleshy root to a 
large stone placed on the pot, and also filled a sballow hamper with stroug 
clay soil using the stone to fasten the root to, as in the case of appot, and 
lowered these where wanted. All answered well ‘The greatest fault in 


planting is doing so in too shallow water, It should not be less than 1 foot 
6 inches, nor more than 3 feet deep. 


RaINvaLy (R. Asquith).—1858 was a drier year than 1864; the total rain- 
fall in that year at Chiswick was 15.78 inches, whilst the amount which fell 


in 1864 was 16.86 inches, or more than an inch of excess over the quantity 
registered in 1858, 


Panstrs Droayine (A Lady Subscriber, Kilkenny).—We think you have 
rather oyerdone them by planting them in old cow-dung and sand. If there 
is danger of losing the whole take the plants up and divide them into bits, 
and plant them in a shady place in light sandy loam until they recover 
themselves, and then you may plant out into richer ‘soil. If you dislike 
this trouble, water with lime water. 


Garpener Emtcratinc (Gardener, Limerick).—We never accept the 
responsibility of recommending any place as desirable to emigrate to. Too 


much depends upon the emigrant’s acquirements and constitution, and of 
these we know nothing. ‘ 


PackinG Grapes (A. B.).—Have a box made 5 inches deep, and not more 
than 2 feet long, and 10 or 1i inches wide; put some tissue paper in the 
bottom, then place the box sloping before yon. With the shoulders towards 
each side layin the bunches in two rows, and do not place anything between 
them. When the box has been filled to the top lay in bunches up the 
centre, the shoulders of each towards the bottom, till the box is full; cover 
the whole with tissue paper, and on the lid of the box place a printed slip 
in large letters, * Hothouse Grapes, with special care.” This is the advice of 
a first-rate frniterer in Covent Garden Market. You cau have the index 
for the volume by sending your direction and two postage stamps. 


| Brary Conar—Perrieren Moss.—‘'J. L.” would be very much obliged if 


““D. B.,” who wrote ‘* Fern Habits” in our Journal, would state where to 
get ‘brain coral,” also where ** petrified moss” is to be had. 


Namrs or Prants (Z.).—It is Eriophorum angustifolium, or Narrow- 
leaved Cotton Grass. Country people nse it for stuffing pillows, but tho 
silky down becomes very brittle when quite dry. (T. 7. T.. Chesterfield).— 


Your evergreen shrub is Kulmia latifolia, 2 native of North America, and 
anite hardy, i 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending June 10th. 


| THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER, } | Rain 
Date. | Air, Earth. Wina. in GENERAL REMARKS. 
Rew f 5 inches. 
Max. Min. Max. Min. | 1ft. deep. } 2 ft. deep. 
cS eee penayss ESS Ee ee 
Sun. 41 30.260 30.213 | 76 42 61 584 s.W, .00 Very fine throughout. { 
Mon. 5 | 30.306 80.272 9) 78 56 62 69 w. 90 Very fine, with hot sun; warm at night. } 
Tues. 6) 39.294 30.245 | 82 49 63 60% W. .00 | Hot and sultry; very hot; fine throughout. 
Wed. 7 | 30.424 80.329 | 75 39 635 604 SiE. .00 | Heavy dew; overeast; hot sun; yery fine. 
Thurs, 8 30.406 30.226 79 45 64 604 1p .00 |2Heavy dew ; very fine; hot; very fine at night. j 
Friday 9 | 30.344 80.257 85 46 64 61 E. 0) Quite cloudless; very hot and dry; exccedingly fine; 
Sat. 10| 30.167 30-080 79 42 G4 614 NW. -00 Fine; overcast; very fine throughout. {cloudy: 
Mean 80.814 50.280 | 79.14 45.57 63.07 | 60.35 assess 0,00 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


as 


THE BATH AND WEST or ENGLAND POULTRY 
SHOW.—June 5-97rH. 


® Tue annual meeting of this Society invariably enlists the 
warmest interest of those individuals who make the breed- 
ing of poultry at once a profitable and pleasing occupation. 
This year the Show took place at Hereford, and the atten- 
dance of visitors proved most satisfactory. One great fea- 
ture favourable to the popularity of the Bath and West of 
England Society arises from the fact, that at this Show it 
is that the early chickens of the year first come into compe- 
tition. To obtain a mastery on an occasion like this is, 
therefore, much coveted by our principal breeders, as pre- 
sent success is looked forward to as the herald of ready 
sale for all superfluous stock from the yards obtaining pre- 
miums at the Bath and West of England Exhibition, and 
at prices also the most remunerative to their respective 
owners. 
look forward with great interest to the classes for chickens, 
and winning-pens are not unfrequently claimed at sums 
their owners had considered altogether prohibitory of sale. 
We know several instances have occurred in which chickens 
that have been thus claimed have secured the premiums at 
almost every show at which they have subsequently com- 


For these reasons alone poultry-breeders always | 


| of ill-health could be met with. 


peted until late in the season, when, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, they have been at length compelled to succumb 
to fresh rivals, whose powers have hitherto been uninjured 
by travelling and close confinement, Z 

The general arrangements were most satisfactory, botn 
as regards the poultry and also the Pigeons. They were 
exhibited all on one tier about breast high, excepting the 
Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, and Guinea-fowls. These latter 
species had commodions pens allotted to them on the grass, 
and the health and appearance of these birds proved this 
new arrangement a good one, and a decided improvement 
on previous plans. ‘The area of the two tents, which were 
excellently ventilated, gave the most ample room for easy 
inspection, and the great numbers of visitors constantly 
passing through the poultry tents proved that at least there 
was no falling off as to popularity in respect to poultry, nor 
did the Pigeons appear less attractive than heretofore. It 
is almost needless to add that the comfort and well-being of 
the whole was as diligently seen to as could be desired; nor 
do we remember any show in which so few indifferent speci- 
mens were exhibited, and the condition of the birds generally 
was perfection also, so much so that not a solitary instance 
Singularly enough the 
entry of Spanish fowls nearly doubled as to number an 
other class in the Exhibition, and the quality of these bin 
throughout was most meritorious. 

Tha Spanish Silver Cup was taken by a very first-class 
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pen from Mr. Jones, of Clifton, Viscountess Holmesdale’s 
well-known and excellent pen being a very good second, and 
Mr. Beldon, of Yorkshire, being but little in the rear as third 
prize-taker. It is long since so superior and regular a class 
of Spanish has been exhibited; and the first-prize Sweepstakes 


Spanish cock (Viscountess Holmesdale’s), is also well worthy; 


of especial mention. We cannot bunt congratulate the Bath 
and West of England Society on this prominent improve- 
ment on former meetings in so aristocratic a breed. of. fowls. 

The class for “ Coloured” Dorkings proved one of the most 
important in the Show. Here pen after pen was of the 
highest order, and consequently the competition was general 
throughout a strong class. As many of our poultry fanciers 

ight anticipate, Viscountess Holmesdale exhibited some 
birds that place most of her ladyship’s rivals far in the rear. 
Captain Lane, of Brae’nell, Berkshire, exhibited a wonder- 
fully well-feathered, well-matched, and equally well-grown 
pen, so far as size only is considered; but it should always 
ba remembered that natural malformation. of the legs is 
quite inadmissable. 
“kmock-kmeed,” and presented a striking instance of de- 


formity, arisinc, most probably, from over-feeding as a! 


chicken, combined with want of sufficient exercise whilst 
only a few weeks old. We mention this, as a hint to all 
breeders of heavy-weighted chickens, to give every facility 
for exercise during the first few weeks, and afterwards to 
increase weight by excessive feeding when the bone becomes 
more hardened and matured. It is thus that overmuch 
‘ondness and anxiety to indulge the chickens of large breeds 
ofttimes ends in self-wrought disappointment; and we 
may add that our own experience proves, beyond question, 
that parents whose formation is thus imperfect not un- 
frequently have even wry-backed offspring. 

In Géchins we were not prepared for so perfect a display, 
and we hear a great rivalry had existed to gain position at 
the Hereford meeting. The competitors were evidently not 
resting on their oars, but looking as alike as possible; and, 
after absentine himself from exhibiting for some two years 
or more past, Mr. H. Tomlinson, of Birmingham, again took 


his old position at the head of the prize list with a pen of | 


colossal Bus, as neat as they were excellent. Captain 
Heaton, of Manchester, pushed in closely for a second place, 
and Mr. Stephens, of Walsall, was not by any means a 
bad third. We were glad to see so plucky an exhibitor as 
Mr. Zarhorst, of Dublin, rewarded by success in wonderfully 
well-shown White Cochins, Single (Buff) Sweepstakes Cochin 
cock, an exceedingly neat specimen; and a pen of immense 
first-prize Turkeys, that would excite the fondest anticipa- 
tions of any gourmand who happened to cast eyes on them 
at the Bath and West of England Show. Mr. Boyle, also 
of the Sister Isle, exhibited a first-prize pen of Geese that. as 
Was jocosely observed by a visitor, “seemed made expressly 
for a workine man with a numerous family.’ 
thronged this pen constantly, and they proved a feature of 
the Show. Nor were Mr. Boyle's Brahmas less conspicuous 
for merit, in 2 most spirited competition. We repeat we 
were glad to see old Ireland pulling up so strongly as she did 
in many of the most useful breeds; for this inevitably must 
tend to still greater attention and improvement, making 
John Bull look to his éolours in the friendly tournaments of 
our poultry exhibitions. 

In Game fowls the show was very strong; and although 
My. Fletcher, of Stoneclough, near Manchester, took, without 
exception, every first prize, and thus of necessity the silver 
‘cup for the best pen of Game fowls exhibited, it must not 
be supposed it was not well contested, or that extraordinary 
merit was wanting elsewhere. The Hamburghs were very 
good, as were also the Poland fowls; and the Bantams were 
equally praiseworthy. We reorettec to find that a case 
occurred of birds being exhibited as true chickens of 1865, 
that evidently were first ushered into life considerably 
anterior to Christmas last. They were very properly dis- 
qualified by the Judges; and we hope that in every case 
where the like imposition is attempted, the same determina- 
tion to put a stop to such practices will be at once adopted. 
Tt is quite time that autumn-hatched chickens were put 
down when shown as spring birds, and the custom of so 
doing is most reprehensible, and has been in somewhat 
general practice until some parties seem to consider its 
universality its perfect excuse. It is quite time it were 


a 


In this case one hen was fearfully | 


Visitors | 


done away with, and none but spring chickens held ad- 
missible. 

In the Extra Variety class there was a good entry, a 
capital pen of Malays taking the lead, a pen of perfect 
Silky fowls second position, and a pen of excellent White 


Spanish fowls, exhibited by Mr. F. B. Pitman, the third 


prize. So great was the competition, however, that an 
extra third prize was here awarded to Mr. Beldon’s White 
Polands, a very interesting group, and well shown. 

In the Pigeons the competition was not only very keen 
indeed, but such as would render any meeting popular. Mr. 
A. Pintoleite, of Manchester, was the fortunate winner of 
the silver cup; and Mr. H. Yardley, of Birmingham, of the 
Society’s silver.medal as a second extra prize for Pigeons. 
The whole of the Pigeon classes were unusually good. 

The weather was very fine, and the attendance a perfect 


suecess. 

SpanisH.—First and Cup, E. Jones, Clifton. Second , Viscountess Holmes- 
dale, Linton Park, Kent. Third, H. Beldon, Bingley, Yorkshire. Highly 
Commended, R. Wright, London; Capt. Heaton, Manchester; T. Bamfield, 
Clifton; T. Smith, Walsall. 

Dorxtnes (Coloured).—First, Cup, and Third, Viscountess Holmesdale. 
Second, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Commended, J. Norman, Pershore. 

Dorxincs (White).—First and Second, H. Lingwood, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. Third, Rev. G. F. Hodson, North Petherton, Bridgewater. 

Cocu1n-Curna (Coloured).—First, H. Domlinson, Birmingham. Second, 
Capt. Heaton, Manchester. Third, J: Stephens, Walsall. Commended, 
. Bates, Birmingham; H. Griffiths, Worcester. 

Coosm-Carna. (White).—First, F. W. Zurhorst, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Second, W. Dawson, Hopron, Mirfield, Yorkshire. Third, R. Chase, Balsall 
Heath, Birmingham. Commended, G. Lamb, Compton, Wolverhampton. 

Game (White and Piles).—First, Cup, and Second, J. Fletcher, Stone- 
clough, Manchester. Third, S. Matthew, Stowmarket, Suffolk. Commended, 
T. Burgess, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Game (Black-breasted and other Reds).—First and Second, J. Fletcher, 
Manchester. Third, A. B. Dyas, Madeley, Salop. Highly Commended, 
H. Adney, Coliumpton; Rev. G. S: Cruwys, Tiverton. 

Game (Duckwing and other Greys and Blues).—First, J. Fletcher, Man- 
chester. Secend, Rey. G.S. Crnwys, Tiverton. Third, S. Matthew, Stow- 
market, Suffolk. 

Brauma Pootra.—First, R. W. Boyle, Dundrum, Dublin. Second, H. 
Lacy, Hebden Bricge. Third, Mrs. Hargreaves, Reading. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Marfeli, Hereford; BE. Pigeon, Exeter; J. Hinton, Hinton, 
Bath; J. K. Fowler, A>lesbury: 

Hamsuncus (Golden-p2ncilled).—First, F. Pittis, jun., Newport, Isle of 
Wight. Second, J. E. Price, Hereford. Third, J. S. Maggs, Tetbury. 

HaMBURGHS (Silver-pencilled}.—First, Viscountess Hoimesdale. Second, 
J. Holland, Worcester. Third, H. Beldon, Bingiey. 

Hampuress (Golden-spangled).—First, A. K. Wood, Kendal. Second, 
W. Bayliss, Walsall. Third, If. Davies, Birminghem. Highly Commended, 
T. Davies; A. Beldon, Bingley. 

Haspurcus (Silver-spang!ed).—First, H. Beldon, Bingley. Second, G. 
Whiteombe, Gloucester. ‘Third, T. Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Highly Commenced, W. Bowley, Cirencester. 

Povanps (Black with White Crests).—First and Third, H. Carter, Holm= 
ce Yorkshire. Second and Highly Commended, T. P. Edwards, Lynd- 

urst. 

PoxanDs (Gold or Silyer).—First and Second, H. Beldon, Bingley. Third, 
Mrs. Blay, Worcester. 

ANY OTHER VaBretr.—First. Rev. A. G. Brooke, Rayton XI. Towns, Salop 
(Malays). Second, R. H. Nicholus, Newport, Monmoutoshire (Chinese 
Silks): Third, F. B. Pitman, Taunton (White Spanish). Extra Third, H. 
Beldon, Bingley. Highly Commended, E. Pigeon, Exeter (La Fléche). 
Commended, Mrs. Haig, Lichfield (Magpie Tantans) ; R. Tate, Leeds (Black 
Hamburghs). 

Dorxinc CxicseN.—First, Mrs. Barter, Plymouth. Second, Rey. G. F. 
Hodson, Bridgewater Highly Commended, Mrs. Dunn, Hungerford. 

Game Cuicxens.—Second, H. Adney, Colluinpton. First Prize withheld. 

Cocuty-Cuixa CHickens.—First, J. K. Rodbard, Wrington, Somerset. 
Second, Rev. F. Taylor, Kirkby Lensdaie, Westmoreland. Highly Com- 
mended, F. W. Rust, Hastings; P. Cartwright, Oswestry. Commended, 
J. Shorthose, Neweastle-on-Trne. 

SWEEpPsTaKes. —Ganxe.—First and Second, J, Fictcher, Manchester. 
Third, F. Statter, Manchester. Commended, Kev. G. S. Cruwys, Tiverton. 

SWEEPSTAKES.— SPsniSH.—First, Viscountess Holmesdale. Second, R. 
Wright, Lordon. ‘Third, J. R. Rodbard, Wrington, Somerset. 

SWEEPSTAKES.— DorKinG.—First, F. Statter, Manchester. 
countess Holmesdale. Third, C. Smith, Salisbury. 4 

Sweepsrakes —Cocuin-Cuiva.—First, F. W. Zurhorst, Dublin. Second, 
E. A. Tedman, Whitchurch, Salop. ‘Third, J. E. Price, Hereford. Highly 
Commended, W. Curwain, Cambridge. Commended, W. Bowley, Ciren- 
cester. . 

SWEEPSTAKES.—GaNE Banrams.—First, E. Cambridge, Bristol. 
S. Lang, jun., Bristol. Third, G. Manning, Springfield. Bssex. 3 

Bantams (Gold-laced).—First and Cup, Rey. G. S. Crawys, Tiverton 
Second Prize withheld. 

Banrams (Silver-laced).—First, Rey. G. S. Cruwys. 
mended, E. Jones, Clifton. 

Bantams (White and Blaek).—First, Rey. G. S. Cruwys. 
Highly Commended, T. Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
W. Draycott, Leicester. 

Bantams (Any other Variety).—First, S. Ward, Chesterfield (Game). 
Second, J. Fletcher, Manchester (Game). 

Docss (Aylesbury).—First and Cup, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Second, 
W. C. N. Hughes D’Aitts, Reading. 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, A, Woods, Liverpool. Second, J. R. Rodbard, 
Wrington, Somerset. 

Ducks (Any other Variety).—First, T. H. D Bayly, Biggleswade, Beds. 
Second, T. C: Harrison, Hull (Brown Call). Commended, J. W. Kelleway, 
Merston, Isie of. Wight (Black East Indian). 


Second, Vis- 


Second, 


Second and Com- 


Second and 
Commended, 
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Greseé.—First, R. W. Boyle, Dublin. Second, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 

Tourkeys.—First, F. W. Zurhorst, Dublin. Second, C. Edwards, Wrington, 
Somerset. Highly Commended, J. Norman, Pershore; J. K. Fowler, Ayles- 
bury. Commended, Mrs. Dunn, Inglewood, Hungerford. 

Guinea Fow.s.—First, Miss Worthcote, Exeter. Second, 0. A. Young, 
Driffield, Yorkshire. Commended, Rey. M. Amphlett, Evesham; R. Tate, 


Leeds, 
PIGEONS, 


Canarers,—First and Second, A. Pintoleite, Manchester. 

TumBceRs (Almond).—First and Seeond, A. Pintoleite, Manchester. 

Tometenrs (Any other Variety).— First, A. Pintoleite. Second, J. Percivall, 
Peckham. Commended, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. 

Powresrs. — First, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 
Highly Commended, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. 

Ronts,—First, E. Pigeon, Lympstone, Exeter. 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 

Jacopins.—First, J. Percivall, Peckham. 
Water. - 

Fanratis.—First, J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. Second, H. Yardley, 
Birmingham. 

Ow ts.—First and Second, A. Pintoleite. Highly Commended, E. Pigeon ; 
H. Yardley. 

TRUMPETERS.—First, J. R. Robinson. Second, C. Bulpin, Bridgewater. 

Bares.—First, J. R. Robinson. Second, A. Pintoleite. 

Torsits.—First, H. Yardley, Second and Commended, J. R. Robinson. 

Nuns.—First and Second, Rev. A. G. Brooke, Ruyton XI. Towns, Salop. 

Dracoons.—Firat and Highly Commended, H. Yardley. Second, J. 
Percivall, Peckham. 

ARCHANGELS.—First and Second, H. Yardley. 

ANY OTHER New or Distincr VARIETY.—First, Extra Second, and Highly 
Commended, A. Pintoleite. Second, H. Yardley. 

Pigeon Cur, won by A. Pintoleite with Five First and Six Second Prizes. 


Mr. Charles Ballance, of Stanley House, Lower Clapton, 
and Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Eden Cottage, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, were Judges for poultry; and Dr. Cottle, of 
Cheltenham, and Mr. Harrison Weir, of London, were the 
Arbitrators for Pigeons. 


Second, T. D. Green, 
Second, C, Bulpin, Bridge- 


BRENTWOOD EXHIBITION OF POULTRY 
AND PIGEONS. 


Ir appears that for the last three years the Brentwood 
Poultry Exhibition has been in abeyance, but we can con- 
fidently assert that the whole of our experience does not 
call to mind any instance in which the entire collection at 
any poultry show was so perfect and complete throughout 
as at Brentwood Show just held. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that not even a single pen of indifferent birds 
was exhibited. We know a universal impression prevailed 
that the Bath and West of England Show at Hereford would 
prove a great drawback to the Brentwood meeting, but the 
results proved this altogether a misapprehension, although 
held simultaneously. 

No doubt a very great assistance to the Brentwood entries 
arose from the fact that this Show continued open only a 
single day, whilst the one held at Hereford necessitated the 
birds being away from home for a week or more. This, 
combined with the fact that the premiums were about equal 
in point of money value, was all in favour of short imprison- 
ment. The entries embraced most of our local poultry 
celebrities, even Ireland, Scotland, and most of our English 
counties being well represented. We may confidently add 
that we have seen exhibitions rejoicing in even a thousand 
entries not containing so many good birds as did the two 
hundred pens or so at Brentwood. Where all classes were 
so excellent it would be a most invidious task to enter into 
particularities, and we therefore refer our readers to the 
appended prize list, in which will be found very few blanks 
from any reputed yard among our poultry breeders. 

We must not, however, conclude without a recognition of 
the excellent management of the Committee of everything 
connected with the Show, and rejoicé to add, that the wea- 
ther being propitious, a capital attendance ensued. The 
funds, therefore, are proportionably augmented. ‘Lhe birds 
were safely returned immediately after the Show without 
mistake or injury. 

Donxixes (Coloured),—First, Dr. Campbell, Brentwood. Second, G. 
Griggs, Romford. ‘Third, H. Lingwood, Needham Market, Highly Com- 
mended, G. Griggs; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart, Wiksworth; R. B, Postans; 
H. Lingwood. 

Donxines (White or Silver Grey).—First and Second, Dr. Campbell, 
Brentwood, 

Sramien.—First, J. R. Rodbard, Wrington, Bristol. Second, A, Heath, 
Calne, Wilts. Third, T. J. Bailey, Brentwood. Mighly Commended, R. B. 
Postans, Brentwood. Commended, Mrs. Pattison, Maldon, Essex. 

Game (Black-breasted and other Keds),—First and Second, 8. Matthew, 
Stowmarket. Highly Commended, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, Rotherham; 


Rev. F. Watson, Kelvedon, Essex, Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., 
Wirksworth, 


Second, A. Pintoleite. 


Game (Any other Colour).—First, 8. Matthew, Stowmarket, Second, Sir 
St. G. Gore, Bart. Highly Commended, S Matthew. i 

Cocnins (Buff).—Ficst, P. W. Rust, Hastings. Second, H. Lingwood, 
Needham Market. Highly Commended, W. Mattingly, Chelmsford; “H. 
Bates, Birmingham. 

Cocuys (Any other colour).—First, R. J. Wood, Chorley. Second, 
F. W. Zurhorst, Dublin. Highly Commended, W. Dawson, Yorkshire; Mrs. 
Seamons, Hartwell, Aylesbury. 

BrapMas (Dark or Light).—First, J. Hinton, Hinton, near Bath, Second, 
J. Pares, Chertsey. 

Hampureus (Silver-pencilled)—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., Wirksworth. 
Second, T. J. Saltmarsh, Chelmsford. Highly Commended, D. Illingworth, 
Yorkshire. 

Hampurcus (Gold-pencilled).—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Second, 
F. Pittis, jun., Isle of Wight. Highly Commended, F. Pittis. Commended, 
Rey. T. L. Fellowes, Acle, Norfolk. , 

Hampurcus (Gold-spangled).—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., Wirksworth. 
Second, A. K. Wood, Westmoreland. Commended, H. Snushall, Wis- 
beach. 

Hameoreus (Silver-spangled).—First, A. K. Wood, Westmoreland. Second, 
Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Highly Commended, Rey. T. L. Fellowes, Norfolk. 

Pousn (Any colour).—First, T. P. Edwards, Lyndhurst. Seoond, J. 
Hinton, Hinton, near Bath. Commended, T. P. Edwards. | 

Game BanTams (Black-breasted and other Reds).—First. Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart. Second, Rev. G. Raynor, Brentwood. Highly Commended, G. Manning, 
Essex; J. Munn, Manchester. Commended, G. Manning. 

Game Bantams (Any other colour).—First, Rev. G. Raynor, Brentwcod. 
Second, Withheld. F + 

Bawrams (Black or White).—First, F. Pittis, jun., Isle of Wight. Second, 
Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Highly Commended, Mrs. Hill, Warley, Essex. 

Banrams (Any other variety).—First, G. Manning, Essex. Second, G. 
Griggs, Romford. ? 

Any orHEeR Distincr Vagriety.—First, J. Hinton, Hinton, near Bath. 
Second, Withhelc. 

Turkeys (Any colour),—First, J. S. Lescher, South Weald. Second, C. 
Squier, Essex. 

Gerse (Any colour).—First, R. B. Postans, Brentwood. Second, J. S. 
Lescher, South Weald. 

Ducks (White).—First and Second, Mrs. Seamons, Aylesbury. Com- 
mended, C. Bamford, Cambridge. ; 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, C. Punchard, Suffolk. Second, Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart. 

SweerstaKes.—Game Cocks (Any colour).—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. 
Second, W. Rogers, Suffolk. Third, H. J. Bush, Brentwood. Highly Com- 
mended, 8. Matthew, Stowmarket. Game Bantam Cocks (Any colour).— 
First, Rey. G. Raynor, Brentwood. Second, Dr. Campbell. Third, G. 
Manning, Essex. Highly Commended, T. J. Saltmarsh, Chelmsford. 

Picgons.—Carriers (Any colour).— First, H. Yardley, Brana na 
Second, W. Massey, Yorkshire. Highly Commended, E. E. M. Roy e 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Powters (Any colour).—First, F. Disney, Essex. Second, 
H. Yardley, Birmingham. Highly Commended, E. E.M. Royds, Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch. Almond Tumblers.—First, W. Massey, Yorkshire. Second, H. 
Yardley, Birmingham. Any other Variety.—First, H. Yardley, Birming- 
ham. Second, H. W. Hall, Croydon. Highly Commended, E. E. M. Royds ; 
H. Snushall, Wisbeach. 

Be See a Haley: 

Canaries.—Prize, J. Cook. 

Razpits.—Lop-eared Buck.—Prize, E. E, M. Royds, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Lop-eared Doe.—Frize, E. Lawrence, Essex. Heaviest of any kind.— 
Prize, E. E. M. Royds. Eztra,—Highly Commended, Miss N. Hamilton. 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham, officiated 
as Arbitrator. 


PIGEONS AND ROOKS. 


“Hamepurcu’s” letter has set me thinking and inquiring 
further into the subject of the supposed alarm felt by Pigeons 
at the nearness of Rooks, and the consequent desertion of 
the Pigeons from their houses. My Pigeons, Tumblers and 
Powters, show no such alarm, not even yesterday, when we 
shot upwards of a hundred Rooks. My neighbour at the 
farm, who lives as near to another part of the rookery, always 
has a good number of dove-house Pigeons, in spite of an 
annual domestic shooting-match. Then, six miles from me 
is a rookery remarkable for being established on trees of 
very low growth. It is on one side of the house, and on the 
other side many Pigeons are kept for table purposes. Here, 
then, are three cases in point on my side of the question. 
What say any other of our writers or readers? | From all 
birds of the hawk tribe Pigeons would instinctively flee; 
but I doubt much if they would flee from Rooks, who would 
neither fight them nor eat them. ; 

Then, in regard to pole-houses. They are, if well made, 
undoubtedly very pretty objects, and may also be constructed 
on a roomy plan; but I think if “HameurcH” gave the 
Pigeons the choice of a loft or a pole-house he would find 
the loft exclusively used as a domicile. Some years ago I 
was consulted by a lady very fond of her flight of Jacobins. 
She was building new stable-offices, and wished to place her 
Pigeons in comfortable quarters, but could not give them 
aloft. On my suggestion she had a series of holes made in 
the brickwork of the south front of her hayloft, and landing- 
boards placed ontside of a good depth and well-divided. 
Inside I planned, in deal, lockers of the depth from the front 
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of 1} to 2 feet, and each opening at the back like a cupboard, 
the back being in fact a number of doors. This arrangement 
enabled her to catch her Pigeons, inspect the nests, and 
have all cleaned out easily, besides making a safe and com- 
fortable home for the birds, taking uplittle room. I usually 
see landing-boards not half so wide as they ought to be, for 
Pigeons want a good broad space upon which to alight, coo 
upon, and sun themselves—a mere ledge is a miserable 
shift, and sometimes the Pigeons have not heizht either. 
I have also found that the owners have been unable to paint 
their pole-houses or repair them lest they should drive away 
the birds; yet certainly they ought to be painted every 
spring. Would any of our lady readers who draw well give 
us a sketch of a pretty and commodious house on a pole?— 
WittsHire Recror. 


HIVES WITH ENTRANCES AT TOP. 


WHEN I saw the letter at page 352 with my name in it 
I was as much surprised as my Renfrewshire friend must 
have been amused, and I am glad he has given me this 
opportunity of rectifying a mistake—a mistake I had not 
the least intention should be made—viz., that of the letter 
appearing in my name instead of that of Mr. C. Williams, 
for whom I wrote it. Not but that I should have been very 
proud of the honour of bringing before the public the utility 
of this kind of hive; the advantage over the entrance at 
bottom I leave for any apiarian to judge. 

In the first place, the bees entering their hives at top 
invariably enjoy good health, as they have a constant supply 
of fresh air penetrating thoroughly among them without a 
cold draught on the brood, as the air must have the chill 
taken off it after passing through the bulk of bees before it 
reaches the bottom. When the entrance is at the bottom 
the brood is entirely exposed to the cold air, without the 
game chances of its becoming warm, for it can never ascend 
30 long as the air above it is warmer. 2ndly, The honey 
keeps betterin the cold dryair. 3rdly, The bees have not so 
far to carry it, besides having the advantage of carrying it 
down-hill instead of up. 4thly, More bees can be spared to 
collect when a swarm is put into a newhive. Sthly, After 
filling the stock hive they have only half the distance to 
carry the honey to the supers. 6thly, Bees kept in these 
hives never suffer from damp, which is the plague of an 
apiary, as it invariably finds egress in the shape of steam. 
When the entrance is at the bottom the vapour condenses on 
the sides, and runs out in streams of water, especially when 
the hives are very strong, and the nights are a little cool. 
Huish, in his work on bees, published in 1817, page 72, tells 
us that hives with a flat top for storifying are on an errone- 
ous plan, and that it is the rock on which the partisans of 
the storifying system have been wrecked, because, he says, 
«The bees when in health never vent any excrement in the 
hive, and being never benumbed, they continually consume 
their food, and, consequently, evacuate by a considerable 
perspiration, which rises in vapour to the top of the hive, 
and in winter these vapours are almost continual, and it is 
proper they should be carried off without falling upon the 
bees.” Again, at page 74, he asks, “ What is the most 
common cause of the loss of the hives during winter?” “<I 
do not speak of hunger, for that is the fault of the pro- 
prietor, but I maintain it is the moisture of the combs, 
occasioned by the fall of the water collected at the top of the 
hives, which are flat; it is also the fall of these waters on 
the bees which, stopping their perspiration, sours and cor- 
rupts the matters which are in their body, causing the dysen- 
tery, and carrying infection and death through the whole 
community.” 

How far these vapours tend to promote dysentery I cannot 
say, as Mr. Williams assures me that since he has invented 
this hive he has never had any disease in his apiary, or lost 
a single hive, although he has kept the same from seven to 
eighteen years before disposing of them. I have one that 
I purchased from him that is now upwards of twenty years 
old; and with all due deference to the critical acumen of 
the “RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER,’ I am still obstinate 
enough to maintain my original opinion; and without more 
substantial objections than he brings forward to convince 
me of the uselessness of entrances at the top, [ never intend 
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to keep a hive with the entrance at bottom in my apiary 
a season longer than I can possibly help. I must say the 
trial he gave them was certainly a very good one, for he 
could not have made their entrance much nearer the top, 
situated as he was, without making them go down the 
chimney; and the result of his experiment was equally satis- 
factory, as he tells us in one breath the plan succeeded so 
well, that the very first season he took from two hives a 
half-hundredweight of beautiful honey, and almost in the 
next contradicts himself, and tells us that he most reluc- 
tantly abandoned bee-keeping in high latitudes, under the 
impression that hives with entrances at the top have to the 
inexperienced only novelty to recommend them. Iam glad 
he is candid enough to tell us it was his inexperience in 
dealing with them in that position that led him to abandon 
them; at the same time he should not have complained of 
his tools. 

Before I conclude, I feel that I am bound to answer the 
only objection to Mr. Williams’s hives—viz., the difficulty of 
the bees cleaning them; and in reply would ask, whether 
at any season of the year there is more carried into the hive 
than out of it? And I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is five hundred times more carried into the hive than 
has to be carried out, even if the bottoms are never cleaned. 
Then supposing the entrance to be at the bottom, the bees 
have five hundred loads to carry up-hill to one they carry 
down or on the level. If, on the contrary, the entrance is 
at the top, they will have five hundred loads to carry down- 
hill to one up, and the advantage then is very manifest. 
When an apiarian cleans the bottom board four times a-year 
the bees will have very little to do in that way. I trust I 
have shown some few of the advantages of this hive without 
displaying any acrimony to my Renfrewshire friend — HENRY 
Srurrie, Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


FOUL BROOD INCURABLE BY EXCISION. 


In the detailed report of my experience of “foul brood,” 
in No. 149, I showed how the excision of the entire brood in 
my stocks signally failed to effect a cure, the disease break- 
ing out in all its virulence in the new-formed portions of 
comb. These stocks without exception died out during the 
winter, although well found in store. 

With the view of aiding me as much as possible in re- 
building my shipwrecked apiary, “A DrvoNsHIRE BEE- 
KEEPER,” in the kindest manner sent me last April twelve 
months his strongest Ligurian stock, and although it lost 
upwards of five thousand of its population on the journey, 
speedily recruited, and appeared quite healthy. With the 
assistance of abundance of black bees bought in, and new 
hives, I had by the month of July, in addition to my black 
stocks, been successful in establishing six fine colonies with 
most prolific Ligurian queens at their head. 

I was quite appalled in the beginning of August to find 
foul brood unmistakeably present, not only in the original 
stock, but in four of the young hives. I was successful in 
effecting a thorough cure of the population of the old stock, 
by passing them twice through the “purgatorial process,” 
then introducing them into the combs of a good second hive, 
from which the black bees had been previously removed. 
The queen bred well at the end of the season, but unfor- 
tunately died during the winter. I lost one of the young 
queens from the continuous confinement necessary to effect 
a cure, a second from being neglected by the black bees to 
which I purposed introducing her, and a third from being 
totally deserted in my absence by her new subjects, while 
caged, they preferring to transfer their allegiance from the 
Italian to the black monarch of the adjoining stock, so that 
this spring found me with only two Ligurian queens, the 
one presiding over a particularly strong healthy colony, in a 
set of Stewarton boxes, the other over a square straw frame- 
hive. 

The traces of foul brood in the last-mentioned hive were 
so slight, that I resolved to let it stand unmolested over the 
winter in the hope that the long cessation from breeding 
might tend to alleviate, if not stay, the plague, but finding 
in the spring the fresh brood grouped all round the sus- 
picious, I feared it might thereby be contaminated, and as 
already mentioned in my remarks, on “The Opening Sea- 
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son,” in No. 209, I cut out the entire brood, good as well 
as bad, shifting the frames so operated on to one side, and 
bringing to the centre as many of the white pure combs of 
the side never bredin. In the month of April I examined 
the hive, and was mortified to find foul brood still present, 
I therefore on the 27th of that month, brimstoned the 
workers, and was fortunate in safely introducing their queen 
to a good black colony. 

My object in writing the above, in addition to establishing 
that the taint of this disease lurks in the combs of a colony, 
even after the cessation of breeding during winter, and that 
it will break out in even the otherwise pure combs in spring, 
is, that should the opinion of your talented contributor, Mr. 
Lowe, be unchanged, I would be most happy on receiving 
his address through the Editors, to present him with the 
frame-hive above alluded to, in the hope that were he to 
hive a swarm therein, he might be enabled to study the 
evolution of the pupe, and possibly from his thorough 
scientific acquaintanceship with the honey bee, throw a flood 
of light on this singular malady, alike the deepest mystery 
and most terrible bane to many an apiarian reader of the 
Journal,” as well as to—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ABOUT QUEENS. 


I wave read with interest the account of the death of a | 


queen related by “J. M.W.” in page 392. On the 4th of 
April he said he fed with pieces of honeycomb through the 
day, a practice which I am sure the initiated would at once 
see was wrong; but I know it is done by many in our own 
neighbourhood, even after being warned to desist; and 
although there is nothing that gives me greater pleasure 
than to see my neighbours’ hives prosper, still in this case 
Ishould not be sorry to hear of their losing their whole 
stock, as it would then give peace to others for miles 
around. What can be more evident than that his queen, as 
is too often the case, had been expelled by robbers? At all 
events there is something mysterious in his case, for from 
the time of the expulsion of the queen there are only twenty- 
two days—not snilicient time for a virgin queen to commence 
egg-laying, taking his own statement that there was drone 
brood in all stages, which shows there must have been eggs 
laid from the 4th till the 22nd. Is he sure that it was drone 


brood, and a different queen from the one he saw on the | 


4th? I do not think that two mothers would be allowed 
to live together in the hive, even for a few days, during 
winter (the longest period I ever knew being fifty hours), 
which must have been the case if there was a mother ready 
to lay eggs the same day that the old one was expelled. 
Besides, queens appear much smaller after death. 

Can any of your correspondents say at what age.a queen 
whose impregnation has been retarded will commence egg- 
laying? I fully intended to have proved it this spring, as I 
had queens hatched in the beginning of April, and kept 
them twenty-three days, but I required the bees and had to 
kill them ere my end was accomplished.—A _LanarKsHrRrE 
BEE-KEEPER, 

P.S.—May I be allowed to ask Mr. Henry Stuttle what 
particular merit is in his hive when, as he says, last year 
was the only fortunate one he has had in getting off clean 
supers? When such a year presents itself we are in no 
difficulty in getting clean combs, even in an old hat or such 
like. If he would take a trip northwards in but an indif- 
ferent year, we could show him something that would dazzle 
his eyes, and ventilated in a very different manner from the 
way he describes. [ tried the plan he recommends seven- 
teen years ago, and was glad to give it up in seventeen 
days—nay, I went further, and tried seven different places 
of entrance. 


SPONTANEOUS UNION OF SWARMS. 


In the beginning of last week I sent one of Mr. Williams's 
straw hives with entrance at the top, to a friend of mine, 
who had promised me one of his first swarms, On Saturday 
last, May 20th, he had three swarms from three common 
straw hives; the first one he hived in my hive, and left it 
in the place they knit; the other two he hived in two com- 
mon straw hives, also leaving them where they knit, appa- 
rently all right, and well eatisfied with their quarters; but 


‘in about half an hour after hiving the last swarm, he was 
‘informed by one of his family that the bees were swarming 
again. Upon proceeding to the apiary, he was surprised to 
see No. 1 swarm leaving its hive, and going straight into 
‘my hive very peaceably, and in a very short time they were 
as comfortable as if there had been only one swarm in the 
hive. But now comes the most remarkable part of the case. 
In about an hour afterwards, looking how things were going 
on, he was much surprised to find that No. 2 swarm had also 
taken a fancy to my hive, and were migrating with all pos- 
sible dispatch, and comfortably ensconsing themselves with 
the two first swarms, making a total of three distinct swarms 
in my hive, each of which was a very good swarm. ‘The 
weight of bees including the hive was 23}lbs. and as the 
hive weighs 11 lbs., the weight of the bees was 12% tbs. Such 
a mass in one hive I have never seen before—in fact, they are 
so thick in the hive, which is very large, that some cluster 
on the outside at night, and Iam obliged to use the entrance 
at bottom as well as top. 

Not knowing what will be their next proceeding, as in 
all my experience I have never had, nor known three first 
swarms joined together, I have taken the liberty of aquaint- 
ing you with this remarkable event. At present they are 
working as nicely and as amicably as I have ever seen any 
bees do, and I should fancy they must fill the hive with 
comb in the course of three days more, as they appear to 
work in proportion to their strength. 

The address of the gentleman who gave me the bees is 
Mr. Jones, Borneo Farm, near Shrewsbury.—Hrnry Sturrye, 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


[We shall be glad to ‘know how this monster colony 
prospers. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Hens SWALLOWING wiTH Drericunry (A. Wood).—-Your hens have sore, 
probably ulcerated, throats, arising from a disordered state of boly—change 
their food. Discontinue all whole corn; give them ground oats, or oatmeal 
slaked with water, and in an almost liquid state. Instead of vegetables, 
give them large sods of growing grass, which they will readily eat, earth 
and all. hey will then recover. 

Hampurcus with Pare Faces (Idem).—It may be that your Hambarghs 
are about to moult, having finished their laying. If so, dying combs and 
pale faces are the natural symptoms and precursors. If that is not the case 
we advise you to treat them as above. 


“A Counzry Parson” will be answered in our next. 


How To Tett A Cock From A Hen Picxon (P. A. L.).—In young Pigeons 
in the nest the larger, thicker-beaked, wider-headed, and wider-winged is 
considered to be the cock, but they are frequently both of one sex. After 
they leave the nest, until they are matchable, it is almost impossible to tell. 
When arrived at maturity the cock is thicker about the beak, head, and 
neck; he hasa bolder look. The hen is narrower, and more slender and 
timid-looking. As to manner, the cock is more interfaring, ecoing to all 
other Pigeons, bowing and sweeping after them with his spread tall. He 
will clap his wings more as he flies, and sométimes raises them as he stands 
on the house top.—B. P. B. 


Bees witn Exrra ANTENN a: (Bee Friend),—The supposed extra antennae 
are, in reality, pollen-masses from some species of orchis which haye become 
firmly attached to the heads of these unfortunate bees by the glutinous 
secretion at their bases. This eingular provision of nature for the fecunda- 
tion of the blossoms of the orchidaceous tribe of plants was first noticed 
and fully described by Mr. Charles Darwin in his interesting work on the 
fertilisation of orchids. 

Bees Cousterixe Ovrsre Tar Hives (I. C.).—We should at once pro-~ 
ceed to make artificial swarms. The simplest and best mode of effecting 
this operation with stocks in common straw hives was fully described by 
Mr. Woodbury in No, 161 of our new series. 

Movin Brxs (Beriah).—The best mode of preparing bees in a frame-hive 
for along journey Is by tacking a square of perforated zine over tbe top in 
the place of the crown-board, which latter should be raised half or three- 
quarters of an inch, and kept in that position by the insertion of four small 
wooden blocks, screws of extra Jength being substituted, if necessary, for 
those in ordinary use. The entrance being also secured with perforated 
zine, the floor-board screwed on, and the hive well corded, it will bear 
yemoval to almost any distance if not too roughly treated, We should, 
however, prefer taking it under our own care to entrusting it to the chapter 
of accidents in the furniture-van. 


LONDON MARKETS.—Junz 12. 


POULTRY. 
A short supply and a good trade combine to keep up prices. We must, 
however, look for lower quotations. 


d 
Large Fowls ... 9 
Smaller do, 0 
Chickens....... 0 
Grecn Geese 5 
Dnaeklings 0 4 


Guinea Fowls ....s.sc000 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
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Par || Der Average Temperature 


ot of JUNE 20—26, 1865. 
M’nth! Week. , near London. 
Day. | Night. | Mean. 
20 Tu Queen Victoria, Access., 1837. 72.1 | 49.1 60.6 
21 w Qu. Vier. Proctaimep. Longest 73,8 51.0 62.4 
22 Tx Sun's declination 25° 27/ N. |Day. 73.4 | 49.5 61.5 
23 F Foxglove flowers. | 72.3 | 47.3 59.8 
24 8 Mips. Day. Nar. JoHN Baptiar., 73.8 49.3 61.5 
25 | Sun | 2 Sunpay arrer TRINITY. | 72.7 | 49.6 61.1 
26 | M | St. John’s Wort flowers. | 73.8 | 50.2 | 62.0 


Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's 


sa ette! Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. palora | Wear. 
Days. | m. hj m. h,!| m. h. | m. h | m. 8. | 
18 44af3 | 18af8 | 47 1 4 5 27 1 13). (a 
16 45 S18 &|°28 21133 6 28 1 26 172 
16 45) ©S [$198 | 17 HBR IS 7 29 {| 1 89 | 173 
15 45 3)19 8|14 4 4 8 6 1 62 174 
15 45) S179) IB. ode 48 L 1.2 5 175 
| 39 |46 3/19 8|2t 6G 22 9 oa ees. 76 
S19 8h 8L 27762 9 3 Os) a en a 


| 19 ie 


From observations taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 73.1°, and its night 
temperature 49.47, The greatest heat was 93° on the 22nd, 1846; and the lowest cold, 35°, on the 23rd, 1851. The greatest fall of rain was 


0,72 Inch, 


THE MODERN PEACH-PRUNER. 
“ No. 11. 
THEORY OF LONG PRUNING. 


HE object of all pruning is not to 
increase the vigour of the entire 
tree, but to control and modify 
that vigour, and so accelerate 
and regulate the fruiting period. 
Pruning, conjointly with appro- 
priate training, claims to be able 
to add to the longevity of fruit 
trees. This is effected by balanc- 
ing the separate parts. More 

than this ought not to be expected from any 

system of pruning. This. to be successful, 
must be based on an accurate knowledge of 

the habits of each kind, which knowledge is 
the result of observation and experience. It is here that 
the recorded opinions of men eminent in their profession 
are valuable ; for, though the Peach tree adapts itself to 

Many varying conditions of culture, there are certain 

principles which should be ever kept in mind. 

Those who have seen the Peach-orchards of the south 
of Europe, and of America, know how little care is gene- 
rally bestowed on them beyond manuring the roots. In 
these favourable climates standards, three years old are 
laden with fruit. They bear thus, exhaust themselves, 
and decay, without more than a casual attention being 
paid to them. This is culture reduced to its simplest 
elements ; but even in such cases experience has shown 
the value of some kind of pruning. This, according to 
Downing, consist in cutting out one-half of the shoots 
of last year’s growth. The crop is diminished by one- 
half, but the size of the remainder is doubled. In the 
more northern states espalier training is in vogue, re- 
quiring far more care. The attention paid to Peach 
culture in northern and mid-France equals that required 
in England. Superb fruit is grown in America in nearly 
every part, but, in France, only where scientific training 
is employed; for the standard-grown Peaches of the 
southern districts are valueless. In England, therefore, 
it is useless to expect success without labour and skill, 
and foreigners do well to admire the great results pro- 
duced under such difficult conditions. 

No one can now reasonably doubt the immense boon 
which the introduction of orchard-houses has been to 
lovers of the Peach. We, who are conversant with the 
best productions of foreign climates, know that fruit 
grown in well-managed orchard-houses is literally un- 
equalled; but to do this is not in the power of every one. 
To simplify, then, as much as possible the process of 
learning must be our object, and no system, however 
sound, can be really useful if it be complicated. For 
ee eae alone more than one excellent teacher has 

ed. 

Peach culture is not really difficult to practise ; it may 


become so by injudicious treatment. When we read the 
No. 221.—Vot. VIIT., New SERrEs. 


works of the best writers on this subject we cannot fail 
to see how simple the whole process seemed to be to the 
minds of some of them. In several the whole instruction 
for the summer and winter is contained in a dozen lines, 
To keep the roots well drained, to lay in a good supply 
of bearmg wood, to remove that which had fruited, and 
not to shorten-in too much, were almost the only in- 
junctions given. No indications were thougit necessary 
by which the amateur could distinguish the various classes 
of shoots; some vague and general directions as to dis- 
budding were added. It is evident that instructions of 
this brief and general nature presupposed a larger ac- 
quaintance with the subject than usually occurs with 
amateurs, and, being unaccompanied by illustrations, 
they, though written by first-class growers, failed to 
teach much. On the other hand, in such a plain matter 
as pruning the Peach, it is really absurd to attempt to 
teach it by elaborate and complicated rules. Much of 
the present style is of this kind (especially on the con- 
tinent), and, on this account, will never be acceptable to 
English gardeners. The excessively-long pruning prac- 
tised in the days of our fathers was, however, almost as 
pedantic and as strange to read of now. Here we find 
the traditional “‘ good supply of young shoots, and thin- 
ning out the old and unproductive ones as soon as they 
appear naked,” &c. Then comes the direction to lay in 
the *‘ shoots of medium size, and full of flower-buds, at full 
length, from 2 to 3 inches apart.” “All forerights and 
supernumeraries to be rubbed off during the summer 
months, as soon as they have reached an inch in length.” 
Tn this case no cluster-spurs could be retained, and it is 
evident that, there being no mention of disbudding in 
this case, the long shoots, laid in closely, must have 
crowded the tree, and caused much overgrowth. What 
the tree must have looked like at. the winter pruning it 
is impossible to say. Other later writers of eminence 
recommend the shoots to be shortened to 14 inches, if 
strong, and weak shoots te about 6. At Montreuil about 

12 inches, in general, is the rule as to length of shoot. 
The unnatural and needless system of disbudding 
seems to have many advocates in the authors before us. 
Indeed, with one author it constitutes the chief part of 
his recommendations. To lay in a shoot (the length not 
stated), but evidently at its fullest extent, and to disbud 
it in three times—(there is great stress laid upon this 
number)—to leave enly the terminal bud, and one at the 
base—(for a replacing shoot)—and to allow one or more 
Peaches to grow on the naked shoot between them, is 
really the whole that is stated. Another writer considers 
disbudding a “most important consideration.” It will, 
however, be seen that later practice prefers the judicious 
summer stopping of the shoot, whereby the same result 
is obtainable by more simple and natural means. ! 
The result of such a style of long pruning almost 
always is, that far more wood is grown than is wanted. 
The tree exhausts itself, especially in our humid climate, 
in the production of long unripened shoots, and the 
pruner, at the winter season, sees before him three times 
as much wood as he requires for fruiting. If he be one 
No. 873.—Vor. XXXIIJ., OrD SERIES, 
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of the traditional school, opposed to every change, he pro- 
ceeds to cut ont, perhaps, two-thirds of the superfluous 
shoots, thereby rendering the tree liable to canker, and he 
has no choice left but to preserve the remainder, which, 
from the confusion and crowding of the past summer, are 
often unfit to bear. This may be an extreme case, but 
whenever a sunless summer occurs any similar system must 
fail. ‘The cautions,” says McEwen, “given as to laying-in 
reserve shoots have done much injury; the vast amount of 
unnecessary wood laid in prevents the proper expansion of 
the leaves, or the action of the sun on the walls. Reserved 
shoots are only ‘reserved’ to be cut out, and green shoots, 
soft at the core, are the result, and a prey to a thousand 
diseases. This is smothering the tree with superfluous 
wood.” And to the same purpose his Editor—‘ Over- 
cropping with wood is as injurious as over-cropping with 
fruit; Loth shorten the existence of trees.” Much more 
might be added, but it is needless. In short it may be 
taken as certain that the system of long pruning tends to 
produce too much wood; that such wood is not fruitful, not 
having had its due share of our capricious sunshine; that 
the amputations of shoots and brancbes, rendered necessary 
for a “fresh supply,” are dangerous in the extreme, and that 
the trees are extremely liable to become bare at the centre. 
If to this be added the injudicious forms of trees, and un- 
drained borders, every failure seems easy of explanation. 

It remains to suggest some remedy. All late experience 
tends in one direction—closer pruning. The results which 
have been obtained in the orchard-house, under very close 
pruning, serve to show that this system, when modified so 
as to suit the exigencies of the open air, contains within it 
the germ of a new style. Could this be made to suit, both 
for trees under glass and for those on the open wall, no 
doubt a great step would thereby be made towards uni- 
formity and simplicity. Ten years of experiments made on 
trees in the open air have shown that this is possible. 

«The Modern Peach Pruner” does not favour long pruning, 
but as, when properly practised, it may be rendered sufli- 
ciently successful, the ensuing chapter will contain what is 
considered the best method of so doing. The remaining 
chapters will be devoted to close pruning, and especially to 
describing an entirely new system of managing Peach trees 
on the open wall.—T. Brénavr, Richmond House, Guernsey. 


KITCHEN GARDENING. 
(Continued from page 432.) 

Havre thus far treated on light and dry soils, our next 
consideration will be those of a wet clayey nature, which 
are, generally speaking, the worst kinds of soil for a garden. 
The first thing to be done is to see that the ground is 
thoroughly drained, and then to trench it two spits deep all 
over; but instead of throwing the top soil in the bottom of 
the trench as is usually done, merely turn it back, and fork 
the bottom of the trench, replacing the top soil on the sur- 
face. As the trenching goes on have ull manner of rubbish 
that ean be procured wheeled into the trench. In fact, I 
always dispose of my rubbish-heap in that way, and the 
longer the manure is the better it will answer the purpose. 
It also frequently happens, that in consequence of a railway 
being made, or building going on adjacent to the garden, a 
good lot of cheap soil can be obtained and worked in to im- 
prove the natural soil. Road scrapings, lime rubbish, or 
anything that will lighten the soil should likewise be taken 
advantage of, not forgetting to manure well every time 
the ground is cropped. This system, if persevered in, will 
make the ground work well and produce earlier crops, which 
are great considerations as well to the amateur as to the 
market gardener. 

Having thus far disposed of soils and the different systems 
of working them, I shall, as well as I am able, describe my 
system of cultivation and cropping, so as to maintain a good 
supply of vegetables and salads all the year round, hoping 
that my readers will not forget that it is of a small garden 
[am writing, and for men who take an interest in such. 

Beginning with January, my supply of vegetables consists 
of Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Coleworts, or Hardy Greens 
and Kale of sorts, with a good breadth of Winter Spinach. 
For salading I generally depend upon such as Mustard and 


Cress, Endive, &c., under protection, the Celery being pro- 
tected where it grows. The first lot of Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale is in by this time. The above is about all I can mugter 
at that time of the year. As early as possible in the month 
I sow my first lot of Peas, Daniel O’Rourke, having pre- 
viously selected and prepared a piece of ground on the border 
lying under the wall; and as a protection against mice 
below and birds above, I cut up a quantity of furze very 
small, and put in the drills with the seed, laying some 
more along the top in rather longer pieces. I do not find 
that the furze has any injurious effect on the future growth 
of the crop, and it acts as a very good preventive from all 
the ills that early-sown Peas are subject to. 

While on the subject of Pea-sowing, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say a word or two about some new sorts that 
have rather put me out of my reckoning this year. My 
seedsman sent me a quart each of two sorts called Dickson’s 
Early and Carter’s First Crop. I sowed them exactly five 
weeks after Daniel O’Rourke, and under exactly the same 
circumstances. The two new sorts were fit to pick on the 
26th of May, whilst Daniel O’Rourke was not ready till the 
1st of June, and was not then in nearly such good condition 
when it was picked as the first-mentioned sorts, as the pods 
of these were as hard and full as any one could desire. 

Before the month is out I sow two rows of Sangster’s 
No. 1 in the open quarters, at 5 feet apart, thus leaving 
room for a trench in which to plant the thinnings of the 
Cauliflowers under hand-lights, which are succeeded in the 
trench by Celery. If the ground is at all in working condi- 
tion, I plant some Potatoes in the open ground before the end 
of the month, well covering them with litter, though I have 
some planted at the same time in a three-light pit, putting 
the sets in deap, and sowing Radishes on the top. I very 
seldom sow any Lettuce in January as I have a good sort to 
stand the severity of the weather, called the White Cos, and 
if J can possibly get a piece of ground clear of winter stuff, 
I sow it with Early Longpod Beans. This month I generally 
cover up iny second lot of Sea-kale and Rhubarb, for forcing 
under pots in the ground, as I can do better with it in that 
way than in any other, I also take the opportunity of wheel- 
ing any manure in the garden to any available place where 
there is room, among the growing crops of winter stuff, and 
on the borders. I prune the fruit trees and have the borders 
neatly dug, and as soon as a piece of ground is done with 
I trench it or ridge it at once, as it will not do to lose 
the pulverising effect of the frosty weather on the land. If 
any new plantations are in contemplation, it is a good plan 
to prepare for them before the busy season comes on, as 
January is about the slackest month of the year in the 
kitchen garden.—Burntwoop, P.D. 

(To bo continued. ) 


LIQUID MANURE. 
(Continued from page 427.) 


HousE-SEwAGE AND Urtnats.—The manure from these 
sources is more powerful than the drainings of dunghills, 
but is not suitable for pot plants, and such as require 
frequent applications of water. For fruit trees and garden 
crops generally it will be found more powerful, more stimu- 
lating, and more certain in its action than the drainings of 
a dunghill. 

The tank for the reception of house-sewage should he at 
a distance from the house, and no place is better than a 
covered shed, where earth can be dried for the deodorisa- 
tion of the more solid matter. There should be a place 
where this can be separated from the fluid, and at such @ 
height that the latter may run off after a short time. This 
receptacle need not be either deep or large, but suflicient to 
hold the sewage and allow of the solid matter settling. It 
should be cleaned out once a-week, and the deposit mixed 
with dry soil. Mor this purpose soil is far preferable to 
ashes, and charcoal or peat is better than either. ‘This solid 
manure is more stimulating than the dung of animals, but 
is not so lasting. It is not necessary to separate the solid 
from the liquid house-sewage, but if this is not done fer- 
mentation soon takes place, and the tank must be more fre- 
quently emptied, whilst it is hardly possible to use the 
contents without some disinfectant: besides, if the solid 
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matters are not separated from the fluid it is very difficult 
to judge of the strength. Cesspool sewage, when the 
solid matters are for the most part removed, should be 
diluted with fully six times its volume of water. On the 
other hand, when no part of the solid matter is removed, 
twelve times the bulk of water is not too much. In all 
cases the contents of the tank should be stirred to the very 
bottom. This liquid may be poured between the rows of 
growing crops, but not until the crop, whatever it be, is well 
rooted. 

Mrxep Sewace from household offices, stables, &c., is 
highly fertilising. It is usual for the water from the laundry 
and rain to enter the tanks. Sometimes the sewage is very 
strong, at others weak, and it is difficult to judge of its 
strength. Sometimes it may be used undiluted, being little 
better than so much soapy or greasy water; at others it 
requires to be much diluted, and this is the greatest draw- 
back to its use, as there is ever a danger of applying it too 
strong. 

I have now stated the three forms in which I have used 
liquid manure, and I have had three times as much ex- 
perience with the first as the other two. I have not, in 
fact, used house-sewage or manure water containing it to 
other than the common kinds of plants, and for fruit and 
vegetable growing, and to these it has been applied with 
advantage. In using liquid manure give a thorough soak- 
ing, and at distant intervals. In the case of stone fruit 
trees a good drenching after the fruit is set enables them to 
swell famously, and another in ten days or a fortnight is 
all that is needed before the fruit stones, unless the weather 
prove dry, when its application may be continued every ten 
days or a fortnight, always bearing in mind that the oftener 
it is given the weaker it must be. Three good waterings 
—viz., one when the fruit is fairly set and swelling, the 
second in the first dry weather afterwards, and the third 
just when the fruit takes its second swelling, will be found 
ample in the majority of seasons for trees in the open garden. 
These waterings are tor Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Plums, and Cherries. 

With regard to Pears, it does not matter how much liquid 
you give them in dry soils, but on naturally strong soils 
they are not much benefitted by more than a soaking the 
first dry weather after the fruit is set, and again when it 
is about half swelled. Apples, like Pears, should have mois- 
ture in dry soils, but need less on retentive loams. Straw- 
berries flourish with a thorough soaking just when going out 
of bloom, and twice a-week until the fruit is gathered. A 
moderately rich, deep, and firm soil, and plenty of nourish- 
ment when flowering and fruiting, seems to me all that is 
necessary to have plenty of Strawberries. Raspberries will 
swell and set their fruit finer than usual if deluged with 
sewage just when they are going oul of bloom, and once 
a-week during the period of fruiting. Manure Raspberries, 
and they will give pienty of fruit and very strong canes for 
another year; but never dig the soil deeply round them, 
Nor give much manure, except when they are fruiting. 
Gooseberries and Currants may have a dose when the buds 
first begin to swell, another when the fruit begins to swell 
after setting, a third when rather more than half-grown, and 
another when the fruit begins to colour. The leaves will 
be all the greener, and the fruit will not turn yellow and 
drop after setting, but will swell well. , 

In applying sewage to fruit trees, the ground at some dis- 
tance from the stem should be watered, as well as that near 
the stem, and the same remarks apply to vegetable crops. 
It should be poured along the rows of Peas on both sides, 
and is one of the best means for obtaining plenty of tender 
Peas during hot weather. It may be poured between the 
rows of all the Cabbage tribe—Canliflowers especially ; it 


prevents them running to seed, and assists in rendering | 
the head large, close, and firm. A thorough soaking once | 


a-week during dry weather, or twice if very dry, will prove 
beneficial. Celery can hardly have too much, twice a-week 
will prevent woodiness. Kidney Beans, which succeed better 
than most vegetables in dry weather, continue much longer 
in bearing if supplied with liquid manure, and Potatoes, 
which are generally small in dry seasons, attain a larger 
size; but in this case it need not be given until the haulm 
is fully grown, for they usually make enough of this. Of 
course, if dry weather set in prior to the haulm attaining 


its full size or flowering, then sewage may be given advan- 
tageously. One or two drenchings between the rows during 
dry weather will mostly be enough for Potatoes. Aspara- 
gus, which it is always desirable to have large and fine, may 
be watered twice a-week during dry weather, from April to 
August. In short, there is not a crop which is not benefited 
by the application of sewage in large but not strong doses. 
The necessity is greater for its use during dry weather; but 
in showery periods sewage enriches the soil, and the crop 
shows the good effects. I imagine, that after the appli- 
cation of sewage the ground remains longer moist than 
after an equal watering with water, and crops appear to do 
better when the sewage is given a few days before rain. It 
is hardly possible to apply it at a wrong time where bulk is 
wanted, but it should not be given when crops are not 
growing, or to those that are already tov luxuriant. During 
wet weather it may be poured in an undiluted state on ground 
before cropping, and it then answers the same purpose as 
manure. Any smell is soon gone. After applying manure 
water great benefit is derived from hoeing or stirring the 
surface so as to admit air into the soil. 

In addition to using manure to the crops already enume- 
rated, I have applied it to Roses, Dahlias, Asters, Calceo- 
larias, Hollyhocks, and many other plants from the time of 
their commencing to grow to that of their going out of 
bloom; once a-week in damp periods, and twice a-week 
during very dry weather. Some plants and trees do not 
appear to be benefited by liquid manure. This is more or 
less the case with the Pine and Fir tribe, though they grow 
better on manured than unmanured ground. Heaths will 
not bear it, and all bog plants seem to be improved neither 
in foliage nor flower, even by weak applications. These plants 
appear to require vegetable and notanimalmanures. Hollies 
care nothing for manure water, Laurels are improved by it, 
but Yews do not make one twig more though they grow the 
better of manure. Ferns, whilst they luxuriate in decaying 
vegetable matter, are not improved by solutions of solid 
manures, and perish under powerful doses.—G. ABBEY. 


THE DUC DE MALAKOFF STRAWBERRY. 


I puantTeD last August some runners (fine plants) of the 
Duc de Malakoff Strawberry; these are, at present, very 


healthy, but show no sign of producing flowers. Will you. 


inform me whether it is usual for this variety of Strawberry 
not to produce fruit the first season after it is planted, and 
if not, what means should be taken to induce fruit-bearing P 
—R. T. C. 


[The Duc de Malakoff is a fine juicy and vinous berry in 
the line of Ajax and Ambrosia, but better than either. I 
had them all three side-by-side some years ago, and did not 
find any of them crop satisfactorily on the whole. Some 
plants of the Due de Malakoff cropped well, but four plants 
out of six had nothing, after having had a previous summer 
to gain strength, being deprived of flowers and runners, so I 
discharged it. I cannot, therefore, say what it would have 
done in the future. I believe that this severe spring the 
flowers of many Strawberries were cut off, or, being set, 
were stopped by the frosts. No doubt many of mine will 
not come to maturity from the above reason. Mr: Turner 
in his letter of this morning (June 10th) says—* Straw- 
berries generally are but badly bloomed.” Here, on the 
whole, I shall have good crops, deducting even many fail- 
ing berries. I have excellent crops of the following :—Sir 
J. Paxton, ripe on Whit-Sunday, large, handsome, and good, 
a valuable early sort; Rivers’ Eliza, which I am now pick- 
ing; Wonderful; John Powell, very delicious ; Scarlet Pine, 
very delicious; Eclipse, very good; Royal Hautbois, the 
best Hautbois ; Hugénie, a larce and useful sort; and Frog- 
more Pine, a most noble sort. I have eaten ripe berries of 
all these, except the last, to-day (June 10th), and have sent 
a mixed basket of Sir J. Paxton and Eliza to-day to my 
kind friend Mr. Sturt of Critchill. Still, though with un- 
wearied watering, I shall have fine and superabundant crops, 
I can fancy that some berries that are ‘‘set”’ will come to 
‘nil.’ I have added 800 yards of netting to my previous 
stock to keep off birds, which, if this dry weather last, will 
soon make a raid on our gardens. I would advise your 
readers to keep runners off their Strawberry plants and 
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water copiously, otherwise their crop and season will be 
short. After the berries are set in dry lands, till they redden, 
too much water in hot weather cannot be poured on them. 
After every picking this must be repeated. My servant 
says that he thinks the crops here are better than last year, 
and that Eliza is again the best cropper. I have had it for 
many years, and it has never failed me. 

I cannot conclude without saying how grieved I am to 
read of the death of Sir Joseph Paxton—so valuable to the 
horticultural and floricultural world, and to whom this 
nation is so greatly indebted. His talent, his integrity of 
purpose, and his good common sense, will be missed and 
wanted! I am sure that I express a universal feeling.— 
W. FP. Rapenyrre, Tarrant Rushton. ] ; 


STRAWBERRY CROP. 


Tue failure of Strawberries in these parts (West Middle- 
sex), is beyond all precedent. Fine stools did not produce 
a single truss. Others had a few trusses, the early blossoms 
of which were killed by frost. Many of the secondary buds 
have suffered in a way I cannot account for. The calyx is 


killed and turns brown before the flower expands, while the | 


embryo fruit is quite fresh, but of course will never expand 
any farther, much less come to maturity. The chief mischief 
must have been caused last year, for my beds were never so 
well done, and were all dug and mulched last Michaelmas. 
My son tells me that tons have been sent in from the West 
of England; so I suppose they are better off there. 

Pears have suffered immensely from the maggots of that 
fly, which you may remember I figured—from five to twenty- 
five maggots in a Pear, and Beurré de Capiaumont, which 
would have borne six bushels, will not have six Pears! This 
pest bids fair to rival the Vine mildew in its destructive 
character, and we seem still more powerless in preventing 
its ravages.—F.. J. G. 


VISITS TO GARDENS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Tue Patack GarpEens, LONDONDERRY. 


As the readers of Tor JournAL or HorricuLTurE are 
probably by this time aware, the gardens that I have the 


opportunity of visiting are of a very varied character; but | 
I have invariably found that a good deal of the character | 


depends on the gardener under whose care they are placed. 
The days are past, I think, for the class of gardeners who 
knew their work and were above it, and those who did not 
know their work and made helieve that they did; and I 
believe employers generally have a better idea of the 
intelligence, skill, and constant forethought required in 
those who are employed in that capacity, and treat them 
aecordingly ; while gardeners do not now, as at one time 
was not uncommon, pursue their own way without in the 
ieast caring what his lordship, or one who is oftener a far 
more important personage, his chef de cuisine, thought about 
it, And this is only as it should be. It is very easy on gala 
days to admire the wonderful bunches of Grapes and the 
delicious Pine that grace the dessert; but surely something 
ought to be thought then, not only of the wealth that has 
provide | the means whereby opportunity for growing such 
was afforded, but also of the skill of those whose watchful- 
ness and intelligence have had so much to do with it; while, 
on the other hand, if a gardener finds that Sir Jasper or 
Lord Broadacres has his peculiar fancies, and wishes to 
have things done in a particular way, it is equally clear, I 
think, that those wishes should be attended to: no dignity 
is lost, and a great deal of comfort is gained by so doing. 
I have known places where a gardener, persisting in carrying 
out his own plans, has so thoroughly disgusted his employer, 
that he gradually lost all interest in his garden; while, 
when the garden changed hands, and one undertook it who 
properly considered what was due to his employer, an inter- 
est greater than he had ever had before was aroused. Old 
houses were taken down and new ones built, and the garden 
became a daily source of pleasure. How many employers 
have I known who hardly knew one flower from another, 
who have been so inoculated by the zeal and energy of their 


have even budded into exhibitors. ¢ 

I have been led into this train of thought by a visit lately 
paid to the Palace Gardens at the Bishop of Derry’s—by 
no means what would be called show gardens, and what, in 
fact, by many of our southern friends would be considered 
very indifferent. But without that they have a good deal 
of interest, for there has been a battling with all sorts of 
adversaries. When the present excellent prelate came to 
the see, the cathedral and the garden were much on a par. 
In the former, the hideous deformities of what some one 
has called the dark ages—the last century—had destroyed 
any architectural beauty, though it never could destroy the 
historic interest of those old walls, to which in former days 
the citizens of Derry crowded to hear George Walker exhort 
them to steadfastness in the cause of liberty and truth; 
while in the latter there was, in fact, nothing but a wilder- 
ness. It had been let out for the sake of the fruit trees; 
grass had grown over the whole of the five acres which it 
contains, and there was not even a pathinit. To xestore 
the cathedral was the good bishop’s first care, and it had 
been opened again just three years on the very day that I 
visited it. The garden was an after-consideration; but it 
was not until the present intelligent and earnest gardener 
took possession of it that real progress was made; and not 
only were there difficulties of this nature, but the soil is not 
naturally a good one. It rests on shale, I believe, and is 
consequently somewhat hungry, while in that northern 
climate I was assured by the gardener that the most sunny 
and summery weather was in the months of April and May, 
and yet nowhere have I seen a better promise both of flowers 
and fruit. The old wall trees have been replaced by new 
and excellent varietics of Pears, for to ripen Peaches out of 
doors so far north is out of the question, and the attempt 
has been consequently abandoned. Peas were wellin bloom, 
but they had been grown in turves in-doors and then planted 
out. Experiments were being made on some of the early 
kinds which have been so much vaunted this season, and 
about which I fear we shall find that there has been a good 
deal of hum. One sort I tried last year which was to be 
ever s0 much earlier than Daniel O’Rourke, whereas it was 
really eight or nine days later. I learned here what may 
be an old, old story to many, but which to me was new— 
that the best method to prevent the birds from eating seeds 
is to soak these before sowing in a solution of red lead, 
about a teaspoonful to an ounce of seed; the lead to be 
mixed with a small quantity of water in a basin, and then 
the seed thrown in and well shaken about in it. I was 
assured by Mr. Goodman that this answered completely, 
that he had tried various ways, but that no plan was so 
effectual as this. To those who live in the neighbourhood 
of towns especially, into whose gardens all the sparrows of 
the locality come to picnic, this may be worth knowing. I 
saw the beds so treated: evidently the vitality of the seed 
had not been destroyed, for nearly every seed must have 
grown, while beds not treated thus and netted had been 
ravaged by the rascals, who, although they may do some 
service, do also a good deal of injury. 

The amount of glass was small, but it was well managed. 
I have never seen Vines in pots better grown, and those 
planted in the house were also evidently thriving. Muscat 
of Alexandria was preferred to any of the same class; and 
Chavoush, Royal Vineyard, and other new sorts were being 
introduced. Strawberries (Black Prince and others), were 
and had been for some time fruiting; and abundance of 
rich and luscious fruit bore testimony to the excellent 
manner in which they had been treated. In the centre of 
the garden is a long walk extending from end to end, with 
fine Privet hedges at each side. This was to be planted as 
a ribbon-border, the background being formed by Holly- 
hocks; and Lobelia, Perilla nankinensis, scarlet Geraniums, 
and variegated Mint were used to complete the ribbon. 
I have no doubt that when in flower this will have a very 
fine effect. In the various squares vegetables of all kinds 
were doing well, although the presence of some old but 
good varieties of Apple trees hindered that completeness 
which all good gardeners, Mr. Goodman amongst them, 
desire. One or two I noticed were laid down in grass, and I 
found on inquiry that this was done in order to give the land 
a rest. It had been so abused for many years, that this 
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seemed the only practicable plan. It would be afterwards 
dug in, and, it was hoped, a new character be given to the 
land. Thus things were not done in a careless style, but 
intelligence and energy were brought to bear; and where 
this'is the case difficulties, even those of climate, are suc- 
cessfully combated. In noticing these gardens I have 
had in my mind many somewhat similarly situated, where 
employers and gardeners are discouraged by the difficulties 
that lie in their way, and are apt to envy their more favoured 
brethren in other locilities; but let them take heart of 
Zrace. 

I should not omit to say that a good deal of stimulus has 
been given to gardeniny in the neighbourhood of Derry by 
the establishment of a horticultural society, very similar in 
its rules and working to that which we have had in our 
neighbourhood, and which has been a very great encou- 
ragement to all kinds of gardening amongst us. I am sure 
that it is a sveat boon to any place, where such things are 
attempted and done ; and however discouraging the attempt 
may at first sieht appear, the difficulties will be eventually 
Overcome.—D., Deal. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Frorat Commirrse, June 10rH.—A Sub-committee was 
held in connection with the show of the same day. Seed- 
lings and florists’ flowers were few in number, and of no 
particular merit. The new plants were very numerous and 
interesting, and upwards of sixty certificates were awarded, 
nearly all the plants having previously received awards from 
the Committee. It seems a strange custom for the new 
plants to receive certificates again at the great shows; it 
appears more reasonable that plants of the current year 
which have been awarded certificates should on these oc- 
casions have the certificates attached to them, and should 
then be exhibited in collections, and the greatest number of 
first-class certificates in the collections should entitle the 
exhibitor to the gold Banksian medal, and the second most 
valuable collection should have the second gold Banksian 
medal. 

On this occasion Messrs. Veitch and Mr. Bull carried off 
the greatest number of certificates. Mr. E. P. Francis ex- 
hibited a seedling Zonale Pelargonium, Hertford Gem. Mr. 
Bull sent again Verbena Popular, a variegated form ; Chrys- 
anthemum Sensation, a beautiful variegated Pompone, use- 
ful for edging, and which received a first-class certificate ; 
six seedling Petunias, of which onenamed Blooming, a dark- 
veined variety, was the best; Mimulus duplex seedlings ; 
Fuchsias Evangeline and Hector; a beautiful collection of 
Zonale Pelargoniums in small pots; also a large collection 
of spotted Pelargoniums. From Messrs. Veitch came Good- 
yera Veitchii, a hybrid with beautiful foliage, to which was 
awarded a first-class certificate on the 16th of May, and 
the same at this meeting; and from Mr. Wilson Zonale 
Pelargonium Fulham Rival, also variegated Zonale Pelar- 
gonium Lady Howard. Messrs. Henderson, Wellington 
Road, sent two of the new double scarlet Pelargoniums, 
with weak and ragged trusses; unless these double varieties 
improve very much they will not be favourites with the 
public; also Pelargonium peltatum elegans, which is quite 
am acquisition among the old-fashioned Ivy-leafed Pelar- 
goniums—bright green foliage, flowering freely, with pale 
lilac or rosy compact trusses, decidedly a very distinct and 
very good thing. It received a first-class certificate. It 
is somewhat remarkable that this useful section of Pelar- 
goniums is not taken up for improvement, though so 
very well adapted for basket and all decorative work. 
Messrs. HE. G. Henderson also exhibited Petunia variegata, 
Joseph Haudrechy, plants too small to afford any opinion of 
their merit; and Centaurea ragusina compacta, very like 
C. argentea, but more compact and feathery in foliage. It 
received a first-class certificate. Mr. J. Fraser exhibited 
six seedling Pelargoniums, but none of them sufficiently 
distinct or improvements on others in cultivation. Mr. 
Thompson, Ipswich, sent a Primula Parryi, with deep 
purplish rose flowers, in foliage very unlike its relatives— 
first-class certificate; Pentstemon grandiflorum, from North 


America. This is a noble plant of robust habit, bearing 
large, pale lilac flowers which are too much closed, but it ; 


will, doubtless, be the source of quite a new feature among 
Pentstemons, which have been so much improved of late. A 
first-class certificate was awarded it. 


Mr. Bareman’s Lecrurr oN DenprosiA, Junn 13: Mr. 
Henry Cole in the chair.—Mr. Bateman, in commencing his 
lecture, briefly adverted to Coryanthes Sumneriana, Cypri- 
pedium caudatum, and Aérides crispum, which were, along 
with some other Orchids, in the room. The subject of his 
lecture, however, said Mr. Bateman, was the great Indian 
genus Dendrobium. Rumphius had made a division of 
Orchids which was not so cumbrous as that adopted by 
modern botanists, and was probably better adapted for those 
who had little or no knowledge of the subject. Rumphins 
divided Orchids into two classes—the noble one, or those 
which grow on trees, and the rustic one, or those which 
erow on the ground. Thus, with Orchids, there was high 
life and low life, but no middle class—they were all either 
patricians or plebeians. ‘To the former belonged the Den- 
drobia, and to the Jatter the Orchids which we had plucked 
in early years by the hedge-sides. Whether it were true or 
not that the cradle of the progenitors of our race was in 
Armenia, between the head-waters of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, he would not pretend to say, but certain he was, 
that Milton was right in placing no Orchids on the trees in 
the Garden of Eden. It was not until the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century that man took any intellizent notice of tree 
Orchids ; and the discoverers of America were so bent on 
the pursuit of mammon that they passed the Orchids on the 
trees without noticing them. Old Hernandez, a Spanish 
botanist, was the first to give anything like a figure of a 
tree Orchid. That was early in the seventeenth century. 
In the frontispiece to his work, from which he had borrowed 
the large sketch hung up in the room, were three Orchids, 
one of which, there could be no doubt, was Stanhopea 
tigrina, and another was L:elia erandiflora, although Her- 
nandez had dragged them down from the treea to the 
ground. ‘hey were described under barbarous names—the 
Lelia, for instance, as Cortico-atzonte-coxotchil, which should 
make us thankful for such names as we now have. Turning 
now from the new world to the old, more than a century 
afterwards Rumphius propounded a theory whieh, if not 
his own, he endorsed. Noticing the resemblances which 
certain Orchids bore to birds, beasts, and insects, his theory 
was that these plants had their crigin in the droppings of 
the animals which the plants resembled. Absurd as this 
theory was, it was not, perhaps, more so than some of our 
own day. Reverting to Rumphius’s division of ground and 
tree Orchids, Rumphius had named the latter all Angrecum, 
a name which, it was believed, was derived from the Malayan 
word for tree; and, though the name still held its ground as 
applied to that popular and increasing genus, the Angra- 
cums, these were entirely confined to Africa, and a name was 
still wanted for the tree Orchids of the east and of the west. 
Linneus called the latter Epidendrum, from epi, upon, and 
dendron, a tree, because they all grew on trees; and he 
thoucht that, when the world was fully explored, there might 
be a hundred species of tree Orchids, little dreaming that 
there would be not merely a hundred species, but at least 
as many genera, some with between 200 and 300 species. 
Swartz, another Swedish botanist, called one of these Den- 
drobium, from dendron, a tree, and bios, life, they living on 
trees like the Epidendra of the western hemisphere. Sir 
Rowland Hill had put us all in districts, and, if he (Mr. 
Bateman) might be allowed to imitate Sir Rowland, he 
would do the same with Orchids. Referring to a map of 
the world hung up in the room, Angrecum, being peculiar to 
Africa, might be taken as representing 8., or the southern 
district; Dendrobia, E.C.; Epidendrum, W.C.; and the 
ground Orchids of more temperate regions would supply 
the other letters. He had long been doubtful whether Epi- 
dendrum or Dendrobium would head the poll. Twenty-five 
years ago, when he began to cultivate Orchids, the former 
had the lead, but now he thought Dendrobia were the more 
numerous. Hach genus numbered between two and three 
hundred; but numbers were not the best test, but beauty. 
Out of forty or fifty Hpidendra which he had grown, he 
found only three worthy of being kept, and two of these 
were in the room—namely, E. vitellinum and E. macro- 
chilum roseum. On the other hand, out of the same num- 
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ber of Dendrobia, after “scratching” all that were not 
worth growing, more than three-fourths remained. He 
would now endeavour to give some notion of their growth. 
The most simple form of Dendrobium was one bulb, one 
leaf, and one spike of flowers, proceeding sideways from the 
top of the bulb, as in D. aggregatum. ‘The next form was 
a longer bulb, and two leaves, as in the Australian D. spe- 
ciosum ; then we come to four or five leaves, as in D. densi- 
florum, but the racemes were still produced in the same 
way. Further progressing, the bulbs almost disappear, and 
stems make their appearance, clothed with leaves all the 
way up, as in D. Wardianum. Epidendra are readily dis- 
tinguishable from Dendrobia by the spike coming out at 
the top of the bulb, and forming a continuation of the latter, 
whilst in Dendrobia the spike is produced at the side. Those 
first imported were far from the most attractive, and the 
most beautiful were those which reached us last. Some of 
these were exceedingly local. Thus, in Ceylon, where much 
novelty is not likely to occur, not long ago was found the beau- 
tifnl D. MacCarthie, figured in the “‘ Botanical Magazine” 
from dried specimens sent home by Mr. Thwaites; and Mr. 
Bateman urged clergymen and young officers abroad to look 
for such plants, and send them home. He next directed 
attention to D. Falconeri and D. Falconeri obtusum, both of 
which he had long suspected to be perfectly distinct, and he 
found that to be the case. The latter was figured in Mr. 
Warner’s work as D. Wardianum, which is to be its name 
henceforth. He had endeavoured to have them both in 
flower at the time of his lecture; but in the one case half 
the flowers had dropped, whilst in the other they were not 
yet in their beauty. Among the merits of D. Wardianum 
was the great endurance of its flowers. Another beautiful 
species, D. taurinum, from the Phillipines, was also referred 
to. No Camellias, Mr. Bateman said, and scarcely any Roses, 
would carry through a long London night, but these Orchids 
would run half a dozen nights; and he urged the ladies to 
try how long the bloom would last, as any experience in 
that way would be,a guide to nurserymen, and that class 
now springing up who grow these flowers for the London 
market. Other Dendrobes belonged to a class which he had 
called bridal Orchids, because they presented the colours 
which, by a sort of tradition, were associated with bridals, 
though he did not suppose Orange flowers would be super- 
seded. One of the most beautiful was D. formosum, yellow 
and white, which would last a month. A few gems had 
yet to be looked for. In the large island, he might almost 
say Continent, of New Guinea a vast number of Orchids 
were known to exist, but scarcely any of them had as yet 
been introduced. Turning now to Borneo, he held up a 
dried specimen of a Dendrobium, called by the natives 
Kina-balon, with beautiful flowers; also a leaf, measuring 
some 15 inches long by 12 wide, sent home by Mr. Thomas 
Lobb, but unaccompanied by any flower. If, remarked Mv. 
Bateman, we did not know it came from Borneo, we might 
suppose it came from Brobdignag, and he gave it the name 
of Dendrobium gigas. As regards culture, Dendrobia could 
not be classed among cool Orchids, or those which would 
succeed treated in that way all the year. During three or 
four months, while making their growth, they required 
a good, strong, moist heat; but this was only in summer, 
and for the rest of the year they might be kept in a cooler 
temperature. Thus, the plant of Dendrobium Falconeri, 
which he had brought to illustrate hie lecture, had spent 
the last month in a cool vinery. For those who conld eul- 
tivate but a single genus, none would repay them better than 
Dendrobium. Some might prefer Cypripedium, some Onci- 
dium, and others a selection of different genera; but what- 
ever form the Orchid mania might take, it would afford 
change and relaxation to the overwrought brain. Oychids 
were capable of producing this result; even Funyi had 
many lovers. He would relate an anecdoteof Dr. Klotzsch, 
who in Germany reigned supreme over Fungi, or Foongi, as 
he (Dr. K.) called them. They were his speciality, though 
he was a good general botanist as well. Travelling in Scot- 
land, many years ago, with Dr. Davidson, and having called 
at the post-office for their letters, Dr. Klotasch received one 
from home that plunged him in the greatest grief. So pro- 
found was it that it was some time before Dr. Davidson 
ventured to ask him the cause. When at length he did so, 
Dr. Klotzsch informed him that the letter had brought him 


the news that he had lost £300. Dy. Davidson was some- 
what disappointed at the way in which the German pro- 
fessor took the news, and at length he felt it his duty to 
gently remonstrate. He did so, when Dr. Klotzsch faltered 
out— It is not the £300 that I care about, but I had set 
it apart to investigate the Fungi of Hindostan; no one 
besides myself will go to see the Fungi of Hindostan, and 
that I shall never be able to do.’ But there is ‘‘no cloud”’ 
withont ‘a silver lining,’ added Mr. Bateman, and at length 


Dr. Klotzsch exclaimed—*I thank God for that He hath put 


the love of Foongi in my heart, and when I see a foongus I 
am happy.” What Fungi did for poor Dr. Klotzsch, other 
plants might do for us; and Mr. Bateman instanced Solomon 
as one who, amid all the distractions of a court and kingdom, 
knew every plant, trom the Cedaron Lebanon to the Hyssop 
on the wall; and concluded his lecture with an eloquent 
peroration, which met with much applause. 

My. G. F. Wilson moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Bate- 
man, also to Dr. Lindley and Mr. Veitch for the specimens 
and plants lent by them; and Mr. Bateman, in returning 
thanks, called attention to some Orchids just imported by 
Mr. Veitch from the north coast of Australia, one of which 
is known to bear most beautiful rose-coloured flowers, and 
the other was D. Hillii, of which a representation is given 
in the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” producing a spike of white 
fragrant flowers resembling an officer’s plume. 


Azatra SHow, June 17.—Of this it was stated in a notice 
posted up at the entrances, that “the unusual forwardness 
of the season has made it impossible to have a full show of 
Azaleas,”’ and there were only such as occurred in a very 
pretty collection of stove and greenhouse plants and 
Orchids, from Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, who also con- 
tributed half a dozen boxes of beautiful eut Roses, A simi- 
lar exhibition came from Mr. G. Clarke, Brixton Road; and 
Mr. Bull furnished a numerous collection of new plants, 
Ferns, Dracenas, &c., and a fine pan of Trichomanes specio- 
sum. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S SHOW. 
JUNE 14. 


Tur second great Show again afforded a magnificent dis- 
play, and though the number of plants exhibited was pro- 
bably scarcely so large as on the previous occasion, there 
were numerous and gorgeous stands of Roses and the addi- 
tional attraction of fruit. The weather was highly favour- 
able to an out-door exhibition, being very warm, and, not- 
withstanding the counter-attraction of Ascot, the lawn was 
crowded with several thousands of visitors, the fair sex 
largely predominating, 

Sroven AnD GreenHouse PLanrs.—Numerous collections 
were shown, some of which were very good, but the plants 
of which they were composed presented little difference 
from those noticed last month. Allamandas, consisting of 
A. cathartica, Schotti, and grandiflora, were in good bloom, 
especially the last-named from My. Peed and Mr. Page, and 
the first two from Mr. Whitbread, who also had a fine Vinca 
rosea, and Gompholobium splendens well set with its yellow 
blooms. Ixora salicifolia with fine heads of bloom was 
noticeable in Mr. Peed’s collection, as also a fine Erica 
obbata. Clerodendron Thomsone was again in fine bloom 
as shown by Mr. Kemp and Mr, A. Ingram, and Rhynco- 
spermum jasminoides was well represented in several col- 
lections; so too was Dracophyllum gracile. Mr. Fraser 
again exhibited his grand plant of Phwnocoma prolifera, in 
company with others shown at Kensington in the previous 
week; and from Mr. Donald came Sollya linearis with a 
profusion of its deep blue flowers. Of Pimelea decussata, a 
nice little bush was shown by Mr. Rhodes, also a very good 
Dracophyllum and Pleroma elegans; and in Mr, Chilman’s 
collection we noticed Aphelexis macrantha rosea in fine 
bloom; and the purple variety in a very good collection 
from Mr. C. Smith, also Azalea coronata in fine bloom. 
Hemanthus puniceus, a very old but showy Cape bulb, was 
shown by Mr. Baxendine with four of its brilliant orange 
scarlet heads. 

Prizes—For sixteen: first, Mr. Whitbread, gardener to H. 
Collyer, Esq. ; second, Mr. Peed, gardener to Mrs. Tredwell ; 
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third, Mr. Kaile, gardener to Earl Lovelace. For ten 
(Nurserymen): first, Mr. Fraser; second, Mr. Rhodes ; 
third, Mr. Baxendine. For ten (Amateurs) : first, Mr. Chil- 
man, gardener to Mrs. Smith, Epsom; second, Mr. A. 
Ingram, gardener to J. J. Blandy, Esq., Reading; third, 
Mr. Page, gardener to W. Leaf, Esq.; fourth, Mr. Wheeler, 
gardener to Sir F. Goldsmidt, Bart. For six: first, Mr. C. 
Smith, gardener to A. Anderson, Esq. ; second, Mr. Donald, 
gardener to J. G. Barclay, Esq., Leyton; third, Mr. Wheeler, 
gardener to J. Phillpot, Esq.; fourth, Mr. Kemp, Albury 
Park. 

FPINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS AND Frrns.—A remarkably fine 
collection of the former came from Messrs. A. Henderson 
and Co., in which Alocasia macrorhiza variegata was very 
fine, the large leaves being in some cases half white. 
A. metallica was also fine, as well as two large Caladiums, 
Belleymei and Chantini, the white-marked leaves of the 
former contrasting well with the red of the latter. The 
others were a large Pandanus, variegated Crotons, and 
Maranta Porteana, with the leaves barred with white, and 
red on the under side. A good collection was also shown by 
Mr. Young, consisting of Palms, variegated Yucecas, and 
Maranta fasciata. Of exotie Ferns fine collections were 
shown by Mr. Hill, gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., and 
Messrs. A. Henderson & Co., comprising large plants of 
Cibotium Schiedei, barometz, and princeps; Alsophilas; 
the pretty Gleichenia dicarpa; Drynaria morbillosa, con- 
spicuously veined with red; Pteris crenata, with long nar- 
row leaves; and in other collections were the white varie- 
gated Pteris argyrea, Adiantums, Platyceriums, &e. In- 
teresting collections of British Ferns came from Messrs. 
Ivery, and Mr. Holland, Isleworth. 

Prizes—For fine-foliaged Plants: first, Messrs. A. Hen- 
derson & Co.; second, Mr. Young. For twelve exotic Ferns: 
first, Mr. Hill; second, Mr. Young; third, Mr. Sutton, gar- 
dener to Lieut.-Colonel Jeakes. For twelve British: first, 
Messrs. Ivery ; second, Mr. Holland. 

Oxcuips made a beautiful display, notwithstanding the 
introduction of some inferior specimens to make up the 


requisite number in the larger collections; and, as ar | 


eminent orchidist remarked, it would be much better to 
restrict the numbers of plants required from private growers, 
very few of whom can bring so many as twenty in first- 
rate condition. Mr. Bullen, as usual, exhibited a fine group 
of twenty, in which were the Moulmein Dendrobium Parishii, 
in fine bloom; D. chrysotoxum, just expanded, and not so 
fine as it soon will be; Ccelogyne asperata, with cream, 
orange, and cinnamon-coloured flowers; Brassia Hench- 
manni, pale green, black, and yellow; a large Aérides odo- 
ratum, an excellent Cypripedium barbatum superbum, Onci- 
dium ampliatum majus, Trichopilia crispa, under the name 
of T. gloxiniefora, and Uropedium Lindenii, one of the 
American tailed Orchids, and a very good specimen. Mr. 
Baker sent the curious Dendrochilum filiforme, with pendu- 
lous strings of yellowish green flowers; good Aérides, Sacco- 
labiums, Vandas, Lelias, Cattleyas, and Cypripedium super- 
biens, wronyly named grandiflorum, with nine large blooms, 
and C. Hockeriz. Phalenopses, Anguloa Clowesii, Cypri- 
pediums, among which was a fine example of the new and 
beautiful Stonei, and Orchis foliosa, but not so fine as we 
saw it a year or two ago, were furnished by Mr. Page. 
Odontoglossum hastatum, under the name of Oncidium albo- 
violaceum, QO. sessile, in excellent bloom, together with 
various Cypripediums, a Vanda, &c., came from Mr. Peed. 
Mr. Veitch sent Anguloa Clowesii, with no less than fifteen 
or sixteen of its tine yellow Tulip-like blooms; Vanda suavis, 
with three fine spikes; Aérides Lobbii, and Cypripedium 
barbatum superbum. In a collection of twelve, from Mr. 
Wilson, gardener to W. Marshall, Esq., were Cattleya Ack- 
landiz, with five fine blooms; C. superba, most brilliant in 
colour, magenta and deep crimson; Cypripedium Hookeriz ; 
and Dendrobium infundibulum, with seven of its beautiful 
white and orange flowers. In other collections we noticed 
various Phalznopses, Vandas, Cypripediums, Saccolabiums, 
Cattleya citrina and Mossie, Odontoglossum Phalenopsis 
and nevium majus, and Dendrobium moschatum, a free- 
blooming species, easy of cultivation, and bearing consider- 
able resemblance to D. Dalhousianum. 

Prizes—For twenty: first, Mr. Bullen, gardener to A. 


A. Basset, Esq.; third, Mr. Page; fourth, Mr. Peed. For 
twelve: first, Mr. Penny, gardener to H. Gibbs, Esq., 
Regent's Park; second, Mr. Wilson ; third, Mr. A. Ingram. 
For six (Amateurs): first, Mr. Wiggins, gardener to W- 
Beck, Esq.; second, Mr. Chilman; third, Mr. Robson, gar- 
dener to G. Cooper, Esq.; fourth, Mr. Wheeler, gardener to 
J. Phillpot, Esq. For six (Nurserymen): first, Mr. Veitch; 
second, Mr. Williams; third, Messrs. Lee; fourth, Messrs. 
Jackson. 

Rosrs.—In consequence of the hot season those in pots 
were not so fine as at the earlier exhibitions. We noticed, 
however, a fine collection, in small pots, from Messrs. Paul 
and Son; and among the large plants of Mr. Turner and 
Messrs. Lane good examples of Souvenir d'un Ami, Victor 
Verdier, Madame Damaizin, and Paul Perras. Mr. Turner 
had beautiful stands of cut blooms, among which Cloth of 
Gold, Madame C. Crapelet, Alpaide de Rotalier, Gloire de 
Santenay, Devoniensis, and Madame Bravy were very fine. 
In the Amateurs’ class it is rare to meet with such blooms 
as those which came from Mr. May. Boule dOr was re- 
markably fine, and so, too, was Triomphe de Rennes. Com- 
tesse de Chabrillant was very large for that kind; and there 
were fine examples of John Hopper, Madame Bravy, Charles 
Lefebvre, and Souvenir d’un Ami. 

Prizes—For ten, in 13-inch pets: first, Mr. Turner; second, 
Messrs. Lane. For six: third, Mr. Terry; fourth, Mr. Young. 
Cut blooms, twenty-five varieties (Nurserymen): first, Mr. 
Turner; second, Messrs. Paul & Son; third, Mr. W. Paul 
and Mr. Mitchell. Twenty-five (Amateurs) : first, Mr. May, 
gardener to C. M. Worthington, Hsq., Caversham Priory, 
Reading; second, Mr. Ingle, gardener to G. Round, Esq. ; 
third, Mr. Exall, gardener to J. Hollingworth, Esa., Maid- 
stone. Extra, Miss Crawshay; Mr. Wright, gardener to 
Mrs. Ramsden, Twickenham; Mr. Evans, gardener to Cc. 
Newdegate, Esq. Single blooms: first, Mr. Turner; second, 
Messrs. Paul & Son and My. Exall. 

AzaLEas, generally, were far past their best. Among 
those from Mr. Veitch, Violacea superba, Iveryana, Extrani, 
and Juliana were in very good bloom. 

Prizes—First, Mr. Veitch; second, Mr. Fraser. Amateurs : 
first, Mr. Wheeler, gardener to J. Phillpot, Esq.; second, 
Mr. Peed; third, Mr. Kaile. 

Heartus.—Many excellent plants were shown in the col- 
leétions of Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Peed, and others. Ventricosa 
magnifica was very showy; so, too, was the crimson West- 
phalingia, and the scarlet and green Massoni. Among 
whites were Eassoniana, Vernonii, Jasminiflora alba, and 
Shannoni; and of the tricolor class, tricolor Wilsoni, t. rosea, 
and t. flammea. 

Prizes—For ten: first, Mr. Rhodes; second, Messrs. Jack- 
son; third, Mr. Baxendine. For eight: first, Mr. Peed; 
second, Mr. A. Ingram; third, Mr. Page; fourth, Mr. Kaile. 
For six: first, Mr. Chilman; second, Mr. C. Smith; third, 
Mr. J. Wheeler; fourth, Mr. G. Wheeler. 

PELARGONIUMS.— Conspicuous among these was a fine 
collection from Mr. Bailey, gardener to T. T. Drake, Esq., 
Shardeloes. Among them Sanspareil was a splendid mass of 
bloom; and Spotted Gem, Lord Clyde, Guillaume Severyns, 
Glowworm, and Lady Canning were also very good. Mr. 
Turner also had a fine collection, in which were Fairest of 
the Fair, Desdemona, Lord Clyde, Ariel, Glowworm. and 
Viola. Couleur de Rose, in Mr. Fraser's twelve, was con- 
spicuous for its brilliant colour. In Fancies Mr. Bailey had 
a large silver-gilt medal awarded him for excellence of cul- 
tivation. His plants, it is hardly necessary to observe, were 
very fine. They consisted of Arabella Goddard, Roi des 
Fantaisies, Clemanthe, Madame Rougiére, Delicatum, and 
Princess Royal. Mr. Turner also exhibited a fine collection 
containing several of the above sorts. 

Prizes—For twelve (Nurserymen): first, Mr. Turner ; 
second, Mr. Fraser; third, Messrs. Dobson & Son. For 
ten: first, Mr. Bailey; second, Mr. Wiggins. For six 
Fancies (Nurserymen): first, Mr. Turner ; second, Mr. 
Fraser. For six (Amateurs): extra first, Mr. Bailey ; 
second, Mr. Donald. 4 

New Puants AnD MiscELLANEoUS.—There was again a 
long array of new plants, but most of them have been 
already noticed in our columns. Mr. Veitch had the beau- 
tiful Bertolonia guttata, Mr. Dominy’s new hybrids between 


Tumer, Esq., Leicester; second, Mr. Baker, gardener to | Anectochilus and Goodyera, Urceolina aurea, with large, pen- 
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dulous, yellow flowers, a fine-foliaged Philodendron, Ma- 
rantas, and Gymnogramma flexuosa; Mr. Williams, the 
beautiful Pheenicophorium sechellarum, Phalenopsis Liidde- 
manniana, Smilax macrophylla maculosa, with silver-varie- 
gated leaves, a pretty Gleichenia, Anectochilus Turneri, with 
beautiful rose veinings on a dark ground, and Colocasia 
longiloba, with pale green leaves. Messrs. Ivery exhibited 
some new hardy Ferns, among which were Polystichum 
angulare decurrens, and P. a. rotundatum; and Mr. Bull, 
new Aucubas and Rhodeas, Smilax macrophylla maculosa, 
Pandanus Jatissimus, with rather broad pale green leaves, 
and many others seen at Kensington on the previous Satur- 
day. Richardia hastata, Centaurea ragusina compacta, and 
the variegated Cheiranthus Marshalli, came from Messrs. 
E. G. Henderson. Seedling Pelargoniums were rather 
numerous, the best were Charmer and Sparkler, from Mr. 
Bull; Nero, clouded scarlet, with a white eye and dark top, 
edged with crimson, Atalanta, magenta crimson lower petals, 
with a small blotch in the top, and Alabama and Gladiateur, 
all four from Mr. Nye. Of Zonale Pelargoniums Mr. Windsor 
had Exhibitor, a broad-petaled salmon scarlet, Pink of Per- 
fection, Gladiatenr, pale salmon, Great Eastern, and Sir 
Robert Peel, bright scarlet; and Mx. Holland, Rosalie, a 
promising kind with large trusses. Beaton’s Nosegays were 
again shown very successfully by Mr. W. Paul, with the 
addition of Pillar of Beauty, with large trusses of orange 
scarlet blooms; Wiltshire Lass by Messrs. Downie & Co.; 
Petunia Dluminator, a very pretty striped variety, by Mr. 
Clarke, Streatham; and Double Tom Thumb Nasturtium, 
by Messrs. Carter. Miscellaneous objects consisted of Pinks 
from Messrs. Turner, Hooper. Kingston, and Waymouth ; 
Pansies from Messrs. Downie, Hooper, and others; cut 
flowers of herbaceous plants from Messrs. Paul & Son; 
hanging-baskets from Messrs. A. Henderson and Mr. Young ; 
Fuchsias from Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Wheeler, gardener to 
Sir F. Goldsmidt; and last, but not least, a beautiful col- 
lection of Lilium auratum from Mr. Turner. Some of the 
flowers had much more red in the bands than we have ever 
before seen, others were remarkable for their breadth of 
petal, and all for the size and beauty of the flowers. 


FRUIT. 


The show of frnit was tolerably extensive, especially con- 
sidering the period of the season, and generally good. 

Pixes.—Of these but few were shown. There were two 
Providences of about 8lbs. Queens though good did not 
appear to be heavy, the weights, however, were not stated. 

Prizes—For Providence: first, Mr. Ruffett, gardener to 
Lord Palmerston; second, Mr. Bailey ; third, Mr. Masters. 
For Queens: first, Mr. Barnes; second, Mr. Godfrey; third, 
Mr. Standish and Mr. Stevens, Malvern Hall. For any sort: 
first, Mr. Bailey; second, Mr. Standish. 

Grapes.—Seldom have finer bunches of Black Hamburgh 
been seen than those from Mr. Fowler of Castle Kennedy. 
They were very even in size and berry, their weights being 
3 lbs., 3 lbs. 1 oz., and 3 lbs. 2 ozs., giving for the three 
bunches 9 lbs. 3 ozs. Mr. Henderson took an equal first 
prize for excellent well-coloured bunches; and Mr. Meredith 
with one very large bunch and two of less size, though still 
splendid bunches, was second. Many fine bunches were lile- 
wise shown by other exhibitors. In Black Prince Mr. Hill, 
Keele Hall, and Mr. Meads, Minley Manor, this year, as last, 
out-distanced all competitors, and were placed equal first. 
Mr. Meads’ bunches weighed 8lbs. l4ozs. Other Black 
Grapes consisted of Trentham Black, shown in fine condi- 
tion by Mr. Meads; and good Black Frontignans from Mr. 
Allport. Museats were all unripe, and no class being pro- 
vided for them the Judges had a most difficult task in decid- 
ing on their merits as compared with other White Grapes, 
none of which will bear comparison with a ripe Muscat. 
They are either worthy of a class to themselves at this 
season, or they are not, and in the latter case it would be 
better to exclude them altogether, and award a higher prize 
at the July show. Many fine bunches were, nevertheless, 
shown with but the one defect of unripeness. Of other 
kinds there were good bunches of Buckland Sweetwater, 
and Golden Hemburgh, from Mr. Pottle and Mr. Fowler. 

Prizes—For Black Hamburghs: first, Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. M. Henderson; second, Mr. Meredith; third, Mr. 
Osborne and Mr. Clements; extra, Mr. Allen, Hopwood 


Hall, and Mr. Wallis, Astle Park. For Black Prince: first, 
Mr. Meads and Mr. Hill; second, Mr. M. Henderson. For 
any kind: first, Mr. Meads; second, Mr. Pottle and Mr. 
Harwood; third, Messrs. Lane. 

PrEacHES AND NEcTARINES were tolerably numerous, and 
some were very good. The principal Peaches were Violette 
Hitive, Royal George, and Noblesse. Mr. Joyce took the 
first prize with large fruit of a kind to which no name was 
attached, supposed to be Vanguard, but doubtful. Mr. 
Allen was second, Mr. Sage third. For Nectarines Mr. 
Lynn, Hedsor, was first with Violette Hative, very fine; 
Mr. Holder second with Elruge; Mr. Turner, and Mr. Hill, 
Keele Hall, third. Remarkably fine boxes of Peaches and 
Nectarines came from Mr. W. Allen, the fruit being very 
even in size, and finely ripened. 

Of other fruits Melons were numerously shown. The 
best Searlet-fleshed were Malvern Hall, from Mr. Paton, 
gardener to H. Lucy, Esq., Charlecote Park, and Gem, from 
Mr. Kaile. In green-fleshed Mi. Enstone was first with a 
hybrid; Mr. Pottle second with Pottle’s Green-fleshed, a 
large yellow kind, mostly oval in shape. Cherries chiefly 
consisted of May Duke, Black Tartarian, and Elton. Belle 
d Orleans and Knight’s Early Black were also shown. Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Ruffett were first and second in the Black 
class, and Mr. Enstone and Mr. Dawson held similar positions 
in White Cherries. Strawberries were inferior to what we 
have seen in former years. Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Harry, 
and President were among the best. Mr. Turner was first, 
Mr. Widdowson second, Myr. Pottle third. In Figs the best 
were the Castle Kennedy, from Mr. Fowler, and White 
Marseilles, which, though not equal to others in appearance, 
was excellent in flavour. Mr. Standish again exhibited his 
fine pot Cherries. 


TODMORDEN BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Monpay, June 5. 


WE noticed on the table several very interesting and rare 
British plants, both in the phenogamous and cryptogamous 
sections. Among the former we may name Eriophorum alpi- 
num, and some fifteen or twenty specimens of Saxifraga. 
These last had an especialinterest, as serving to show that 
the spotted-flower species, with a few exceptions, are con- 
fined to the entire-leaved section, those having more divided 
leaves being almost invariably wanting in that characteristic. 

A series of some of the rarer British Willows was also 
noticeable, including Salix reticulata, S. herbacea, S. repens, 
and S. pentandra. With reference to this last species the 
Hon. Secretary remarked that it was a matter of some im- 
portance to know that the male plant was very distinct 
from the female as regards habit, &c., the latter being merely 
a strageling sub-tree, while the former grew to a much larger 
size. 

Among cryptogams, fronds were exhibited of a magni- 
ficently ramulose Lady Fern, lately discovered by Mr. James 
Law, of the Vale Nurseries, having at least a hundred fronds 
upon it, every one of which is branched; certainly one of 
the best “finds” we have recorded in this neighbourhood 
for some time back. 


HARDY ROSES. 


Txese Roses wintered out of doors well, and are beautiful 
for growth, foliage, buds, and blooms, and may be ad- 
vantageously bought or propagated to any amount. 

1, Madame Victor Verdier, Al; 2, Pierre Notting, Al; 
8, La Duchess de Morny, Al; 4, Eugéne Verdier, very fine ; 
5, Baronne P. de Kinkelin, very fine. 

They are rightly described in the catalogues. In due 
time I shall speak of these and others more fully.—W. F. 
Ravcuyrre, Zarrant Rushton. 


Bricuron anp Sussex Horricurruran Socrery.—The 
summer Show, which scarcely yields in interest and extent 
to the greatest of our metropolitan exhibitions, is to be held 
on the 28th and 29th inst., in the rooms and grounds of the 
Pavilion, a building admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The schedule is very liberal; and there are no less than 
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sixty-five classes, thirty-six of which are open to all Eng- 
land, the others to those residing in Sussex only. Intending 
exhibitors should send notice to the Secretary, Mr. E. Car- 
penter, 96, St. James’s Street, Brighton, of the classes in 
which they purpose showing, before Saturday, the 24th inst. 


STOPPING VINE SHOOTS—SYRINGING. 


I consmpEer that no general rule can be laid down for 
stopping Vines on the spur system when showing fruit. It 
is, therefore, necessary for me to say why I think so. Ifa 
shoot is strong it will require stopping nearer home than 
a weak one does, and the strong-growing kinds throughout 
will require somewhat different treatment from the more 
delicate kinds. For instance: some of the Sweetwaters 
require different treatment from the Muscat of Alexandria, 
and pot Vines in all cases require a management different 
from that for those planted out. No doubt Mr. Wills is 
quite right in saying that the leaves are the mouths to feed 
the Grapes; but let us bear in mind thatif a master of a 
family had more mouths than he had food to put in them 
the whole family would suffer, and let us try to apply this 
to the case before us. 

Let us first look at the pot cultivation (and, by-the-by, 
Mr. Wills does not tell us, but I infer he alludes to Vines 
planted out), and pot cultivation is now extensively prac- 
tised, and well deserves attention. A successful grower will 
find it necessary to adopt Mr. Wills’s views in stopping 
with two leaves; indeed, in some instances I would not stop 
at all until the fruit were set, and the bunch fully formed 
and thinned; but when luxuriant growth is going on with 
planted-out Vines I have experienced that stopping at the 
very eye where the bunch is will be productive of the best 
fruit, and I think reason will bear us out on this point. 
Cut short in the way described, the sap or food, of course, 
flows immediately to the apex of the shoot or bud. Fora 
week or so there is nothing to feed but one leaf and the 
bunch, and in a very little time the apex bud will burst, and 
we can then give one or tio leaves as circumstances require 
—not that I follow this strictly, but I do in some instances, 
and in all cases one eye only above the bunch. 

Me. Wills and myself differ in toto as to syringing after the 
Grapes are set, and whilst I am in opposition to your corre- 
spondent, I know I am at drawn swords also with the great 
Vine-grower Mr. Thomson, of Dalkeith. Of course no one 
would think of syringing whilst they were in flower, but 
after they are nicely set, about thinning time, most de- 
eidedly I say syringe (in hot weather after the sun has left 
the house), not only the floor and walls, but the Vines, leaves, 
fruit, glass, and every part of the house. Iwill offer a proof 
that I am right, too, to those who choose to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to see the houses here. Two years ago, 
when I came to this place, the houses were all new, the 
Vine-border well made under the eye of an experienced 
Vine-grower, and young Vines had been planted out about 
six weeks, but were very badly attended to, consequently 
had not made a move after being planted; even the young 
leaves were turning yellow. A particular acquaintance of 
mine and one of the best Vine-growers in the kingdom, Mr. 
Burton, at the Marquis of Salisbury’s, saw them in that 
stage; his opinion was that they were completely ruined. 
Thad my own thoughts upon the matter; I could see they 
had been kept quite dry. I set to work, had the inside 
border well saturated with water, kept the house a little 
shaded irom the burning sun (the month of June), I cut the 
Vines in to one of the most prominent eyes I could find, and 
wrapped the Vines in damp moss, and the house was syringed 
night and morning. The result was in about a fortnight 
the top bud began to show vitality, in three weeks burst, 
and by the end of summer the canes had reached the top of 
the house. Mr. Burton saw them again in the autumn, 
but could scarcely credit they were the same Vines. The 
following season—namely, last year—I allowed them to bear 
a bunch or two, and here again I am at variance with Mr. 
Thomson. This year] am fruiting them from the bottom 
to the top of the house. They are now in vigorous health, 
those in one of the houses just changing colour, and have 
been treated up to this time as before described, having had 
the syringe at work without intermission. The foliage is 


green and healthy, the berries well swollen and free from 
rust and spot of any description. 

I consider attempting to aid fertilisation useless. I had 
a house (pot Vines) in bloom in the beginning of January 
last, the worst time of the year; I never used any artificial 
means to assist the fructifying pollen. The flowers are 
hermaphrodite, and the anthers are so connected with the 
stigma of the pistil that there is no need of any assistance, 
The bunches I am speaking of here all set, and have long 
since been cut, and now a second batch of pot Vines is fruit- 
ing in the same house.—ALFRED WHITTLE, Gardener, Bush 
Hall, Hatfield, Herts. 


THE NEW EARLY PEAS. 


In the spring of this year it was proposed by Messrs. 
Carter that the early Peas should be carefully tried and 
proved under our superintendance, at Waterloo Nursery, 
Kilburn. a fine open spot of ground, with a subsoil of stiff 
clay. We communicated our intention to Messrs. Sutton, of 
Reading, and Messrs. Dickson, of Chester, and they both 
kindly forwarded true stocks of their early Peas, and Messrs. 
Fairhead hearing of the experiment, also wished their varieties 
to be tested. Weprocured Carpenter’s Express, and Dillistone’s 
Early Prolific, from the raisers. The Peas were allsown on 
the 15th of March, one long row of each, side by side. of the 
following named sorts :— Sutton’s Ringleader, Fairhead’s 
Conqueror, Dillistone’s Early Prolific, Carter's First Early, 
Fairhead’s Railway, Sangster’s No. 1, Carpenter’s Express, 
Fairhead’s Hardy’s Early, and Dickson’s First and Best 
Early. The following five varieties—Dillistone’s Harly 
Prolific, Sutton’s Ringleader, Carter’s First Crop, Fairhead’s 
Conqueror, and Fairhead’s Railway, all proved to be iden- 
tical; in fact, so much so, that they all appeared the same, 
both in height (2 feet), time of flowering (13th of May), 
colour of the foliage, style of growth, measurement of the 
pods. their shape, uumber of peas contained in the pods, the 
peculiar property of all these five sorts, in producing a mass 
of pods from the bottom to the top of the haulm, and in the 
whole crop being fit for usesimultaneously, The entire row 
if need be can be gathered and used the same day; again, 
the fiayour in all is alike. We must, therefore, so far as our 
trial and judgment are concerned, remark that, throughout 
all the stages of their growth, there cannot be found a shade 
of difference; we, therefore, consider that honour should be 
given to whom it is due, and that Mr. Dillistone has the 
merit of sending out the earliest Pea known. 

We now come to Sangster’s No.1, Dickson’s First and 
Best Early, Carpenter’s Express, aud Fairhead’s Hardy’s 
Early, these we treated exactly alike, one long row of each 
variety planted side by side. Excepting that Sangster’s No.1 
and Carpenter’s Express have flowers of a whiter colour, 
there is absolutely not the shadow of a difference between 
these four sorts. They are the same in height (3% feet), 
were in flower May 20th ; style of growth, flavour of the peas, 
shape of pods, all alike. One noticeable feature in these 
varieties is, that several successive gatherings may be made 
day afterday. These four sorts are quite ten days later, 
under ordinzry cultivation. The five early varieties were fit 
for use June 3rd; these four later sorts not until the 13th. 
No doubt much depends upon locality, snug and warm 
borders, dry subsoil, and other similar contingencies.— 
A. Henperson & Co., Pine Apple Place, Edgware Road. 


PERMIT me to say a few words respecting early Peas. If 
sowed Mr. W. Paul’s Tom Thumb in a gentle heat on the 
20th of February, planted out the young plants on a south 
border on the 20th of March, and gathered on the 23rd of 
May. 

Carter’s First Crop variety was sown on the same day, 
and I treated the plants precisely the same in every respect. 
I gathered from them on the 29th of May. 

Sangster’s No. 1 sown at the same time, and treated pre- 
cisely the same in every respect, were gathered from on 
June 4th. Therefore, I consider Mr. W. Paul’s Tom Thumb 
the earliest Pea we have. 

Another excellent quality in favour of Tom Thumb is, it 
requires no sticks. The plants grew with me about 1} foot 
high, and although they commenced fruiting at the time 
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I have named, they are at this moment covered with flower ; 
the case is quite different with the two other varieties 
named, for they have both done bearing, and not a bloom is 
to be seen on them.—J. Hruu, The Gardens, Poles, Wave, Herts. 


Noricrne several communications respecting the earliest 
varieties of what are called new kinds—viz., Dickson’s First 
and Best, Sutton’s Ringleader, Carter’s First Early, Car- 
penter’s Express, Essex Rival, Dillistone’s Early, and Sang- 
ster’s No. 1, a trial was undertaken on purpose to prove 
which is the earliest. Two rows of each were sown on the 
7th of February on a south border, and treated exactly the 
same. : 
> Dickson’s was the first to flower and to be gathered from; 
all the pods, too, were double. It is a kind quite distinct 
from any of the others. Next came Sutton’s Ringleader, 
Dillistone’s Early, and Carter’s First Early. These three I 
consider the same variety, mostly single-podded, and all of 
the same height. 

Next came Carpenter’s Express and Sangster’s No. 1. 
These two are decidedly the same kind. 

The latest of all was Essex Rival, 4 feet. 

The only kinds I intend to grow for early crops are Dick- 
son’s First and Best Early and Sangster’s No. 1.—E. Wetcu, 
Palace Garden, Armagh, Ireland. 


WINTERING PLANTS IN A ROOM. 


Iv may, perhaps, interest some of your readers who, like 
myself, have a small garden, but no greenhouse, pit, frame, or 
other convenience for wintering plants, to hear that I have 
now in my garden the following, all wintered in a room—viz., 
33 scarlet Geraniums,8 white Geraniums, 3 Fancy Geraniums, 
45 yellow Calceolarias, 3 Lobelias, 1 Verbena, and some old 
plants of Calceolarias, scarlet Geraniums, and scented Ver- 
benas. Excepting the old plants, the whole are cuttings 
made by myself as nearly as I could according to the direc- 
tions given from time to time in your Journal. During the 
winter they were on sbelves across one window only. This 
window is in a room which never once had a fire in it, and 
which faces the east; it is also shaded from the south by 
& projecting part of an adjoining house. I was able to 
attend to them myself nearly the whole of the time. 

In addition to what I saved there were a number more 
which died, mostly Verbenas and Lobelias, these, as I sup- 
pose, not requiring the same treatment as the others; but 
from the very small means at my command I was only able 
to give one sort of treatment to ali. The dry air of a room 
was not very favourable for raising cuttings at all. Next 
winter I hope to try again, and by making cuttings only of 
those sorts which did best, to save a larger proportion of 
plants.—V. G. C. 


REPORT ON THE BEDDING PELARGONIUMS 
GROWN AT CHISWICK, 1864. 


Br Thomas Moons, F.L.S., Secretary TO THR FLORAL ComMITIER, 


SERIES II.—ZONATE VARIETIES. 
(Continued from page 451.) 
3. FLOWERS SALMON OR FLESH-COLOUR. 
(Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves dark 
It also 


Auricula * * 
zoned; flowers shaded salmon, rather effective. 


proved free and good, deserving of two marks, as grown 
under glass. 

Aurora * (Hally).—-Dwarf habit; leaves distinctly dark 
zoned ; flowers free flesh colour. 

Chione (Rollisson).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with dark zone; flowers flesh colour with deeper centre. 


Enamel (Hully).—Moderately vigorous habit ; leaves darkly 
zoned; flowers of a deep salmony flesh colour with a white 
eye. 

Enchantress (Bull).—Vigorous habit; leaves broad, with a 
dark zone; flowers deep flesh colour. Indifferent under 
glass. ’ ‘ 

Ernest (Bull).—Moder*tely vigorous habit; leaves with 
dark vandyked zone; ©vwers showy, of good form, deep 
flesh colour, 


Fanty * * (Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with dark 


zone; flowers flesh coloured with deeper salmon eye, freely 
produced and showy. 

Madame Chardine (Low & Co.).—Vigorous habit; leaves 
with dark zone; flowers flesh colour with deeper centre. 

Madame Lemoine (Bull).—Moderately vigorous; leaves 
with an indistinct zone ; flowers pale salmon pink. 

Prince of Hesse ** (Ingram),—Moderately vigorous habit ; 
leaves with dark zone; flowers salmon pink with deeper 
centre. 

Prince of Wales (KE. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately 
vigorous habit; leaves dark zoned; flowers salmon colour, 
paler at the edge. 

Princess Mary * * * (The Society).— Vigorous habit ; leaves 
broad and flat with a very broad dark zone; flowers in the 
way of those of Prince of Hesse, shaded salmon pink, of 
fine form, and produced in good trusses. A seedling raised 
at Chiswick. 

Rosamond * * (Bull).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with broad dark zone ; flowers free, the trusses compact, the 
blossoms deep salmon pink, of fine shape. 

St. Fiacre * * * (Salter).—Rather dwarf habit ; leaves with 
a deep dull zone ; flowers abundant, salmon pink, deeper in 
the centre. Also free, showy, and of the first quality as a 
pot plant. 3 

Souvenir dw 8 Juin ** (Van Houtte).—Rather dwarf in 
habit; leaves marked with a dull zone; flowers freely pro- 
duced, flat, and of good form, salmon pink, deeper towards 
the centre, which forms a small pale eye. This was only 
grown as a pot plant, and received two marks for its quality 
under glass. 

4, FLOWERS WHITE. 

Eugéne Dufoy (Carter & Co.).—Vigorous habit; leaves 
with broad dull zone; flowers blush white. Of no particular 
merit under glass. 

Flag of Truce (Wills),—Vigorous habit ; dark-zoned leaves; 
flowers blush white. 

Lady Blanche (Salter).—Moderately vigorous habit ; leaves 
with a dark vandyked zone; flowers blush white. 

Madame Cornelissen (Salter).—Dwarf habit; leaves dark 
zoned ; flowers white, with a broad salmon eye. 

Madame Vaucher *** (Low & Co.),—Vigorous habit ; 
leaves with dark zone ; flowers in good trusses, white, chang- 
ing to blush. The most useful of the whites grown in the 
collection. 

Purity (Bull).—Vigorous habit ; dark-zoned leaves ; blush 
white flowers. It proved a shy bloomer under glass. 

Snowball (Carter & Co.).—Dwarfish vigorous habit; leaves 
dark zoned; flowers white, in the way of Mrs. Vaucher, but 
the plants were not in character. It bloomed better in pots 
but the flowers were set too close down to the leaves. 

The Swan (Bull).—Vigorous habit; leaves with dark van- 
dyked zone; flowers white, in large trusses, sometimes 
showy. Under glass it bore long-stalked trusses, and was 
in some states a rather desirable variety. 

White Perfection *** (J. EF. Chater).—Vigorous habit ; 
leaves marked with a broad zone of dull brown; flowers 
blush white. Under glass this proved of the first quality, 


; as indicated by the above marks; the flowers being pure 


white, of good shape, and thrown well up. 


5. FLOWERS WHITE OR PALE-COLOURED WITH SALMON EYE. 

Amelina Grisaw * * * (Salter).—Moderately vigorous habit ; 
leaves marked with a broad dark zone; flowers large, of fine 
shape, white, with a bright salmon eye. Altogether a very 
fine sort, with the colours bright and well-defined. 

Beauly *** (B. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately vigo- 
rous habit; leaves marked with a dark zone ; flowers of very 
fine shape, white, with a salmon-coloured eye, forming an 
edging to the base of the petals. One of the best of the 
race, 

Bel Demonio (Carter & Co.; Williams).—Vigorous habit ; 
leaves with broad brown zone ; flowers with salmon-coloured 
centre. It proved to be shy both out of doors and under 
zlass. 

i Display (Williams).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with broad dark zone; flowers white, with salmon eye. 

Erin-go-Bragh (Bull).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
marked with a broad dark zone; flowers white, with salmon 
eye. 
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Bugénie Mezard *** (Salter, E. G. Henderson & Son, 
Turner).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves with a broad 
dark zone; flowers white at the edge, with salmon centre, 
showy, well-formed, and produced in good handsome trusses. 
This was received also under the name of Madame Ruders- 
dorff. It was of the first degree of merit as a pot plant. 

Eva (Bull).—Vigorous habit ; leaves with broad dark zone ; 
flowers white, with pink eye. 

Fascination (Williams).— Moderately vigorous; leaves 
with a dull zone; flowers salmon, paler at the edges. 

Francois Desbois *** (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Mode- 
rately vigorous habit; leaves with a dark submarginal zone ; 
flowers white, with a bold, deep, salmon eye, freely produced. 
A good pot plant, but not equal to Amelina Grisau. 

Henri de Beaudot (Low & Co.).—Vigorous habit ; leaves 
dark zoned ; flowers white, with deep salmon centre. 

Léonie Nivelet ** * (Van Houtte).—Moderately vigorous ; 
leaves broad, marked with a dark zone; flowers of good 
form, white, with salmon eye, in fine trusses. It proved 
also to be a first-rate pot plant, with fine elevated trusses 
of salmon-flesh flowers. paler and whitish towards the edges. 

Loveliness (Wills).— Moderately vigorous; leaves dark 
zoned ; flowers salmon, with pale edges. 

Marie Labbe ** (Van Houtte).— Moderately vigorous; 
leaves with a dark centre or zone; flowers of fine shape, 
white, with a pink eye formed by markings at the edge of 
the petals near their base; it resembled Beauty. 

Mrs. Moore (Wills).—Vigorous habit; leaves dark zoned ; 
flowers white with salmon eye. 

Welly (Bull).—Vigorous habit; leaves with very broad 
dark zone; flowers white, with salmon eye. It proved a 
good free-blooming pot plant, in the way of Eugénie Mézard, 
but too much resembling it to be also required. 

Neptune (Bull).—Vigorous habit; leaves marked with a 
dull zone; flowers white, with salmon eye. 

Pauline (Bull).—Vigorous habit; leaves marked with a 
broad black zone; flowers white, with salmon eye. Tolerably 
effective under glass. 

Pretty Polly (Wills).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with 
a dark centre or zone; flowers white, with pink centre. 


6. FLOWERS ROSE PINE. 


Aglaia (Salter).—Vigorous habit; leaves with broad dull | 


zone ; flowers of good shape, rose-pink, white at the base. 

Amy * * (Rollisson.)—Vigorous habit; leaves with a dark 
vandyked zone ; flowers in fine trusses, large, pale rose pink, 
with a white base. 

Chancellor (Bull).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with an indistinct green zone; flowers rose pink, with a 
white base. 

Charmer (Bull).—A good rose pink, paler than Madame 
Cassier. It was only grown as a pot plant. 

Eve * ** (Bull).—Of rather vigorous habit ; leaves marked | 
with a broad dull zone near the centre; flowers large, in 
large trusses, of fine shape, light rosy pink with white base. 
A very fine pale variety in the open borders, and of nearly | 
equal merit as crown in pots. 

Flora ** * (Yan Houtte).—Moderately vigorous habit; 
leaves with an indistinct green zone; flowers large, pale 
rosy pink or peach, white at the base, and of fine shape. A | 
fine, large, pale peach-coloured sort, grown only under glass, 
under which conditions it was of first-class quality. 

Helen Lindsay *** (Carter & Co.).—Of rather vigorous 
habit; leaves with a broad indistinct zone near the centre; 
flowers abundant, in fair-sized trusses, deep bright rose pink. 
A very lively and bright-coloured variety. 

Madame Cassier ** (Van Houtte).— Moderately vigorous 
habit; leaves broad and very flat, marked by a dark zone; 
flowers deep rose pink, with white base, and of good shape. 
Under class it was of second-rate merit, and the leaves 
became indistinctly zoned. 

Minnie ** (Rollisson).—Moderately vigorous habit ; leaves 
with a dark zone; flowers in good trusses, pale rose pink 
with a white base. 

Mrs. Whitty (Carter & Co.).—Moderately vigorous habit; 


leaves marked with a dull, broad, unequal zone; flowers 
deep rose pink, white at the base. Much in the way of but 
not so good as Helen Lindsay. 

Rose Rendatler * * * (Downie & Co.),—Moderately vigorous 
habit; leaves with a dark vandyked zone near the centre; 


flowers lively rose pink, with a white base, of good shape, 
and borne in compact trusses. A fine sort both for beds 
and pot culture. 

Roseum Nanum (Salter).—Dwarf, free habit; leaves dark 
zoned ; flowers of good shape, rose pink, white at the base. 
A useful free-flowering variety. 

SERIES III.—MARBLED-LEAVED ZONATE YARIETIES. 

Dayspring (Dixon).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with yellowish green radiating centre, and no dark zone; 
flowers deep scarlet. A rather pretty variety, and quite dis- 
tinct in its foliage. 

Lady of Loretto (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately 
vigorous spreading habit; marbled leaves; flowers cerise- 
scarlet. ‘ 

Pigmy (Hally).—Dwarf habit; leaves marbled; flowers 
scarlet. 

Prince Arthur (Hally).—Moderately vigorous spreading 
habit ; leaves marbled and very darkly zoned ; flowers light 
scarlet. 

Rose of Lee (Hally).—Vigorous habit; leaves marbled; 
flowers cerise scarlet. 

Sheen Rival * * * (Kinghorn).—Moderately vigorous habit ; 
leaves darkly zoned and marbled with light green; flowers 
bright light scarlet, of good form, in fine trusses. 

SERIES IV.—NOSEGAY VARIETIES. 
1. LEAVES ZONATE. 

Beaton’s Pet (Carter & Co.).—Very dwarf habit; leaves 
marked with a dull zone ; flowers loose, in small trusses, of 
a bright rosy crimson. The plant was in a weak condition. 

Carminatum Improved (Carter & Co.).—Moderately vigorous 
habit; leaves indistinctly zoned; flowers crimson magenta. 

Carmine Nosegay (KE. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately 
vigorous habit; leaves with a faint narrow green zone; 
flowers deep cerise, in moderate trusses. 

Cybister * * * (Carter & Co.).—Full vigorous habit; leaves 
large, with dull olive zone; flowers in large trusses, well 
thrown up, narrow petaled, scarlet. It is of a very effective 
colour, brighter and lighter than Stella, but with longer and 
narrower petals. 

Imperial Crimson (Turner).—Dwarf spreading habit; leaves 
with a faint narrow green zone; flowers loose, narrow- 
petaled, in small trusses, magenta rose. 

Lady Cullum ** (Carter & Co.).—Dwarf habit; leaves 


| marked with an indistinct zone ; flowers free, loose, lilac pink, 


with a white base. 

Lord Palmerston * * (Carter & Co.).—Dwarf and moderately 
vigorous habit; leaves with very faint zone; flowers in small 
trusses, the plant being weak, cerise-scarlet, changing to 
magenta. 

Madame P. Gaspard (Salter).—Moderately vigorous habit ; 
leaves with an indistinct green zone; flowers thin and loose, 
deep rose pink. 

Magenta * * (HE. G. Henderson & Son).—Vigorous habit; 


| leaves broad with a darkish vandyked zone; flowers distinct 


and showy, of 2 semi-nosegay character, the trusses thrown 
well up, and freely produced. Approved chiefly for colour. 
Merrimac *** (Salter).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with a broad dull zone; flowers in immense heads, deep 
cerise or carmine rose, the blossoms broad-petaled for one 
of the nosegay race. It was grown only in pots, and was in 


| this way quite first-rate. 


Merrimac * * (Carter & Co.).—Moderately vigorous habit; 
leaves with narrow olive zone; flowers broad-petaled, in 
moderate trusses, cerise rose. 

Monitor * * (Carter & Co.).—Rather dwarf spreading habit; 
leaves lobed, with a dull brown zone; flowers large and 
broad for one of the nosegay race, dull orange scarlet. Desir- 
able from its colour. 

Red Nosegay (Taylor).—Moderately vigorous habit ; leaves 
with faint narrow green zone; flowers cerise scarlet, in 
moderate trusses. 

Rival Nosegay (Carter & Co.).—Moderately vigorous habit ; 
flowers large and broad-petaled as a nosegay, in good trusses, 
of a deep magenta shaded with crimson. Not one of the 
semi-nosegay race. 

Stella *** (KE. G. Henderson & Son).—Vigorous habit; 
leaves with dark zone; flowers in bold trusses, broader- 
petaled than Cybister, and of a deeper scarlet. One of the 
finest of all Pelargoniums for effect. 
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2. LEAVES VARIEGATED WITH WHITE. 

Variegated Nosegay** * (Turner). — Moderately dwarf 
habit ; leaves whitish at the edge, cupped; flowers abundant 
and effective, but loose, cerise pink.—(Proceedings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society.) 

(To be continued.) 


STOPPING NEWLY-PLANTED VINES. 


I prantep in the early part of February six strong Vines, 
every shoot showed fruit, which I, of course, took off. These 
Vines have now reached half way up the lights, and are 
looking strong and flourishing. A gardeneradvised me to 
stop the leading shoot, but my own impression is, that the 
leader ought to be allowed to reach the end of the light, and 
then be stopped some time in August. Another question 
I would wish to ask is, Whether the tendrils of the leader 
should be taken off ?—H. R. Du Pre. 


[Stop the Vines when they have reached about three parts 
of the way up the rafters. It will cause them to grow more 
robust from the base and upwards than when the cane is 
allowed to grow to the top of the house before stopping. It 
often happens, in consequence of the sap always flowing to 
the highest point first, that the Vine swells ont largely 
when it is about half way up the honse, whilst from that 
point downwards it has a very pinched appearance, the 
stopping is, therefore, necessary to cause the Vine to grow 
more proportionate. It also helps the ripening process 
gradually from the base upwards after the first stopping. 
As soon as the Vine has grown about 3 feet stop it again, 
and as soon as it reaches the top of the house, stop it again. 
The tendrils should be pinched out, and the laterals should 
be stopped at the second leaf.] 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM cONCOLOR (One-coloured Lady’s Slipper).— 
Nat. ord., Orchidacee. Iinn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native 
of Moulmein. Flowers lemon-coloured. Leaves beautifully 
variegated with rows of crescent-shaped dark green spots.— 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5513.) 

VELLOSIA cAnNDIDA (White Vellosia).—Nat. ord., Hamo- 
doracez. Linn., Polyadelphia Polyandria.—Native of Brazil. 
—(Ibid., t. 5514.) 

DENDROBIUM HEDYOsMUM (Sweet-scented Dendrobium) .— 
Nat. ord., Orchidacew. Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—In- 
troduced from Moulmein, by Messrs. Low & Co., Clapton 
Nursery. Flowers white with orange lip; scented like the 
Wallflower.—(Ivid., t. 5515.) 

AcanTHus monTANUS (African Mountain Acanthus).— 
Nat. ord., Acanthacew. Linn., Didynamia Angiospermia. 
—Native of Fernando Po. Flowers lilae.—(Ibid., t. 5516.) 

RAILLrARptA cr“io“aTA (Ciliate-leaved Raillardia).—Nat. 
ord., Composite. Linn., Syngenesia «qualis.— Native of 
Hewaii. one of the Sandwich Islands, at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. Flowers yellow, with prominent crimson anthers. 
—(Ibid., t. 5517.) 


Awemonr (Hepatica) ancutosa (Angle-leaved Hepatica). | 


—Nat. ord., Ranunculaces. Linn., Polyandria Polygynia.— 
Native of Hungary. Flowers purplish-blue. Anemone Fal- 
coneri, recently discovered in Kashmir, so closely agrees 
with Hepatica in almost all essential characters, that the 
last-named genus has been abolished.—(Ihid., t. 5518.) 
RuopopEeNvDRON. — Princess Alexandra, a cross between 
Raised by 


R. jasminiflorum, and a species never sent out. 
White with a pink tinge—(Floral Mag., 


Messrs. Veitch. 
pl. 245.) 

Zoxate Gerantum.—Venus (Halley’s). Raised by Mr. 
Halley, nurseryman, Blackheath. Awarded a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society. Dwarf and 
compact ; flowers bright scarlet. Leaves yellowish green 
centre, black zone, and dark green margin.—(Ibid., pl. 246.) 

HeraticaA ANGULOSA.— See above, Anemone angulosa— 
(Ihid., pl. 247.) 

Dovete-riowzreD Mruoivs.— Raised by Mr. Bull. 
Orange and yellow with dark crimson spots and blotches.— 
(Itid., pl. 248.) 


PrLarconium.—Amy Hogg. One of the late Mr. Donald 
Beaton’s seedlings, and now possessed by Mr, Wm. Paul, 
Waltham Cross Nursery, and one of the best of the series. 
Truss large, deep carmine; leaves with a dark green zone; 
plant strong-growing and spreading.—(Florist and Pomolo- 
gist, iii., 113.) 


MY PLANTS, 
AND HOW AND WHERE I FOUND THEM.—No. 4. 
‘* The increasing blast roared round the beetling rocks; 
The clouds, swift-winged, flew o’er the starry sky." 

We will now quit for a time the wild and romantic hills 
and dales of North Staffordshire, with their picturesque 
scenery and immense resources of mineral wealth; we will 
take leave of its towns, with their numerous manufactures, 
for an exploring tour in the neighbouring island of Jersey. 
I would, however, advise intending travellers to select the 
calm and bright summer months for their trip, and not 
expose themselves to the vagaries of the tides or the violence 
of the storms in this part of the Channel, as we did at so 
inclement a time of the year as January. 

It was an eventful evening, that in 1860, on which we 
quitted London, and securing a railway carriage for our own 
and children’s exclusive benefit, were whirled away through 
the unsatisfactory and mysterious darkness of the night, 
right onward to the port of Southampton. The bairns, 
warmly ensconced in railway rugs and shawls, slept soundly. 
Childhood’s happy confidence, and full trust in the protect- 
ing care of the parents who journeyed with them, dispelled 
all fear of the noise and darkness which surrounded them. 
Let us look for a moment at their peaceful faces by the 
small light of the carriage lamp, and learn that difficult 
lesson of faith and trustfulness in the Universal Father in 
those dark days which come more or less to all earth’s chil- 
dren, and more especially do I address my own sex; for 

“ Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe? 
Toiling on and on 
With breaking heart, and tearful eyes, 
And silent lips, and in the soul 
The secret longings which arise, 
Which this world never satisfies! 
Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy—no, not one!” 

Still, in the midst of it all, “Nil Desperandum” is a very 
good motto for a good wife, and also for a good Christian. 
Nil Desperandum! Hope on, Hope ever! and have the chil- 
dren’s trust on your journey through life, and you shall have 
also their calm awaking at the end of it. 

Immediately after our arrival at Southampton we found 
ourselves on board the steamer appointed to convey us to 
the island of Jersey, which island we hoped to reach at day- 
break. In consequence of the roughness and severity of 
the weather the mails had been detained in Southampton 
the previous night, and many were the surmises as to 
whether our boat could with safety make the passage even 
then. The captain, however, was determined to run across ; 
and my husband, the greater part of whose youth had been 
passed at sea, only saw a night of pleasant excitement 
before him, and cordially joined the captain im his wish to 
proceed. What was a storm to him?—he who could sit as 
comfortably whistling upon the mainyard as chatting in the 
easy chair at home. So the steam was got up, and away 
we started. Never shall I forget my first apprenticeship to 
the sea, or how dearly I “ paid for my footing” within the 
realms of Neptune. Having quietly demolished one’s chicken 
pie and visibly decreased the ham, how pleasant to sit with 
one’s feet on the fender, and having discussed the births, 
marriages, and deaths in the morning paper in genuine 
feminine style—read everything, in fact, excepting the 
columns devoted to politics, and even if it is a wet morning 
condescended to peep at these—we turn over the paper, and 
our eye catches the advertisement, “To Jersey and Back,” 
“To St. Malo and Back,” &c., forsome nominal sum. How 
smoothly flow the words! and no sooner have you read this 
invitation than in imagination you are borne on the back 
of “the swallow flying south” to the “gilded eaves” of 
some fair one ix this island of warmth and love. But it is 
a very different thing to picture all this so prettily, or even 
(to revert to the gilded gingerbread), to sympathise with the 
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gallant crew of a weather-beaten boat, or to read of the 
glorious struggle of men and bark, both fighting the fight 
of the winds and the waves, and of their timely deliverance, 
of the cheer of welcome and “thank God” feeling which 
greeted the well-nigh failing hearts and hands as they 
quitted their boat for the friendly shore. It is a different 
thing, I say, to picture all this in one’s mind’s eye, and to 
experience the same yourself. I had made up my mind to 
eschew all threatenings of such a vulgar attack as sea-sick- 
ness. I have a great opinion of the superiority of mind 
over matter, and of the influence which a strong and well- 
regulated will has over our physical infirmities; so much 
do I feel satisfied of the truth of this theory, that were this 
the place for such a discussion I would strenuously urge 
upon young mothers to act upon this suggestion themselves, 
for the future well-being of those who have not as yet seen 
the light. If children naturally inherit the hasty temper, 
the untidy habits, the loose principles, &e., of the parents, 
surely by the mother’s strict watchfulness to curb her own 
temper, to be exact, methodical, kind-hearted, checking in 
herself frivolous thoughts and actions, she has done much 
to make her offspring a great and good man or woman. 

But I am moralising instead of pursuing my account of 
the bodily sufferings which we underwent. Pain certainly 
can be borne with courage and a certain amount of placidity ; 
but as the Staffordshire people would say, ‘‘My word!” it 
might be “a caution to the Greeks,’ when sailors who have 
been inured to all weathers from childhood begin to make 
preparations for a hurricane in the Channel, and to wonder 
and speculate upon how many hours the mails will be de- 
layed. It considerably lessens the firmness with which you 
entered your cabin—queer feelings and qualms come over 


you; and in spite of your sternly-believed theory with re- | 


gard to the mental powers, you are helplessly engulphed in 
that horror of horrors—sea-sickness. I must do the stew- 
ardesses of the Channel-island boats the justice to say that 
on all subsequent occasions I found them civil and atten- 
tive; but in the present instance we fell into the hands of 
a cold-blooded ogress, who evidently thought that all possible 
discomforts and illnesses were the proper accompaniments 
to a trip to the islands, and all the fees she could get her 
own just due for the pleasure which her society might afford 
us. The children she treated like trespassing dogs or cats, 
and disposed of them as quickly as possible in the various 
little snuggeries within her den. This done, and a basin 
given to each lady, she seemed to consider her duty accom- 
plished, and immediately solaced herself with something, to 
which, assisted by our olfactory nerves and the vision of a 
black bottle, we gave a deep meaning. I have no doubt 
she herself became painfully aware of the all-powerful influ- 
ence of this dark spirit upon her when, about a fortnight 
after the date of which I am writing, she fell from the com- 
panion ladder and broke her leg. Be still, revengeful heart 
of mine! What if she did take your baby ot two months 
old from you, and, stowing it away as if it were some part 
of the luggage, lay it in its narrow quarters at the side of 
the ship, and in spite of your entreaties and helpless con- 
dition, refuse to bring it to you! What if in that fearful 
storm you vainly asked her to see to the safety of the child! 
What if her reply still rings in your motherly ears—‘‘ What 
business had ladies to bring babies at all out on such a 
night as this for? She’d answer for it, it wouldn’t want 
rocking—the ship’d do that for it. Babies never came to 
any harm!” Do you feel a smack of pleasure that retri- 
bution so quickly followed her? Be still, revengeful heart 
of mine! An officer's lady threw herself just before the 
entrance to the place where “my darling lay sleeping,” and 
I saw no more of it until the day dawned. 

Prostrate and helpless I lay upon the floor of the ladies’ 
cabin with a pillow for my head. My husband, although a 
medical man, was not allowed to enter this sanctorum, 
although he several times offered his services. For the first 
two hours after going on board I could manage to get into 
the saloon, but I soon got past that. Upon making some 
remark as to the roughness of the weather, his answer was 
very shorti— Yes, it’s blowing hard; it’s what the sailors 
call a ‘stinker.’” This last inelegant but expressive word 
awoke all my fears. The ship creaked, and strained, and 
creaked again. Boom went a wave on the right side, and 
down went the ship on the left; up she came again, and 


ereak went the planks. I began to think of all my relations, 
and to wish I had taken leave of them before joining the 
shrimps and mermaids. Just as I was thus pondering, 
away went all the basins to the other side of the vessel, and 
in an instant after back they rolled again. The cabin lamp 
went out, and we were all left in perfect darkness. A noise 
overhead reminded us that we were still im the land of the 
living, and not in the shades of which Dante speaks. The 
cabin door had been closed, but the stern stewardess entered 
—she whose heart relented only before the black bottle and 
its attendant spirits. Commenting upon the weather in no 
very choice terms, she relit the lamp. I asked what they 
were doing up above. “Oh, only covering the skylight, 
because the sea washed over it, and it might come into the 
cabin.” Might eome into the cabin! Then there was a 
possibility of our going to the bottom. I felt already as if 
I were slowly, slowly sinking. I thought of Miss Edith, 
aud of Uncle ’Zekiel’s speech to her when in much the same 
predicament: “I’m everlasting sorry I took you away from 
your father. You'd been a sleepin’ safe and sound in your 
silk coverlids there instid of being pitched about by this 
infernal tempest.’’—ALIcz. 


NEW BOOK. 


A Handbook of British Plants, designed especially for Schools, 
Science classes, and Exeursionists. By W. Lownpzs Norcurt. 
London : Longman & Co. 

Tuts is a very well planned, correct, small, and cheap 
book. Itis a good teacher how to recognise a plant, yet 
may be found useful even by a professed botanist, if he has 
it in his pocket during his rambles after plants. We re- 
commend it to our readers, and the only improvement we 
can suggest is the addition of those great facilitators of re- 
ference, an index of the generic names, and another of the 
English names. 


ZINC LABELS AND INK. 


Tur French chemist Braconnot made the recipe of an 
indelible ink, known to write on zinc. It consists of one part 
crystallised verdigris, one part of sal ammoniac, and half 
a part of lamp-black, thoroughly mixed and pulverised. To 
this powder must be added ten parts by weight of distilled 
or rain water. It is the ink recommended in pomological 
books and journals. Sometimes the direction is given to keep 
the bottle always inverted, in order to prevent the ammonia 
from escapmg. Any one who understands the alphabet of 
chemistry knows that this is poor advice. based on igno- 
rance; there is no gas in the mixture ready to escape. 

Dr. Rudolph Boettger, of Frankfort, of gun cotton 
notoriety (Boettger and Schoenbein), was the first in Ger- 
many that called the attention of nurserymen and pomolo- 
gists to it, in his contributions to natural philosophy. This 
took place as early as 1837. The author showed that lamp- 
black is of no use whatever in the mixture; it ought, there- 
fore to be omitted, being unfit to be incorporated in it, and 
having nothing to do with the colour of the ink. This was 
in 1841. 

It is true that the ink is indelible, but it is grey instead 
of black. It requires, besides, if not much at least some 
skill in chemical manipulations, and a mortar for trituration ; 
it is also somewhat expensive. 

Being very fond of both natural philosophy and chemis- 
try, I was, a number of years ago, engaged in some gal- 
vanoplastic experiments, when I had occasion to prepare 
Braconnot’s ink. I disliked its colour, and, after some 
reflection on the cause of its action on the zine, I concluded 
to try solutions of other salts of copper, and it was natural 
that I should dip my pen immediately in the solution of 
sulphate of copper used for my galvanoplastic experiments, 
Those conversant with such experiments will know that the 
solution contained a small quantity of free sulphuric acid. 
I was not a little astonished to behold the jet black colour 
of the letters written with it. After it was dry I soaked the 
piece of zine for twenty-four hours in water, I Kept it for 
three hours in boiling water, and exposed it to the action of 
a violent rain and snow storm, then raging ; I then gave it 
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some boys to rub it out with a piece of flannel. It proved 
to be entirely indelible. 

1. Preparation of the Ink.—Dissolve one part of blue vitriol 
(sulphate of copper) in ten parts of rain water, by mixing 
them in a common vial and shaking them occasionally. One 
or two drops of sulphuric acid may be added, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. Use a goose-quill, not a steel pen, for 
writing. 

2. Preparation of the Ziner—Take thin sheet zinc, and 
make superficial cuts in it with a broken or shoemaker’s 
knife, against a ruler or a piece of lath or board, to get the 
euts straight. By bending the zine it breaks very easily 
and smoothly along the cut or scratch. Divide the pieces 
so obtained into as many labels as you may wish. 

The zine pieces must then be scoured with some fine sand 
and water. It facilitates the operation if a little salt, 
vinegar, or muriatic acid is added to the water. Muriatic 
acid is best in the proportion of one part of it to three parts 
of water. When bright, put them in rain water, and leave 
them there till wanted. Rub them dry with a piece of 
cloth, and write upon them with a quill-pen, as directed. 
When dry fasten them to the trees. After a few days the 
names so written will be covered with a white powder; 
moisten your finger and remove it. The writing will last as 
long as the zinc itself—(American Gardener's Monthly.) 


WISE FRUIT TREES. 


I was talking to-day (April 29) with a Huntingdonshire 
cottager, and was saying how cold the day had been after 
our previous hot weather. “Yes,” said my iriend, “you 
mus’n’t expect the summer to come all at once. The wise 
tree would have told you better than that. Iwas up agen 
the hall this morning, and saw those two wise trees that 
grow nigh to the fish-stews, and they hadn’t put out a mossel 
o’ show.” “And what tree may the wise tree be?” I asked. 
*Tt’s what some folks call the Mulberry,” was the reply; 
“but the wise tree is the name as I’ve always known it by 
ever since I was a child.” ‘And why doyou call it the wise 
tree?” “Why, because it isn’t silly like some trees as puts 
out their leaves early, and then gets nipped; but the wise 
tree, on the contrairy, always waits till the frosses has gone 
right away, and aint to be deceived by a stroke o’ fine wea- 
ther coming early in the season. But when it’s sartin sure 
that it be fine weather and well settled, then it puts out its 
leaves. O yes, sir, you may rest content on the wise tree 
telling you when you may be safe against frosses.’””—(Curu- 
BEET BeEp= in Notes and Queries.) 


[This attribute of the Mulberry is mentioned by Pliny, 
who says, ‘Of all cultivated trees, it is the very last to bud, 
and it does not do so until the cold weather is entirely 
passed: hence it has been called the wisest of trees.”” Even 
the Heralds have accepted this, for old Guillim remarks that 
“this fruit is an hieroglyphic of wisdom, whose property is 
to do all things in opportune season.” The Covrt-Pendu- 
Plat Apple is called in some places “The Wise Apple,” be- 
eanse it opens its blossoms later than any other variety, 
and, consequently, they are less liable to be injured by frosts. ] 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ir the present dry weather continue recourse must be had 
to watering; and this, if not persevered in with a liberal 
hand, is of very little benefit unless means are used to pre- 
vent evaporation. This should be done even with Peas and 
Beans, and indeed in every case where possible. The vege- 
tables just mentioned will cast nearly all their flowers if 
water is not supplied; others, such as Cauliflowers, will not 
attain half the size they should do; while Celery will soon 
run toseed. All vegetables the roots of which are edible 
reqoire water frequently, otherwise they become hard and 
ofa disagreeable flavour. Seed-beds to be shaded with mats, 
which will prevent the necessity of so frequently watering 
thein, and will alao be beneficial to the young seedlings in 
« much greater degree than if left exposed to the sun, even 
although the roote were moist. Beans, make another sowing, 
but previous to doing go soak the seed in water, and water 


drills previous to covering them. 


the drills ; pinch off the tops of those that are forming their 
pods. Broccoli, the seed-beds of the late crops to be watered, 
as also those that have lately been pricked ont; none to be 
permanently planted until after a fall of rain. Cucumbers, 
the plants will require a good supply of water two or three 
times a-week during the present hot weather. Sprinkle 
them every afternoon, which will greatly refresh them. Keep 
them shaded during the middle of the day. Dwarf Kidney 
Beans, make a good sowing for the autumn. Water the 
Peas, sow some of the 
quick-bearing kinds for autumn use; steep the seeds, and 
water the drills as for Beans. Continue to stick the ad- 
vancing crops. Radishes, make a sowing for succession; if 
the weather continue dry water the ground immediately 
after sowing, and lay mats on it to prevent evaporation as 
much as possible. Scarlet Runners, a sowing may yet be 
made to come in late in the autumn; stick the advancing 
crops. Turnips, it will be necessary to water the late sowings, 
and every time after doing so sprinkle them with dust of 
any kind to prevent the ravages of the fly. Another sowing 
to be now made. The present season has been an excellent 
one for destroying weeds, and equally so for ripening their 
seeds; therefore every one should be eradicated when of 
small size, as by so doing it will save much future labour. 
Attend to the thinning of the crops, and keep the soil loose 
where it is possible to do so. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

During the present month every attention should be given 
to trained fruit trees. All wall trees, especially, should be 
gone over in time, and the shoots thinned and stopped to 
admit air and light amonest the fruit and young shoots, 
which will greatly assist in the formation of fruit-buds for 
the following season. Old Pear trees, in particular, that are 
unfruitful should be subjected to this treatment. Keep 
Peach trees free from green fly, and dust sulphur on shoots 
affected with mildew. Use the garden engine occasionally 
in warm weather to clean the trees and prevent red spider. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Trimming, staking, and pegging down must be well fol- 
lowed up at this period where neatness and order are essen- 
tial. See that sufficiently strong stakes are applied to plants 
with heavy foliage and of gross habit, such as Dahlias, Lark- 
spurs, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and tall-growing Asters. Keep 
Roses as much as possible free from insects, and if time 
can be spared, dead blooms should be removed from Rhodo- 
dendrons. Let Carnations and Picotees be layered as soon 
as the shoots are in a proper state for that purpose. They 
make very useful border Howers and are much prized in a 
cut state. See, therefore, that plenty of them are secured 
for next season. Propagate China Roses, Pinks, Double 
Rockets, &e. If Stocks, China Asters, &c., are not already 
planted out where they are to flower, take advantage of the 
first shower to do so, and attend to them with water for a 
few days until they become established. On light dry soils 
many things will be greatly benefited by a thorough soak- 
ing of water, especially coniferous plants, most of which 


make but one growth during the season, and when rapid » 


growth is wished, they should be encouraged at the proper 
period. This attention will be especially necessary in the 
case of young specimens growing on lawns. Ranunculuses, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, &c., should now be taken up, and after 
they are dried stored away in some dry room. 


CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE. 

The borders in the conservatory will now require a large 
supply of water to keep them in a sufficiently moist state, 
and the soil should be oceasionally examined, especially 
near strong-yrowing plants, for the amount of moisture 
absorbed by these at this season is greater than many per- 
sons imagine. Whenever water is applied the borders 
should be thoroughly soaked to the bottom, and where it 
can be done without annoyance to the family manure water 
should be given to such plants as are known to enjoy it; 
this should be furnished in moderate quantities. If red 
spider make its appearance upon any of the specimens 
growing in the borders the pot plants in flower should be 
moved us soon as possible, and the infested subjects given 
a thorough washing with the engine, and this should be 
repeated at short intervals until the enemy is thoroughly 
subdued. Attend frequently to the growth of twiners, and - 
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prevent their getting into a state of entanglement. Cut 
down Pelargoniums after blooming, and employ the branches 
for cuttings ; the old stools, after a few weeks’ rest, may be 
turned out of their pots, the soil shaken from them, and re- 
potted in smaller pots. By pinching off the bloom-buds of 
the young Pelargoniums a late bloom may be secured. 
Perpetual and Bourbon Roses which have been forced should 
be placed in a cool situation with the view of repressing 
further activity. After a season of rest the soil should be 
shaken from them, and all decayed roots removed; after 
which they should be repotted in fresh rich earth, and re- 
moved to the protection of a cold pit and there plunged. 
As soon as the Camellias, Azaleas, and other plants shall 
have been placed in summer quarters out of doors, painting 
and other repairs required by any of the plant-houses should 
be commenced, as they can be more conveniently done then 
than at any other season. Pay attention to the plants for 
autumn and early winter decoration; let them have plenty 
of pot-room, good rich compost to grow in, a moist atmo- 
sphere, and plenty of space for perfect development. 


STOVE. 
If among these plants there are any sickly or badly-rooted 
specimens they should be frequently examined for red spider, 
otherwise they will become a nursery for this pest, and from 
them it will soon spread to adjoining plants. See that 
young growing stock is not allowed to suffer for want of pot 
room. Attend carefully to watering, giving manure water 
to all plants in vigorous growth. Gardenias and other things 
that have been in the conservatory while in bloom, should 
be replaced in heat as soon as their beauty is over, in order 
to allow time for ripening their growth before short days 
and dull weather arrive. Orchids in a growing state will 
require encouragement. Shading must be promptly attended 
to when bright sunshine occurs.—W. KEANE. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Woctp that we could chronicle a fourth of them in these 
broiling days, with a bright sun, and the thermometer 
ranging above 80° at midday, and with myriads of things 
wanting attention, and last year’s drought ever coming before 
us, when we would attempt to give some things a soaking 
only once a-week, instead of three times as rightly recom- 
mended by our friend Mr. Keane. We presume he has the 
Water-works Company to depend on. What would our old 
friend think of covering up his pet plants in a wood for a 
couple of months, as the only chance left him of keeping 
them alive? Gardening under difficulties is not alla loss, if 
we are thus induced to make the most of our difficulties. In 
these days a man must be very little, who can feel over-proud 
ofanything he cando. We shallnever forget meeting an old 
friend with whom, years before, we had lodged in the suburbs 
of London, as after the first friendly greetings, he exclaimed 
at a grand horticultural show, “Ah, man! does not this take 
the conceit out of us?” Andno doubt of it. It doesnot suit 
many gentlemen to encourage their gardeners to grow for 
exhibitions, but they certainly stand in their own light if they 
do not encourage their gardencrs to see some of the best of 
them, as well as some of the best-managed gardens. The 
garden must be very small indeed, where something may 
not be learned even by those most advanced in their prac- 
tice. The greatest pleasure we have had in penning these 
random notes, is from the proof we have obtained, that the 
shortcomings and difficulties stated, have been especially 
appreciated. As a proof of our gratitude, we would wish to 
state, that all the letters sent with or without names, on 
the position and the rights of gardeners, and the simplest 
and best ways of doing work, shall not be forgotten when 
we get alittle more of the bustle over. Just now when 
mind and body are exhausted before the day’s work is over, 
there is but little time for discussion. We are, however, so 
sure of the statements made being correct, especially as to 
gardeners’ rights, that we earnestly hope no brother gar- 
dener will act in opposition to them. As to the use of tools, 
if some can manage better with a rake than a hoe, let them 
nse the bridge that carries them over the stream. One 
friend tells us he could never remove his large weeds with- 
out the rake. Our answer would be, Why let them be so 


Targe? 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Much as last week. Have planted little except @elery, 
and that we shaded. Will allow Cauliflower to remain a 
little longer. The chief work has been watering Peas, 
Cauliflowers, &c., and mulching them well with short grass 
and litter as soon as watered. Without the mulching water- 
ing did but little good. We have great faith in deep-stirred 
soil in securing good crops either in wet or dry weather, and 
more especially if in continued hot weather the surface 
be roughly mulched. Last season, though for nearly two 
months Cauliflowers had no water, they were very good 
indeed, but they were deeply, some 8 inches, mulched with 
litter, and even that was several times shaken up, so that 
air should have access to the roots whilst the hot rays of 
the sun were thrown back from the surface. Lettuces coming 
in for use were watered and deeply mulched—some were 
transplanted under shade, but, as stated last week, the best 
plan is to sow often thinly in rows, and let them stand 
where sown. They will not run so fast as those trans- 
planted. Gathered a large dish of Broad Beans of the Long- 
pod kind on the 8th inst., and have had plenty since. This 
is the earliest period at which we have gathered them here 
out of doors. They, as well as many other things, will re- 
quire mulching if this weather last. We have never pleased 
ourselves with the garden Bean under glass. At one time 
circumstances made us anxious to have it as early as Peas, 
but we did not succeed. We had flowers early enough, but 
they did not set, with the aid of abundance of air, and even 
of bees to help them. Have any of our readers done much 
in the way of forcing them? We have fallen back chiefly on 
the oJd plan of sowing in boxes and turves, and transplant- 
ing out of doors in March. 

Run the Dutch hoe through the whole of the kitchen gar- 
den where there was room for the hoe to enter; surface- 
stirring, weed or no weed; and set a careful man to do the 
same among the Onions, as a careless worker would do more 
harm with his legs and hoe-handle than he would do good 
with surface-stirring and cutting up any weeds that might 
appear. We sowed our Beet this year in the garden and 
covered with a net, but even now the birds have beaten us, 
and the plantation will be patchy and need filling up. We 
shall henceforth make a virtue of necessity and sow in a 
little bed, and transplant when 3 or 4 inches in height, after 
which the birds let them alone. Just for trial we sowed 
also Prince’s Feather and Love-lies-bleeding, and run threads 
over the rows; but we might as well have let the birds have 
them without let or hindrance. Two or three square feet 
under protection would give enough of plants for beds or 
borders. ‘The birds have never interfered with a deep purple 
Spinach, but the above flowers and the Beet are seized upon 
as soon as they appear above ground. Is such a fancy umong 
our feathered neighbours at alla common one? i 

Cucumber Disease.—We said a good deal on this subject 
last season. In a two-light box, which had borne heavily, a 
slight trace appeared last week, and as we had plenty more 
the plants were at once taken out, the frame cleared, fresh 
earth given, and fresh plants turned out. Wherever gum or 
spot makes its appearance, whatever palliatives may be re- 
sorted to, hardly anything will make a cure, and after much 
experience and inquiry we can say no more on the subject 
than was stated last season. The best preventives are fresh 
soil, suitable temperature, and plenty of pure air; and the 
best remedy is destroying the plants and planting fresh ones. 

FRUIT GARDEN. SAC 

A busy time with keeping off interlopers from ripening 
fruit. Were obliged to run netting over the openings in 
our orchard-house to keep the larger birds from the tempt- 
ing Cherries. The other morning we counted eighty black- 
birds and thrushes pecking wherever they could through the 
meshes of a net over a piece of early Strawberries. Where 
such numbers abound there is no security except netting, 
and doing it securely, and keeping the netting considerably 
above the foliage, otherwise they will sit on the netting 
and not become entangled in the least. It is when they 
get under the netting that they become entangled, when 
scared and they attempt to escape in a hurry. Had they 
the sense quietly to return to the hole by which they 
entered they would seldom injure themselves in the attempt 
toescape. Avnet merely spread over a place is their delight; 
they are sure, from the promptings of curiosity, to get below 
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it to see what there is there. Poor things! at present they 
must be anxious to find anything to moisten their throats 
in this parching weather, and did they keep within bounds 
we would freely let them have their share, but we do not 
like them having all the produce for which we have toiled. 

Watered and mulched the Strawberries out of doors. If 
not covered immediately the watering was but of little use. 
Could we have spared time we would have set about layering 
Strawberry plants for forcing, and will soon be at them. 
Seldom have more contradictory accounts appeared than of 
forced Strawberries this season. With the exception of a 
few of the earliest ours have done well. Many failures, we 
have no doubt, have taken place from large luxuriant plants 
and unripened buds. Im our description of Latimers we 
especially noted the fine-looking Strawberry plants, in large 
pots, but as they were not wanted early, and great care 
was taken to ripen the buds, we felt pretty sure that the 
crop would be better than usual. Hence the hint the other 
week, to which Mr. Donaldson has kindly replied, and says, 
“J have President, Admiral Dundas, and Sir Charles Napier, 
in full bearing, not thinned-out to five or six berries, but to 
fifteen, sixteen, and even twenty berries each plant. I had 
President ripe in the larger pots on the 20th of April,” and 
he mentions some mutual friends and others who pronounced 
them very fine. He also states he had not a blind plant 
amongst five hundred plants. Those in small pots showed 
also well, but being placed on the shelves of the vinery did 
not swell off so well. My. Donaldson adds, “I consider the 
great points are to get your runners early, so as to fill the 
pots well with roots, and then the crowns are sure to get 
hard with flower-buds.”” We would just add as a caution, 
that those who imitate Mr. Donaldson in using large pots 
must not satisfy themselves with the half of the plan, but 
must follow out the bud-ripening process. These splendid 
plants, when we saw them last season, were each elevated on 
the reversed bottom of another pot, and standing a good bit 
apart, so that sun and air might act on pot and roots, as 
well as foliage. ‘his is a very different thing from placing 
the pots on the ground, and even in a shady place, and then 
expecting the plants to be bristling with flower-buds. The 
appearance of these plants in autumn, and the crops they 
produced this spring, is just another proof that we must 
think and plan and work for results. 

Other departments much the same as last week, only we 
managed to finish mulching with rotten dung all the fruit 
trees in pots in the orchard-house. Scarcely any fire heat has 
been used for a fortnight, except on one or two cold nights. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Much the same as last week. Owing to the great heat we 

have allowed a little of our bedding to remain over until 
there be a change, more especially as other work required 
doing more, and the plants are all right where they are. For 
many years we filled a verandah fronted with glass with 
vases of flowers, and they had a fine effect as a background 
toa sunk Italian garden. For various reasons, and much 
against our desire, the practice was discontinued, and now 
it is to be revived, and we have just been getting them filled. 
Some of these vases were large and heavy, and not easily 
moved when full, and some from 5 to 6 feet in height, 
pedestal and all together. It is not desirable that the floor 
should be wetted in watering. Previously we had stands 
made to go below the pedestals to catch the water; but then 
there was a trouble in moving the vases to get at them. 
Thanks to a hint from the bricklayer, who was repairing 
some of the vases with cement, we shall now be able to re- 
move the water without any difficulty. For the larger vases 
we had pedestals made of deal, from 16 to 20 inches square, 
and from 4 to 6 inches deep. The top was covered with a 
board, and a hole eut out some 6 inches in diameter, to let 
the water trickle down. These we primed and then painted 
and sanded with yellowish sand, so as to resemble a dark 
stone. The improvement consists:in entting out on the 
bevel one of the sides for 10 inches in length, but so hinged 
that we can place a zinc vessel beneath it 9 mcehes square, 
and 2 inches deep, and take it out when it is nearly full, 
without touching the vase or pedestal. ‘The arrangement is 
a very simple one, but it will be none the less useful, and the 
plants can be duly attended to with watering, without ever 
slopping and sailing the floor. Many other matters must 
wait until next week.—RK. FP. 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—June 17. 


The markets are heavily supplied, and very considerable quantities of 
soft fruit are coming in from various parts of the kingdom. Great com=- 
plaints are made of the light crops of Strawberries round London. The 
trade for eld Potatoes is exceedingly dull. 


FRUIT. 

Bd. of 0 a doa d 
Apples.see $ sieve 2 Otod 0 | Melons . sean neach 4 Oto8 0 
Apricots -pottle 0 0 0 0} Mutberria: oo 00 
Cherries . . L 0 2 O| Nectarines .. 12 0 24 0 
-Chestnuts .. - 14 0 20 0} Oranges.. § 0 4 0 
Currants, Rei 0 0 O O| Peaches .. 1s 0 36 0 
0 0 0 0) Pears (Ikitchen oo 00 
Figs .... 8 0 12 0 oo 00 
Filberts 0 0 0 ©} Pine Apples 6 0 10 0 
sai 50 0 60 0] Plums .... oo 00 
Gooseberries ..}sieve 2 0 3 0| Quinees., . oo 00 
Grapes, Hamburghs lb. 5 © 10 0 | Raspberries... nih Aoi kB 
Muscats . lb. 8 0 12 0] Strawberries “tb. 10) 46 3°30 
Lemons .......ccusseeee 100 5 0 10 0) Walnuts ............bush, 14 @ 20 0 

VEGETABLES. 
a. d. 8. d ad, a a 
Artichokes ........each 0 4t00 6 9 8to% 6 
Asparagus ...... bundle 3 0 5 0 OM QH LAG 
Beans Brond,.....4 sieve 2 6 4 0] Mushrooms . 10 26 
Kidney, 100 1 0 1 6| Mustd. & Cress, punnet 9 2 9 0 
Beet, Red....... doz, 3 0 4 | Onions uu... bushel 5 0 7 0 
Broccoli ......... bundle 0 0 0 0 + 0)6 0 8 
BrusselsSprouts }sieve 0 0 0 0 DO wl 38 
Cabbace .... doz. 1 0 2 0| Parsnips THA ie) 
Capsicums . 0 0 O O| Peas....... 09 16 
Carrots ...... 0 7 © 10] Potatoes a0. B18 siphis? 
| Cauliflower 40 8 0 New...per doz. lbs. 2 0 4 0 
2 0 8 0 | Radishes doz bunches 0 6 1 O 
0 6 1 6|Rhubarb........ bundle 0 2 0 4 
0 0 © 0} Savoys . doz. 0 0 0 0 
2 6 38 0 | Sea-kale baskas 0 0 0 O 
on 0 3 0 O| Spinach.. TheAOae 
Garlic and 0 8 0 0 | Tomatoes SHO AO 
Herbs..ccseue0 bunch O 8 0 0 | Turnip... OG 1 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0! VegetableM 2 Diy iO 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


John Foulds, Hullard Hall Lane, Stretford New Road, 
Manchester.—Catalogue of Chrysanthemums, Zonale Geranwwms, 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, Sc. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


%,* We request that no one will write privately to the de- 
partmental writers of the “ Journal of Horticulture, 
Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so 
doing they are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and 
expense. All communications should therefore be ad- 
dressed solely to The Hditors of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, &c., 171, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those 
on Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them 
answered promptly and conveniently, but write them 
on separate communications. Also never to send more 
than two or three questions at once. h 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Supine GrRantum Currinas ro A Distanor (J. §.).—We put them into 
a box in alternate layers with damped moss or damped cocoa-nut refuse, 
and they should be taken out and planted during the evening of the day 
they are received. 

Rosr Leaves Brorcurn (4 C, A,).—Muleh the surface of the soil above 
the roota of the trees. Water liberally every evening during dry weather. 
Give liquid manure once a-week from your cess-pool, but to each bucketful 
add two buckets of water. 


Book (Plato).—The “Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary " contains all that 
you mention down to the date when it last was revised by Mr. Johnson. 

OrwitnocaLua THyRsomeEs AVTER Rioomine (Zanley).—If kept under 
glass gradually withhold water, and keep the soll just moist, but rather 
inclined to be dry than otherwise until October; then repot, shaking or taking 
away most of the old soil, and using a compost of andy loam two-thirds, 
and the remainder leaf mould and peat in equal parts, with a free admixture 
of silver sand. We grow the plant in 2 cold pit, and remove it to the green- 
house for bloom, and when this is over plonge the pot in a sunny part of the 
garden, and take no further trouble abont te plant until it is taken wp and 
potted in October: we then place it in a cold pit. It is hardy with us ina 
sheltered border. and probably so in borders generuly, but we have nota 
sufficient stock to warrant our trying it im this way. 


Soar-sups (H. G. Anderson),—So far from injuring they improve the 
houwe-sewage for all garden crops, As they consist chiefly of water you 
need not add eo much clear water to the sewuge before using If, 08 Is neces~ 
sary when composed of contributions only from fhe chambers and water= 
closets, 
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Manacine Hare’seroor Fern (R. F. R.).—The Hare's-foot Fern is 
Davallia canariensis. It does very well in a shady part of the greenhouse, 
and will do fairly in a fernscase if not kept too moist. Plant it in the driest 
part of your fern-case, or shift it into a Jarger pot, and so that the thick 
roots or rhizomes may rest on the soil. Drain well, and use a compost of 
turfy peat two-thirds and loam one-third, with a free admixture of silver 
sand. Water freely when growing. and keep the soil moist after the fronds 
become mature. It usually loses its fronds when the fresh ones begin to 
appear, or shortly before, and we think your plant was only doing this pre- 
paratory to commencing to grow. If you havea greenhouse or a vinery, 
that would be the best place for it. 


*Pracu Trers Gumuine (F. H. Lane).—Gumming in fruit trees ts to be 
attributed to the sap not being sufficiently elaborated in the leaves, through 
an excess of food being absorbed by the roots. It is very common to the 
Peach and Apricot on the Plum stock on dry gravelly soils. Yours is a very 
bad case. We think the roots are deep in a bad soil, and know of no remedy 
except taking up the trees and replanting them early next autumn. We 
had some equally bad, and we took them up, though very old, and with the 
loss of many branches from gummy exudation, and found the roots had 
venetrated into the gravel to a depth of 8 feet, and were only bare sticks. 
The trees were replanted in turfy soil from sods 6 inches thick chopped fine, 
slates were placed over the bottom of the border at the depth of 20 inches 
to prevent the roots going down, and the latter were covered with only 
6 inches of soil. The trees are now free from gum, and have set too many 
fruit by ten times. The Apricots are also free from gum, and not making so 
much wood ; and the Peaches, little better than skeletons before lifting, are 
fast filling with short close-jointed wood. Gum being a disease of the sap, 
though not communicated from one individual to another, soon apreads to 
all parts of a tree, just as a disease of the blood in animals spreads over the 
whole body. 


Garvenine ArpareL (An Amateur Gardener).—You should wear a sub- 
stantial pair of boots, and any old habiliments you have whilst you are at 
work in your garden; but if you wish to be spruce buy a tourist’s grey suit. 


CaLcEoLartIaA SEEDLING (Loch Ness).—The flowers are good in form and 
colour, but not unlike many other seed!ings which are raised every year. 
The a leaves are extremely fine specimens of healthy and vigorous 
growth. 


ABUNDANCE oF Grapes (HW. B. d’ Almeida).—The Black Hamburgh under 
ordinary circumstances would yield you the largest and most unfailing 
supply. Your other query is answered in “Our Letter Box.” 


LItIUM GIGANTEUM AFTER BLOOMING (P. Q).—Unless you wish for seeds 
we would, when the flower-stem turns yellow, cut it off just below the seed- 
pods. Continue watering as usual for at least three months longer. In 
September remove to a cold frame in the full sun, and give but little water 
after this with abundance of air. Protection from frost is all that is required 
in winter. It may bloom another year if liberal treatment be given when 
growing, and the bulbs be well ripened off in autumn. Abundant moisture 
with free drainage when growing, plenty of pot room, and well ripening the 
bulbs in autumn are the egsentialsto success. Pot in spring. 


TaKING uP Crocusrs—REMOVING POLYANTHUSES (J.). —Crocuses are best 
left in the ground all the year, and only need taking up every three years 
or so to divide the roots, planting again the same day. They bloom better 
when not taken up. The Polyanthuses should now have a rather shady 
and coo] border, one shaded from the midday sun, and if they have this with 
@ moist soil they need not be removed, unless the roots ure large, when it 
May be desirable to divide them. Plant on an east border, or where they 
can have the morning and evening sun with protection from the burning 
heat of the sun from 10 a.m. tod p.m. A little fresh mould placed around 
the crowns will be of service in preserving the roots from drought, and 
during very dry weather the plants should be aprinkled with water in the 
evening—that is, if you do not move them. A little sand placed between 
Bi eS up to the crowns is very good at this season. Keep cool and 

ist. 


EXPELLING Earta Worns (Zdem).—Mix 14 ]bs. of fresh lime with forty 
gallons of water, stir well up, und allow the mixture to stand for forty-eight 
hours, Water with the clear water during showery weather when the worms 
are near the surface; they will then come to the surface, and may be cleared 
away. This repeated a few times will clear the ground. Soot sprinkled on 
EARTHED is not liked either by worms or slugs, and is, besides, a good 

re. 


PLantine ovr Linium GIGANTEUM (H. W. E).—We shonld not advise 
you to plant out your Lilium giganteum unless yours is a very sheltered 
place. The soil should be well drained if it is planted out. If you havea 
spare plant and wish to plant it out, you had better do so at once, Let the 
bulb be placed about 2 or 3 inches below the surface of the ground. We 
prefer growing them in the greenhouse, and as soon as they have done 
flowering put them out in the open air to ripen gradually. They will not 
require much water, and during their season of rest they are best Keptina 
cool greenhouse during the winter. We believe that no portion of the 
patent you mention is sustainable, but we cannot advise on such a subject. 


PHORMIUM TENAX SEEDS NoT VeGETATING (Ler).—Your seeds seem all 
right, but we cannot say whether they will germinate or not. Thev are 
sound for the most part, though many are defectiye, and some abortive. 
The seeds ought to have germinated in one or all of the ways in which they 
were sown bv you. We have sown the seeds repeatedly, and had no tronble 
in making them germinate. We drain a pot well, and All to within half an 
inch of the rim with rather strong loam, and sow the seeds, just covering 
them with fine soil. The soil is kept constantly moist, and the pot placed in 
a mild hotbed until the seedlings come up, when they are removed to a cold 
frame or greenhouse, standing the pot on a cool bottom, or failing that, it 
is placed on an inverted saucer in the midst of a larger one filled with 
water, so that the bottom of the pot just touches the water. The young 
plants are potted off when of sufficient size, and grown on in a cold frame, 
protected in winter by mats. Weshould say your seeds are too old to ger- 
minate, or they may not have been sufficiently ripened. We have had them 
from New Zealand, and found steeping them in water at 100° induced ger- 
mination when they otherwise failed. They were steeped about twelve 
hours, and sown immediately afterwards, or not allowed to become dry 
before sowing. 

GeRANIUMS IN Ric# Sorr (F. C.).—We think you have added by far'too 
much manure; so much, in fact, that the plants not only refuse to root into 
it, but those already existing are destroyed. Asthe leaves flag, and copious 
waterings only aggravate the evil, your best plan would be to take up the 
plants, remove the soil, and replant in loam from rotted turyes if you have 
it—if not, in good rather light loam. The rich soil will do very well for top- 
dressing the beds of Calceolarias, Roses, &c. Turfy loam with a little leaf 
mould is most suitable for Geraniums. In rich soil they go too much to 
growth, whilst in that which is very rich they will not grow at all, or only 
for a brief period, and then go off just when they ought to be growing freely. 
One-fourth of well-rotted manure is as muchas can be givenalong withloam. 
to Geraniums with advantage. Mure may give vigour, but at the expense 
of the bloom. 

GNAFHALIUM LANATUM (P. P,).—Gnaphalium lanatum is a very useful 
plant for edging large heds with, but it is rather too coarse for small beds. 
It is perfectly hardy. The spring is the best time to divide or propagate it. 


Cuerrtes Fattrne ‘Dublin)—The very heavy crop borne by the trees 
last year, and the very hot dry weather now prevailing, evidently weakened 
them. The gangrene or brown ulcers on each Cherry intimate that there is 
a deficient supp!y of sap. We should manure the soil for some feet ina 
circle round each tree, mulch the surface, and water plentifully. 


InaRcatnc Muscat or ALEXANDRIA ON WHITE Toxay (D. WW. C. W.).— 
You should have allowed both rods to grow on till the pruning season had 
arrived. All that was necessary to be done was to pinch in all the laterals 
on the stock, so as to throw all the strength you could into the graft. You 
might have tuken a good crop off the old rod without doing the growing 
cane any injury. We shonld not advise you to depend on the Tokay as @ 
stock for all yonr Muscats. We prefer the following kinds for stocks for 
the Museats—namely, Black Hamburgh, Trebbiano, and Lady Downe’s. 
The reason why the leaves are turning yellow is this, the union was not so 
complete as you expect, and, from cutting the old rod away, the stock has 
thrown up more sap than the young cane could absorb, and no doubt a 
large portion hus been lost. If the union was not complete the sap would 
flow to the point where the old rod was cut off, instead of flowing into the 
young cane. 

Insects (V. G. C.).—Neither of the insects described above is a wire- 
worm. The first is evidently Snake Millipedes (Juolus pulchellus or allied 
species’. We cannot determine the longer one without seeing a specimen, 
but it is probably the Gordian Worm ‘Gordius aquaticus). We know no 
better remedy than that of placing slices of vegetables in the places they 
frequent, as they are especially fond of vegetable matter in an incipient 
state of decay. (EZ Harvey).—The fact of the Holly buds being attacked 
by the dirty green larvae of one of the Tortricidg-or Bell Moths is new to 
us (those of Polyommatus Argiolus feed on them) They have now gone 
into the chrysatis state, and we expect the moths out very shortly.—W. 

Various (Z. A. P.).—You may remove the tips of the Gooseberry shoots, 
and thns remove the aphides without injuring the bushes. The treatment 
of Azaleas after flowering is stated at page 453 of our last Number. The 
Nile Lily. which we presume is Nympha Lotus, must be allowed to com- 
plete its growth where it is. 


Names or Prants (Messine).—1, Platyloma flexuosum; 2 and 3, missing ; 
4, Blechnum spicant; 5, Onychium lucidum ; 6 and 7, insufficient ; 8, Chei- 
lanthes hirta; 9, Cyrtomiam falcatum; 10, Adiantum formosnm. Lex 
must send a specimen in flower. (J. S ).—Virgiliz lutea. (A Donegal 
Subscriber).—Tecoma jasminoides. (B, W.),—Erysimum ochroleucum. We 
cannot determine the Calystegia from the specimen sent. (G@. Grove).— 
Tamarix gallica. (7. S.).—l, Cherophyllam tremulum ; 2, Bunium flexu- 
osum; 3 Galium saxatile; 4, Cerastium vulgatum; 5, Campannlata glo- 
merata (A Young Gardener).—3. Polemonium corneum; 4, Aubrietia 
deltoidea ; 5, Spirsa filipendula. (#. D. S.).—Red flower Valeriana rubra, 
and the other Cotyledon umbilicus, The last-named is popularly known as 
Wall Penny-wort. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending June 17th. 


THERMOMETER, 
x BAROMETER, 
TE. 4 2 a 
7 ae athe Earth. Wind. GENERAL REMARKS. 
Max. Min. | Max. | Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2 ft. deep. 
Sou. 11 | 30.324 30.142 70 30 64 ecicem Rye B 3 
2 z N.E Dry N.E. wind; fine; very fine; below freezing at night. 
Ta to Site Sieh 68 35 63 61 N.E Cold, with dry easterly wind; overcast and cvol at night. 
Wed. 14] 30 woh ASAE sr 40 62 61 N.W. Fine; very fine; hotand dry; fine. — 
Thurs. 15 | 30.373 ates ae 38 63 61g E. Very fine throughout ; rather cold at night. 
Friday 16 | 30.379 S0e8aa 76 46 624 61 N.E. Very fine throughout. 
Sat s 17 sont peered 80 43 63 613 N.E. Very fine; low white clouds; hot sun; fine at night. 
+266 30.225 74 36 63 (IE N.E. Overcast; fine; low white clonds in clear bluessky ; ais 
a | night.) 
Mean | 30.364 30.808 | 75.57 | 38.00 62.93 61.35 3 
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POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


i 


A METROPOLITAN POULTRY SHOW. 


We are rapidly reaching the longest day and as yet we 
hear no tidings of a poultry show at or near London. Surely 
the year, and especially this season of it, will not be allowed 
to slip away without a meeting of the “cock parliament!” 
What are managers and secretaries about? Will not Mr. 
Houghton or Mr. Douglas give exhibitors a chance? Why 
should not the Crystal Palace Show come to life again? Oh! 
those jolly hours at Sydenham, dear to memory! Do we 
not recall the pleasant drive through sunny lanes and over 


breezy uplands, or the not-so-agreeable trips from town, 
when % 
“Rattle his bones 
Over the stones, 
It’s only a ‘cabhorse’ which nobody owns!”’ 

rings in the ears of the occupant of the Hansom cab? We 
remember, too, the palpitating “ heart-in-your-mouth” sen- 
sation felt as one seeks the well-known quarters of the 
poultry, and amid discordant crowings of giant Cochins and 
pigmy Bantams, espies the much-loved familiar pen, and 
finds it honoured with a coloured card! And then the fun 
of hearing the comments on your own birds, not always com- 
plimentary ; and then the cozy luncheon and the best of 
lobster salads, and the sparkling “ cliquot” with which the 
winner of a “first prize” regales the ladies, and the com- 
fortable spin home in the dogcart, and the mild quiet weed, 
and last, not least, the delight of your poultry factotum | 
when he learns that “they Brahmas,” as he terms them 
“have won!” Let us hope that the Sydenham authorities 
will renew such pleasures as these, or, in default thereof, 
that other scenes may welcome the poultry; that the Agri- | 
cultural Hall, which seems to rival the Ark in the variety of 
the animals to which it opens its portals, may again ring 
with the clarion of the cock; or that Alexandra Park, whose 
abortive effort last year we all commiserated, may give a 
chance of “running a tilt” against other exhibitors to— 
Brauma Poorra. 


| 


NORTH HANTS POULTRY SHOW.—Junz 1. 


Fottowine the good example of the Bath and West of 
England Show, the North Hants Society has determined on | 
moving about, and accordingly this year the Show was held | 
at Winchester. We should like another change, to find it 
extended to other parts of south-western districts—Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire might claim a share of the patronage. | 
The different towns might compete in liberality for the | 
presence of the exhibition to the advantage of all concerned. 
This would make it necessary to prolong the time of show- | 
ing, and that which is now the affair of a few hours might | 
extend over two or three days. Perhaps, like the creation | 
of Frankenstein, it might assume proportions that would | 
astonish its managers. We should be glad to see it. Dor- | 
chester formerly had good shows; Southampton stood well ; 
Salisbury was “to the fore,’ and now all are in a state of 
collapse. There is no doubt the south-west could support 
a large show, and this meeting showed a step in that di- 
rection. The stone is rolling. The ground was admirably 
chosen, close to the town. The inducement of music and 


7 : psec 
an enclosed spot for a promenade, mown and rolled till it | 


was even as a carpet, offered attractions to those (if there 
be such), who came neither for poultry, sheep, cattle, horses, 
implements, nor flowers. 

The Dorkings were most excellent. They would have been 
a credit to any show in England, for shape, weight, and 
colour. ‘The first-prize birds were most meritorious; Mr. 
Fowler's second-prize birds were very good. Several very 
fine birds in other respects had their spurs growing on the 
outside of their legs. ‘The Cochins gave deserved laurels to 
Mies J. Milward and Mr. Fowler. The Game exhibitors 


understood their business in matching their birds well. Mr 
Bertram’s cock and hen were beautiful, and Mr. Dupe’s 
Duckwings were deservedly admired. Polands are popular 
in Hants, but it is hard to beat Mrs. Pettat and Mr. T. P. 


Edwards. The Spanish were better than we have ever before 
seen at this Show, and Mr. Simmond’s birds, if shown in 
good condition, will repeat their exploit. We have not of 
Tate seen a better pen of Golden-pencilled Hamburghs than 
those shown by Mr. Pettis, while the quality of the Spangled 
may be judged from the fact, that Mrs. Pettat took only 
second prize. Brahmas are decidedly becoming popular, 
and here as elsewhere, there were two classes, one for light, 
and one for dark. Mr. Pares took both in the first. In the 
second, great names met. Mr. Boyle, of Dublin, was first ; 
Mr. Fowler second; and Mr. Hinton was highly commended. 
The Various class deserves more than two prizes. Anda- 
lusians, Malays, Créve Cours, Black Hamburghs, Pheasant 
Malass, and Bantams form a large class. Mrs. Pettat was 
first with Sebright Bantams; Mr. Hinton, second, with 
Malays. Many of the commended deserved more. 

Mr. Fowler made a clean sweep of the Duck prizes. His 
prize birds were 7} lbs. each. 

There was a small show of Rabbits. The longest ears 
measured 203 inches. In the foreign class the prize went 
to a large Rabbit accurately marked like a Himalayan and 
covered with long silky hair. That for all points went to 
a remarkably handsome one weighing 9} lbs., and measuring 
19 inches. : 

This Show becomes every year more successful, owing 
partly, no doubt, to the excellent management and constant 
attention of Mr. Downes, the Secretary. ; ; 

In addition to the prizes awarded, which will be found in 
our Number for June 6th, the following commendations were 
given :— ; 

Dorkixc.—Highly Conmended, G. Johnson, Farnham, Surrey; C. Smith, 
Durnford, Salissury; Mrs. Pettatt, A-he, Micheldever; T P. Kdwards, 
Lyndhurst. 

Game.—Highly Commended O, Nicho'son, Fareham. 

PoLannp. — Commended, Mrs. Pettutt, Ashe, Micheldever x 

SpaxisH —Commended, W. Newman, Walsal; Rev. J. De L. Simmonds, 
Chileomb Rectory, Winchester. 

Brauma PooTKaA.—Highly Commended, J. Hin‘on, Hinton, Bath. 

Any oTHer Vartery,—Highly Commended, J. Pares, Childown Hall ; 
Chertsey ; Kev. S. Terry. Dummer; Mrs. Pettatt, Ashe, Micheldever. Com- 
mended, Mrs. Bennett, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

Ducks,—Highly Commended J. W_ Kellaway, Merston ; E. Curtls, 
Dummer. Commended, Miss Sillence. New Barn, Compton 

Raspirs.—Variefy (to include all poin.s).—Highly Commended, J. H. 


| Robinson, Winchester. 


Mr. Baily was the Judge. 


THORNE POULTRY EXHIBITION. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tus Society has now been established thirteen years 
in connection with an agricultural show. Hach year, we 


| are happy to say, its success has proved regularly progres- 


sive, but certainly the advance this year has been more 
apparent than ever. 

The Show took place on the 14th inst., in the beautiful 
grounds of Makin Durham, Esq. 

Of the Spanish, with the exception of the winning birds, 
we can say but little, as the condition in which the gene- 
rality of the birds in this class were shown was inferior. 
Cochins, shown by Messrs. Wood and Beldon, were very 
good, and we also noticed a nice pen of Silver Cinnamons. 
Dorkings were poor. Game, White and Piles, the prize birds 
were good, also the pens of Black Reds shown by Messrs. 
Brierley and Snowden; the Duckwing class wasa very poor 
one. The prize for a Game cock and one hen was closely com- 
peted for by Messrs. Chaloner and Aykroyd. Both pens were 
really good, and the former took the silver cup, value £5. 
The Single Game cock class contained many good birds. 
Mr. E. Aykroyd won the cup with a splendid Brown Red. 
The show of Hamburghs was good, the birds of Messrs. 


| Beldon, Burch, and Butler were far a-head of the rest. ‘The 


next class of note must receive the greater praise. The 
class for Game Bantams was, without exception, one of the 
best in the Show, and the birds of Messrs. Crosland and 
Brierley were splendid and shown in prime condition. The 
Judges awarded the silver cup to the former pen on account 
of their smallness; and we were given to undeistand, that 
the second and third prize pens had won Similar events for 
the present cup winner. In Bantams, Gold and Silver-laced, 
and Black and Whites, the prize pens were very nice. 

There was a very good show of Pigeons, and we are glad 
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to inform exhibitors that the Judges’ awards gave general 
satisfaction. 


Spanisn.—First and Highly Commended, H. Beldon, Bingley. Second, 
E. Brown, Sheffield. = 

Cocutx-Cutna.—First, R. J. Wood. Chorley. Second, H. Beldon, Bingley. 

Dorxixe.—First, W. Charter, Sheffield. Second, Hon, F. C. H. Hawke, 
Womersley Park. Commended, J. Sledmore, Epworth. 

Game (White and Pile).—First, J. Sunderland, Coley Hall. 
Dodge, Sheffield. Commended, J. Hodgkinson, Hull. , , 

Game (Black-breasted and other Reds).—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 
Second, H. Snowden, Great Horton. Commended, J. Sunderland. 

Game (Duckwing and other Greys and Blues).—First, H. Snowden, Great 
Horton. Second, E. Aykroyd, Bradford. Highly Commended, Messrs. Sales 
and Bentley, Crowle. Commended, G. Cocking, jun., Crowle. 

Game (Any variety).—First and Cup, C. Chaloner, Steetley. Second, 
E. Aykroyd, Bradferd. Third, J. Sunderland, Coley Hull. Highly Com- 
mended, H. M. Julian, Hull; W. Boyes, Beverley. Commended, J. Fletcher, 
Manchester. 

Game Cock (Any variety).—First and Cup, E. Aykroyd, Bradford. Second, 
J. Sunderland, Coley Hall. Highly Commended, W. Boyes. Beverley ( Red) ; 
J. Fletcher. Commended, H. M. Julian, Hall (Red); C. Chaloner, 
Steetley; G. Helliwell, Walkley. j 

Potanp (Any variety).—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Second, H. 
Beldon, Bingley. 2 

Hampuraus (Silver-spangled).—First and Second, H. Beldon, Bingley. 
Highly Commended, A. K. Wood, Burnside, Kendal. 

Hamsuroass (Golden-spangled).—First and Second, Messrs. Birch and 
Boulter, Sheffield. Commended, H Beldon, Bingley. _ 

Hameveoas (Silver-pencilled).—First, H. Beldon, Bingley. Second, G. 
Helliwell, Walkley. Highly Commended, J. Hepworth, Bearswoed Green. 

Hameurcss (Goldes-pencilled).—First and Second, Messrs. Froggatt and 
Harrop, Welkley. Highly Commended, W. Charter, Sheffield. 

Axsy Farmyarp Cross.—First, H. Beldon, Bingley. Second, C. W. 
Brierley, Middleton. 

Game Bantams (Any variety).—First, Master C. Crossland, Wakefield. 
Second and Third, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 

Bantams (Silver or Gulden-laced).—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 
Second, Messrs. S. & R. Ashton, Roe Cross. Highly Commended, H 
Beldon, Bingley. 

Bantaus (Any colour). —First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton (White). 
Second, J. R. Jessop, Hull (White). 

Best Cock (Any Breed or Cross).—First, H. Beldon, Bingley. Second | 
and Highty Commenied, Messrs. Birch & Boulter, Sheffield (Spanish). 
Commended, H. Merkin, Driffield (Cochin). Hens.—First, Messrs. Birch 
and Boulter (Spanish). Second, H. Beldon. Commended, 8. Taylor, 
Cantley; R. White, Sheffield (Cochin). 

Best CockEREL aND Two Putters (Any pnre breed).—First, G. Hellswell, 
Walkley. Second, H. Snowden, Great Horton. 

Extra Stock.—Prize, J. Hawley, Doncaster (Créve Cceur). 

Guinea Fowts.—First, Hon. F. C. H. Hawke, Womersley Park. Second, 
H. Merkin, Driffield. 

: URS ETE rs First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 
eld. 

GrxrsE.—First, 0. A. Young, Driffield. Second, Mrs. Lee, Thorne. 

Giss.—First, Hon. F. C. H. Hawke. Second and Commended, Mrs. 
Langhorn, Armyn. 

Ducks (Any variety).—First, H. Beldon, Bingley (Rouen). 
Jessop, Hull. 

TPictons.—Carrters.—First, W. Massey, York. Second, H. Yardley, 
Birmingham. Highly Commended, E. E. M. Royds, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Commended, H. Snowden, Great Horton; E. Brown, Sheffield. Cropvers. 
—First, E. Brown Second, H. Snowden. Highly Commended, H. Yardley. 
Commended, E. E, M. Royds. Tumblers.—First, E. Brown. Second, W. 
Massey. Highly Commended, Messrs. R. & C. Grayill, Thorne. Com- 
mended, H Yardley. Jacobins.—First, H. Yardley. Second, R. Favell, 
Sheffield. Highly Commended, T. C. Taylor, Middlesborough. Nuns — 
First, C. Addey, Epworth. Second, J. Pickering, Driffield. Trumpeters.— 
First, A. Middleton, Newport. Second, E. E. M. Royds. Turbits.—First, 
E. Brown. Second, H. Yardtey. Fantails.—First, T. C. Taylor. Second, 
H. Yardley. Owls.—First, H. Yardley. Second, E. E. M. Royds. Barbs. 
—First, E. Brown. Second, H. Yardley. Extra Stock.—Prize, C. Addey. 


JupeEs.—William Smith, Esq., Beech Hill, Halifax, and 
Thos. Dodds, Esq., Warren Cottage, Wakefield. 
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Second, R. 


Second, Miss Smith, Hat- 


Second, J.R. 


Francis Ricoarp Pease, Esq., of Southend, Darlington, 
died on the 7th inst. at the early age of twenty. As a poultry 
fancier and exhibitor nothing can so clearly bear testimony 
to his practical earnestness and soundness of judgment in 
this fancy as his numerous triumphs at so many of our 
poultry shows, where his fine birds must in the future be 
missed. But Darlington will especially suffer from his 
absence, as this Show owed to his quiet unobtrusive, yet 
masterly and liberal efforts to make it deserving the dis- 
trict, more than is generally known. His labours in this 
at so early an age and with so weak a state of health were 
great promises, had life been spared him, of an amount of 
public usefulness, the loss of which must be generally re- 
gretted.— W. W. 


Crooxr’s Incuparor.—On the evening of the 9th inst., 
Messrs. Crook, of Carnaby Street, exhibited their artificial 
incubator and artificial rearing apparatus, at the Royal In- 
stitution, Albemarle Street. It was arranged so as to show 
i in action with their new gas lamp, and the chicks coming 
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out; others under the artificial mother; and some feeding 
in portable runs. The sound of the young ones chipping 
inside the eggs was a novelty to many of the audience. 


BEE-KEEPING IN DEVON.—No. XXITI. 
A COUPLE OF MISTAKES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


YeEsterDay (June 14th) I took a trip a few miles into the 
country with the view of inspecting the apiary of a clerical 
friend, who within the last few years has become rather an 
enthusiastic bee-keeper, and who, having advanced so far as 
to adopt Woodbury hives, had recently attempted to follow 
the instructions given in page 407 of “Our Journal” (of 
which, I need scarcely add, he is a constant reader) by form- 
ing a small artificial swarm or “‘ nucleus.” 

I learned that he commenced proceedings on the 27th of 
last month by taking a brood-comb from a strong stock, and 
placing it in a nucleus-box between a couple of spare combs, 
and with a small population abstracted from the parent 
hive. Having scrutinised the brood-comb most rigidly he 
said to himself, *‘ It’s all very well for Mr. Woodbury to talk 
about seeing the queen on another comb, but I’m quite sure 
she’s not on this one, and, besides, I really fancy I did catch 
a glimpse of her on another.” So the nucleus was put in 
its place and left for four days, when it was examined with 
the view of ascertaining how many royal cells had been 
started. Somewhat to my friend’s surprise he found that 
not even one had been commenced. Rather puzzling, this! 
but never mind, we'll give them another brood-comb, and 
then all will doubtless go well. Another comb was accord- 
ingly abstracted from the unfortunate parent stock, and the 
nucleus left quiet for a few days longer, when, an apiarian 
friend happening to call, the box was again overhauled, and, 
instead of the expected royal cells, there was the old queen 
composedly traversing the first comb that was lifted out. 
What was now to be done? A council of war was hastily 
held, and it was ultimately decided to let things remain as 
they were—the old queen in the nucleus-box, and the bees 
in the parent hive raising royal cells to supply her place. 
Subsequently another nucleus was formed by extracting a 
comb with a royal cell and some bees from the old stock. 

The parent hive and two small artificial swarms were 
submitted to my inspection, and I took them in the follow- 
ing order:—First the nucleus (now transferred to a full- 
sized hive) containing the old queen. Here I found brood 
had been added too fast, so that in every comb much had 
become chilled, and appeared in various stages of decompo- 
sition, interspersed with healthy brood, but remaining, as 
yet, unremoved by the bees. At my especial request my 
friend kindly consented to permit matters to continue in the 
same state, with the view of ascertaining whether the bees 
as they increased in strength would be able to remedy the 
evil, or whether there was any foundation for Mr. Lowe’s 
opinion that under such circumstances foul brood must 
follow as a necessary consequence. 

Next came the parent hive, now supposed, and no doubt 
correctly, to possess a young queen; but here the bees 
turned out so vicious that I had to put on gloves (a most 
unusual circumstance), and we were glad to be content 
with a partial examination. The two first full-sized combs 
were solid masses of sealed honey, so we made prize of the 
first and substituted an empty one. On the third comb we 
found the remains of two royal cells—one opened naturally, 
and from which a young princess had evidently emerged, 
the other torn open at the side, and marking the untimely 
destruction of its hapless inmate by her elder sister. This 
discovery leaving, as it did, no reasonable doubt of the exist- 
ence of a young queen, sufficiently contented us, and we 
replaced the crown-board, glad to have done with such a 
cantankerous lot, whose vindictive and persevering attacks 
contrasted most unfavourably with the demeanour of my 
own mild and placable Ligurians. 

In the second nucleus appeared a naturally-opened royal 
cell, and we presently espied its late tenant briskly travers- 
ing the same comb, and evidently in a high state of activity 
and health. 

Having finished our examination my friend declared him- 
self exceedingly well pleased with the result. His mistake 
had cost him, he said, a good super of honey, which he would 
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doubtless have obtained from the old stock had it continued 
in possession of its original queen; but, on the other hand, 
he considered he had gained far more than its value from 
the experience it had afforded him ; actual experience being, 
as he justly remarked, of far more practical value than any- 
thing that could be learnt from books. 

Passing the other colonies, some swarms, some old stocks, 
and some working handsome supers, but all in a most 
flourishing condition, my friend paused before a flat-topped 
straw-hive. “Here,” said he, “I fear I have made another 


mistake,” and proceeded to explain that a swarm having |. 


settled in two clusters he had hived them in different hives, 
which were left on the ground side by side until the evening, 
when finding that both hives continued tenantec? he con- 
cluded that each possessed a queen, and placed them on 
their respective stands, but now feared that the one before 
which we stood was in reality queenless. On turning it up 
I saw a small cluster of bees and three or four new pieces 
of comb, but immediately and confidently pronounced my 
friend’s suspicions to be correct, for of these new construc- 
tions all were drone-combs. “What is to be done with 
them ?” was the next question. ‘‘Give them to me,” was 
my reply, “and if I am lucky in queen-rearing you shall 
have them back again with a Ligurian queen at their head.” 
And so [ took my place in the railway carriage on my way 
home, putting the hive of queenless bees under the opposite 
seat, which was forthwith occupied by a clerical gentleman, 
who on finding the kind of company he was in, smilingly 
requested to be informed if the railway bye-laws did not 
prohibit the conveyance of lucifer matches, bees, gunpowder, 
and other explosive combustibles? declaring that for his 
part he would rather be seated on a cask of gunpowder, since 
it was scarcely possible that that would explode, whilst he 
deemed it highly probable that the bees might escape! Our 
safe arrival at the Exeter station, however, speedily relieved 
him of his jocularly-expressed fears, and of the company of 
the bees as well as that of—A DrvonsHIRE BrE-KEEPER. 


PUTTING TWO SWARMS INTO A STEWARTON 
HIVE. 


Witt you kindly inform me whether if I put a swarm of 
bees in the lower box of a Stewarton hive and a second in the 
box immediately above it, the two could be made to unite 
and so form an extra strong stock ?—G. H. H. 


{If the two swarms issue within a few days of each other 
and are united immediately, we do not think there would be 
much risk of a quarrel. | 


SWARMING versus STORIFYING. 


In my communication under the signature of “ AMATEUR,” 
at page 277, detailing my success with the storifying as com- 
pared with the swarming system, I promised to record my 
further progress. 

Acting on my resolution, I procured from the country a 
couple of stocks of bees in common straw skeps to people the 
boxes of my two new octagon covers, and after these had 
remained sufficiently long to become familiarised with their 
new locality, I had them driven on May 9th, and their 
combs transferred to the frames of my new Stewarton boxes. 
This last operation was accomplished in a most expert and 
satisfactory manner in the genial warmth of the greenhouse, 
thanks to the considerate kindness of my friend, “A Run- 
FPREWSHIRE Bey-KeEreR,” in again sending his man to aid 
moe in the work. 

After the two new octagon frame boxes had been com- 
pleted, we had as much brood comb left over as filled the 
frames of a third octagon-box, with which I resolved to 
nadir my old strong colony. On attempting to raise the pile 
of three boxes out of the cover, the weight was so great 
that I firat lightened it of the topmost breeding-box, and 
was taken by surprise to find its every cell filled with fine 
honey, as it doubtless had been left at the end of the season. 
It weighed 30 lbs. gross; deducting 4 lbs. for the box leaves 
26 lbs. nett; this added to the 68 lbs. formerly reported at 
page 278, gives a total honey harvest of 941bs. from the one 

ive. Last season, the remaining two boxes were still so 
weighty as to quite justify the preliminary spoliation process 


by the removal of end combs, &c.; but the season I con- 
sidered not sufficiently advanced, and resolved to content 
myself meantime with what I had taken. f 

Such a yield of honey from one stock, in a town locality, 
too, impresses me most favourably with the storifying 
system, and the skilled manipulation of Stewarton hives in 
effecting results I could hardly have supposed possible from 
my experience of the old swarming plan.—R. B. 


BEES IN AUSTRALIA. 


WE copy the following from The Australasian of March 
4th :—Woodbury frame-hives were first introduced into the 
colony with the Ligurians, and appear to have been fully 
appreciated, whilst we have reason to know that the “ Vic- 
toria Apiarian Society” numbers among its members many 
accomplished bee-keepers. The innocence of the Melbourne 
editor’s reply is, however, perfectly refreshing; he is evi- 
dently in a state of the most blissful ignorance alike on the 
subject of drone-breeding queens, fertile workers, or partheno- 
genesis in the honey-bee:—* TI took a notion of keeping bees, 
and commenced six weeks since by placing aswarm in one of 
Woodbury’s frame-hives. I thought I had a splendid hive, 
but on closer examination I found the brood were all drones ! 

«As J understand the drones never collect any honey, and 
are only useful for breeding and keeping the brood warm, I 
am inclined to think that my hive will become extinet. I 
would feel very much obliged if you would advise me how to 
cure them.—J. G.” 


[Your communication is very remarkable. How did you 
come to buy a hive of all drones? It is the oddest transac- 
tion in the apiarian line that we ever heard of. As to curing 
a hive of being drones, alias males, you might as well at- 
tempt to cure men of being men, or women of being women 
—Editor of “ The Australasian.” | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


GEESE AT THE Brentwoop Suow.—Mr. Postans of Brentwood, Essex, 
informs us that the Geese which took first prize on the 6th inst. belonged 
to Mr. Postans of Shelley, in Suffolk. 

MaNaAGEMENT OF Broopy Hens—Hens Pecrine THEtr Eaos (GC. 7,.).— 
We can see nothing wrong in your management. It has not been a good 
hatching year because we, like yourselves, have had clear sittings. We had 
on one day three out of four. Such a thing has never happened before. 
All our hens sit on the ground, but they are all confined, and in semi-dark- 
ness. We would kill any hen that ate the eggs she sat upon. Wecan only 
suggest one thing, and that is, that the hens should have dust at hand when 
they come off to feed. It is the sovereign remedy against vermin, and 
under the influenee of theirritation caused by these parasites hens can not 
only not sit well, but they will do all sorts of strange things. 

Eariopes oF LA Frrcur Cook (2. P. L.).—The earlobes should be 
quite white. It would be a disadvantage in exhibiting, and in close compe- 
tition would certainly turn the scale against him. 

Foop ror Youne Parrripoes (W. B. d’Almeida).—Young Partridges 
should be fed on chopped egg, bruised wheat, bread-erumbs, and curd. 
They must always have water, If the hen with the young is put near a 
grass or clover field, they will run therein, and find much of their food; 
but this is only ahelp. The hen should not be allowed to leave the rip, and 
it should be seenred from vermin at night. Cats are great destroyers of 
young Partridges. Maggots of any kind are yery serviceable to young 
Partridges, but especially the larva, or “eggs,” as they are usually called, 
ofthe ant, In June and July they prefer these to any other food. Webhave 
no recollection of your inquiry about a cow-shed, 

We have again deferred the answer to the “ Country Parson” because 
we a in daily expectation of being able to give him more information than 
he asks, 

Fertire Workers (JV. Carr).—Taving observed this phenomenon in 
our own apiary, we have no doubt whatever of its occasional but very rare 
occurrence. 

Burr AND BLACK-SPANGLED PiGrons (A Subseriber).—Your Pigeons are 
evidently one of the varieties of Le Pigeon Maillé; probably the walnut- 
coloured variety, known here variously as Povcelains, Hyacinths, Victorias, 
and by other names.— B, P. B. 

Hives (Ferdinand),—For five postage stamps you can have from our 
office, free by post, it you send your direction, ‘* Bee-keeping for the Many.” 
It contains drawings and a description of the Woodbury hive. Marriott’s 
and Neighbour's hives are mueh the same. The former, we believe, cannot 
now be purchased, 

Sarest Timm FoR Purtine on A Soper (A Would-be Bee-Master.)—The 
middle of a fine day is the best time to put on a super as well as for watch- 
ing the proceedings of bees and performing most other operations on them. 
When honey is plentiful, their attention is so concentrated on the one grang 
object of collecting and storing it, that they take but comparatively little 
nollce of the operator or spectator. Towards «vening, when the day's work 
draws near its close and most of the foragers have returned home, they are 
far more on the alert, and their suspicions are so readily excited that, as in 
your own case, etibgs are frequently inflleted with little or no apparent 
provocation. 

Sirmwonms’ Sitk.—A lady wishes to know how to dispose of the silk, 
and whether it should be wound off or left on the cocoons,—C, W. P. . 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Da De 
af wil, JUNE 27—JULY 3, 1865. meoniage ey anne 
t! eek. 
} Day. Night. | Mean 
27 Tu Privet flowers. 72.0 48.6 60. 
28 Ww Coronation OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 73.3 49.3 61.3 
129 Ta Lady's Bedstraw flowers. 72.8 48.6 60,2 
30 | F Pimpernel flowers. [1862.) 72.7 48.3 60.0 
1 8 ‘Princess Lovisor HgssE MARRIED, 72.3 51.7 62.0 
‘2 | Sun | 3 Sunpay arrer TRINITY. 73:38 | “515 62.4 
3 M ‘| Lime trec flowers. 74,2 50.7 +} 62.5 


Rainn Sun | Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon's AG lock | Day of 
38 years, Rises, | Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. revi Wear. 
Days. m. ‘h.j-m. h.}-m. h.| m. .h. m. 8 
47 af3 |} 19afS} 38 8/17 10 4 2 43 178 
15 |47 8} 19 8) 42 9/41 10 5 2 56 | 179 
10 48 3)18 ‘8 | 47 10 | 3°11 6 3. 8 180 
12 48 /3|18 8 | 49 11 | 24 11 7 3 20; 181 
18 49 3) 18 8] 51 0) 48 ll ») 3 31] 182 
14 50 3/18 ‘| 54 1) morn. 9 3 43 | 183 
16 50 %8)) 117 8 )'157 92/12 O 10 3 54 ¥84 


MANURING THE AIR. 


SSS > 


ANURED atmospheres may 
seem at variance with 
the requirements of a 
plant and contrary to 
the common course of 
Nature, but it would be 
no difficult task to prove 
that manured atmo- 
7 spheres are within the 
| order of Nature her- 
; self. I shall not, how- 
{ ever, attempt to do this, 
but I take for granted 
that plants feed at 
‘ night by their leaves, 
1 or absorb from the at- 
mosphere nourishment 
nearly, if not quite, 
.equal in amount to that derived from the soil. There is 
mot a gardener but will agree that a hotbed of leaves, 
dung, or other fermenting materials is more suitable for 
the growth of plants than any other description of arti- 
ficial atmosphere. It was a common practice to place 
fermenting dung in vineries on commencing to force, and 
it was usual to start nearly everything by the aid of dung 
hhotbeds. Whether knowing or not knowing that the 
steam of fermenting dung was highly conducive to vege- 
table growth, our fathers in horticulture employed it as 
largely as we do little. It might not be known to them 
that the steam generated by the fermentation of the 
dung parted with its ammonia, and fed the plants by the 
foliage ; and I believe that they were perfectly ignorant 
of the value of the vapour of hot dung as a manurial! 
agent, and only valued it as maintaining a moist and more} 
uniform heat than flues. At the present day the whole 
system of heating has undergone so great a change by 
the introduction of hot water in iron pipes, that dung! 
hotbeds are but little used in comparison to what they} 
were. In the good old times syringes were but little’ 
employed, they came in with the present system of heat-| 
ing, and were necessary to counteract the evils of a dry 
heat; and supplying moisture by sprinkling the floors 
and syringing the foliage was no doubt prompted by the | 
knowledge that a moist heat was necessary. Accordingly, | 
these proceedings were intended as an equivalent for the | 
steam of fermenting materials. These means, however, | 
were not sufficient, and tanks and guttered pipes were 
soon invented to more regularly maintain a moist atmo- | 
sphere, and with the same object flue-covers were made | 
hollow to hold water; yet, after all, an equivalent for the 
moist atmosphere of hot dung was notsecured. It was 
not simply moisture that it was necessary to supply, but | 
the ammonia of the dung as well: hence we tind soot 
water used by Mr. Fish, and of late guano water by Mr. 
Thomson, of Archerfield. It must be evidert that soot 
and guano possess little evaporative except ammonia, 
No, 222,—Vot, VII., New SERIES 


From observations'taken near London during the last thirty-eight years, the average day temperature of the week is 72.9°, and its night 
temperature 49.8°. The greatest heat was 91° on the 30th, 1862; and 
1.18 inch. 


the lowest cold, 34°, on the 30th, 1863, The greatest fall of rain was 


and this is precisely what the atmosphere of a house 
heated by fermenting materials contained along with 
watery vapour. 

I need not search for further evidence in support of 
ammonia, as vapour, being a manurial agent absorbed by 
the leaves. Its utility as an invigorator of growth and 
insect-destroyer is undoubted. If there is an insect that 
may be attributed to a deficiency of moisture in the 
atmosphere it is red spider; its presence is ever a sign 
of a vitiated parched atmosphere, not necessarily dry 
but lacking the vapour of water fresh from the clouds, 
which is equally destructive to this pest with soot water. 
Ammonia few insects can well endure, and, unlike other 
remedies, it contributes to the health of the subject. It 
might be argued that red spider does not attack vigorous 
plants in the same atmosphere. I am not quite certain 
that plants do not throw off through the leaves any excess 
of nutrition absorbed by their roots, and this may be re- 
tained within the house through early closing, and ab- 
sorbed by the leaves again at night, and plants would 
thus be fed, as they naturally are, by the dew at night. 

I do not think it will be doubted that fresh rain water 
is more conducive to growth than that a month old from 
a tank, or if it be questioned it would be well to account 
for artificial waterings never being so beneficial as natural 
ones. If it were possible to have houses so constructed 
that they could be opened to admit of the rain falling on 
the plants or fruit trees, I am ‘firmly persuaded it would 
do more good than many artificial applications. 

Setting aside many considerations, we find that some 
manures are richer in ammonia than others—soot con- 
tains a considerable amount, and more especially Peru- 
vian guano and sheep’s-dung. These are the most power- 
ful, and scarcely less so are the drainings of a dunghill 
when they consist of the washings of horse-droppings. 
My experience is limited to the liquid manures made 
from these substances. They are made in a tub or barrel 
holding twenty three-gallon-watering-potsfull of water, 
or 60 gallons ; a peck of fresh sheep’s-dung, the same of 
soot, half a bushel of horse-droppings (fresh), and 15 ozs. 
of guano are put in each respectively, and soft water 
poured on them, and well stirred up. In this state the 
liquid is poured into the evaporating-troughs, and used 
for sprinkling the floors, &c., of the houses, but is not 
applied to any highly-heated surface, suchas a flue or hot- 
water pipe from which it would be quickly evaporated. 
For syringing the clear liquid only is employed, and 
always at the time of shutting up the house or a litile 
afterwards. In whatever form it is applied, whether in 
evaporating-pans, sprinkled on the floors, or syringed on 
the plants, the atmosphere is sensibly impregnated with 
ammonia, and the odour is not unpleasant, except in the 
ease of soot water, the vapour from which retains the 


sooty smell. The drainings of the dunghill diluted with 


an equal volume of water, used in evaporating-pans 
and for sprinkling the floors, &c., are the most ob- 
jectionable on account of the smell, though those not 
actually aware of this liquid being used would not feel 
annoyed. For syringing with, it is diluted with six times 
No. 874.—Vou. XXXIIJ., OLD SEniEs, 
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its volume of water, and always in the afternoon when the 
sun has lost much of its power. I must remark that the 
drainings used for this purpose contain no urinary matter 
except that derived from the solid manure. 

All these liquids are used of the same temperature as 
that of the house, the liquid being heated and strained 
through a muslin or tiffany bag, so that dirt may not get 
into the syringe. Some discrimination is necessary in using 
the manure water for syringing purposes. When the leaves 


of Vines are young, and consquently tender, it should be. 


diluted one-third more, and the same for Melons, Cucumbers, 
and all plants of which the leaves are young and soon 
scorched. After they attain their full size it may be given 
at the strength named, but always with the declining sun. 
The clear liquid only is used for syringing with. 

Ihave used all the liquids named at four times the strength 


stated above for filling evaporating-troughs, but only for 


destroying insects; for I find that the ammoniacal vapour 
when very strong is apt to scorch the leaves, particularly 
when the air becomes surcharged with it and the sun is 
powerful. I may also state that when the evaporating- 
troughs are filled to overflowing, and the liquid drips on the 


hot pipes or flues, the air is so quickly filled with the vapour 


that the leaves of Vines and similar plants, especially when 
young, are scorched. When, however, the leaves have 
arrived at that stage at which red spider usually attacks 
them there is no danger in using the liquid at four times 
the strength, and as charging the atmosphere with ammo- 
niacal vapour is necessary to destroy mealy bug and red 
spider, that strength becomes a matter of necessity, other- 


wise only weak doses are needed as invigorators, whilst 


syringing the foliage renders it very distasteful to insects. 

Ammoniacal vapour, though desirable, should be used 
with care. Smooth or plain-leaved plants, as Vines, Figs, 
Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Pines, Gardenias, Oranges, and 
all those usually attacked by red spider, will endure vapour 
of double the strength I have stated, and may safely be 
syringed with the liquid after the leaves attain their full 
size; woolly and soft-textured leaves, as those of Gloxinias, 
Azaleas (though not soft but hairy), Gesneras, and Pelar- 
goniums, had better not be syringed, and should never be 
exposed to a highly ammoniacal atmosphere. 

Finally, I would state my conviction of the little reliance 
to be placed on ammonia alone, thinking it best applied 
along with phosphates. 
vary so much in strength as to make their use unsafe. The 
best that I have used was a solution of ammonia made by 
dissolving 1 1b. of carbonate of ammonia in a gallon of water, 
keeping the solution in a close-stoppered bottle, and putting 
a little in the evaporating-pans at the time of shutting up 
the house. A pint was allowed for a house 30 by 18 feet, 
5 feet high at the sides, and 12 feet from the centre to the 
apex. I must admit that this sensibly invigorated the 
foliage of the plants, it being larger, and the roots of Orchids 
were more plentifully emitted, but there was not that 
increased greenness in the leaves which is the characteristic 
of an atmosphere manured with guano or sheep’s dung in 
solution. In fact, the foliage was not of so good a colour 
as without the ammoniacal vapour. We gave it up and con- 
verted the carbonate into the sulphate of ammonia by drop- 
ping sulphuric acid into the solution till all bubbling ceased. 
For stimulating the growth of plants, sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 1 oz. to eight gallons of water, is, perhaps, 
aneaualled, it being applied the same as other liquid manures 
to plants in a growing state. 

After giving it may not be out of place to ask for infor- 
mation. Has the presence of ammonia been detected in at- 
mospheric air by analysis? Liebig says nay, and yet he notes 
its presence in rain water andsnow. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that it does exist in the atmosphere, and descends 
with the dew and the rain; * but if it be traceable in water, 


* That falling »t Rothamsted, in Hertfordshire, twenty miles from Lon- 
don, has been examined by Professor Way. He found (grains) in an 
imperial gulion in — 

Ammonia, Nitric acid, 
de’ DOT 


Januarys...... 0192 TONY weve seer, 0.061 0.017 
February .., U.104 0.042 Augurt.......,. 0.080 0.060 
March ...... 0,086 0 021 Sepiember ... 0.095 0,921 
April 6 24 0,035 October .,.... 0.061 0.036 
May ........ 0.035 November ... 0.018 
June ...... 0.080 Vecember 0,017 


—(Sctence and Practice of Gardening, page 74.) 


I find the different salts of ammonia 


Ammonia, Nitric acid.” 


why not in air prior to rain, when the air is often nearly 
saturated with moisture? Fact proves the presence of it or 
some other powerful stimulant descending at night with the 
dew, and exciting plants into growth days even before actual 
rain falls, and if it come a shower without wetting the earth 


beyond the surface, what an alteration it makes in the face 


of nature. The drooping Jeaves revive, the buds burst their 
scales, flower-buds swell and await the first gleam of sun- 
shine to unfold their beauties. Then rain water from an 
open tank some days after falling, is less invigorating than 
fresh, winter rain water less marked in its effects on vege- 
tation than that which falls in spring and summer. Snow 
peer is the softest of water, it contains ammonia. — G. 
BEY. 


VARIATION OF COLOUR IN HYDRANGEA 
FLOWERS. 


I wave read with much interest Mr. Robson’s article on 
the Hydrangea, but I am sorry it does not go further to- 
wards solving the mystery as to the cause of the flowers 
being occasionally blue; and I hope the discussion he has 
invited may give us a little more light on the subject, but I 
am not very sanguine on that point, as I think that if blue 
flowers could be produced at will some of our great Covent 
Garden florists would have made a display of such before this. 
The blue-flowered Hydrangea has been a great mystery to 
me from a boy. I have seen a plant produce blue flowers 
one year and pink the next, or, perhaps, a year or two pink, 
then blue, and so on; but I never saw a very young plant 
with blue flowers. What seems more curious than all was 
one large plant I knew that used to produce blue flowers on 
one side and pink on the other—the most shaded side pro- 
duced the blue flowers. Has Mr. Robson ever seen or heard 
of such an occurrence before ? 

It is not at alluncommon to see the Hydrangea with blue 
flowers in the neighbourhood of which I am writing— 
namely, on the borders of the Forest of Dean, in Gloucester- 
shire, where I have seen some plants with pink, others, 
perhaps in the same bed or border, with blue flowers, and to 
all appearance in precisely the same sort of soil, which was 
a heavy loam, resting on a sort of red sandstone, where the 
Foxglove was quite at home; and so far agreeing with what 
Mr. Robson says of the Rhododendron. 

The Hydrangea used to be cultivated much more in that 
part of England than in the others to which I have been since 
leaving there—I mean as an out-door plant. Mr. Robson 
says it is quite hardy, but I am not quite sure of this ; for I 
have seen it killed in several places in the winter, but in 
some only killed down to the ground, yet rendered useless 
as a flowering plant. Here, and at a place in Kent (near 
Ashford), I have found they will not stand the winter—at 
least not their shoots.—J. Bryan, Heydon House, Royston. 


[Some years since the late Mr. Beaton wrote to us upon 
this subject, as follows :— 

“There is one disadvantage in August-made cuttings of 
the Hydrangea, which is, that the flowers of them come all 
of one colour, and that the same as that of the parent plant, 
whether it be blue or pink; but those made in February 
may be made to flower blue or pink at will. If the mother 
plant produced blue flowers in the former seasons, and you 
force it in February, cut off your cuttings as soon as they 
make three joints, and when they are rooted place them in 
a rich, light compost, say one-half leaf-mould or very rotten 
dung, and the rest of any good garden soil, they never fail 
to produce pink flowers; whereas, if taken from a pink- 
flowering parent, and after rooting growing them in strong 
yellow loam, with about a sixth part of iron filings mixed 
with it instead of sand, nine out of ten of them will produce 
blue flowers. I have proved this over and over again, and 
have seen it in other hands, but I never could get an August 
cutting to differ in colour from that of the parent plant. 
The reason seems to be that the juices of the parent plant 
have already, by a season’s growth, formed the substance, 
or the organised matter, as physiologists call it, out of 
which flowers are produced, so that no after-treatment is able 
to counteract the effect; whereas if cuttings are separated 
from a plant at so early an age as when they only attain a 


| few inches in length, and are then made to grow in iron rust 
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and loam otherwise impregnated with iron, which is well 
known to favour the production of blue flowers in the 
Hydrangea, the organised matter referred to is formed from 
juices impregnated with iron oxide, and so produces blue 
flowers. The intensity of the blue is, I believe, according 
to the perfect oxidation of the iron. Chalk water never 
fails to counteract this effect of the oxide on the flower, as 
we have often proved here, so that, to give the fairest 
chance to the experiment of getting blue Hydrangeas, I 
would recommend the cuttings to be taken as early in the 
spring as possible, to strike or root them in ved sand, to grow 
them in nothing but red loam and iron filings, according 
to the above proportions, and never to water them but with 
rain-water: but I am not sure whether rusty water from 
hot-water pipes would not add to the success of the experi- 
ment; at any rate this rusty water is not injurious to these 
Hydrangeas. In some parts of the country the natural soil 
will produce blue Hydrangeas, and in such places it is 
difficult to meet with pink ones; and, what is singular 
enough, the Rhododendrons will flourish in such soil, although 
apparently devoid of all traces of vegetable matter. There 
is also akind of peat earth which invariably turns the pink 
to a blue Hydrangea, but all the peat that we have access 
to here (Suffolk), does just the contrary. To have pink 
Hydrangeas next summer, let us, therefore, make our cut- 
tings in August from pink parents.” ] 


SIEBER, THE PLANT COLLECTOR. 


Francis WILLIAM SIEBER was a native of Prague, in 
Bohemia, and from this inland capital he succeeded in 
extending his botanical travels, and those of his assistants, 
over several distant portions of the globe, and I think that 
the number of specimens of plants collected thus may 
well be put down at one million. As is the case with 
Beethoven, who is said to have been a son of King Frederic 
William ITI. of Prussia, Sieber was a son of the Emperor 
Francis of Austria, and he certainly bore a resemblance to 
some of the fairer members of the Hapsburg family. His 
frame was well formed, and this, and the vivacity of his mind, 
fitted him for the task he had traced out for himself. 

It was about the year 1812 that Hoppe, of Ratisbon, 
began to publish his “Dried Plants of Germany ;” Sturm’s 
«Plora,” also composed of small, neatly-coloured engrav- 
ings, excited the attention of the studious amongst us. 
Sieber, whose relations were in easy circumstances, had 
received a good school education, and studied botany under 
Willibald Schmidt, the author of the “ Flora Bohemiz,” in 
folio. After some preliminary excursions in the Bohemian 
Sudetsh, he started for the Austrian, Carinthian, and Sty- 
rian Alps, Saussure and Hacquet being his patterns then. 
It was a pleasure to listen to Sieber, when he related how 
he first found and collected the Wulfenia carinthiaca, those 
rare Saxifragas, and Gentianas, only to be found in certain 
remote localities of Carinthia and Carniola; already my 
departed friend collected, al in grosso, one and two hundred 
specimens, if he could get them. Sieber trafficked from the 
first, like Hoppe, in plants, but not then to the same ex- 
tent as when he published his “Flora Exsiccata Nove Hol- 
landiz,”’ &e. 

Sieber’s next trip was to Italy, then under Napoleon’s 
rule, and difficult of access, especially for an Austrian 
subject. The ‘Flora Italica,’ was the first considerable 
issue of dried plants, and the printed tickets to those spe- 
cimens were a curiosity in themselves. ‘Ixia bulbocodium, 
in rupe Tarpeja, Roma;” “ Anthyllis barba-Jovis, in nubibus 
Insule Capree;” “Lamium garganicum, in monte Gargano, 
Apuliz,” &c. These issues widely diffused the love of botany, 
and in Bohemia produced a rich crop of distinguished bo- 
tanists. Of his stayin Naples a curious incident may be re- 
lated. Being in the island of Capri, he ventured himself on 
parts of the rocks where no one had ever been before. This, 
and perhaps the papers he had about him for placing his 
plants in, attracted the notice and suspicion of those on board 
some English cruiser in the Bay of Naples, and they fired 
several cannon shots at our botanical collector, which, how- 
ever, fortunately did not reach him. 

Returning to Prague from such excursions, a couple of 
years were occupied in arranging, naming, publishing, and 
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disposing of these plants. His subscribers became in suc- . 


cession numerous and important, amongst them the late 
King of Saxony, for whom Sieber collected choice speci- 
mens (Pracht exemplare) in all his travels. This splendid 
collection was probably burnt during the outbreak in Dres- 
den, in 1849. It is natural to suppose that our friend 
would not have sufficed for the large amount of work con- 
nected with his enterprise, and he had about him some 
young gardeners to help him, and thus the idea arose, suc- 
cessively much expanded, to send some of these youngsters 
on similar botanical errands. I believe it was young Katschy 
whom he first sent to Martinique for that purpose. Ima- 
gine a young Bohemian journeyman gardener going to the 
forests and mountains of a West India island! Still those 
lads all turned out well, especially Boyer, who afterwards 
became Professor and Director of the Botanical Garden in the 
Isle of France. Still Sieber used a means to facilitate, nay 
to make possible, such botanical expeditions. There was a 
book prepared in small folio, and on the leaves were fixed. 
original or cultivated specimens of such plants as were 
known or supposed to grow in Martinique. I was present 
when Katschy returned, and certainly there never had 
arrived in Europe such a vast collection of tropical plants 
for publication and sale. Sieber generally divided his 
“Herbaria Sicca”’ into centuries, which were sold for from 
forty to sixty or eighty florins (10 to £1) each. 

As Schultes and Hacquet had directed my late friend 
to the alpine world, ii was Tournefort who gave him 
his easterly direction. Sieber visited first the island of 
Crete, made a long stay at Canea, ascended the Ida, and. 
as he was a man of manifold acquirements, surveyed the 
Labyrinth. This Cretan, as well as his subsequent Egyp- 
tian and Jerusalem voyages, appeared in print, and these 
volumes are even cited now. In Egypt Sieber went up to 
the first cataract, and many were the rare and new plants 
published in the “‘ Flora Migyptiaca,” as wellas the ‘“ Hiero- 
solymitana.’”’ Such travels connected with the collection of 
tens of thousands of plants were expensive then, but I think 
that the Emperor Francis had settled an allowance on him 
or his mother. 

A few years passed again away in the arranging and pub- 
lishing of these three herbaria. Besides, Sieber was in com- 
munication with most of the leading botanists of Hurope— 
Tenore, in Naples, De Candolle, &c.; but he could never 
have succeeded in such a wide task, if he had viewed botany 
only in its dry and matter-of-fact features. Sieber read 
and knew the fine philosophical works which Kant, Sprengel, 
Willdenow, and others had published, and many were the 
pleasant and exciting conversations which I had with him in 
those rooms of his in the corridor of the old Convent of St. 
Jacob, in the Kleinseite of Prague. Then he would dress in 
some of the costumes of chamois hunters, or of Turks and 
Arabs, which he had brought with him. 

About this time, 1817, Boyer went to Madagascar, and it 
may be said that he acquired even a public character with 
King Radama. The plants sent thence to the Museum of 
Vienna, the King of Saxony, &c., were surprising. 

But now came the time when my late friend planned and 
executed his last and greatest botanical expedition—viz., 
that to the Australian continent. At that time specimens 
of wild Australian plants were rare even in England, be- 
cause Banks, Solander, Brown, and Cunningham (?) had 
not collected specimens for publication and sale; there- 
fore Sieber went to the Antipodes. His head quarters were 
Sydney, the environs of which, and Botany Bay, are rich 
in plants. But his enterprising spirit pushed him much 
further, and he was the first who explored the Blue Moun- 
tains, and the plains beyond them, shortly before discovered. 
by Wentworth, Lawson, and Blaxland. These collections 
he made on horseback, not riding himself, because he was 
a wonderful walker, but the harvest of plants was so 
great, that they had to be stowed on the back of a horse. 
These thousands on thousands of specimens could not have 
been preserved in the ordinary way ; but Sieber had invented 
an especial method to arrange and dry specimens for the 
herbarium. 

To account for his subsequent melancholy death, it is to 
be stated that he was during his travels in communication 
with the Emperor of Austria ; and when a letter arrived from 
Vienna, after a stay of several months in New South Wales, 
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Sieber returned to Europe, with a collection of dried plants, 
the bulk of which was.contained in a number of cases, and 
it too again a considerable time to arrange and publish 
the several centuries of the “Flora Exsiccata Novw Hol- 
landia,’’ in his house at Prague. He was altogether an ex- 
ceedingly active and successful collector, because even the 
number of bird and other skins he brought with him was 
surprising. His correspondence with the first botanists of 
Enrope increased every day, and a genus of plants (Siebera), 
and numerous species were called after him: 

Sieber was in the habit of often writing to Vienna, and 
when such letters arrived, the Emperor would say, “Oh, let 
John (Archduke John) read them to me at table.” It may 


be that our friend might before, and on a critical occasion, in |, 


1820, have alluded to political events. So much is certain, 
that on his return from Sydney, he stated to the captain of 
the ship, that there were agents of Prince Metternich abroad 
who had orders to murder him. Sieber, like all men who 
have accomplished aught extraordinary, was'a highly cul- 
iyated person, and at a later period, about 1827, he was 
«eupiedin a dramatic work, ‘Plato in Sicily.” However, 
all his MSS. on various subjects have disappeared. His 
mind was now occupied with subjects extraneous to his 
original'pursuits, and thus it cannot be surprising to find 
him, in 1830, in Paris, engaged in the political affairs of the 
French Revolution. His collections had been transferred to 
Vienna, andas Professor Lichtenstein (the African traveller) 
was in the Austrian capital, portions of it were transferred 
to the Berlin Museum. ‘Then, that life-full and bright 
eareer which had begun amongst. the choicest plants and 
Howers of the Styrian and Carinthian Alps, and had pursued 
its course in southern Italy, in Crete, Egypt, and New 
Holland, drew to asad and melancholy end. Whether Sieber 
became really insane or not I cannot say, but my poor friend 
died (be it said to the eternal shame of the Prague autho- 
rities), in the lunatic department of the hospital of that 
city: 

His works and plans, however, survive him to a, certain 
degree, because some of his pupils travelled and collected in 
Kordofan, and other most remote places. His method of 
preserving, and well preserving, thousands of specimens of 
dried plants, is worthy of being generally known.—L. 


REPORT ON THE BEDDING PELARGONIUMS 
GROWN AT CHISWICK, 1864. 
By Tuomas Moore, F.L.S.,.SecneTary To THE FLorau. COMMITTEE. 


(Conchuled from page 470:) 


SERIES V.—SILVER VARIEGATED VARIETIES. 
1. LEAVES ZONATE AND MARGINATE. 
(@) Margins white. 
Argus * ** (G. Smith).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves 
with whitish edge and indistinct pink zone; flowers very 
bright light scarlet, well formed, and in good trusses. 


Burning Bush (Wally).—Dwarf habit; leaves with whitish | 


edge and pink zone; flowers light scarlet. 

Cowntess of Warwick * ** (Kinghorn).—Vigorous free habit; 
leaves whitish at the edge and with a dark xed zone; flowers 
abundant, scarlet. 

Blegans (B. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately vigorous 
pect leaves white-edged and faintly pink-zoned; flowers 
cerise. 

Fontainebleau * ** (E.G. Henderson & Son, Seott).—Dwarf 
habit; leaves with a whitish margin anda faint pink zone ; 
flowers cerise. 

Julia** (Turner).—Vigorous habit; leaves with very 
slight pink zone and whitish margin; flowers scarlet, in 
good trusses. 

Little Beauty (BE. G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarf habit; 
leaves very white at the edge, with a deep red zone; flowers 
scarlet. 

Picturatum® * ® (Turner).—Dwarfish habit; leaves: flat, 
with whitish edge and well-marked pink zone; flowers light 
scarlet, 

Rainbow (Scott).—Moderately vigorous; leaves with pink 
zone and whitish edge; flowers light scarlet. 

St. Clair*** (Turner).—Free and moderately vigorous 


‘Habit; leaves cupped, whitish at the ede; and having a 
dull zone; flowers rather narrow-petaled, in fine trusses}, 
pale cerise pink. Also grown as Victoria. 

Silver Chain** (Scott, E. G. Henderson).—Compact dwarf’ 
‘habit; leaves’ with a: broad whitish edge, flat, with indica- 
tions of being zonate; flowers bright rosy cerise; large and’ 
well formed, darker than those’ of Venus, which it very” 
closely resembles:: the foliage, however, is better. 

The Countess (E. G. Henderson & Son):—Vigorous and 
‘coarse in habit; leaves with whitish edge and dark zone; 
flowers scarlet. 


2. DEAVES: MARGINATE; NOT ZONATE, 
(a) Margins white. 
Alma* ** (Scott, Turner).—Moderately vigorous‘ habit ; 
‘leaves with a broad whitish edge; flowers’ deep scarlet.. Of. 
free healthy growth. 

Bijou*** (Low & Co.,'Turner).—Moderately vigorous; 
leaves flat, with a whitish edge; flowersiof good form, scar= 
let. Considered better than Jane, but of a more compact- 
growing habit. 

Jane * ** (Turner).—Moderately vigorous habit; leaves: 
whitish at the margin, rather’ cupped’; flowers:searlet: Of 
good free habit, covering the: ground well. ! : 

Mangles’s Variegated (Scott)i\—Of free spreading: habit; 
leaves lobed, with a broad whitish edge; flowers small; pink. 
Useful. 

Mountain of Light (Fraser).—Dwarf habit; leaves whitish 
at the edge; flowers scarlet 

Mountain of Snow (Fraser).—Dwarf; leaves with whitish 
edges; flowers loose, scarlet. i 

Mrs: Lennow(Taylor).—D warfish habit; leaves white-edged; 
flowers’ scarlet; The whitest-marked in the collection, but 
considered to be practically superseded by Bijou and Jane. 

Queen of Queens*** (Bull).—Moderately dwarf; leaves 
whitish at) the edge; flowers scarlet. A free grower; and’ 
dwarfer in habit than Jane.. 

Variegated Dandy (Scott).—Very dwarf and compact; 
leaves very small, with a narrow whitish edge. Usefulin’ 
some sittations: 

(b) Margins crewm-colowred. 

Annie* * (Kinghorn).—Vigorous habit ; leaves large, with 
a broad creamy edge; flowers scarlet, of a free and rather 
coarse habit. ‘ " 

Flower of Spring*** (Turner).—Moderately vigorous 
compact habit; leaves broadly edged with cream colour;, 
flowers large, of good form, deep cerise-scarlet. 

Hendersonii.(E. G. Henderson & Son). —Of rather. coarse: 
habit ; leaves creamy at the edge; flowers scarlet. 

Koh-i-noor (Scott).—Dwarfish habit; leaves with creamy: 
edge. 

Tady Plymouth (Lurner, F'raser).—Of free spreading habit;, 
leaves bipinnatifid, with creamy edges. An old useful sort. 

Maid of Orleans (Scott).—Dwarf habit ; leaves with cream- 
coloured edges ; flowers pale cerise-scavlet. ps 

Meteor ** (Dixon).—Moderately vigorous habit ;, leaves 
with a broad.creamy-white edge; flowers deep searlet. 

Silver Queen* ** (Taylor).—Vigorous habit ; leaves large, 
round, searcely lobed, flat, with a, well-defined broadish 
creamy edge; flowers abundant, loose, rose-pink. t 

The Bouquet (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Moderately vigor- 
ous habit; leaves creamy at the edge, cupped; flowers dull 
cerise. 

Variegated Prince of Orange (Fvaser).—Dwarf compact, 
habit; leaves small, lobed, scented, narrowly edged with 
cream colour. 4 

Venus (B. G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarf compact habit ;, 
leaves with a broad creamy edge ; flowers bright rosy cerise. 
Similar to Silver Chain, but a few shades less pure in the 


| colour of the leaf. 


SERIES VI.—GOLDEN VARIEGATED VARIETIES: 
1. LEAVES ZONATH AND! MARGINATN: 

Jolden Baron Hugel (Wills).—Very dwarf spreading habit’; 
leaves with a bronzy zone ; flowers scarlet. , : 

Golden Woodwardiana (Wills).—Rather vigorous habit’; 
leaves yellowish-green, with indistinct bronze zone ; flowers 
scarlet, of good form. ; a4 

Lottie (Wills ).—Dwwarf habit ; leaves yellowish with bronze 


zone ; flowers cerise-scarilet. 
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Mrs. Milford (E.G. Henderson & Son).—Vigorous habit ; | edging for small Geraniums without the flowers than with 


leaves with a very broad bronze-coloured zone, becoming at 
length yellow; flowers deep scarlet, distinct. 

Mrs. Pollock *** (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Vigorons 
habit; leaves flat with a broad yellow border, and zone of 
deep red; flowers scarlet. A very beautiful variety. 


spreading habit; leaves smooth, flat, with a broad yellow 
border and distinct zone.of light orange-red; flowers cerise 
scarlet. A very beautiful variety. 


2. LEAVES MARGINATE, NOT ZONATE. 

Oloth of Gold *** (Veitch, Turner)—Dwarf habit; leaves 
flat, downy, deep yellow, with small bright green disk; 
flowers deep scarlet. 

Golden Cerise Unique (Veitch).—Moderately vigorous and 
free habit; leayes with yellow edge and reddish zone; 
flowers small, cerise. 

Golden Chain *** (Scott; Turner).—‘Spreading habit; 
leaves broad, flat, surrounded with a deep yellow edge; flowers 
deep cerise-scarlet. 

Golden Fleece*** (Veitch, Turner).— Dwarf spreading 
habit ; leaves flat, yellow, with green disk ; flowers abundant, 
ier scarlet. Appears to be of freer habit than Cloth of 

old. 

‘Golden Harkaway** (E. G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarf 
habit; leaves lobed, and having yellow margins; flowers 
loose, orange-scarlet, tinted with cerise. 


3. LEAVES WHOLLY YELLOW. 

General Longstreet (Wills)—Apparently not free; leaves 
yellowish ; flowers scarlet. 

Golden Leaf (Carter & Co.).—Dwarf habit; leaves yellow ; 
flowers scarlet. 

Golden Little David (Wills).—Dwarf habit; leaves yellow. 
This plant wes not vigorous enough to produce flowers. 

Robert Fish (Wills).—A gold-leaved variety, with orange- 
scarlet flowers of the semi-nosegay character, and highly 
promising as a dwarf sort for edgings, but not well developed. 
—(Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural. Society.) 


CERASTIUM TOMENTOSUM—ARABIS LUCIDA 
VARTEGATA AS EDGING PLANTS. 


I orren find the Cerastium tomentosum mentioned and 
recommended. as a border for Geraniums ; but as my Ceras- 
tium has been in full flower for the last fortnight or more, 
while the Geraniums were only lately bedded out, I know 
not how these can flower together. I have a six-feet-wide 
border of Cerastium one sheet of snow, with circular patches 
of Geraniums at recular distances in the midst, but the 
Cerastium is so much taller than the Geraniums, that it 
quite smothers and hides them. Do you consider the Ceras- 
tium Biebersteini superior to the C. tomentosum? ‘The 
foliage is sometimes richer, but the flowers so scattered and 
few that I cut them off, and doubt about using it further. 

Is it sufficiently ascertained that there is a good Arabis 
lucida variegata yellow enough to look handsome, and to 
make it worth inquiring for from nurserymen ?—AGNEs. 


[The Cerastium tomentosum jis very beautiful when in 
full bloom, and ‘then it would be apt to dwarf out of sight 
scarlet Geraniums when first planted out, unless theseswere 
very lange plants. Even in your case, with circles of Scarlet 
Geraniums in your six-feet-wide border of Cerastium, the 
tall flowers of the Cerastium will shade the Geraniums in 
this scorching weather, and thus do good. The Cerastium, 
however, makes the most effective bozdering for scarlets, 
blues, and purples, after the flowering is over, and the 
edging is nicely trimmed. One great advantage is, that 
you may cut it pretty wellas you will. One of the finest 
Massive edgings we ever saw was at Trentham (see ac- 
count of that placein Vol. V.) Mr. Tyerman of the Liverpool 
Botanic Gardens also does it admirably ; but in both these 
places the mass of white shoots was more valued than the 
pretty white flowers. In the damp atmosphere of Liverpool 
Mr. Tyerman cuts the Cerastium close to the ground early 
in:spring, and when it shoots takes it up, divides, and plants 


in narrow rows, and then it becomes large enough during | 


the ,»summer. Our correspondent may therefore be glad 
rather than otherwise that her \Cerastium will be ia better 


them. 

We like the Cerastium Biebersteini very well, but not 
better than tomentosum, and the former is not so hardy and 
will not bear the knife and the shears so well as the latter. 


| In some soils it comes very white, in others and with drip- 
Sunset*** (H, G. Henderson & Son).—Dwarfish and 


ping skies it is apt to come greener than tomentosum. Both 
require bright sun to bring out their pearly whiteness. We 
have two little gardens on grass, each clump being edged 
with one or the other of these Cerastiums, and the effect is 
very pleasing and the saving of other plants in planting is 
great. The yellow Arabis variegata lucida is very good for 
small edgings, as distinct for the yellow markings as the 
other variegated one is for white markings, but both are 
apt to revert to the green original on good rich soil. It is 
decidedly worth having. | 


ORYSTAL PALACE ROSE SHOW. 


As might have been expected from the extreme heat and 
burning sun that we have for some time experienced, the 
collections of Roses were both deficient in number and quality 
as compared with previous years. Leaving to others the 
task of enumerating the prizes, &c., of the general exhibi- 
tion, I would confine my remarks to the new Roses of 1863 
and 1864, that including, in fact, Roses from the autumn of 
1862 to the spring of 1865, as Roses sent out from France 
in the autumn of 1862 are not sent out here until 1863, 
while those of last autumn are included in the lists. 

Messrs. Paul & Son were placed first with a fine selection, 
and considering the season, an exceedingly well-bloomed 
collection of the following, of which the finest are marked 
with an asterisk. *Duchesse de Caylus, Celine Gonod, 
Jean Goujon, Lady Emily Peel, President Lincoln, *George 
Prince, Prineess of Wales, Bernard Palissy, *Alpaide de 
Rotalier, Madame Josephine Guyot, *Duc de Bassano, 
Gustave Bonnet, *Madame Victor Verdier, Madame Alfred 
de Rougemont, *Rev. H. Dombrain, *Lord Macaulay, Dr. 


| Andry, Lriomphe de Villecresnes, Paul Desgrand, Emotion, 


Comtesse de Coucy, *Pierre Notting, Louise Damazin, Sou- 
venir,de Comte Montault, Madame Soupert, “Laurent. Des- 


|| court, *Gabriel Peyronny, Madame de St. Arnaud, *Leopold 


Premier, Alphonse Belin, *Claude Million, *Lord Herbert, 
Eugene Verdier, *Hamlet, *Madame Derreulx Douvillé, 
Vainqueur de Goliath, Madame de Stella, Jean Touvais, 
‘Amiral La Peyrouse, Dr. Spitzer, Pavilion de Pregny, Paul 
de la Meilleray, *Arles Dufour, Madame C. Doftoz, Abbé 
Berlése, Louise Margottin, “Madame Vallembourg. Duchesse 
de Caylus, aseedling of Charles Verdier’s, is one of the best 
Roses of this season—a lovely pinkish crimson, a shade of 
colour that we most want; while of those of last year Ma- 
dame Victor Verdier and Pierre Notting were the best. 
Arles Dufour is a fine Rose, while Louise Margottin was the 
most delicate pink of Bourbons. Gabriel Peyronny and. 
Madame Vallembourg were also fine, as were Hamlet and 
Lord Herbert, but all of that crimson shade of which we 
have such an abundance. 

Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, was second. His Roses were 
Louise Van Houtte, *Alpaide de Rotalier, *Prince Henri 
de Pays Bas, *Centifolia rosea, “Baron Pelletan de Kinkelin, 
Bernard Palissy, Louise Margottin, Emotion, Abbé Rey- 
nard, Senateur Reveil, Triomphe de Villecresnes, Reine de la 
Pape, *Duchesse de Morny, Macaulay,*Claude Million, * John 
Hopper, Lays, *Rev. H. Dombrain, Jaune d’Or, Kate Haus- 
burg, Madame de Stella, Alphonse Belin, Gabriel Peyronny, 
Laurent Descourt, Madame Soupert, Jean Touvais, *Maré- 
chal Souchet (Guillot), *Leopold, *Joseph Fiala, *Lord Clyde, 
Amiral La Peyrouse,* Madame Freeman, Paul de la Mielleray,. 
Abbé Reynard, Paul Desgrand, Lamartine, Madame Victor 
Verdier. Of these I have again marked the best; Duchesse 
de Morny is a good Rose, Maréchal Souchet is a fine dark. 
Madame Freeman in its expanded state reminds one of Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison; Joseph Fiala is a fine large-petalled 
Rose ; Claude Million, a good dark; Prince Henri de Pays Bas, 
a good crimson; and Centifolia rosea, a fine rose; Baron 
Pelletan de Kinkelin is a fine rich dark Rose. 

Mr. Cant was third. Amongst his Roses was a fine Xavier 
Olibo, a very rich dark colour, adding another to the many 
good Roses which Lacharme has given to us. 
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In the decorative stands the competition was confined to 
those of Miss March’s design, with the exception of one 
from Mr. Turner, which was very pretty; but the Lycopo- 
dium used had better have been replaced by Adiantum. 
Mr. Round’s gardener, was first, and Mr. Turner second. 
The Roses in both these stands were good, while the arrange- 
ment was excellent. It seems, however, as if no fertility of 
invention can devise any real improvement on Miss March’s 
original design. One may have something to say by-and- 
by abont the novelties amongst Roses; but, in the mean- 
time, I think it is clear that in Duchesse de Caylus and 
Xavier Olibo we have a great addition to our flowers.—D., 
Deal. 7 


Ovr remarks on the general show will be brief, and chiefly 
confined to the enumeration of the principal prizetakers ; 
for the observations of our valued contributor “ D., Deal.,’’ 
have already told more than half the tale. The great heat 
of the last few days carried fear into the heart of rosarians, 
and Friday, with a temperature of 89° in the shade and 136° 
in the sun, brought dismay—so much so that many intend- 
ing exhibitors withdrew from competition, and the quality 
of the blooms of others, who did venture to put in an 
appearance, was seriously impaired. This drawing back of 
exhibitors at the eleventh hour must have seriously inter- 
fered with the arrangements of the most active and most 
courteous of Superintendents, Mr. Wilkinson, but before the 
Judges came round all was in excellent order, and the line 
of tabling, though not so long as in former years, presented 
a fine appearance. 

In Class I., ninety-six varieties, one truss of each, Mr. 
Mitchell, of Maresfield, was first. Victor Verdier, Madame 
Vidot, Maréchal Forey, Madame Rivers, Gloire de Santenay. 
Impératrice Eugénie, Louise de Savoie, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild very rich in colour, 
Kean, Queen Victoria, Charles Lefebvre, La Ville de St. 
Denis, Maurice Bernardin, and last, but not least, the 
beautifully-formed new yellow Tea Maréchal Neil, were 
among the most noticeable. Messrs. Paul & Son were 
second with a good stand, in which were Comtesse de Cha- 
brillant, Madame Charles Wood, Madame Vidot, Général 
Jacqueminot, Maréchal Vaillant, Maurice Bernardin, Lord 
Clyde, Triomphe de Caen, and Pierre Notting, one of the 
best dark crimsons in the Show. Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, 
was third; Mr. Cant, Colchester, fourth; Mr. Cattell, 
Westerham, fifth. 

In Class II., forty-eight varieties, three trusses, Messrs. 
Paul & Son were first, and second in the following class for 
twenty-four varieties, with beautiful stands, in which we 
particularly noticed Madame Caillat, Professor Koch, Fran- 
cois Louvat, Lord Clyde, Lord’ Macaulay, Madame Vidot, 
Alba Rosea, Madame William Paul, Madame C. Crapelet, 
Caroline de Sansal, and Lonise Margottin, very beautiful and 
fine in form. In addition to the above, Messrs. Paul & Son 
also exhibited their new Rose Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
Mr. Turner was an excellent second in forty-cights, Mr. 
Keynes third, and Mr. Francis, of Hertford, fourth. For 
twenty-fours Mr. Keynes was first, having Gloire de Dijon, 
Louise Peyronny, Laurent Descourt, Comtesse de Chabril- 
lant, and several others particularly good; Messrs. Paul 
and Son, as already stated, were second, Mr. Turner third, 
Mr. Cant fourth, and Mr. Mitchell fifth; the last-named had 
Isabella Gray, fine. 

In Class IV., single truss of twenty-four varieties, Mr. 
Cranston, Hereford, was first with Lonis XIV., Senateur 
Vaisse, Olivier Delhomme, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Pauline 
Villot, &c. Mr. Turner was second with Gloire de Santenay, 
Francois Lacharme, Duc de Rohan, Queen Victoria, and 
Baron Gonella, very good. Mr. Treen, Rugby, was third, 
and Messrs. Paul & Son fourth, with good stands. 

Class V., was for single trusses of twelve varieties, and 
here Mr. Turner was first, Mr. Francis second, Mr. Keynes 
third, and Mr. Cant fourth. In the different exhibitions 
were some excellent examples of Souvenir de Ja Malmaison, 
Victor Verdier, Madame Victor Verdier, La Reine, and 
Comte de Paris. 

In the Amateurs’ Classes were some excellent exhibitions, 
especially those from Mr. Hedge, the Rey. 8S. Reynolds Hole, 
and Mr. Ingle. 

In Class VI., single trusses of thirty-six varieties, Mr. 


| Hedge was first, Rev. 8. R. Hole second, Mr. Ingle, gardener 


to Mr. Round, Colchester, third; Mr. Exell, gardener to 
J. Hollingworth, Esq., Maidstone, fourth; and Myr. Bristowe, 
gardener to G. Orme, Esq., fifth. 

Class VII, twenty-four varieties, was also very good, 
especially the exhibitions coming from Mr. Ingle and the 
Rey. 8. R. Hole, which had the first and second prizes; Mr. 
Smith, gardener to T. Monson, Esq., Leyton, was third ; 
Mr. Hedge fourth; Mr. R. B. Postans, of Brentwood, fifth ; 
and an extra prize was awarded to Mr. Hunt, Leicester. 

In Class VIII., eighteen varieties, single truss of each, 
there were likewise several meritorious collections. Mr. 
Hedge again took the first place; Mr. Dennis, gardener to 
H. Hayward, Esq., Folkington, was second; Mr. Bristowe 
third; Mr. Chard fourth; extra Mr. King. 

In Class IX., twelve varieties, Mr. Bristowe was first, Mr. 
W. Smith second, Mr. Ingle third, Mr. Postans fourth, and 
Mr. Hunt had an extra prize. 

Of Roses in pots there were only three collections, two ot 
which, in good condition considering the weather, came from 
Messrs. Paul & Son, who had a first prize for twenty-five in 
eight-inch pots, and a similar award for twelve sent out in 
1864. Mr. Francis was second for a collection of twenty- 
five. 

The day was delightful, and, as usual at the Rose Show, 
the crowd of visitors was so great that the tables could only 
be approached with great difficulty, and long and patient 
waiting; especially was this the case where the Nursery- 
men’s collections of forty-eight and twenty-four were shown. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JUNE 24. 


A Frorat Decoration Show was held this day, prizes 
of the value of ten, seven, and three guineas being offered 
by Sir Wentworth Dilke, Bart., for the most tastefully 
decorated dinner-table laid out for twelve persons. The 
Judges were Lady Caroline Kerrison, Lady Margaret Chateris, 
the Hon. Mrs. Rose, and Mrs. E. Bowring, assisted by Mr. 
J. E. Millais, R.A., Mr. Richard Thompson, and Mr. J. H. 
Pollen. The first prize was awarded to Messrs. W. & G. 
Phillips, 155, New Bond Street, for an arrangement in which 
Minton’s china, of several beautiful designs, largely entered. 
The centre piece consisted of three female figures supporting 
a circular basket filled with Grapes and other fruit, resting 
on moss and Ferns; but the chief novelty lay in small glass 
tubes for holding water and flowers being supported all 
round, so as to form a festoon, by means of metal bands 
made to resemble tape. The two end pieces were also 
figures in Minton’s china, forming elegant candelabra, with 
four branches, in which rose-coloured wax candles were set. 
Other end dishes were filled with fruit, and the whole was 
set round with baskets made of the saime kind of china filled 
with fruit, flowers, and Ferns. A mirror at the base of 
the central figures supported a tripod glass stand of flowers. 
The frame was of metal, and perforated to admit flowers ; 
and the plates which were set for the guests had three holes 
at the edge for holding water and flowers. The second 
prize was awarded to Mrs. Dalton, of Haling, for a design 
consisting of Petunias, White Roses, Scarlet Geraniums, and 
Corn-Flowers crossing each other diagonally, and the centre 
a basket of fruit. The whole was very simple and permitted 
of the guests seeing each other and conversing, but the ar- 
rangement did not seem to us very pleasing. The third 
prize went to A. Chapman, Esq., 22, Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, for an elaborate design, the principal pieces being of 
glass and set on a mirror. That in the centre had two 
dishes, the lower one filled with Delphiniums and Ferns, 
having also three flower-tubes springing from it; the upper 
one filled with Roses, Stephanotis flowers, and Ferns. At 
each end was a glass stand about 20 inches high, containing 
Grapes, Peaches, and other fruit, and two more at each side 
containing Aérides and other Orchids. The mirror was 
surrounded by the flowers of Stephanotis floribunda, and 
Roses with their foliage. Messrs. Dobson & Pearce, of St. 
James’s Street, were highly commended for an exhibition in 
which what is called a Grecian tripod glass stand was very 
elegant and different from those generally employed; and a 
similar stand was employed by Mrs. Thompson, pendant 
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glass baskets being attached by a wire hook to the body of 
the stand. Mr. Naylor was commended for an arrangement 
consisting of a central circle in which the glass flower-stands 
were surrounded by spar and Ferns, and an outer circle for 
water and flowers. The whole was novel and rather pleasing. 

The prizes offered to ladies by the proprietors of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for plants grown in a room—viz., £10 
for the best Orchid in bloom, and £10 for the best flowering 
or fine-foliaged plant, brought forth a good competition. 
Miss Williams, Sutton House, Highgate, took the first- 
named prize with a very good Aérides affine; and Vis- 
countess Doneraile had the other for a basket containing 
a fine plant of Alocasia metallica, Gymnostachyum Ver- 
schaffelti, Dracena Cooperi, and a Caladium. We noticed 
besides a good plant of Lycopodium cesium from Mrs. 
McKenzie, Alexandra Park, a fine Adiantum cuneatum from 
Mrs. Dombrain, and some good Oncidiums and Cypripediums. 


PRETTY CANADIAN WILD FLOWERS. 


Berore the last patch of snow has melted from the hill- 
side the beautiful little Mayflower (Hpigea repens), bursts 
its buds, and dots its dark glossy leaves with pretty pink 
flowers, as it creeps over the granite boulders, and peeps 
out here and there on the mossy banks. Then come the 
modest little Hepatica, the yellow Dog’s-tooth Violet (Ery- 
thronium americanum), the Blood-root (Sanguinaria cana- 
densis), used as a dye by the Indians, the purple Trillium 
(T. erectum), and the painted Trillium (T. erythrocarpum). 
In more open places, and by the roadside, may be found the 
Spring Beauty (Claytonia virginiana), whilst down on the 
sandy beach of the St. Lawrence is to be seen the elegant 
fairy Primrose (Primula mistassinica), a perfect little gem, 
pale lilac in colour, and so small that a plant in flower may 
be potted in a thimble. 

A little later, and the woods are gay with the Star-Flower 
(Trientalis americana), the Bunchberry (Cornus canadensis), 
the Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis), the Clintonia borealis, 
with its rich glossy leaves and pale yellow flowers, the Di- 
centra (D. canadensis), and the Corydalis (C. glauca). 

As the month of June advances the swamps contribute 
their share, and yield in profusion Kalmia angustifolia, and, 
still later, K. latifolia, Labrador Tea (Ledum palustris), Rho- 
dora canadensis, Pitcher-plant (Sarracenia purpurea), Cran- 
berry (Vaccinium oxycoccus), Cypripedium acaule, Smilacina 
trifolia, Pogonia ophioglossoides, Calopogon pulchellus, and 
several of the more common varieties of the Orchis. 

In the woods we have the yellow Lady’s Slipper (Cypripe- 
dium pubescens), one or two varieties of Wintergreen (Py- 
rola), the Prince’s Pine (Chimaphila umbellata), and the 
beautiful Linnza borealis, trailing so gracefully over the 
Toss-covered logs.—(American Gardeners Monthly). 


THE YORKSHIRE GALA. 


Wepnespay and Thursday, the 14th and 15th of June, 
were the days fixed for the seventh year of the York Gala 
and Floral Féte, held in the grounds of the Bootham Asylum. 
_ The show of plants and cut flowers has each year gone on 
improving, and this year the display of Pelargoniums, stove 
and greenhouse plants, and ornamental-foliaged plants was 
exceedingly good. One of the most interesting features of 
the Show were the collections of cut Roses, which were 
brought together by the additional prizes offered by the 
Committee this year, with the hope of inducing some of our 
principal Rose growers to compete; and although, owing to 
its being too early in the season, our northern Kose growers 
were not represented, yet the Committee have every reason 
to congratulate themselves on the exceedingly fine display 
of Roses shown, and all the space we can spare is for some 
notes on them, for, as is usually the case, when a good col- 
lection of cut Roses is exhibited, they proved the most 
attractive feature in the Show. 

In Class 27, for forty-eight varieties, single blooms, Mr. 
Keynes, of Salisbury, was first; Mr. R. B. Cant, of Colches- 
ter, second; and Mr. E. P. Francis, Hertford, third. There 
were no other competitors. Mr. Keynes was facile princeps. 
The race between Mr. Cant and Mr. Francis was much 


closex, the number of good blooms in each tray being nearly | 


equal; but one or two inferior ones occurred in Mr. Francis’s _ 


collection, which gave Mr. Cant the second place. Mr. 
Keynes’s forty-eight were, to take them as they were staged, 
Madame Hector Jacquin; Madame Joseph Guyet, a good 
new Rose; Mdlle. Bonnaire, too small; Madame C. Joig- 
neaux, too open; America; Maréchel Suchet, good; Al- 
paide de Rotalier, a very fine bloom ; Senateur Vaisse, good; 
Cloth of Gold, very good; Madame Pauline Villot; Comte 
de Nanteuil, good; H. Laurentius, moderate; La Ville de 
St. Denis; Olivier Delhomme, very good; Anna de Diesbach, 
too far gone; Madame C. Wood, very good; Baronne 
Gonella, good but a little sullied; Prince Camille de 
Rohan; Louis Van Houtte, new; Madame Vidot; Charles 
Lefebvre; La Tour de Crouy, an enormous Rose, but ap- 
parently not likely to open well in damp weather; Parmen- 
tier, moderate; Devoniensis, splendid; Madame Victor 
Verdier; Vicomtesse Douglas, too loose; Général Jacquemi- 
not; Caroline de Sansal; Maurice Bernardin; Scur des 
Anges; Souvenir de C. Montault ; Louise Peyronny Souvenir 
de Malmaison, too far gone; Madame Boll; Hvéque de 
Nimes, very fine; Madame Furtado; Louise Margottin, 
both very fine; Duchesse d’Orleans, too loose; Madame 
Boutin; Lord Macaulay, a splendid bloom; John Hopper, 
almost equally fine; these two Roses were superb, and 
prove that our French raisers will have to look well to their 
laurels, as Lord Macaulay is equal if not superior to any 
French Rose in that class; Francois Lacharme, good; La 
Fontaine, too loose; Madame Vigneron; Maréchal Vaillant. 
too small. There were two or three others whose names we 
forgot. On the whole the collection was first-rate, though, 
as the blooms were fully expanded when they were first 
staged, the heat of the tent soon caused some of them to 
open too much. 

Mr. Cant was second. Among his blooms we noticed some 
very good specimens of Souvenir d’Elise (Tea), Madame 
Hector Jacquin, Prince Camille de Rohan, Colonel de 
Rougemont, rather too light; Francois Lacharme, Mathu- 
vin Regnier, Comtesse de Kergolay, Evéque de Nimes, 
Princess Marie, Keane, Elise Sauvage, very good in colour; 
Eugéne Appert, President (Tea). We especially noticed 
that all the Tea Roses in Mr. Cant’s collection were good. 
Madame C. Wood, Madame Caillat, Gloire de Chatillon, 
and Vicomte Vigier were hardly up to the mark. We re- 
marked a curiously striped bloom of Comtesse Cecile de Cha- 
brillant in Mr. Cant’s collection, which is no improvement. 

Mr. Francis was third with exceedingly good blooms of 
Anna de Diesbach; Louise Peyronny ; Cloth of Gold ; Louise 
Margottin; Isabella Grey; Joseph Fiala, rather small. 
There were also good blooms of Pauline Lanzezeur; Smith’s 
Yellow; Auguste Mié; Eugéne Appert, rather faded but of 
good form; Gloire de Dijon, curiously marked with pink 
from the sun. General Washington, Charles Lefebvre, 
Caroline de Sansal, Madame Furtado, Victor Verdier, Marie 
Portemer were none of them up to the mark. 

In thirty-sixes, Mr. Keynes was again first; Mr. Treen, of 
Rugby, second; and Mr. Cant, third. In Mr. Keynes’ col- 
lection were some splendid blooms of Baronne A. de Roths- 
child, the best we have seen of it yet; Charles Lefebvre; 
Alpaide de Rotalier, a great acquisition, a clear satiny pink 
with fine form and smooth petals ; Lord Macaulay ; Madame 
Boutin. Gustave Rousseau, a good Rose, but rather too loose 
in form, and thin, John Hopper, Triomphe des Rennes, 
and Comtesse Ouvaroff, were also very good, Madame Cle- 
mence Joigneaux was too far gone, it wants to be shown 
before it is fully expanded; Madame C. Wood and Beauty 
of Waltham, both very good, but too much alike; Rev. H. 
Dombrain, a good new Rose, somewhat like Catherine 
Guillot. Among the light Roses in this collection, Sour 
des Anges, Madame Vidot, and Madame Vigneron, were all 
good, but none of the blooms of Sceur des Anges in any of 
the stands was as good as it ought to be. There were 
some good blooms in Mr. Treen’s collection, who was second 
forthirty-sixes, but they were badly named and not judiciously 
staged. Jean Goujon appeared as Jan Jougon; Caroline de 
Sansal, was called Catherine de Sansal, &c. We should ad- 
vise Mr. Treen to take more pains both in staging and 
nomenclature. Mr. Cant was third in this class, but we did 
not remark any blooms which were not shown in his forty- 
eights, which were a superior collection. 

In Class 32, a prize of £5, given by W. Dove, Esq., Crown 
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Cottage, York, for twenty-four distinct varieties, in trusses 
of three with foliage and buds, there were three competitors, 
and the first place was again easily obtained to Mr. Keynes. 
Amongst these were some splendid blooms of Comtesse 
Ouvaroff ; Gloire de Vitry, Madame Knorr, Madame Charles 
Wood, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Souvenir d’un Ami, Victor 
Verdier, and John Hopper. The only decidedly bad blooms 
were La Fontaine, all three of which were loose and open. 

We have not much space to accord to the amateur classes. 
There were many competitors for sixes and twelves; Mr. 
Evans's twelve being very good. In eighteens, the com- 
petition was not so close. Mr. Perry was first with good 
blooms of Charles Lefebvre, Paul Ricaut, Jean Goujon, John 
Hopper, Madame Boll, and Senateur Vaisse. -As a general 
rule we may remark, that the Roses in the amateur classes 
were not shown sufficiently fully expanded; for though 
many Roses are prettiest when half opened, yet in an exhi- 
bition of Roses we are of opinon that those which keep their 
form and shape when fully opened will always bear off the 
palm against mere buds, and it ought to be the object of 
Rose growers to select those which are best when fully ex- 
panded, and which are more likely to prove of general 
service in our flower gardens. 

There were four classes for Roses in pots, but none that 
were very worthy of remark, as the hot weather had been 
too forcing, and the colour of the Roses was not good; a 
plant of Charles Lawson was the best. 

We have not space at present to particularise the other 
features of the Show, but we cannot pass over the splendid 
collection of Pelargoniums shown by Mr. May, of Bedale, 
who easily distanced all competitors. Amongst the Fancies 
were splendid plants of Exquisite, Madame S. Dolby, and 
Countess of Waldegrave. His twelve English Pelargoniums 
were—Ariel, Lord Clyde, Viola, Rose Celestial, Gem of 
Roses, Saracen, Desdemona, Admirable, The Bride, Leander, 
The Belle, and Sir Colin Campbell, which were all equally 
good. Mr. Steward also showed six first-rate plants in the 
amateur class—Leyiathan, a very large flower; Desdemona, 
Rose Celestial, Lucifer, Majestic, and Viola. The Hon. Payan 
Dawney also showed some fine plants of Fancies, among 
which were Celestial, very good, Sweet Lucy, Cassandra, 
Oloth of Gold, &c. 


We noticed an error in judgment in the class for six | 


Fuchsias. Those which obtained the second prize were not 
named, and in them were two plants of Souvenir de Chiswick, 
and two of Venus de Medici. In first-class shows we should 
be inclined to disqualify all plants which were not named, as 
it is very easy in a large collection for two plants of the same 
sort to be shown, and yet pass the judge’s eye. In therame 
tent were collections of twelve Geraniums for bedding pur- 
poses, eight of which were to be variegated. These were 
not shown at all up to the mark; and we should be inclined 
to limit the size of the pots, as some were shown in small 
pots and others in very large, in some cases the plants not 
being nearly large enough to cover the pots. There were 
also prizes offered for collections of twenty bedding plants, 
excluding Geraniums. The first prize was awarded to the 
largest plants, but there were some inferior plants, amongst 
them a white seedling Petunia, anda pot of variegated Sage, 
being each equally poor; the collection which was placed 
second was more compact and more like bedding plants. 
There was nothing very novel in any of the collections 
unless we except Iresine Herbstii, or Achyranthes Ver- 
schaffelti, which promises to be an acquisition. We must 
not pass over in this tent some blooms of Pansies exhibited 
by Mr. Dean, of Bradford Nursery, near Shipley, amongst 
which were Mrs. R. Dean, raised, we believe, by Downie, 
Laird, & Co., which is a great acquisition. Amongst the 
Fancies, were Princess of Wales, very good ; Prince of Wales, 
a very handsome bronze and yellow with dense blotch; Amy 
Hogg; and Princess Alice, which still keeps its position 
amongst the Belgian Pansies. 

We cannot conclude without a few remarks on the splendid 
collections of stove and greenhouse plants shown by Mr. 
Micholls, gardener to Mr. Baines, of Summerfield House, 
Bowden, Cheshire. We was placed first both for twelve stove 
and greenhouse plants in bloom, and for ornamental-foliaged 
plants, amongst which there were some good specimens of 
Angctochilus, Sarracenia flava and purpurea; and two very 
handsome Crotons, especially’ the Croton variegata longi- 


folia. Amongst his collections of plants in bloom were two 
very fine Azaleas, Gledstanesi and another; three Ixoras,. 
coccinea, javanica, and aurantiaca, all in splendid bloom. 
We also noticed Phenocoma prolifera, and Acyvophyllum 
venosum. A very fine collection of six stove and greenhouse 
plants was exhibited by Mr. Davidson, gardener to G. J. 
Yarborough, Hsq., of Heslington; they were Rhyncosper- 
mum jasminioides, well bloomed; Allamanda Schottii, Erica 
ventricosa, Polygala Dalmaisiana, Stephanotis floribunda, 
and Medinilla magnifica. A very fine plant of Cleroden- 
dron Thomsonz was shown by J. R. Pease, Hsq., Haslewood 
House, Hull, the contrast of its scarlet flowers and white 
calyx producing a very pleasing effect. 

We may congratulate the Society on the excellence of the 
Show and the general arrangements of the tents. The 
weather, too, was all that could be desired. We shall hope 
another year to see a better competition for bedding Gera~ 
niums and bedding plants, as these classes were introduced 
into the schedule for the first time this year; and we should 
be inclined not to limit the numbers to eight or more varie- 
gated, but to leave it to the option of the exhibitors to send 
what proportion of bedding Geraniums, whether plain-leaved 
or variegated, they thought fit. 


VISITS TO GARDENS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


J. EF. Lowparn’s, Esq., Sourusrpr, Ratuear, 
; DvuBLIN. 


THERE are some words and places which bring with them 
so Many associations, that no matter how interesting may 
be the objects which at present surround them, they are lost 
in the far deeper interest of the past; and so, although I 
stood in a garden where there was much to greatly please 
me, yet I could hardly for a moment forget the scenes which 
its situation on the banks of the Dodder called up to my 
memory. How little do we appreciate the dream character 
of our life! nor until years begin to tell on one to see how 
vain are all its pursuits, how unstable the friendships we 
form, how changing the character of our own thoughts and 
feelings, how much the “1” of forty-five differs from the 
“I” of twenty. How well if that difference be all in the 
right direction, and we be given to be more anxious for the 
«‘~home beyond !” 

Well, I must not sermonise, but write a fewdines about 
Mr. Lombard’s garden. Myr. Lombard is known to many in 
England as one of the most successful growers that Ireland 
possesses of the Gladiolus and the Rose; and as these two 
flowers are favourites of mine, I was anxious to see how they 
were grown, and whether their appearance justified anguries 
of success again. 

The situation of Mr. Lombard’s garden reminds me not 
a little of that of Mr. Radclyffe’s at Rushton—on a bank 
facing the south-west, although the advantage as far as 
soil, climate, and shelter, is decidedly on the side of Mr. 
Lombard’s. This similarity has led Mr. Lombard, perhaps, 
to derive so much profit from Mr. Radclyffe’s disquisitions 
on the Rose. At the bottom of his garden there is a fine 
stream of water, so that, as the Yankees say, he has great 
water-privileges. The garden itself is an old-fashioned one, 
laid out in great part in those small, square, Box-enclosed 
beds which were once so popular, and which at one time 
doubtless contained many of those fine, much-loved, hexb- 
aceous plants, so long neglected, but for which there is 
now a revived taste. At present these are filled with dwarf 
Roses; and the number of plants of the queen of flowers 
dispersed throughout the garden is upwards of two thou- 
sand. Mr. Lombard grows each variety as standards and 
half-standards on the briar, budded dwarf on the Manetti, 
andonitsown roots. We has thus an opportunity of testing 
it in every way, and to decide as to how to grow it for a 
permanency. He is, like most rosarians, a great lover of 
the Manetti. It would be useless to enumerate the kinds 
which he considered the best, for they are the same which 
we esteem on this side of the Channel. 

In Gladioli Mr. Lombard’s garden is very strong. THis 
choice beds contain about four hundred roots, and in these 
he had not had above seven misses, showing that the notion 
that there is a difficulty in growing and saving the bulbs of 
this fine flower is a nightmare. I may mention, too, that 
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in my own garden I have planted upwards of three hundred 
bulbs, and that I have not ina bed of 250 roots more than 
three misses, and the roots are to a great extent my own 
saving. Mr. Lombard’s collection comprises the best of 
English and French varieties, and. some good seedlings of 
hisown. Of the. new ones of this year he has four or fiye 
roots of each; and as he is a friend of Mr. Standish’s he has 
also some of his: finest and choicest varieties. He quite 
agrees with the notion which I have maintained about the 
Gladiolus—that no bulb takes stronger feeding than it does. 
He not only thoroughly manures his beds, but also gives 
them a good deal of liquid manure. Living as he does close 
to the Dodder, he obtains some of the drift sand which the 
floods wash down and leave just in front of his garden, and 
mixes this with the soil; but I am persuaded that if the 
soil be light and rich this is not necessary. As in every 
other flower, we can lay down no positive rules for every 
garden, but every cultivator must decide upon his own re- 
quirements. Let me advise every one, however, who is 
growing them this year to give them a liberal supply of 
water. I should be myself chary of liquid manure this very 
hot. weather, but should give copious waterings every day 
when the plants are showing for bloom. Mr. Lombard pro- 
vides against their being blown about by placing stakes at 
intervals in the beds, and then twisting list (the edgings of 
cloth and flannel), in and out amongst the plants, so as to 
enclose each stem inaloop. ‘This is done at three separate 
heights, and so prevents them from being blown about, and 
the stalk from, being broken. Shading he never resorts to, 
and, indeed few flowers need it less than the Gladiolus, as it 
stands the weather very well, and shading to a great extent 
takes the colour away. As to varieties, he spoke favourably 
of the following seedlings of Mr. Standish:—Samuel Way- 
mouth, Sir Walter Seott, Carminata, Eleanor Norman, The 
Colonel, Mzs. H, Nott, Basil, Lucy Neal, and Ensign. And 
of Souchet’s, amongst older flowers Achille, Napoleon ITI., 
Ophir, Princess Clothilde, Linné, Pline, Comte de Morny, 
were pronounced good; while John. Waterer, Princess of 
Wales, Flora, and Impératrice Eugénie were considered 
amongst the best of the newer varieties. With regard to 
what are called ‘“‘ winged” flowers, when the oppositiflorus 
blood is more strongly present, he said. a good deal may be 
done to bring them more to a face by pressing the flowers 
together when they are just showing bloom; but at the 
same time he agreed with me that the time must come when 
winged flowers must be dispensed with, 

The fruit trees in Mr. Lombard’s garden were in fine order. 
€ox’s Orange Pippin was largely planted, and considered 
by him to be the best Apple grown. That fine Apple, the 
Trish Peach, was also considered well deserving, of cultiva- 
tion. Itis indeed a most delicious Apple, little known in 
England, but when eaten from the tree nothing can be 
finer. One Beurré Diel in a corner of the garden was a 
match for Mr. Radelyffe’s Peach trees. It had borne last 
year as many as 400 fruit, and after keeping 150 for his own 
use, the residue had been sold for £3 10s., and this year the 
erop isagain full, Mr. Lombard has also some nice Conifers ; 
and in an old greenhouse, which is now to give way to a 
larger one, there were some fine pans of seedling Gladioli, 
sawed from the best flowers carefully impregnated, from 
which he expects great things. 

Altogether I enjoyed, as only a florist can enjoy, the sight 
of many things that showed Mr. Lombard to be an excellent 
and enthusiastic grower; and he is, moreover, a. genial and 
hospitable amatenr. On some points we were wide as the 
poles asunder; but this did not prevent our having a plea- 
sant and agreeable chat, and of, I believe and hope, mutually 
enjoying one another’s society.—D., Deal. 


Grear ConTINENTAL Rosze SHow.—On the 9th of July, 
there will be held at Brie Comte Robert (Seine et Marne), a 
Rose Show on a scale far surpassimg anything we are ac- 
eustomed to see in this country. Brie Comte Robert is the 
great centre of Rose rearing and Rose culture in France, 
and English nurserymen and amateurs may not be aware, 
that from this district the Paris nurserymen draw their sup- 
plies. When we state that the growers have an extent of 
somewhere about a million and a half of Roses to eut from, 


we may form some conception of the extent of the exhibition. | 


MY PLANTS, 
AND HOW AND WHERE I FOUND THEM.—No. 5. 

I assure you I felt “everlastin’ sorry” I ever quitted 
our pretty home in the old country village, with its kindly 
faces always ready to give us a greeting, for the uncertain 
welcome we might receive amongst strangers. However, 
“it’s a long lane which hasno turning,’ and ditto a voyage 
which has no end. Morning dawned at last, certainly cold 
and grey the dull light stole over us, but still sad, indeed, 
must be the heart to which hope comes not with returning 
light. There was less straining and creaking of the good 
ship’s planks, less booming of the angry waves, and a feel- 
ing of security began to circulate amongst us. Totally re- 
gardless of my companions or children, and thoroughly 
exhausted in mind and body, I fell into a busy and un- 
refreshing slumber, from which I was soon awakened by the 
joyful news that we were within sight ofthe town of St. 
Helier’s. In consequence of the severity of the weather, the 
steamer was unable to enter the harbour, and we were 
landed at the pier in boats, amidst the congratulations and 
cheers of the crowd which had collected to welcome the 
overdue mail. 

Solacing ourselves, after the English fashion, with a good 
dinner at the hotel, my husband left me to rest awhile, 
whilst he perambulated the town and neighbouring fort. I 
must not, I suppose, in a publication devoted to botany, give 
any further details with regard to the religion, manners, or 
customs of the islanders, or of their civil and military history, 
all very interesting topics to lovers of history, and of the 
past. I may, however, be allowed to speak cursorily of the 
soil, fertility, and natural productions of the country. The 
former is generally composed. of a light, sandy, yet highly 
productive earth. Scarcely a specimen of limestone or chalk 
has been found in the island. This makes good the rule, 
that “nothing of a calcareous nature has ever been dis- 
covered there.’ In fact, the whole island is a mass of stone, 
the higher parts of which are but thinly covered with sand, 
and the débris of rock, which are driven over the tops of the 
highest cliffs by the strong gales from the sea. The valleys 
haye many feet of vegetative earth, and are extremely 
fertile, and we were much strack in the early part of the 
summer by the pretty streamlets which trickled down from 
between the fissures in the rocks, and gladdened the flowers 
and Ferns beneath them; during the hotter months these 
fertile sources failed. The chief anxiety of the farmer in the 
spring seemed to be the cultivation and securing in its per- 
fection the early Potatoes, for the supply of the London 
markets. The sides, or céteaux, as they are called, of the 
hills present quite a gay and holiday appearance during 
the Potato harvest, if 1 may so term it, for something after 
the fashion of the American “bees,” do these island families 
help each other in a press of work—unlike our American 
neighbours, however, in one point, which is, that whilst 
“brother Jonathan” works’ first and plays afterwards, the 
Jerseyman will have his bottle of spirit at hand, and often 
so frequent are the visits to this all-powerful medium, that 
his own spirits are raised to the most hilarious pitch, and 
frequently the finale is a fight between these well-meaning 
friends, and as a natural sequence, a finale also to the day’s 
work, perhaps quite early in the afternoon. These céteaux 
also yield “‘timber, Broom, Gorse, Fern, and. where neither 
too steep nor too rocky, tolerable pasture.” 

Very little corn is grown in Jersey, as if can be brought 
from the foreign markets cheaper than the inhabitants could 
grow it themselves. The soil will, however, produce all the 
farinaceous kinds of grain. Many hogsheads of cider are 
annually manufactured in the island, and at the end of the 
spring, when the orchards are a mass of blossom, a drive 
through the numerous roads and lanes which intersect each 
other in all directions, is a treat which all lovers of the pic- 
turesque might envy. I remember during our residence 
with a French family in the parish of Trinity, we otten had 
a delicacy placed upon our tea-table by Madame our hostess, 
ealled “black butter,’ it was a kind of black preserve, of 
peculiar flavour. Iwas informed by the loquacious donor 
that it was a concoction made of Normandy Pippins, butter, 
and I suppose sugar. I propose at some not far distant 
time to obtain the receipt for this same dubious-looking, 
yet pleasant mess. Whilst speaking of the tea-table and 
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its adjuncts, I may mention that Jersey was famed in years 
gone by for its honey. Amongst the farmers, also, the fa- 
vourite drink was mead. Now, the apiaries are much fewer 
in number, but I should imagine from the mildness of the 
climate, and the great variety of herbs which are found 
on all sides, that the bee-keeper might realise a very good 
profit from his busy little family. Clover with its deliciously- 
scented blossoms, and Lucern, are cultivated to some extent, 
and would, no doubt, help to fill the combs of the colony of 
workers. 

Whilst residing in the parishes of St. Helier’s and Trinity, 
we did very little in the botanising line, for it was too early 
in the year, and besides that we did not yet know the island 
sufficiently well to be able to economise our time; but sub- 
sequently after locating ourselves in St. Saviour’s, we spent 
the months of May and June in the most enjoyable rambles 
possible. Our plan of action was to pack up a basket of 
provisions directly after an early breakfast, not omitting an 
interesting book of some kind, and off we started, either for 
a day’s stroll amongst the woods, and through the innu- 
merable roads with which the island abounds, and which 
are lined with over-shadowing trees, the bank’s sides being 
covered with the pretty Irish Yew; or we turned our steps 
towards the sea coast, generally selecting the northern 
side of the island, encamping at Bouley Bay, Rozel Bay, or 
Gréve de Lecq ; the latter place is rich in marine Grasses, and 
the scenery charming. Here are caves quite as worthy of 
notice as the far-famed caverns of Plemout and La Maye, 
one is perforated, and extends in length about 100 feet. It 
is, in fact, a subterranean passage, which cannot be explored 
when the tide is up. Another, “which lies under a hill on 
the western side of the bay, the mouth of which is an open- 
ing nearly 20 feet in height, rises from the entrance to a 
considerable degree of elevation, and penetrates horizontally 
to the depth of 50 or 60 feet.” When illumined by the rays of 
the sun. and looking outwards from the extreme depth, it con- 
veys the idea of a church, with a lofty vaulted roof. It was 
in the sands close to this spot that I came upon the Elymus 
arenarius, Upright Sea Lyme Grass; the Triticum loliaceum, 
Dwarf Sea Wheat Grass; and the Rottboellia. I thought 
this latter one of the stiffest-looking Grasses I had ever 
seen, there is something so quaint and old-fashioned about 
it. What the connection of ideas in my mind can be, I know 
not, but in thinking of it, I think, too, of Eliza Cook’s poem, 
“The Old Arm Chair.” Certainly there is no intimate 
connection between a grass and a chair; but I picture the 
“old arm chair” as a thing of stiff and formal design, with 
plenty of corners for the children to break their noses upon, 
and the Rottboellia with its formal name and appearance, is 
put in the category of my ill-regulated mind as akin to the 
antiquated piece of furniture aforesaid.— ALICE. 


CUTTING ASPARAGUS. 


I nave always thought that the practice of keeping As- 
paragus continually cut, whether fit for table or not, was 
erroneous ; but my attention has lately been called to a re- 
markably good plantation that has been managed for years 
upon that plan. Every bit of itis cut as soon as it shows 
above the surface, whether wanted for table or not, until 
cutting for table is given up, when it is allowed to grow 
away. ‘The plantation is very thick indeed, and, I am in- 
formed, produces very excellent Asparagus for table. One 
of the beds is rested every year, and as there are nine beds 
in the plantation, each bed is rested in turn, but every ninth 
year. Now, asthe superior quality of the “‘grass’’ is at- 
tributed to the system of keeping it all clean cut off, I wish 
to inquire if such a practice is sound in theory? If so, how 
is the Asparagus an exception to the general rule or prin- 
ciple, that the continual cutting down of any plant weakens 
ite energies, and if the practice is continued beyond a certain 
limit will eventually kill it?—J. K. 

[The whole subject is an interesting one, but it pretty 
well comes under the same rule of circumstances as the 
cutting off and the saving of the old leaves of Strawberry 
plants. In fine, light Asparagus ground we would cut more 
and cut longer, than in stiff, heavy land. There can be no 
doubt that continuous and complete cutting would even- 
tually kill the Asparagus, just as it would Rhubarb, and, 


as we have proved, will kill the worst of all weed roots, 
the white Bindweed. In practice, if we could manage it, 
we would prefer not to cut a bed of Asparagus that we © 
intended to take up and force, because in such a case the 
buds would be sooner matured, and the whole plant placed 
in a state of rest sooner, so as to be aroused into fresh 
energy more easily. Unless for such a purpose, we see little 
use in the rest every ninth year. From forcing and rotation 
cropping ours seldom attain any such age, though when 
well established and properly treated with manure, &c., 
there need be no reasonable limit to the productive powers 
ofa bed. In cold, stiff soils, it would be advisable to cut all 
at first, and then allow the weaker to grow, to make sure of 
buds ripening for next season, even though there should not 
be too many of them; but in light, rich land, in which the 
Asparagus delights, it will often be the best plan to cut 
all that comes regularly, until Peas begin to come in. It 
you leave the weaker as you cut the stronger, the shoots 
left will take the running of the plant, and finer buds will 
be formed than if you had a greater number of shoots. If 
in such favourable circumstances you cut all, the plant is 
stimulated to throw up a mass of shoots, and though these: 
may be rather small at first, they will gather strength and 
firmness, and form at their base a whole army of buds for 
next season. If the beds were all cut far into the season, 
the shoots would be so small and ill-ripened, that the buds 
would be deficient in organic matter, and if the process were- 
continued the produce every year would deteriorate more 
and more. The cut-all principle if not continued too long; 
we have no doubt answers well in the light rich ground’ 
about Fulham and Battersea, but the cutting must not be- 
continued so long, in cold, stiff soils, because the plants 
cannot produce fresh shoots and ripen them so quickly. In 
the latter circumstances it will always be good policy to let 
the Asparagus grow as soon as Peas can be obtained, What 
Say our coadjutors ? ] 


CACTUS CULTURE. 


Tus tribe, to be grown in great perfection, requires mois~ 
ture and dryness. The point is to give each as it is most 
needed. We used at one time to grow a rather large col- 
lection of these succulents, and we feel inclined to take to 
them again if we have a chance. Many of us.find it neces- 
sary to vary the plants of which we make a hobby for a 
time; and we used to go on with the Cactus and Cereus 
tribe, until those most interested became tired of their gaudy 
colours. The greater part of them originally (for there are 
now beautiful hybrids), came from South Africa, where they 
are found in abundance festooning rocks and other dry 
places, their roots penetrating into the interstices of the 
rocks, and their succulent stems pretty well reduced to a 
mummy state by the intense heat of a cloudless sun and an 
arid atmosphere. A period of downpouring rain succeeds, 
and the roots and stems absorb the moisture, so that the 
stems become succulent with juice instead of being like 
thongs of dried leather. Then follows another drying period, 
in which the stems are again deprived of their moisture, and 
what is technically called ripened—that is, the growth made 
becomes indurated. When the moist season comes again 
the stems swell and are covered at every angle with the 
beautiful flowers. Now to thoroughly succeed we must take 
a lesson from Nature, and give to this succulent tribe a 
period of rest and a period of growth. One great drawback 
is that at no time have we the command of the sun of South 
Africa, and to make matters still worse we are forced to use 
our summer chiefly for excitement and growth, and our dark 
winters chiefly as the season of rest. When the best results 
are to be aimed at, the plants must be matured and partly 
rested under the bright sun of autumn, and then they will 
bristle with flower-buds, when we either force them with 
moisture and heat in early spring, or allow them to come 
more naturally in early summer. By acting on this system 
some farmers’ daughters have bloomed them in such per- 
fection as to tell me they thought they now could rival their 
instructor. They even succeeded admirably with Cereus 
speciosissimus, a rough-looking species, and its spines very 
dangerous for some hands. If you succeed with that none 
need beat you. ' 
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Now, let us go into a few details of practice, all based on 
the facts alluded to above. Here is a nice little plant green 
and flourishing, but the stems are rather too flabby, and 
lead you to suppose it has had too much moisture. The 
drainage, therefore, is examined, a quantity of the old soil 
taken away, and a nice clean potgiven. Noplants are more 
careless of soil. Sandy loam, loam and peat, loam and lime 
rubbish will grow them admirably, but my preference as to 
compost would be equal parts of sandy loam, brick rubbish, 
and old, sweet, dried cowdung. After potting—say in June, 
water and give all the sun you can to the plant, keeping it 
inside of the house or window. Water on till August when- 
ever the plant wants it, as you would do a Geranium, not 
watering when the plant does not require it, nor yet allowing 
the stems to shrivel or shrink in the least. If the autumn 
is bright and sunny place the plants outside the window by 
the middle of August, or in front of a fence or wall facing 
the south. Keep giving a little water until the middle of 
September, but a skiff over the stems will be better than 
much at the roots. From the middle of September I would 
give all the sun possible, and nos a drop of water unless the 
plants showed signs of distress, and then I would damp the 
stems instead of the roots. By the middle of October the 
plants should be placed in-doors, and if the temperature 
ranges only during winter from 38° to 45°, they will rarely 
need any water all the winter. The atmosphere at that 
temperature will supply them with enough of moisture. 
When you wish them to grow and bloom syringe the stems, 
give them a rise in temperature, and as soon as there is the 
appearance of a pin-head of bloom, give a little water to the 
roots, increasing the quantity gradually as the buds swell. 
After flowering again follow the above process and success 

. will be obtained. 

Considering their beauty and the very little trouble they 
give, these succulents deserve to be extensively cultivated 
by those who have little time to spare, and who from their 
avocations cannot give that regular attention which most 
other plants require. Let the above leading principles be 
kept in view, and extra heat, and extra cold, provided there 
is no frost, and a little excess of moisture or of dryness now 
and then, will never injure these beautiful and accommodat- 
ing succulents.—R. Fisu. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS OF PARIS. 
(Concluded from page 384.) 


RETURNING now to the entrance at the end of the Avenue 
de l’Impératrice, and following the road which lies before 
us, we arrive in ten or twelve minutes at the extremity of 
Lake Inferior, which here presents a dazzling perspective. 
This extensive sheet of water, covering an area of 14 acres, 
is 1272 yards long, 118 wide, and from 3 to 6 feet deep. 
Abpve its surface rise two small islands of which the united 
area is about 63 acres; the larger, to the north, containing 
3a. 3r. 12p. and being 457 yards in length ; and the smaller, 
to the south, is 366 yardslong. These twoislands are united 
by a rustic bridge, which in summer is covered with various 
climbing plants, and harmonises well with the chalet or 
Swiss cottage which stands close by under the shade of a 
clump of old Pine trees, which cover the upper part of the 
larger island. The chalet is a sort of tavern, comprising a 
small theatre, in which are acted some minor pieces during 
the summer months. 

Lake Superior is divided by a road under which the water 
passes, as required, through several rocky passages into the 
deep and sinuous end of the lower lake. The upper lake 
has a surface of nearly 4 acres; length, 455 yards; mean 
width, 60 yards; and depth, from 3to 5 feet. In 1855, 
50,000 young salmon and trout artificially hatched were 
put into the lakes; but most if not all have since died from 
the want of current. The water for the lakes is taken in part 
from the Seine, by means of force pumps placed at the Quai 
de la Conference, and in part supplied by the artesian well 
lately opened near the Grille de la Muette, where the water, 
after rising 1600 or 1700 feet, gives a temperature of 37° or 
38° Fahr. The water enters at the Giiile de la Muette, 
and is conducted to the Butte de Montmartre, where it 
enters the southern extremity of Lake Superior, forming 
a cascade. 


The Butte de Montmartre is an artificial elevation which 
has been formed with the earth obtained by the excavation 
of the lakes and rivulets ; it is the highest point in the Bois 
de Boulogne, being from 32 to 40 feet above the surface of 
the lakes. From here we gain glimpses of the heights of 
Issy, Meudon, Bellevue, Saint Cloud, Suresnes, and Mont 
Valerien. The full view of this magnificent and picturesque 
landscape has been intentionally shut out by clumps of the’ 
old wood, which are here rather too artificially arranged. 
The slope from here to the Porte Boulogne is very bare, the 
walks so superbly constructed everywhere else being here 
very diminutive, and the trees are too far from the edges. 
Even the grass here is coarse and ill kept, and the various 
beauties of the lakes are indistinctly seen; but these slight 
defects are very likely soon to be removed, and are well com- 
pensated for by about twenty minutes’ walk to the grand 
cascade; and the road we shall select, although a little 
tedious, is certainly the most interesting. On descending 
the magnificent walk which follows the lakes, a full view 
is obtained of the lakes and islands, every step presenting’ 
some new beauties. We arrive in a few minutes between 
the lakes—this chosen spot around which all the luxurious 
grandeur of the place lies profusely spread. ‘The slopes are 
here often abrupt, sinuous, and undulated, but covered to 
the water’s brink with a verdant carpet of well-kept grass, 
planted here and there with clumps of the finest Conifere, 
shrubs, and in summer with isolated plants, such as Aralia 
papyrifera, Caladium esculentum and odorum, Ficus elastica,. 
Musa rosacea, Wigandia urens, Gunnera scabra, Erythrina, 
Nicotiana wigandioides, Bambusa aurea and metake &e. 

There are some specimens of Araucaria imbricata, Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, Taxodium distichum, Dacrydium cupres- 
sinum, Cedrus deodara, Abies Douglasii, and Abies pinsapo ; 
but Coniferze do not grow so well here as in England. 

There is a small walk forming a kind of edging around 
the lower lake and its islands, leaving a small margin ot 
grass between it and the water, where stand some fine 
examples of Gynerium argenteum, Weigela rosea, Fraxinus. 
pendula, F’. ornus, and Salix babylonica, with the beautiful 
Daubentonia magnifica. Among these run numerous walks, 
leading to bowers, and mounds, and little valleys, now kiss- 
ing the clear waters where close by grows the Pampas Grass, 
in the shadow of whose plumes rests leisurely the heron or 
duck, and again rising gradually to rockwork clad lightly 
with Ivy. On the water everything is gay and living; 
thousands of beautiful-feathered birds skim to and fro, 
prattling their different languages, while the swan, more 
conscious of his beauty, may be seen arranging his white 
plumage in the mirror of the water. 

On arriving at the northern extremity of the lakes, where 
the water is on a level with the surrounding banks, but is 
kept from overflowing by a shallow outlet allowing the sur- 
plus to fall gently into the mouth of a rivulet already men- 
tioned, this divides into three—the two minor ones to the 
right go, one towards the Jardin d’Acclimitation, the other 
towards Madrid; and the third, the longest and most 
winding, we shall accompany till we arrive at the Grand 
Cascade of Longchamps, where it tumbles about 20 feet 
over a large semicircular surface of projecting blocks of half- 
decomposed limestone, which have been brought here from 
the Forest of Fontainebleau. Underneath the falls is a 
cavern, on the roof of which may be seen some examples of 
fantastic stalactites. This water is received in a large bason 
which furnishes the numerous little rivulets and lakes which 
spread over the plains below. 

The plains of Longchamps have been purchased by the 
city, and were annexed to the Bois de Boulogne in 1854; 
there 200,000 trees and shrubs have been planted in isolated 
clumps, so as to harmonise with the surrounding landscape. 
A portion of these plains is set apart as a race-course and 
for holding reviews. Returning to the summit of the rock, 
which forms a sort of arch above the water, we behold these 
verdant plains stretching down to the Seine, while beyond 
are the hamlets of Suresnes, Saint Cloud, and Neuilly; a 
little to the left may be seen the old town of Boulogne; 
while close by to the right, on the main road to Suresnes, 
may be seen the habitation of the Prefect, standing on the 
ancient ruins, and close to the tower of the famous Abbey of 
Longchamps, which was established by Isabelle of France. 

Bois de Boulogne is laid out with that rare taste and 
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judgment which understands how to unite nature with art, 
without leaving them im disputation as to their respective 
rights—walks conducting us to:shady wilds, or glades open- 
ing to receive the bright radiance of the sunshine; vistas 
terminating in indistinct grandeur; lakes, rivulets, and 
cascades, either in motion or repose; sunny slopes and happy 
valleys, the fit homes of contentment and pleasure:— 
Wrtrma» Kenrr:—(Irish Farmer's:'Gazette.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue June meeting of the Entomological Society was held 
on the Sth inst., F. P. Pascoe; Esq., F.L.S.,-President, in 
the chair. An unusual number of new members and asso- 
ciates were elected. Amongst the donations made to the 
Society since the last meeting were the publications of the 
Royal and Zoological Soieties, andthe Entomological Society 
of France, also a Memoir addressed to the Trustees. of the 
British Museum on the disgraceful state of the entomo- 
logical collection in the national Museum, in consequence of 
the insufficiency in the numbers of persons’ employed in the 
entomological department, by “ Philocosmos;” also a re- 
markable Memoir by Dr. Sichel, of Paris, on the varieties of 
Bombus montanus; a species of Humble Bee, in which the 
author considered that a number of species, hitherto re- 
garded as quite distinct, were only local varieties of one 
inconstant species: 

The Rev. Hamlet Clark read a passage on the luminosity 

of the Firefly in Brazil, quoted by Gosse from Southey’s 
“Madoe,” in which the simultaneous emission of the light 
by great numbers of these insects was recorded. He also 
read descriptions of twenty-eight new species of plant-eating 
Beetles from West Australia, sixteen of which belonged to 
the genus Paropsis.. He also distributed a number of speci- 
mens of a new and remarkable Coleopterous insect, collected 
by Captain Bowker in British Kaffraria, allied to the genus 
Macronychus, and which was found very numerous in the 
neighbourhood of the Sunn River, whirling about in the 
sunshine over the edge of a fall of the river, hovering and 
making sudden dives through the fallen water, and fastening 
themselves to the face of the rock. 
f Letters were read from Mr. Edwin Reed, whoi is engaged 
im an entomological excursion in the neighbourhood of Bahia, 
and from Mr. Brewer at St. Michael’s, Azores, who is also 
engaged in an entomological voyage. 

Mr. Smith exhibited a specimen of the very rare Beetle, 
Apate capucinus, taken by his son in Bishop’s Wood, 
Hampstead, running over felled oak timber. The capture 
of other specimens by’ the Rev. F. W. Hope, Longmynde 
Forest, Shropshire; and by Sir T. Pasley, in Pembroke Dock- 
yard, were mentioned. 

Mr. F. Bond exhibited a specimen of the rare Moth, 
Dianthecia albimacula, captured last year, near Gosport, in 
June; also, a specimen of the fine North American Bombyx 
Polyphemus, reared in this country from the cocoon, of 
which a very fine large Ichnenmon, of the genus Ophion, 
had been reared. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited several curious cocoons from Men- 
tone on the banks of the Mediterranean, chiefly found on 
Quercus Tlex. 

The President exhibited a species of the genus Dorcadron, 
from Alicante, supposed to be new. 

Mr. Moore read a paper containing descriptions of various 
new species of Bombycide or Silk Moths from India. 

Professor Westwood mentioned an interesting mode of 
preserving caterpillars of exotic Lepidoptera by pressure, as 
exemplified by various specimens in the Burchell collection, 
recently presented to the University of Oxford. 

An animated conversation took place with reference to 
the meeting recently held at the Sonth Kensington Museum 
for the disposal of the iron-covered buildings for loeal mu- 
seums; when it was generally admitted that it was desirable 
to establish museums in various parts of the’ metropolis. 
The death of M. Leon Dufour, the father of entomology in 
France, was announced. 

A paper by Mr. Smith was read in opposition to the views 
of Dr. Sichel as to the varieties of Bombus montanus; 
and Professor Westwood made some observations on the 
prolific powers of workers of the hive Bee recently observed, 


and on the vast quantities of female Wasps occurring during 
the past spring, notwithstanding the destruction of great’ 
numbers of Wasp nests last season, by a disease similar to’ 
that of “foul brood” in the hive. 


STRAWBERRY LORD CLYDE. 


In Belgian catalogues I notice that, according to Mr. 
Radclyffe’s opinion, the new Strawberry Lord Clyde is the 
most valuable of all existing kinds. How does! it happew 
that Mr. Radclyffe does not mention this fact im his last 
article, page 461, of this:paper? Or has it, perhaps, come’ 
to “nil?”—FRAGARIANL 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE principal crops here will now require attention im: 
weeding, hoeing, thinning, and watering in dry weather:. 
Broccoli, where the Cape varieties have been sown in drills, 
thin them out to one plant.atevery 2 feet, and immediately: 
afterwards water; those left, As soon as the weather will. 
permit plant out the maim spring crops. Carrots, a little: 
more seed may be sown; to produce a later crop for drawing 
young. Loosen the earth between the main crops where it 
is baked hard. Cauliflowers, some of the late sowing should 
be planted as soon as the weather will permit, or if the 
planting of them can be no longer postponed, they must. 
be watered until they make fresh roots. Celery, no culinary’ 
vegetable demands larger supplies of water at this seasons. 
the first crop runs to seed in a short time if not kept moist,, 
and the late ones will be very much checked for want of it; 
the earth should be stirred about the plants whenever it: 
appears crusted. Cucumbers, the plants on the ridges will) 
be much benefited by being mulched with short grass: or 
litter of any kind, they should be previously watered, which 
may generally be done early in the morning. Lettuce, where) 
the seed has been. sown in drills thin the plants, to.1 foot: 
apart. Mushrooms; this is now a good time to make spawn 
for winter and spring use; after the bricks are made and’ 
partially dried they may be placed in layers in an open shed, 
with a thin layer of spawn from the old beds which have done 
bearing between each course; the whole should afterwards 
be covered with sufficient dung to keep it moist and warm. 
Small Salads, keep up a succession by repeated sowings in 
the open ground ina shady spot. Spinach, it is necessary 
tosow once a-fortnight let the weather be what it may, as it 
so soon runs to seed. Keep it watered during dry weather. 
Tomatoes, keep them trained to the wall and well supplied 
with water, or but very little fruit can be expected. Advan- 
tage must be taken of the first good shower of rain to get 
out the main crops of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Savoys, 
&e.; until then they had better remain where they are: 
Recently-transplanted plants must be kept constantly: 
watered, and the ground about them occasionally stirred. 


FRUIT GARDEN. ? 

The season being fayourable for growth the necessity is 
increased for keeping all young wood properly nailed to the 
walls, in order to guard against the effects of high winds. 
Gooseberries and Currants trained against north walls 
should have the leaders nailed in, and all the side shoots 
spurred down to within a few joints of the base. Peaches, 
Nectarines, and indeed wall trees in general, will be greatly 
benefited by occasional strong syringings, whether infested 
with aphides or not; for besides washing away all cobwebs, 
&e., which of itself isa benefit, it disturbs and routs out 
woodlice, earwigs, and other vermin, which are sure to con- 
gregate among the shreds and at the back of the shoots, and 
which, if left undisturbed, will spoil the fruit. Pay particu- 
lar attention to stopping and tacking-in the shoots of Vines. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Attend to staking in due time. Peg down the early Ver- 
benas and Petunias. Reduce occasionally some of the blos- 
goms in the bud state on some of the very free-blooming 
Perpetual Roses; it will cause them to remain. longer in 
bloom. Let gross shoots on fancy Roses be pinched off, 
when a few eyes long, after the manner of fruit trees. 
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} GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

These are now gay with Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Balsams, 
Coekseombs, Globe Amaranths, and Lilies, intermixed with 
other gay plants. A slight canvass awning should be em- 
ployed, and a system. of cleanliness maintained. See that 
there are successions of the above plants and others en- 
couraged and growing-on for maintaining a display through- 
out the autumn and winter. The time has now arrived that 
many Heaths and New Holland plants will require more pot 
room. Give every attention to Lilium lancifotium, Chry- 
santhemums, Salvia splendens, Globe Amaranths, tree Car- 
nations, Scarlet Geraniums, Cinerarias, Chinese Primroses, 
Gesneras, Begonias, Euphorbias, &c. Let them have plenty 
of pot room, good rich compost, a moist atmosphere, and 
plenty of space for the perfect development of ‘their foliage. 
We have nothing that surpasses the Epacris, the winter- 
blooming Hricas, and the Cytisus, and these should not be 
overlooked in the crowd of suitable plants. The early- 
flowering Pelargoniums will now have been out of doors 
some time, and if the wood is thoroughly ripened, they must 
be cut-in preparatory to the coming season. Do not spare 
the knife, and after they are all cut-in place the plants in a 
shady situation, so that they may break regularly and 
strongly. Herbaceous Calceolarias which have done bloom- 
ing, should have their flower-stems removed forthwith, and 
the plants be afterwards placed in a shady situation under 
the protection of a frame. The atmosphere of plant-houses 
can hardly be kept too moist at this season, therefore 
sprinkle every available surface frequently, and syringe 
growing stock twice a-day during bright weather. Avoid a 
too free use of shading, and ventilate freely in order to 
secure compact growth. 

STOVE. 

Take particular care to give liberal syringings, and keep 
up a constant humidity by dashing abundance of water 
about the floor, walls, &c. This with abundance of air and 
light shading will maintain a kindly atmosphere. See to 
the stock of Gesnera zebrina; also, provide a sufficient 
number of plants of Euphorbia fulgens, which is one of the 
most useful of winter-flowering plants both for cutting and 
furnishing the drawing-room, conservatory, and stove 
throughout early autumn, winter, and spring, if grown under 
a. good successional system of culture. As plants will soon 
be ripening their young wood, they want as much light 
and even moderate sunshine as possible, therefore shading 
should be then used with great caution. At all times when- 
ever it is, it should be removed when the weather is in any 
way dull. In the case of Orchids this is especially neces- 
sary, in order that the young leaves and pseudo-bulbs may 
be thoroughly matured. Plants in this condition, or nearly 
so, should be removed forthwith to a cool house, and care 
taken not to induce them to push again, as a fresh start 
would interfere with their flowering next year. 


PITS AND FRAMES. 

These will require abundance of air and the most careful 
watering daily. Some of the delicate stock will at times 
require shading during the middle of the day, especially 
when unplunged.—W. Kranz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Turnip Fly.—In general we are little troubled with this 
devastator, but though we cannot see the destroyers, we see 
their .effects so much that we have been obliged to sow 
thickly under a piece of cloth, and when'they had two or three 
good-sized rough leaves, to transplant some 6 or 9 inches 
apart, in rows 2 feet apart. For the first time, they or a 
sumilar beetle has attacked our Verbenas, especially Purple 
King, and as good a deterrent as any is to damp the plants 
with the syringe and scatter over them a mixture of dry 
road dust and wood ashes. There are many insects that 
decamp before a good dusting of road dust. 

Mulching, to keep things cool, has been the chief work in 
this department. Sowed successions of Onions, Lettuces, 
&e., for salads, and the main crop of Endive. Among a lot 
of ‘fine Potatoes that at first were protected by old sashes cn 
earth-pits, we were sorry to notice some traces of the old 
disease. We hope we shall see no more of it, but we almost 
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dread a continued cold rain after such broiling weather. A 
good rain and warm weather after it would do much good. 
Have placed little twigs and branches of trees over all our 
late-planted Cauliflower. Large flower-pots are good things 
for the same purpose, taking them off in the afternoon. 
Every plant or cutting succeeds all the better if never 
allowed to feel distress. It is much easier to keep such 
things right, than to make them right after they have gone 
wrong. 
FRUIT GARDEN, 

Watered Strawberries in the afternoon with clear water, 
as the extreme heat seemed to dry ithe outside of the fruit 
so much as to prevent swelling freely. We have had some 
nice Keens’, but our chief supply out of doors up to the 
middle of last week has been Black Prince. Those plants 
that we took wp and potted late in spring, and plunged out 
of doors in a heap of tree leaves, have done good service, 
when placed in a-cold pit under glass, in keeping up a good 
regular supply. 

Went over Peaches and Apricots on walls, thinning out 
the fruit, superabundant branches, and fastening what were 
left close to the walls, and lashing them with the engine in 
the afternoon to prevent ved spider. We are sorry to say 
that some of the Strawberry plants out of doors are affected 
by it, and it is such a pest to spread. Keeping it down and 
frightening it away are better than destroying it when it 
boldly takes possession. Dipping plants in sized sulphur 
water, or even brushing the leaves with a water of soft soap 
and quinine, are often the quickest and easiest modes of 
getting rid of the little visitor, {hat we would all wish to be 
a little stranger. It is singular in what strange circum- 
stances the spider will manifest itself. Inasmall Fig-house 
or pit rather densely clothed with foliage, a small cut-in 
plant of Linum trigynum ‘had been left on the floor. We 
could not discover any insects in the house, but the above 
plant, standing in such a moist shady position, was even 
ornamented and festooned with the webs of this Acarus. 
The plant and its embellishments were carefully transferred 
to quarters where they could do no more harm. For many 
such things the furnace is the best and cheapest remedy. 
How often does it happen that the keeping and the attempt- 
ing to clean a dirty plant, perhaps worth only a few pence, 
involve the loss of many pounds? ‘Destroying insects when 
once they have got fairly ahead is alike unprofitable and 
unsatisfactory. Many a bed of Cucumbers has had quantities 
of tobacco wasted ‘on it, and without avail, when a very 
little of that material or of quassia water would have made 
all right if the first insect that appeared had been seen and 
settled. Stirred up soil in borders of Peach-house, and gave 
a good watering, as the fruit is coming in, and promises to 
give a long succession. A little air as well as moisture to 
the soil is enjoyed by the trees. Cut, or removed, or placed 
aside any leaves shading the fruit, as flavour so much de- 
pends on full exposure. In these brightest days, however, 
to prevent anything like scorching of the points of the 
Noblesse, we syringed on the glass some water slightly 
whitened, just to break ‘the force of the rays without ex- 
cluding much light. More air constantly on would have 
saved such an operation, but the more air would have re- 
tarded the swelling, and we wished to get some fruit in. 

Vineries.—In the house from which we are cutting, we 
have now removed all plants in pots, so that the air may be 
drier. In very hot days we threw a little water on the floor 
and stages; in dull days kept dry. Dryness now, however, 
greatly helps flavour, though it is rather unfavourable to 
large-swelled berries, if the dry process is too quickly applied. 
In thinning the late vinery, have as arule left only one bunch 
to a shoot, and bushels of bunches have to be cut off. They 
make nice tarts when youne—that is, when smaller than the 
smallest Peas. After the berries attain the size of Marrow- 
fat Peas, it would pretty well require a grocer’s supply of 
sugar to make them palatable. A number of ladies and 
gentlemen have told us, that one of the greatest luxuries 
they ever tasted, was a tart made of Grapes when not larger 
than small bird shot, and about one-fourth part of Goose- 
berries just formed, aud the remains of the blossom at the 
end of the berry. 

Melons.—We have said so much on this fruit, that we 
would merely state now, that to have good flavour in swell- 


ing and ripening fruit, it is advisable to give water ta the 
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roots by means of holes or upright drain-pipes, and yet 
keep the surface of the soil dry, so as to have a dry atmo- 
sphere. It is best when these plants are so treated as never 
to need any shading, unless for a few days when planted out. 
We dispensed with covering at night after these hot days, 
as the coolness, with the soil warm, was refreshing rather 
than otherwise; but, then, a cool night should be protected 
against that a check be not given. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Proceeded with rolling, machining, and scything the lawn, 
and nearly finished planting-out bedding plants. After a 
time of hard continuous work, we are now having the satis- 
faction of seeing that we shall master our labour, instead 
of being mastered by it. When thereis a great deal of 
planting-out, there is a good deal of trouble in not only 
making a different arrangement from the preceding year, 
but also in giving a diversified tone to the whole place, so 
that one border or group shall not appear to be a repetition 
of another, merely slightly varied. Our own taste would 
prefer the fine outline of trees and shrubs, instead of a tithe 
of this bedding-ont, as the trees will grow whilst we sleep, 
and require none of the coddling attention that these bedding 
plants need, even when they receive the roughest, but syste- 
matic, treatment. However, sometimes we are forced to go 
with, and even head the stream, against our own fancies 
and inclinations. Two matters may be here alluded to. 
First. In planting out beds as we have lately done, in the 
case of Geraniums, Dahlias, &c., the plants are sure to flag 
in this weather. A little shade would be useful, but then 
the removing of the shade, whatever it is, when thousands 
of plants are used involves no small amount of labour. In 
general, we dispense with the shading on that account. We 
water just enough to moisten the roots, and most likely 
repeat the process a second time before the day is over, as 
we have no notion of the propriety of deluging the soil in 
such circumstances, whatever the quantity of water at com- 
mand. Our great safety valve is the syringe or garden 
engine, generally the latter, as a few fine dewy squirts take 
in a large part of a bed or border. This is continued the 
first day, if it is a bright sun, just as soon as the foliage 
becomes dry. We prevent evaporation from the leaves by 
skiffing moisture on them to evaporate. The second day 
they will need the process three or four, or more times, ac- 
cording as the sun is bright. By the third day they gene- 
rally can hold their heads upright, and want little more care 
in this way. Such plants raised with less or more of a ball 
out of beds, generally do better afterwards than plants 
turned out of pots; but they suffer at this season more at 
first if the weather is sunny, unless such a plan as the above 
is resorted to. It involves little labour, where there is much 
planting going on, as a few strokes of the engine handle 
scatter the mist like dew on the foliage, and on the surface of 
the ground, and it again rises among the plants in the state 
of vapour. Some gentlemen were horrified the other day 
at seeing the engine so used during a broiling sun, and 
imagined the plants would be scorched. We never saw one 
injured by such an application in the open air. Who has 
not often noticed the refreshing effects of a sunny shower? 
This refreshing of the foliage is often of more importance 
than deluging at the roots. 

The other remark has allusion to watering bedding plants 
that are becoming established. Partly from necessity and 
partly from choice, if our plants stand the sun uninjured we 
let well alone. We would prefer refreshing the foliage of 
an evening if we could, especially if, from being cloudy, 
there was little chance of much dew. If we watered at all 
we would move the surface as soon as possible afterwards, 
to keep the moisture in and the heat out. We are sure that 
deluging with cold hard water, as some do, is often worse 
than labour lost. A little patience would often do more 
than the water-bucket. We saw several flower gardens last 
season where great expense had been incurred g0 as to lay 
on a plentiful supply of water, and after a hot day they were 
generally next to inundated with the hose, but with the 
exception of Calceolariag we can say without egotism that 
on the whole Geraniums, &ec., were not equal to our own 
that had scarcely had a drop except what came from the 
heavens—we mean after they had fairly taken hold. One 
of our best gardeners told us the other day that his great 
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command of water he had found was of little benefit to him. 
If he could haye had it warm and soft he thought wonders 
might have been done. Even then we should not forget 
that the more moisture we give, the more will cold be pro- 
duced by the evaporation of the moisture. It is pleasing 
for some of us to contemplate the advantages of dryness, 
and good will be done if people will see that the beauty of 
their flower-beds depends as much on deep stirring at first 
and surface-stirring afterwards as on continuous drenchings 
from the water-can or barrel.—R. F,' 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Jone 24, 


Ample supplies of fruit and vegetables come in. Pines are sufficient for 
the demand; hothouse Grapes yery plentiful, Peaches and Nectarines un- 
usuaily good, being quite equal to what they generally are in July. Straw- 
berries are high priced in consequence of the short supply, the failure of 
this crop being very general. New Potatoes are abundant, and of the old 
there is a very heavy stock on hand, much more than is likely to meet a sale. 


FRUIT. 

8. d. sa d. ad 

Apples...... 2 Oto4d 0 O0to6 0 
Apricots . 00 00 0 0 O° 
Cherries ., ae. MOT een O, 0 24 0 
00 00 0 14 0 

090 00 0 36 0 

00 00 0 00 

8 0 12 0 00 00 

» 0 0 0 0 6 010 0 

50 0 60 0 00 00 

20 83 0 00 00 

4 6 10 0 ey os 

Muscats 8 0 12 O0| Strawberries lb, 0 6 2 0 
Lemons....... 5 0 10 0} Walnuts ............bush. 14 0 20 0 

VEGETABLES, 

8. d. 8. d ad. 8d 

0 4to0 6| Leeks............. bunch 0 3t00 6 

3 0 5 0} Lettuce.......perscore 0 9 1 6 

2 0 3 0} Mushrooms .,...,pottle 1 0 2 6 

10 16 02 06 

. 3 0 40 (Spt wy fle) 

00 00 96 08 

00 00 10 416 

7. 1 0 2 O| Parsnips 10 20 

Capsicums 100 0 0 O 0} Peas........ 09 16 
Carrots ..... 07 #010 26 40 
Cauliflower ..doz 40 8 0 20 40 
Celery ...... bundle 2 0 38 0 ORGS, (1550 
Cucumbers each 0 6 1 6 02 04 
pickling. .doz 0 0 00 00 00 
Endive .... 26 30 00 00 
0 3 O 0| Spinach, 1020 

0 8 O 0| Tomatoe: 3.0 40 

Herbs..............bunch 0 3 0 0 OES 90'49 
Horseradish ... bundle 2 6 4 0 10 20 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


James Veitch, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
—Catalogue of New and Beautiful Plants for 1865. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grart on Lanornum (Casper).—Tho purple-flowered branch grafted upon 
your Laburnum is Cytisus purpurens, It is a native of Germany. 


Sevect PeLaroonioms anp Fucustas (Jom Tit).—Lord Clyde, Sanspareil, 
Fairest of the Fair, Ariel, Viola, Belle of the Ball. Fuchsias Minnie Banks, 
Don Giovanni, Charming. 


Fies Turninc YELLOW AND FAtiine (9. B.).—We suspect that the roots 
either get dry at the bottom, or are in stagnant moisture. If not, then lessen 
the tree's vigour now by ringing, and next season by root-pruning. Take 
no more of aring Of bark off than (will heal over this season—say one- 
eighth of an inch in principal branches, 

Linium GIGANTZUM Nor Frowenino (J. ¥.).—Your vant, so far as we 
can make out, is doing well, the bulbs not being sufficiently large to bloom. 
Water coplously until October with weak liquid manure at every alternate 
watering, and then withhold water, so a8 to thoroughly ripen tho bulbs or 
roots. We think you keep the soil wet during the winter, judging from the 
plant going so much to offseta. Reduce them in number, and treat those 
left liberally with water and liquid manure, and a top-dreasing of rich com- 
post, which last may be done in spring, removing a portion of the surface 
soil. Secure a good growth by liberal troatment, und ripen the plants well 
in autumn, and they will bloom finely, unless, indeed, the border be shaded 
by creepers or plants, in which case this Lily may grow, but will seldom if 
ever flower. 


Laraoenta Sor CovErep with Livernwont (Jdem).—The plant that 
mats over the soil where your Te rBey rosea is growing Is Marchantia 
polymorpha, usually called Liverwort by gardeners, and is a nover-failin, 
evidence of a sodden soll. It may be destroyed by providing more perfec 
drainage (no plant more needs good drainage than the Lapageria, owing 
to the water required), and frequently stirring the surface with a piece of 
wood, removing the surfaco soil now, and top-dressing with somewhat rough 
peat, 
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Dxstrovine Crickets (A Regular Subscriber).—A few months since Mr. 

Fish wrote as follows:—‘A friend of ours has suffered this season greatly 
from crickets. They have pretty well cleared off the young shoots of his 
Vines; and in some gardens they are becoming a perfect pest. Crickets on 
the hearth, indeed! it would be well if they stayed there. Much as they 
like heat, keeping a house cold, or even exposed, will not send them away 
if there are other places to which they can betake themselves and be warm. 
We have noticed two modes successful for keeping them down, if not wholly 
extirpating them. The first is cutting bread into thin slices, spreading a 
ittle butter on one piece, powdering it with arsenic, putting the two slices 
together, and then breaking them into pieces, and placing these in the driest 
and warmest places. Wehave been assured that, when examinedby alight 
at night, not only would the crickets be seen eating the baits, but the lively 
and active ones would also be seen, cannibal fashion, attacking and eating the 
sickly and the dying. The other mode was sinking a bell-glass level with 
the earth, &c., of the bed, and filling the glass nearly half full with treacle 
and water. Whenever the cricket got amongst the treacle he was done for. 
We also noticed an improvement on this—A small straw, that went nearly 
half across the width of the glass, was fastened by a pebble close to the 
outside, It was then bent repeatedly over the rim of the glass, so as to 
form a sort of flexible hinge. A little treacle was stuck on the end of the 
stem. When Mr. Cricket marches along to get at it, his weight brings 
down the straw, and he is precipitated into the liquid, the straw rising again 
ready for another adventurer.” 


Cuiprine op Box Epeines (M. H.).—Old Box edgings cannot be clipped 
at a better time than now, as, though you cut them well in, they will soon 
be green, and ‘will look well all the winter. We have seen Box cut in 
September that did not recover all the winter. We have seen it cut in 


April, and so damaged by frost as to be unsightly all the seasou. Cut now 
by all means. 


Boox (&. B.).—Brown’s “Forester,” published by Messrs. Blackwood. 


Name oF Vine (A. R.).—It is the Ciotat, or Parsley-leaved. It is really 
‘8 variety of the Royal Muscadine, from which it differs chiefly by having 
its leaves deeply divided into numerous lobes. 


ReGuLatiNG Inu-sHaPeD RuopopEenpRoys (A. H.).—The most suitable 
period at which to cut in Rhododendrons is at, or a little before, the time 
when they commence their annual growth. It may be done when the 
flowers fade; but it is now too late to cut them in so as to have the prospect 
of a good growth this year, or, if growth were made, the shoots, through not 
being ripened, would be liable to injury from frost and wind. If the shrubs 
have a number of shoots at their base, they may now be cut down to these, 
though it would be better to defer doing so until the flowering season 
another year. 


Rose Currinas In Water (A. D.).—Though we have not tried this mode 
of propagation, we should, were we going to do so, use soft water. We 
would not change the water, but drop in a few pieces of charcoal, keeping 
the water filled in as it evaporated; and finally we would pot the cuttings 
45 soon as a callosity was formed. A window to the south, and without 
shade, would be the best place. Rosesstrike so freely from cuttings, inserted 
na cold frame from July to October, as to render striking in water recom- 
Mmendable, even if practicable, for its novelty only. 


PERENNIALS FROM SEED—CARNATION SEED SOWING (Inquirer).—At the 
back of the border we would have Hollyhocks, and a whole row of them 
3 feet apart; and in the next row, 3 feet in front, Campanula pyramidalis, 
Delphinium formosum and Hendersoni, and Tritoma uvaria; in the next 
row, Pyrethrum in varieties, Potentillas, Lythrum roseum superbum, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, and Digitalis gloxinicfiora, interspersed with Gladiolus 
gandavensis; 4th row, 2 feet from the last, the others being 3 feet distant, 
Pentstemon, Sweet William, Campanula grandiflora, Antirrhinum, Colum- 
bine, Armeria formosa, French Honeysuckle, Statice sinuata, Rocket, Wall- 
flower, and Polemonium cceruleum; 5th row, Pinks, Hieracium Lawsoni, 
Lychnis fulgens, Armeria formosa, Aquilegia Skinneri, Campanula Vidalli, 
Platycodon grandiflorum, Lychnis Haageana, and Papaver orientale ; 
6th row, Dodecatheon gigantea, Lychnis fulgens, (2nothera macrocarpa, 
Campanula in variety, Anemone coronaria varietios, Agrostemma coronaria, 
Adonis autumnalis, and Linum flavum; the last and front row, Statice 
Armeria, Wahlenbergia grandiflora, @nothera taraxacifolia, Iberis saxatilis, 
Gentiana acanlis, Dianthus deltoides, Saponaria ocymoides, Polyanthus, 
Primula cortusoides, Scutellaria macrantha, Statice Fortuni, Arctotis 
Teptans, and Auricula. This is not exactly the arrangement and plants we 
should follow ourselves; but you confine us to those procurable from seed, 
otherwise we should have named plants which, we think, would answer 
better, and be as cheap, or cheaper, in the long run; besides, you will only 
want a plant or two of each kind. Now isa good time to sow them. Car- 
nation and Picotee seed, sown now, will stand the winter in a sheltered 
border, and the plants will be likely to bloom next year. 


é Pas GAGE TREES OVERLOADED (H. Z., Oxon).—As the fruit hangs 
on € ropes of Onions,” pick off two-thirds of them; the tree will not 
ae be weakened, and those left will be finer than if the crop were not 
hinned. We know of Greengage trees which were overloaded fifteen years 
since, and which have neyer borne again until this year. 


ConsTRUCTING AND ARRANGING A Fernery (Irish Subscriber).—It would 
be a pity to make the house 8 feet wide when you can have it 10 feet. We 
would have it 12 feet wide if we had space, but certainly 10 feet. Sashes 
1 foot high in front are unnecessary; they add to the expense, and are no 
gain, but waste of room, for you can carry the rockwork higher without 
the front sashes. For so narrow a house we would have a path 3 feet wide 
along the centre, and rockwork on one or both sides—certainly at the back 
—carrying it to within about 3 feet from the glass roof; and in front the 
same kind of rockery only lower, and reaching to 1 foot 6 inches from the 
glass, Then, if the doorway was at one end, we would have rockwork at 
the other. This arrangement might interfere with your proposed mode of 
heating the contemplated fernery from the greenhouse; but as the heat 
entering by the three openings would not be sufficient for such Ferns as 
Davallia canariensis, there is nothing to hinder the rockwork being carried 
all round, except at the doorway, wherever it be, and having the pathway 
in the centre; only you must grow the better kinds of the hardy Ferns, 
which are equally handsome with those requiring greenhouse or stove pro- 
tection. We have no doubt walls of turf inside would answer, and the 
spores of Ferns vegetate in them rapidly; but we think only the commoner 
kinds of Ferns would do this; for the majority of Ferns celight in rock 
rather than rich decaying vegetable matter, With the walls of turf you 
might have rockwork in the centre, with a pathway all round. This 
arrangement would, undoubtedly, look well, only you could have Ferns 
growing out of the turf wall; and yet we are puzzled to know what becomes 
of the turf wall when the whole is reduced to mould. We suppose the 
wall is not built perpendicular, or we should think the turf would leave the 
outer wall, but placed tier above tier, sloping upwards. We have, in the 
absence of large rockstones, had them placed in the form of astage, forming 
steps of turf, and planting the Ferns on the shelves, which appeared as so 
many terraces of ‘living green” after the Ferns were grown up. Itis, we 
presume, something of this kind that you propose, by having which your 
openings for heat from the greenhouse will be free; but they will not 
answer, or give sufficient heat, for half-hardy Ferns. 


Roses (Tyro).—Your No. 1, is one of the old unnamed Provence Roses, 
but not the Cabbage Provence. No. 2, is Great Western. The leaves of 
yonr Rose trees show that the soil requires to be manured, well watered, 
and the surface mulched. 


ConcreTE WALKs (Amateur).—They wear well and bear sweeping. 
Weeds will not grow well on them, but more than on the asphalt. The 
chalk and gravel should be moderately small, put them in dry, and water 
afterwards. Roll both before and after watering. 


CaBBaGE Piants Dyine (Subscriber, Wigton).—We have no doubt that 
the grubs which eat the stems of your Cabbage plants underground, are the 
larve of the Daddy Longlegs (Tipula). The best course to pursue is to 
have the ground carefully examined by gently spudding it up with a knife 
round each plant. The grubs will be found close to the stem. A large bed 
may be thus gone over in a few hours, and every grub destroyed. 


PRIMULA FARINOSA.—I have been up into the Craven districts collecting 
wild flowers, and having collected more roots of Primula farinosa (Bird’s- 
eye Primrose), than I need, I offer the surplus to your readers, If any 
lover of alpine plants, particularly those who live in situations where 
Primula farinosa is not to be had, will send an addressed envelope, or box, 
with six stamps attached to pay the postage, to Mr. Robt. Smith, Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, I will send them a few plants.—R. S. 

Names or Insects (Mrs. C.).—The grubs which destroy your Cauliflower 
plants are not wireworms. They are the larve of a two-winged fly (very 
like the house fly), belonging to the genus Anthomyia. The young plants 
affected ought to be carefully drawn out without disturbing the larva and 
burnt. The Rose leaves have been gnawed by the caterpillars of one of the 
Tortricideous Moths. As they have been quite smashed in the post, it is 
impossible to determine the species. The injured and rolled-up leaves 
should be colleeted carefully and burnt. 

Name or Ross (Z. J.).—The purple climbing Rose is the Old Boursault. 

Names OF Puants (4. B.).—1, Hypoxis Rooperi (2); 2, Anchusa italica 
8 and 4, unnameable; 5, Scilla peruviana; 6, Briza maxima. ( A Foung 
Gardener).—1, Alyssum saxatile; 2, Nepeta cxsia; 3, Asplenium vivi- 
parum; 4, Amaryllis striata. (A Subscriber).—Niphobolus lingua, (Cc. B. 
Powell).—Helipterum eximium. (W. Foster Newton).—Diervilla japonica. 
(A Journeyman Gardener, Crieff).—1, Pinus mugho; 2, Abies morinda ; 
8, Cryptomeria japonica; 4, Pernettya mucronata; 5, Senecio sp.; 6, Garrya 
elliptica ; 7, Menziesia polifolia; 8, Helianthemum croceum ; 9, Alyssum 
saxatile; 10, Valeriana saxatilis; 11, Phlox setacea; 12, Antennaria planta- 
ginifolia ; 13, Veronica agrestis ; 14, Myosotis sylvatica; 15, Saxifraga hyp- 
noides; 16, Prunella grandiflora; 17, Orobus tuberosus. (@.).—Your Ferns 
were not numbered. They are Goniopteris pennigera and Cystopteris fragilis. 
(Ignoramus).—1, Asplenium adiantum-nigrum ; 2, Nephrodium molle; 
8, Lastrea spinulosa; 4, Cystopteris fragilis; 5 and 6, Polystichum angu- 
lare; 7, Lastrea Filix-mas paleacea. (A. K.).—1, Erica Baueri; 2, Erica 
pyramidalis; 3, Agapanthus umbellatus minor variegatus. (J. S.).— 
1, Castanea vulgaris; 2, Pyrus pinnatifida. (J. G.).—Sempervivum tor- 
tnosum. (A. S. A.).—Nepeta Mussinii. (Without Name or Initials).— 
1, Polemonium coruleum ; 2, Geranium sanguineum; 3, Saxifraga ajugeefolia. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending June 24th. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER, 
Dare, at Air. Earth. 
Max. Min. Max. | Min. | 1ft. deep. | 2 ft. deep. 

Sun. 18] 30.827 | 30.961 

: ; 5 59 47 63 61 
won. 8 30.315 | 30.280 68 32 62 el 
ee ev 30.308 | 30.275 80 30 62 60 
Tacs, 2b | 39.295 | 30.274 89 39 62 605 
ess 30.298 | 30.195 84 40 63 603 
é i ay 23 | 30.181 30.064 89 53 624 61 
at, “ 24] 30.142 | 30.078 76 44 634 62 

Mean | 30.266 80.194 | 77.85 | 40.71 62.57 60.93 


Wind. in 


Rain GENERAL REMARKS. 


inches. 


E -00 Uniformly overcast and rather cold ; overcast at night. 


NE 0 Densely overcast; fine with hot sun; at freezing at night. 
N.E. 00 Very fine; hot and dry ; below freezing at night. i 
Ss. 00 Very fine ; cloudless, with excessively hot sun, and dry air. 


CG 3 Dry haze ; hot and dry; fineatnight. [air; cloudy at night. 
AW. ron Very fine; very hot, with bright sun, and excessively dry 
N.W. 200 Very fine , dry air, with gentle breeze; cloudy at night. 


POULTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 


=— = 


AMONG THE CHICKENS: 

I wave just returned home from a visit of a few days’ 
duration. Whether I have been in Cumberland or 'Corn- 
wall, Suffolk or Sussex, it matters not; sufficient to say it 
was a very pleasant visit. I like a visit of a couple of nights: 
itis not too long nor too short—long enough to see your 
friends, renew the intercourse, ‘talk over ali that has hap- 
pened since you met, and not so long that you become 
anxious about those at home, or start with terror at the 
sudden ringing of a bell at night, and fear a'telegram tosay, 
Baby’s got the measles!” when after all it was only that 
petted tom cat which scratched at the window, and was letiin, 
and struck against the bell hung on the shutter for'fear of 
thieves. Two nights, that is the right length—there is 
royal warrant for it, for the Queen’s guests go for that time. 
By the way, don’t fancy that it was a visit to Her Majesty 
—that cannot take place under the present Government. 
“ WiitsHire Recror’s” presence at Windsor would cause 
serious alarm to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; his grim 
face might be laughed out of court favour—who knows? 

Well, I had my visit and am home again, and that little 
visit was perfection—pleasant to anticipate, pleasant to 
enjoy, and pleasant to look back upon. All visits are not 
so pleasant. Thus, visits to grand houses are often horrible 
things. When I was youngerI was (well, we are all weak 
when young), overjoyed to receive an invitation from a 
grand country gentleman who lived in ducal style. I went 
with great glee—it was weak of me, I own—bui I returned 
with greater—happy, only too happy, to escape home again. 
That was a miserable visit. The weather was cold, and 
damp, and dreary. Iwas put into a little draughty room, 
opening directly upon the top of a staircase. I could not 
during the whole morning get into my room to write or 
read, as the housemaids apparently resided there until noon. 
Worst of all, there was nothing to do, nowhere to go, no 
retreat. The drawing-room, of course, was supposed to be 
inhabited by the ladies; in the music-room they were prac- 
tising ; in the library they were in full foree, where one poor 
male guest dared to be sitting writing his letters, but looked 
very uncomfortable all the while. I was too shy to stay 
there; I durst not remain in that roomialone with rustling 
silks—that room usurped (for I hold it was an usurpation), 
by a bevy ot fair dames. Then there was no retreat; as to 
my own room, to which ever and anon, like a terrified rabbit 
running to his burrow, I bolted up in the hope that those 
maids had finished, but there they were, gaunt and weasel- 
faced—oh ! I remember them well—brandishing brooms and 
rattling dust-pans. I savagely repeated Tennyson’s lines 
slightly altered— 


“ Bitter housemaids, waning fast! 
Haste the clothes upon myhed. 
What! the flower of life ispast! 
It is long before ye wed.” 


That was a miserable visit, and I was a wretched guest. 
What alleviations to my miseries were huge footmen match- 
ing like twin elms, or gorgeous furniture, or dazzling plate? 
Lhad rather have had a leg of mutton:to eat, a deal table, 
with a five-pound-a-year little maid to wait on me, and the 
only plate my own, and that willow pattern. I shook my 
fist at that big mansion when nearly out of sight down the 
drive—it was a comfort to shake my fist at it, and I said 
through my clenched teeth, “Ill never enter your door 
again—no, never!” 

But a truce to all unpleasant things. I hold it to be a 
law with all agreeable guests not to hang heavy upon their 
host's hands, and especially to get off somewhere during the 
interval between breakfast and luncheon. “To your room, 
go?” “Yes, if the housemaid permits,’ but gosomewhere. 
Well, during my late visit I had somewhere ‘to go, for my 
host was a poultry-fancier. I went and sat ‘“‘among the 
chickens,” my felt hat, so light it was scarcely felt, on 
my head, and my camp stool in hand. Down ithe garden 
patha were numerous coops with chickens of various ages 
vs .oog inand out. I sat me down in the front first of one 
and then of another coop. N.B.—There was one lot of 


gardeners them chickens be, sir.” I made no answer, so 
perhaps he thought I agreed in his dislike of the presence 
of the little things in a garden, but I did not agree with 
him. One hen had butione chick. “Qh, that cold spring!” 
‘thought I. None had large broods. The mother of the one 
was, of course, the most fussy of all, just as haman mammag 
‘are; and very capricious and troublesome was that one, 
just as only sons usually are. Chickens vary in temper. 
There is the sullen chick; the glutton who runs off with 
what he camnot swallow. A neighbour's Hamburgh ‘cock 
choked himself in that way. I long to'tell the story to all 
greedy chicks—indeed, it ought to be imserted in every 
chicken primer. Then there is the persevering chick, who 
at the peril of breaking his beak will'break'the hard crust. 
There is also the good-tempered chick who pecks nobody, 
and the sharp-tempered who pecks everybody; the cuckoo- 
like chick who turns another out of the best place, and the 
poor little chick, feather-lizht, who runs—skims along, 
rather—with his wings drooping, the very last to get home, 
and is so thin that the coop-bars are a world too wide for 
his lean form. He never will grow up. Well, then, he 
never will feel the knife run into his jugularartery. ** Whom 
ithe gods love die young.” Andif chickens vary in temper, 
how ‘the same vary in appearance at different ages. At 
first all are “things of beauty ;” Cochins, the little golden 
fleeces; Black Bantams, searce chicks, little birds Manten- 
like; Game with their three stripes, and long, fine, brown, 
polished noses; Hamburghs, speckled ;—lovely little things 
every one of them. But as with mankind so with chickens. 


“ Beauty is but a fleeting good;” 


for there soon sets in the ugly age when they each and all 
become ragged wretches. If they have access to a manure- 
‘heap, which mine have, they become dirty as wellas ragged. 
They at this age strongly resemble London street boys, with 
a queer, thievish, sideway, cheating look, ready to gamble 
for half-pence, or to whine out, “Please toss us a brown, 
sir.” I own I pay little attention to them. I don’t think 
they look respectable company. I hada:thought of sendmg 
‘them to the ragged-schools. I exclaim, “Are these the lovely 
things of three weeks since? What! to this have yecome?” 
Ithink of Hamlet in the churchyard scene. I contemplate 
writing a paraphrase of Juvenal’s immortal tenth Satire 
more Pope and Swift, and applying the famous “ Hxpende 
Hamnibalem”’ to “Oh ye gods!” —— to chickens. Or 
I remember Hervey’s ‘‘ Meditations among the Tonibs-” T 
read it years ago at an old lady’s, and was frightened bya 
cut representing a figure divided from top to toe by a straight 
line, on one side, one half, a lovely lady dressed in ‘the 
height of the fashion of that day, and very beautiful, too, 
she was; the other half a grim grinning skeleton. Under- 
neath were the words, “Corinna'was one nightatasplendid 
ball, the next,” and so on. Sncha change, at least almost 
such a change, takes place in chickens; so evanescent is 
chicken beauty, but unlike human beauty, save when the 
sweet-looking matron almost eclipses the slender girl one 
knew twenty years ago. And this takes me to the field 
beyond the garden, where the bigger chickens were, and 
marvellously had they recovered their beauty. They were 
Cochins every one—some lying down, others peering through 
the long grass, showing their sensible-looking heads and 
bright golden hackles; some, the bigger, off for a stroll—no 
mother’s attendance needed by them: oh no! quite strong, 
and old enough to take care of themselves. How clean and 
pretty the new-grown feathers look! ‘That large, light- 
coloured pullet is exquisite in feather, the yellow straw 
hackle and the creamy back. ‘The hobbledehoy cockerels, 
though ungainly, are not ugly; and as the new fluff blows 
about on both cockerels and pullets, I perceive their beauty 
is fast veturning—the beauty of a fuller growth, not baby 
beauty, but the beauty of youth. f 

I enjoyed greatly my two mornings “ among the chickens.” 
I learned that even early in the year a brood reared in @ 
cucumber-frame was entirely lost—not one survived, owing 
to their not having sufficient ventilation. Cochins do not 
require warmth, and die if they have heat. I learned how 
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some improve that did: not promise well, and how: a: tall | with a.most excellently well-shown pen of Buffs; and second 
cockerel became'a lanky cock, and that a chicken that carries’ || with Silver Cinnamons ; Mr. Zurhorst, of Belle Ville, Dublin, 


its tail.awry as a chicken: will as a.hen do just the same. 
My last act was to choose a pen of adult Cochins: for an 


exhibition, and by to-day’s post the delighted owner tells: 


me that pen has taken first. prize. ‘Well done!” say I. 
I.am sincerely glad, and not alittle proud of my judgment. 
It was not unaided, however. I looked at the pen after’ we 
had chosen them when they were in the basket, and’ pro- 
nounced them. “beautiful.” N.B.—'They, were not so large 
as so thoroughly well-shaped. The Judge who awarded the 
prize had the reverse of a coarseitaste.— WILTSHIRE RECTOR. 


THE BEVERLEY EXHIBITION OF POULTRY 
AND! PIGEONS.—Jounz 21st. 

For a period of eightiyears: an exhibition of poultry has 
annually taken place, under the superintendence of a' com-- 
mittee of gentlemen’ connected: with Beverley, and year by’ 
year its improvementilias become’ more and more apparent; 
until it holds place among the best of the poultry shows in 
the United Kingdom. By’one of those’ most singular coin- 
cidences that so rarely happen, the entries of last year, and 
those of the Show just'held, tallied’as to numbers’ to a pen; 
but it must be borne in mind; that the Exhibition of this 
year, as a whole, infinitely surpassed in quality any of: those: 
preceding it. That public interest and public confidence in 


the’ Beverley Show are’ thus stronely manifested’ Has’ no’) 


doubt arisen from the rigid punctuality. always' displayed in 
the careful repacking and’ speedy return’ of the specimens 
the instant the meeting has closed for public inspection. 


Invariably by the very’ first train leavine’ Beverley on the | 


morning’ following the exhibition, every pen’ has been ready 
and! awaiting’ dispatch’ at the railway’ station, and, con- 
sequently, all'gsrumblings and disappointments have! been 
done away with’ altomether, as: to the return of the birds’ ex: 
hibited, for, on the contrary, such firm confidence has: been’ 
established; that.year after year this. Exhibition has increased 


in-popularity, untilit now embraces. contributions from: nearly | 


every noted yard in thekingdom. Another most favourable 
feature:is the fact that the birds are exhibited only a single 
day,.and, therefore, very little (if any) falling off in condition 
cam ensue from their very brief confinement. Iti is barely, 


necessary to name, that the attention-paid.to the welfare of | 


the birds during the Show, is also of the highest character, 
and that the Norwood Assembly Rooms, as to construction, 
are perfect both as: regards light and. ventilation, also for 
the purposes of a poultry show. 

_ The Game class for a: cock and one hen headed'the'Beverley 
list, open to‘all’ colours; and; as the sequel proved, in such 
competition Brown Reds had a decided’advantage. Of! thiy 
variety of colour there were: several extraordinarily good pens 
shown, and the competition was’ necessarily severe: Mr. 
Matthew; of Stowmarket} took the first place; closely pressed 
by excellent pens; exhibited! respectively by Messrs. Boyes 
and Julian, both of'Beverley. Another good’ pen was’ sliown 
in this’ class’ of the same colbur, but the hen being “'duck- 
footed,” or; as is'commonly called! in’ this: district, « ducl- 
heeled,’ it was impossible to hold place in any competition, 
that being always a fatal defect. In “ Single Game’ Cocks” 
(of' any colour), Brown Reds again carried the day through- 
out the* whole: prize- list, the prizes falling to Mr: Julian; of 


Hull; Sir St. George Gore, Bart., of Hopton Hall; and Mr. |) 


Matthew, of Stowmarket: In point of first-class condition, 
the: Game’ birds of’ this year’s Show were evidently scarcely 
equal to those of'previous'years. The Spanish class was un- 
doubtedly, perhaps, one‘of the finest ever placed before the 
public, a fact pretty well illustrated from the circumstance, 
that twelve pens out of an entry of only sixteen, received 
favourable notice om the prize list. My Beldon, it will be 
seen, took first’ and third’; and’ Mr. Rodbard the second 
premiums. Mew birds exhibit at this time’ of year to greater 
disadvantage than Grey Dorkings: many of the pens were, 
doubtless, beyond the usual’ merit’ of even’ prize’ birds; but 
still want of condition was manifest throughout most’ of 
them: Theclass for Cochins was open: to every colour, and 
a marvellous competition ensued; the truth being, it was 
the class of all others causing most public attraction in the 
Show. Captain'Heaton, of Manchester, here' took first prize, 


|being successful with a pen of unusually good White ones 
for, third position. Our readers will, by referring to the prize 
jlist, find that not less:than ten pens from the best breeders: 
,of Cochins in the kingdom, also were“ highly commended,” 
besides: four pens one step lower in the scale. The com- 
petition was very severe. Although excellent otherwise, we 
were sorry to see a pen or two of Cochins of good natural 
merit, had their tails purposely broken down and otherwise 
tampered with, such practices; being quite inadmissable: 
Every exhibitor of Hamburghs knows’ from’ experience; that 
to show Hamburghs at midsummer is one of the most pre- 
caziousi adventures in. poultry exhibiting, At this season 
the plumage of these birds suddenly fades away, and speci- 
mens’ that might be first-rate only a few days previously, go 
out of character so much as’ to defy even their identity., Con. 
dition in these classes could, therefore, be hardly: expected, 
but it is certain these: classes, nevertheless, contained very 
many pens that a couple of months to come will be no mean 
rivals, and, indeed, uncommonly difficult to beat anywhere: 
The Polish class was a very superior one, every variety being” 
well shown. Silver-spangled ones carried the day, and Blacks. 
were second.. Hvery pen in the Polish class was well shown. 
The class for “Any other variety,” was:a strong one and far 
exceeded this class.at our general shows. A pen of the now 
rarely seen Ptanmigans: were first, and a pen of Brahmas 
second prize. The Black Hamburghs, of which there were four 
pens shown in this class, are also worthy of especial mention. 
In the: Game Bantam class, the time of year now so closely; 
drawing on moulting time, told unfavourably, many first- 
rate specimens. now shown being in a. condition quite in- 
opportune for exhibition, still the bulk were good birds;, 
Brown Reds taking precedence, and a good pen of Black 
Reds the second position. In the class for <All other va- 
rieties of Bantams except Game,” a beautiful pen of Cochin 
Bantams was first; and a pen of excellent Golden-laced 
Sebright Bantams second, to the absolute exclusion of many: 
other varieties of great merit—viz., Black ones, White-booted’ 
Bantams,.and White ones also, the prizes being confined to 
two, a.first and second. only. 

That Mrs..Seamons, of Aylesbury, should monopolise: both 
of the Aylesbury Duck prizes at' Beverley, proves’ that lady 
courts rather than dreads competition. After so long a 
journey the manner in which they were shown reflects great 
credit on her management. The Rouen Ducks. proved not’ 
nearly so deserving a class, but the extra Duck class con- 
tained Black Hast Indians, the property of Mr. Jessop, of 
Hull, some'very good domesticated Wild Ducks, shown by 
the same gentleman, and sonie deserving specimens of. 
Carolina, and also Grey CaJl Ducks. f 

The Pigeon show was an excellent one, and proved highly 
attractive, and. the classes for Canaries, and other small 
birds did not lack admirers.. Mr. Yardley won. the’ silver 
medal given to the most successful exhibitor of Pigeons. 

As in former years, the grounds of Charles Reynard, Hsq., 
were: freely thrown open:for the purposes of a flower show, 
and thus’ the combination of sightseers wasi this year even 
beyond the average, as to both gaiety and numbers, for 
both portions of the meeting were excellently attended, 
There: was a brilliant display of fireworks,. and a large 
assembly of visitors in. Mr.. Reynard’s: ground during the 
evening. 

The weather proved mostsatisfactory, being perfectly fine 
and free from rain, yet of a temperature so subdued, as. to 
!render the flower tent comfortable to the company gene- 
‘rally. In bright sunshine the result might have beem far 
‘less satisfactory, as the experience of the previous day 
| fully attested. We congratulate the Beverley Committee on 
'the success of their show, a.result they fully deserved. 


Gamp,—First,,S. Matthew, Chilton Hall, Stowmarket, Suffolk (Brown 
Reds).—Second, W.. Boyes,, Beverley. Third, H. M. Julian, Hull. Com- 
mended, aston & Mabon. Jedvurgh, N.B. (Duckwings). 

Game Cock.—First, H. M. Julian, Hull. Second, Sir St. G. Gore 
Bart. Hopton Hall. Third, S. Matthew. Chilton Hall. Highly Commended, 
W. Bourne, Newton Heath, Manchester; W. Boyes, Beverley. Com= 
mended, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. d 

Spanisu—First and Third, H. Beldon, Gortstock, Bingley, York, Second, 
J. R. Rodbard; Wrington, Bristol. Highly Commended, G. Wallace, 
Aberdeen; W. Massey, Fulford, York; E. Brown, St. Phillip’s Road 
Sheffield: Commended; Si Robson, Brotherton; E, Jones, Clitton, Bristol 5 
R. Teebay,. Fullwood, Preston; Capt. Heaton, Lower Broughton; Burch 
and Boulter, Sheffield, 
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DorkinG,—First, Rev. J. F. New*on, Kirby-in-Cleveland. Second, J. 
White, Warlaby, Northallerton. Third, Miss A. Charter, Driffield. Highly 
Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Hopton Hall. 

Cocutn.—First and Seeoni, Capt. Heaton, Lower Broughton, Manchester. 
Third, F. W. Zurharst, Belville, Donnybrook, Dublin. Highly Com- 
mended, T. Stretch, Ormskirk; H. Beldon, Bingley; C. W. Brierley, 
Middleton; H. Tomlinson, Balsal Heath Road, Birmingham; W. Dawson, 
Hopton, Mirfield; T. Boucher, Birmingham; E, Smith, Middleton; W. 
Harvey, Sheffield. Commended, R. Adams, Birmingham; C. W. Brierley, 
Middleton, Manchester; H. Merkin, Driffield; R. White, Broom Hall 
Park, Sheffield. 

Hamsuron (Golden-pencilled).—First, S. Smith, Northowram, Halifax. 
Second,Birch & Boulter, Sheffield. Highly Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart. Hopton Hall. Commended, H. Beléon, Bingley; H. Snowden, Great 
Horton; J. Preston, Allerton, Bradford ; S. Smith, Northowram, Halifax. 

Hamsurcu (Silver-pencilled).—First, H. Beldon, Bingley. Second, H. 
Snowden, Great Horton. Highly Commended, Sir St.-G. Gore, Bart. 
eo Hall; W. Harvey, Sheffield. Commended, A. K. Wood, Burnside, 

nda. 

Hamsuraa (Golden-spangled).—First, J, Newton, Silsden, Leeds. Second, 
W. Driver, Bank House, Keithley. Highly Commended, A. K. Wood, 
Burnside, Kendal; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., Hopton Hall; Messrs. Burch and 
Boulter, Sheffield. 

Haweveca (Silver-spangled).—First, H.Beldon. Second, Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart. Commended, A. K. Wood, Burnside, Kendal. 

Po.isH.—First, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Second, H. Carter, Upper- 
thong. Highly Commended, H. Beldon. Commended, H. Beldon; J. 
Heath, Nantwich, 

ANY OTHER VARIETY OR FARM-YARD Cross —First, R. Loft, Woodman- 
Sey (Sultans). Second, Mrs. Seamons, Hartwell, Aylesbury (S8rahmas). 
Commended, J. Wood, Chorley (Brahmas); M. Oliver Darlington (Black 
Hamburghs) ; H. Beldon, Bingley (Brahmas and Black Hamburghs); W. 
Harvey, Sheffield (Brahmas). 

Bantams (Game).—First, D. Ashworth, Halifax. Second, J. Ward, 
Chesterfield. Highly Commended, R. Smith, Hull; C. W. Brierley, 
Middleton; J. Pickering, Driffield; G. Osgerby, Highgate, Beverley. 
Commended, R. Tate, Leeds ; G. Manning, Springfield, Essex, 

Bantam (any other variety ).—First, T. Boucher, Birmingham (Buff Cochin 
Bantams); Second, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. Highly Commended, H. 
Beldon, Bingley (Laced); W. Harvey, Sheffield (White Booted Bantams). 
Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. 

Game Bantau Cock.—First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Second, R. Smith, 
Hull. Highiy Commended, Master C. Crossland, Wakefield. Commended, 
T. C. Harrison, Hull; C. W. Brierley, Middleton, 

Ducks (Aylesbury).—First and Second, Mrs. Seamons, 
Aylesbury. Commended, O. A. Young, Driffield. 

Ducks (Rouen).—First, A. Cattley, York. Second, H. Beldon, Bingley. 

Ducks (any other variety).—First and Second, J. R. Jessop Hull (Black 
East India and Wild Ducks), Hi,hly Commended, I. C. Harrison Hull 
(Brown Call) ; A. Cattley, York. 


PIGEONS. 

_Powrer Cock,—First, J. Smith, Walkley, Sheffield. Second, H. Yardley, 
Birmingham. Third, W. Watson, Beverley. Very Highly Commended, 
W. Harvey, Sheffield. Highly Commended, E. E. M. Royds, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch; C. Cole, Bradford; H. Yardley. Commended, S, Robson, Brotherton ; 
C. Cole. Hen.—First and Third, C. Cole. Second and Highly Commended, 
E. E. M. Royda. 

CARRIER Cocx.—First, H. Yardley. Second, W. Massey, York. Third, 
C. Cole, Highly Commended, E. E. M. Royds; J. Firth, jun., Dewsbury ; 
E. Brown, Sheffield. Commended, H. Yardley. Hen.—First, C. Cole. 
Second, H. Yardley. Third, W. Massey. Highly Commended, E. E. M. 
Royds; H. Yardley. 

ALMOND on Kires.—First, H. Yardley. Second, C. Cole. Third, J. Smith, 
Walkley. Highly Commended, W. Watson, Beverley ; E. Brown, Sheffield. 
Commended, C. Lythe, Cottingham. 

Tomeers (Any other variety).—First, H. Yardley. Second, J. Smith, 
Walkley (Black Mottled). Third, E. E. M. Royds (Black Mottled). Highly 
Commended, J. R, Jessop, Hull (Mottled). Commended, C. Cole. 

TrumprteRs.—First, A. Middleton, Newport. Second, E. E. M, Rovds. 
Third, H. Yardley, Highly Commenied, J. R. Jessop, Hull. 

Banns.—First, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second, 
H. Yardley. Third, E. Brown, Sheffield. Highly Commended, J. Firth ; 
C. Cole; H. Yardley; W. B. Van Haansbergen. 

Fantairs,—First, W. B. Van Haansbergen. Second, T. Ellerington, 
Woodmansey, Third, T. C. Taylor, Middiesborough. Highly Commended, 
J.B. Jessop, Commended, H. Yardley. 

Jaconixs.— First and Second, T. Ellerington, Woodmansey. Highly 
Commended, E. £, M. Royds. 

Toruits.—First, J. R. Jessop. Second and Third, H. Yardley. Very 
Highly Commended, W. B. Van Haansbergen. Highly Commended, E. E. M. 
Royds; W. Harvey, Sheffield; W. B. Van Haansbergen. 

Nuns.—First, J. Pickering, Driffield. Second, B. Leason, Driffield. 
Third, A. Middleton, Newport. Commended, W. Harvey, Sheffield, 

Owxs.—First, Third, and Highly Commended, E. E. M. Royds, Second, 
H. Yardley. Commended, J. Kk. Jessop. 

Dzacons,—First, W, Watson, Beverley. Second, H. Yardley. Third, 
T. Stattere, Hull, Very Highly Commended, H. Yardley. Highly Com- 
mended, W. Massey; C. Cole; H. Yerdley. 

ANT oTHER VaRinry.—Firet, H. Yardley. Second, W. B. Van Haans- 
bergen. Third and Very Highly Commended, E. E. M. Royds, Highly 
Commended, J. R. Jessop; T. Statters, Hull; H. Yardley; W. B. Van 
Haansbergen. E 

SxLiino CrAss.—First, T. Ellerington (Fantails). Second, B, Leason. 
Third, W. Massey. Highly Commended, W, Mas:ey; W. Watson. 


CANARIES, 

Betotam (Cock or Hen).—Firet, J. Campay, Beverley. Second, W. 
Campey, Beverley. Highly Commended, G, Grant, Beverley. Commended, 
C. Powell, Beverley. 

Maxxep (Cock or Hen).—First, J. Tebb, Beverley. Second, R. Jameson, 
Beverley. Highly Commended, Miss Campey, Beverley ; Mrs. W. Pottage, 
Beverley ; W. Coates, Beverley. 

Any otnen Vanixty.—Firet, G. Grant, Beverley. Second, J. Campey, 
Beverley. Highly Commended, Mi» J, A. McCoy, Beverley; Mre. W. B. 
Taylor, Beverley, 


Hartwell, 


Nest or Youna Canantes (Clear),.—First, J. Kelty, Beverley, Socond, 
F. Tritschler. Beverley. Highly Commended, J. Kelty; if this nest had . 
consisted of three birds instead of two they must have been first. 

Nest or Youne Canaries (Marked).—First, W. B. Taylor, Beverley. 
Second, Mrs. Thornton, Beverley. Highly Commended, E. Campey, 
Beverley. 

Best Mutr.—First, W. Campey, Beverley, Second, J. Widdall, Beverley. 
Highly Commended, Mrs. J. Dale, Norwood.. 

Best Repcar.—First, Mrs, Campey, Beverley. 
Beverley. 

Extra Sroox consisted of three Australian Paraquettes, Very Highly 
Commended; six Java Sparrows, Commended; and a pair of Bramblings. 


The Poultry was judged by Edward Hewitt, Esq., of Spark- 
brook, near Birmingham ; and the Pigeons by Wm. Boulton, 
Esq., of Beverley; whilst the premiums for the Singing 
Birds were awarded by these gentlemen conjointly. 


Second, R. Dawson, 


WARNING TO POULTRY PURCHASERS. 


Aztow me to put purchasers of poultry on their guard 
against what I consider extremely like swindling. Some time 
ago I noticed an advertisement in your paper of Spanish 
fowls, &c., intending purchasers to apply to certain initials at 
the post-office, Bayswater, London. I applied and received 
a reply, with card enclosed, purporting to be from Mr. —— 
surgeon, 4, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, London, stating price 
and particulars, and requesting a post-office order, on the 
receipt of which the fowls should be sent off. Unfortunately 
placing reliance on the apparent genuineness of the affair, I 
sent off a post-office order, which was acknowledged ; and in 
a few days afterwards, instead of the fowls, I received a let- 
ter stating that they kad been stolen on the night before 
they were to have been sent off; but that, unless they could 
be found in the course of a few days, the money would, of 
course, be returned. I waited some time, and when next I 
wrote had my letter returned through the dead letter office 
with the remark on the back “‘ Returned from the post-office, 
4, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., address not known,” I 
suppose I have seen the last of my post-office order.—A 
Victim. 


[This is a new and very artful mode of swindling. The 
swindler in this instance made use of the name of a gentle- 
man of high respectability resident at Bayswater, but with 
an address different from his, so that if any persons 
inquired as to the respectability of the alleged vendor they 
might be misled to believe that he was really the vendor, 
but had changed his residence. ] 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE DUCKERS. 


Ducxers are a class of persons resident within ten miles of 
Aylesbury, whose chief, if not only employment is to furnish 
ducklings for the London market. hey may be divided 
into two classes—those who keep Ducks solely to furnish 
eggs, and those who rear ducklings from those eggs. There 
are individuals in the former class who keep 5000 head, and 
in the latter, who despatch 2000 ducklings to London 
every season between February and October. 

In Ireland the pig is allowed free entrance to his master’s 
cabin, and the warmest place at the hearth, because he pays 
the rent. In Buckinghamshire Ducks are held in the same 
esteem, and enjoy the same priyilege. On account of the filth 
so engendered (and I know one small hamlet of twenty 
houses inhabited by duckers, wherein eighteen persons died 
of cholera in 1849), many landlords refuse to allow their 
tenants to keep Ducks. If they do not object, the village 
board of health have rare work with the duckers ; and if the 
cottages are kept clean, the duckers usually contriye to be 
summoned before the magistrates for defiling running 
streams. 

When Christmas has turned, and the Ducks begin to lay, 
the duckers look out for a brooding hen. Poultry books tell 
you, that you should never sell good brood hens. The 
duckers know better. When a brood is raised, the foster- 
mother is sold, because her keep in the interim would cost 
more than the purchase of another when wanted. 

Under the advice of my Mentor, I laid out one shilling 
in the purchase of a hen, who might from her venerable 
appearance have laid eggs for the breakfast of the Red 
Fisherman, when 

‘(He fished in the ark with Noah and Shem,” 
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The pedigree was doubtful, as she exhibited the distinc- 
tive ugliness of every known species of fowl. She might be 
“a rum one to look at, but she was a good one to go.” She 
brought out one brood of Ducks, one clutch of Guinea fowl, 
and one hatch of chickens in the year, besides laying eggs 
in the intervals of business. Duckers always buy a steady 
old Dame Partlett, who has been used to the line. They 
allow themselves to be handled with impunity, and sit 
closely when young hens are giddy, and break the eggs. 
When the hen is bought at a price varying from five shillings 
at Christmas, to half-a-crown in June, she is taken home, 
and deposited on her future nest under an inverted basket, 
whilst the ducker goes to purchase the necessary eggs 
Their price is usually the same with that of the hen under 
which they are to be put. Duckers never answer advertise- 
ments in the paper, and part with a golden portrait of Her 
Majesty for a’sitting of eggs. The nest is made by putting 
straw on the ground, on which is placed a piece of damp sack- 
ing to receive the eggs. Duckers say that if the eggs are 
dry, the ducklings cannot chip out; therefore during the 
period of incubation the eggs are sprinkled daily with cold or 
lukewarm water whenever the hen gets off to feed. When 
the eggs are duly deposited, the hen is placed on them, and 
covered as before. All the eggs are warranted to quicken, 
so on the third day they are individually examined by the 
light cf a candle. Those which have not quickened are re- 
couped by the vendor, and the fresh eggs carefully placed 
with the others. The basket is then removed, because the 
hen is by that time habituated to her nest, which she will 
not leave more than'once a-day for the purpose of feeding 
and dusting herself. The eggs require the heat of the hen 
for about thirty days, and on the day before that she feels 
them to be coming out, she will not leave the nest even to 
feed. 

When the ducklings are hatched, they are removed from 
the nest and placed in flannel by the fire. Poultry books 
recommend peppercorns to be forced down their throats, 
which is as natural and sensible a practice as that adopted 
by those nurses who take great care that the infant should 
make its first extraneous meal off an oyster, or the brain of 
a hare. That is a fact, and I have often been disturbed at 
dinner by an applicant requesting the latter delicacy upon 
the ground aforesaid. \ 

The ducklings never see their foster-mother after they are 
removed from her, through fear that she might kill them by 
treading on them. She is forthwith sold, and for about a 
week they are fed in the house upon bread crumbs and 
chopped egg. At the end of that time they are taken out 
of doors, and placed two or three broods together in a pen 
under cover, whence they emerge once a-day to bathe them- 
selves. If let out oftener, they walk the fat off. 

It takes about eight weeks to fatten them ready for market. 
If kept longer, they become stubbly, as their wing feathers 
are developed and they fetch a lower price. Their food is 
barley meal mixed with brewers’ grains, pollard, and greaves. 
Chopped lettuce and young onions are given when practi- 
eable. A bullock’s liver when unfit for market, a dropped 
calf or diseased cow is a bonne bouche, to which but few Ducks 
attain, although it brings them on rapidly. 

The success of the ducker depends on the goodness of the 
eggs. He can generally rear those which come out of the 
shell, unless the fever intervenes and carries off all his stock. 
When saleable they are despatched on Mondays or Fridays 
to a salesman in Newgate Market, who next week returns 
an invoice, with a P. O. for the amount. The earliest 
Ducks fetch 7s. 6d. a-piece. In August they realise 2s. 6d., 
after which they cease to be sent. This branch of industry 
supports hundreds of persons, and assists thousands in pro- 
curmg those articles which their wages would not furnish. 
Depend upon it, the duckers know their own business best, 
and that it is more profitable for them to rear ducklings as 
above-mentioned during the season than to be bothered 
with hens during all the year—(Once a Week.) 


_SPONTANEOUS UNION OF SWARMS. 
PERMIT me to join you in expressing a hope that Mr. 
Stuttle will tell us something more about his hive of bees 
with three swarms in it. For his information I will repeat 


what occurred in this neighbourhood from the amalgama- 
tion of two first swarms. In a fine May, some years ago, 
a man had two hives, which swarmed at the sume time 
and settled on the same bush. He, chancing to have a very 
large hive, shook them into it. The season was a remark- 
ably fine one, and in eight days from the time of swarming 
the combs gave way and broke down with the weight of the 
honey, destroying thousands of bees, and the man was com- 
pelled to drive the remainder into an empty hive; but from 
the full one he took 601bs. of run clear honey, all collected 
in little more than a week! 

If My. Stuttle’s hive is so full as he describes it I would 
recommend him to raise it at least a foot, and see how long 
in this fine weather his three swarms will be in filling it. 
—T. G. 


PREVENTING EXCESSIVE SWARMING, &c.: 


ArTER along silence I am tempted to make a few notes 
upon sundry apiarian matters which have come under dis- 
cussion in your pages of late, and I will begin with the 
subject which heads this paper. I quite agree with the 
remarks of the Editor (May 30, page 423), as to the inutility 
of destroying the queens of swarms with a view to prevent 
swarming; at the same time it is very vexatious to see a 
fine stock throw off swarm after swarm, some of which may 
be lost, and most of them be worthless, not to speak of the 
impoverishment of the stock itself. The tendency of my 
own bees to sivarm excessively this year has set my inven- 
tion at work, and I suggest for imitation the very simple 
plan, which I have successfully adopted, of putting the swarm 
in the stock’s place. Here, of course, is no prevention of 
swarming, but it does prevent all “excessive” swarming. 
I would, in fact, advise the apiarian to be beforehand with 
his bees, and to make them swarm artificially by driving as 
soon as he is aware of the existence of sealed royal cells in 
his hives, otherwise he may chance tolose hisswarms. Some- 
times you cannot prevent swarming. 

“B. BJs” Dilemma. —The above remarks Jead me to 
notice the case of “B. B.,’ with whom I can sympathise, 
having myself lately experienced a similar dilemma. In my 
own case the queen of the swarm, which took possession of 
a hollow tree, was a pure Italian of my own rearing. I did 
not allow “the errant swarm to remain in the domicile it 
had chosen until the autumn.”’ The tree (a quarter of a mile 
off) was first carefully examined, then pieces of the wood 
were sawn off till the cavity was fully exposed to view. In 
two of the pieces sawn off large clusters of bees were found 
and brought home, but, the queen not being among them, 
they were soon all off again. Not to be baffled, I proceeded 
myself to the tree and smoked them out early the following 
morning. A bee-dress and gloves, a common hive, and an 
unlimited supply of matches and brown paper, soon enabled 
me to bring off my valuable queen and swarm. Holding 
the hive in such a manner that the bees could pass unin- 
terruptedly from the tree into it, I put the brown paper into 
the cavity under the bees, and soon had the pleasure of 
seeing the queen and her subjects march up. In due time 
the hive was enveloped in a cloth, and carried away. To 
make sure of her I put her in a new box in my bee-house, in 
place of the old stock, where she is doing wonders in a very 
contented spirit. 

Hiving of Natural Swarms.—This I prefer doing in the way 
indicated at page 439, first into a common straw hive, and 
then into the permanent box; but I find it better to transfer 
them at once, or as soon as possible, not waiting till evening. 
I like all these operations to be done in broad daylight, when 
the bees are active and expectant of locomotion.—B, & W. 


BEES PERSISTING IN SWARMING. 


Azour a week ago all my bees were in a state of great 
commotion. They are in a south aspect at the bottom of 
the kitchen garden fully exposed to the sun. I had pre- 
viously obtained two swarms from the same number of 
stocks, and had placed a bee-glass over one of the hives to 
prevent its swarming again, and a piece of comb inside as a 
guide; but they neglected that, and began building from 
the bottom. However, they seemed all right and very busy ; 
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but after their commotion a swarm issued again from each 
hive, and now they have quite deserted the bee-glass, and 
to-day seem likely to swarm again.—Recror, Kent. 

[We fear you must now accept the swarms, and forego 
the attempt to obtain honey this season by supering your 
old stock; but the glasses may yet be filled if you transfer 
them at once to the two first swarms.] 


BEES AFTER SWARMING. 


Azour four week since there issued from a plain straw 
hive of mine a very heavy swarm. For some days previously, 
not only did the bees hang in clusters about the entrance, 
but they almost entirely filled a Taylor’s super placed over 
the hive. After the swarm had left the super became empty, 
though it appeared that while crowded together in thesuper 
the bees had contrived to continue the comb through the 
aperture at the top of the hive, some 5 inches upwards, 
into the super. There was honey in some of the newly- 
contructed cells, but the bees must either have consumed 
it or taken it away to store the main hive, for it soon dis- 
appeared. 

Now, the drones which previously to the swarm issuing 
bore but a moderate proportion to the working bees in num- 
ber, have become relatively so numerous, that during the 
few hours that the drones take theair they seem to be about 
one to three of the workers, and I can discern no progress 
weeny so far, certainly, as the super is concerned.— 

EL BEL 


[What you describe is exactly the normal state of things 
after the issue of a swarm. The super is not likely to be 
again occupied in force this season, and one or two more 
swarms may probably issue, whilst the drones will have 
their fling until the juvenile monarch of the old stock com- 
mences egg-laying. Soon after this event takes place, these 
idlers will have notice to quit, such notice being speedily 
followed up by a summary process of ejectment on the first 
unfavourable change of weather, or possibly even earlier. ] 


VARIOUS QUERIES. 


ist. Wuar is the best way and time to change a hive of 
bees from an old hive to a new one? 

2nd. Is it wrong to put the bee-glasses on a new hive 
and fresh swarm (this year’s) before the bees fill the under 
part of the hive with combs and honey? 

3rd. How should the glass be prepared for the bees? 
Should there be a cross stick as well as an upright one, and 
is there any fixture to be put on the top of the glass to give 
the bees air?—A Supscriper. 


[Your hive should swarm at least twice in such a season 
as this. Three weeks after the issue of the first drive all 
the remaining bees out of the old hive, and unite them to 
the second swarm. ‘The contents of the original hive may 
then be appropriated, and will be found free from brood. 

There is no objection whatever to putting a moderate- 
sized super on a swarm, and it is best done before the stock 
hive is quite filled with combs. 

Glasses should be furnished with some pieces of clean 
worker comb, and an upright and such cross sticks may be 
used as are necessary to support them, taking care that 
those props are as little visible as possible. No contrivance 
is necessary for ventilation at the top of the glass.] 


THE LIGURIAN BEE AND THE VINEYARDS. 


I wave been asked to confute a very absurd paragraph 
under the above heading, which has been copied from a 
Melbourne paper into several of our English newspapers, 
and which declares that much damage has been done to the 
vineyards in Australia by the new bee. I need only state 
that no complaint of the kind appears ever to have been 
made in Italy, where this bee is indigenous, nor has it 
arisen in the Khine provinces of Germany, into which the 
Ligurians have been extensively introduced, whilst nothing 


that would in the slightest degree/tend to give even a colour 
to the imputation has ever come under the observation of— 
A DEVONSHIRE BBE-KBEPER. : 


SHEEP DYING AFTER SHEARING. 


Wuar is it that sometimes causes sheep to die after 
shearing? I had my little flock of twenty sheep and thirty 


lambs shorn last week. On going out to look at them in the 


evening one ewe looked ill, and I asked the man who has 
charge of them what was the matter. He said one sheep 
with two good lambs had been looking very ill after being 
shorn. They had bled her in two places and given her 
castor oil. I directly ordered gruel with gin in it, but before 
it eould be given the poor‘animal died. Three men sheared 
the sheep and lambs, they began at half-past three o'clock 
and had finished soon.after six. Do you not think the sheep 
must have been injured by the haste and roughness used? 
This is a matter of some consequence to many of your 
clerical country readers.—E. R. 


[We incline to the opinion that your sheep died from-ex- 
posure to the great cold which characterised the nights at 
the time they were shorn. If you do not live in a southern 
district, you had better have waited until July before you 
had them clipped. Bleeding and castor oil hastened the 
catastrophe, if the sheep were ill from exposure to the cold. 
The men, if expert, did not work too fast. A good clipper 
pe et from fifteen to twenty and even more sheep ina 

ay. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ComPLAINTs AGAINST THE Decisions OF JupGES.—These complaints are 
always steps in the wrong direction. We are aware that it is difficult to 
submit with dignity to defeat, but silence under the reverse is by far the 
wisest course. It so happens that the complaints we have recently 
received we know to be groundless, for good judges in no way connected 
with those who gave the awards approved of the awards appealed against. 
Some of the complainers have had the bad taste to abuse the judges in their 
absence, and to write to them very ill-advisedly. And to them, and indeed 
to all exhibitors, we say, If you cannot lose with good temper never send a 
pen of fowls to un exhibition. We refrain from mentioning names, and 
will conclude by saying that unless evidence is placed beforeus that an 
award has been founded on dishonourable motives we never will assail it. 

Rovupy Fowt (M@. A, Walthamstow).—Give it one grain of powdered 
sulphate of copper mixed in a little soft foed daily. Feed on oatmeal 
moistened with ale. Allow it to haye as much green food as it will eat. 
Separate it from all the other fowls. If not better in a week kill it. 

Pote Piceon-House (F. 7. H.).—Any carpenter could make yon one. 
If you prefer one ready made you had better advertise, stating size, &c., 
that yon require. 

Foop ror Youne Botirincugs (Matilda).—Egg boiled hard, and 
chopped fine, shell and ail, witha little crumb of stale bread crumbled 
small, and a sprinkle of mawseed. Use for your melons, &c., the water 
which has been placed in the sun. 

Book Anour Poutrry (Inquirer).—A very copious and fully illustrated 
work on poultry will be published at our office in the course of a few weeks. 
No book that we know treats of capons, nor would we quote it if we did. 
Caponising is a barbarous and totally needless operation. 

Back Numper (A. 7:, Noirmant).—Upon the receipt of four postage 
stamps with vour directions, No. 161 will be forwarded to you by post. 

CuarcE ror Grazino (Cecrops).—All depends upon the abundance of 
the herbage, supply of water, and other cireumstances of which we have 
no knowledge. You had better consult some farmer in your neighbourhood; 
no one at a distance can adyise you reliably, 

Bui.pine Cow-nousr (W. B, A.).—It is quite impossible to answer such 
queries. You had better Btate to one or two carpenters in your neighbour- 
hood, or elsewhere, the accommodation you require in the cow-house, &c., 
and then obtain an estimate. In No. 2 of ‘* Fullarton’s Home and Foreign 
Agricultural Miscellany,” just published, there are full particulars relative 
to cow-houses. Any of the hothouse builders near London will send you an 
estimate; we cannot recommend one in particular. 

Earwias (G. C.).—We fear you have no remedy but to kill them when- 
ever yousee them. You perhaps, are not aware that they fly. 

Bees Decreasine (ZL. D.).—There can be little doubt thatthe dwindling 
stock has lost itsqueen. The readiest mode of restoring it to prosperity 
would be by adding to it a small swarm. 
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POULTRY. 

8. d. d. ad 
Large Fowls 3 6to4 0 0 
Smaller do. 26,8 0 6 
Chickens., 1 9,,2 0 0 
Green Gee 6 0,6 6 5 
Ducklings .. 8 0,3 6 4 9 
Guinea Fow 0 04,0 Ol Pigeons .. 9 
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